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Your Christmas Problem 


Here is a sportsman’s gift that will live loug in 
the treasured memories of the one who receives it. 
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OR that growing boy who will soon be a sportsman—for the farmer whose 
lands you shoot over—for the old guide—for any of your shooting or 
angling friends—what could be more appropriate than 


aN full year’s subscription to Forest and ete 
-and a copy of that wonderful book 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a 320 page volume bringing the whole world of sport in between its covers. 


Twelve healthy issues of Forest and Stream and a copy of the Sportsman’s 
Encyclopedia, complete for $2.00. 


No other present can carry with it so much lasting pleasure. Nothing can come 
closer to the sportsman’s heart than a gift of this kind. 


For the growing boy, the Encyclopedia and Forest and Stream are the 
healthiest atmosphere in which he can live. 









We will do all of the work. Merely send your list of names and we will see Pre 
that the Encyclopedia and a full year’s subscription go to your friends. ) 
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We will bill you later. Write to 








For the 
Growing Boy 
Bs, SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
Father | 
For Forest and Stream 





Every Lover of 


the Outdoors Publishing Company 
Two Dollars 


Solves Your Christmas 
Problem 







221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| Cod 
Steel Fishing Rod 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


Every Steel Rod Is Not a Bristol 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels and King- 
fisher Silk Fishing Lines—fit running 
mates for Bristol Steel Fishing Rods. 
All three are made by the same people 
with the same skill and care. 


A man, who is quite a fisherman, ad- 
mitted the other day that he thought all 
steel fishing rods were Bristols. This is 
conclusive proof of the popularity of 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, but it is a 
dangerous situation for every fisherman. 
Be sure yours is a Bristol and then you 
will know you have the best, a rod 
which will stand up under hard use 
and give the maximum of service. 


These long Winter nights are lazy spells 
for fishermen. Write today for a Bristol, 
Meek and Kingfisher Catalog. Mailed 
free on request. Study it carefully; find 
what you need for next Spring. 


THE, HORTON MANU FA CU RENG-CO., (Bristol, conn, 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Duck Shooting on Shinnecock 


Good Sport May Be Had by the Wild Fowler 


access to FOREST AND STREAM and 

enjoyed reading articles relating 
to hunting, trapping and the general 
all outdoors, and especially the 


| N recent years I have had occasional 


on Long Island 
By DR. ADDISON RAYNOR 


hundreds of acres of shoal water on 
the southern side beneath which is an 
unlimited supply of small soft clams, 
or as they are commonly known, long 


bills. Their size is about that of a 
man’s thumb-nail. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, 

i. €., since our game laws have bzen in 

effect, shooting in this region 


personal experiences of others. 
I have wondered if its readers 
would be interested in some- 
thing of the same regarding 
Shinnecock and other bays of 
Long Island. 

City hunters often may go 
far, get little and spend much 
good money for long trips when 
good sport is available near 
their homes. Being acquainted 
with the South side and fa- 
miliar with its general topogra- 
phy, I know the outlay of the 
territory to be favorable as a 
temporary stopping- and rest- 
ing-place for migrating water 
fowl such as _ broadbill, red 
head, black duck and Canada 
geese, 
whistlers, 


occasional visitors. 
In Shinnecock Bay there are many 


he 


ah Li) sab spe iit Md f} mn wil Tht hil 
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Other species, too, such as teal, 
sprig and canvasback are 


ee By - 
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The south shore of Long Island has always 
been a favorite feeding and resting grounds 
for thousands of wild fowl during their au- 
tumnal migration. Goose and black duck, 
sprig and broadbill find their way to the 
bag when driven over the shooter’s blind 
by the teeth of a notheast gale. ... Keen 
sport awaits you on the curve of Shinne- 
cock’s shore line and the facts you want 
about this country are given in this article. 


NUTUULUUUTTUUUUTTTOUTEOUTE UTE 


neck clams. These provide excellent 
food for the wild ducks. The shells of 
these small clams are so fragile that 
the birds can break them with their 
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has taken on a rather business- 
like aspect. While it was pos- 
sible even years ago, to procure 
a guide when wanted, sports- 
men now go out with the na- 
tives and all have a distinct 
place by agreement to go to. 
This eliminates all strife as to 
who shall get the most desirable 
place for any particular day or 
weather. To promote good fel- 


-lowship among the sportsmen, 


to properly equip a gun- 
ning rig, raise domesticated 
wild geese and black duck de- 
coys (without which the hunter 
might better stay home), build 
water-tight shooting boxes and 
further equip them is no small 


job; to handle and care for them dur- 
ing the rough weather of the shooting 
season is no less a task. 
mend the guides of this section—East 


May I com- 
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Quogue and Hampton Bays (formerly 
Good Ground). They always put out 
with each rig about ten live black duck 
decoys and from six to ten domesti- 
cated wild geese decoys. I think they 
have the best equipment of any guides 
on Long Island—certainly the best I 
know of. 


THEIR schedule for the season is 

filled before September 1st, but 
on account of changes which occur one 
may at times arrange for a day or two 
after the season opens. 

In addition, a daily feed of cracked 
corn is taken along. This is not alone 
for the decoys, but is widely scattered 
to feed the water fowl that come in 
the bay at night always in places where 
water is from a few inches to a foot 
and a half or more deep and adjacent 
to the gunner’s stand. This is a useful 
procedure, inducing the ducks to decoy 
well. 

This bay is comparatively narrow 
west of Shinnecock lighthouse, where, 
for a distance of six miles or so, it aver- 
ages one and one-half miles in width. 
At the lighthouse and to the eastward 
toward the reservation of the Shinne- 
cock Indian and Southampton Village 
for a distance of about three miles, it 
is nearly twice that width. 


In recent years the water fowl have 
been only moderately plentiful; always 
some shooting, but large bags the ex- 
ception. 


RECENTLY with a pal and guide, 
Mr. Jackson of East Quogue, I 
went out rigged for geese and also 
black duck. We had live decoys of both 
kinds. Arising at 3.30 on a nippy late 
October morning after a drive of seven 
miles from a neighboring village, we 
were at the dock at five o’clock, the 
time set to get away. The day proved 
mild with a gentle east-southeast air 
prevailing most of the day. 


Ducks were especially scarce this 
day. Our guide rigged out in a chan- 
nel toward the sand dunes, a_ short 
quarter of a mile from the open bay 
and with several other rigs within a 
mile of us. The day was uneventful 
up to about nine o’clock when the fun 
began. One lone goose skimming over 
the marsh and grass tops came down 
to our decoys and in range. My friend 
and I shot onward from the guide, but 
our goose refused to go away, though 
perfectly able to do so. At this point 
our guide heard honking nearby and, 
after a short wait, a small flock of 
eight geese came from our back across 
the marsh and directly over our heads, 
and about twenty-five feet high. They 
came down to our decoys, lighting a 
short distance away, as is their custom, 
and working in carefully toward the 
live decoys. 
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After a wait of twenty minutes or so 
the wild birds became bunched at a dis- 
tance of forty to fifty yards away from 
us, and our guide gave the word to rise 
and shoot. With our first round we 
secured three birds. Much to my as- 
tonishment, the, other six left, circling 
about once or twice and again lighting 
a hundred yards or so from our stand 
and decoys. In the meantime, we had 
quickly disappeared in our blind. After 
another fifteen- to twenty-minute wait 
they were again in range. We shot and 
got three more and crippled the re- 
maining three. It being shoal, we 
waded out to them and finally got the 
whole lot of nine geese. 

Such experience as this is only oc- 
casional, and is explained by the guides 
that we were dealing with a pair of old 
ones with their brood of young. This 
is likely true, but the one that came 
first was not of the flock unless it had 
become temporarily separated. How- 
ever, geese are clanny, and a strange 
bird will often stick in the face of un- 
toward circumstances. 


L£7 the hunters be hopeful — the 
100% thrill associated with an ex- 
perience of this kind awaits them. We 
surely had intensive gunning for the 
most of one hour. All we lacked to 
make it a perfect day was someone on 
the gunning box with a camera to take 
pictures of the three men out after the 
crippled birds, and with game lying 
about in all directions. Not all of these 
were nearby, for one goose dropped 
two hundred yards from our stand. 

One more single bird came in after 
lunch, lighting eighty to a hundred 
yards or so from our decoys and slowly 
working in. We were obliged to take 
a chance shot at it of about seventy 
yards as it was raised by the approach 
of a hunter from an adjoining rig. 
This made ten geese with no ducks 
coming around all day. 

HEN gunning for geese in partic- 

ular, the hunter should be very 
calm and take plenty of time. They 
are a bigy lumbering bird compared 
with black duck and so move much 
more slowly. More game is lost by an 
Over-anxious gunner than by the man 
who waits judiciously for the best mo- 
ment to shoot. 

If black duck are shot into at the in- 
stant while rising from the water, they 
will, in most instances, go away with a 
broad black duck smile, for these birds 
jump off the water straight in the air 
for a distance varying from a few feet 
to twenty or sometimes more. The shot 
should take place at the moment the 
bird breaks into the line of flight and 
after you have taken a generous lead 
on your bird, for they are fast movers 
when alarmed. No doubt most missed 
shots are due to shooting behind the 


‘begins six weeks or so earlier. 


game. The natural tendency is to 
shoot at the bird, in which case the at- 
mosphere only is put in a state of tem- 
porary commotion. The reverse shoot- 
ing at the air in advance of the bird is 
the thing. 

Even if geese are lighting outside 
the decoys but still in range, a wait is 
indicated, for they naturally will work 
toward the live decoys. Taking a shot 
at geese when they set their wings and 
drop their feet to light as is done with 
ducks is a mistake, but unfortunately 
made all too often. 


T another time, during a north- 

west wind, we were rigged out for 
geese on the southerly side of Shinne- 
cock Bay opposite Shinnecock Hills. 
We were in a good location for black 
duck of which there were many in the 
neighboring ocean, but the wind this 
day was too straight on the shore— 
nearly at right angles—and our birds 
could not decoy. About midday a lone 
goose came in sight, traveling south- 
westerly across Shinnecock Hills and, 
with the strong quartering wind, was 
moving rapidly. It seemed as though 
it would pass by, but just as it ar- 
rived directly over our stand and 
about one hundred yards in the air, it 
broke its line of flight suddenly, com- 
ing down rapidly almost as if its wings 
were broken. It turned in the air 
twice, in a circle that could be included 
within the confines of the foundation 
of a small country cottage and skimmed 
over the grass top to the decoys less than 
two rods to our right. The most not- 
able feature was the manner in which 
the bird decoyed. Smaller water fowl 
rarely, if ever, would decoy under the 
same conditions, and if they did, would 
take a wide sweep before settling to 
the decoys. The smaller birds, and 
black duck in particular, are wary 
about decoying. In order to do so, they 
have to whirl over marsh or sandy 
beach. Geese, however, will do so and 
often in large flocks light on marshes 
looking for food, or even in fields in 
some section of the country to feed on 
grain and the like. 


GS MALLER birds than ducks in this 

and other Long Island bays are 
the greater Yellow leg and Jacksnipe. 
The former are the most numerous 
and are often hunted in conjunction 
with ducks, though the season actually 
These 
birds, when fried, are sweet and choice 
morsels. The hunting activities in 
these bays are, however, mainly di- 
rected toward ducks and geese. 

I note considerable comment in out- 
door magazines regarding superiority 
of loads, patterns of different charges, 
the size, weight and bores of guns, ete. 
The twelve and ten have always, in my 

(Continued on nage 39) 
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Alligators and the Unseen Presence of Seminole Indians. 
Sonnyboy Starts on the 
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Florida—a Little Known Area of It—the Everglades. 
Last Lap of His Memorable Adventures Which Bring Him to the College Campus 


HIS is an Episode of Fear! 
iF That gnawing, uncontrollable 
Fear, which is neither inherent 
cowardice nor lack of moral stamina. 
Strong men have experienced it; 
battlefields have developed it in the 
most rugged characters. There is a 
kind of fear which no man under- 
stands and which has nothing what- 
ever to do with—the soul of the 
individual. 
Sonnyboy yanked me back to a con- 
sciousness of those years which had 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


separated us, one from the other. I 
was to know that he was afraid of the 
dark, and that his cheeks could turn 
deathly pale—from fright! 

It came as a sharp surprise to me, 
although, in the dim light of my study, 
at this quiet time, as I live again 


those few hours, I am half inclined > 


to sympathise with him. An alligator 
makes a hideous sound . . . when you 
hear it of a dark night on an Ever- 
glades hammock. 

Sonnyboy had been “raised South,” 


Comradeship 


an Unexpected Visitor in Camp, to the Accompaniment of Croaking 





Black Bass Fishing in 


by an old-fashioned negro “Mammy” 
who loved him so much and so deeply, 
that she took to the cradle-side, tradi- 
tions which were as much a part of 
her life as the very air she breathed. 
Every shadow had held a “goblin”; 
every twilight hour a stealthy foot- 
step. He had been frightened into 
sleep! 

Then he matured and the old influ- 
ences were apparently forgotten, al- 
though I can recall that, even as a 
fairly sizeable boy, darkness puzzled 
and awed 
him, and his 
Mother’s 
“good - night” 
kiss held a 
secret signifi- 
cance. 

I blame. . 
myself! It is 
the father 
who must take 
such problems 
in hand. No 
boy who has 
been reared 
to the outdoor 
life, will ever 


The Tamiami balk at black 
‘ night! Your 
Trail Canal sturdy little 

; and its Boy Scout of 
Limestone today, a di- 





Road 


minutive 
customer, will 
walk a _ mile, 
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alone, on the darkest night in the most 
forbidding wood, with never an arched 
eyebrow, nor a quivering of the lip. 
It’s a matter of training. But you 
see Sonnyboy and myself had never 
chummed together during the very 
period when Fear was a formulative 
possibility. I was one of the Fathers 
who believed that boys could grow up, 
unattended and somehow get through. 

Differentiating “Fear” from lack of 
Courage—Sonnyboy, during all our re- 
cent adventures, had never once dis- 
played a yellow streak. I’m proud of 
manifold reassurances of it. We had 
been alone on the storm-swept Florida 
Key, Soldier Key, to be exact, when 
angry wind whipped the palms and 
angrier seas thundered in across a 
jagged bar from the interminable 
vastness beyond—and my memory of 
him still held firm—a brave little 
figure silhouetted 
in the doorway 
of the hut, calm, 
unafraid, al- 
though it was all 
very new and 
strange to him. 

There had been 
sharp thrills in 
sailboats as we 
scouted for Man- 


Plenty # Black Bass 


despite the 
Busy Dredges 


Reese on ee 





grove Snappers 
further up the 
Coast; there had 
been serene 
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nights, as black as pools of pitch, when 
he had gone out for water, during our 
stay at the absolutely remote farm in 
the Pennsylvania hills—and never 
once had I seen Fear written on his 
features. 

This unaccountably strange sensi- 
tiveness to darkness and the Un- 
known, had obviously slept, dormant, 
unawakened from the childhood train- 
ing of years long gone. And now—it 
was to dart forth—to taunt and 
humiliate me. 

Once again Mother had hugged us 
and kissed us and sent us Southward 
for our farewell Adventure. Always 
we had wanted her to go along, and 
always she had found some brilliant 
excuse for not accepting. Shrewd 
diplomat! 


in a narrower companionship, which 
made her say to herself “No, they will 






It was her spiritual faith - 








be better without me. They must 
grow to love each other, unhindered 
by my presence. Father and Son... 
Father and Son... just the two of 
them, for a little while longer!” 

We went to Miami... city of a 
thousand sporting Bagdad nights and 
days! We gloried in the regattas and 
the houseboat colonies . . . we cheered 
the polo ponies and the speeding 
power-racers ... we went deep-sea 
fishing and caught our sailfish... 
we bagged a wild-cat on the outskirts 
of a violet “plantation,” far out in the 
serub pine district. 

And always I was haunted by the 
shadow of separation. Sonnyboy was 
to go to college . . . his physical short- 
comings had been slowly healed and 
he must buckle down to unrestricted 
study, summer and winter. I would 

(Continued on page 35) 





















Barren Ground and Woodland Caribou 


Hunting the Magnificent ‘‘Deer’’ of Newfoundland 


By CAPE BEVERLY W. ROBINSOR 


Illustrations from paintings by Carl Rungius 


XCEPTING only the musk ox of 


the white Arctic wastes, the 
caribou ranges farther north 
than any other hoofed animal. Only 


touching the United States in north- 
ern Maine, where today it is scarce, 
its range extends, exclusive of the dry 
prairie country, pretty gener- 
ally throughout all of the for- 
est covered and barren lands 
of Canada and Newfoundland 
from the Atlantic to .the 
Pacific Coast mountains, and it 
is said by naturalists to exist 
today in the greatest numbers 
of any mammalian species in- 
habiting the earth. Though 
scientists have divided the 
caribou into eight or nine sep- 
arate groups only the two main 
divisions, the barren ground 
and the woodland caribou, need 
be referred to here and of these 
the latter are probably much 
the more familiar to sportsmen, 
though in actual numbers, the barren 
ground variety is probably by far the 
most plentiful. 

Except for such as are killed by 
hunters and sportsmen in Alaska, the 
center of abundance of the barren 
ground Caribou lying in that inac- 


cessible territory north and west of 
the Great Slave Lake renders them 
still fairly safe from pursuit by any 
but the Indian trappers and the hunt- 
ing Esquimo. Much as the buffalo of 
a few generations ago made annual 
migrations on our western plains, so 
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Covered with vast areas of wind-swept bar- 
ren grounds and sheltering spruce forests, 
Newfoundland is the home of the caribou. 
Graceful in carriage, beautiful in conforma- 
tion to the tips of his palmated antlers, he is 
the embodiment of the spirit of the North. 
Whether or not you hunt big game, you 
are sure to enjoy this interesting narrative. 
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today, with the coming and going of 
winter, tens of thousands of the cari- 
bou move south and north upon the 
vast northern moss-covered barren 
lands lying beyond the tree line. 
Smaller than the woodland variety 
they have tremendous antlers for their 
size, the shape and character of which 


constitutes the main point of differ- 
ence between the two species. The 
antlers of the woodland caribou are 
comparatively short in the main beam 
with brow tines and tips often quite 
heavily palmated and in many cases 
having over thirty points, while those 
of the barren ground group 
are very long in the beam but 
scantily palmated and _ with 
considerably fewer points. All 
have the broad curved hoofs | 
split high up, which, when 
spread, enable them to go at 
their best speed over the top of 
snow, that with their narrower 
and comparatively smaller feet 
moose or deer would sink deeply 
at every stride. 


Of the woodland caribou 
many of the largest and finest 
specimens come from New- 
foundland and Labrador; and 
having at various times shot 
quite a few in both places it has been 
my experience that the “deer” of 
Newfoundland and “the Labrador” 
have without exception been larger 
and heavier animals with much finer 
horns and of a markedly lighter color- 
ing than the caribou of eastern 
Canada. A big Newfoundland stag 
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will go close to 400 pounds or even 
more and with his branching, many- 
pointed antlers, his warm gray winter 
coat and white shaggy neck is a fine 
looking beast, well able to thrive in a 
none too gentle atmosphere. 


Though apparently as keen scented 
as other deer, his senses of sight and 
hearing do not seem any too sharp 
nor does he appear to depend on them 
for his safety half so much as on his 
nose. With the wind favoring I’ve 
more than once in plain sight come 
quite close upon caribou while they 
fed or stood for some moments 
stupidly at gaze before trotting off or 
circling about to try to get my wind. 


Short of the distant barren grounds 
of Canada or Alaska I know of no 
place where caribou hunting equals 
either in sport or quantity and quality 
of the game, that which may still be 
had on the extensive barrens of 
Newfoundland. 


Many years ago, upon the advice of 
General Dashwood, a great English 
sportsman, I made a trip into the 
interior of the island. Aboard a small 
steamer, we went up the westerly 
coast of Newfoundland which, after 
passing the val- 
ley of the Cod- 
uroy and Cape 
Anguile, is very 
high and of an 


extreme  pictur- 
esqueness. Great 
mountains jut 


out breaking off 
in sheer cliffs of 
several hundred 
feet, over which 
crystal streams 
tumble in water- 
falls of long 
silvery ribbons 
of spray to the 
sea beneath. 
The following 
afternoon we en- 
tered the beauti- 
Ptlaepay of 
Islands and run- 
ning well up the 
harbor made 
fast at the wharf 
of Mr. Petrie’s 
store. Here I left 
the steamer and on stepping ashore 
was grasped by the strong, honest and 
faithful hand of Henry McWhittier 
who, for the next two months, was 
my sole companion, guide and friend, 
and a most loyal and able one he 
proved. Of upright build and a giant 
in strength, clad in mackinaw and 
high “huskie” moccasins, he looked the 
typical woodsman, and his clear blue 
eye showed a character and _ good 
temper which no punishing work up 
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rapids or tiring pack trips through 
forest, alder swamp or marshy 
barrens could ever ruffle. The after- 
noon was spent in going over our store 
of provisions which, with our tent and 
blankets, were stowed in the waist of 
our canoe. As we anticipated many a 
long march, our supplies, though ade- 
quate, were of a simple nature and for 
the sake of lightness unnecessary luxu- 
ries were omitted. 


Early on the morning of August 
25th we set out, paddling up the har- 
bor to the mouth of the Humber, and 
thence up the river until the current 
and rapids forced us to put aside our 
paddles and take up the setting poles. 
We kept well over to the left bank 
around the Devil’s Dancing Pool, a 
dangerous spot where the eddying and 
swirling current sucked in under a big 
overhanging cliff, and reached the foot 
of the upper rapids about noon. After 
boiling the kettle and having lunch, we 
poled the rest of the way up to the 
foot of Deer Lake, reaching there 
about three o’clock. Here we beached 
the canoe in a nearby cove and while 
Henry cut a bit of wood for an over- 
night camp, I took my fly rod and in 





about an hour over at the outlet 


caught a fine mess of trout. I had 18 
of them, all pretty much of a size, 
averaging about 34 of a pound each. 
The next day we did the sixteen miles 
to the head of Deer Lake opposite to 
where the railroad now has a small 
station. Sometimes shooting duck, of 
which there were quite a few, and at 
others fishing, we moved by slow 
stages up the Humber and then with 
several portages across to the head of 


Grand Lake, the largest body of water 
in the island, being nearly sixty miles 
in length. Skirting the upper end of 
this and just as we were turning the 
canoe into the Sandy Pond stream, we 
heard some honking around a little 
point, and approaching carefully I was 
able to bag a fatwold goose, one of a 
pair that were feeding in the shal- 
lows. After a night’s camp on the 
Sandy Pond stream, I next morning 
found quite near on the beach the 
fresh track of a wolf but never got 
a sight of the midnight prowler. 


We had already seen quite a few 
caribou, but as these were either 
young stags or does we didn’t make 
any serious effort to bag any, having 
a constant supply of trout, salmon, 
duck and snipe to supplement our sup- 
ply of provisions. It was still early 
in the season and the old stags were 
keeping to themselves in the timber, 
not yet having started to “run.” 

Before leaving Bay of Island, we 
had heard from a trapper of a range 
of barren hills] lying east and north 
of the headwaters of the Humber as 
being very plentifully stocked with 
game, and being a long march from 
the river, rarely 
visited by any 
hunters: nis 
man told us that 
he had _ spotted 
(i. e. blazed) a 
line in to these 
hills some three 
years before, but 
that he did not 
know of their 
having been vis- 
ited by any one 
since. As we had 
plenty of time, 
and as a trip in 


this direction 
would tend to 
meet any au- 
tumnal move- 
ment of the cari- 
bou from _ the 


north, we decided 
to have a look at 
this country. 
From Grand 
Lake, by way of 
Junction Brook, 
we made our way back to the Humber, 
which we again ascended to a point 
on the east bank between the lower 
and upper falls of the river. We 
found the point on the shore that the 
trapper had described to us and lead- 
ing away through the forest to the 
eastward, the fading moss grown and 
weather dimmed line spots with which 
he had marked this trail three years 
before. Here we made up a couple 
(Continued on page 55) 


Reynard of the Gray Cloak 


He Is on the ‘Black List,’? Yet He Thrives, and in Ever-Increasing Numbers 
Raises Havoc in Our Game Covers 


FW ee HE gray fox is one 
Fe AMUN, Bee S I of the few wild ani- 
mals peculiar to 
North America with 
the wit and courage 
to extend its do- 
main and increase 
its numbers in spite 
of rural develop- 
ment and the rapid- 

ly increasing popu- 
lation of the country. 

This is due to a number of things, 
first among which is the remarkable 
sagacity and natural cunning of the 
little gray animal, together with a 
bountiful man-made increase in its 
food supply and greatly aug- 
mented natural cover. 

The ebb and flow of all wild 
life is but a record of feast and 
famine. 

And is not man good to the 
little gray fox? He has cut 
down the trees and made mil- 
lions of acres of thickets and 
brush lots—ideal cover! He 
brought along rats and mice 
which have lately taken to sum- 
mering in the fields. He raises 
delicious poultry in backyard 
and farmstead, and stocks the 
hedgerows with pheasants. He 
plants orchards and berry 
patches, for the gray fox is 
very fond of fruit. And there are al- 
ways rich pickings from his kitchen 
refuse. 

And so, each year, as the food sup- 
ply increased, this fox multiplied and 
spread throughout the land to regions 
where the shadowy gray figure had 
never been seen before. Time was 
when local hunters north of the Penn- 
sylvania line called these northern 
stragglers “southern grays.” It is all 
one now, for the gray fox has become 
common in almost every state in the 
Union. 

The gray fox family is a large one, 
ranging from the Canadian border on 
the north down through Mexico to 
Colombia on the south and extending 
westward from the Atlantic to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Hot desert, fetid 
tropic, northern blizzard—it is equally 
at home. No matter where it finds it- 
self, the gray fox readily adapts itself 
to its new environment. It is equally 
content in a boggy swamp or the semi- 
arid regions of Lower California. 
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By DON CAMERON SHAFER 


Old natural historians will tell you 
that the gray fox (Urocyon cinereoar- 
genteus) once ranged no farther north 
than lower New York and Long Island. 
Now these foxes may be found through- 
out the state and into Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Combining, as it does, all the cun- 
ing of the red fox, with the stealth and 
cleverness of the cat family, Gray Fox 
lives happily and safely at the very 
edge of civilization, even in the out- 
skirts of cities, and screams defiance 
under the very windows of farmhouses 
at night. 

It is but natural that such a large 
family, sprinkled all over North Amer- 
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Combining to an uncanny degree vulpine 
sagacity and feline craftiness, the gray fox 
is a versatile and relentless game enemy. 
He is trap wise and will, in the majority of 
cases, foil the best trained pack of hounds— 
but with persistent effort he may be run to 
earth, and this effort on the part of sports- 
men is much needed during the coming year. 
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ica, should appear in a great variety 
of coloration and sizes, or many family 
groups, nearly alike in general appear- 
ance but varying a lot in size and 
habits. The gray fox attains its larg- 
est size and greatest beauty in the 
New England states and eastern New 
York. This fox is larger than the red 
fox, longer legged, bigger bodied and 
more powerful. Its coat is a beautiful 
combination of frosty gray, black, 
white and red. It is black about the 
feet, the end of the tail and extending 
up over the back to the ears and nose. 
It is white beneath, especially under 
the throat and about the nose tip. 
Often it has a red ruff nearly around 
the neck and reddish trimming on the 
upper legs, lower sides'and the under- 
part of the tail. It is truly a beautiful 
little animal, and just why its fur is 
not more in demand, when all other 
foxskins are so valuable, is unanswer- 
able. 

But the very fact that its handsome 
gray coat is not in style has been the 


gift of life to Gray Fox. The rough 
skin is worth only about $1.50, which 
is about the same as for a good musk- 
rat skin only a fraction of its size; 
only one-tenth of the price for a good 
red fox pelt in the raw. 

It isn’t because their skins are plen- 
tiful;. they are not. It is harder to 
take the skin away from a gray fox 
than it is from a red one— much 
harder! And as for trapping him, it 
is easier to catch a mink. 

True, dogs will run them. Hunters, 
who will shoot at anything, will not 
hesitate to pop them over. when they 
can, which isn’t very often. But Gray 
Fox does not run well to the dogs. 
He is forever popping into 
holes, into rock crevices, hollow 
trees, under old barns, even 
up into tree branches twenty 
and thirty feet above the 
ground. And because the skin 
is worth so little, the disgusted 
hunter will not stop to dig him 
out or bother to ‘set traps, 
which are usually ineffective, 
far from home. It is no joke to 
walk eight miles just to look at 
an empty fox trap. 

In both habits and natural 
cunning, the gray fox seems to 
be about midway between the 
true foxes and the cats. It is 
far more cunning and tricky 
than the red fox, which is saying a 
good deal, at least in this locality. It 
is almost wholly nocturnal in habits, 
bold and clever in the gray of dusk 
or the soft glow of moonlight nights. 
It really has no fear of man. It 
knows enough to avoid him as an 
enemy by day, but readily visits his 
dooryard at night. I have seen it flash 
across my auto lights in village streets 
at night. It is far more destructive 
than the red fox. It is a tireless 


(Continued on page 52) 
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“I TOOK THE BEAR ALONG ON THIS TRIP, AND HE SEEMED TO ENJOY CANOEING” 


Life on a Homestead 


and forty years of my life were 

spent in the woods. During those 
forty years, I had a great many adven- 
tures, the one I am going to relate tak- 
ing place in Minnesota. This all hap- 
pened thirty-eight years ago in the ex- 
treme northern part of the state. At 
that time the only railroad north of Du- 
luth was the Duluth and Iron Range. 
That ran as far North as Tower. 
North of Tower was a thick, 
unsurveyed wilderness clear to 
the Manitoba line. I had 
thought a great deal about 
northern Minnesota being a 
good country to go. to for the 
purpose of taking a homestead 
and also to do some trapping in 
October. 

A friend and I left Mar- 
quette, Michigan, for Tower. 
There we made up our packs of 
provisions and started out for 
the deep wilderness. We kept 
along the eastern shore of Ver- 
million Lake the first day. That 
evening we camped on Wakemup Bay 
near an Indian village. At this village 
we bought a birch bark canoe from an 
Indian. Next morning we crossed the 
lake, cached our canoe and _ started 
across to Pelican Lake. We camped 
there that night. The next morning 
we happened to strike a range line. 
These range lines were six miles apart 
and ran through to the Manitoba line, 
and except for them the country was 
unsurveyed. We followed this range 
line for two days. Then we came into 
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| AM now a man sixty years of age, 


age. 


HURL UTTAR 


Looking Back Forty Years 


By F. D. HOWE 


a pine forest and set about staking out 
a claim for each of us. After staking 
our claims, we started to build our 
cabins. My cabin, which was started 
first, was twelve by fourteen feet, built 
of small logs. When we had the walls 
up, our food was about gone so we 
started for Tower for a fresh supply. 
After three hard days of tramping we 
reached Tower tired and footsore. The 
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To those sturdy souls who braved the wil- 
derness, cutting themselves off from civil- 
ization voluntarily, in order that those who 
followed might profit, belongs a share of 
credit not always accorded by a busy present 
This simple tale depicts faithfully con- 
ditions as they existed forty years ago in a 
primitive, little known northern country. 


next morning my pal informed me that 
he had enough of that kind of life, so 
he quit me cold. I made up my pack 
and started out alone. The distance 
from Tower to my claim was about 
sixty miles through an unbroken wil- 
derness. That night I camped at the 
head of Vermillion Lake in a thicket of 
spruce and balsam. The nights were 
getting quite chilly and frosty, so I 
gathered wood, built a fire and cooked 
my supper. After supper I smoked my 
old corn-cob pipe. Being quite tired 
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from the long jaunt and the heavy 
pack, I soon rolled up in my blanket 
and in a jiffy was sound asleep. About 
two A. M. I was awakened by the worst 
howling and snarling I had ever heard. 
I jumped up and put some birch bark 
on the coals and soon had a blazing 
fire. I knew at once what the racket 
was all about, for I had heard wolves 
before. It was very dark and I could 
see their eyes shine like balls of 
fire and see them dart here and 
there in the darkness. They 
seemed to be afraid of the fire. 
I had a forty-four Winchester 
with me, so I tried my skill at 
shooting. Whenever I saw a 
wolf’s eye I fired. When day- 
light came I looked around to 
see what damage I had done to 
the pack and found three dead 
wolves and two wounded ones. 
The latter I soon put out of 
misery. One of the wounded 
wolves I think was the largest 
and oldest wolf I ever saw. His 
head and neck were white with 
age and he had neither front teeth nor 
tusks, though he was in good condition. 
I took their pelts and added them to 
my pack which made it very heavy. 
The next day I reached Black Duck 
Lake and when I took my pack off I 
pitched forward onto my face. For 
several minutes I could not stand on 
my feet. This was due to the strain 
of leaning forward, but at that time I 
didn’t know what caused it. The same 
thing has happened to me several times 
(Continued on page 48) 





HARRY KIRKOVER AND AN ARMFUL OF AMERICAN SETTERS, WHOSE 
ANCESTORS HAVE BEEN BRED BY HIM FOR SIX GENERATIONS 


URING the closed season sports- 
D men as a rule give more thought 

to the life history of the quail 
than they do when afield with dog and 
gun. In fact, their sentimental devo- 
tion to this wonderful game bird is 
manifested usually in a visualization 
after they have analyzed the experi- 
ences and observations of their days in 
the field. When the shooting is at its 
height, when the dogs are pointing and 
the little brown birds are whirring out 
of the wheat fields, apparently, much 
cscapes the mind, but when the plea- 
sures of the day in the open have some- 
what moved into the background, 
thoughts and impressions return with 
irresistible persistence. The saffron 
and tawny fields again unfold and the 
work of the well-schooled pointer and 
setter, as their delicate nostrils work 
out the puzzling vagaries of the scent, 
attains its true significance. 

The proper study of quail entails 
long experience, not within a certain 
circumscribed area, but during the 
open and closed seasons in all sections 
of the country where these great game 
birds exist. In no other manner can 
accurate knowledge be obtained, for 
while the observations in a single state 
or county may teach something of 
their superficial habits, it is not suf- 
ficient to enable the observer to formu- 
late a comprehensive opinion. 

The habits of quail differ greatly in 
_ different sections. Typography and 
feed are, of course, important factors 
in regulating their ways of life. Why 
birds in some sections will avoid the 
cover they frequent in other sections 
only a few miles away, is difficult to 
understand. 

The study of quail has been one of 
my hobbies and for years, when living 
in a quail country, I jotted down notes 


of my findings. My observations, how- 
ever, are only those of a single individ- 
ual and therefore not authoritative. 

Although the quail is the best loved 
of American game birds, there is a de- 
plorable lack of authentic literature on 
their habits, and this, I believe, is one 
of the greatest obstacles that confronts 
the conversationist and sportsman who 
is desirous of protecting them. 

The manner in which modern agri- 
culture is practiced is the most serious 
factor confronting the future of the 
quail in this country. This particularly 
applies to the East and Middle West 
where intensive farming is the order 
and the old rail fence and the weed 
patches are scrupulously removed. In 
parts of the South quail are also show- 
ing an alarming decrease, but only in 
those regions where up-to-date farming 
methods prevail. 

The old-style farmer tolerant of zig- 
zag rail fence is the real friend of the 
quail. While on this subject, it is per- 
missible to call attention of natural- 
ists to the fact that quail are most 
plentiful where weeds and wild grasses 
are riotous. And, furthermore, the 
fact should not be overlooked that de- 
spite all declarations to the contrary, 
quail make not the slightest headway 
against curtailing the growth of weeds. 
No matter how many quail feed in cer- 
tain wheat fields, year after year, in 
just such localities the growth of weeds 
will be found the strongest. It is only 
a case of Nature’s methods of utilizing 
seed-feeding birds, not to keep the 
weeds under control, but rather to thin 
them to a perfect stand. 

Where there are no birds, few weeds 
nor seed-bearing grasses would thrive. 
If you would demonstrate this for your 
own satisfaction, take two small plots 
of ground and cover both with all the 


Bob White 
and 
Bird Dogs 
In Two po eee One 


By SENECA 


weed or grass seeds that the same plot 
in nature would bear. The stand that 
results will be poor. Too thin to thrive! 
Then reverse the experiment by sow- 
ing the weeds sparsely and a splendid 
stand will follow. This may possibly 
be sensed as an argument against with- 
holding the shooting of quail in certain 
localities because of the belief largely 
advertised that without quail, farming 
would end. 

Scientists also credit quail with be- 
ing great destroyers of. insects. This 
is also used as an argument against 
quail shooting for all time to come. To 
be sure quail do levy some toll on in- 
sects. A few years ago I had several 
bevies of quail under observation dur- 
ing a long siege of cinch bugs, cut and 
army worms. For the first few days 
after these insects arrived they sought 





BOB WHITE IS ESSENTIALLY AN UPLAND 
BIRD, PREFERRING THE SUN-SWEPT EX- 
PANSE OF A RAGWEED FIELD TO THE 
COOLNESS OF. THE WOODS; NEVERTHE- 
LESS, \HEVIS) OFTEN SFOUNDSTHERE. | yA 
COVEY WILL SOMETIMES PERCH IN THE 
LIMBS OF TREES ON THE FOREST'S EDGE 
AND THERE REMAIN WITH STOLID _IN- 
DIFFERENCE TO DOG AND MAN—A PER- 
FORMANCE QUITE UNACCOUNTABLE 
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COMBINING BOTH BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE, THE 
SETTER CANNOT BE SURPASSED AS A QUAIL DOG 





them eagerly, but afterwards, as they 
came on in hordes, they paid little at- 
tention to them, and I am sure the 
birds were not of the slightest influence 


in causing any diminuation of the in-_ 


sect pests. These observations were 
made at a time when not a blade of 
corn or grass was left unconsumed. 

The inference that is drawn 
from this experience is_ that 
quail partake of insects as a 
relish and not as a constant 
food. Furthermore, in the 
spring when the feeding 
grounds have been burned or 
plowed under and the birds 
obliged to subsist on an insect 
diet, they are usually emaciated 
and many are found dead. This 
bring up the fact that quail in 
spring have to pass through 
periods of food scarcity, al- 
though conditions appear just 
the opposite. Farmers burn off 
the weeds to induce an early 
growth of grass for livestock, 
and the fields are plowed under, 
leaving no seed-bearers of any 
kind for the birds. There is 
nothing in the way of foliage to pro- 
tect them and many succumb to at- 
tacks from their enemies in the air. 
This is the reason that for days and 
days in the spring they hug the briar 
patches so closely. 

Quail are usually considered as per- 
manent residents of farming sections 
only. This to a great extent is true, 
but there are also farmless sections 
of the United States where countless 
bevies pass their existence in timber 
lands. In the Ozarks of Missouri and 
Kansas some of the best quail shooting 
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- the well-known call Bob White, 


ONE OF THE FINEST SIGHTS IN THE FIELD—A SET- 
TER BACKING HIS TEAMMATE. HERE IS A PICTURE 
THAT WILL NEVER FAIL TO THRILL THE SPORTS- 
MAN AS LONG AS BOB WHITE AND BIRD DOGS EXIST 


can be obtained far from cultivated 
lands. This is also true of the Louisi- 
ana woods and other timbered sections 
of the South. 

Years ago reports were often heard 
of migrating birds. These movements 
usually occurred in the fall. Never 
was the amount of territory covered 


DUQUE 


Quail hunting gives to the sportsman a 
pleasure not associated with any other form 
of upland shooting. To hunt woodcock, one 
must plow through acres of birch and alder 
thicket; that evanescent mystery, the ruffed 
grouse, will lead one a merry chase through 
rugged forest-clad hills . . . but Bob White 
loves the weed-covered fields. There, under 
the enchantment of an autumn sky, he gives 
new life to thousands of tired men . 
his premier place in their hearts is secure. 
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by these migrations great, and it prob- 
ably came about through stress of food 
more than anything else, the migra- 
tions usually being preceded by severe 
drought which made food scarce in 
both seed-producing areas and culti- 
vated sections. 


During the mating period, I have 
seen a few conflicts between cock quail. 
On these occasions the valiant little 
chaps put up a great struggle for the 
demure awaiting female. In spring 
the plaintive Quoi Hee is supplanted by 
And 


.. and 


this call dominates, all others until the 
young are almost full grown, for dur- 
ing their growing time there are many 
males and females that have not as yet 
fulfilled the duties of the season. When 
the time comes for quail to build their 
nests they usually resort to meadows, 
fields of grain, or corners of pasture 
land, where buck-brush or 
screening growths give them 
the semblance of safety. The 
daring that quail display in the 
choice of their nests is of con- 
stant interest. I have found 
quail nests in the center of a 
logging road occupying the mid- 
dle ridge of grass left through 
the constant use of two-horse 
teams. If a single-horse vehi- 
cle had at any time during the 
nesting period passed along 
this road the nest could scarcely 
have escaped being trampled on 
by the horses’ hoofs. The 
strangest thing about this par- 
ticular nest was not that the 
brave little lady escaped being 
crushed under foot, but rather 
that all of the eggs hatched 
despite the fact that she was flushed 
from her nest several times each day 
by the passing of the teams. I remem- 
ber a fine little lady that established 
her nest in some lespedeza, locally 
called Japan Clover, whereas the na- 
tives pronounced it “Jaypan Clover,” 
cloaked from outside vision by a clump 
of buck-brush. The strangest part ot 
it all was that about 30 pointers and 
setters were kept within the same en- 
closure. Possibly her choice had been 
guided by a nearby pond. Once in a 
(Continued on page 62) 






































Gather All of the Sonny Boys in 
the Land and Bring Them to the 
Campfire of Forest and Stream 


Your boy and the next man’s boy from the cities and the hamlets— 
from every home where the spirit of a fisherman lives and srows— 
all of you come and enter the “lists” of the Sonny Boy Contest for 1924. 


HIS year, Forest AND STREAM starts the fishing season with a message for 
ld every Sonny Boy in the land. Now, even before the ice has come and gone, 
the message is going through the land to all the Sonny Boys. Now is the time 

to enroll and earn your colors as a real Sonny Boy. 


Every boy who is under eighteen years of age is a Sonny Boy and is eligible. 
Fat, chubby boys and lean, wiry boys—boys who smile and boys who in the heat of 
battle, frown . . . all of you whose golden heritage is the right to fish and play. 
Come into the Sonny Boy Contest and win the real distinction that should be yours. 


For fifty years FOREST AND STREAM has been building sports- 
men. The rich heritage which belongs to all of the Sonny Boys 
of the land is properly yours—ours is the task to bring it to you 
in its rich fulfillment and enjoyment. 


Today is the day to enter. Yours will be a great opportunity. 
Not only will there be rich awards, but national distinction for 
the Sonny Boys who achieve in this great contest. 


Use this coupon and enroll now: 
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Editor, 
SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


*Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonny Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 
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A TEN-SHOT POSSIBLE FROM REST AT 
200 YARDS ON A 12-RING CENTER 1-4/10 
INCHES IN DIAMETER 


ing in which a weapon of any de- 

scription may be used, is rapidly 
increasing in popularity in the United 
States. This has been largely due to 
the recent International Free Rifle 
Matches, in which several American 
teams have been victorious. 

Modern free rifle shooting is 
principally of two kinds: The 
most popular is with high- 
power heavy match rifles. In 
this, the shooting is usually at 
the International target at 300 
meters (329 yards). The inner 
or 10-ring is approximately 
four inches in diameter and as 
one-third of the course is fired 
standing, one-third kneeling, 
and one-third prone, and as the 
very best match ammunition 
makes groups of approximately 
3% inches in diameter at this 
range, the center is very diffi- 
cult to hit, and the shooting is 
of a kind to fire the enthusiasm 
of the most expert. 

The other free rifle shooting is with 
.22 caliber match rifles at 100 yards. 
Any .22 rifle equipped with iron sights 
may be used. The target is the inter- 
national 300-meter target reduced ex- 


Fin: rifle shooting, or rifle shoot- 


The Return 
of the 
Free Rifle 


A Much Discussed Subject 
Among Riflemen 


By C. S. LANDIS 


actly in proportion to the reduction in 
the length of the range. The 10-ring, 
therefore,of the 100-yard international 
target is about 1-3/10 inches in diam- 
eter, not a particularly easy mark to 
hit, especially when shooting kneeling, 
or offhand. 

There is also a large amount of 
long-range prone shooting with both 
.22 and .30 caliber free rifles. This is 


UU 


“The absurdity of set rules, which limit a 
man to a crudely finished, poorly balanced 
and stocked service rifle, but which allow 
anything at all in the way of special ammu- 
nition, spotting telescopes, etc., is perfectly 
evident to every shooter and to every one 
else except those who make such rules.” Mr. 
Landis predicts that thru the medium of the 
free rifle, better marksmanship will result. 
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not usually called “free rifle’ shooting, 
but the conditions are such that any 
rifle may be used, or possibly any rifle 
having a trigger pull of not less than 
three pounds. In this, the .22 shooting 





A WORLD’S RECORD OF 917x1000 FOR 100 


SHOTS OFFHAND AT 200 
CENTER IS 3.36” IN 
BLACK BULL IS 11” 


CONSECUTIVE 
YARDS. WHITE 
DIAMETER. 


is done at 200 yards and the long-range 
shooting with high-power rifles at 
1,000, 1,100 and 1,200 yards. A few 
matches of this kind are held at 600 
yards. 

The net result of all this activity is 
the gradual elimination of a large 
number of the useless and often silly 
restrictions that for the last 
fifteen years have handicapped 
the rifleman who was interested 
in producing, owning and using 
in competition the most accu- 
rate and the finest and most 
effective type of target rifle 
that could be manufactured. 

The absurdity of set rules, 
which limit a man to a crudely 
finished, poorly balanced and 
stocked service rifle, but which 
allow anything at all in the 
way of special ammunition, 
spotting telescope, shooting 
coats, arm bands or _ hooks, 
slings, sights and shooting posi- 
tion, is perfectly evident to every 
shooter and to everyone else ex- 
cept those who make such rules; and 
the rule makers are usually not com- 
petitors or otherwise many of these 
absurd rules would be changed. 

(Continued on page 47) 





A FREE RIFLE INTERNATIONAL 


TEAM TRYOUT IN PROGRESS 





through my duffle for a length 

of lampwick with which to re- 
place the old lacings on my snowshoes, 
I came upon a notebook in which I 
had recorded all kinds of data pertain- 
ing to woodsman- 
ship that I had 
collected during 
three long win- 
ters in the north 
woods of Canada 
and the States. 
Numerous things 
that one cannot 


‘Tis other day, as I was hunting 
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wipe dic rat 
books, tricks of 


hunting and liv- 
ing in the moun- 
tains that I had 
learned first 
hand from the 
Montagnais, the 
Iroquois and the 
St. Regis Indians. 
Nothing recorded 
that I had not 
previously tried myself, to my utmost 
satisfaction. Amongst these notes I 
found numerous comments on different 
types of snowshoes, and as slesera- 
quettes” literally spell “life” in the 
backwoods, I have decided to incorpo- 
rate these memos into one article 
which I hope will assist my fellow 
sportsmen in selecting “shoes” that 
will most adequately meet their needs 
during the winter. 

My favorites, for every-day use in 
the bush country, are two rather well- 
known models, namely, the ‘Penob- 
scot” (Fig. 1) and the “Bearpaw” 
(Fig. 4), both of which I use accord- 
ing to the quality of the snow and the 
type of country to be traversed. The 
former, long, slender and light, repre- 
sents an excellent “shoe” for the open 
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Using snowshoes that do not fit 
the country one trails through is 
almost as inefiicient woodsman- 
ship as trying to build a fire with 
green tamarack boughs. The in- 
formation contained in this ar- 
ticle comes indirectly from the 
St. Regis, Montagnais and Iro- 
quois Indians, whose very exis- 
tence during the “big snows” de- 
pends upon “les raquettes.” 
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country, river travel, or treking on a 
long, well-defined trail. The long tail 
keeps the “shoe” pointed forward, and 
with a little practice a graceful, swing- 
ing step can be acquired without lift- 
ing the entire “shoe” off the snow. I 
always pick this 
model when I 
have to make 
time, tor rts is 
well bowed at the 
tip and does not 
sink much in the 
snow. This is an 
excellent model 
for trappers or 
surveyors whose 
daily work takes 
them on long 
trips up rivers, 
beaten trails or 
across lakes. I 
have found that 
the “sandal har- 
ness” illustrated 
in Fig. a is best 
adapted to this 
S1.0.0)7) SetOreart 
permits of easy, comfortable travel at 
a greater speed than is ordinarily re- 
quired. This model is gener- 
ally made with cowhide web- 
bing. 





** Les 
Raquettes”’ 


North Country Snow- 
shoes and Their Use 


By STAG MURRAY 


The “Bearpaw,” on the other hand, 
is most suitable for use in rough, up- 
and-down, bushy country. It is an ex- 
cellent trail-breaker, and the user can 
soon learn to jump upon and over logs, 
rocks and hillocks, climb steep em- 
bankments and travel through dense 
brush on this shoe with greater ease 
than any other models I will comment 
upon. Note that the real “Bearpaw” 
is readily distinguished by the total 
lack of a tail, while the “Montagnais 
Bearpaw” (Fig. 5) is made with a wee 
bit of a tail which serves no particu- 
lar purpose other than to identify it 
as of Montagnais making. On this 
“shoe” I have always used the Mon- 
tagnais hitch (Fig. f), for it gives 
the wearer the most complete control 
of the shoes that is possible, making 
it easy to turn, quickly and without 
effort, and enabling the user to lift the 
shoe entirely at each step, which is 
necessary for the most efficient use of 
this type of shoe. A more detailed 
explanation of the 
manner of adjusting 
(Continued on p. 44) 









Touring With Raymond Spears 


The Importance of Taking Good Books with You on Tour Cannot Be Overemphasized 


T is a great impertinence to tell 
] anyone what they should read, yet 

I should be derelict if the subject 
were not discussed with regard to a 
tourist’s library. My own experience 
has been exasperating and humiliating 
in this matter. No matter what the 
journey, the reading fell into three 
periods. 

In the first place, a region to be vis- 
ited strikes my fancy. Perhaps in my 
boyhood or youth some urge developed 
because of a hint, a book, or an article. 
Thus FOREST AND STREAM inevitably 
looms large in my memories regarding 
the things that led me to periodical 
sprees out in the landscape, “travel- 
ing.” There were “Yo,” and Emerson 
Hough, and “Kingfisher,” and T. S. 
Van Dyke’s series of articles which 
developed into the wonderful “Still- 
hunter’—the best book ever written 
telling how to hunt. I recall para- 
graphs from letters whose writers I do 
not name. 

Thus the Mississippi River, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Deserts, the Ca- 
nadian Wilderness, the Great Lakes, 
Maine, and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Texas all were destinations, long be- 
fore I more than half-believed I should 
ever see them. With a travelers’ work- 
ing library always stacked up around 
me—my father collected thousands of 
volumes—I ranged far and wide in 
reading, and if 
there is one fact 
plainer than all 
others, it is that 
the tourist will 
add immeasura- 
bly to his or her 
pleasure if, long 
before going, a 
a small collection 
of books is ac- 
cumulated, cover- 
ing,in the matter 
of auto touring, 
the methods of 
traveling in the 
chosen way. 

I have many 
inquiries regard- 
ing “What to see” on a trip, and which 
trail to follow, and even where to go. 
Just to wander off somewhere, nowhere 
in particular, but everywhere some- 
time, is vagabonding. This can be 
very delightful, as those who read 
Stevenson’s donkey-tours, and Henry 
Francks’ wanderings afoot in the 
Andes, or Dickens’ trip down the Mis- 
sissippi know. But even the most way- 
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tain roads, 


of relaxation. 
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After a hard drive through hot 
desert country, or a nerve-rack- 
ing run over dangerous moun- 
nothing takes 
place of a good book as a means 
Every one has 
his favorites, but the list Mr. 
Spears gives is particularly ap- 
propriate to the auto camper. 
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ward and unplanned wanderings do 
concentrate upon some certain region, 
or comprehend some certain phases of 
observations. 

A notebook, I should say, is the most 
important of all working libraries, 
especially for a tourist. A journal- 
ruled, blue-lined, ink-papered well- 





bound book of 200 to 400 pages is best. 
I find a loose-leaf notebook with my 
portable typewriter excellent. The 
pages should be somewhere from six 
by eight by ten inches. There is a 
psychological reason—I don’t know the 
science of it—why the larger page in- 
vites more notes and a copious descrip- 
tion of any or all scenes. This is my 
experience. I 
have, in fact, a 
notebook in my 
pocket for jot- 
tings (from which 
I rewrite at 
length some- 
times), the things 
that I desire to 
recall. 

There are a 
number of auto- 
mobile camping 
books on the 
market. Captain 
Fordyce’s “Trail- 
craft” is espe- 
cially interesting, 
since it relates to 
Rocky Mountain and Desert wander- 
ings. Jessup has written two auto 
touring books which go into multifer- 
ous detail. Steward Edward White’s 
books on outdoor travels with pack- 
horses are useful. I should say that 
the would-be tourist ought to obtain at 
least a dozen or fifteen books on camp- 
ing out, including the Kephart, Hard- 
ing, canoeing, motorboat and other 


the 


types and kinds of “tell-how” and de- 
scriptive materials. 

The reason is, one_ instinctively 
grasps and remembers the things 
which appeal as “good ideas,” and the 
accumulation of these good ideas means 
that the tourist will be prepared for 
the things for which a particular hank- 
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ering is felt. These “know-how” books 
are preliminary reading. I have some 
few of this type of books. I have 
clipped hundreds of items from news- 
papers and magazines, because they 
seemed “reasonable.” I suppose that in 
these days, probably ninety per cent. 
of what one knows and practices in 
outdoor life comes directly or indirectly 
from reading. Certain it is, that prac- 
tically every automobile tourist went 
forth ignorant, except for reading, and 
by perseverance and experiment, based 
on more or less reading, learned more 
or less “how.” And thus if one will 
simply make a practice of considering 
the personal utility of each suggestion 
of camping, touring, cooking and other 
practice, practically all the difficulties 
of touring can be met with equanimity. 

“What is the best road from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific? Also, 
please name the interesting places to 
visit on the way.” 

My own memory of the trip from 
Central New York to the Pacific con- 
tains material for not less than 50,000 
words of mere description. The one 
stretch of highway from Johnson’s 
pass, by Orr’s ranch, across Skull Val- 
ley, along Granite Mountain, around 
the Tulle Marsh, by Fish Springs 
Ranch, through Kerney, and on to Iba- 
pah, in the Great Salt Lake Desert 
contains “interesting objects” that 
could not be catalogued as in an en- 
cyclopzdia in less than a hundred thou- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
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PLAN TO SAVE THE DUCKS 


Audubon Society Would Make Bird Sanctuary of 
the proposed Gulf Coast Shooting Club 


UT of the storm of protest against the plan 
() of E. A. MclIlhenny and his associates to 
establish a gigantic hunting club in the 
midst of the Louisiana Wild Life Sanctuaries, 
there has evolved a definite and constructive prop- 
osition for saving the wild fowl of that region from 
the guns of the hunters and at the same time pro- 
tecting against loss those who invested in the Lou- 
isiana Gulf Coast Club. 

This plan is brought forward by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, who sees the possibilities for es- 
tablishing one vast, solid chain of sanctuaries in 
the great territory of the Louisiana Coast where 
wild fowl winter. He dreams of a bird reservation 
extending from Cote Blanche Bay westward to the 
Mermentau River, a territory about 80 miles in 
length and from 10 to 15 miles in width. 

“This plan concerning which I have been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. MclIlhenny for some weeks,” 
said Mr. Pearson today, “contemplates the pur- 
chase of the 100,000 acre tract on which the Club 
has option, and adding it to the adjoining wild life 
sanctuaries. 

“Tt was through Mr. Mcllhenny’s efforts origi- 
nally that Mrs. Russell Sage and the Rockefeller 
Foundation purchased as bird reservations great 
territories in that region,and Mr. MclIlhenny states 
that he was very anxious to place the remaining 
territory in sanctuary, but saw no means of get- 
ting the funds to do this. He declares that his 
present efforts to establish a hunting club in the 
region was his second choice and that he has been 
doing this in order that the wild fowl which came 
there so abundantly in winter might have a mea- 
sure of protection which private game preserves 
usually afford. 

“This being the case,” continued Mr. Pearson, 
“there appears to be no logical reason why he and 
his associates should not be willing to sell the ter- 
ritory for reservation purposes. I know of one 
gentleman who tentatively approached Mr. Mcll- 
henny on the subject some months ago and offered 
personally to be responsible for a sum of not less 
than $50,000 toward the purchase price. This 
party has recently indicated to me his willingness 
to ‘take off his coat and work for raising a fund to 


buy the land if it can be purchased at a reasonable 
price,’ and there are others interested.” 

Mr. Pearson who has personally examined much 
of the territory in this part of Louisiana, states: 
“T have reason to believe that a considerable por- 
tion of this proposed club property is at present 
unsuitable for ducks, but could doubtless be made 
a great haven for them by certain dredging and 
diking operations. On other parts of the territory 
wild fowl occur in myriads. 

“Here and there in the marsh are ridges where 
cattle are run and where the soil is cultivated. If 
the land should be purchased and presented to the 
state of Louisiana as a wild life reservation I think 
the state would be glad to accept it. Furthermore, 
it is possible that an income might be derived by 
grazing and farming privileges on the ridges that 
would be quite sufficient to pay the running ex- 
penses of guarding the territory. 

“If the people in this country can be made suf- 
ficiently interested to purchase this, and one other 
smaller tract of land, we will have a continuous 
wild fowl sanctuary of far greater extent than ex- 
ists anywhere on this continent. It is the natural 
winter home of vast numbers of those waterfowl 


~that annually swarm down the Mississippi Valley 


from Canada upon the approach of cold weather, 


“and a reservation of this extent would be one of 


the most valuable moves that could be made toward 
preserving in numbers many species of our perse- 
cuted wild water-fowl. 


FOOTPRINT STUDIES 


HE snow, declared Thoreau, is the great lev- 
eler. If you wander abroad the open roads 
and line fences, the brooks and frozen rivers, 

you will find the snow a daily register wherein 
each and every passer has printed his current 
biography and history. If you would learn some- 
thing not in books or mouths of men, step along 
the finely printed tracks of some animal and un- 
ravel the record of its nocturnal wanderings. Of 
all the trail makers, none have the variety and vol- 
ume of the fox. This prowler of the snows writes 
a complete natural history on every expedition 
from the home den. It is epic and dramatic with 
comedy playing side by side with tragedy, and the 
life of a night runs the gamut of the scale in prime- 
val fashion. The law of survival still dominates 
the life of the woodfolk and open country. 

A long, vigorous tramp across country is medici- 
nal in a physical way, and in a mental manner is a 
liberal education. Nature does not open her book 
of secrets for the speculative eyes of the world, 
but when snow covers the landscape with a white 
blanket she has to reveal many secrets that are a 
closed book at other times of the year. A summer 
friendship may lead one close to the haunt of 
these strange doings of her little people, but only 
a sincere intimacy ever reports the discovery of 
the hiding-places. In winter all is different. If 
you are wise to the wiles and habits of these haunt- 
ers of the silences, you follow the border thick- 
ets and wood paths, the line fences and streams. 
Tracks in the snow tell the story in graphic style. 

All life is on the move in search of prey and 
food or in endless journeyings that yield not their 
information as to the purpose. You look upon 
tracks strange and unknown, that have no begin- 
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ning and no end, that seemed to have served no 
purpose other than to do the immaculate snow 
with meaningless impressions. Again you come 
upon trails you recognize and it is with great plea- 
sure you follow it to an end—you find the foot- 
prints of old acquaintances far from their habitat 
haunts and wonder the reason of the pilgrimage. 
The snow may reveal the cause—a bit of feathers 
and spots of blood. At other times you never find 
trail’s end nor solve the meaning of the problem. 

In time, with practice and patience born of 
woods’ experience, you read these silent prints as 
you recognize old friends along a city street. The 
happenings of wood and field become common 
property. The lace-work designs of voles and 
shrews, the delicate tracery of small birds, the fine 
clean-cut print of the ruffed grouse, the circles and 
triangles of the hares and rabbits, the far-flung 
line of wanderings of the fox, the prowling of 
mink and weasel and skunk, the big tracks of deer 
working out of the dense growth, the catty yet fur- 
tive dottings of the wildcat—all these snowy trails 
have a tale that may prove not only interesting 
from a biological point of view, but quite useful 
in information necessary to one in the fishing and 
hunting seasons. He who can read footprints must 
know the wild and there you find that friendship 
is strong and love is reciprocated. 


MORE DRAINAGE 


T is now proposed to drain the Winneshiek Bot- 
| toms along the Mississippi extending for thirty 

‘miles between Lynxville, Wisconsin, to Lan- 
sing, lowa. This project has for its object the de- 
velopment of this land for agricultural purposes. 
Previous instances of a similar nature have shown 
enterprises of this nature to be of a very doubtful 
character. Should it go through, however, it would 
unquestionably benefit the drainage companies and 
the engineers—that is all. 

On the other hand, as opposing this project, we 
have arrayed the following incontrovertible facts: 
(1) The estimated expenditure in draining this 
land is about $80.00 per acre. 
away a great storage plant for flood water that has 
in years past materially helped to mitigate the 
losses in the flooded districts of the lower Missis- 
sippi. (38) It would abolish one of the most mag- 
nificent breeding grounds for waterfowl in this 
section of the country. (4) It would wipe out the 
revenue obtained annually from the trapping of 
muskrats in this section. (5) It would destroy an 
excellent fishing territory and a spawning ground 
which has served to stock the Mississippi Valley 
with fish. 

One of the best ways to protect natural re- 
sources of this character is to make sure that the 
Public Shooting Ground Game Refuge Bill passes 
at the next session of Congress. Write to your 
Congressman. 


N. R. A. 


HE majority of the shooting public, especially 
the field sportsmen, do not appreciate the 
scope of the National Rifle Association and 

regard it solely as a target shooters’ proposition. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In the first place, the qualification courses and 
various competitions given by this association 
prove of inestimable value to the field sportsmen. 
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(2) It would take | 


They train his eye, develop his self-control, and 
augment his powers of observation. 

Secondly, they keep alive that natural love of 
shooting—the report of the rifle, the smell of pow- 
der and the outdoor life. This spirit is prone to 
wither in the man who goes in the field but once or 
twice a year and fires only a few shells. Then, too, 
they cultivate new and valuable friendships. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important of all, the 
National Rifle Association is the only organization 
of its kind of national scope and sanctioned by the 
War Department. This close cooperation is mani- 
fested in the privileges that have been accorded the 
members of the N. R. A. in the purchasing of gov- 
ernment arms and ammunition. Its potent in- 
fluence has been specially felt by the stand it has 
taken and the pressure it has brought to bear in 
keeping secure the inalienable right of every citi- 
zen to possess and, when necessary, protect him- 
self with firearms. This in itself, if for no other 
reason, is sufficient cause to warrant the existence 
and maintenance of such an organization, and 
it deserves the earnest and hearty cooperation of 
every sportsman. The only way in which this co- 
operation can be secured is by increasing its roll of 
membership. 


THE REASON FOR THE UNSTABLE 
BALANCE OF NATURE 


EOPLE talk of the balance of nature as if it 
were as stable and permanent as the everlast- 
ing hills. They forget that it is unbalanced 

more often than balanced and that it requires very 
little to upset it. 

Civilized man is continually upsetting the so- 
called balance of nature. He shoots the game 
birds and lets their natural enemies escape, with 
a result that the surviving game birds often have 
a very unequal battle with the vermin. 

Nature itself is often responsible for destroying 
the balance, as, witness the effects of the rabbit 
plague in the North. When the hares die from 
disease the vermin of the North turn to the ptarmi- 
gan and grouse for food and in a short time almost 
annihilate them. Then the vermin with wings, 
notably the goshawk and snowy owl, travel south 
like another plague and destroy the grouse of the 
forest regions of Canada and northern United 
States. When we have the next rabbit plague, 
which will be in about two years, our grouse will 
almost disappear. They should then be protected 
by closed seasons in all the states. At such times 
the grouse are as scarce in the great governmental 
preserves of Canada and this country where guns 
are never taken as in the open shooting territory. 
The sportsmen should give up shooting them vol- 
untarily and instead devote their energies to kill- 
ing the destroyers. 

Regardless of the existence of plagues, the bal- 
ance of nature would be upset to a very noticeable 
extent within twenty-five years if no efforts were 
made to keep the vermin in check. If no vermin 
were destroyed during that length of time and a 
closed season declared on all legitimate game dur- 
ing the same period, there would be less of the 
latter at the end of twenty-five years than there 
is now. 

While man often does upset the balance of na- 
ture, he can at the same time prove a most impor- 
tant asset in maintaining the proper balance, 





‘‘Fishing 


T’S true, the fishing’s o’er 
| —the shooting done—but! 

—what about the “‘narrow 
ski,” the ‘“‘webbed shoe,” and 
the “slender sled,” with the 
upturned end? Then, what 
about camping? — “In the 
Snow?” “Sure and 
comfort!” 
through the ice, in 
shanty - boat com- 
fort? If not, you 
have a treat in store 
for you. 

Such a craft, 7x7 
front, 7x5 sides, 
and? Vex Deatear, eis 
shown in No. 1 (in 
other words, 7’ long 
and high, in front 
7 deep, and 5’ high 
iInereaL) ee ehourmoL 
us have crowded 
into it, but I origi- 
nally built it for my 
partner and self, to 
be used on a_ so- 
called “Lost Lake,” 
where we had _ to 
pack, or rather, to- 
boggan, our duffle 
in, and it is a com- 
bination of a sort of 
“cabin” and tent; 
but—such a one as 
could be anchored 
any place on the 
lake, where we could 
Gasmip en Gl este 
Hshine rupees herd 
changed, then up 
and away, until we 
had located another 
runway, without 
taking down our 
tent, or gding to the 
trouble of “rolling 
our packs!” 

The accompany- 
ing sketches show 
this “ice shanty- 


boat,” in detail, along with the gear 
that we made to go with it, as we 


on the Jce—in 
Did you ever try fishing 


Thru the Ice in Shanty Boat Comfort’ 


IRWIN 


By HARRY 
“The Tapered Line is Oiled, Dressed, Coiled and Dried: 
The Rods!—Fly, Bait and Surf, lay side-by-side; 

While across the case, on the other wall, 

Hang the grease swathed guns, used in the Fall. 

Tis hard to keep with the Law’s intent, 

For it’s the ‘Winter of Our Discontent. ” 


were, at the time, some distance’ to the 


from a source of supplies, and any- 
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Opening 
8" Diamater Op 


how—we like to “Tinker Tents, and 
Tackle,’ and thus utilize our’spare time. 


Sleeve 


of old deer hides at night. 
were hung at the foot of the bunks, 


After we had moved in, we 
added a seat, No. 17, merely a 
rough plank, having 1’ 6” legs 
at one end and crotch legs at 
the other to hook over the rail 
of the lower bunk; a “drop 
down” table (dining) hinged 

front side of the shanty, like 


the smaller table, No. 18, rope hinged 


to the side rail of 
the shanty proper. 
This was for the 
use of the cook, who, 
when having them 
in operation, closed 
the “spearing hole” . 
with a cover of 
halved saplings, 
which had stop 
blocks on the under 
side to prevent its 
“slippini7 1644 Lome 
with the cook” 
into the hole. The 
“spearing seat” 
was located as 
indicated. in 
No. 3, and was) 
made of canvas, as 
shown in No. 15, 
while alongside 
of it was a place 
for the “easy chair,” 
No. 16. A ground 
cloth, used as a pack 
cover to the tobog- 
gan, was laid under 
the lower bunk, on 
which to store sup- 
plies, which were 
placed at each end 
to avoid the “sag.” 
Another strip of 
“bundle cloth” was 
laid under the spear- 
ing seat for storage, 
while a 2’ 6” x 4’ 6” 
ground cloth was 
laid over the floor 
and hole, on which 
were spread a couple 
Our packs 
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while from the rear uprights each of 
us strung a line across the back, from 
which was suspended our ditty bags 
and “personals.” 

A pair of folding lanterns hung from 
the rafters, one at the head of the 
bunk, and the other just to one side of 
the stove, between 
it and the bunks. 
Both lanterns were 
rigged on lines to be 
lowered, and “tied 
off” at any height, 
for reading while in 
the bunks, and for 
the “cook” to “see 
what’s doing” on 
the stove. 

No. 8 shows the 
full detail and lay- 
out of the muslin, in 
building. The mus- 
lin was dyed a deep 
green, before assem- 
bling, and after set- 
ting up at the lake, 
it was opaqued with 
black water color on 
the inside, to help in 
throwing the  out- 
side light down the 
snow -swept' space, 
about 10 or 12 feet 
all the way around 
the craft, and up 
through the spear- 
ing hole. The win- 
dows, a 2 x 1 dor- 
mer, such as de- 
scribed to use with 
the pack tent, in the 
April issue of For- 
EST & STREAM for ts Fe eRe ee 
22, No. 9, was fitted yc taro ohtie 
into the roof, open- 
ing toward the rear, 
with inside cover of 
black canton flannel, 
running from back 
to front. There were also three 12” 
round auto windows, No. 6, one in 
front and one on each side as shown, 
No. 8, fitted with a 12” drawn string 
sleeve, No. 7, of black canton flannel. 
These were for the use of the one “on 
the battery” of tip-ups when he desired 
to “look-see,” without opening the door, 
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No. 4 and 5, which was also fitted with 
the black cover tacked to the door lintel 
on its top side, and sliding on guide 
wires attached to each door post, from 
a screw eye at the bottom to one at the 
top. A pocket—at the bottom of the 
flannel—carried a stick, which helped 
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Pocket 


to fold the flannel wpward on the wires, 
when a downward pull was given to 
the draw strings, of which there were 
two sets, one in and “tother” out. 
When located, snow was packed about 
the pockets carrying the sticks No. 1 
at the base of the cabin, which also 
helped to keep out the light and wind. 
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The framework, No. 3, 4 and 5, was 
put together at the lake, with the use 
of loggers brace and bits, and our axes. 
Four 8’ lengths of %” braided rope 
(No. 3) attached to a 3” heavy harness 
“fP” ring, carrying a 2’ rope handle, 
at one end, and to 3” harness snaps at 
the other, which in 
turn snapped to 3’ 
rope beckets which 
passed through the 
ends of the runners. 
This. was the har- 
ness used in haul- 
ing. After the floor 
—saplings, flatted 
on the upper side 
and the under, 
where crossing the 
runners — was laid, 
it was covered to 
level with sand, on 
which was placed 
the ground cloth. 
The stove was set 
on a flat rock, and 
chinked at the base 
all’round with small 
stones, toallow 
Diy Ooms drateerat 
night, for banking, 
as well as for fire 
protection. A small 
wood rack ran the 
deep way of the 
cabin, between the 
door and spearing 
hole, for 2’ wood. 
Garbage was dis- 
posed of, to advan- 
tage, by tossing into 
the spearing hole, 
thereby acting as a 
baiting ground. A 
storm set was made 
as shown in No. 1 
by chopping a hole: 
in the ice, putting in 
a peg until it froze 
and then it stayed. The toboggan was 
lashed to the sides of the shanty, at its 
base, and the fish were “cached” in a 
“snow pack.” 





6" pocket 


Detail of Bunks 


No. 2.—Stretcher beds 7’ long 2’ 6” 
wide (outside to outside) with double 


bottom to act as mattress, having 6” 
pockets in sides. Lower bunk was 1’ 
from floor and made of brown denim. 
Upper bunk -was 3’ from floor and 
made of muslin-covered “quilting,” 
filled with cotton (a failure on account 
of condensation of “body moisture’). 

9’ poles were cut, run through sleeves 
in shanty canvas, then through pockets 
of beds, and out the other end, when 
the “sleeves” were drawn tight and 
tied. 


Framework of Shanty Boat 


(Note — Measurements allow for 
“doweling.”’ Also better allow 1” scant- 
ness in setting each way, for the 
“bends” in sapling, so that canvas can 
be drawn over. We did not do this and 
had to trim with the axe.) 


Saplings Required 

Four 6” to 8” logs for runners 10’ or 
11’ long, flattened top and _ bottom, 
turned up at front end in which a hole 
was bored through .to allow the 3’ 
becket “for pulling’; the spacing run- 
ners measure from “centre to centre” 
in placing the uprights. 

Four 7’ 3” for front uprights. 

Four 7’ 7” for rafters. 

Four 9’ for bed poles. 

Four 2’ 6” for spreaders (set to 
measure outside to outside of the bed 
poles, so as to fit stretcher beds. 

Two 4’ 2” for side rails (set 1' from 
ground) from front corner to bed posts. 





Four 5’ 5” for 
rear uprights. 
MEwoeh . Ole tor 

_.bed post uprights. 
he wO5,. 2. 8 etor 
front rails (set 1’ 
from ground floor). 

Two Tomb a TOG 
front and rear top 
pieces. 

Eight 8” pegs 
for runners. 

Four 6” pegs for 
bed “chucks.” 


Detail of Door 
(Inside view) 


No. 4— 

A—Corner post 
of Shanty. 

B—Door lintel, 


flattened on  out- 
side to fit door 
when closed. 

C—Door, which 
isis O22 x" 4G ato 
which is tacked 
canvas on the out- 
side, overlapping 
door frame, to be 
tacked to corner 
post of shanty. 
Top rail of door 
frame flattened on inside to meet and 
fit “lintel,” also tip of lower door rail 
to meet side post. 

D—Hinges. (See No. 5.) 

E—S ide post, 
flattened on out- 
side face. 

F—Screw eyes 
set above top of 
door lintel in “A” 
and “EK” and same 
in floor at their 
base for 9 guide 
wires, on which 
slide small brass 
rings to which was 
sewn a black can- 
ton flannel door 
cover” (2) 7oneenao 
6”), the bottom of 
which carries a 
pocket for a stick, 
which folds door 
cover up, when 
pulled by either 
set of endless draw 
strings, attached 
to stick in bot- 
tom pocket and 
running up and 


soitty MeaBB eo." 
through top screw [i {#77 Gee 
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Detail of Door 
Hinges 
(Outside view) 

No. 5— 





A—Corner post to which rear side ot 
door is tacked. 

B—Hinge made by flattening. 

C—Top door rail to fit. 

D—A short piece of sapling doweled 
at top to fit hole bored in flattened end 
of Cf Ee 

E—Wooden pins driven through “D” 
and into “A.” 

F—Is rear side rail of door frame. 

No. 6—Outside view of 12” round 
auto window sewn with 2” lap into side 
of shanty leaving an 8” opening for 
window. 

No. 7—Inside view of 12” auto win- 
dows showing 12” sleeve of black can- 
ton flannel. 


Lay-out of Shanty Cabin Cloth Entire 


No. 8 — (Note—Pockets are shown 
folded and sewn. Measurements given 
make due allowance). 

A—Front, 7’ x 7’. 

B—Right side, 7’ front high, 7’ deep, 
5’ high at rear. 

C—Left side, 7’ front high, 7’ deep, 
5’ high at rear. 

D—Roof, 7’ wide, 7’ 3” deep. 

E—Rear, 7’ 5’. 

a-a-a—Stiffening tapes (%”) sewn 
to inside of cloth, with tie tapes (10”) 
used to tie cloth to frame to avoid 
“ballooning.” 

b—Door 2’ 6” x 6’ with 

c—Handle of reinforced canvas. 

d—12” round auto window set 4’ 8” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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William Morgan—(“U. M. C.”)—Thomas 





R. WILLIAM MORGAN THOMAS, 

familiarly and affectionately 
known to sportsmen the country over 
as “U. M. C. Thomas,” passed away at 
his home in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
on November 5th. He had been ill but 
a very few days with pneumonia. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Wales in 
1848. At the age of 14 he came to the 
United States, sailing from Liverpool 
in a sailingsvessel which required sixty- 
five days to make the voyage. He came 
to Bridgeport in 1869 and found em- 
ployment in the Cartridge Works then 
just being developed on the ground 
which is now a part of the U. M. C. 
Bridgeport Works of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc. He was not a 
“rolling stone” and remained continu- 
ously in the U. M. C. Works until his 
retirement from active service, which 
occurred several years ago, when he 
completed his fiftieth consecutive year 
of service with the Remington Arms 
Company and its predecessors. 

He was first employed in the loading 
department of the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company. During the early 
part of the Russian-Turkish War Mr. 
Thomas acted as Chief Inspector of 
manufacture of the Peabody-Martini 
rifles for the Turkish Government. In 
this work he was associated with Mr. 
A. C. Hobbs, Superintendent of the U. 
M. C. Cartridge Plant. During this 
same period he was engaged in the de- 
velopment of primers for metallic car- 
tridges. 

Some time later he was placed in 
charge of the Inspection and Ballistic 
Departments at the U. M. C. Plant, and 
for many years was active as a pioneer 
in the development of paper shotgun 
shells, metallic cartridges for rifles and 
pistols, primers, smokeless powders 
and almost everything connected with 
the arms and ammunition industry. 

His reputation as an authority on 
everything pertaining to ammunition 
manufacture spread beyond his adopted 
country, and he was several times 
called to England to lend aid and as- 
sistance to English engineers in con- 
nection with ballistic matters. 

In 1899 Mr. Thomas went to Mexico 
in connection with a contract for am- 
muntion for that country, and while 
there was entertained by the then 
President, Porfirio Diaz. 

In 1919, after having served the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., and 
its predecesors for fifty years, Mr. 
Thomas was retired from active duty. 
On the occasion of a dinner given in 
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his honor and to celebrate the com- 


pletion of his fiftieth year of honorable 
and able service, the many beautiful 
and valuable gifts presented by his old 
associates and friends testified to the 
high esteem in which he was held by 
his associate, many of whom had 
served the same company almost as 
long as he. On that occasion at one 
table were grouped ten of his associ- 
ates whose combined term of service in 
the U. M. C. Works totaled 478 years, 
an average of 47.8 years each. 


Mr. Thomas had been for many years 
Ballistic Engineer of the U. M. C. 
Works. Since retiring from active ser- 
vice he was Consulting Ballistic En- 
gineer and hardly a day passed that 
did not see him around the works just 
as keenly interested as ever in every- 
thing that was going on, giving freely 
of his advice on all new experiments, 
and wherever he went there was a 
friendly smile to greet him, as he was 
genuinely popular throughout the en- 
tire works. He was at his old desk 
only a few days prior to the end. 

Mr. Thomas was responsible for a 
great many of the improvements and 
developments in paper shotgun shells, 
cartridges, primers, smokeless powder, 
ete. Working in conjunction with Mr. 
J. Stevens, of the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
he developed the .22 long rifle cartridge 
and the .25 caliber rim fire cartridge. 
The .22 long rifle cartridge which has 
been popular for many years for its 
splendid accuracy at all ranges up to 


200 yards owes much of its present 
perfection to the genius and patience 
of Mr. Thomas. During the past few 
years of the greater development and 
refinement of this cartridge the entire 
ballistic staff and process engineers of 
the Remington Arms Company have 
contributed to its present high degree 
of accuracy and development. 


The .32, .32 long, .38, .88 special and 
.44 Rusian revolver cartridges adapted 
to the Smith & Wesson revolvers were 
developed by Mr. Thomas working in 
close cooperation with the Smith & 
Wesson Company. 

Similarly the .32 short, .32 long, .38 
short, .38 long, .41 long and .45 Colt 
cartridges were developed by him in. 
conjunction with the engineers of the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Com- 
pany to whose revolvers these car- 
tridges are adapted. 


The automatic pistol cartridges of 
different calibers were also developed 
by Mr. Thomas, working in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. John M. Browning, the 
inventor of the automatic pistol and 
with the Colt Company manufacturing 
those pistols at their plant in Hart- 
ford. 


Smokeless powder was first loaded in 
revolver cartridges by Mr. Thomas at 
the U. M. C. Works, and he developed 
the first successful primer for use in 
revolver cartridges loaded with smoke- 
less powder. He developed the grooved 
shell for smokeless powder revolver 
cartridges, the bullet having an inside 
lubricant. 

When Mr. Thomas began his devel- 
opment of modern primers the system 
then in vogue was to have the “anvil” 
of the primer a part of the shell, this 
being known as the old Berdan primer. 
Mr. Thomas developed the modern 
primer in which the anvil is a part of 
the primer itself. This type of primer . 
is now used exclusively. 

The Thomas pointed bullet is an- 
other of his developments. It was this 
type of bullet with which the American 
rifle team won the Palma Match at Ot- 
towa in 1907 and with which Ameri- 
cans have since that time held the 
front rank in rifle competition, and at 
the international match at Bisley, Eng- 
land, during the present year, it was 
the 220 grain Thomas pointed bullet 
with which the United States rifle 
teams won against seven competing in- 
ternational teams. 

For many years Mr. Thomas at- 
tended the most important shooting 
events throughout the entire country. 

(Continued on page 40) 


NE of the most interesting rep- 

tilian forms we have’ in this coun- 
try is the famous “glass snake,’ a 
limbless species of lizard representative 
of the Anguidz, and long known scien- 
tifically under the name of Ophisaurus 
ventralis, the generic name being fre- 


quently given as Opheosaurus. It has 
rather a wide distribution in the United 
States, ranging from North Carolina 
to Florida in the East; westward to 
Nebraska; from thence northward 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
southward into certain sections of 
northern Mexico. It is not altogether 
uncommon in many parts of Texas. 

As long ago as 1881, I carefully 
worked up the osteology of this reptile, 
making drawings of the skull and other 
parts of its skeleton, and reading the 
account at a regular meeting of the 
Biological Society of Washington on 
the 23d of December of that year. This 
was published in the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum 
(1881), pp. 392-400, fig. 1-9). While 
the fact has long been known that this 
lizard possesses no external limbs, I 
demonstrated in my account of it that 
it had rudimentary femora articulat- 
ing with the pelvis, but no humeri to 
represent the pectoral limbs. 

During September, 1921, I received 
a beautiful living specimen of this liz- 
ard from a friend in Florida; it was 
in perfect condition, and the day fol- 
lowing its arrival I made three success- 
ful negatives of it, natural size, in 
slightly different poses, the best of 
which is here reproduced. To the best 
of my knowledge, up to this time no 
- good photograph of a living Ophisaurus 
has been published; even those given 
us by Ditmars in his “Reptile Book” 
are of spirit specimens. 

My specimen is at hand at this writ- 
ing; I find that it has a length of some 
19 centimeters, and is therefore not 
fully grown, as Mr. Ditmars tells us 
that in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
there is an alcoholic specimen which 





has a length of thirty-seven and a half 
inches, “it being considerably in ex- 
cess of the normal,” which he gives as 
twenty-seven inches. 

As to form, it is well shown in the 
cut; while in the matter of coloration, 
we find that it varies considerably in 
different specimens and at different 
ages. Occasionally the ground color is 
almost black on the dorsal surface of 
the body; oftener of an earth brown, 
but generally it is of an olive shade. 
Each scale is usually marked with a 
spot of a beautiful shade of green; 
these form lines in the cervical region, 
and are carried down the dorsum as 
stripes. Ventrally, the animal is of a 
pale greenish white of a very attractive 
shade. 

My living specimen I have had for 
about a fortnight, and when I first 
received him, I offered him, one at a 
time, live grasshoppers of medium size, 
which he snapped from my fingers in 
the most unceremonious manner. AS 
he seemed to relish them exceedingly, 
I have fed them to him ever since. He 
does not seem to drink any water, al- 
though he has been placed in a basin 
of it several times; on the other hand, 
he is kept in a moist mass of common 
earth in a commodious bowl. At no 
time has he attempted to bite me, 
though he has made rather vigorous 
endeavors to escape when picked up, 
but soon quiets down when handled 
with gentleness. His skin is wonder- 
fully smooth, and glossy as well as 
glassy. While his movements on the 
ground are, to some extent, serpentine 
and vigorous, he has not the agility 
seen in many of the smaller inoccuous 
serpents; neither can he coil and con- 
strict as do such species as the garter 
snake and others. 

This reptile sees its chief peculiarity 
in the fact that it is a wonderfully 
elongated lizard, with no vestige of ex- 
ternal limbs. That it has the power of 
dropping into from two to ten frag- 
ments upon being roughly handled, or 
upon receiving a sharp blow, is, to say 


Notes On the 


Glass Snake 


(Ophisaurus ventralis) 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S., Ete. 


Washington, D. C. 


the least, an exaggeration, readily fit- 
ting into the literature of zodlogical 
myths. At the best it can but part with 
its tail—or that part of its continuity 
which constitutes the post-anal part of 
its body. This it can do of its own 
volition, just as many of our ordinary 
lizards can, as for example our Swifts 
and others. The specimen at hand has 
lost its tail at some time or other, and 
it has been, as is always the case, re- 
placed by another and a shorter one of 
a uniform, dark brown color. The ver- 
tebre in this new tail are usually, if 
not always, of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture. How often this “tail-breaking” 
trick can happen I am not prepared to 
say, though I am inclined to believe 
that once will be found to be the rule. 
The ability to do it at all accounts for 
its chief vernacular name of “glass 
snake’; though, as already set forth, 
it is not a snake in any sense beyond 
the fact of its serpentine form. 

King snakes prey upon Ophisaurus 
and get away with a great many of 
them, as they are readily captured by 
that arch enemy of the ophidian race. 
The fact that our subject can so easily 
part with its tail as a means of escap- 
ing capture, in no way helps it when it 
falls a prey to the king snake, for that 
cannibal seizes him, head first, and 
works him into his gullet in that 
fashion, tail or no tail, which often 
breaks off toward the latter part of 
the swallowing. 

Ophisaurus has a blunt, semi-forked 
tongue, which it keeps sticking in and 
out in a fairly rapid manner, much as 
the Heloderma does. In nature it 
spends much of its time in burrowing, 
and has the same habit in captivity, if 
supplied with soft earth in its place of 
confinement. Ditmars states that “its 
food consists of earthworms, slugs, and 
the larve of insects. When prowling 


it sometimes ransacks the nest of some 


small bird that builds upon the ground, © 


and breaks the egg-shells with its 
strong jaws, and laps up the contents 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


TWO BEARS IN A DEN 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T HE season opened here on Oct. 15th 
and the hunting has been good. We 
have had good tracking snow most of 
the time and of course that has helped 
us a lot. Up to date we have killed 
eight elk and three bear, and hope to 
get a few more before the season closes. 
There seems to be a lot of bear 
around this fall, and we ran across bear 
tracks quite often while following an 
elk trail; so one morning when we ran 
onto the trail of two bear in the new 
snow, I told my hunting partner that a 
couple of bear looked good to me, so we 
started trailing them. 

After following the trail for a couple 
of hours, we decided that a merry-go- 
round had nothing on a bear when it 
came to doing circles. We followed 
them for about ten miles and were 
never more than three-fourths of a mile 
from our starting point. We became 
well acquainted with all of the rock 
slides and rough ground in that partic- 
ular section of the woods and were be- 
ginning to wonder what was coming 
next in this little game of “Follow the 
Leader,” as we had done about every- 
thing on the list except climb trees, 
when we came to a point of rock about 
thirty feet high, the same in width, and 
running out from the main ridge about 
one hundred feet. The trail split here, 
so Al took one track while I took the 
other, and when we met at the top we 
did a war dance that would make a Co- 
manche Indian sit up and take notice, 
for right at our feet was the door to 
friend bruin’s apartment. 

A council of war was held while eat- 
ing lunch. We had two bear in a hole, 
but what were we going to do with 
them? After some discussion we de- 
cided that Dan Boone’s method of going 
in the hole after them with his hunting 
knife was rather out of date, for in 
those days bear skins were not worth 
very much and Dan didn’t mind if he 
cut one to pieces; but now a good bear- 
skin was worth quite a little tin, and we 
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could not afford to take chances on 
ruining it. Smoking them out seemed 
to be the only thing to do, and it would 
be a difficult job to smoke them out 
from the top of the house, so while Al 
did sentry duty with a cocked fusee I 
scouted around and found a small hole 
in the side of the rock point that I 
thought might connect with bruin’s 
sleeping-quarters. So I gathered some 
dry limbs from some nearby trees and 
started a fire. As soon as the dry wood 
was burning well, I threw some green 
juniper brush on the fire and Al yelled 
“She’s coming through.” Then I threw 
on more brush, picked up my cannon 
and climbed up to join the entertain- 
ment committee at the front door, and 
in a little while the reception was over. 

We took some pictures on the rock 
slide below the point where the bear 
quit rolling, then rolled them the rest 
of the way down the mountain to the 
trail along the creek bottom. After 
getting our saddle horses from where 
we had left them that morning, we 
tried to pack in both bear, but one of 
the horses objected and the bear was 
too heavy for the two of us to lift, so 
we called it a day and hit the trail for 
camp. 

ERNEST MILLER, 
Salesville, Mont. 





A FRIENDLY GUN CHAT 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

F there is such an arm as an all- 

around gun the writer does not want 
one, any more than he wants an all- 
around rod or an all-around knife to 
whittle, eat and shave with. No doubt 
the combination of medium gauge and 
moderate weight makes the 16-gauge 
useful and desirable. I have had two, 
one a 26-in. gun of 63% lbs., bored cyl- 
inder and modified, which I used for 
quail and snipe, and another of 67% lbs. 
having 30-in. full choke barrels, built 
expressly for trap shooting. 

Many sportsmen prefer to have their 
guns as perfectly adapted to their re- 
spective duties as possible, because they 
handle better and do their work more 
easily and effectively. Weight, balance, 
length of barrels and pattern suitable 
to the use to which the gun is to be 
put are the main esentials. Veloci- 
ties, pressures, striking energies, foot 
pounds, etc., do not appeal strongly to 
the average man, nor make a lasting 
impression. Of course high velocity 
loads are necessary to use on fast cross- 
flying birds, and loads should be used 
which do not develop unduly high gas 
pressures to increase recoil, ball the 
shot and be an element of danger. 

Somehow the personal equation en- 
ters into the case. We shoot for re- 
creation and pleasure, so why not have 
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ERNEST MILLER WITH TWO SPECIMENS OF BRUIN 


our guns to suit us? All of my guns 
which I am about to describe did not 
cost as much as the plain automobile I 
drive. I have known a wealthy man, 
through ignorance, to use heavy duck 
loads in a cheap Belgian gun at the risk 
of his life and limb, until advised to 
throw it away and buy a plain, sound 
and heavy American 12-gauge, which 
gave him pleasure and comfort. 

As the gun proposition is essentially 
a personal one, I think it may be of 
some interest to list my own selections 
for comparisons. A 7% lb. full choke 
Smith gun for ducks and the trap. A 
light Parker 12-gauge of 28-in. bbls., 
right 4%, left barrel 34 choke regulated 
for large shot. I have used it on tur- 
key, ducks and quail. One may call it 
an all-around gun, but there are others 
in the list. An old Parker 20-gauge, 6 
lbs. 2 ozs., 28-inch barrels, right cylin- 
der, left full choke. I have killed many 
kinds of game with the old gun ranging 
from turkey to quail. Another may 
say this is the all-around gun. 

A number of years after buying this 
gun, which I justly thought was about 
perfection, I came across a little Ithaca 
20-gauge of about 55% Ibs. having 24- 
inch steel barrels, right cylinder and 
left half choke. As I was at that time 
making long trips yearly, I concluded 
it would be handy to pack, so I bought 
it. After getting used to the short 
barrels, it became a very useful and 
handy gun for use on sage chicken, 
quail, snipe and rail. 


As a result of some experiments, I 
came to the conclusion that 5 of an 
ounce of shot is enough for rail, so 
why not get a gun to shoot it right? 

Most guns, particularly the small 
' bores, do the best work with their max- 
imum loads. Therefore I had Parker 
Bros. build a 28-gauge weighing 5 lbs. 
4 ozs. and having 26-in. barrels, which 
I subsequently rebored to suit the work. 
The right barrel is very close to cylin- 
der, the left is about half choke. The 
gun is a real game-getter. It is light, 
handy and fast. It is the best killer I 
have used in the push boat, a good jack 
snipe gun, and has knocked down a 
good number of ducks that got up out 
of the reeds too close. For quail it is 
very fair, depending on how the birds 
are jumping off. . The léad is 5% oz. of 
shot, 134 dr. of powder,.number 10 shot 
for rail and snipe 7% or 8 for quail. 


Everything has got -to be just about 
right in so small a bore gun as a 28- 
gauge— general dimensions, weight, 
balance, as well as the shape and pull 
of the triggers, in order to have a fast 
and accurately pointing gun. 

All of the above described guns ex- 
cept the heavy 12-gauge are ejector 
models. THOMAS H. GRANT, . 

Red Bank, N. J. 


CROWS Wits Eee 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been interested in articles I 

have read about Crow Shooting. I 
find the most efficient way to kill crows 
is to go into a thick woods and make a 
blind. Then by using a crow call, a 
large number of crows can be called. 
The shooter should not shoot at them 
until a large number of them are flying 
around and they will eventually alight 
on the trees all around the caller. Then 
use a .22 rifle with smokeless cart- 
ridges, and the crows will sometimes 
stay around for an hour or more. Care 
should be used not to call too often, put 
if they attempt to fly, then a few calls 
will bring them back. The shooter 
must keep well hidden and not come 
out of the blind. A friend and I shoot 
crows most every Sunday afternoon 
and holidays, when we are at home in 
Y Ores 

W. H. McCoy, 
Bath, Maine. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DUCK 
HUNTER 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EFORE the advent of the white 

man in Pacific Coast territory, 
myriads of wild waterfowl reared their 
young in practically all sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Advancing civilization has come so 
near exterminating waterfowl in this 
vast domain that hunting ducks and 
other waterfowl has now become the 
pleasure of a favored few. 

Of the ducks which are common to 
the Northwest territory, nesting and 
brooding in sections where conditions 
are favorable, the best known are the 
Mallard, Gadwall, Teal, Pintail, Red- 
head and Canvas-Back. 


The Columbia River Flats between 
Portland and the Pacific Ocean origin 
ally produced more wild waterfow: 
than any other part of Oregon, with 
the possible exceptions of Malheur and 
Harney Lakes. 


The question of brooding wild ducks 
and of their remaining in any territory 
is primarily one of suitable marsh 
areas and a satisfactory food supply. 
The Columbia River District originally 
produced great quantities of wapato 
and many other varieties of duck food, 
but these foods have been destroyed by 
the countless thousands of German 
Carp which were introduced into the 
Columbia River many years ago, and 
which became not only destructive to 
the wapato and other duck foods, but 
also to native fish, which inhabited the 
sloughs and inlets along the Columbia 
River. Since the food supply in this 
district was eliminated, very few 
migratory birds nest along the Colum- 
bia River, and the only hunting oc- 
curring in this entire district worthy 
of note is that produced from the 
ducks stopping over in this district on 
their migrations from north to south 
during the migrating season. Were it 
not that the larger lakes in this district 
have been set aside as rest lakes and 
that the hunting clubs feed their shoot- 
ing grounds generously with wheat or 
other grains, the ducks would only 
tarry in this district for a brief time, 
then continue their journeys toward 
the rice fields of California. 

In the Willamette Valley, duck shoot- 
ing is almost a sport of the past, and 
various reasons are advanced by 
sportsmen in their attempt to deter- 
mine why the migratory birds do not 
feed in the Willamette Valley in the 
same manner as when the only crop 
raised in the Willamette Valley was 
wheat. 





JUST A FEW HOURS HUNTING WITHIN SIGHT OF TOWN. T. H. ELSNER AND 
SON, LOUP CITY, NEB. 
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THE TROUT BROOK 
In Winter—tinou art clad in mantle rich, 
Of ice and snowy cloth; 
In Summer—rippling pools 
With dimples of foaming froth. 


—Harry Irwin. 





It is a well known fact that bright 
flashes of light during the night 
frighten waterfowl to such an extent 
that they will remain away from their 
feeding ground for days after having 
been frightened in this manner. When 
we consider the countless number of 
automobiles traversing the Willamette 
Valley at night with their bright head- 
lights illuminating the entire country- 
side, it is not at all difficult to realize 
that birds will continue their flight 
rather than attempt a landing under 
these conditions. 

The few localities which remain 
favorable for duck shooting have been 
taken up by private clubs, and at 
present the only opportunity the or- 
dinary hunter has to get a mess of 
ducks is along the coast or along some 
flyway during a storm. 

A recent visit along the waters of 
Puget Sound indicated the same con- 
dition to exist on all favorably located 
sections of the Puget Sound country. 

The Agricultural Bureau, through 
the Biological Department is promul- 
gating a measure known as the “Pub- 
lic Shooting Grounds Bill” with a view 
of establishing public shooting grounds 
that will be open to the public under 
the necessary restrictions, thus allow- 
ing some shooting for Mr. Average 
Man. 

The present bag limit on ducks is 
considered by many sportsmen to be 
excessive, and many recommendations 


are made to the Game Department that | 


the limit be cut to 15 birds in any one 
day. 

While many sportsmen advocate the 
taxing of private hunting clubs $25 


_or $50 per year, said fund to be ex- | 
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pended in the purchase of public 
shooting grounds, the proposed Public 
Shooting Grounds Bill provides for a 
federal license of $1.00 for the priv- 
ilege of hunting wild waterfowl. 
Forty-five per cent of this fund would 
be expended for the purchase and 
maintenance of public shooting 
grounds for waterfowl. 

The average hunter who is _ not 
financially able to lease and feed shoot- 
ing grounds and thus secure some duck 
shooting feels that he has a kick com- 
ing against the more fortunate hunter 
who has annexed or holds an interest 
in a duck reserve, and cannot figure 
out why the state should not so regu- 
late migratory bird shooting that 
every purchaser of a license will have 
equal opportunity to secure some 
migratory bird shooting. His cause is 
a just one, and our various Game De- 
partments will eventually have to 
inaugurate some system whereby duck 
shooting may become a pastime of the 
many instead of the few. 


Capt. A. E. BURGHDUFF, 
Oregon State Game Warden. 


LA PREMIERE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


FEW years ago it was my good 

fortune to witness a first appear- 
ance that was, in the approved theatri- 
cal vernacular, “a riot.” As an exam- 
ple of mother love and discipline it 
scored a great hit with the appreciative 
audience. 

In the little park across the way, 
Mrs. Red Squirrel had her home in an 
old elm tree. One .bright day in the 
early June, the most daring member of 
her young family of eight decided it 
was time to make their bow to the pub- 
lic; so out came this leader, soon fol- 


lowed by venturesome brothers and sis-: 


ters. - Then it became evident that Mrs. 


Squirrel was of the opinion that home 
rule was not yet in order, and she pro- 
ceeded to illustrate her argument by 
putting in force her authority: this be- 
ing a swift attack on the left flank and 
a hurried return to the home, propelled 
by “mother.” As the entire eight suc- 
ceeded in getting out, their return by 
this forceful method consumed at least 
an hour’s time. 

The little disciplinarian worked fran- 
tically, but as rapidly as she could de- 
posit one wayward child in the nest, an- 
other would pop out. But eventually 
this apparently endless task was com- 
pleted amid shrill little squeaks of pro- 
test at an extra hard nip, and a shove 
perhaps upside down—it seemed to 
make no difference. 


As the last small rebel was crowded 
in, Mrs. R. Squirrel wearily crawled 
up to the first fork above the nest—the 
strategic point from which she could 
command the troublesome situation— 
and a very determined and threatening 
parent met the gaze of the most daring 
little heads which, still hopeful, peeped 
out. Gradually these futile attempts 
ceased and it was easy to imagine eight 
furry little balls, sighing and whimper- 
ing resignedly, as they attempted to 
ease their smarting reminders of this 
premature debut. 1 ed is 2 


A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N my last letter to your valuable 

magazine on this subject, we left off 
at the buzzard. Up to a few years ago 
they were protected and no one dared 
to destroy one. Now we are asked to 
kill the last one of them. Their chief 
sins are that they distribute hog 
cholera and as scavengers are “nil.” 


The large gull family are also a 
nuisance in many ways besides destroy- 
ing our food fish while they are young, 
which we all know are growing scarce. 
They are a nuisance in other ways. A 
short time since, I was invited to go for 
a sail on a yacht belonging to a friend 
of mine at Norfolk, Virginia. When 
we stepped aboard, we found the yacht 
chalked from stem to stern, and our 
sail had to be abandoned. It probably 
took two men at least one day to clean 
it up, and unless a man was left on 
board to watch, the same thing would 
have happened the next day . 

A friend of mine who is interested in 
your magazine visited my preserve last 
season for duck and goose shooting. He 
shot in a battery and before the ducks 
could be retrieved, many of them were 
destroyed by the large gulls. These 
ducks were mostly Redheads and Can- 
vasbacks. 


In September, 1922, the writer fol- 
lowed the coast from Norfolk, Va., to 
the far north, and found the conditions 
the same everywhere. While entering 
Boston Harbor, every rock and island 
was simply covered with gulls, and the 
air was filled with them. I interviewed 
many old.fishermen along the coast and 
everyone of them told me that gulls 
were chiefly responsible for the scarcity 
of our fish. I found the same condi- 
tions on the Cape and in the north. But 
what impressed me especially was, 
thirty-two years ago I was invited to a 
smelt dinner at Marblehead, Mass. Last 
September, I took a motor from the 
Parker House in Boston and drove to 
Marblehead through the country via 
“The House of Seven Gables” and other 
places of historic interest. Standing 
on a rock just across from the yacht 
club where I had enjoyed the smelt din- 
ner 32 years before, I found an old 
mackerel fisherman who said he was 73 
years old. Being a fisherman as well 
as a hunter myself, I asked him if the 
smelts were still abundant as formerly. 
He shook his head sadly and said that 
fish of all kinds are very searce around 
here. I naturally asked him why. His 
answer was, “Look at those gulls. They 
not only destroy all young fish but even 
the full-grown smelts.” While stand- 
ing on the wharf at Plymouth, Mass., I 
had a chat with two old mackerel fisher- 
men. They both told me the same 
story. 


The writer knows there are many 
other things to be done to protect our 
food fish; viz., the small mesh used by 
our net fishermen which destroy thou- 
sands of tons daily of our fishes. 


JASPER B. WHITE. 


A WOODLAND TRAGEDY 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


INGE having heard of an incident 

of this kind, am wondering if any 
other reader of FOREST AND STREAM 
has. I am detailing this as witnessed 
by me one afternoon early in October 
of this year at my lodge located seven- 
teen miles east of Shreveport, Louis- 
iana, on Bodcaw Lake. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
as I was walking a trail through the 
woods leading to my fish pond, directly 
overhead I heard the squeal of a squir- 
rel, and on looking up I saw out on a 
limb of a large oak some fifty or sixty 
feet overhead a squirming mass which 
almost immediately dropped from the 
limb and fell to the ground still strug- 
gling, and within a few feet of where 
I stood. I soon discovered that this 
struggling mass was a large black 
snake tightly coiled about the body of a 
full-grown gray squirrel, Just as 


quickly as possible I got a strong stick 
and began pounding the snake and try- 
ing to release the still struggling squir- 
rel. In a very short time I killed the 
snake, but not in time to save the life 
of the poor squirrel which breathed 
only a few times after I had finally 
gotten the vicious coils from around its 
body. The squirrel’s body showed no 
sign of having been bitten by the snake 
and I cannot conceive of how the snake 
could fasten its coil about such an ac- 
tive creature as a squirrel. The snake 
was five feet and eight inches long and 
about one inch in diameter. There was 
no hollow in this tree in which this 


snake may have captured the squirrel, — 


and I should like to hear from a reader 
just how the capture came about. 


F. R. HopcEs, 
Shreveport, La. 


CATCHING DEER 
Big bee call 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[2 was a stormy afternoon in the 

quiet village on the Hopbottom 
Creek. On this little stream with the 
quaint name, meandering in a deep but 
cultivated valley in the hills of Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, is the 
village of Brooklyn, about half-way 
between Binghamton and Scranton. A 
group of farmers and idlers were lin- 
gering in Harry Craver’s store, hesi- 
tating to face the storm and cold. The 
casual conversation had drifted along 
from remarks about their health, the 
weather and the price of butter, to the 
latest runaway accident, for the inci- 
dents here recorded occurred quite 
many years ago, before the days of 
automobiles and before the improved 
“State Road” put the sleepy old village 
in the automobile Blue Book. Presently 
the men, sitting on barrels and boxes 
or leaning against the counters, were 
swapping stories, and soon a contest 
was on to tell the most improbable or 
impossible tale, claimed as truth, or at 
least not a conscious lie. The repeti- 
tion of these tales would be imitation 
of Gulliver. 


After the cracker-barrel narratives 
had circled the group, a man standing 
somewhat apart and a stranger to all 
except the merchant, said that he could 
tell a better one and a true one. This 
apparent reflection by the visitor on 
the verity of the many-times-told tales 
gained for him a critical audience. In 
substance his yarn was this: That 60 
or 70 years before, when the country 
was new, two boys down in Rush Town- 
ship were out hunting and cornered a 
deer, and one of the boys caught it by 
the tail and held it until the other boy 
cut its throat. Of course, the incredu- 





lous yarnsters gave the visitor the 
grand guffaw. 


“Now hold!” said the stranger. “The 
story is true. And perhaps someone 
here has known or heard of the boy, 
for his family moved into this part of 
the county, and I recall his name— 
Fairchild, Can Fairchild.” A sudden 
silence fell on the group. They all 
turned toward an old man, with gray 
hair and beard, who had been sitting 
by the stove without taking any part 
in the proceedings. Under the embar- 
rassing but silent attention the old man 
blushed and smiled quizzically. The 
silence was broken by Mr. Craver, who 
turned to the stranger: “Mr. Blank, let 
me introduce you to Mr. Canfield Fair- 
child.” 


When quiet was restored the stranger 
asked Fairchild if the story was not 
true. He replied that it was true, but 
the details should be told. He then 
narrated the incident as follows: That 
one winter, when he was in his teens, 
there came a deep snow, which on a 
Sunday morning was covered with an 
icy crust. He and a neighbor’s boy 
proposed a deer hunt. But as it was 
Sunday, and since they would not be 
permitted to go out with guns, they 
stole away without firearms. They 
found the tracks of a deer and fawn 
which were floundering in the deep, 
encrusted snow. While the crust would 
support the boys it was pierced by the 
sharp hoofs of the deer. The deer 
were soon overtaken, and retreated 
into a narrow cove with steep walls. 
While his companion caught and killed 
the fawn he tried to head off the buck 
from climbing the steep slope. As the 
tired deer pushed by him he managed 
to grasp its tail, and as he was dragged 
along he made a half-turn about a lit- 
tle sapling, and so was able to hold 
the exhausted creature until the other 
boy came with the knife. 

So the farmers’ “Ha! 
changed to “Well, I swan!” 


CONSTANT READER. 
(Continued on page 81) 


Ha!” was 


The Public Shooting 
Grounds— Game 
Refuge Bill 


vitally concerns every sports- 
man in America. We must 


have more game in order that 
lovers of the outdoors of this 
and the coming generation may 
engage in healthful recreation. 


Write to your Congressmen. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
ELK QUESTION 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


For several years sportsmen and na- 
ture lovers of Washington have been 
more or less in a state of agitation 
over the elk situation on the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

Numerous statements have been made 
by government forestry men and others 
to the effect that certain districts have 
become overstocked and that many 
cows and calves are dying of starva- 
tion. An endeavor is being made by 
some to have a law passed permitting 
a limited number of bulls to be killed 
each year, the licenses to be drawn by 
lottery. This latter suggestion is too 
ludicrous to be commented on. By law 
the elk are protected until 1925. 

Conservators of the state are doing 
all they can to offset this propaganda 
and urge a second closed season after 
the present lawrunsout. The following 
article was written by a nature lover, 
who has spent his entire lifetime on 
the Coldwater River and knows his 
own watershed like a book. 

Other views on the situation.will be 
printed in the near future. 


——_____ 


hee we kill them to save 

them?” Such, it would seem, is 
the question put with regard to the 
Olympic Elk. And since the question 
has been raised that the elk of the 
Olympic Peninsula are on the eve of 
extermination by starvation, it becomes 
necessary that the people of the State 
of Washington acquaint themselves 
with the facts, lest irreparable damage 
be done and the state lose one of its 
finest natural assets. 

Having lived for twenty-five years in 
the Queets country (which district is 
stated to be overstocked at this time), 
I can state positively that this is not a 
fact, but that quite the reverse is true. 
The elk of the Queets, Clearwater and 
Kalalock watersheds are more evenly 
distributed than on any other range of 
the west side and in this year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three, it may be said that they 
are getting back to normal or to a point 
where they were some twenty-five years 
ago. 

It is safe to say that there is an 
abundance of feed in the west side 
watersheds with the exception of a 
small portion of the upper Hoh, where 
elk have ranged se closely as practi- 
cally to have killed out all brouse; 
though below here, and for fifteen miles 
to the coast, the range is practically 
untouched and elk seldom seen. 

In fact, this strip of coastal range, 
5 to 20 miles in width, extends through 
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the elk country, “which has been classed 
as overstocked,” from the Moclips to 
the Quilliaute. This strip embraces the 
finest winter range to be found and is 
free from snow. 

The elk of the Clearwater are now 
ranging back in this strip and without 
molestation will remain there, the tar- 
get for tourist kodaks on the comple- 
tion of the last link of the Olympic 
Highway. 


EVER have I found elk dead of 

starvation, though no doubt during 
severe winters some die; both the very 
old and the young. Elk calves have 
many enemies and while the cat and 
cougar claim not a few, bruin has his 
share. Ordinarily, I do not believe bear 
bother elk calves, but now and again 
some old sage of the hills, having 
learned all there is to learn in beardom 
“from the flipping of a Royal Chinook 
from the spawning grounds in the creek 
to the robbing of a bee tree,” just nat- 
urally stumbles on to the easiest, yet 
when along the latter part of June he 
literally steps on a baby elk, bringing 
a realization of dainty morsels he has 
somehow missed before. 

Nature has provided a wonderful pro- 
tection for elk young, helpless as they 
are, not only in the color scheme, blend- 
ing as it does with nature so perfectly 
as to deceive the most careful scrutiny, 
but in the scent as well. Mother elk 
give off a very strong musky odor and 
during the several days the calf re- 
mains bedded till he has strength to 
join and follow the herd, the place 
chosen by the shy and careful mother in 
some secluded quiet nook becomes filled 
with this scent. So much so in fact that 
when a cow startled from the bedding 
ground rushes away with never a look 
at her offspring, a dog inexperienced 
will literally or actually jump over the 
bedded calf, following the strong scent 
of the mother. In fact, this works out 
so nicely that many hunters have said 
a calf gives off no scent. 


Y:QUNG calves are easily caught and 

with little coaxing will follow one 
home, but when from ten to twenty 
days old can give you a merry time and 
put up a real fight. I once saw five 
calves at play startled by a dog, when 
they immediately dropped to the ground 
as if shot and lay flat. On walking 
over to them, I was able to stroke three 
from one position while the other two 
were barely out of reach. 

An elk is a wonderful animal and 
ours of the Olympic Peninsula are at 
this time what might be said to be semi- 
domestic; at any rate, they are not so 
wild as some of our domestic cattle, so 
why should a select few be permitted to 
go in and shoot, cripple and kill our 
last big game, leaving many to die mis- 


erably while the rest are driven back 
and made wild? 

In traveling the trails of the Queets 
and Clearwater or in canoeing these 
streams, it is not uncommon to see forty 
or fifty elk, a sight which is enjoyed 
immensely by women and children mak- 
ing this trip. And during September 
of this year it was possible to hear the 
musical whistle of the bulls from the 
Clearwater School for days at a time. 
A few would-be sports turned loose 
here and conditions would quickly 
change; elk hunting with a kodak would 
be a hardship rather than a pleasure 
and hardly possible. 

Should there come a time when the 
range is overstocked, it would be an 
easy matter to have the wardens of our 
game department arrange selective kill- 
ing not only of surplus bulls but cows 
as well, when it was found impracti- 
cable to take care of a surplus by tak- 
ing calves for parks or other districts 
for stocking purposes. 

In selective killing of elk, great care 
should be taken never to shoot into a 
herd, but a time picked when herds are 
split up and the required number taken 
apart from the main herd. 


O assist in this, a man familiar 

with game and game conditions 
could be selected from each water- 
shed and in this way a commission 
formed and data collected and compared 
from each district. This could be done 
at very little expense as these could 
serve without salary except when ac- 
tually on the job a short time each year. 
Each member of such an elk protective 
commission should be required to fur- 
nish a good and sufficient bond of not 
less than $1,500.00, also all guides in 
this district should furnish a bond of 
like amount. The meat from selective 
killing should all be saved and placed 
on the market. This could be easily 
done by jerking and smoking a great 
portion, or all that is suitable, while the 
remainder could be canned and labeled 
by the commission. 

For canning, a small portable outfit 
could be used and much meat saved 
which would otherwise be wasted. 

Should there be a surplus of funds 
from the sale of elk meat, it could be 
used for trail building in the elk coun- 
try. The time for selective killing is 
not yet here, however, and the elk as a 
tourist asset is appreciated by but few. 
Civilization is relentless, irresistible, 
and the elk will be forced back to 
Olympic National Park, and we that 
love them wonder why one of God’s 
most noble creatures should appeal to 
some more as a shattered carcas, torn 
and bleeding by _ soft-nosed, high- 
powdered bullets, rather than the trim, 
powerful, beautiful creature he is to- 
day. Gro. H. NORTHRUP. 


The Fisherman’s Lunch 
A Charming Angling Retrospection 


ing than the fish” was one of 

the wise sayings of that true 
fisherman, Grover Cleveland. And to 
a man who makes fishing a fine art 
the midday lunch is one of the “more 
things.” 

The man who is eager only to make 
the biggest catch may not even think 
of lunch, at least he does not stop long 
enough to get any 
real enjoyment out of 
it. He will have a 
cheese sandwich in 
the pocket of his fish- 
ing coat and stop 
wherever the noon 
hour finds him. It 
may be a swamp, in 
dead timber, far from 
a spring, with few 
elements of beauty in 
sight, a place to eat 
and nothing more. 
And very likely he 
eats alone, giving no 
more time and 
thought than to swal- 
low his food — and 
then again at his lust 
to kill. 

But to some fisher- 
men the lunch on the 
stream is a matter of 
thought and pleasure. 
He plans to make it 
a choice experience. There will always 
be two men at least to lunch together. 
Thus they put up a greater variety of 
food, always having some novelty to 
tempt the appetite, even though the 
tonic air and strenuous exercise may 
seem to render it needless. They plan 
the place of lunch in advance, where 
the view is especially attractive, a cold 
spring and inviting shade. They may 
even find a log or stone just suitable 
for a seat. They will take time to 
build a small stone fireplace. They 
will surely cook the coffee, perhaps cut 
a stick and broil the bacon. Crisp 
bacon makes a most toothsome sand- 
wich. It is doubtful if they will often 
try to broil the trout, though fish taken 
right from the water have a peculiar 
sweetness. It is far better to have the 
trout but once a day for dinner, in the 
evening when the wading clothes are 
laid aside and the spirit of ease and 
comfort pervades the camp. In this 
way a month’s diet of trout does not 
surfeit. Nothing destroys the taste 


ofl Pee: are more things in fish- 


By ‘““ASH”’ 


for this most delectable of food as the 
pressure to eat so many trout at every 
meal—that limit may not be placed 
upon the catch. No true fisherman will 
take more fish than he can well use. 
But to the noontime lunch. We do 
not hasten through it, but dwell upon 
every good thing. It is a time to feast 
the eye as well as the body. You have 
leasure to notice the life about you. 





REMINISCENT OF HAPPY DAYS ON THE TROUT STREAM IN LEAFY JUNE 


And it is curious how many things will 
be seen by a man who is still. Shy 
birds show their inquisitive instinct, 
and chipmunk whisk about impatient 
for the remains of the feast. If the 
day be warm and bright the black flies 
do not delay to take their bite. Then 
the “friendship fire’ is the best friend 
of man; it cooks his meal and warms 
his legs, and makes the only safe 
screen against the flies. We turn the 
fire into a smudge and eat our lunch 
in comfort. If the day be cloudy or a 
cool breeze is blowing, the flies do not 
trouble us and we prolong our lunch 
with reminiscences and story and good 
fellowship, so sit idly drinking in the 
beauty and joy and freedom of the 
woods. Such moments are sometimes 
revelations of nature and of life, too. 
There is no such intimacy among men 
as that of two old fishermen who have 
often waded the stream together—and 
shared their lunch. 

The writer has the memory of a 
lunch place on the river as fair as the 


brightest fancy. Twenty-four times in 
the last three Mays he has taken his 
midday meal there. Having lost his 
wading legs by reason of injury and 
years, he can no longer make the long 
trip through the woods to some un- 
frequented pool, or wade the river that 
runs through miles of ever-changing 
scenery. A still water made by an old 
dam built years ago to store water 
for driving logs, and 
now in decay, fur- 
nishes the best pos- 
sible spot for fly-fish- 
ing. It is reached 
by a two-mile easy 
trail through the ten- 
der and delicate col- 
ors of the May woods. 
There we keep a flat- 
bottomed boat, only 
large enough for two, 
but steady for casting. 
Some younger mem- 
ber of the club is al- 
ways ready to give 
the “old man” a day’s 
paddling. So every 
other day, when the 
weather is decent, 
we set forth for the 
same stretch of the 
river. It never grows 
monotonous. The 
day is shared with a 
new companion. Some 
new interest is always found along the 
trail, and the river has its unknown 
luck and changeful beauty. The lower 
part of the “Flow-ground” winds 
through an old beaver meadow —a 
broad current, its banks hardly reached 
by a long cast from the middle of the 
stream. It gently flows over gravelly 
shallows, where small trout eagerly 
rise, and then slumbers in deep pools, 
where small brooks flow into the river, 
where the angler hopes to raise a big 
one with his cast, and sometimes has 
the hope turned into a thrill. On the 
lower stretches the wild azalea crowds 
into the bushes of the bank, and if 
the season is right, patches of bright 
pink color the border. Here the sky 
opens and the eye is often lifted to the 
wooded hills with their varied shades 
of green and red. Farther up the 
river narrows between alders and over- 
hanging trees. If the day is bright it 
is a discipline in casting and in pa- 
tience, but under the shadows he may 
(Continued on page 38) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
LERIERS 


(Continued from page 28) 


PARENTAL AFFECTION 
AMONG SMALL ANIMALS 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WHETHER a great parental love is 

possible in the lower forms of 
animal life is a question that has been 
discussed since time immemorial. Most 
authorities admit that, in the larger 
wild animals and in most of the domes- 
tic animals, this is a proven fact. Many 
of us have been privileged to see ex- 
amples where mothers have defended 
their babies to the death. These cases 
are sO numerous and well known that 
it would be foolish for anyone to deny 
them. But most of us think of this 
self-sacrificing love as belonging only 
to the larger and more courageous ani- 
mals. r 


It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to see an old she bear as 
a protector of her young, but we do 
not have the same feeling about the 
smaller, more timid, creatures. It is 
hard to imagine a frightened rabbit 
or squirrel or mouse as anything but 
what they are. They simply do not fit 
the heroic réle at all. But it was the 
writer’s privilege last year to witness 
a struggle that proved beyond a sha- 
dow of doubt that even the smallest of 
God’s creatures can rise to as great 
heights of courage as ever actuated a 
smiling soldier on the field of battle. 


Perhaps the most consistent son of 
Ishmael is the snake. Truly his hand is 
“against every man’s, and every man’s 
against him.” There is a repulsive 
quality in the instinctive fear almost 
every living thing holds for a snake 
which makes it. doubly terrifying. 


We have all seen grown men and 
women who would run at the sight of 
a harmless little gartersnake; yet I 
saw a little, terrified ground - squirrel 
mother fight and whip a seven - foot 
bull-snake in defense of her baby. 


There is no more deadly foe to the 
ground squirrel than the bull, or gopher 
snake. They live on the tiny animals, 
devouring them in their very nests. 
There is no escape from them. They 
crawl from hole to hole, often spending 
months in one small locality, depopu- 
lating whole colonies of squirrels. 

While searching for some lost cattle 
last summer my attention was drawn 
to a comotion that was going on in a 
crack, or fissure, that split the face of 
a small cliff some distance from the 
trail. After some moments, I decided 
that it was a snake, but it was plain 
that he was not acting naturally. 
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Something was wrong. I decided to 
investigate. Riding close, I watched 
the most peculiar struggle it has ever 
been my privilege to see. 

The fissure runs horizontally across 
the face of the cliff at a height of about 
eight feet. It is about four inches wide 
and reaches far into the mountain. 

Wedged into this small space was 
the largest bull-snake I have ever seen. 
He was fully seven feet long and he 
had a little half-grown ground squirrel 
held firmly by a front leg. It was soon 
apparent that he was in difficulty. Be- 
ing of the “constrictor” variety, he was 
trying to get at the squirrel to squeeze 
it to death, but the crack was so nar- 
row and he was so large, and there 
were so many rocks in his way that he 
was having an exceedingly hard time 
of it. At last, however, he managed 


‘to throw a coil over the squirrel, but 


he was only able to squeeze enough to 
make the little fellow squeal. 

At the sound of that frightened cry 
there was a scurrying far back in the 
rock and out burst a veritable ball of 
fury. It was quite evidently the young- 
ster’s mother, for, although pop-eyed 
with fear and trembling all over, there 
was not the slightest hesitation. Rush- 
ing in she sank her sharp teeth in the 
snake’s tail and sat back with all of 
her small weight. She had the ferocity 
of a bulldog as she worried and shook 
the first part of the snake she had 
been able to reach. So effective was 
the attack that after squirming with 
pain for a few moments the snake was 
forced to uncoil from its victim. At 
once the mother darted back into the 
dark reeesses of the fissure. But the 
snake still held the baby squirrel. As 
soon as the mother let go he again 
started to get into a position to kill. 
But again the cry of pain brought the 
mother to her baby’s defense. 

For fully half an hour this appar- 
ently unequal struggle lasted. Every 
two or three minutes the same thing 
would be repeated. At last, grown 
desperate with the long battle, the lit- 
tle mother sank her teeth so deep and 
hung on so long and bit so hard that 
the snake let go of the baby to catch 
the mother, and they both got away. 

Ordinarily I am no friend of ground 
squirrels. I believe that two or three 
bull-snakes on a place make better crop 
insurance than you can buy, but in this 
case my sympathies were entirely with 
the brave little mother. No human 
mother could have done more to save 
her baby. 

W. ALLEN WRIGHT, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


HUNTER GOES AFTER BEAR 
WITH GUN, DOGS AND 
CAMERA 


ONE of the few grizzly bears ever 

killed in the State of Washington 
was shot late this summer by Govern- 
ment Hunter P. C. Peterson after he 
had trailed the animal several days in 
the Okanogan National Forest. The 
bear weighed about 1,000 pounds, and 
stockmen said he killed livestock not 
only for food but for recreation. It 
was reported that during the summer 
this ranch raider had killed 35 head of 
cattle and 150 sheep and had done 
damage estimated at $3,000. 

Peterson, who was one of the first 
hunters to be employed by the Govern- 
ment when President Roosevelt urged 
the hunting of predatory animals in 
the national forests, is a man of wide 
experience in hunting all sorts of 
stock-killing animals in the West, as 
well as big game in Africa, northerh 
China, Canada and Alaska. In hunt- 
ing bears h uses dogs trained for the 
chase. 

The dogs trailed this last grizzly 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 2 
in the afternoon, when they caught up 
with him in a clump of bushes on Hol- 
man Creek. When the hunter ap- 
proached, the bear charged, but the 
dogs drew him off, permitting a shot 
which broke his back. Two more shots 
through the neck finished him. The 
skin and skull were sent to the Smith- 


’ gsonian Institution to be mounted for 


exhibition in the National Museum. 

Hunter Peterson usually carries a 
camera, with which he has taken many 
pictures of bears for the assistance of 
those who mount specimens. He has 
taken many photographs which show 
the various proportions and curva- 
ture, particularly of the head. 


COYOTES MENACE IN 
MICHIGAN 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WE have written to our governer 

and his department of conserva- 
tion reporting the prevalence of coyotes 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
and more especially in the northwest- 
ern section of Luce County, and have 
urgently requested that steps be taken 
to rid that section of these predatory 
animals, now, before they kill off all 
the remaining wild life of what was 
once one of the best deer and grouse 
countries in America. 

We are writing your magazine to en- 
deavor to enlist your cooperation in 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Michigan State Public Conservation 
Department to take immediate steps 
to check the spread of coyotes. We 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Louisiana Gulf Coast Club 


S every reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM knows, the Gulf Coast of 
Louisiana is the only section of 

the United States in which a wide va- 
riety of furred and feathered game is 
still found in great abundance. 


The climate and the nature of the 
section have made it so. There are 
hundreds of square miles of dense 
woods and undergrowth and of 
swamps, with innumerable pools and 
lagoons that have not changed since the 
day when the first white man stood 
upon the soil. Every variety of fur- 
bearing animal indigenous to the sec- 
tion is found there today in great num- 
ber. It is the winter home of myriads 
of wild fowl and other migratory birds. 
So it has been from the beginning, and 
so it is today. 


It does not need to be said that this 
condition has been taken advantage of 
by thousands of hunters every year for 
generations past. Nor does it need to 
be said that a very large part of their 
tremendous annual destruction of game 
has always been done in direct viola- 
tion of law. 


More than ten years ago the situa- 
tion has become extremely serious. 
Some species of birds, notably the 
egret, had already been all but exter- 
minated. Other species, including mi- 
gratory game birds, were certain to be, 
sooner or later, if nothing were done 
to help them. 

It was through the efforts of myself 
and of Mr. Charles Willis Ward, of 
Michigan, that this deplorable condi- 
tion was largely remedied by the estab- 
lishment in 1910 of the first publicly 
owned wild-life refuge, the tract now 


known as the Louisiana State Game 
Preserve of 13,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which were paid for by Mr. Charles 
Willis Ward and one-third by me, and 
the land donated to the state of Louisi- 
ana as a wild-life refuge in perpetuity. 


During the next three years I advo- 
cated and succeeded in the establish- 
ment of the Marsh Island Refuge do- 
nated by the generosity of Mrs. Russell 
Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation 
Wild Life Refuge donated by the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Both of these tracts have since been 
donated to the state of Louisiana as 
permanent wild-life refuges. The Sage 
Refuge contains 79,300 acres, and the 
Rockefeller Refuge 85,000 acres, both 
in the heart of this great gulf coast 
game section. 


Both the Sage and the Rockefeller 
refuges were dedicated permanent 
sanctuaries for game in which no kill- 
ing would be allowed at any time. Four 
years ago they were deeded to the state 
of Louisiana, and in accepting them 
one of the conditions agreed to and 
promises made by the state was that 
it would always afford ample police 
protection to prevent violation of the 
sanctuaries by any hunters at any 
time. I may say, in passing, that this 
promise has not been kept, and that I 
have for some time been paying out 
of my own pocket the salaries of seven 
wardens. 


The good that has been accomplished 
by these sanctuaries is beyond compu- 
tation. Every man in North America 
who finds health-giving enjoyment in 
the hunting of wild fowl and other 
migratory game birds is in their debt. 


Not only have the nearly extinct spe- 
cies referred to above multiptied to 
large numbers, but the wild fowl and 
migratory game birds which winter in 
the sanctuaries, and breed there and 
wax and grow fat, can be counted only 
in the millions. It is the North Amer- 
ican continent’s principal place of re- 
plenishment of these species. 


The Sage Refuge and the Rockefeller 
Refuge lie several miles apart. Be- 
tween them is a large tract of land, 
extending some miles back from the 
coast, which is not a refuge and never 
has been. It has always been privately 
owned. It has always been a favorite 
ground of hunters. By hunters I do 
not mean only the sportsmen of Louisi- 
ana and other states who scrupulously 
obey every game law, but hundreds of 
men who hurl whenever and however 
they feel like it and kill all they please 
or can. It makes a bad and dangerous 
situation. 

It is interesting to note that two 
attempts have been made to interest 
financiers in acquiring the property 
now owned by the club as a wild-life 
refuge. First, about seven years ago 
it was offered to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation by my attorney, Mr. John Dy- 
mond, Jr., of New Orleans. Second, it 
was offered to Mr. Henry W. DeForest 
in August of this year. Both offers 
were declined. It is also of interest to 
note that the Louisiana Coastal Devel- 
opment Corporation, with offices at 25 
Broadway, in the latter part of 1921 
and the early part of 1922, promoted 
the property lying between the wild- 
life refuges on the coast of Louisiana 
as a commercial proposition. When it 


seemed that they had a great possibil- 
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ity of putting over this proposition, I, 
through my representatives, secured 
that portion of our property lying be- 
tween the wild-life refuges so as to 
keep it out of commercial development 
and handled it in the only manner pos- 
sible for perpetuating it in its wild 
state and as a wild-life sanctuary. 


The birds are today slaughtered in 
great quantities, at all seasons (by the 
natives, who rely on them largely for 
their meat supply), owing to lack of 
adequate protection. The state of Lou- 
isiana will never have sufficient funds 
to adequately protect this vast area of 
wild, inaccessible lands. 


It is this condition which I am try- 
ing to remedy by the organization of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to take 
over this tract and change it from an 
unpoliced, unregulated, open public 
slaughter ground to a carefully pro- 
tected tract of land which will be 
an additional sanctuary during nine 
months of the year and a closely re- 
stricted shooting ground during the re- 
maining three months. 


Because of the tremendous expense 
involved, the membership must be both 
expensive and large. No other means 
of obtaining the necessary funds ex- 
ists. The membership will consist, 
however, of men in practically every 
state in the Union and, as the housing 
accommodations in both clubhouse and 
cottages will not exceed three hundred 
members, it is not to be expected that 
more than one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty gunners will be on the 
grounds hunting at any one time. The 
membership fee, while high, is by no 
means high enough to confine member- 


ship to rich men. There are a large 
number of clubs whose fees are from 
five to fifteen times as great. There 
will doubtless be rich men in the club, 
but there will be many who are not 
rich at all. 


Not only will every member neces- 
sarily be required to obey every game 
law of the state of Louisiana, but to 
obey as well, on pain of expulsion, club 
rules which will be much more restric- 
tive. For instance: The club proposes 
to restrict its members to a limit of 
twenty ducks a day (the legal limit is 
25), and to restrict those who use au- 
tomatic and pump guns to handling 
them in such a way that only two shots 
can be fired without reloading. 


Furthermore, no shooting will be 
permitted within one-half mile.of the 
present sanctuaries, and a strip of land 
two miles wide, running from one sanc- 
tuary to the other, will be maintained 
as a closed hunting ground, thus af- 
fording the game a travel lane of abso- 
lute safety which they will quickly 
come to know and use. Also, every- 
thing that can be done will be done to 
help the birds increase. 


It is my belief, therefore, that, al- 
though a private club, the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club will prove to be a 
great asset to the cause of conserva- 
tion. It will, as I have said, turn an 
unprotected, greatly shot-over tract of 
land, where there is now little or no 
effort to stop the constant violation of 
the state game laws and Migratory 
Bird Law, and where there is in con- 
sequence enormous destruction of game, 
into an absolute sanctuary (of over 
102,000 acres) during nine months of 


the year. The amount of game killed 
during the remaining three months will 
not exceed 150,000 birds, which will be 
less than a bird and a half to the acre, 
and, as the club proposes to plant 
60,000 acres of its land in food for wild 
life, and, as an acre of well-planted 
land will feed 1,000 birds, the number 
of birds killed by the club will be only 
a very small part of those they protect 
and provide with food. 


All conservationists and duck hunt- 
ers know that if the wild fowl are shot 
excessively they will leave the club 
grounds and go to the sanctuaries, and 
those that do come back, attracted by 
the food, will come only at night when 
they cannot be shot. 


The Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is, 
of course, much more than a hunting 
club. It is a winter-resort club planned 
on very broad lines, and for the plea- 
sure of women and children as well as 
men. Golf, tennis, riding, sea bathing, 
boating and salt- and fresh-water fish- 
ing will together command more of the 
time and attention of the members 
present on any day than will the 
hunting. 


The basic idea of this club is twofold 
—conservation and the creation of a 
place where men may come themselves 
and bring or send their families for a 
happy, healthful vacation. Hunting is 
only a part of it and a small part, and 
will be so strictly and conscientiously 
regulated as to do no harm. Life in 
the open will be the great attraction at 
this club, without the society features 
of the cities or such resorts as Palm 


Beach. 
E. A. McILHENNY. 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand 

of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 

and colorings. They are the only hand 
wrought floor coverings made by a primitive 
people in the United States. 


The Navajo Indian Reservation is situated 
in northwestern New Mexico and northeastern 
Arizona, and has an area almost equal to that 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
together. The Indians live in isolated houses, 
or “hogans,” built of stones, mud and twisted 
cedar boughs, and here the famous “blankets” 
are woven. There are no towns or villages, for 
the people are not gregarious, and though the 
tribe numbers over 28,000 souls, a crowd gets 
together only when there is a dance, or “fiesta.” 
There are many Navajos who have never seen a white man. 











The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the 
steps as early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization en- 
croaches upon the tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made 
to perpetuate the remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos 
superior in some ways to Orientals. 


The dearest possessions of every squaw are her weaving implements, and these are often 
_passed down from mother to daughter through several generations. Rug weaving is not a spe- 
cialized art, where one does all the dyeing, another the spinning, and so on. Each woman must know 
each step of the process, and the acquisition of this knowledge means a life’s work. 


From the very beginning, when the wool is sheared, until the finished rug is untied from 
the loom, every step is taken in the most laborious way, and the most primitive tools are used; 
but the result is miraculous, and no one in looking at the riot of color and ingenuity of design, 
can-fail to appreciate that skill and patience play a large part in the making. Thread upon thread 
is laid, deftly, surely building up little by little a story of hope deferred or victory won, until, 
at the end of six or eight months, what we see as a rather attractive Indian Rug is in reality a 
part of the weaver’s life story. 


White, black and brown sheep roam on the Reservation, and from these the Indians get their 
white, black and brown wool. The gray is made by mixing, or carding, the white and black 
together. In these colorings there is no dye. Other colors used are red, indigo, green and yel- 
low; all native dyes except the red which is a vegetable dye made especially for the Indian 
trade. All colors, therefore, are absolutely fast, and will not fade. The rugs are sent to the 
cleaners without hesitation. 


It is safe to say that 90% of the homes building today are of the “bungalow” or artistic 
cottage type, with hardwood floors and wide porches. Here the value of the Navajo rug is 
at its height, for it seems to harmonize with the very spirit of home, and to adapt itself to a 
hundred needs. Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear fo1 
more years than any other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you 
are looking for in an ideal rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, 
white and red, with either the red, white or gray predominating. For living rooms and porches 
gray backgrounds are generally the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get 
white backgrounds; and for dens, cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that 
fine touch of color that warms the heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


For gifts at any time of the year there is nothing that emphasizes the good taste, originality 
and thoughtfulness of the giver as a Navajo Rug. 


For Description, Prices and Further Information, Write 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 7) 


see little of him... for a long, long 

_while. And it was then I knew how 
much I loved him and how precious 
were the fleeting hours of his real 
Boyhood. 

Tomorrow—tomorrow, he would be 
a MAN! 

My “little son” had gone! And I 
had deliberately wasted my golden op- 
portunity. No power under heaven 
or earth could bring back the lad of 
sixteen again ... the companionable, 
receptive, idol-worshipping lad of six- 
teen. Henceforth, I was to be summed 
up at my true face value. No deceit, 
no subterfuge, no deception, would be 
possible. It was to be Man to Man! 
Only mother would remain to smile 
tolerantly at my self-deceit, and allow 
me to live in the fool glamour of my 
own estimate of my _ own  self- 
importance. 

* # k x 

Sonnyboy had heard echoes of my 
trips into the Everglades, and it was 
his great ambition to see this vast, mys- 
terious area now fading from its once 
majestic estate, because of the inex- 
orable work of the drainage canals. 

And you find us... on this crisp, 
sunny morning, en route to the last 
dredge at the terminus of work, on 
the famed Tamiami Canal. Miles out 
from the city proper, at its beginning, 
having motored (in a domesticated, 
rented Ford car) through lanes of 





TT 


SNAKES THERE WERE 
WITH THE TENDENCY IN THE DIREC- 


IN PLENTY— 


TION OF COTTON-MOUTH WATER MOC- 
CASINS, AND, UNDER THE SAWGRASS— 
HEAP MUCH PLENTY RATTLERS 
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SONNYBOY AS “CAPTAIN” OF A MIAMI SAILBOAT AND READY FOR ADVENTURE 
IN PIRATICAL WATERS 


pine and palm, and across barren 
stretches of open country, we stop the 
machine for a moment and allow 
Sonnyboy to take his first real look at 
“The Everglades of Florida!” 

Disappointment is written upon his 
face. He has expected so much more 
... as you who take the same view, 
for the first, will surely experience. 

Interminable flat, marshy ground, 
reaching to the horizon, to left and 
right . . . in the center, two strangely 
incongruous ribbons, also extending to 
a pin-point, in perspective—one an 
immaculate, white roadway of up- 
thrown liquid limestone, now hardened 
from exposure, its ten foot drop to the 
floor of the Everglades and to the 
canal, on the opposite sides, jagged, 
boulder-like, as if vomited from some 
mighty voleano ... the other ribbon, 
a ribbon of dark green water, tinged 
with sullen brown, never wider, at any 
point, than twenty-five feet, save 
where rains have caused a seeping out, 
at low places, to the Westward, back 
into the wilderness which gave it 
birth. 

Sonnyboy comments on the accuracy 
of those two ribbons .. . their mathe- 
matical straight lines, until they are 
wholly lost in the early morning haze. 

“Headed for the other Coast and the 
Gulf,” I explain, “and the surveyors 
and engineers want to make it by the 
shortest possible route, naturally. 
Think what it will mean to the State 
of Florida, Son! Heretofore, in order 
to travel from Miami to Tampa or St. 
Petersburg or Fort Myers, it has been 
recessary to back-trail up the coast 
and across, by railroad or poor roads 


or through a tortuous Lake Okeecho- 
bee make-shift. When the Tamiami 
Trail canal is finished, it will mean a 
wonderful route across the southern- 
most portion of the state, from one 
coast to the other. And then we shall 
rediscover White Water Bay and the 
Ten Thousand Islands district and 
Caxambas, and catch our finest tarpon 
up the Chokoloskee—not that these 
things are not being done now by the 
more adventuresome, who start from 
the Gulf side, but a new accessibility 
will be realized.” 

“But it’s all dried up out there 
now,” observes Sonnyboy, shading his 
eyes from the brilliant, burning sun. 

“Not so farther out and inland,” I 
reply, “the Tamiami was started years 
ago. We are where the first dredge 
dug up its first dipper-full of muck 
and marl and limestone. The under- 


_taking is one of the most formidable 


ever attempted in the annals of engi- 
neering—but people haven’t realized it 
as yet. It has been too close to them 
—too quietly and unobtrusively accom- 
plished. When the canal was first 
started, all of the land out yonder was 
under from three to six feet of water 
—and fresh water, too, clear and 
sparkling. Gradually it seeped into 
the wide trench awaiting it, and, bit 
by bit, mile by mile, the area was re- 
claimed. We bagged a wild-cat last 
week on a hammock across there, 
which was once entirely surrounded by 
water—luxuriant with tropic verdure 
—a little oasis, untraversed. Now, as 
you know, a good lady runs a violet 
farm under the cool shadows of the 
cypress and myrtles.” 


But Sonnyboy remained unrecon- 
ciled to the bleak vista. It was not at 
all his imagination had pictured it. 
The Everglades—place of rich, orchid- 
hung enchantment! Here was only a 
barren stretch of flat country, broken 
intermittantly by up-reared tufts of 
brown and sere trees. The receding 
waters had left all living things, bred 
of them, to die and disintegrate. The 
eye wearied of the utter, desolate 
sameness of it—and the sun was in- 
tolerant of humans! 

“Wait,” I said to him, “be patient. 
There is another side to the Ever- 
glades—some of the real is left.” 

For sixteen miles we guided our com- 
plaining Ford out the ribbon of 
dazzling linjestone. Some day, it will 
be a marvelous Coast-to-Coast boule- 
vard. What the dredges eat out of 
the canal make wonderful road-bed! 
And that is why the road follows the 
Tamiami, side by side. 

We finally entered upon a more 
picturesque portion of the strange 
route, where hammocks had been cut 
in twain by the relentless dipper- 
dredges, and where their verdure still 
clung to its moistened charm. There 
were more trailing masses of vine and 
more clusters of rich green. The saw 
grass stood up a trifle more bravely, 
and aquatic fowl began to fleck the 
landscape with white and brown and 
the metallic lustre of wild ducks. 
Once a mighty cloud of white flakes 
went shimmering up from a little fairy 
island of myrtles, and melted into the 
hazy sky—herons, disturbed by the 
snarl of our car. 

At this early hour we saw no one. 
There were no boats on the canal and 
no habitations this far out, in the 
soggy muck of the ’Glades. An occa- 
sional dynamite shed, or the remains 
of a surveying party’s camp, alone 
gave the touch of any civilization. 

Hammocks there were in plenty— 
some near, some far, some mere knobs 
of purple against the distant sky, 
miles and miles to Eastward and 
Westward. One was not even con- 
scious of the ocean to the Eastward, 
yet its cool, tangy breath occasionally 
refreshed our nostrils. 

We were as utterly alone as if we 
had been suddenly cast down into some 
forgotten realm. 

Mile upon mile we hummed along— 
the canal at our right, unvarying, save 
when, as I have said, a hammock had 
been hewn at its heart, to make way 
for the trail which coursed steadily, 
monotonously to the glory of the West. 

“And we’re going to stay out here 
all night!” Sonnyboy said, half to 
himself, and rather apprehensively, I 
thought. 


“Tt will be the greatest experience 
of your life,” I retorted. 

And he did not mention it again. 

Now the roadbed was less finished 
and its surface bore lumpy marks of 


recently upthrown masses of lime- 
stone. The car traveled at _ snail’s 
pace. Ahead loomed the shadowy out- 


lines of timber, a dredge, skeleton- 
like and inky black against the pale 
sky. The sides of the canal were ir- 
regular. Hammocks were festoons of 
living plant life and unmarred trees. 
Bright blossoms, some as red as blood, 
peeped from batteries of myrtle and 
bay. 

The saw grass, on both sides, stood 
arrogantly upright, baring their ser- 
rated blades to the sun. Now and 
again, at a low place along the West- 
ern shore of the canal, the waters 
reached out hungrily again, and into 
secret nooks of button-like islands. 
Minnows, in schools, played in these 
shallows, as if undecided as_ to 
whether they would seek the deep, 
calm flow of the canal; or the doubtful 
sloughs that grew ever shallower, on 
the waving floor of the ’Glades. A 
crane eyed us from the grotto of green 
along a nearby hammock. 





THE VERY OBEDIENT TAMIAMI 
“CARAVAN” 
CANAL. 
GOOD—BUT FURTHER ALONG IT MEANT 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


TRAIL 
STOPPING ALONGSIDE THE 
THE ROAD HERE IS RATHER 


“What will happen when it ALL 


dries up?” was Sonnyboy’s next anx- 
ious query. 

There had been long periods of 
silence and of retrospection. 

“Cultivation, homesteaders, towns, 
cities,” I said, “it’s sure to come. 
Some of the larger hammocks—and 
they are often ten miles in length— 
boast the richest kind of farming soil. 
The ’Glade floor, proper, is a few feet 
deep in black muck—and beneath that 
—sand, marl, limestone—layers of tiny 
crustaceans — the gathering of centu- 
ries, under water. Once exposed to the 
sun and the air, all that is precious 
fades into hopeless dust. But this is 
the Highway of Future Progress. 
Mystery and romance are destined to 
disappear.” 

Eighteen miles at the very least— 


and Sonnyboy begins to sit up and 
take notice. The mystery of the 
’Glades has suddenly possessed him, 
as, sooner or later, it envelopes the 
consciousness of all who venture into 
this strange place. There is no pos- 
sible way to describe it—to put what it 
is into mere words. It is something 
one feels. It is not the incandescent 
spray of peculiar sunshine over miles 
of flat muck-land, it is not the 
astounding hammocks of every size, 
above which wild fowl are ever circling, 
it is not the serenity and the peace 
and the absence of civilized material- 
ism, it is not animal nor feathered 
life. Yet this sense of mystery and 
the indefinable has always persisted. 

The car could barely creep along, 
and I expected the tires to give way 
before the sharp impacts of the marl 
path — which was no longer a road. 
Our camping equipment, on the back 
seat, rattled and clattered. Often we 
were compelled to drive into crevices, 
and over great irregular masses of 
jagged limestone. And always there 
was an increasing animation in the 
air, in the waters of the canal, and 
on the dangerous white route ahead. 
Impudent vultures, hopping over the 
marl in a ravenous attack upon the 
remnants of garfish, thrown there by 
disgusted dredge-gang fishermen, al- 
lowed us to come within scraping 
distance of their ungainly bodies, be- 
fore they took sullen flight, to settle 
back again in our wake. Every 
murky, mucky slough held parades of 
limpkin. The herons and gulls were 
as much in evidence as in a sanctuary. 

The miles which followed were com- 
paratively few, but they seemed in- 
terminable because of the rough going. 
And when the very last square foot of 
half-way navigable limestone road-bed 
had been traversed, we met “Black 
Bass Joe.” 


He was seated on a flat-bottomed 
scow—a tender for the big dredge, — 
smoking his pipe and—fishing. There 
was no one else around. The camp 
was desolate. 

“Everybody in town for two days,” 
he saluted, “I’m jest tendin’ things. 
Not many folks has the gumption t’ 
come this far out, but them little fel- 
lers’—pointing to the Ford—“ain’t 
frightened by poor goin’. Why say— 
there’s a surveyor-chap I know, who 
has one, and he drives right out fer 
miles over th’ western part—into 
muck, across saw grass, down through 
sloughs that isn’t dry yet and hub- 
deep, almost, in sand—an’ that car of 
his’n seems t’ like it better’n a maca- 
dam bully-vard. I’ve known him t’ 
leave it at th’ edge of a hammock fer 
a week at a time—day an’ night and 
it a rainin’ cloudbursts —and he just 
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comes back, gives her a friendly crank 
—and she’s ready fer another session. 
Gointa fish?” 

“We thought we’d try it a while be- 
fore we move on,” I answered, “black 
bass. Any luck?” 

“Tf I had as many dollars as there 
are bass in this canal—this far out 
on it,’ was the emphatic rejoinder, 
“T’d be richer than th’ man that manu- 
factures them cars we was atalkin’ 
about. Me—I just started, but I’ll get 
‘em. A few weeks back, howsomever 
—they was all sort of filled with little 
worms — no good — everyone you’d 
catch was that way. All right now. 
Bass is my favorites. I’ve fished fer 
’em ever since I could walk—and in a 
lot of different waters. Got so bad 
my friends called me ‘Black Bass Joe.’ 
I’d rather have one bass than a bucket- 
full of rainbows. That’s me. These 
bass in here are—sort of funny-like. 
Got t’ know just how t’ catch ’em.” 

We alighted from our rough-voyage 
champion and walked over to the barge. 
The immense dipper-dredge, surround- 
ed by barrels of oil, litter attendant 
upon such work and the grotesque 
masses of fantastic limestone, seemed 
out of place against such a background. 
Dredging had proceeded right up to 
the center of a sizeable hammock, and 
the vines and trees and even flowers 
dangled down against the monster 
which was wounding them so grievous- 
ly. Here was the true tropic atmos- 
phere of the true ’Glades. 

And Sonnyboy was in an ecstatic 
whirl of romance. This was what his 
imagination had painted. 

“Take black-bass fishing up in Penn- 
sylvania, where I come from,” rambled 
on our new-found friend; “th’ season 
opens in June and keeps right on t’ 
December. We got rules as makes 
sportsmen be-have, too. Length limit, 
mine inches, and nobody is t’ take 
mor’n a dozen in a day. : 

“Also, just a single rod an’ line or 
one handline—with never no more than 
three hooks attached. I’ve tried every- 
thing from minnow-swimmers t’ frog- 
babies, but give me a shimmyin’, wrig- 
gling, twistin’, dancin’ piece o’ pork 
rind! Take a look at th’ two lines I 
got fixed up here now—one has a spe- 
cial rig—a little fancy spoon up ahead 
uv th’ pork; th’ other is what you 
might say was hemstitched with a piece 
of bright red yarn—this here was taken 
from th’ shirt uv our superintendent 
when he wasn’t lookin’.” 

“What for?” blurted out Sonnyboy, 
who was all attention. 

“Fer th’ same reason that side-shows 
uses them bright-colored pictures out- 
side at a circus,’ explained “Black 
Bass Joe’; “curiosity —t’ make ’em 
wonder. A bass is an inquisitive bird! 
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Anything out of th’ ordinary makes 
him un-comfortable. He’s got to know 
what an’ why.” 

And we had brought no neat bottle 
of pork rind in our tackle-box! But, 
for all Joe’s enthusiasm in this direc- 
tion, I could not keep my eyes from a 
shallow section of the canal, near the 
shore, where a school of energetic min- 
nows could be plainly observed even at 
this distance. Here was, indeed, the 
natural food of the bass. 

July and August had brought my 
best luck with them, but I was not un- 
familiar with luck of equal signifi- 
cance which came at all other periods. 
“Artificials early in the season—and 
late,” had been drummed into my ears, 
however, by a veteran who took his 
bass too seriously. 

There had been one night expedition, 
and another, very late in the day of a 
cloudy hour of superfortune, when the 
artificials gave me my limit—casting 
with silver shiner or the mud minnow. 
The glint of radiant light of the for- 
mer, and the rich, golden, yellowish 
glow of the later had proved irresis- 
tible! 

But I could not think, just now, of 
dipping into my tackle-box for baubles. 





NOTE WITH WHAT PUGNACIOUS DE- 

TERMINATION THE DREDGE DIGS ITS 

DIPPER INTO THE GLIMMERING WHITE 

MARL AND LIMESTONE OF THE CANAL. 

ITS SLOW GOING, BUT—WELL, SOON 

THE ORIGINAL EVERGLADES WILL DIS- 
APPEAR 


The day was bright and fresh and clear 
and steeped in garish sunshine. And 
the silver shiner is at its best on glow- 
ering days, when the sky is overcast 
and there is shadow on the water. 
The canal was unrippled—not so much 
as a dimple upon its dark-green sur- 
face. (Give me a chub for the bright 
days.) Joe was compelled to admit 
that a mud-minnow has as much life 
as a box of monkeys over a coal fire. 
But he never proved unfaithful to his 
rinds, as long as we knew him, regard- 
less of the weather. 

Some casual inquiries were made 
concerning our projected trip into the 
Everglades. We would fish a little 
while along the canal, but I was far 
more eager to make camp on a far 


hammock and introduce Sonnyboy to 
his first taste of that sort of thing, in 
an entirely new and novel environment. 
We could sample the bass the next day. 

“T wouldn’t spend th’ night over on 
one of them hammicks if you gave me 
one fifteen miles long an’ built a bun- 
galow,” was Joe’s quiet observation; 
“too many queer noises. Too many 
’gators gruntin’ and croakin’ as soon 
as night settles.’ 

“Alligators!” Sonnyboy exclaimed. 

“Sure.” 

“B-big ones?” 

“Out this far,’ said “Black Bass 
Joe,” “there no tellin’ what size you’re 
apt to run into. Them ’Glades is dry- 
in’ up—you know that—and a ’gator 
can’t get along without plenty of wet. 
While we are workin’ here—an’ I ain’t 
exaggeratin’ a bit—we see ’em, little 
baby fellers an’ great, big lumberin’ 
grandaddies, come walkin’ solemnlike 
through th’ saw-grass; peers as if they 
was on a hike from most everywheres, 
but mos’ especial from th’ west’ard. 
‘Plop’ goes a sound, an’ it’s one drop- 
pin’ hisself inter th’ canal, an’ so glad 
t’ get there, with real deep water, that 
he lets outs a bark of joy you can 
hear above th’ dredge noise. If there’s 
one alligator in this canal, it’s full 
length, there’s a hundred thousand. 
Why, reminds me—” 

Joe stopped his narrative and looked 
around to a red spot on the floor of 
the old barge. 

“See that?” 

Sonnyboy stooped and I saw his face 
lose color. 

“Yes, it’s blood!” exclaimed Joe. 
“You can’t teach these youngsters 
nothin’. Monday of this week a party 
of th’ kids that’s studying engineerin’ 
and surveyin’, an’ from Northern col- 
leges, under a big chief, come back dirty 
an’ muck-covered from th’ ’Glades 
where they’d been plantin’ stakes. It 
was just about sundown, an’ they was 
all tuckered out. 

“Somebody suggested a swim in th’ 
canal. An’ Peter says to ’em: ‘Boys, 
go ahead, but watch yerselves. I’ve 
been seein’ some ’gators roundabouts 
that’s entirely too big fer safety—an’ 
I don’t trust ’em. Th’ little fellers is 
as skeert of you as a greenhorn might 
be of them. But when they gets big 
enough to hiss an’ back up when you 
come around—an’ not run t’ cover or 
go under—they mean business.’ 

“Th’ boys just laughed. We was 
washin’ up and paid no more attention 
until, suddenly, there came an awful 
yell—a shriek like. It was all Peter 
could do to get th’ boy up onto th’ 
roadbed before that ’gator had his fill. 
As it was, he lost a piece of his foot; 
we dressed it here on th’ barge an’ 
rushed him back t’ town an’ a doctor. 
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| A right nice little lad he was, too, with 


pleasant ways. It’s a mistake t’ think 
that there ain’t no more man-nibbling 
alligators in Florida. Folks just plain 
ferget that out here it’s different. 
Why, say, I see Seminoles come in, 
frum miles t’ this westward, polin’ their 
cypress canoes through th’ sloughs— 
an’ they’re as wild and as spookly as 
ever they was a hundred years ago. 
You just ought t’ see ’em when they 
catch real sight of th’ dredge! They’ve 
been wonderin’ what it was fer miles. 
An’ it don’t seem to mean much when 
they do ex-amine it—they know th’ 
’Glades is dryin’ up, but they never 
hitch it up to us an’ th’ dredges. 


“Them Indians don’t waste much love 
on a white man, fer all you may say. 
Act as if they had as much blood as 
a toad. That’s another reason why I 
wouldn’t want to go pesticatin’ around 
on hammocks at night. Th’ Seminoles 
think all this country belongs to them 
—an’ you’ll never get it out of their 
heads that anything else is true. What 
you goin’ out there for—wild-cats? I 
see you got your 22 along?” 


Sonnyboy had taken all this in 
with widening eyes. The hammocks at 
night! Indians, none too friendly, 
bleak loneliness, alligators, heading 
saw-grass, over sands, along slimy 
sloughs and into hammocks, on their 
desperate flight to water and the canal 
—and wild-cats! 

“Maybe we’d best not go out there, 
Father,” he whispered to me, as we re- 
turned to the car for our fishing tackle. 

I turned upon him sharply. 

Was that fear in his voice—was it? 

Father-pride came to the fore and, 
as is so often the case, was mixed with 


selfishness, with premature reasoning. 


I did not want a son of mine to be 
afraid of the night, of quite “tame” 
Seminole Indians, of alligators. It was 
characteristic of me that I did not take 
a great many things into consideration 
—my own familiarity with the ’Glade 
country, from several previous expe- 
ditions there—and Sonnyboy’s youth. 

“No,” I said; “no—we won’t turn 
back. This was our destination. We'll 
make camp out on a hammock. I want 
you to see the country. Are you— 
afraid?” 

“Not—not exactly,” he stammered, 
his cheeks reddening, “but from what 
he said, it’s not such a nice place to 
camp. And he knows—he works out 
here.” 

“Nonsense,” I said; “half of that is 
talk—just plain talk. He’s doing it 
on purpose. We'll be safe enough. 
This isn’t South America or Africa. 
We’re within a few miles of a big city. 
You saw Seminoles on the pier. The 
most they want is supplies and some 
Bimini liquor. You’ll never make much 
of an outdoorman— a true sportsman 


” 


It will identify you. 


—if you get a cold chill every time a 
native tells a fake story.” 

He was hurt. 

And I could read that hurt in his 
face. It was not until afterwards that 
I regretted my impetuous remarks. 
They were as uncalled for as they were 
cruel. But I did want to get him over 
that lurking fear of the dark which I 
knew persisted and was a heritage of 
goblin-story days. The hammock night 
would be a constructive lesson. How 
could I foresee what was to actually 
happen! (To be continued) 


THE FISHERMAN’S 
LUNCH 


(Continued from page 30) 


be startled out of his sleepy and monot- 
onous exercise. It takes two hours 
of careful casting to reach the head 
of the Flow-ground. Here the paddler 
must use his skill and strength to guide 
between rocks and sunken logs, if the 
stream is low; to conquer the strong 
current if the water is high. 


And now we have reached the spot 
for the lunch. The river comes dash- 
ing down through a deep gorge, strikes 
a hard and wooded bank, by a turn 
almost at right angles form a deep 
pool—straightens itself out in a second 
pool, and then flows on its westward 
way. Just in the elbow of this turn 
an island is formed—a slight elevation 
covered with spruce and birch. Against 
the upper side two big logs have 
lodged, brought down by the spring 
freshets, and forming comfortable 
seats for the fishermen. And here the 
lunch is always taken—“a table in the 
wilderness.” Before the logs, stones are 
gathered for a fireplace. On either end 
of the logs, azalea bushes have grown, 
and so often the table is decorated with 
their bright blossoms. Purest water 
is dipped from a spring that flows from 
the bank a few steps to the right. The 
fire is started with birch bark and the 
dry twigs of the spruce, and fed with 
wood lodged by the stream. Water 
from the spring, one of the coldest of 
the Adirondacks, is brought to boil, 
then the coffee is poured in and al- 
lowed to boil up three times, and we 
have a beverage that no home table 
can offer. If the flies will only let us 
alone we shall eat and drink and take 
our rest and feast our eyes. Up 
through the gorge with its avenue of 
dark hemlock and spruce and its bor- 
der of tall ferns, and then down the 
stream where a giant pine stands lone 
sentinel over its lesser brethren, the 
eye wanders like a bee taking its store 
from every point. And each day like 
this stores strength and refreshment 
for the long days of work. 

It is not easy to turn from this place 
of rest and delight to the ride down 
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the river, but the return is sure to add| (FOqaabape DCD AD DAD ADA DADADADADADAL 

to the creel—perhaps double the catch ateicte my spate ISAS ICAST CAS CAS ISAs Sti che loti Sbeichelctel Ste ts 
—and the trail to camp does not seem 
so long, and the fellowship of the open 
fire is richer for such experience. Do 
you wonder that I sing the praises of 
the Fisherman’s lunch? It has come 
to mean as much as the capture of the 
trout. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON 
SHINNECOCK 


(Continued from page 5) 
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time at least, been a fixed quantity, and 
it appears that the sixteen and twenty 
guns are rapidly becoming so. It is 
really wonderful what these small-bore 
guns will do in bay shooting, even 
though they may be held up to ridicule 


Stats 
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by some of the older hunters who, no 
doubt, use a ten gauge and think it 





December you can 
disturb the deer, 
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ean’t be outdone. Some of them may 
even be familiar with the enormous 
eight bore which was quite extensively 
used in time past, especially for wide 
range duck shooting and for wild 
geese. These guns are practically ob- 
solete and almost a curiosity at this 
time; but if the reader is interested, he 
me, drop in at Schoverling, Daly &. 
Gales, 302 Broadway, any day, ask for 
Mr. Borchers, Manager of the retail 
department, and he may see two of 
these enormous guns. He will wonder 
how any man could ever use such a 
cannon in shooting even for part of a 
day. I know not their true weight, but 
at a guess, would say, eighteen to 
twenty pounds, figuring an ordinary 
ten gauge at ten pounds or more. For 
all-around bay shooting, the ten seems 
most suitable, as with four and a quar- 
ter drams (34 gr.) of ballistite powder 
(Dupont Powder) behind one and one- 
eighth oz. of BB or No. 2 shot, a kill 
may easily be made at seventy to 
eighty yards. While the smaller bore 
guns are much easier and more com- 
fortable to handle, they would more 
than likely be found wanting in mak- 
ing a kill at this rather generous dis- 
tance. Even with a ten gauge, most 
every duck hunter has, at some time or 
other, made long range successful shots 
which have surprised himself even 
more than his companions.. This may 
go to show that the proper judgment 
as to just how much to lead your 
bird is more important than distance 
within, of course, proper and reason- 
able limitations whether a ten or 
smaller gauge gun is used. But in the 
long run, I feel the ten is most suitable 
for the larger game birds. 


_ There is much psychology associated 
with successful shooting. The hunter 
who is capable of adapting himself in- | |% 
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and rout the rabbit from 
November to March; you 
can shoot the squirrel and 
quest the quail in the Fall 
and Winter. 
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But it’s open season the 
year ’round for a breakfast 
of Karo and pancakes—with 
a steaming hot cup of good 
coffee. Karo contains a large 
percentage of Dextrose— 
enough energy-food to 
hustle a hardy huntsman 
through field and forest for 


six hours. 
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is a monthly magazine, crammed 


full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
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‘ ————— Trapping stories, and_ pictures; 
=== valuable information about guns, 
Ve rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 


camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s. sub- 
seription to the National 
Sportsman. 
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tance and speed of game, is the man 
who will bring home the game. 

During some seasons, water fowl are 
plentiful in the large bays on the South 
side of Long Island—Shinnecock, Mor- 
iches and Great South Bay mainly. 
Floating battery methods of pursuing 
game are allowed by law in Great 
South Bay and west of Smith’s Point 
near Bellport. 

It is, perhaps, only twelve years or 
so ago, that a large number of red 
head were found in Moriches Bay— 
twelve thousand or more to the exclu- 
sion of other water fowl, excepting pos- 
sibly a few geese. This has never hap- 
pened since, and is difficult to explain 
except as one of the vagaries of wild 
bird life. Bags of from fifty to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five were not uncom- 
mon that season for a group of four or 
five gunners, and the season as a 
whole could be compared favorably 
with the very good shooting that for- 
merly prevailed. In these years, the 
Long Island sportsman did not have to 
go to Barnegat, Chesapeake or Curri- 
tuck for good shooting; and red head 
make just that when they get to living 
and feeding in a certain locality. In 
addition, they are one of the most 


table—a fact you will become familiar 
with when you receive your dinner bill 
after having consumed a few with a 
party of friends, even if all sorts of 
liquid refreshments are omitted. 

I hear little of goose hunting in 
Great South Bay from Bellport west to 
Fire Island and Oak Island, located 
four miles west to Fire Island. I 
think, however, there must be times 
when geese are taken there. The re- 
gion of Oak Island is especially invit- 
ing as a hunting ground, for in ad- 
dition to the larger island, there are 
several smaller ones. 
with numerous points for shooting 
stands, give opportunity for the good 
bags that are often taken. The shoot- 
ing here, however, is apt to be rather 
late,.as the bay is about five miles 
wide. Most birds work in toward the 
shores and beach channels only after 
colder weather comes on, because float- 
ing ice bothers them out in the open 
bay. 

In all southside bays there are a great 
many wild geese and ducks of all kinds 
when the spring migration is on, 
showing conclusively that the hunters 
are responsible for any scarcity not- 
able during the shooting season of fall 
and early winter. 

Great South Bay is a noted fishing 
ground, in and about Fire Island inlet, 
which extends from southwest to north- 
west for nearly five miles diagonally 
through the beach dunes. Bluefish, 
weakfish and flounders may be caught 
in the surf by casting from shore, and 
at times six- and seven-pound fish are 


These, together 


taken. Soft shell crabs make the best 
bait. Blues are seldom caught by cast- 
ing, perhaps on account of the rapid 
current; trolling from boats in the 
channel being more successful. Boats 
from Babylon often come in with 
catches of from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty blues. 

This combination of shooting and 
fishing is confined practically to this 
bay excepting possibly, Gardner’s Bay, 
and this is so open to the ocean, that it 
may reasonably be called a part of it 
rather than a bay. 

Peconic Bay, where batteries are al- 
lowed, offers good shooting at times. 
It is, however, a large and rough bay 
in windy weather, and the southwest 
bays are preferred by most sports- 
men. In the western end of Peconic, 
there are numerous points that are 
considered good stands. This bay is 
also noted for its large escallop indus- 
try, this being the only large bay on 
Long Island in which escallops are 
found—at least in sufficient quantities 
to produce an industry. Large oyster 
beds lie in the eastern end of Peconic 
Bay, but by far the largest oyster in- 
dustry on Long Island lies in Great 
South Bay adjacent to Sayville and 


SPORTSMAN highly prized wild birds for the dining Blue Point. 


WILLIAM MORGAN— 
(SU. M. C.”")—THOMAS 


(Continued from page 23) 


He was always interested in seeing for 
himself the performances of the vari- 
ous types and kinds of ammunition. 
Through his attendance at such events 
he became widely known and well loved 
among the shooting fraternity who 
dubbed him “U. M. C. Thomas,” a name 
which always followed him and which 
was used by those who knew him best 
as a term of friendship and affection. 
Mr. Thomas was a 32nd degree 
Mason, and for many years had been 
identified with Corinthian Lodge No. 
104, Hamilton Commandery, Pyramid 
Temple and Mystic Shrine. At the 
time of his death Mr. Thomas was 
more than seventy-five years old. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons, Ed- 
gar R. Thomas of Stratford, Conn., 
and Stanley G. Thomas of Elmhurst, 
L. I., and two daughters, Mrs. Norman 
D. Hovey of Stratford, and Mrs. Ervin 
W. Sanford of Columbus, Ohio. His 
friends everywhere mourn the passing 
of a widely loved gentleman and real 
pioneer of the ammunition industry. 





DESTROY VERMIN 


Crows, harmful hawks, red 
squirrels and predatory cats 
are on the “black list.” 
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NESSMUK’S CAMPFIRE 


(Continued from page 22) 


high (centre) and 1’ 8” from corner 
post. 

e—12” round auto windows 3’ high 
and 2’ 4” from corner. 

f—2’ x 1’ dormer window (detail 
No. 9) with 2” added pocket at bottom. 

g—6” bed pole sleeves (1' from floor) 
with draw strings. 

h—6” bed pole sleeves (3’ from floor) 
with draw strings. 

i—4” stove pipe hole with asbestos 
tent ring sewn in. 

(Note—We had a 4’ sq. of asbestos 
sewn to inside wall for stove backing 
(2” pipe is plenty but we used an old 
stove which we left with shanty.) 

j—1” seam to be sewn to inside of 
the top of side wall. 

1—1” seam to be sewn to inside of 
rear of side wall. 

k—gromets for storm set and to tie 
to the pegs set in runners (see No. 3). 

x—F laps that lay on top of runners 
(no pockets). 

p—6” pockets that go between run- 
ners. 


(Note—6” pockets also at base of 
side walls.) 


No. 9—Detail of Dormer Window, 
2’ x 1’ with added 2” pocket at bottom 
and black canton flannel cover on draw 
strings running opposite to window 
opening in the inside of cabin roof. 
(Note.—This window was for ventila- 
tion and also clearing cabin of cooking 
odors, etc.). 


Spear 
No. 10—6” x 7” with 2 3/16” stove 
bolt holes (with wing nuts) made from 
an old spade with 
No. 11—8’ Bamboo shaft. For spear 
covering 24’ of No. 25 Tarpon Line. 


(Note—Last seldom used, but at- 
tached.) 


Ice Chisel 


No. 12—4” edge, 7” long, 5” wide at 
top, made from another old spade; this 
also had 2 3/16” stove belt holes, like 
the spear. Bottom was filed sharp and 
beats an axe by miles for “chipping 
holes.” 


Umbrella Rib 


No. 13—With 15’ of fish line at- 
tached, numbered flag at top with small 
bell. We used 2 dozen, but 1 dozen will 
keep you skating from hole to hole. 


No. 14—Method of using above. 


Spearing Seat 


No. 15—2’ wide, 1’ 6” high, 1’ 4” 
deep, canvas (b-b) 1’ 6” x 1' 4” (pock- 
ets front and back). Rear legs dow- 
eled into side runners, front legs braced 
by % sapling “a-a-a.” 
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Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few itéms—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 

Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—if your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 

No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 


Handy Compass 


Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
» with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
B demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
™ times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 

! pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 















| Waterproof Match Box $1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 
4 Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 
Be sere even under water. May be quickly = - Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 26 Delta Avenue “ 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60c. Gladstone Michigan 300 v 
Oe ae — 











SMITH GUNS wievvusace 


Reliable—durable—never rattle—Never Shoot Loose 


Write for 
Catalog No. 319 


















































Ask your dealer 








for 


“The Gun that Speaks for Itself’’ 


The longer you shoot a Smith Gun, the tighter it gets 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago 1nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 












Winter Sports Cap 


Made of high’ grade 
Mahogany glove leather, 
trimmed with the’ very 
best white lamb-skin, that 
looks and feels like fur. 
Visor can be worn up or 
down. 











A sporty looking cap for 
Snow-shoeing, Skiing, Skat- 
ing and other winter 
sports. With ear protec- 
tors down it will keep 
head, neck and ears warm in the very coldest weather. 


Weight only’ 6 oz. Price, $3.75, delivered. Send 
for free samples of leather and lamb-skin. 


and Sold By L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine 



















Manufactured 
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RAW FURS 
WANTED 


Big money — quick—for all furs. 
Large or small quantity. Every skin 
graded carefully. Held separately 
when requested. If not satisfied, skins 
returned, my expense. That’s fair— 
isn’t it? Let’s get acquainted. Send 
your shipment now. Price-list, tags, 
etc., free upon request. 


BEN CORN 282 Seventh ave 


NEW YORK 









J. KANNOFSKY ita cttSAen 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al 


kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 
















Your raw furs tanned and made 
into beautiful coats, scarfs, 
chokers, muffs, rugs, etc. Enor- 
mous savings. Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO., 
25 WN. Dearborn St., Dept. 
M-12, Chicago, III. 





- The New York market 
—where most furs are 

made up into garments — offers 
the highest prices. Send for this 
fur house price list E— it’s free. 


FUERST & STEINLAUF 
169 W. 26th Street New York 





Eventually your Raw Furs must 
come to New York. Take ad- 
vantage of this and make the 
middleman’s profit for yourself. 
Sayer has satisfied shippers for 23 
years. Let Sayer satisfy you. 
Write for Free price list and tags. 


M.SAYER 


149 W. 27th St., Dept. F, 
NEW YORK CITY 





LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 

How to Build and Furnish Them 

By WILLIAM S. WICKS 

The author 
presents in 
this vol- 
ume a_ solu- 
tion of all 
the problems 
that confront 
the builder 
of a_ tempo- 
rary or permanent home, and furnishes full 
explanation on how and where to build any- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure. 

This book contains more than one hundred 
illustrations and plans covering the building 
of fire-places, chimneys, rustic stairways, ap- 
propriate log cabin furniture, ete. 

88 Pages. 57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
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Easy Chair 
No. 16—Frame (outside to outside 
about) 2’ 2” wide, 4’ 2” high, seat 1’ 6” 
from ground with canvas stretcher seat 
(pocket top and bottom) 3’ 6”. 


Cook’s Bench 
No. 17—2’ long, legs 1' 6”: high, 
crotch legs 6” high, setting into side 
rail of lower bunk. When not in use 
hung up out of the way by four tape 
loops in rafter over wood pile. 


Cook’s Table 


(Dining-table, same only larger.) 

No. 18—2' long, 1’ wide, 1’ from 
floor. 

a-a-a—Rope hinges to side rail of 
shanty. 

b-b—Rope hinges to legs “d’’ which 
were cut to fit slats “ce”? on under side 
of table “ce” and in sapling “f” (which 
was nailed to floor) at “g”—“g.” 

(Note—Dining-table was made to fit 
space over spearing hole between seats, 
bunks, wood pile, and hinged to front 
of cabin by drop lines from front of 
roof. 


Tools Needed 


One lumberman’s brace (common 
will do—but—Heavy, heavy you must 
lean). 


One 2” bit. 
One 1%” bit. 
One 1” bit. 


One package tacks. 

One trench shovel. 

Two axes, 3% lb. will do. 

One “Roll up cross-cut saw,” as used 
in the Army Engineers Corps, used to 
cut up logs, etc., but—can be done with- 
out. 

Two “Willing Workers” (cannot be 
done without). 


Material Needed 


13 yds. close woven 84” muslin, at 
65c. per yd. 

Three spools No. 4 machine thread, 
at 10c. 

Three 12” auto windows—cut from 
old “cast off.” 

Thirty No. “0” gromets (set with 
No. 20 large nail). 

One hundred and twenty yards %” 
common tape, at 95c. a gross of 144 
yards, 95c. (tape all seams, tape seams 
flat). 

Twenty-five ft. Mason Cord (braid- 
ed) (ties to runners), 50c. 

One 3” “D” Ring, 5c. 

Four 3” harness snaps, 25c. 

One hundred ft. %” braided rope 
(storm set and hawl lines, $2.00. 

One box carpet tacks, 5c. 

One 3’ length of 1” rope, 25c. 

Fifteen ft. heavy brass wire (for 
door guides). 
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Fifty-six small brass rings, 25c. 

Six 3/16” stove bolts with wing nuts 
(chisel and spear), 20c. 

Six screw eyes, 10c. 

Three yards black canton flannel at 
40c., $1.20. 

Two old spades (chisel and spear). 

Two dozen old umbrella ribs. 

Two dozen small bells. 

Twenty-four ft. No. 25 tarpon line 
($1.20 for 50 yds.). 

One 8' piece of bamboo 
shaft), 10c. 

Sixty yards heavy linen fish line, 60c. 

Four dozen hooks (jumbled sizes), at 
10c. dozen, 40c. 


(spear 








TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 17) 


sand words. One five-minute stop, 
watching the coming in of a mirage 
tide out of the Great Salt Lake, re- 
vealed what took more than 1,500 
words to describe—and then but sketch- 
ily. We saw a small herd of wild 
horses. We met tourists who had come 
so far across that desert waste that 
they were hungry to speak to a human. 
We passed the ruins of the old pony ex- 
press and _ stage-coach stations —in 
themselves historical, tragic, wonder- 
ful. 

Preliminary reading may well in- 
clude two books, the purpose of which 
is to help one see. The book, “Modern 
Painters” by John Ruskin, if faithfully 
studied, will enable a reader of ordi- 
nary intelligence to see the glory of the 
land. I mean the beauty of trees, from 
the buoyant lift of the hemlock branch, 
the curve of the tips of lone oaks and 
maples, to the massed and variegated 
beauty of the lodgepole pine or of hard- 
wood, or of the scattered junipers 


‘against the tawny dessicated moun- 


tains. Literally, this is what Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” teaches a reader. 
They teach us not only the beauty of 
the daisy and golden rod, not only the 
magnificence of the green timber, but 
the things that are the majesty, the 
wonder and the splendor of the moun- 
tains. Ruskin wrote of the Alps and 
the hills of Europe. But when one has 
read “Modern Painters” with patience 
and eagerness, even the tumult of 
geology, the peaks of the Rockies whose 
names one may never know, will re- 
main for all time in the memory for 
their lustre, their color, their shape and 
their overwhelming size. Ruskin en- 
ables one to put words and definiteness 
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to what is seen, whether in desert or 
forest, in mountains or plains. 


A tourist needs to know another 
writer. One reads Ruskin with a sense 
of watching another man at his work. 
One needs only to watch Ruskin. No 
such sense of comfort and ease accom- 
panies the follower of Henry David 
Thoreau. “Walden Pond,” “A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” 
“Cape Cod,” “The Maine Woods,” and 
the compilations from Thoreau’s di- 
aries are among his writings. It is 
feasible to obtain many of these books 
cheap at second-hand book-stores, or in 
some cases, in cheap editions. Thoreau 
makes his readers work. To follow him 
demands alertness, comprehension, and 
a wit quick with innuendo. 


If one faithfully labors through—or 
flies on wings of delight amid— the 
pages of Thoreau and Ruskin, unques- 
tionably the profit end enjoyment of 
any tour will be a thousand times in- 
ereased. Nothing stands more to reason 
than the fact that the more one knows, 
the more one sees in any landscape. A 
city man riding day after day across 
the prairies of Indiana, [llinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska does not know oats, or 
corn, or wheat, or barley. He does not 
know elms or maples or evergreens. 
He does not know river bottom or wild 
rice marsh or woodlots or pastures. 
Neither does he know any of the data 
of agriculture, of geology, or flowers 
or trees. He actually does not, and 
cannot know what he sees, much less 
appreciate the significance of any- 
thing. How much greater his interest 
and pleasure would be, if he had for a 
year or two before his trip along the 
Lincoln Highway, or the National Old 
Trails, or the Lake Shore trail to Chi- 
cago, taken some pains to study the 
map, read the state histories, clipped 
newspaper items of all kinds from 
towns along the routes—crop, crime, 
political, manufacturing, and the rest 
—and has along a good flower, tree and 
bird book! 


Certainly, I know only too well the 
sensation of bewilderment when all my 
preconceptions of a region prove ut- 
terly unlike the reality. But every 
picture formed in my imagination by 
this preliminary reading has invari- 
ably proved to be a standard by which 
to measure what I actually found. And 
when I have gone into a region with- 
out any preconceived pictures and 
ideas, that country lacked the shock, 
the surprise, the astonishment that I 
found in the regions about which I 
dreamed. And in my recollections 
there is nothing more vivid than, for 
instance, a desert since my precon- 
ceived notion was so wholly ridiculed 
and belittled by the actuality. 

Preliminary reading for touring 
stimulates the hopes and raises in- 
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numerable questions. These in every 
case are modified even before the start. 
When one is on the way, a kind of 
reading is feasible that will make the 
localities visited much more interest- 
ing. I try to obtain local newspapers 
on the way. Their commonplaces are 
news and information, revelations of 
the countless shades and hues on the 
American map. I find in local book- 
stores treasures of significant writings. 


Local people demand fiction that 
faithfully depicts themselves, their 
characteristics. A local history—geo- 


logical study, narrative of travel, or 
biography may be had. Consider, for 
example, what it means to read the life 
of Daniel Boone in the Cumberlands, 
or the siege of Vicksburg, at Vicks- 
burg, or the story of the Cliff Dwellers 
in one of their caves. 

True, books are often painfully dis- 
appointing when one tries to read them 
in the environment of their topic. 
What seems most vivid in the prelim- 
inary proves flat and unamusing at the 
scene. Almost no author measures up 
to the opportunity. <A few, if we be- 
lieve some of the protests from Main 
Street, or Utah, or the offices of our 
leading real estate agents, go ’way be- 
yond the actualities, making the people 
and conditions far more interesting 
than they are. 

Nevertheless, I know that when one 
reads Mary Austin in “The Land of 
Little Rain,” that land is even so, and 
the book interprets; also her story of 
“The Flock.” We are not always in 
the mood to read. We may not on a 
long journey find opportunity to read 
more than a few pages. But never 
have I suffered so for “something good 
to read” as on my earlier trips when 
I neglected to carry with me an assort- 
ment of books covering the subjects 
that for any reason I happened to de- 
sire to look into. 


Lately there have come forth five- 
and ten-cent-book libraries. I find 
three or four pounds of these books, 
widely assorted, wonderfully helpful, 
as I have minutes or an hour or two 
to devote to pocket literature. On a 
slow, leisurely, extended journey, such 
as the one on which I am now on, and 
the Border Trail toward Yuma lies 
before me, I find that I need, and must 
have, a great variety of reading, ac- 
cording to my range of intellect. 


By no means do I confine myself to 
local, topographical or regional litera- 
ture. I find that general topics, as 
Shakespeare’s life, or Carlyle’s “Choice 
of Books,” and especially mythology of 
any kind—Indian, Grecian, Roman— 
make apt and appropriate reading. 
One understands something of what 
was in the Indian mind when he says 
that in the West dwelt the Thunder 
God, after seeing the sun notched at 





Most Value fom Furs 


Here’s what hundreds of good trap- 


pers are doing every year. They 
send their skins to the Globe. We 
dress them and hold them in our 
storage vaults until they decide 
whether they want finished fur 
pieces made, or want to sell the 
skins tosome one else. Selling raw 
skins at the wrong time is folly. 
Getting a good fur piece made 
from them at a factory price is 
always profitable. 


CAsk for latest copy 
Globe Fur Style Book 


Write for a copy of the new fur style 
book. It will give you many valuable 
suggestions that will help you to 
realize more from your catches this 
season. Every Si te PEs in it 
is backed by a fur house of 
twenty years reputation. 






















Keep the pelts and 
heads of your kills. 
They're valuable. The 
skins make stylish, 
warm, durable garments, 
coats, caps, gloves—and 
garments for mother, 
sister and sweetheart. 
Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 
heads of your trophies set up for reminis- 
cence sake. 
The cost direct is much less than to buy 
them through the middleman. 
Write today for free catalog illustrating 
exactly how to prepare hides of all kinds 
for shipment, styles of garments and prices 
on taxidermy and tanning. 

ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., In 

650 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


a FURS! 


Have your RAW FURS 

tanned and made _ into 

beautiful coats, scarfs, 

muffs, chokers, rugs, ete. 
Wonderful Savings. 

1 Write for free illustrated 
catalog today. 

| ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 

| 25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. M.M. 
s CHICAGO, ILL. 









a score of wife, 





ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 
I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 


Furs. Workmanship and _ style 
Repairing and Remodeling. 
M. GELLER 


Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


your Raw 
guaranteed. 
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Easy * 
to Carry 
Anywhere, 


i 


pit ee 4 
On ive 


& Pounds : 
5 Complete 


THE LIGHTEST, LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE ) WATER-BUG" | 


i Cuctes easily in one hand. Balanced so 
Propeller don’t drag. Nobatteries or other extras 
tolug. Fits au boat or canoe. Twin cylinders de- 
liver 2 full H. P. Runs smoothly and quietly. 
Spark and throttle control like automobile—gives 
all speeds. Real float feed carburetor. Built-in, 
Quick-action, Hot spark magneto. 


Self-Tilting—Easy Starting 


One easy pull of starter cord spins motor, Uni- 
versal steering and instant reverse. Stops boat at 
full speed in half its own length. No grease or oil cups. 
Beautifully finished in polished lynite and nickel. Write 


for FREE folder today. 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 852 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 








MAKE A RIFLE font nt YOUR LUGER 


Cuore act de vTaxe 16" barrel| 
de lux 











Ses 12°7.69mmM & 9mm. 
8°-7.65mm, & Imm. 

Mail us your Luger, é7eomm .&9mm Catalogue I 
for equipping it with = fen Cents 

any of the above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS 
with 880 yard sight. Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots 
per minute with our 32-shot magazines and holster-stocks. 
equalling 8 riflemen. World famous V. Chr. Schilling 
super-accurate Mausers; Mannlicher sporters; LUGEhs, 
MAUSER, etc., pistols. 
Liberty Bank Building, San Francisco, 






PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 
Calif. 





Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 






contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





GUN BOOK. 


A big 40-page, fully illustrated book, 
giving complete ballistics and 
technical information on all 
principal American and 
imported firearms. 


Also a list of hunting 
supplies, ammunition 4 
and repair parts. @ 


16 
Guage 


Automatic Shot Gun 
With Matted Rib 

A wonderful gun —the ideal of 
every sportsman. We now have a 


supply available at reasonable prices. 
a) Write us at once for particulars. 


on 4 
Request # 


Get your 


We keep a complete line of imported and 
domestic high grade firearms, telescopic sights, 
freshly loaded ammunition, repair parts and 

hunting supplies. 


Our prices are reasonable—our service the best. 


This house is marksmen’s headquarters 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Parkway Dept, F-1, CHICAGO 





Use our classified columns for results 
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}evening in a canyon of the Rockies, 


when the clouds turn to color and flame 
from horizon to horizon. 


Anything that helps one understand 
nature, that: reveals information about 
wild life or the land or the stream, is 
doubly valuable to a tourist. Often, 
for lack of a botany covering local 
phases of plant life, I have stood 
vexed instead of entranced as I looked 
at some starry flower in the woods or 
fields. Always, the working library 
carried will be found in some ways de- 
ficient. A moving-van truck would not 
carry the information required in books 
for a transcontinental tour. But it is 
not too much for an automobile camper 
to add a few pounds of assorted read- 
ing with which to make memories. 


Some of the most persevering, pre- 
cious and worthy memories are those 
relating to reading, or trying to read, 
a book. The tourist actually grows 
weary of the constant change. Moun- 
tains become oppressive, the desert cre- 
ates a fear of the great spaces, agorra- 
phobia, and the mind full of repletion 
longs for other gratification, for differ- 
ent food or pabulum or balanced ration 
of impressions. In such circumstances 
a few good books that are large in 
their outlook, deep in their thought and 
great in their substance will prove as 
eventful as crossing Berthoud, or 
seeing the atmosphere over Great Salt 
Lake, or quenching the thirst at a 
sweet spring after weeks of the sting- 
ing alkalis. 


Books are worth while if only a few 
times they occupy the undivided atten- 
tion. A page that one has read be- 
neath the redwoods, or in the purple 
shadow of a rock in the dry and thirsty 
land, or which rested the eyes after too 
long a strain of sight-seeing, becomes 
a relic and a memento of an occassion. 
One ties the mile-stones of human 
thought to the pilot peaks and the 
mountain passes of the trails. The 
Map means not merely things seen, but 
also ideas and ideals realized and their 
significance understood. 


Upon the return from a tour, the 
third period of reading begins. Then 
news items in the papers, articles in 
magazines, fiction of localities, history, 
biography, exploration, geology, forest 
bulletins and books or lectures about 
birds, beasts and streams all come to 
have meanings, interests and pleasures 
that last on through the years. I sub- 
scribe for newspapers that are printed 
in centers of regions in whose affairs I 
take a personal and vivid interest. I 
clip them, accumulating thousands, 
tens of thousands of slips that some- 
how recall a village, a bend in a river, 
an island or a mountain range. 

As I remarked, I am impertinent if 
I tell anyone what to read about the 
regions to be toured. The libraries of 
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the nation contain too many books for 
selection. But I would fail of my chief 
opportunity—and hope—if I did not 
endeavor to help others to the satisfac- 
tion which I have had because I was 
helped to see a little, at least, by Rus- 
kin, and to think about the significance 
of what I saw by reading Thoreau. 
Tours on which I took no books, and 
went through regions about which I 
had read nothing or remembered but 
a few trivial things, added but little 
to my information, gave but transient 
pleasure, and soon were but casual and 
unimportant memories. 


But when I have paid the price in 
preparation, and gave the effort and 
attention while I was on my way, then 
forever afterwards I find myself read- 
ing and thinking and remembering the 
peak hours of delight—and often at 
the moment, in the midst of difficulty 
or scattering attention, I did not real- 
ize at the moment that I was enchant- 
ed. But afterwards—then I knew! 





“LES RAQUETTES” 


(Continued from page 16) 


this hitch will be found later in this 
article. The “Bearpaw” is generally 
webbed with moose or caribou thongs. 
The latter being finer, permits of finer 
webbing that renders the “shoe” so 
made more adaptable to use early in 
the winter when the snow is light and 
fluffy and has not yet been hardened by 
a thaw. 


There are many types of “shoes” 
which are built more or less on the 
same general lines, with no individ- 
ual characteristics worth mentioning. 
These all form a sort of “happy me- 
dium” that really serves the needs of 
the average sportsmen quite well, de- 
pending upon the degree of rough usage 
they will be subjected to. As a class 
these are dubbed by woodsmen “pump- 
kin-seed” shoes, and among these the 
diamond-shaped “Perry” (Fig. 7) is 
probably the most singular. This shoe, 
however, designed for Perry’s Arctic 
expedition, was constructed for exactly 
the same purposes as I have described 
in reference to the “Penobscot.” For 
the most part the names of these 
“pumpkin-seed” shoes are purely trade 
names, and policy does not permit of 
my going into that detail. They are 
easily recognized by their general re- 
semblance to Fig. 2, and are usually 
webbed with cowhide, with a guarantee 
not to sag, that has, in my experience, 
held up pretty well even in the thaw 
season when the shoes get thoroughly 
soaked. Caribou hide will not stand 
up well when the snow is wet, for the 
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webbing sags and the heavy snow 
makes shoes so laced quite cumber- 
some. I recommend any of these 
“pyumpkin-seed” models for sportsmen 
and sportswomen, but advise woods- 
men, engineers and trappers to choose 
their “racquettes” carefully to suit 
their professional needs. 


The “Klondike,” “Alaskan” and 
“Yukon” models are so nearly the 
same that they are really too difficult 
to distinguish apart. Owing to the 
extremely fine quality of the snow in 
the far north, these shoes are built in 
lengths from eight to twelve feet. The 
frames, as shown in Fig. 8, run almost 
parallel with a sudden pointed or 
rounded nose, and a very gradual 
merging at the tail. The webbing is 
caribou or moose and very finely 
woven. The tips are acutely bowed 
and resemble skiis. On account of 
their great length, which requires ab- 
solute control, I recommend the use of 
the Montagnais hitch. 


A shoe which is really a “cross” be- 
tween a “Bearpaw” and a “pumpkin 
seed” is known in the woods as a 
“Beaver tail,” Fig. 8, so named be- 
cause of its decided resemblance to 
the rear appendage of that little 
worker. It is common in the north- 
eastern States, though seldom seen in 
Canada. Shaped like a paddle, the 
blunt nose and long tail makes walk- 
ing veritably seem like paddling along, 
as it does not drag as gracefully as 
do the longer shoes, while at the same 
time it can not be picked up at each 
step as in the case of the “Bearpaw.” 


The “Norwegian” (Fig. 6) is more 
or less a medium between the “Beaver- 
tail” and the “pumpkin-seed” and is 
a rather popular model, generally web- 
bed with caribou thongs. 


In my experience I have found it 
an absolute fact that all amateurs will 
avoid the raw-hide or lampwick lac- 
ings and choose the heavier more sub- 
stantial looking sandal. In the matter 
of raw-hide lacing, it is truly “begin- 
ner’s luck” that stears them away, for 
it is absolutely impossible to prevent, 
by application of oil or water-proofing 
preparations, the cracking and break- 
ing of such lacings, generally at a 
very inconvenient time. The ‘“Mon- 
tagnais” hitch, however, is in reality 
the only hitch which has only to be 
tied once during the entire winter. 
Adjusted when you first put the shoes 
on in early winter, you need not touch 
the lacing again, for to put the 
“shoes” on, you merely slip your foot 
into the loop, facing the tail as the 
shoes lies in the snow, and turning to 
the left or right, with bended knee, 
you twist your toe under the toe piece 
and the shoe is on. While putting on 
the “right” shoe, stand on it with your 
left foot to steady it and visa versa. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., Piitedeipnia, Pa 








BETTER-BUILT 
BOATS 










The best that skill 
and experience 
can produce 


CANOES—strong, 
swift, safe and 
durable 











Sponson Canoes 
that are Non- 
Sinkable 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. Some all wood, others canvas covered. 
Finished in any color or combination of colors. Sail, leeboards and paddles for canoes, 
Roomy, handsome wee 
ROWBOATS with 
trim lines. De- 
signed for safety. 












Stand years o8 
wear and 
still look good 


Rowboats for every purpose. Both lap strake and smooth plank construction. Finely 
finished, strong, durable and steady. Flat bottom Fish Boats and Hunting Boats, 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS that trim 
right with any Lees 
load at full speed. 










Special construce 
tion resists 
vibration 


Standard Model for all-around use. Lake Model for rough water. Square Stern 
Canoes for speed. Flat bottom Fish Boats. Built to last; trim right with any load. 
MOTOR BOATS, 
16 to 26 &t. long. << a 
More speed with er ; 
less power. 







For lakes, rivers, 
shallow water 
and weeds. 


The Rect, fastest and best “V”-bottom MOTOR BOATS, at real money-saving 
prices. Also light weight BEACH MODEL. May be used in shallow, weedy 
water or run over logs and rocks — or full speed up a sloping beach — without injury 
to propeller, Better Boats at Lower Prices — In Stock, Ready for Shipment. 


CATALOG FREE~SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 405 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 





Bagel YOUR GUN—RIGHT! 


e e 
ema "and rast ia gee Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


rifle barrels take the joy out 


of any man’s shooting. But 5 E 
most men now know that they Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 


can be eliminated with ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 


, DE 
IE ERLE URL AS : to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 


Used for years by gun and Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 
rifle experts to keep their guns 
clean, long lived and straight 
shooting. Use it before, on 
and after every hunting trip. 
Your sports store has it. 


Send 10c. for a liberal sample 
and booklet on gun cleaning. 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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$B45 20-2 $045 


Best type made with new improved model 
of best blue steel. Just like you used over 
there; extra magazine free.......... $8.45 
Hand-Ejecter Revolver—Swing-out cylinder, none better 
made at any price; 32-cal., $14.50; 38-cal., $15.50. 
Brand new latest models guaranteed genuine imported. 


Pay on Delivery SEND NO IMIONEY 


Plus Postage 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 
Blue Steel Army Automatic with 3 safeties, fool proof, not 
to be compared with in- 
ferior makes at this price 
—a bargain for only $8.75. 
Pocket Automatic — For 
dependable construction 
and smoothness of action 
this 25 Cal. automatic 


cannot be beat. $6. 05 


Special 


WATTS TRADING CO. 


{1 Warren St., Dept. 552 
New York City 


‘SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 

















WRITE 


fon FREE 
CATALOGUE 


BARGAINS IN 


US.ARMY GOODS 


ARHY=NAVY SUPPLY CO (4 
Dept. 301, Box 1835, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 













deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International go ee, orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 | 





NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Mak Id gu like new. 
NEw METHOD, akes o guns li 


Gy Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 


New Method Gun Bluing 


Company 
Bradford, Pa. 


Dept. F. 



















0.D. WOOL COATS $1.25 


Like cut. New. Sizes 33 to 38. The 
coat for lounging, hunting or working. 
Postage Prepaid. 


OVERCOATS— $S4—NEW, ALL SIZES 


Weight 5 to 7 lbs. Parcel Post extra. 

Yoat for dress or work. Arms and 

other goods in catalog. It’s FREE 
W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-0 North {0th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








REMOVAL SALE 
Angora Wool Slip-on Sweaters 100% 
wool.©. D:; Color... nears $1.75 
Ladies’ Sheepskin Slippers..... $1.50 
Parcel Post Prepaid 
CARR’S MILITARY SHOP 
84 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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With the “Montagnias” hitch the 
control is perfect. If by chance you 
should fall in deep snow, you will not 
need to squirm and twist, burying 
yourself deeper all the time, in an ef- 
fort to get your feet near enough to 
your hands so as to tussle with a 
frozen knot. Simply slip your toe out 
of the toe cap and kick the shoe off, 
work it under you and you have a pur- 
chase to enable you to right yourself. 


Men with snowshoes on generally 
fall head first, burying their hands 
and arms deep under them. Often 
they fall on the flat of their backs. In 
either case, if the snow is deep, they 
find themselves utterly powerless to 
right themselves and the danger of 
freezing to death is a grave one, as 
the tales of the forests will attest. 


The “Montagnais” hitch consists of 
two distinct pieces of lampwick. One 
is 18 inches long and one 68 inches 
long. The former, as shown in Fig b, 
is permanently attached as a toe piece. 
To do this, place your toe in the proper 
position and inserting the lacing 
through the webbing on each side, pull 
it until it is slightly too tight for com- 
fort, this to allow for stretching when 
first used. Interweave both sides with 
the webbing and the first move is com- 
pleted. Now take the 68-inch piece 
and insert each end under the toe 
piece, down through the hole in the 
webbing at the base of the toe “break,” 
Fig. ce, and draw the lace tight over 
your heel. Then take the left piece 
in the right hand, draw it under the 
toe piece and over your toe diagonally. 
The piece in your right hand is drawn 
left, diagonally over the toe piece and 
under the left hand piece as it lays 
across your toe, Fig d. Now take 
both pieces in both hands, pull them 
tight, pass them over the lace that 
runs along the side of your foot, then 
under forward and pull both tight 
again and toward your toe, Fig e. 
Next you double both pieces backward, 
and tie a staunch knot over your heel. 
The hitch is then completed and is the 
same on either shoe. You will agree 
that it is the best hitch there is. 


The sandal is self-explainable in Fig. 
a, and as there is very little strain, 
rawhide with a buckle may be used, 
though an extra pair of straps, some 
rivets, etc., should be in your kit bag. 


Never attempt to wear moccasin 
packs (those with heels) as they will 
sooner or later cut your webbing or 
result in a sprained ankle. Soft dry 
tanned moccasins should be worn dur- 
ing the months of dry snow, while in 
the thaw season the oil-tanned moc- 
casins are necessary. Your kit bag 
should always contain extra lampwick 
and raw-hide lacing in case by acci- 
dent, you cut your webbing or lacing 
while using an axe. 
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Never bring your shoes indoors dur- 
ing the winter. Provide a peg on the 
outside wall of your cabin near the door 
and as you enter camp, brush the loose 
snow off them with a broom. The 
heat from inside will be sufficient to 
melt the remainder during the night. 
If, while on the trail, ice “balls” form 
under the foot, simply knock the 
frame of the “shoe” several times with 
your gun stock or axe handle and they 
will fall off. 

At the end of the winter, when the 
thaw has rendered the “shoes” no 
longer necessary, sandpaper the 
frames well, brush the webbing with 
a hard wire brush, place the shoes in 
a warm dry place and when they have 
thoroughly tightened from evapora- 
tion of moisture, shellac them well two 
or three times, hang them over your 
fireplace and the next winter will find 
them in perfect condition and again 
ready for use. 

If well kept, like everything else, - 
you will get perfect satisfaction out 
of them and they will serve you two 
or three winters. Finally I want to 
advise those of you who will take long 
trips, to dress lightly, for snowshoeing 
is an excellent heat-producing sport. 
Also do not fail to provide yourself 
with smoked glasses, for the glare of 
the sun is very severe on the eyes, 
which, being constantly on the trail 
ahead, are subjected to long hours of 
strain without them. 

Those of you who follow pels com- 
ments before starting out on your 
varied trails this winter, will not go 
far wrong, for though ’tis an old say- 
ing that “experience teaches,” it’s a 
wise snow-shoer who profits by the 
other fellow’s falls. 





Cousin Joe DeLuc 
In the February Number 


is a humorous duck story, ad- 
mirably told in French-Cana- 
dian dialect. Frank Rourke, 
the author, has hunted ducks 


throughout the west, and he 
has many tales of duck blind 


and marsh land. They will 
appear from time to time in 
the pages of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 
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tae RETURN: OF THE 
PREE RIFLE 


(Continued from page 15) 


As the pro-rata cost of a good rifle 
is only a small part of the annual ex- 
pense of rifle shooting to most people, 
it is indeed good news to hear that at 
last a larger percentage of our rifle 
competitions are being designed to al- 
low the real rifle crank to shoot the 
weapon he prefers and, therefore, to 
shoot successfully, satisfactorily, and 
in comfort. 


Previous to 1910 or thereabouts, free 
rifle shooting was the most popular 
rifle shooting in this country. Most of 
the shooting was offhand, and what lit- 
tle free rifle shooting was done from 
other positions was usually rest shoot- 
ing by a group of men who obtained 
considerably more enjoyment from se- 
curing exceptionally small groups than 
from engaging in offhand competitions. 


Most of the principal free rifle 
matches, or as they were then called, 
Schuetzen rifle matches, were held at 
Walnut Hill, Mass.; Schuetzen Park, 
Philadelphia; Glendale Park, Glendale, 
Been. ¥.; Union Hill, N. J.; 
Schuetzen Park, Greenville, N. J.; 
Shell Mound, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Charleston, S. 
C., and Chicago. 

The names of F. C. Ross, W. G. Hud- 
son, Mike Dorrler, Matt Gindele, H. M. 
Pope, D. W. King, among the offhand 
shots; and Rabbeth, Chase, Kelley, 
Rowland, Mrs. Partridge, Willard and 
others among the rest shooters, were 
just as well known as Stokes, Neuss- 
lein, Osborne, or Fisher are known as 
free rifle shots to-day. They were not 
only as well-known among riflemen, 
but were far better known to the gen- 
eral public because in those days rifle 
shooting received about the same pro- 
portion of publicity in the daily news- 
papers as is now given to prize fight- 
ing and golf. 

The free rifles either of the period 
between 1895 and 1910, or of to-day, 
were of much the same general build. 
The usual weight is between 11 and 14 
pounds with an average of about 12 
pounds. The single-shot rifles used for 
offhand shooting at 200 yards by the 
Schuetzen shooters usually were fitted 
with 30-inch barrels. Most of our pres- 
ent Springfield heavy match rifles are 
fitted with 24-inch barrels, but the 
over-all length of the two types are al- 
most exactly the same as the action 
part of the Springfield is much longer 
than the action section of most of the 
single shots. 

There is a growing tendency, how- 
ever, to use bolt action free rifles with 
barrels longer than 24 inches. The ad- 
dition of each extra inch of barrel 
length between 24 and 30 inches, adds 


De Forest 


No matter how far away you may hike, 
paddle, or tour, you take the world with 
you if there’s a De Forest Radiophone in 
your pack. 


After the dishes are washed up and the 
pipes are alight, set it down outside your 
tent—its batteries are all inside the box 
and you need no antenna—turn on your 
De Forest tubes, and bring in the broad- 
cast of the entire Continent. 


Through storm and wind, on sea and 
on shore, De Forest Radiophones work. 
Campers, travelers and hikers can’t afford 
to take any chances—they rely on De 
Forest, the most famous name in radio. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Dept. F.A.5 Jersey City, N. J. 
RADIO 
F R E CATALOGS 


Send us your name and address and we will send 


you the new De Forest Catalog with full details 
and prices on sets, audions, and parts. 


Radiop 


ITHACA WINS 


MARTIN JOHNSON, World Famous 
African Big-game Hunter and Pho- 
tographer uses ‘‘Ithaca’’ Guns. 
The illustration shows him with his 
head gun carrier, in the African big- 
game country. 

Mr. Johnson says:— 
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De Forest D-10 Reflex Radiophone—a cross- 
continent indoor loop 4-tube set, using either 
storage batteries or self-contained dry cells. 
Price $150.00, plus approximately 6% in terri- 
tories west of the Rockies. 


Ones 


Learnto MOUNT 
Birds and Animals 





































‘We meet mo dn : 
people in ae ay 
Africa with oe! <= : 
shoteuns, | | Boys, LearnTaxid 
rareenee! oys, Learn Taxidermy 
Make it your hobby. Great sport} and lots of 
Numb er4 fun. oe othe gaya ae ah meaner in ome, moere 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
‘Ithaca’ we Mount your “fiat aiacieuina and sell them. Do the work 
can turn for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
Bae) up of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
/ Ournoses dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. 






at them 
alliz 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 






i] Beautifully illustrated book — 
“How to Mount Game’’, con- 
@ taining dozens of photos of 


mounted specimens. Tells how 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
kinds of game, birds, animals, fish — tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your name and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


Seon Free Book Coupon 


























guns $90 up. é 
ITHAC ® Northwestern School of Taxidermy ‘ 
2 GUN oe & 1341 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
z Send me your free illustrated book ‘“How to Mount 
Ithaca, N. Y. Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating 
Box 25 { art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 
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Let us help you select books for you and your sportsmen friends. 
Send for our Sportsmen’s Book Catalog. 
It is free! 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CoO., 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
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. When Good 


Sportsmen 


Get together, you'll 
always find enthusiastic 


BAKER GUN owners. 


Generation after generation 
for more than 50 years, have - 


been shooting BAKER Guns 
—they have stood every test 
of strain and never shoot 
loose! 
Ask the nearest BAKER 
Agent—get the “feel” of 
a REAL BAKER, that fits 
your individual require- 
ments. 


Catalog FREE on Request 


BAKER GUN CO. 
253 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





Are being used for 


HUNTING, FISHING 


AND BY 


| ALL SPORTSMEN 
$3.60 


per pair 


JOIDA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
49 E. HOUSTON ST. 
Dept. F., New York City 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 


y FRONTIER SPECIAL 









// FAMOUS SIDE SWING 


j BRAND new blue steel, G-shot, famous 
Frontier Special, swing-out hand-ejec- 
tor revolver with 5-inch barrel. Imported 
from Spain, the equal of any $35 modei, 
and specially priced forlimited time to add 
new customers. 
LOW PRICE SPECIAL in 32, 32-20, 
or 38 cal., OUR No. 35 $13.45 
EXTRA SPECIAL, our No. 260, latest 1924 
model of tool steel,—32 cal.—6 shci— 
$14.95. 32-20 or 38 cal.—6 shot— 
$15.45. 


J 20-SHOT “PANTHER” 
Y- RAPID FIRE AUTOMATIC 


TMTED quantity of brand new, 32 cal. 45 
‘‘Panthers.”” 10 shots with extra maga- a 
zine making 20 rapid fire shots. Special at 

Above guns all shoot any standard American cartridge. 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage. 
Money back promptly if not satisfied. 


CONSUMERS CO.. Dept. AlGG, 1265 Broadway, N.Y, _ 
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approximately 25-foot seconds to the 
velocity of the bullet without adding 
practically anything at all to the breech 
pressure, strain on the bullet jacket, 
recoil or report. In fact, the added 
length of barrel and added weight 
ahead reduces the report, recoil, and 
flinching, and adds to the accuracy of 
holding and therefore the grouping; 
gives better wind-bucking qualities to 
the bullet, adds accuracy and ease to 
the sighting with metallic sights, and 
if the barrel is properly tapered adds 
considerably to the balance and ap- 
pearance of the weapon. 

The only defect is that a longer bar- 
rel is a trifle more trouble to clean, 
both because it is longer and because it 
will metal foul more toward the muz- 
zie. Metal fouling, however, is no 
Icnger very troublesome, with most 
types of match ammunition. 

Free rifle shooting at 300 meters or 
at 200 or 300 yards is a sport that is 
available to those who live in many lo- 
calities where a military rifle range of 
600 to 1,000 yards cannot be secured or 
cannot be maintained. It is far easier 
to obtain a plot of ground that is 350 
yards long and suitable for use as a 
high power rifle range than one of 
twice or three times that length. In 
fact, half a dozen or a dozen such sites 


are available in the East to every long > 


range site, and this is a factor that 
should not be overlooked by those who 
are up against it for a military range, 
who are not satisfied with nothing but 
small-bore shooting, and who are look- 
ing for some kind of high-power rifle 
shooting. The free rifle range is the 
answer. Such a place can be secured 
close to cities, in most places where the 
country is hilly, and without going 
twenty or thirty miles away from 
town. 

Free rifle international matches are 
now an annual event. Free rifle 
matches at the National Matches are 
now, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be, an annual event. We have a large 
number of men who like to shoot off- 
hand, and who can shoot well offhand 
with a little practice but who do not 
and never did care especially for prone 
shooting. The free rifle game is par- 
ticularly adapted to these men. 

Any sporting rifle will do to begin 
with, including the .22’s, until a real 
free rifle is obtained. The only neces- 
sary change is to use a military instead 
of a free rifle target, so that the scores 
will not run too low. 

Another advantage of free rifle shoot- 
ing is that there are less than fifty 
really expert free rifle shots in the 
United States. It is, therefore, much 
easier to gain individual recognition as 
a good free rifle shot than as a good 
rifle shot in other branches of the sport 
because there are several hundred ac- 
knowledged experts among small-bore 
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riflemen and several thousand experts 
among the military riflemen. 

The free rifle shot who is good now 
gets in on the ground floor and makes 
his reputation while the making is 
good. 





LIFE ON A HOMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 11) 


since. After getting so I could stand 
again I soon had a fire going and sup- 
per cooking. After supper I gathered 
wood and birch bark for the night. 
Since that experience with the wolves 
I never fail to have birch bark on hand 
when camping so as to be able to start 
a quick fire if necessary. I have 
learned by experience that nearly all 
wild animals are afraid of fire. The 
next morning, at sun up, I was on my 
way home again. That night I reached 
my cabin tired, footsore and lame, but 
glad to be home. After a day’s rest I 
went to work to finish my cabin. In 
about a week I had a roof of split 
shakes on and a floor of small poles 
and the cracks plastered with mud, so 
I had quite a cozy home. ThenI started 
for Tower for more supplies. I also 
bought a small sheet iron heater and a 
few panes of glass for windows. I 
broke the glass on the way back, so I 
got along with a hole in the wall for 
a window that winter. When within 
about one mile of home I came across 
a fresh moose track, but it being nearly 
night I didn’t attempt to follow the 
track. Next morning, bright and early, 
I was on the old fellow’s track. I 
wanted that moose for my winter’s sup- 
ply of meat. I followed his trail very 
carefully and quietly. There was about 
two inches of snow, so it was quite 
easy to follow his track. About nine 
A. M. I found the place where he had 
bedded down the night before, and it 
was still warm. I knew the old fellow 
couldn’t be very far ahead of me. About 
two P. M. I came in sight of him on the 
edge of a balsam thicket. He was 
standing with his hindquarters toward 
me. I waited for him to change his 
position so I could get a better shot at 
him as I wanted to make a sure shot. 
A wounded moose will go a long ways, 
and I wanted that moose and wanted 
him real bad, so I had to be careful. 
At last he turned his head a little and 
I let go. He made one bound and was 
out of sight in the thicket. He was 
bleeding so badly I had no trouble in 
following him, although he led me 
through swamp and over hills and 
rocks. About four P. M. I came in 
sight of the old fellow standing at the 
foot of a hill with his head hanging 
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down and his nose resting on the 
ground. I sneaked up within about 
thirty yards of him, and all of a 
sudden he raised his head and made 
straight towards me with his big horns 
and his hair standing on end. His big 
nostrils were red and he looked quite 
dangerous. I didn’t know whether to 
stand my ground or go up a tree, but I| 
opened fire on the old boy and pumped 
lead into him as lively as I knew how. 
When within about fifteen feet of me 
I shot him between the eyes and he 
went down dead. I felt sorry for the 
poor old fellow after the game fight he 
put up. If I am any judge, I will say 
that moose weighed between eight and 
nine hundred pounds. After dressing 
him I took the hindquarters and started 
home. They were so heavy that I made 
slow progress. It happened to be a 
bright moonlight night, so I had but 
little trouble in finding my way back 
to the cabin. In the morning I started 
out to get the hide and some more of 
the meat. When I arrived at the spot 
where I left the carcass, the wolves had 
been there ahead of me. There was no 
meat left—nothing but the bones. The 
hide wasn’t damaged any so I put it in 
my pack-sack and made a detour to- 
ward home. When within about one 
mile of home I came to a sort of open 
spruce swamp about one-fourth of a 
mile wide. On looking across it I saw 
something coming toward me. At first 
I thought it was a moose, but as it 
came closer I could see that it wasn’t, 
for a moose travels with swinging gait 
like a horse pacing. This beast trav- 
eled more like a deer. I stepped be- 
hind a small spruce tree and, when he 
got within about twenty yards of me, 
I fired, and got him square between the 
eyes. He fell in his tracks without a 
struggle. I found out later that this 
animal was a caribou. After dressing 
him, I hung the two hides up in a tree, 
took the hindquarters and left for 
home. On my way home it began to 
snow quite hard, and it kept snowing 
for three days. When it finally stopped 
there were three feet of snow on the 
level. I was well supplied with food 
for the winter so I had nothing to 
worry about. About three days later 
I started to bring in the hides and 
more meat, but I had a hard time to 
find the place. After wandering around 
for some time I located the hides in 
the tree, so I took some more meat with 
the pelts and made my way home. I 
was very tired from wading through 
the deep snow, but I was happy and 
contented to know that I had plenty of 
meat for the winter. After that I 
busied myself by tanning the two hides 
and making a pair of snowshoes. For 
four months I never once saw a human 
being, and all the company I had the 
whole winter was that of two red squir- 


-rels that hung around the cabin. They |: 
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SAN JUAN. Porto Rico 


| The finest hotel in the 


WEST INDIES 


ITUATED in the most fascinating 

spot in all Porto Rico—between 
the broad Atlantic and Condado Bay 
—at San Juan. Under same manage- 
ment as the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York. And of course Vanderbilt Ser- 
vice prevails. American Plan and 
reasonable rates, combined with all 
modern luxuries. Excellent golf 
course, tennis, surf bathing, motor- 
ing, and all outdoor sports. 
COAMO SPRINGS, HOTEL AND BATHS, 


famous for their curative and medicinal 
waters, under same management. 
Direct steamer service from New York via 
the modern vessels of the Porto Rico Line. 
Write for booklet. For hotel reservations address 


5 THE ANDERE! HOTEL, New York | 
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five miles from Georgetown, S. C., reached by land or 





For Sale, Lease or visiting Sportsmen. On Winyah Bay, 
Resort Manager Wanted 


water. One of the most picturesque plantations on the 

: Carolina Coast, five thousand three hundred acres 

to take charge ofa year-round pleasure 8S (5,300). Great live oaks hung with Spanish moss, an 
sort located in the picturesque mountain avenue of Japonicas, Azaleas and Yellow Jessamine. 
country of the Southwest, at an altitude of Some of the best hunting in the Santee River section 
. for Deer, Turkey, Ducks, Quail, and other small game. 

2300 feet above sea level, where fishing, Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. For full 


bathing, tennis; hunting, horseback riding 
and other wholesome activities irresistibly 
invite life in the open. The commercial pos- 
sibilities of the mineral water alone offer 
an unrivaled opportunity for enormous re- 
turns. The man we are looking for must 
have managerial ability as well as being a OFFERS 


good DIGRBIZSis We prefer a married rere Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen. 
over 35. An investment of $25,000 is re- Pheasants and Partridge for Game Preserves. 
quired, which will be fully protected by a Fifty species of Pheasants, Ducks, Geese, 
first lien on unincumbered property of sev- Peafowl and Swan for the estate and park. 
or Raia 2th er ane paps Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

wi ave con i 5‘ 
as that of the present stockholders. This 0.W. HOLTON, Owner, Box 434, Middletown,N. J. 
opportunity is one in a lifetime for a man 
who is looking for a safe, sound investment 
and remunerative employment in an ideal 
environment away from the noise and strife 
of the city. Address with full particulars 
regarding ability: and responsibility to WM. 
M. AIKMAN, INC., 149 Broadway, New 
York City, or Moore Building, San Antonio, 


ROD & LURE 


Free Making Materials and Supplies 


J. A. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, New York 


A Country of Fish and Game 
he E W ca O U N D LA N D A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens, Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


particulars address F. E. JOHNSTONE, P. O. Box 533, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 








= Belle Isle Plantation a Southern Winter Home 
| TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 





FLY TYING 














such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 

F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Newfoundland Government Railway St. John’s, Newfoundland 





Riflemen: Do not miss “‘The Return of the Free Rifle”? on page 15. 
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FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) | 


BERMUDA 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
fa 2 Days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y., Wed. & Sat. 


Landing passengers di- 
y rectly at Hamilton Dock, | 
avoiding delay and in- 
convenience of transfer 
by tender. Tickets good 
on either Steamer, in- 
suring unequalled express service via Pa- 
latial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers. 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bath- | 
ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, | 

Driving, ete. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL St. Georges, Bermuda 


Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool 











West Indies Cruises 
Delightful cruises to the Gems of the 
Carribbean Sea. Sailings every 14 

Days. 








For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotet or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. j 


~S 


500 feet from Beach and Steel 
Pier 


Cafeteria attached. 
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European Plan. 
Send for Booklet 

BELL & COPE, Owners and Props. / 

Also operating HOTEL MORTON | 


RRAQAUH 
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HOTEL 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at 
———S 109-113 W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Room’’ 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ 
lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
Terminals. 

Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





roads, surface cars, bus 


5 minutes Pennsylvania 
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had become quite tame. It is wonder- 
ful what a lot of company two little 
squirrels can be to a fellow. Only for 
those two little fellows I believe I 
should have forgotten how to talk. 
That spring, about the middle of April, 
the snow was pretty well gone, so I 
took my rifle and took a stroll into the 
woods. After going about one mile, I 
ran across a bear track which I fol- 
lowed to a small swamp. About a mile 
away I found her den in an old up- 
turned cedar. I cut a small sapling 
and tried to poke her out of the den. I 
had. quite a time getting her to come 
out. She made quite a fuss about it, 
but I kept at it. Finally she stuck her 
head out and I shot her. After drag- 
ging her out, I crawled into the den 
and found two cubs about two or three 
weeks old. I took them home and next 
morning I went back and took the old 
bear’s hide and put it in the corner of 
the cabin. The two little cubs used to 
coddle up to it and be quite contented. 
I fed them on broth from moose meat 
and condensed milk, and they did quite 
well on that kind of diet. They were a 
lot of company to me, but after about 
three weeks one of them took sick and 
died. The other one grew quite fast, 
and by fall he was some bear. He was 
a lot of bother, however, for when- 
ever I left home for any length’of time 
I was obliged to take him along. At 
first it was quite hard to get him to 
follow me, but later on he got so used 
to it that he wasn’t very much trouble. 

During the summer I concluded to 
look up a canoe route to Tower. It 
took me two weeks by this water route. 
The distance from my cabin to Tower 
was about one hundred miles. I had 
eleven portages to make around falls 
and rapids that were too rough for a 
birch bark canoe. I took the bear along 
on this trip and he seemed to enjoy 
canoeing. On the third day of this 
trip I came to an Indian village on the 
shore of Sand Point Lake. As I left 
the canoe with the bear close to my 
heels, some Indian dogs spied the bear 
and made for him. There was no es- 
cape for the bear. But I want to tell 
you that he made the dogs’ hair fly 
pretty lively for a time. With the help 
of about a dozen Indian boys I man- 
aged to drive the dogs off. After ar- 
riving at Tower I met a man that 
wanted to buy the bear, so after dick- 
ering a while I let him have the bear 
for fifty-five dollars. For a few days 
I missed him very much. On my way 
home I undertook to run a rapids on 
Vermillion River; I capsized and nearly 
drowned. Having lost all my provi- 
sions, I had to return to Tower for a 
new supply. Still, I enjoyed that trip 
and made many more after that. The 
lakes and rivers were very pretty, and 
fish and game of all kinds were plenti- 
ful. 
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After reaching home I rested up for 
about a week. Then one morning I 
made up a light pack and started out 
for Ash River Falls, a distance of 
about six miles. I wanted to do a little 
fishing and exploring. When I reached 
the falls I found an Indian there fish- 
ing. We fished and visited all that 
day. He could talk quite a bit of Eng- 
lish and was real interesting, so I 
camped with him that night. He also 
had his wife and little boy of three 
years of age with him. I surely en- 
joyed their company. They seemed dif- 
ferent than other Indians that I had 
met. They were quite clean and tidy. 
The next morning I left for home with 
a nice string of fish. Upon arriving, I 
found my cabin had been broken into 
and everything I had, except the stove, 
had been taken. All my food, clothes, 
rifle and blankets. All I had left were 
the clothes I had on and the one blanket 
I had with me—and sixty miles from 
any town and only fish to eat. I surely 
was out of humor. I looked around 
for tracks and at last found Indian 
tracks. I made up my mind that they 
had been up Squaw Creek and had run 
onto my trail leading from the creek to 
my cabin. I struck out for the creek, 
thinking I might overtake the thieves. 
When I got to the creek I found their 
canoe pulled up on shore, so I took the 
canoe and poked it back a short dis- 
tance from the creek. I waited until 
dark, but no one showed up. I went 
back to the cabin and put in the night 
the best I could and wondering whether 
to go overland to Tower or by water. 
I concluded to go by water. I had a 
birch bark canoe of my own, but I took 
the one I had found at the creek and 
started out without a bite of food and 
no gun. Just imagine yourself in my 
place and see how you feel. After 
paddling from sunrise until three P. 
M., I saw an Indian tepee on the 
shore. I paddled over and, to my sur- 
prise, found my friend with whom I 
had camped at Ash River Falls. I told 
him my story and he gave me food 
enough to last me. He begged me to 
stay overnight with him, but it be- 
ing nearly afternoon, I concluded to 
go on my way. As I left, he walked 
to the river bank with me and, when 
he saw the canoe, he said: ‘My canoe.” 
He told me that he had lent that canoe 
to two Indians from Fort Francis and 
they had not returned it. 

I made the trip without any trouble 
and brought back a good supply of 
provisions and blankets and a Marlin 
rifle. 

That fall I made a trip to Fort 
Francis, Manitoba. At Kittle Falls, I 
saw an Indian tepee on the Manitoba 
side. I paddled over to make some in- 
quiries in regard to the route. As I 
approached, an Indian with a rifle on 
his shoulder came from the woods back 
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of the tepee. When we met, he put the 
gun on the ground and leaned on it. 
I saw right away it was my gun, so I 
said: “Nice gun.” At the same time 
I took the gun as though to look at it. 
Then I asked him where he got it. He 
said he bought it at the St. Francis 
store. I said, “You are a d liar. 
It is my gun, and you stole it from my 
house.” He put up quite a’bluff, and 
I made up my mind that his bluff 
wouldn’t go, so I hung onto the gun 
and so did he. I “rapped” him one on 
the jaw and he went down on his back. 
Just then his squaw came out of the 
tepee. She had on the sweater that 
had been stolen from my cabin. I 
grabbed hold of the sweater, and she 
pulled herself out of it and ran back 
into the tepee. Then I took my sweater 
and gun and left without further 
trouble. That ended the first year of 
my homestead life. 








NOTES ON THE GLASS 
SNAKE 


(Continued from page 24) 


with the flat, bluntly forked tongue.” 


Taken all in all, our “glass snake” 
has a very interesting history, and it 
is deserving of our best protection as 
a friend of the agriculturist and gar- 
dener, in that it consumes many in- 
sects and their larve, which are, to say 
the least, inimical to man’s interests. 


Gray fox, red fox, weasel, 
crow, red squirrel, predatory 
cat, goshawk, cooper’s hawk, 
sharp-skinned hawk and great 
horned owl. Killers and wast- 
ers, they are outlawed by con- 
servation commissions in all 


states. Their presence in game 
covers represents one of the 
big obstacles to be overcome 
before game propagation can | 


be highly successful. Do your 
share toward ridding the cov- 
ers of vermin this winter. 
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To the Island of Enchantment 


so 150) 2 


Cruise. All 
Expenses 





17th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 


Target Tournament 


Registered by the A.T.A. 
An entirely new program 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


January 7th to 11th, 1924 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 


Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 

the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 

Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 28th- 

Feb. 2nd, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 

\ HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. 7th 

) WE Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
\ and Field Trial participants 

For Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
















WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 

and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 
$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 


10c (not stamps) 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 


for my Illustrated 
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PORTO 
RICO 


ERE’S the glory, the romance, the 

dreamy, mystic grandeur that once was 
imperial Spain. /t’s here now in Porto Rico, 
the “Island of Enchantment” — delightful, 
different, rejuvenating. 

Make this famous voyage aboard one of 
the large Porto Rico Line express ships 
especially built for tropical service. Spacious 
decks, large staterooms, some with private 
bath. Steamer is your hotel for entire 
cruise, to and around Porto Rico, stopping at 
principal ports and return to New York. A 
sailing every Saturday. 

See your local agent or 
Write for Booklet 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


Happy, restful 
ays 


Nese 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON FALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
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LEATHER SERKIN 


Standard 5 
“ U.S. Army first 
S\ Quality, blanket wool 
‘A ined leather jerkins 


$8 VALUE for $3.75 
B Postage extra. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
% What the Government lost you gain. t 
Good for hunters, skaters, drivers, {¥ 
4 farmers, laborers, mech sanios, railroad 
men, golfers Or others who work or 
play outdoors: Sizes 88 to 46. 
Bargain Circular No. 53 [§ 
with Lig values in shoes, t 
F E clothing, and guns, sent N 
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ARC Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 

aS money - making and big fees. 
pear $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 

fret experts, Easy to master under our 

"2 eorrespondence methods. Diploma award- 

‘ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will, open your 
eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 









meets SILVER FOXES 


For Large Profits 
Monthly Payments 
Arranged 
Get our special 
proposition 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 





Orange, N. J. 





Muskrat and Beaver Farm 


Ideally located in Northern Wisconsin. Duly 
incorporated under Wisconsin laws. Shares ten 
dollars. Best of references. Cash needed to 
buy more land and complete work. A safe 
investment. Sportsmen especially invited to be- 
come shareholders. Questions gladly answered. 


WISCONSIN LAND AND FUR CO., 
Westboro, Wis. 


ADVANCED REGISTERED 


Silver Black Foxes 


Best foundation stock. We offer as breed- 
ers a few pairs of carefully selected pedi- 
greed silver black foxes of advanced regis- 
tered quality and high pelt value. Place 
your order now prior to the approaching 
breeding season. Information and prices 
on request. 


The Pennsylvania Fur Farms, Erie, Pa. 





BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 

mation about this wonderful 
: money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
21F W. 30th St.,New York 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. ake money breeding them, 
Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
» years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
602H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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REYNARD OF THE 
GRAY CLOAK 


(Continucd from rage 19) 


hunter of bird life, nosing out nest- 
lings and helpless fledglings. It de- 
stroys chipmunks, squirrels, rabbits, 
and small game of all kinds, including 
great numbers of grouse, woodcock, 
and quail. Any gun club interested in 
planting pheasants can prove this. 
W itness the record of birds planted and 
the few adult cocks shot each fall. And 
not only this, having little fear of man, 
the gray brother is also more destruc- 
tive to farm poultry of all kinds. 


The toll out of my flock one summer 
was eighty-six hens and I don’t know 
how many small chicks. 


Twenty-five years ago there were 
few, if any, gray foxes in this part of 
New York state. There were more fox 
hunters than now, and not a single gray 
fox was reported. I well remember the 
first one I got. Many an old fox hunter 
thought it might be the famous silver- 
gray animal they had long hoped to 
shoot. But I had peeked into books 
and knew better. Soon after that the 
grays began to come. But it is a sig- 


| nificant fact that they did not begin. to 


appear here until the forests were 
about cut off, until the cut-over land 
had grown thick with brush and bram- 
bles. Gradually they increased and 
spread until they now fairly overrun 
this county and adjacent counties. 
And, with their coming, the abundance 
of small gamé began to disappear. I 
can remember when even market hunt- 
ers, often shooting 400 brace each in 
a season, did not make serious inroads 
on our grouse. But the gray fox has 
already threatened the family with ex- 
tinction. The grouse and the gray fox 
cannot both dwell in the same thicket. 
A nocturnal hunter in brush and open 
fields, it has also wiped out the quail 
here. A dweller of swamps, it has 
driven out the native woodcock. At 
home in the briary bush it has about 
accounted for the cotton tails. It has 
also wrought havoc with our small 
birds, such as the meadow lark, ground 
sparrows, oven bird, bobolink and other 
birds that nest on the ground. 

Game clubs all through this section 
of the state, trying to preserve and 
propagate small game, are making it 
hot for their assemblymen to get a 
good fat bounty for this rascal. 

In this part of New York there seem 
to be two families of the grays—a 
smaller animal which has migrated up 
from Jersey, and the larger gray from 
New England. This southern animal 
is not larger than a good-sized cat, 
and it looks and acts a great deal like 
pussy when it is hunting in the brush. 
Perhaps the two gray families readily 
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cross. I do not know. Nobody does. 
Some even dispute that there are two 
families here. But there are a few of 
the big grays left. One flashed across 
an opening in the pheasant cover ahead 
of me last fall during a drive. An- 
other raced ahead of my car in the 
road one dark night. But the brood of 
little grays is ever on the increase. 

Just what we hunters are going to 
do about it we don’t know, except that, 
some way or other, we are going to 
make it worth while for the farmer 
boy to hunt gray foxes. Gun clubs 
have put it squarely up to the Conser- 
vation Commission. If the state or 
someone doesn’t put a good bounty on 
gray fox scalps soon, there won’t be 
any small game to conserve. It is silly 
to make close seasons just to fatten 
little foxes. It is sillier yet to plant 
pheasants to make a vulpine holiday. 

But what can you do with a wild 
animal that so readily adapts itself to 
any home? Drive a pair of gray foxes 
into a large swamp and they will con- 
sider the place ideal, no doubt brag- 
ging of its seclusion and safety and 
not even mention the dampness. They 
will nest in hollow trees, stumps or 
even a good dry bog in the swale. They 
tell me it is just as happy in the desert 
regions of the Southwest, where it 
doesn’t get its feet wet once a year. 
Here it seems to like the limestone 
cliffs, with their innumerable crevices 
and tumbled rock slides. But in other 
sections of the county, where there is 
no lime rock, it is just as much at 
home. Should neither tree nor rock crev- 
ice be available, Mrs. Fox will set up 
housekeeping in an enlarged woodchuck 
hole or an old red fox den. Stone 
walls will serve in a pinch, and for 
summer use what could be better than 
a good “nest” in a briar patch handy 
to the rabbit hunting. under the moon? 

As with all other foxes, the newly 
born cubs of the gray are blind and 
helpless. They consist of natural in- 
stincts and native cunning, with a few 
highly developed physical senses all 
wrapped up in mewing, blackish wool. 
Father and mother fox are very de- 
voted to their children. They ever 
stand between them and any danger, 
play with them, teach them the ways 
of the fox and feed them mighty well 
too! 

Not including the tall stories told by 
all professional fox hunters, much that 
is both interesting and authentic has 
been recorded about the cunning of the 
red fox. But, as any old fox hound 
would tell, if he could talk, one big gray 
fox has more stunts in his trick bag 
than half a dozen of its red cousins. 
Most any fox hunter can tell when his 
dogs have jumped a gray fox. Anyone 
in the vicinity can also tell when it is 
a gray fox by listening to the fox 
hunter! Often you can hear him yell- 


] 


ing to the puzzled dogs to “leave that 
varmint be” until his voice echoes from 
peak to peak in the wintery air. They 
don’t like to have their dogs “fooling 
their time away” with a gray fox. It 
is not unusual for dog's to run a red fox 
all day; but no one ever heard of a 
gray fox condescending to amuse a 
loud-voiced dog and a chilled-through 
hunter that long. A ten-minute jaunt 
ahead of a fast dog is a long journey 
for Gray Fox. When he has the trail 
tied up in more knots than a dog can 
unravel in a day, he goes away from 
there and lies down in the sunshine un- 
der a thorn tree. 

Close pressed by a good dog, the gray 
fox will climb a tree as quickly as a 
eat. I don’t mean to imply that it has 
the sharp, curved nails of a cat de- 
signed purposely to climb trees, but it 
is truly surprising what trees this ani- 
mal will get into. It will leap from 
branch to branch until it is often thirty 
feet above ground. Climbing up a 
branchy tree to jump across to another 
tree to find refuge in a coon den high 
above ground is no trick at all for this 
fox. If no tree is handy it seems to 
know that no dog or human can get it 
out of a rock crevice or a rock slide. It 
does not ‘hesitate to take to a hole in 
the ground. 

Gray Fox’s sight, nose and hearing 
are so finely developed, that not more 
than once in a lifetime does an ordi- 
nary hunter get a shot at a gray fox 
without a dog. I know I never did. I 
don’t know anyone that ever did, al- 
‘though we have shot lots of red foxes 
in this way. Now and then during a 
pheasant drive, a gray fox is killed, but 
not more than one a season. Only a 
very few grays are shot each winter by 
the professional fo’ hunters. They are 
fleet of foot, cunn: ¢g to the highest de- 
gree, and their g ay coat makes them 
all but invisible w'.en there is no snow 
on the ground. T!ey often pass within 
ten yards of a watching hunter and are 
not seen. Last year, one sneaked up a 
ravine at the very feet of a watcher, a 
good fox hunter, and he never knew it 
until the dog about ran over him. 

And no small animal is harder to 
trap. They catch reds here, but no 
grays. The coyote is no more cunning 
in this respect. 

I know! I tried it. I spent all one 
summer trying to trap, or shoot, a 
family of gray foxes preying on my 
chickens. I never caught one. I never 
had a shot at one. I used to hide out 
and watch the flock and dare a fox to 
touch a hen. Usually they accepted the 
dare and killed a hen or two down by 
the house while I was out to the chick- 
house watching eagle-eyed from the 
loft. It may have been merely a co- 
incidence that several people who do 
not own a gun and cannot shoot, saw 
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KNOCKALOUTL 
GUNS 


$225 2 ~ 


WITH EJECTOR $/65.22 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City 






if tie bs neaih es 
This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well-known 


LOOK HERE, BROTHER artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 in strikingly 


attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 

SPECIAL OFFER « We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
: °* of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTS- 

MAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and 

pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fish- 

ing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and game, and ss °° ORDER BLANK ™=""% 

a thousand and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- J Abra pnoraaen ti aaa I 

man tells you how to shoot and fish, how to train a dog for hunt- Wate ate d $i Pri take Mass. I 

ing, how to trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run a gun “Trgastace at ay pre pet 

or rifle club, and a lot of other things you want to know about. Soctamicntand a a Reroute . 










of up-to-date information about life in the open that you can 
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COME! LET US WALK TOGETHER 


A collection of inspiring editorials that have brought comment from 
every part of America. Here in vivid panorama 
Courage meets discouragement 
Light meets darkness 
Hope meets fear. 
A remarkable book for every man and boy. 
Written by Gabriel Heatter, Editor of The Sporting Goods Saleman. 
Retail price, One Dollar. 
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this fox several times at his, or her, 
hen killing. 

Before that summer, I used to think 
I knew something about traps and 
trapping. In my conceit, I even offered 
farm boys advice and instructions on 
trapping. I know better now. If you 
should ask me how to trap a gray fox, 
I would have to confess that I don’t 
know. I tried all the tricks I knew, or 
ever heard about, but Gray Fox sprang 
my traps, stole the bait and enjoyed 


| 
: ; game. 





At last, in desperation, I tried poison 
and they troubled me no more. Poison 
is never used here, so their education 
along this line was weak. Perhaps a 
H|| liberal use of it would, as among the 
| | western coyotes, soon make this ineffec- 
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If this animal killed only what it 
could eat, it wouldn’t be so bad, but bad 
enough. But I have followed their noc- 
turnal hunting trails in the snow and, 
when food was plentiful, the evidence 
showed that they killed for the pure 
fun of it, leaving the dead bird or ani- 
mal in the snow. One that jumped in 
my chicken yard killed twelve big hens 
before being frightened away. The lust 
for killing is always present, although 
this fox eats a great deal of small fruit. 
It likes berries of all kinds. In Lower 
California, it visits the date palms for 
the fallen fruit. It eats wild plums, 
persimmons, pears, apples—anything in 
the line of fruit. In the winter here in 
New York, it haunts the orchards for 
rotten apples, even digging down 
through the snow for them. 


No need to worry about Gray Fox 
going hungry in the most severe win- 
ters. As soon as the crust will bear his 
weight, he visits the nearest farmhouse 
or village, raiding even the suburban 
sections of cities, where they pick up 
everything they can find, from aban- 
doned dog bones to the contents of the 
garbage can. The way this animal has 
adapted itself to civilization and the 
presence of its enemy, man, accounts in 
no small way for its rapidly extending 
range and increasing numbers. 


Game clubs throughout the East are 
convinced that unless the little gray 
killer is reduced in numbers, our small 
game is doomed. Where a professional 
gamekeeper and “varmint extermina- 
tor” cannot be hired by the year to 
clean the covers, the next best thing is 
to make it worth the while of profes- 
sional fox hunters and trappers to kill 
the gray fox. Ordinarily, the feminine 
demand for furs is sufficient to exter- 
minate any wild animals, but the gray 
fox is not in demand. 

This can be counteracted by paying 
a small bounty for each scalp. Some 
counties in Jersey pay as high as $3 a 
head. This, plus the price for the skin, 
makes it an object for the hunter and 
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trapper to bother with this most elusive 
and cunning animal. 

Guarded by eternal vigilance, by 
sharp eyes, delicate hearing and a keen 
nose, together with a natural inborn 
suspicion of man and his ways, the 
gray fox will grow more numerous 
yearly, unless prompt steps are taken 
to check him. 





P. DUTTON & COMPANY have 
published an eighth and revised 
reprint of Small-Boat Sailing by E. F. 
Knight. Mr. Knight has earned a repu- 
tation in yachting circles of being a 
skipper of the most daring character, 
and he has set forth in this volume his 
many years’ experience in the manage- 
ment of the smaller yachts and general 
instructions on sailing and cruising on 
sea and river. 


The work is primarily intended for 
the use of the tyro who is a lover of the 
sea and whose ambition it is to be the 
entire crew of his own little boat and 
not for those who are the possessors of 
fully equipped and luxurious sailing 
vessels. Neither does the author envy 
this latter class of yachtsmen, for he 
tells us in his opening chapter: 
“ . . ‘The smaller the vessel, the better 
the sport,’ has long been a maxim of 
mine.” 


One cannot help but feel that the di- 
dactical intent of Mr. Knight’s book is 
nothing more or less than a means to 
an end—a medivm by which to instil in 
the hearts of the amateur skipper a 
wholesome and a“ectionate pride in 
handling and keepin his craft in a sea- 
manlike manner, an: .bove all to incul- 
cate a spontaneous ; ‘d abiding love of 
the sea. 





Did you ever follow a fox 
trail over wooded hills when 
the earth is covered with a 


blanket of snow? In the 
winter nature is an open 
book—she has no secrets for 
those who understand her 
ways. 


In the February number, 
Edwin Hobson will take us 
into the white uplands, along 
twin fox trails, and in a 
charming manner he will tell 


**A Story in White’’ 





BARREN GROUND AND 
‘WOODLAND CARIBOU 


(Continued from page 9) 


of packs of our blankets and about 
half of our provisions, caching the 
balance, covered with our inverted 
canoe, well back from the river and 
safe from any possible sudden rise due 
to a freshet. Shouldering our packs 
early on the morning of September 
1ith, we left the river and headed 
east through a forest of spruce, fir 
and juniper. The faint time-effaced 
trail was very hard to keep and con- 
stant windfalls, or blow-downs, made 
it impossible not to lose the old line 
frequently, which also often crossed 
open barrens or marshes of increasing 
‘extent as we progressed, and on the 
far side of which it was difficult to 
pick up the trail again. In places 
the going was good and with reason- 
able spells, or rests, we made fair 
progress, then confronted with a 
tangled mass of windfalls we’d make 
slow work climbing over down timber, 
balancing along fallen trees, often 
‘several feet from the ground, or strug- 
gling through the slippery and uncer- 
tain footing of some thick alder 
swamp. 

The next morning, Sunday, dawned 
bright and clear, and we decided to 
keep og so as, if possible, to reach the 
hills that evening. By noon, in cross- 
ing an open marsh, we sighted the 
high rolling barrens five or six miles 
ahead of us. The early frosts had 
already turned their moss and low 
‘bushes a deep crimson, relieved here 
and there by a white patch of last 
night’s snow and by the dark black- 
green of belts of spruce in the hollows. 

Having plenty of time to make the 
distance before dark, we selected a 
sheltered spot on the edge of the 
marsh to boil our kettle and have a 
bite of lunch. We had noticed an in- 
creasing number of tracks in the soft 


ground, including those evidently of 
some heavy deer. The barked and 
broken stems of _ several stunted 


junipers also bore evidence that the 
‘stags were beginning to “rut” and 
were hardening up their horns for the 
fray. 


Smoking a pipe before starting on 
again we were both taking a comfort- 
able rest in the dry moss when we 
were startled by a hoarse coughing 
grunt, which put a prompt stop to our 
quiet talk and keyed us up with ex- 
pectancy. Grabbing my rifle and just 
turning in my seat, I peered over some 
low berry bushes and there striding 
leisurely up the middle of the marsh, 
and stopping now and then for a 
mouthful of moss, was a splendid big 
Stag, his almost snow white neck look- 
ing thick and round and supporting a 
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head crowned with a set of heavy 
branching antlers, the great palmated 
brow tines of which almost reached to 
his nose. His course led him within 
eighty yards of where we were crouch- 
ing, and as he moved slowly along I 
took a careful aim and almost with 
the report of my rifle heard the unmis- 
takable muffled thud of the bullet as 
it struck the stag. He swerved off and 
ran several yards, stopping among 
some low junipers evidently sorely 
wounded. As long as a wounded 
animal is afoot it is, however, best not 
to risk its escape by an unnecessary 
economy of ammunition, so I pumped 
in two more of the heavy 45-90’s be- 
fore he came crashing to the ground. 
Here was luck indeed, for we were 
only now just beginning a_ serious 
campaign after caribou. He had heavy 
well-balanced antlers with thirty-five 
points, so after skinning out and re- 
moving his head we cleaned him and 
hung up the quarters. As the rut was 
only just beginning his meat was in 
excellent condition, not yet having com- 
menced to get strong and rank as does 
that of the stags later on in the season. 

Deciding to return for the head and 
quarters after having a look at our 
hills, we took the liver and tenderloins 
with us and set out on the last five 
miles of our journey in. The ground 
gradually rose as we_ progressed, 
changing from the deep spongy surface 
to the drier, rocky ground covered with 
gray-green moss, lichens and low blue- 
berry bushes now heavy with masses 
of ripe berries. 


Coming out of the last belt of woods 
at about four o’clock, the barren hills 
stretched before us, rising in gradual 
steps to the westward. We just then 
sighted three more caribou which, hav- 
ing winded us, cantered over a knoll 
and were lost to view, and as we 
wished to find a good camping place 
we made no attempt to come up with 
them. Half a mile farther on we came 
to a slight depression sheltered by 
higher ground to the north, and with 
a sparkling little stream running |—— ~~ 
through a grove of spruce. With one 
accord we exclaimed, ‘There’s our 
camp site,” and hastened into the little 
hollow to get things ready. To lighten 
our packs we had left the tent over 
the provisions at the canoe, but this 
country looked so promising that we 
decided to make our permanent camp 
here for the rest of the trip and to 
build a small but comfortable log 
lean-to, and then go out for the balance 
of our supplies. After collecting fire- 
wood for the night and picking some 
boughs for our bed, we set to work 
cutting logs, but as darkness was com- 
ing on had to defer our building until 
the morrow. 


On the next day we sighted a single 
old stag off by himself. He was mov- 











Reising Improved .22 Automatic 


An All Round 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 
weigh so much as bigger auto- 
matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 
safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel’’ so that you can hit what 
you aim at—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
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in 3 seconds. 
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HEDDON-STANLEY 
PORK RIND LURE 


Here is a single-hook casting bait that 


has won great favor. Combines the 
lively pork rind action, Heddon’s fa- 
mous minnow and the spinner. Send 
for chart showing game fish in natural 
colors and how to select the right 
Heddon Bait for any condition. 


JAMES UAE ne dass SONS 
901 West Street Dowagiac Mich. 
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Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
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American Big Game Hunting 
By T. Roosevelt and G. B. Grinnell 


The editors begin this volume with 
a statement of the aims of the club. 
Then follow a buffalo story, the white 
goat and his country, a day with the 
elk, old times in the Black Hills, big 
game in the Rockies, nights with the 
grizzlies, and Yellowstone Park as a 
game reservation. 


345 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50 
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La 
ing slowly across our line, but after a 
sharp run around the base of a small 
hill we were able to cut him off and, 
though very much blown, I got a good 
shot at him at about 100 yards which, 
striking him just back of the shoulder, 
brought him down. He had a fine head 
though with fewer points than the one 
I had killed the day before. The 
operation of skinning and taking off 
the head used up the rest of the after- 
noon and it was growing dark when we 
got back to camp. 

The next morning we spent in caring 
for the two head skins which, after 
being scraped clean of any flesh, we 
turned inside out, then stuffed with fir 
bows and stretched to dry in the sun 
on the side of our cabin. When thor- 
oughly dried in this manner, i. e., in 
the air and not near a fire, I have 
found that skins keep in the best of 
condition until ready to be turned over 
to the taxidermist. Care should be 
taken to skin out ears and lips well 
so that all parts are exposed, as any 
creases or folds in the skin will fail 
to dry and become tainted, when the 
hair will fall out. 

A visit was made to the ponds we 
had noticed before and I shot two full 
grown beaver whose pelts, already in 
good condition, were stretched on hoops 
made from the stem of an alder. 

As the season advanced, we daily 
saw increasing numbers of caribou and 
during the following week I secured 
two more good stags and missed an- 
other big fellow which I shot at in a 
blinding sleet storm. My license per- 
mitted me to take five stags and three 
does, the number allowed being now 
reduced to three stags, and as I had 
already secured four, I resolved to be 
very particular as to number five and 
that nothing short of an old patriarch 
would draw my fire. Early in the 
fourth week of our stay on the hills, we 
decided to kill a young doe for meat 
as the old males were by now far too 
strong and rank to make pleasant food. 
Luck brought just such an animal my 
way about an hour after leaving camp 
one morning, and as the doe was alone 
and a strong wind blowing from her 
in my direction, I didn’t have much 
trouble in stalking and bringing her 
down. We had been hard at work 
skinning and cutting her up and had 
our disagreeable job very nearly fin- 
ished, when Henry, having a_ look 
about, exclaimed, “Good Lord, Sir, look 
at old ‘Big Horns!’” at the same time 
pointing to a hill quite a distance off. 
Right on top of a rocky ridge and 
clearly outlined against a background 
of gray sky, stood the biggest stag we 
had yet seen, with a head crowned by 
a splendid set of antlers. He certainly 
looked the lord of the moor, standing 
up there midst his wild surroundings. 
Of course we temporarily suspended 
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further operations on the doe, and 
though we were some distance from 
the stag, we were really in plain sight 
should he happen to glance in our 
direction. Standing perfectly still, we 
watched him for several moments won- 
dering as to whether we would be able 
to reach any cover as to approach 
unseen, while the old fellow, concluding 
that he liked his commanding lookout, 
turned round once or twice and lay 
down to chew the cud of contentment 
on top of his hill. We, at the same 
moment, sat quietly down to have a 
look at things. The hill must have 
between five and six hundreds yards 
away, and a careful look through the 
glasses showed us that its front broke 
off near the top, in a rough brushy ‘cliff 
which rose some sixty feet above a low 
line of evergreens beneath. Here was 
our opportunity, if we could get under 
the brow of the hill we could easily scale 
the broken cliff and find ourselves right 
on the edge of the old stag’s boudoir. 

The wind would be a great help as 
it was blowing a gale in our faces and 
would help to deaden any posisble noise 
made by us in our climb. Backing 
quietly off the little marsh on which I’d 
killed the doe, we gained the cover of 
some blasted junipers and moving 
through these made our way into the 
firs at the foot of the cliff. We had 
marked the spot carefully and judged 
that we must be directly under the hill 
on which we had seen the game. We 
both had on soft moccasins which mate- 
rially aided us in climbing stealthily 
up the almost perpendicular ascent. 
Fissures in the rocks and small ledges 
from which sprouted tough little bushes, 
however, helped us and coming level 
with the top we peeped just over. Not 
twenty feet beyond and partly screened 
by some low brush, we saw a big pair 
of branching antlers. The wind was 
rattling things about so that in addition 
to taking the precaution of holding 
my trigger back so that no click could 
be heard as I cocked my rifle, I raised 
ever so little and lined the sights just 
back of the old fellow’s eye. At such 
a range no one could miss, and so 
pierced fairly through the brain, the 
old stag never rose to his feet, his 
head suddenly drooping down on his 
heathery bed. 

The horns were heavy and sym- 
metrical, the broadly palmated tines 
bearing upwards of forty points and 
though it was still early in the day 
we had all the work we wanted before 
we got his skin and antlers and the 
doe back to camp. 

As we got well into October, the 
weather became increasingly stormy 
with frequent flurries of snow and 
sleet, so on the twelfth, heavily laden 
with our trophies, we made a start for 
the river which we reached about noon 
the next day. 
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The following morning, with every- 
thing stowed in the canoe, which fairly 
bristled with horns, we dropped down 
river and thence through Deer Lake 
and the Lower Humber, arriving late 
the third evening at Bay of Islands 
and at the end of a most interesting 
and delightful trip. From here, the 
Steamer Harlow took me to Halifax 
where I caught the first train to 
New York, thus ending over four 
months of voyaging in the northern 
wilderness. 

Accessibly situated as Newfound- 
land is, both for sportsmen of the 
eastern states or of England, I know 
of no country that for a very econom- 
ical outlay both in time and money 
offers as much in the way of sport 
under the pleasantest conditions and 
in a largely virgin country . 


BELOW THE SNOW LINE 


Those who have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the localities and who are 
blessed with an innate love of adven- 
turing on the less frequented mountain 
trails in the odd corners of the world, 
will find much of interest and charm in 
Douglas W. Freshfield’s ‘Below the 
Snow Line,” published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Mr. Freshfield, who is a former 
president of the Alpine Club and the 
Royal Geographical Society, is gifted 
with a style of writing that is at once 
delightful and refreshing. His chatty 
discourses on Corsican scenery with its 
many sublime and exquisite aspects and 
its palms and orange groves; on the 
Kabyle Highlands where the sunny 
fountains of the Atlas roll between 
lanes of pink oleanders; on the aspho- 
dels of Greece and the beech forests of 
Bosnia—these and a host of other mem- 
ories of walks and climbs among the 
lesser ranges of the Old World are por- 
trayed in a manner totally irresistible 
and fascinating. ’ 

More such records of travel from this 
author’s facile pen should find the 
ready demand they merit on the book- 
sellers’ shelves. 








BOYS! 


Don’t fail to enroll in the 
Sonnyboy Fishing Contest. 
See announcement on page 


14 for particulars. 
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HARRY W. KOCH 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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stocking streams. 
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of boys are made 
é Thousands happy with this 
wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Boys, 
you should learn that quick and sure 
aim by using a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. Where a gun 
is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
Ura order from us. Zip-Ziv shooter, 
50c. 
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—~ Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 
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FOR 


For good books are good 
friends and those that bring 
the great outdoors in are 





welcome always 


ARE YOU A CAMPER ? 


Then here is the rolling song of the road—entertain- 
ment—instruction—help and fun. 


BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
By CHARLES S. MOODY 


A handy book for the woodsman in which common-sense methods 
of treating ordinary wounds and accidents are described. 


99 pages. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


CAMP COOKERY By HORACE KEPHART 


“The less a man carries in his pack the more he must carry in his 
head,” says Mr. Kephart. This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. 


154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES By WILLIAM s. wicks 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 


This is the most practical book on the subject of building and 
furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. 

Added to the practical and valuable instruction on both interior 
and exterior log cabin construction, this book contains more than 
one hundred illustrations and plans covering the building of fire- 
places, chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin furni- 
ture, etc. 


88 pages. 57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates Cloth, $2.00 


WOODCRAFT By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those who go into the wild for 
sport or recreation was ever written. No one ever knew the woods 
better than ‘‘Nessmuk’’ or succeeded in putting so much valuable 
information into the same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, 
and a thousand and one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. The old 
edition of this book was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. 
Vol. Il, ‘Woodcraft,’ deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. II, 479 pages. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $8.50 


WHAT IS 


AS THE FRIENDSHIP 


Here is Forest and Stream’s list of books for sportsmen. 


Every one of these is a winner. Every book brings you a 


tale and a message of the great outdoors. 


Buy them by the set and save money. 


FOR THE HUNTER 


Here is game, large and small, brought home to 
you. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faithfully depicted by 
colored pictures, and the text gives considerable idea of their habits 
and tells where they are to be found at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, 50 Cents 


AMERICAN ‘GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

This large and profusely illustrated volume covers the whole field 
It deals with the birds followed 
by the upland shooter with dog and gun, and gives practically 
everything that is known about the woodcock, the snipe, all the 
North American quail, grouse and wild turkeys. 
Illustrated. 


of upland shooting in America. 


558 pages. Cloth, $5.00 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE gs. 7+. SXmmonp 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat 


of the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of reminiscence and 
personal experience. 


148 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GUNCRAFT sy WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with scien- 
tific accuracy, and the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other important questions have 
been treated in a way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


JIST HUNTIN’ ) 
By OZARK RIPLEY, with an Introduction by DIXIE CARROLL 
“Jist Huntin’”"’ is the only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there. Written by. an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from Northern Alaska to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
ingeniously contrived by the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not only holds spellbound the 

reader but instructs the novice as well as the old-timer. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $10.00 


Each incident is a perfect short story, so 


192 pages. 





COMPLETE OUTDOOR CATALOG 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


nm writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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50 ENDURING 


OF A GOOD BOOK 


You could spend a month looking through outdoor books, 

_ then you would come down to these, for these are the result of 

careful selection—these are books that Forest and Stream 

recommends cheerfully and earnestly as the best buy for the 
sportsmen today. 





The thoughts we give to 
books are the thoughts 


that live with us. 
Today give your thoughts 
to books 





FOR THE DOG LOVER 


Books built for the dog lover. 
AIREDALE By wWILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers the history, breeding 
and training of these useful dogs. It is the latest and best book 
on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the highest state of effi- 
ciency either as companions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects of general training, 
retrieving, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, 
partridges, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed hand-book of information concerning the 
management, training and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching name, house-breaking, 
staying out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing,. jumping rope, climbing a ladder, and 
diseases. 

157 pages. 


193 pages. 


Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK sBy WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and other countries are fully 
described in this modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents in an entertaining 
manner the history, general characteristics, peculiarities and par- 
ticular sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds recognized by 
the American Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given, the good points and bad points are set forth 
clearly and are further elucidated by a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of famous specimens of the most important breeds. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


MODERN BREAKING sy WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been carefully covered and the 
important lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. It is 
a book well calculated to enable the amateur to become a success- 
ful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Pointers, 
Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 'mple- 
ment, Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES By A FOX HUNTER 


This book telis how to develop the young hound into a high-class 
fox, coon or rabbit dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults such as babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the subjects of field trials, 
care, conditioning, handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this book. 


224 pages Illustrated. 


353 pages. 


Paper, $1.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $5.50 


FOR THE FISHERMAN 


Some of the best fishing tales ever told. 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle for all 
angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and 
peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will make the tyro an expert 
angler and the expert more finished in the art. 


334 pages. illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING By Dixie CARROLL 


A book of fish and fishing, modern methods and tackle, written in 
a “pal to pal’’ style from aciual fishing experiences, in the ver- 
nacular of this disciple of the rod and reel. The basses, muskel- 
lunge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in a thor- 
ough manner as to habits and peculiarities. When, how, and 
where they feed: baits and lures that attract game fish and how to 
use them. 


253 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $3.00 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 


Based on many years’ observation and study of both small and 
large-mouthed bass. This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, when and how 
to catch them. The bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 


By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 


Illustrated. 


STREAMCRAFT: An Angling Manual 
By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


Here is a volume dedicated to Henry van Dyke, which will be of 
great interest to those of the angling fraternity. It deals with 
the selection, care, and rigging of the rod, the art of casting, trout 
habits, lures and their use, including some stream entomology, the 
angler flies and how to tie them, including a description of the 


103 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


‘most successful trout and bass flies. 


Illustrated. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By 0. W. SMITH 


The author has endeavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to draw upon the experi- 
ence of well-known angling experts. He has sought to impart just 
the information which his correspondents have been seeking. Not 
only is the volume a book upon tackle, but, as its name implies, 
it deals extensively with angling methods. The last half has to do 
with actual fishing. It will prove invaluable to the old hand as 
well as the new. For a dozen years or more Smith has been an 
“Angling Editor.” During these years he has been lord high adviser 
to the angling fraternity of America. 


257 pages, Illustrated. 


264 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


Cloth, $3.00 


THIS SET COMPLETE 
ONLY $11.50 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 
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A Six Months’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 
(This is 4% the Regular price) 
More Than 


An Army of Boys 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 
day because this_ splendidly illustrated 
Magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. <A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
struction, 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC. 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. 


My name is 
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Deafness 








etm Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Been stored in every condition of deaf- 


ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
S Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
4 Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ recuire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
424 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FISHERMEN 


Winter is here and vacation time is over 
Before putting away that rod until next spring, 
look it over and see if it is in need of repairs. Now 
is the time to have it attended to. Repairing neatly 
done. Estimates freely given. 


CHARLES J. MOHR 
9148 120th St., Richmond Hill, L. L, N. Y. 








In writing to 



















Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES, COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
puppies, and broken on trial. Reference. M. Bau- 
blitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, I]. 


CHOICE BEAGLE AND HOUND PUPPIES 
two months old. Cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 


FOR SALE— BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
3 months to 3 years old. Harold Evans, 














hounds 3 
Cold Springs, Ind. 












HOUNDS 


EXTRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


eee 
ROYALLY BRED, BEAUTIFULLY MARKED 
extra long eared, black-tan, registered American 
Foxhound puppies. Descriptive illustrated circular 
10c. Earl Gossett, Box 35F, Bannock, Ohio. 

————$$——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—=—=—==—==>=>>>EE—EE———EE 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 

Se eee = ee eee 

GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE, 
from my private shooting bitch and the great Kelly 
N; eligible to registry; dogs $100; bitches $50; 
black with tan points and beauties. K. Layne, 
Cuba, Ill, 
———— ee 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
eee ee eee 


FOR SALE — REGISTERED SETTER 
puppies. Old enough to hunt now. Champion 
Candy Kid and Eugene M blood lines. None 
better. Five generation pedigree furnished. Dr. 
C. C. English, Booneville, Ark. 
en 5 a ee 

100% LLEWELLYN, THREE DOGS THREE 
bitches, whelped Aug. 12, by Momoneys Jim 
(Momoney-Moneta), Dam Eugene’s Katy Boaz 
(Beau Boaz-Katy Eugene). Dogs $50, bitches $60. 
Duck River Kennels, Columbia, Tenn., R.F.D. 5. 

















































NO. 1—GOOD-LOOKING, WELL-TRAINED 
setter bitch, registered 3 years old; worlds of actual 
experience; fine all-day hunter; $125. No. 2—Also 
very classy registered setter bitch, well broken and 
bred to high class stud; all papers to register pups; 
$125. No. 3—Pedigreed white black and ticked 
setter dog, well broken, staunch, steady to shot and 
wing; already winner on bench, and as grand in- 
dividual as can be found; perfect field broke; $125. 
No. 4—Pedigreed English setter dog, 3 years, fast, 
wide, all-day hunter; perfect retriever; $100. No. 5 
—Beautiful registered 3-year-old pointer bitch, per- 





fine retriever; bred to one best stud dogs in U. Shia 
$125; all papers on pups. No. 6—One of those 
real high stepping pointer dogs, registered, and best 
blood in the land; he does it all; best retriever in 
country; $100. Get our free list of offerings; we 
can supply any kind of dog wanted. Shelby Kennel, 
Lock Box 22, Bartlett, Tenn, 


eT 
Oct-12," 1923; 
Sirs: Am receiving more inquiries than I can 
find time to answer, and as I have no more dogs 
to offer at present, would be pleased if you ad- 
vise your readers. ’ 
Wish to thank you for the excellent reply 
from the advertisement. 
Yours Respectfully, 
JAMES WHALEN, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
a a a 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





fect field broke; fast, wide, all-day hunter and a]. 


It will identify you. 


TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1—2'%-year-old, registered, good-looking, 
pointer dog. Wide, fast, snappy, classy hunter; 
staunch, backs, good retriever; $150. : 

No. 2—Very handsome, 2-year-old, registered 
pointer dog. Wide and fast, wonderful nose and a 
bird finder. Staunch, steady to wing and shot, ~ 
backs and nice retriever; $250. 

No. 3—Registered, 3-year-old, Llewellyn setter 
dog. _ Very affectionate and companionable, A1 
shooting dog that does it all and does it right; $250. 

No. 4—Handsome, 2%-year-old, English setter 
dog. Nice hunter, good bird finder, very staunch 
and easy to handle; $165. : 

No. 5—Brace unpedigreed shooting dogs, pointer 
and setter; 3 years old, real meat dogs that know 
the game from A to Z; $100 each, $185 the brace. 

No. 6—Highly bred, handsome, 3-year-old pointer 
bitch. Recently bred to Comanche Hal (Ch. Co- 
manche Frank—Indiana May). A good shooting 
dog and fine brood matron; $150. 

No. 7—Granddaughter of Ch. Fishels Frank, 2 
years old, good shooting bitch that has had lots of 
experience. Bred to Southerner (Ch. Manitoba 
Rap—Fishels Missy) ; whelped one litter of 9; $125. 

No. 8—Beautiful, well-trained and experienced, 
granddaughter of Ch. Mohawk II. A good brood 
bitch, soon due in season; $150. 

No. Llewellyn brood and _ shooting bitch 
(granddaughter of Ch. Whitestone, the greatest 
Llewellyn that ever lived). Handsome, good size, 
well trained; soon due; $175. 

All dogs in perfect health and condition, being 
worked daily. Each and every one guaranteed just 
as_ represented every way. References, Bank of 
Wiggins, Wiggins, Miss.; Security Bank, Amite, 
La. D. R. CAPPS, Wiggins, Mississippi. 
ee 


AIREDALES 


HIGH CLASS AIREDALES, PUPS AND 
bred females. Hunters. Rev. Macauley, Clarence, 
Towa. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 
offers for sale Oorang Airedales, trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile dogs, stock drivers, hunters and 
retrievers. Also big game hounds, coon hounds, 
foxhounds, rabbit hounds, puppy stock, brood 
matrons, stud dogs, kennel supplies, foods, medi- 
cines. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our two hundred page illustrated catalog mailed for 
ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue. Ohio. 














LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask The Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 

RS ee Se il 

AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 














CHESAPEAKE BAYS 
_———————— 
FOR SALE— CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS, 


two months old, sired by Water King Diver. Just 
right for spring training and fall shooting. Both 
sire and dam wonderful water specialists. C. J 


Pinard, Gary, S. 


Dak. 





ee re 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—FIRST CLASS— 
reasonable, dogs at stud. Taylor & Orr, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. : 
EE ee 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, 
months old. 
registry. 
Wis. 
—eeNjaeee—X—X—£__£_“—_o—— 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





] FIVE 
Sired by Barron’s Jack. Eligible to 
Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, 


WANTED — BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-three years experience in handling grouse and 
quail dogs; excellent references, terms reasonable. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

a ™0™0->—™—-™'_—=———=___ OO 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
Se eee eee 
INTELLIGENT REGISTERED MAMMOTH 


Great Dane puppies for sale. Box 23, New Rich- 
mond, Ind. 











FOR SALE— HEALTHY FARM RAISED 
German police dogs, successful over distemper, 
male, dark brindel, $50. Female, light brindel, $40. 
Nine months old, bred from Kriminal Polize; and 
Hoheluft stock, strains eligible for registration. 
Miss Phyllis Muller, Castle Hill Kennels, Monti- 
cello, N. Y. 
ee ee 

GREYHOUND PUPPIES, BEAUTIES, 
eligible in A.K.C., from champion stock. Spring 
Brook Farm, Littleton, Mass. 


EE ee ee ee 

WANTED—WATER SPANIEL, MALE, 
brown or straw color, not over 10 months old, 
small type. Price must be reasonable. Retrieving 
stock. S. T. Godfrey, Hammonton, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS, WAMPUM, 
blankets; wholesale catalogue. Gilham, Kelsey- 
ville, Cal. . 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, ™% DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 58c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Spring, Colo. 











GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


NEW, LONG LUGER- BARRELS AND 
guns. The Import Shop, 314 Bloomfield St., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

















Sauer Shotguns 


ejector and non-ejector, also fine three- 
barrelled guns, 12x 30/30. Mod- 
erately priced. Send for list. 

BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38-B South St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1913 








WINCHESTER, REMINGTON, 
Box 35, Glenwood, Ill. 


SAVAGE, : 
etc., cartridge bargains. 


Repueeereeapetes en eS =e 

RE-BLUING PROCESS; GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 











Bolt action, 5-shot, bbl. 29 in., wt. 9 Ibs., cal. 
1.30-40. M. C. Cartridges, $1.10 box $9 95 
Rene ae eon i nl 


OL 20 Ow. OL.O0 
RUSSELL 
245 W. 42nd St., New York City. 








WANTED IN EXCHANGE FOR A 25-35 
Winchester repeater ’94, special stock. Never been 
used except at target. Will exchange subject to 
trial. This gun was picked out for me by an 
expert for deer hunting. I want a trained coon 
dog that won’t ever look at a rabbit track. W. 
Harry Candee, Waterville, N. Y. 








RESORTS 


ee ee 

MEMBERS WANTED—ALL YEAR ROUND 
club on sea shore, south, duck shooting, fishing, 
sailing, etc. Dues $100. Fisher, 688 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MAGNIFICENT GAME PRE- 
serve and truck farm of 1,800 acres. On national 
highway, Beaufort County, South Carolina. Within 
five miles of Atlantic Coast Line, main line. Ducks, 
quail, deer, also black bass and rockfish fishing. 
Hunting lodge, all conveniences. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. Address Preserve, c/o Forest and 
Stream. 


HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 
duck, deer, quail and other game preserves, includ- 
ing fresh and salt water fishing, in the South. 
Reasonable prices and shown on application. St. 
Julien Grimke, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE— RING NECK AND FANCY — 
Pheasants, wild turkeys, ducks and geese, bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue_ grouse and deer, Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver-Black-Fox news, mailed 
free upon request. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 


WANTED — TAME PET DEER, PREFER 
fawn. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 


CANADA GEESE, MALLARD DUCKS, 
Swan, Peafowl, Pigeons, Pheasants. John Haas, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS, RABBITS 




















and other game, white or brown, large or small 

males $5.00, females $5.50, pair $10.00. Ship 

a anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, 
io. 





FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS 
hunting rabbits, white or brown, A-1 stock, 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
racoons, muskrats, muscovy, ducks, wild Mallards. 
B. Tippman, Dept. 8, Caledonia, Minn. 
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AND 


write 





i 


February forms close January Ist. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF CHOICE RING- 
neck pheasant breeders at $8.00 a pair. Booking 
orders on eggs. Color circular 10c. Indianfield 
Pheasantry, Velford, Pa. 


START FUR FARMING—SKUNKS EASILY 
raised; bred females for sale. Instructive, interest- 
ing, descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 





DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS NEXT FALL! DON’T BE 
disappointed again. Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
etc. Pian now for spring planting to atrract them. 
Advice—helpful literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. H-258, Oshkosh, Wis. 





TAXIDERMY 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. A. 
duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for prompt, 
safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My taxidermy 
work is known all over U. S. A. References sup- 
plied anywhere. Guides and any free information 
on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish ,with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 
money. Formulas and methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE — GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. A 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in’ USS . Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 








WANTED — EXPERT TAXIDERMIST, 
have exceptionally good offer to make in salary 
and position. Particulars will be confidential. Box 
C, Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 

DEER HEAD SPECIAL—WE WILL MOUNT 
your deer head on an oak panel complete at $12.50; 
$1.00 extra for crating. Finest work. Also we 
tan skins and make rugs and ladies’ furs, and 
mount animals, birds, etc. Equipped for any job 
in the taxidermist line. Mounted game heads, fur 
rugs, etc., for sale. All supplies for taxidermist 
use, eyes, shields, papier mache forms, etc. M. J. 
Hofmann, taxidermist and furrier, 989 Gates Ave., 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 





YOU CAN MAKE MONEY TANNING 
furs, making fur robes, rugs mothproof. Guaran- 


teed formula and instruction one dollar. J. E. 
Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 


write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo. 





POEMS WANTED —SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write 
New Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 





EARN $110 TO $250, MONTHLY EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED — GENTLEMAN OR COUPLE 


Ohio. | that enjoy hunting, plenty of game, refined home, all 


conveniences, garage, kennels, beautifully situated 
near Charleston, S. C. Address Box Z, Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 


=e 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, POUL- 
try and game keeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 37 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position as 
superintendent on gentleman’s private country 
place. Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream 
ee ohing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York, 


HUNTERS 


YOUNG MAN WOULD LIKE TO GET 
acquainted with a hunter. White to F. Helwink, 
9701 S. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PATENTS 


“PATENT PARTICULARS” 
mark: information, free. 
Washington, D. C. 
7780.) 


AND TRADE- 
Sterling Buck, Northwest, 
(Government register number 





REAL ESTATE 





BUY THESE BARGAINS 
$73. for 12 acres choice lake 
for 25 acres, trout stream 
for 50 acres, beautifully 


BY MAIL. 
frontage. $75 
accessible. $97 
wooded, shooting. 
$105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. $49 for 
small acreage, Georgian ay. $125 for good 
acreage, big game district. $215 for large acreage, 
hunting camp site. $285 for mining claim, may be 
worth a million. Also beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges, where there is real 
hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites, islands 
of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten 
thousand islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 
lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, and the 
famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered at 
10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. If you 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Canadian 
Gold and Silver mines, and would like a mine all 
your own for two or three hundred dollars, send for 
list 240A. Every property is fully described and of- 
fered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish 
you may make the payments to your local trust 
company. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, 
West, District 5, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





TOBACCO — SELECT THREE-YEAR-OLD 
leaf. Nature-cured. 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 Ibs. 
smoking, 1.00; 7 Ibs. No. smoking, 1.00. Pay 
for tobacco and postage when received. 
Grange, Hawesville, Ky. 


De 


Farmers’ 





GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the ‘‘real thing’’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 





FOR SALE — ENGLISH LLEWELLYN 
One 32-40 Winchester re- 
One .38 special S. & W. 
revolver with belt and holster, like new. One 209 
Lefever double and case. One .22 Remington 
Repeater and case, All guns in excellent condition 
Dr. O. I. Jackson, Bedford, Ind. 


setter pups pedigreed. 
peater rifle almost new. 


and priced right. 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
fH ee Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, Detroit, 
Mich. 





FISH NETS, EASILY MADE, PARTICU- 
lars free. Ed. Clayton, Altoona, Kans. 


FOR SALE—FOR YOUR TRIP TO MOUN- 
tains, Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf Coast, for party 
one to seven, my wonderful tested practical weather 
proof camp tour body mounted on Ford one-ton 
chassis. Less than half cost. Particulars. H. O. 
Penick, c/o Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
Bag-O-Heat. Stays hot 15 hours, prepared with 
one ounce of water, $1.00. Bag-O-Heat Co., 539 
Rush St., Chicago, Il. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


F°O° RY orale 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 








by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,ete. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 





Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (ésic2) 
By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 





Free Dog Book 


‘BOB WHITE AND BIRD 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 12) 


while a precocious pup pointed her by 
sight. Doubtless, she was no rarity 
after that and they accepted her as a 
companion, for her eggs were hatched 
without molestation. After eight days 
the male assumed the entire duty of 
covering the eggs during the day, but 
generally the little brown damsel re- 
lieved him with clock-work regularity. 
When the youngsters came into the 
world, little mites of bumble-bee size, 
the devoted male was the sole escort 
of the seventeen. I never observed an- 
other male or female adult bird with 
them, and I have always believed that 
‘the little matron resumed nesting in 
the millet field close by. 


The necessary routine of farming 
greatly harrasses the efforts of the 
quail to perpetuate their kind. Late 
plowing of fields for peas, millet and 
other forage crops take a heavy toll of 
nests. Usually this work is done late 
in May and early in June for catch 
crops after early crops have failed 
through drought or other causes. Many 
nests are saved by kind-hearted farm- 
ers who thoughtfully mow around the 
little patches in which they may have 
made their nests, and the birds go on 
with their parental duties, but in many 
other cases the change in the sur- 
roundings causes the birds to leave. I 
am of the opinion that birds in the 
south raise more than one breed a 
year. Another enigma, however, is the 
presence of many bevies that never 
break up and go to mating during the 
entire season. There are countless ex- 
planations on this subject, but none of 
them are based upon more than single 








diet will keep them in a healthy con- 
dition for any length of time, for birds 
that are kept in enclosures and trans- 
ported for long distances during which 
they are fed only on grain, are usually 
unthrifty and in a state of nature no 
matter how closely the birds may be 
feeding in the grain fields, invariably 
there is a considerable quantity of weed 
seeds and wild grass seeds in their 
craws. 


A great many men who take up quail 
preserves are disappointed at the slight 
increase in the number of bevies, de- 
spite all the protection that is given 
them. I attribute this as a rule to the 
fact that wealthy men who acquire 
these preserves usually spend too much 
money and time in cleaning up. In 
other words, modern farming is given 
more attention than the propagation 
of wild life. The weed patches and 


. coverts are eye-sores to the modern 


farmer, and while this is all in line 
with the best agricultural methods, it 
is nevertheless disastrous to the quail, 
for as soon as the wild growths are 
cleaned up, the birds wander to their 
natural habitat, which are sweeter to 
them than all the temptations of do- 
mesticated grains and clean fields. 


The natural enemies of quail are 
many. Almost every pirate of the air 
at some time wars upon them. Hawks, 
owls and crows, as well as man consid- 
ers their flesh a dainty morsel. With 
proper cover, quail suffer little from 
hawks. Of course, all men who have 
been much afield have seen hawks in 
pursuit of quail and sometimes have 
seen them catch them, but in typical 
quail country dewberry and blackberry 
fields afford the quail a very consid- 
erable measure of protection. And they 
learn to pitch into them as soon as they 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 


are pursued by the feathered enemies, 
and it may also be said that these 
woodland barriers are as effective pro- 
tection as the wire screen, and quail 
learn that they can turn to the briar 
patches before they are able to fly. 


incidents and do not afford any en- 
lightment as to the causes which re- 
sult in this happening year after year. 
I have watched these non-breeders 
year after year and have as yet failed 
to arrive at a theory or conclusion in 


broken in a week. Works automatically— 
Sent 
Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 


principal South American Bolas. 
postpaid with full directions for $2. 


sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS oun. 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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New Presto» 


regard to them. The theory of self- 
hunting dogs and prolonged rainy 
period I look upon only as contribu- 
tary causes. So strong is the quail’s in- 
stinct to perpetuate that they will con- 
tinue to build nests and lay eggs de- 
spite constant destruction. Each year 
I have found bevies that have been 
hatched after frost had painted the 
woods and stricken the herbage. In a 
month these former little dusky bum- 
ble-bees can fly fairly well and in an- 
other two weeks, except for the telltale 
pin feathers, might easily have passed 
for mature birds. The rapidity of 
their development is amazing. 

Quail are great feeders of the grain 
fields and are fond of peas and millet 
and other crops, but I do not believe 
domesticated grain alone as a steady 





It will identify you. 


Self-hunting dogs harrass quail a 
great deal in carrying out their nest- 
ing duties, and not only prevent nest- 
ing hens from carrying out their du- 
ties, but sometimes become as efficient 
in catching young birds as they do in 
catching rabbits. Land turtles also de- 
vour quail eggs, and the black-snake 
and other snakes exact a constant toll. 
Hunting for quail eggs used to be a 
favorite pastime for children in the 
South, but this is now so thoroughly 
discouraged as to be no longer a fac- 
tor. During the winter months small 
screech owls are daring enough to at- 
tack quail. I have never seen them do 
so, however, except when snow was on ~ 
the ground and the food supply had | 
been all but shut off, and wherever I 
have seen evidence that a kill had been 
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accomplished there was also the story 
of a terrific struggle told in the snow, 
that could not have been recorded in 
leaf-carpeted woods. 

Quite a number of quail are killed 
each season by flying against telegraph 
and telephone wires, as well as wire 
fences. The latter is occasioned mostly 
when the young are flushed or some- 
thing in their line of flight after be- 
ing flushed causes them guardlessly to 
swerve from their course. 

The common crow stands at the head 
of the great egg-eaters. They break 
up thousands of quail nests during the 
nesting period and follow the young up 
after they are hatched. Wherever the 
unfenced lands are given over to live 
stock, hogs destroy countless nests and 
cattle and sheep, when grazed in too 
great numbers, not only break up 
nests, but eat plants which otherwise 
would produce valuable grain for the 
birds. Sheep are the closest feeders of 
all, and farms on which they are kept, 
as a rule, raise few birds. Foxes, 
mink, weasels and other predatory 
creatures get a bird now and then, but 
not nearly so often as is commonly be- 
lieved. They operate mostly where the 
old order of cover has disappeared. 
Two reasons why this kind of vermin 
do not get more birds might be cited 
with modification. In natural covers 
the food they seek mostly is rabbits 
and these are more abundant and more 
to their liking, and they have more dif- 
ficulty in surprising quail than they 
have in pouncing upon rabbits. I have 
witnessed a red fox trying to make a 
catch and the birds either withheld 
their scent or the animal scenting pow- 
ers were deficient for the quest was 
fruitless, although I afterwards man- 
aged to flush the bird. 

If you have ever wandered at night 
through ragweed or cotton field over- 
grown with crab grass in which quail 
were roosting, you know how quickly 
they are appraised of your presence 
despite every precaution you may 
take and the predatory creatures who 
seize one from the roost are marvels 
among their kind. House cats, we 
believe, are more successful in catch- 
ing both quail during the day and 
night than any of the wild creatures; 
in fact, within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion the quail has no greater enemy, 
for they never let up in their quest and 
are out eternally except during period 
of heavy rains. Sportsmen should 
make a determined effort to keep down 
the number of worthless house cats, 
and the only method worth adopting is 
to kill all cats found wandering in the 
fields. 

Awarding the quail the distinction 
of being the greatest of game birds in 
no manner depreciates the sport to be 
had with the pinnated and ruffed 
grouse. They have characteristics 
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biscuit for 


The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 


every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 


2c 


stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 





: : NEW JERSEY 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 


on your dogs. 


My company writes more insurance on 


high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 


United States. 
poisoning or disappearance. 


theft, 
Address 


Policy covers death from any cause, 
Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 


Box 544 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


» Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
i XT 


Write for special lists of famous 
Shomont White Collies. Weare 
world’s largest breeders. Our 
White Collies will bring beauty, 
watchfulness and devotion into 
your home--joy to your children, 
safety to your herds. Gentle, in- 
telligent. Write for low offers. 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 106 Monticello, Iowa § 





BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 


Hounds, 
Hounds. 


ten cents. 
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Coon Hounds 
Shipped for trial. 









lf Your Dog {s Sick, 


FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 
Write 
COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 200 Reedsburg, Wis. 








lion of his tribe; fee 


Pohic 38976—The 


$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 


Mohawk’s Romance 60043—-A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 







82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept 5401 


H. CLAY GLOVER,V.S. __.- 
129 West 24th St. New York 
















all run down, thin and un- 

thrifty with materated eyes, - = es 
high-colored urine and harsh 
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won’t help him, Dent’s Con- Strong Heart Police Dogs 
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New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 
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WOODALL KENNELS 


Pointers and Setters 


WINCHESTER, ILL. 


Disposal sale. Offering stock of stud and shooting 
dogs, brood and shooti_g bitches, puppies and young 
stock. Unsurpassed quality and breeding. Every dog 
MUST be sold by January lst. Send stamps for lists. 





GORDON SETTERS 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
QUALITY PUPPIES FOR SALE 
AT STUD 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Joker. 
Imported Champion Inglehurst Gieb. 
Champion Inglehurst Dickerson. 
Kennels Located at Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Mail address: C.T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 







“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - * - - Illinois 














A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


PRACTICAL TANNING 
By ALLEN ROGERS 


Hundreds 
tested 


of 


in manipulating 


and skins; we 
are told why 
one process is 
better suited to 
certain require- 
ments than oth- 
ers, and how 
first-class results 
may often be 
achieved with 
less waste and 
with: greater fa- 





cility and speed. Vegetable, mineral and | 


fatty processes are the subjects of long 
separate chapters; other chapters take up 
leathers for various purposes, from heavy 
belting, bag and harness stock to the 
lighter velvet and suede products. Dye- 


ing and furs are skillfully treated, while | J 
| which time will not fade. 


the earnest student will appreciate the 
special chapter on analytical methods. 


900 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $10.00 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent FREE trial, 
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formulas | dog. 


/about quail, but they always end up by 


are here, with) 
the best practice | 


which entitle them to the merited posi- 
tion accorded them by sportsmen. Nev- 
theless, the quail is more widely dis- 
tributed and affords shooting to more 
men under different typographical con- 
ditions than any other bird known to 
sportsmen. There are no other game 
birds that lie so well to man’s most de- 
voted companion, the bird dog. The 
appealing characteristics and possibili- 
ties of every other game bird may 
safely be accorded to them, and yet al- 
together they fail to total up the quali- 
ties that the quail presents to millions 
of sportsmen. 

There is a good deal of sentiment 
that quail shooting brought about, the 
result usually of the performances of 
the bird dog. You can listen to old- 
time quail hunters hour by hour. They 
may relate with pride their perform- 
ances with the gun and linger admir- 
ingly upon the intelligence and speed 
of the bird, but no story is complete 
without a relation of the marvelous 
performances of this or that man’s 
Sportsmen may begin to talk 


talking about dogs. A  sportsman’s 
love for his dog is proverbial, and the 
height to which it attains is measured 
entirely by the little brown birds of 
the fields and the coverts, for it is 
while hunting them that the well- 
schooled dog has those opportunities 
which enable him to display that cour- 
age and determination and rare intel- 
ligence that fascinates the observer. 

It is perfectly natural for a sports- 
man to believe that his dog is the best 
that ever went afield. He knows that 
there are other dogs quite as well bred 
and quite as well loved, but the work 
of his dog is different from all others, 
and every kill he makes over his canine 
friends develops a sentimental slant 
The man 
with the plodding, close-ranging com- 
panionable shooting dog gets just as 
much pleasure and very likely just as 
many birds as the man with the wide- 
goer who does many spectacular things 
which are not always productive. 

The highest type of shooting dogs 
should be the highest type of field trial 
dogs, and there was a time in the early 
history of field trials when this was 
the way they were measured by the 
judges, but unfortunately in later 


years field trials are quite as profes- 
sional in atmosphere as the race-track. 
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FOREST AND STREAM © 
LETRBRS 


(Continued from page 31) 

have the state trapper system here, 
and evidently the system is wrong or 
the men executing the offices of state 
trappers are not familiar enough with 
the habits of the animals to make any 
headway toward a reduction in their 
number. 

The signatories to this letter just re- 
turned from a deer hunting trip to the 
section mentioned, and never before 
was it brought so forcibly to our at- 
tentions that the country was teeming 
with coyotes. The remains of their 
kills were found on several occasions 
and their howling at night kept us 
awake as long as our tired bodies 
would permit. The tops of the ridges 
were veritable coyote boulevards. 

We appreciate that harping about 
the situation, but. offering no solution 
in no way remedies the conditions. We 
suggest (a) Return to the Bounty Sys- 
tem on Wolves and Coyotes. Have 
each trapper eligible to collect a bounty 
from the state, registered with the 
County Clerk of the County wherein 
he intends to trap. Investigate his hon- 
esty and integrity before making him 
eligible to collect. This would minimize 
the old trick of importing western co- 
yote scalps for bounty collection pur- 
poses. The County Clerk could refuse 
the undesirable a permit to trap for 
bounty purposes. 

(b) Place the present state trappers 
on a fee basis, making it necessary for 
them to produce results in order to re- 
ceive the people’s tax money. Pay them 
$5.00 each on coyote heads and $10.00 
each on wolf heads. You would find 
that many of the present trappers 
would seek other employment if their 
income were based on the number of 
predatory animals they destroyed and 
produced evidence of having destroyed. 
And, by all means, keep politics out of 
the Game Conservation Department of 
State Government. 

EARL C. FRICK, 

GiB. BROOKS Deb 

S. MorLEY PRESTON, 

FLoyp A. MENDENHALL, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEER PLENTIFUL IN WEST- 


CHESTER COUNDYAN SY, 
A DEER was recently killed by a 
Harlem Division, New York Cen- 
tral, train near Mt. Pleasant Cemetery. 
Early in the day two dogs were ob- 
served driving a pair of does. The 
dogs were hunting by themselves, and 
it is supposed that they drove the does 
across the tracks, and it being con- 
fused, was struck by the train. Own- 
ers of dogs should keep their charges 
under close observation where there are 

deer in the country. OBSERVER. 
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The deadliest little 
cartridge in the world 


HE next time you go out for small game or vermin, 

try the US N.R. A. Long Rifle Hollow- Point Car- 
tridge. It is only a little fellow, but mighty powerful 
—the deadliest .22 rimfire in the world. 






Driven at a velocity of 1050 feet per second, the 
hollow-point bullet of this US .22 N. R. A. expands 
on impact, producing a shocking force entirely out 


of proportion to its diminutive size. When it hits, it 


kills. 
The .22 N.R. A. Hollcw-Point is effective for all 


game or vermin up to and including woodchucks. It 
is as accurate in the field as its twin brother, the 
world-famous .22 N. R. A. with solid bullet, is on 


the range. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; 
Merchants’ Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 


22 NRA. 


Lon g Rifle C: artridges 
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Spring and Fishing 
are almost here — 


BOUT this time every year the old world looks 
NI awfully musty to most of us—nothing but bad 
weather and cold nights. What we wouldn’t give 
for a whiff of green things growing, a running brook 
—and some fishing gear. 

But spring will soon be here and with it fishing. So 
this is the time to get ready. Decide now what you 
need for the first day of the season. 

Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines are three of 
a kind. They are made for men who love fishing 
and want only the best. They are all fully guaranteed. 


Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 


Catalogs. Sent free on request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shafts 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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No. 3 **Meck’’ Reel is made of 
watch nickel silver, balance 
handle forward, click and drag, 
screw-off oil caps. Diameter 
end plate, 2in.;lengthof spool, 
1 1-2in. Price, plain bearings, 
$30.00; jeweled bearings 

$36.00. 










Kingfisher’ Black 
Wonder Line is 
extra hard braided, 
thoroughly saturat- 
ed with soft water- 
proof dressing. 
Fifty yds. to spool, 
2 connected, 100 yds. 
to box. Price per 100 
yds.: 15 lb. test, 
$3.50; 18 lb. test, 
$4.00; 26 Ib. $5.00; 
30 Ib., $6.25, 

























No, 33‘ Bris- 
tol’? Batt 
Casting Rod 
with 3 narrow 
agate guides and 
special offset ag- 
ate top; 14in. cork 
double handle with 
detachable finger 
hook. Lengths—4, 
4 1-2, 5, 6 1-2, 6 and 
6 1-2 feet. Weight, 8 
ozs. Price, $12.00. 
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A Story in White 


The Ways and Wiles of the Hunting 


OODED and muffled in heavy 
H woolens, I waited in the sable 

darkness that is thickest be- 
fore dawn—waited for light to prowl 
over a fox trail. I know of nothing 
more fascinating than the miles of a 
fox trail winding over the deep snows. 
From a natural history and biological 
point of view it is a study of com- 
pelling interest—the narrative may be 
long-drawn but sheer excitement 
is never flagging. As a pictorial 
impression it leads one 
into secluded parts of 
the landscape and 
thus the winter world 
ig) seen in all its 
beauty and sorcery of 
snowy design. 

The trail is a record 
written in the snow. 
It is something that 
dims and fades under 
the glare of the sun of 
noonday. It may be 
blotted out by the cold 
kisses of invasive 
winds or covered from 
mortal eyes with a 
sudden fall of fresh 
snow, but in its brief 
and fleeting existence it contains 
the history of a night stripped of 
all fancy and poetry—it is life in the 
primitive. 


T HERE was something austere and 
heroic abroad when a thin, am- 


bered flush of light brooded on the. 


eastern skyline. It was a world far 
from cities and men—black boughs and 
squat spires against the dawn glow, a 
lonely silence vibrant with singing 
frosts and snapping twigs, a snowy 
solitude barren of blooded life. The 
air had the sinister feeling as of cold 
iron on bare flesh, it burned the nos- 
trils and lungs. The still cold seeped 
through leather and wool, and when I 
dumped the ashes of a long pipe my 
gloved hand shook feverishly like an 
aspen leaf. In the primal half-lights 
shot with broad shadows and wraiths 
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of dusk, I sought the fox trail at the 
frontier of a pine grove. 

On the slope slipping gently down off 
the pine thicket I came upon the print- 
ed tracks made just after yesterday’s 
sundown—the den, I knew, set in some 













« ... UNCOVERED A FARMER’S TRAPS 
NEAR A FROZEN SPRING” 


rock upheaval back in the conifers 
where aspens and birch formed an 
impenetrable refuge. The  plainly- 
marked trail led an indolent way 
through the pitch pines and then set 
a straight line across a _ juniper- 
studded clearing to the top of a long 
open hill. 

The sky was aglow with dawn in 
all its witchery and cold beauty. Old 
pastures and frozen river, pine woods 
and rolling hills, all emerged as dusk 
retreated from the openness to woodsy 
depths and deep valleys. The east was 


Red Fox 


a sea of entangled colors in inconstant 
changes of tones and tints. 
Yesterday, when the fox set back on 
his hams, the western sky was deep in 
a labyrinthine splendor as wonderful 
as the sky that looked down on my 
pursuit of an _ interrogative track. 
Snow on the hilltop revealed the fox 
was restless, ever shifting positions to 
watch all points of the compass. He 
seemed unable to sit long in one 
place, and kept up a constant 
wagging of his heavy 
brushy tail. The rising 
moon, no doubt, found 
him barking: fitfully in 
the pallid radiance—a 
bark that was _ long, 
wailing, tinged with 
the yearning of utter 


loneliness. 
The trail ran the 
crest of the ridge, 


eventually dipping 
downward and _ south- 
erly to a pasture dotted 
with boulders and ju- 
niper clumps. He 
turned aside to sniff at 
each rock and shrub, to 
nose the multitudinous 
trails of white-footed mice radi- 
ating from a massive white pine 
stump. At this point the tracks showed 
he made a sudden leap to one side and 
swung at a trot down the slope where 
a rail fence formed a barrier to a 
growth of scrubby pine and wild cherry. 


WALKED into a flock of rutfed 

grouse who rose hurriedly in a 
whirlwind of flying snow and a thunder 
of driving wing's to vanish like shadows 
down the gloom of piny spires and 
cherry branches. I heard the dimming 
flap-flap-flap of broad pinions, and 
finally crawled through the fence to 
find bad going among the dwarf 
growth. And in here by the long 
length of a huge log whose end jutted 
blackly above the snow was the first 
evidence of a kill—the tail and a scrap 
of rufous fur of a redbacked mouse. 
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The fox had caught it with a side-swip- 
ing lunge of his head—the little animal 
had but six inches to go to a hole and 
long life. 


T HE woods were only a tongue of 

fenced growth laying against the 
slope, a spear-head stabbing the hill- 
side. In coming through the fence the 
fox secured another mouse to stay the 
pains of an empty stomach. As I 
stepped softly into the open pasture a 
flock of sparrows, juncos and snow- 
flakes burst like a flurry of wind-blown 
leaves out from the huckleberry bushes; 
they circled widely with much twitter- 
ing and when I had passed their feed- 
ing bush they returned to settle among 
the branches. At the foot of the slope 
laid the white levels of a field partly 
surrounded by second-growth white 
pine with clumps of white birch and 
isolating oaks towering in grim and 
gnarled majesty. With the field glasses 
I swept the area with a long survey and 
to my astonishment discovered another 
trail winding from the sombre pines on 
the far side of the field. 

This was good fortune, and I ex- 
pected to see something not out of the 
ordinary, but highly interesting. The 
trail I was following showed the fox 
had slowed to a walk in going down 
hill, stopping at intervals to sit on his 
haunches and probably breaking into 
barks of loneliness. The tracks of two 
snowshoe hares laid across his trail, but 
as track did not meet track in contact I 
know not if they were older than the 
fox trail. Low temperatures had stiff- 
ened the feathery snows. And so down 
to the middle of the field. I had a curi- 
ous feeling as I raised the glasses to 
look around. 


S OMETIME in the early hours of the 

night, two foxes sat facing each 
other a distance of fifty yards apart, a 
male and a female. Suddenly the male 
advanced slightly, only to set facing the 
strange fox again—he seemed strangely 
restless, unable to remain motionless 
for any length of time. The snow re- 
vealed three advances, the third being 
the longest of all, and this brought him 
close to the female who sat silent and 
motionless. The last move brought him 
within twenty-five feet, and there they 
eyed each other and whiffed the night 
winds. The male rose to his feet to 
stretch in dog-fashion, front paws and 
head low down, his haunches raised lu- 
dicrously with distended tail, then with 
a leap he circled completely the fair ad- 
mirer and suddenly trotted over to 
touch noses. Her tracks revealed no 
backing, no shyness, merely a rising to 
her four feet. They loped down to the 
end of the wild field, side by side, and 
raced back again until under the great 


boughs of a dying oak they gamboled 
in short circles and some rolling on 
their backs, and finally swung away up 
the levels as mates under the smile of a 
February moon. 

Elated, filled with the warming glow 
that I basked in the confidence of the 
gods, I know this was more than a mere 
find—it was biologic treasure. And so 
it was with a bit of excitement I 
cleaned the snow from the rackets and 
swished-swished along the two trails. 

The dog fox seemed a gay blade, full 
of life at fever heat or it might have 
been the magic of the ghostly moon. 
Time and time again he leaped play- 
fully towards her, but each movement 
sent her to a graceful bound out of his 
bold advances. Eventually his ardor 
cooled and he trotted meekly along be- 
side her a yard away. 

The trails swung in a sort of side- 
swing toward a snow-covered brook and 
thick growth. The brook was a wide 
stream with pools partly roofed with 
snow, and in stretches the black and 
white water of cataracts filled the 
woods with rolling and quite musical 
rhythm. Sunlight fil- 
tered into the _ ever- 
green tangle, and the 
snow was marked in 
strange designs of light 
and shadow. I heard 





crows in the distance, the scream of a 
blue jay closer, and in a tree along the 
trail came the soft, cheerful notes of 
chickadees busy at their hunting. A 
hare paid the penalty of not getting 
away fast enough, and both foxes wet 
their noses with the blood of the victim. 


We N the brook went the trails, ex- 

ploring every available location 
where life might hide. They snatched 
mouse after 
mouse, but these 
must have seemed 
a mockery to a 
hungry stomach. 
Mink trails 
were frequent, 
and the small- 
er tracks of 
the weasel ap- 
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“... CAME CLOSE TO RUFFED GROUSE SLEEPING IN THEIR FORMS, SO CLOSE 
THAT ONE FOX HAD A MOUTHFUL OF FEATHERS IT MUST HAVE SPAT OUT IN 
DISGUST” 
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peared now 
and then. Un- 
der a mighty hem- 
lock they stopped 
abruptly,each 
holding up a front 
paw. One of the foxes moved stealth- 
ily forward and jumped a muskrat at 
the icy edge of a deep pool. Blood and 
fur messed the snow in a wide area, 
then the other fox approached and the 
plucky animal gave up the ghost to 
weight and numbers. A small fragment 
of fox skin with hair attached was good 
evidence the muskrat secured a bite 
that must have brought a yelp of pain 
from one of the foxes. A little ways 
along the remains of two white suckers 
laid in the snow—some mink had taken 
two bites of solid meat just back of the 
heads and left them. The prints of fox 
teeth were in the frozen fish. 


F OR some distance the trails began to 
be uneventful, barren of any evi- 
dence of a kill. The snow was thick 
with hare tracks, the broad pads of the 
snowshoe, but the big hares seemed to 
be too speedy on a get-away. A few 
animals had close calls, but the foxes 
did not enter in pursuit, and only en- 
deavored to get them unawares. They 
came close to ruffed grouse sleeping in 
their forms under bushes, so close one 
fox had a mouthful of feathers it must 
have spat out in disgust. Again one 
fox leaped aside to inspect the fresh 
workings of a porcupine upon a slender 
hemlock and then turned to the trail. 
It was a long mile down the brook, 
and on account of brush and down-tim- 
ber the going was hard shoeing. I was 
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glad when the two trails 
turned suddenly into a corn 
field with a few scattering 
shocks standing like grim 
sentinels. The dog fox be- 
gan to feel frisky again, yet each 
advance was repulsed by his mate 
and I wondered her coldness. Among 
the shocks they routed a number of 
cottontail rabbits and without much 
apparent effort they secured one 
apiece which they ate at once. A 


black object drew instant attention—a 


crow with wide-flung wings stretched 
out, dead. One of the foxes came close, 
then wheeled and backed within two 
feet to shower it with a covering of 
snow. I thrust a corn stalk into the 
snow just in front of the bird and 
sprung a steel trap. Wily animal, that 
fox! 


Just before leaving the field they dug 
into one of the shocks. They must have 
had an exciting few minutes with 
frightened field mice. The snow was 
tracked and kicked completely into con- 
fusion as the foxes routed and caught 
the escaping mice. Then the trails 
wound in a small 
half-circle out of 
the field to a 
fenced pasture 
and ft ainea tl )'-y. 
brought up to an 
outlying hen- 
house. One fox 
sat down while 
the other made a 
wide detour until 
it drew closer to 
the henhouse. 
Suddenly it raced 
toward the build- 
ing and the trail 
revealed a deter- 
mined effort to 
find an opening, 
and finding none 
they trotted back 
to the corn field to wend a leisurely 
way toward a grove of dark spruce. 


I tramped two miles through woods, 
swamps, old pastures, and visited an- 
other henhouse where they were routed 
by the farm dog. He came bounding 
from the darkness of the barn with 
great leaps, while they sat looking at 
him until he came close; then they 
wheeled and trotted a short distance 
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There is a joy associated with a 
long tramp thru snow-clad hills 
that is a thing apart from the 
charms of spring, summer and 
autumn. Go into the open coun- 
try this winter and read the story 
left in the snow by the foot prints 
of furred and feathered crea- 
tures. You’re sure to add several 
chapters of knowledge to your 
book of outdoor 
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only to set down again. And of course 
the foolish dog came leaping again 
when they went through the same stunt 
of baiting and tantalizing the dog to 
fresh fury. Finally the deep snow 
proved too much for the great weight 
of the dog, and he returned to the shel- 
ter of the farm. 


ANOTHER mile proved to be a re- 

peat of other miles. They uncov- 
ered a farmer’s traps near a frozen 
spring. To add insult to injury to the 
trapper’s endeavor, they defiled the 
snow about the traps. A hare, a rab- 
bit, a ruffed grouse fell as toll to the 
prowling of a patch of woods bordering 
a little bog-pond dotted with two or 
three muskrat houses. They inspected 
the houses, dug into the tops of two of 
them, but gave up the attempt when 
they found the house frozen too hard 
for digging. They ate the rabbit, and 
swung to their back trail carrying the 
grouse and hare. It looked like they 
had reached a fill for a couple of hours. 


Looking through the bare trees I 
felt it was worth volumes written on 
fox traits. It was a record I read, a 
history written by the foxes themselves 
—it was life in the primitive. 


HE fox is one of the few forms of 
wild life which man has not suc- 
ceeded in driving away from his es- 
tablishment, both rural and urban. 


‘On the contrary, foxes, both gray and 


red are increasing yearly. They pre- 
fer the open country, living in inac- 
cessible rocky re- 
gions and _ ven- 
turing abroad to 
pay noctural vis- 
its to hen roosts, 
not only in the 
immediate vicin- 
ity of their dwell- 
ing place, but 
perhaps miles 
away. 

The red fox has 
no terror for the 
plain city dog. If 
you live near the 
outskirts of town, 
even though that 
town be within a 
score of miles of 
the metropolis, 
Reynard would 
not hesitate to attack your hens. For 
the bull terrier, the collie, the mongrel, 
he displays a fine contempt, for he 
seems to know that only the trailing 
dog—the long-eared hound—is his 
match. 


While there are many tales of barn- 
yard depredations, it seems that Rey- 
nard’s activities in this direction are the 
result of a desire for adventure. 


experiences. 
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not banish from my mind. I 

was eager to be off to one of the 
great ’Glade hammocks with Sonnyboy, 
but enough of the born fisherman was 
left in me, to mingle self with Son, and 
to concentrate my immediate attention 
upon the dark, green flood, which was 
Tamiami. 

Back yonder on the dredge tender 
was a combined psychologist and bass 
enthusiast. And he was catching them! 
And the morning was still young! 

We would go about it in our own 
way. Sonnyboy was to know the thrill 
of bass in these unaccustomed waters. 
It was an essential part of his train- 
ing. I have a feeling, all my own, that 
no man will ever understand what 
living is until he has a try 
at black bass. It’s one of [= | 
those experiences that defy 
imitation. You either do it, [97 j 
during a busy lifetime—or 
VOU COns aL COU ess 
But the bass is something 
else again. And here we 
were, with a fishing-ground 
the like of which few know. 
Tamiami Canal means 
fresh water. There’s not a 
hint of salt in-it. Same 
thing is true of the flooded 
areas of the Everglades. 
Sweet, clean water. Go to 
a canal-reclaimed section, 
drive down a surveyor’s 


GS jnot banish black bass would 
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A VIEW DOWN THE TAMIAMI, 
THE CANAL. 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 






water that’s 
AM ove. ie 
mysteries of the 


rod, and you’ll strike 
good enough for drinking! 
one of the eternal 
place! 

We had “parked” the car in a se- 
cluded nook under low-hanging bay 
trees, and thrown a blanket over the 
hood for the inevitable rains. But 
“Black Bass” had assured us that we 
could leave a hatfull of diamond rings 
on the canal and never worry about 
their safety. Nobody ever bothered 
with the other fellow’s goods and chat- 
tels. No—there was a proviso. The 
Seminole refuses to recognize any 
righteous and segregated ownership of 
—anything. He will stop and collect 
a basketful of cabbage or a_ picnic 
lunch. Some sublime and all-providing 
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Bark of Alligator and Hiss of Moc- 
casin: 
of Onl. 
err orioe Everglades, with an Incidental Hint 
That the Seminole Indian Still Believes in 
His Divine Right to the Mystic Land of His Ancient 
Forefathers. 


Yowl of Wildcat and Hoot 
Hammock Thrill of the 


God makes the Seminole 
What is—is his! 

Our equipment we put upon our 
backs, and it was no small item, for I 
planned to remain a day or so on a 
real hammock, far removed from even 
the snorting and adventurous dredges, 
at the extremity of their work. 

For at least a quarter of a mile the 
Tamiami trail lured us onward, al- 
though at this part it was as wild as 
anything Sonnyboy could have pictured 
in his dreams. And now we were again 
confronted by the blank, green wall of 
a hammock which had been cut in 
twain by one of the expeditionary 
Jredges. A rickety plank walk had 
been placed across the canal. If we 
went further than this, we would have 

to face muck and mud and 

’f) absolute wilderness. Or it 

~ | would mean the problem 
of crossing the narrow 
stream, which, while inno- 
cent enough as to appear- 
ance, was very deep in 
parts. 

“Going to fish again?” 
Sonnyboy inquired, as I 
methodically threw off the 
load of the camp junk and 
began to fuss with my rod 
Bas and reel. 

“Just must have another 
try at, bass,” I answered. 
“It’s early. Here’s a fish 
you'll want to become 
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reasoning. 







better acquainted with, long ee “ep 
after your old Dad is too old to = 


stray very far from the family 
fireside.” 

“But YOU will never grow old,” re- 
assured Sonnyboy. ‘Mother says you 
LOOK much younger than you are. 
What’s a little gray at the temples, 
Dad?” 

Which set me to thinking. 

No finer tribute can be paid than 
this. It “sounds good” when it comes 
from your son. And particularly when 
that son is ready for college and almost 
as tall as you are, with a deepening 
voice and fuzz on his upper lip... 
when he’s beginning to take girls to 
dances. 

“Trying to put off going into the 
‘glades’?” I countered, remembering the 
color which had fled from his cheeks, 
following our philosophical friend’s re- 
marks on the subject of snakes, ’gators 
and wildcats, with Seminoles thrown 
in, for good measure. 

“You think I’m AFRAID, 
you?” was his hurt response. 

“Well,” I admitted, “you never care 
for the dark very much, and when that 
is apt to be coupled with wildcats and 
Indians and alligators, you have a 
right to be reluctant.” 

“Where YOU go, I go, Dad,” he 
reassured me. And there the matter 
ended. 

I set aside one hour for black bass 
in the canal, and when my watch 
had ticked off that period we stopped. 
We were equally successful and a total 
of nineteen sizeable specimens were 
caught. 
sion. 
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That night, on the hammock, 


But I must make an admis-. 


when we set about cleaning them and 
making them ready for the pan, we 
found we had only the sport of 
the hour to recompense us. Those 
small-mouth fighters were filled with 
WORMS! And they had to be thrown 
away. Too warm water brings this 
about. 

But this is by no means the universal 
rule. You, mayhap, will want to fish 
for black bass out Tamiami way. The 
canal has now been far extended and 
the fishing is even better. You may 
go to Miami, and get away early, of 
a clear morning, for some of the most 
exhilarating sport you ever experi- 
enced. It will be unlike any fishing for 
black bass you ever came across. And 
it is due to the environment, the place, 
the supreme quiet of the Everglades: 
the consciousness that you are angling 
in virgin territory. 

We just happened to strike it when 
the waters had been boiled by pro- 
tracted days of steaming sunshine. It 
was an off season. This 
does not mean that fishing 


CHARACTERISTIC SHORE 





LINE OF 


BLIGHT OF THE DRAINAGE CANAL AS YET, 


A HAMMOCK 


in the Tamiami is 
a waste of time and that 
you'll catch something you 
can’t eat. 

Over the _ rickety-rackety wooden 
“bridge” we went, to the sliced ham- 
mock’s shore, and—the real adventure 
was started in earnest. The sun, high 
in the heavens by now, beat upon us 
relentlessly, but for a time, at least, 
we would have the cooling shelter of 
the bays and live oaks and tangled 
vines. 

Never had Sonnyboy’s Winchester 
seemed so companionable. I think he 
expected a Seminole to leap out at him 
from every cavern and grotto of green. 

This hammock happened to be a 
large one and the greater portion of it 
ran westward. As a consequence, we 
had a two-hour experience with the 
typical Florida ’Glade “island.” Even 
here, this far out, the canal had done 
its work. The undergrowth was far 


(Continued | 
on page 95) meee ee 










HAS NOT FELT THE 


THAT 
AND IS IN A FLOURISHING TROP- 
ICAL CONDITION 
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Cousin Joe Le Duc 


A Humorous Duck Story in French-Canadian Dialect 


E had experienced a good 
\\V morning’s shoot, and after a 
dinner of roast duck and 
everything that goes with it, were sit- 
ting around camp with our smokes, 
some on the ground and some of us on 
boxes or whatever we could get for 
chairs. Some were near the dozing 
stage, as we were all tired. You who 
have done it know that it is hard work 
wading duck marshes in a pair of high 
waders where the bottom is probably 
a floor of mud ten inches deep, with 
marsh grass dragging on your feet at 
every step. But if it were too easy 
there would be no fun doing it. 
It happened that Louie Bois- 
vaire was a member of our 
party. Louie had shot ducks 
for thirty years and knew every 
duck marsh in North Dakota. 
He was the general source of 
information for any who wished 
to know about shooting condi- 
tions in any given locality. He 
knew duck habits and was a 
crack shot. To help while away 
the hours before it would be 
time to go out into the marsh 
for our afternoon shoot, I 
asked Louie to tell us about his most 
remarkable duck-hunting trip, the one 
that he would remember the longest of 
all in his years of experience. Louie 
meditated a moment and then pushed 
himself into a more comfortable po- 
sition. Everyone else did the same 
thing, feeling that something was com- 
ing. This is what came: 


AVG ee et happen like dese. Et was 
only las’ fall dat one of my neigh- 
bor, MackDonald, you know heem, she 
sell lumber to buil’ you a house, an’ 
his frien’ Murray, you know heem too, 
she lend you money to buil’ dat house 
—maybe. Well, dose fellow would take 
some frien’ an’ go out to shoot dose 
green-head mallard, an’ dey want me 
to take dem to de bes’ place. Dey mus’ 
have mallard, no small duck will do. 
So, I remembaire one wonderful 
place on Cheyenne Revair, south of 
Warwick. Eet es small revair an’ you 
can shoot across. De land run flat 
out almos’ to de water an’ den a drop 
almos’ straight down to de water level. 
So you can walk out vaire close to de 
duck an’ he cannot see you. An’ for 
one mile each way from you dere is 
wild rice, an’ dere is no more wild 
rice in dat countree. All de mallard 
in dat countree have to come dere. 
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amusing yarn. 


By FRANK RORKE 


Well, w’en I am out at de garage 
to get my car ready for dat trip, 
along come Joe LeDuc from de house. 
You know Joe LeDuc? Well, Joe Le 
Duc is cousin to me an’ she want to 
go along. Well, I tell you about me. 
Now, w’en I go to shoot dose duck I 
mus’ have along men dat onderstan’ 
all about dose trip. But I mus’ be 
nice to my relations, so I ask Joe do 
she know anyt’ing about dose duck, an’ 
she say, “You should see me on Lake 
Champlain. W’y et es not’ing to shoot 
duck on Lake Champlain. Dey are so 
t’ick you don’t see de water, an’ so 


AUT VLU 


Did you ever plan an elaborate trip, say, a 
week-end of fishing or shooting, and then 
have something go wrong at the last minute 
and spoil everything P 
thereby giving Frank Rorke material for an 
You are sure to enjoy it. 


TINIE 


tame dey will not fly hardlee. I get 
sometime in one shot seven, eight, nine, 
maybe half dozen duck. You should 
see me.” 


S° I tell Joe dat she can come an’ I 

ask heem if she will bring dose de- 
coy from de garage an’ put dem in de 
car, an’ she smile vaire wide an’ laugh 
an’ say to me, “Ha ha, you t’ink I do 
not know w’at es dose decoy.” 

An’ I say, “Well, w’at es does de- 
coy?” 

An’ Joe say, “W’y, dose decoy es 
w’ere de hunter dig dat hole in de 
groun’, wit’ grass all aroun’, an’ he 
hide in dere so de duck cannot see heem 
coming. How can I bring along a hole 
in de groun?” 

So I bring dose decoy out myself an’ 
show to Joe an’ say, “Well, den, w’at 
es dese?” Joe took a good look an’ den 
she say, “W’y, dose are some of dose 
Wood Duck dat de Government say 
you cannot shoot. Only yesterday I 
read about et.” 

Right away I know dat Joe LeDuc 
make bluff to me an’ dat she know not’- 
ing about dose duck shoot. But I have 
already promise dat she can come so 
IT t’ink me maybe I can keep heem quiet 
an’ not be disgrace wit’ my friend’, 


Louie Boisvaire did, 


WV dat trip es about one hun- 

dred mile an’ Joe talk mos’ of de 
time. I ask heem w’ere is Lake Cham- 
plain an’ she tell me, not far from 
Winnipeg. Lake Champlain? Winni- 
peg? Et do not sound right, but et es 
long time w’en I go to school so I say 
not’ing. Also, I would like to fin’ out 
ef Joe can shoot so I make offer to bet 
ten dollaire dat I will shoot more duck 
than Joe. Joe say not’ing but jus’ hol’ 
out one ten-dollaire bill an’ say, “Here, 
MackDonald, will you hol’ de stake.” 
MackDonald take dat money so dere es 
not’ing for me but to give heem also 
my ten dollaire. 

Also, I would fin’ out ef Joe 
is good sport. I talk to Mack- 
Donald an’ say that I nevair 
care so much about how many 
duck, but shoot jus’ for sport, 
to be good sport, dat es all. Joe 
say not’ing. 

Vaire soon we arrive near dat 
Cheyenne Revair where I want 
to go. I get dose fellow line up 
few yards apart an’ we will 
walk vaire quiet to de re- 
vaire. Nobodee shall _ shoot 
de gun for any reason ontil 
we have arrive close to de bank 
wen de duck will go out in big 
bunch. . We mus’ be vaire careful 
as we will have only dat one chance, 
an’ mus’ get all we can w’en dose duck 
go out dat revair. Everybodee onder- 
stand, so we start out vaire quiet wit’ 
de gun loaded an’ ready. Sure enough, 
soon we can hear dat ripple sound like 
vair small stream w’ich you always 
hear w’en a great many duck feed in de 
water, an’ we know we will get some 
nice green-head. 


Ween we are about eighty yard 
from the revair, w’at you t’ink? 
Dat dam fool cousin Joe LeDuc she get 
his feet tangle wit’ somet’ing an’ down 
she fall flat on his face. An’ w’en his 
gun hit de groun’ et go off Bang! like 
whole French armee. W’en dat gun 
go off dere es noise in dati revaire like 
Niagara Fall. Green-head, hondreds, 
t’ousands, I believe me four t’ousand 
green-head get out dat revair an’ in 
one-half minute dey es scatter all over 
dat countree, in big flock, in small 
flock, all goin’ away from here, an’ 
don’ come back. Everybodee turn to 
look at me. Even Joe LeDuc turn an’ 
look at me. I wan’ to be one t’ousand 
mile from here but w’at can I do? 
(Continued on page 105) 


Roosting 
Turkeys 


By OSCEOLA 


OM and I had spent the after- 
al noon in tramping the river 

swamp hunting for a bunch of 
turkeys we knew frequented that sec- 
tion. 

We had started in below Boggy 
Branch and hunted Pine Island care- 
fully; had waded through mud knee 
deep to cross the Branch and then had 
beaten back and forth up along the 
river and well out into the heavy tim- 
ber toward the open, but not a feather 
had we seen. Signs there were aplenty. 
In the higher, drier woods, the birds 
had scratched for acorns and bay 
berries and their wide-spread toes had 
left deep impress in several places 
where they had crossed the border of 
a pool or a drying creek. It was late 
in the winter. The cypress 
trees were hanging well covered 
with their short, yellowish- 
brown festoon of bloom, urged: 
forward to an unusually early 
date by several rains within the 
preceding fortnight. These 
blooms are our first sign of an 
approaching spring. A_ red- 
shouldered hawk had been 
circling high overhead, fre- 
quently calling in long-drawn, 
high-keyed quavers as he gazed 
far down searching for a lunch; 
cardinals were in abundance all 
through the swamp, usually 
now in small flocks, the bright- 
coated males making brilliant 
contrast to the dull colors of 
leaves and grass, and when one 
flitted into the shining rich-green of 
the heavy foliage of a magnolia, the 
contrast was indeed intense. Many of 
the old live oaks, scattered throughout 
the swamp, were now showing the dull 
dun-color, preparatory to dropping 
their leaves, while the water oaks for 
the most part were bare. 


W* were having some warm sun- 

shiny days of spring-like cheer, 
but the early and late ends of day- 
light were still tempered as of winter. 
To make our hunt the more thorough 





birds. 
thick magnolia and cypress swamps. 
sportsman who aspires to success in the 
pursuit of this wary bird must match his 
craft against that of a creature whose elu- 
siveness is well nigh uncanny. 
big-game hunters say that it is an easier task 
to stalk a white-tailed deer than a turkey. 


REGAL PRIDE 





we separated frequently, and would 
try to get together again, perhaps a 
half-hour later, at some designated 
point. Finally, well along in the 
afternoon, Tom declared it was “no 
use, someone must have been ahead of 
us and run them across the river.” 


IISA AUTO 


Abiding only in America, the wild turkey 
is the largest and most magnificent of game 
In the Southland, turkeys frequent 
The 
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There seemed scarcely time, not hav- 
ing a boat at hand, to go up to the 
bridge and then two miles or more 
down on the other side of the river, so 
we hunted on up the swamp, crossed 
the bridge road, and in an hour before 
sunset had arrived above New Ground 
Branch and had settled ourselves as 
comfortably as possible at the foot of 
a huge old pine just back from the 
low, wet, river bottom, and were hop- 
ing to see or hear some turkeys before 
dark. We were now in one of our 


choice localities for the big birds. 


Seasoned 


Hunting America’s 
Largest Game Bird 
in the Swamps 
of the Southland 


Hereabouts we had killed numerous 
turkeys in the past few years. Up the 
Branch but two or three hundred 
yards, Frank had shot two by a skill- 
ful stalk; near the same place Tom and 
I had killed one from a blind, and 
earlier Tom had killed two single birds. 


j\ from where we sat, Fannie 

had flushed a big gobbler that I 
knocked down, and but a short way up 
the stream, the dog had pointed a 
young hen only last fall which, when 
she flushed, had so taken us all by sur- 
prise that the three of us missed her 
clean, and she went off, under fifty 
yards distance, and somebody sent twe 
loads after her! Farther up the creek, 
but still within less than a half-mile 
of where we sat, I had killed 
the prize bird, a grand old 
gobbler, one New Year’s after- 
noon, and across the creek close 
by that same place had tumbled 
two birds, within an_ hour’s 
time, as they flew out from the 
tops of tall pines. Well might 
we consider it a “Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground,” and these are but 
a part of the results of our 
hunting the wary birds in that 
district. 

Immense old cypress trees 
reared their wide - spreading 
branches over toward the river. 
The lower denser growth there 
was for the most part tupelo 
and ash, with a few cabbage 
palmettos, but over that way 
the mud caused by the higher tides 
came in but a few rods distant. With 
a sharply-defined line the higher, drier 
woods were characterized by pines, 
sweet gums, live and water oaks and 
magnolias, and occasionally there were 
some soft maples and catalpas, while 
in that part of the swamp were to be 
found in places considerable under- 
growth of holly, cedar and others of 
smaller size. 

We knew that the chances for our 
seeing any birds were quite remote; 
they would soon be through with their 
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feeding, and from the many signs we 
surmised they were not gleaning close 
in by the river, but on the higher 
ground. We knew they would usually 
seek a resting place lower down and 
convenient to a flight across the stream 
in case of an alarm. If we could only 
hear them “fly up” the chances would 
be good for a shot. Once I felt sure I 
heard the dull beat of a rising bird, 
but it proved to be a gasoline launch 
away down the river and all again 
was still. A hermit thrush flew up on 
a near-by bush and gently swung his 
dark-brown tail in slow cadence; a 
pair of crows up the river were hold- 
ing a lengthy confab and seemed bent 
on argument quite emphatic; then we 
heard a squirrel chattering and scold- 
ing a little way up the woods, and Tom 
nodded his head in that direction to 
indicate his suspicion that there might 
be a cause behind such an alarm that 
would prove of interest to us, for we 
have found that the squirrels are active 
scouts for the presence of turkeys and 
frequently announce their movements 
in no uncertain terms. Sure enough, 
it was less than 
ten minutes 
after we had 
heard the com- 
motion until we 
heard one — two 
—three of the 
big fellows fly up 
into trees, but 
ther Cds not 
come within 
sight of us. We 
made out the di- 
rection to be up 
the river three 
or four hundred 
yards, and we 
separated, per- 
haps seventy-five 
Vrcdet (es apart, 
working up that 
way most cau- 
tiously. 

The wariness 
of these keen- 
eyed rangers is 
proverbial, and 
we well knew it 
behooved us_ to 
use our utmost 
skill in trying to gain the vantage 
point. I took the course in nearest to 
the river and perhaps fifty yards from 
the border of the low line of ash, gum 
and cypress of the wetter area. There 
were fewer pine trees in my beat and 
therefore the less chance to find one of 
the birds on the roost, but I had thus 
far not proven a great success at dis- 
covering their bulky forms while at 
rest in a tree, but once in a while I 
could knock one over as he catapulted 
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from his haven, and so I counted on 
perhaps an equal chance with Tom for 
getting my share of the game. Pres- 
ently I had quite a shock thinking one 
of the birds had made off well ahead 
of me, but it proved to be a vulture 
sliding down wind just above the tree 
tops. 


COULD see Tom, at times, search- 

ing the pines and thick magnolias 
with greatest care. He meant to get 
in his work before the bird took wing. 
Once I saw him stop and circle about 
a big pine tree, peering up all the 
while, and he told me later he was 
sure he had a bird located there, but it 
proved a false alarm and he went for- 
ward again. Finally I lost sight of 
him as he passed beyond some tall 
scrub palmettos, and then in a little 
while I heard two shots in quick suc- 
cession and a turkey came out ahead of 
me, fifty to sixty yards, with quick 
wing-beats and a glide, and again the 
rapid strokes and glides. I had ample 
time to note the robust body, long, 
handsome tail and the bright red of 





CAN YOU PICTURE A FINER TROPHY THAN A LUSTY, FULL-BEARDED GOBBLER? 


head and upper neck, and then my 
right barrel spoke and—the bird went 
on! 

Just how anybody can miss a bird as 
big as a wild turkey when there has 
been plenty of time to consider the 
matter is one of the mysteries of hunt- 
ing. Tom says they “go like light- 
ning,” but they don’t, and then Tom 
is no judge of wing-shooting anyhow. 
Can’t kill a quail once in five shots fly- 
ing and rarely gets a turkey on the 


wing, but he gets them somehow all the 
same. I surmise the birds do make 
better time than appears at a hurried 
glance. I can testify to several bald 
misses at a fair range with some few 
of these chances in the open. Now 
there is nothing to be proud about in 
such an admission, but an honest con- 
fession is good for one’s self-respect, 
and it may as well go on record while 
the opportunity offers. Now I did not 
think out all this chaff while the tur- 
key was flying on towards the river 
after I had missed him. In fact, he 
didn’t go twenty yards further in direct 
flight, for having another charge ready 
for such an emergency, I quickly in- 
duced him to alter his course and down 
he came in a whirl, evidently with one 
broken wing, for off he went in high 
gear and full power, and old “past 
sixty” after him as he rounded a clump 
of palmettos before I could reload, 
which I did as soon as possible while 
making some headway through the 
timber and brush. As I circled the 
brush, I saw him skulk into another 
bunch eighty or ninety yards farther 
on, and halted 
for Tom to come 
up as he had seen 
a part of the 
chase and was 
doing his best to 
escape being dis- 
tanced. I gave 
him the points as 
we hurried on, 
and then we 
separated as we 
approached the 
palmettos, one 
going each side 
of the clump 
which was not 
over twenty 
yards in diam- 
eter and rather 
circular. I tried 
to beat the old 
fellow out by 
chunking | sticks, 
but finally had to 
walk him out and 
Tom laid him low 
as he made off. 
I was rather ex- 
ultant over Tom, 
telling him how I had got his bird 
after he had missed it twice, and he 
insisted that he reckoned I wouldn’t 
“*s had it anyhow” if he had not fi- 
nally shot it, which remark I passed 
off with much disdain and assured him 
I could have easily scared out such a 
cripple and killed it without any of 
his assistance. We looked around a 
little for the other birds, but as it was 
now almost too dark to see them we 
(Continued on page 121) 
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GULF TARPON a 
SCENES a 


is an eminent practical psy- 

chologist, and a political power 
in his own home town. Not infre- 
quently the two go together. He has 
a smile that is worth a million dollars, 
and his heart is as big as a Texas 
potato patch. He has shot big horn 
sheep in Wyoming, kadiak bears in 
Alaska, and chipmunks on the Mis- 
sion Hills golf course, and he 
thinks nothing of going out on 
Whitefish Lake and annexing 
forty-nine pickerel before 
breakfast. 

But up to a few months ago 
he had never caught a tarpon. 
When it comes to dealing with 
problems of this kind, he pos- 
sesses a one track mind, and in 
our frequent conversations on 
the subject, I found that Ray- 
mond was spending practically 
all of his spare time thinking 
about this comparatively minor 
deficiency. 

He would invite me to take luncheon 
with him at the City Club, not be- 
cause he thought I might be hungry, 
or because little Anna is the best 
waitress west of the Mississippi River, 
but because he wanted to discuss 
Florida house-boats, and their rela- 
tionship to tarpon fishing. 


Rime JAMES DE LANO 


AX? when he brought his wife and 

his charming daughter to call on 
us, he would sit and politely talk 
about golf scores, and the advantages 
of the Country Club District, and the 
horror of the Cromwell for Governor 
boom, only a few minutes at a time. 
Then he would diplomatically bring 
the conversation around to deep sea 
monsters, and the innate possibilities 
of a vacation at Useppa Island, or 
Long Key, or Aransas Pass, or even 


far off Tampico. And when he stood 
up, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his legs spread apart, and gazed at 
the beautifully mounted but rather 
obese form of my son Dick’s first 
Silver King, or, rather, Silver Queen, 
the only stuffed fish which my wife 
has ever allowed to enter our little 
home, his eyes would glisten, and his 
breath would come and go in short 
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This is the tale of a metamorphosis. A fresh- 
water angler is introduced to Aransas Pass. 
Under the spell of clear, blue skies and fly- 
ing salt spray, he becomes a tarpon angler. 
Doctor Sutton tells about it and in a helpful 
way weaves into his narrative much prac- 
tical information concerning tarpon fishing. 
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pants, just like that of a New Yorker 
who for the first time in four or five 
years gazes on a virgin bottle of 
Scotch whiskey. 

In desperate cases of this kind I 
have found it best to keep quiet and 
play the role of innocent bystander. 
Then I have at least the appearance 
of being blameless. 


UT two days before Dick and I 
were to leave for our annual va- 
cation at Aransas Pass, De Lano 
dropped into the office, and I could see 
that his spirit was troubled. I thought 
he probably wanted only a prescrip- 
tion but I soon found that it was 
not medical services at all that he 
required. 
What he really needed was moral 
support. He is a construction engineer, 






The Initiation 
of Raymond 


A Tarpon Story of 
Aransas Pass 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON, M.D. 


Where the rough granite jettics run far out to sea, 
And the water is clear and blue, 

I think a big tarpon is waiting for me, 

And I know one is waiting for you. 


So pack the old duffle, and‘ oil up your reel, 

And take a good look at your rod; 

We'll spend a few days at the mouth of the Pass, 
With water, and sky—and God. 


—Lays of Aransas Pass. 


and builds ten story brick flats by the 
gross. Just at the moment, he was 
in the midst of an intensive building 
campaign, and the carpenters and 
floor scrapers were throwing rocks at 
each other, and the plasterers had 
just struck for twenty-seven dollars 
a day. So, like the philosopher that 
he is, he decided to go fishing. Dick 
and I were delighted, for a_ better 
sportsman never lived, and it 
was a simple matter to wire 
Captain Ed Cotter to secure an 
additional guide and oarsman 
for the party. 

Forty-eight hours later we 
were Texas bound, and a thou- 
sand-mile ride brought us to 
the little city of Aransas Pass, 
that gate to a piscatorial 
paradise. 

Two of our former boatmen, 
James Ellis and Godfrey Rob- 
erts, were waiting at the Port 
Aransas wharf to greet us, and 
a skilful and capable young 
man had been secured’ to handle the 
third skiff. 

All of the tarpon fishing at Port 
Aransas is done from small boats, al- 
though launches are used in trans- 
porting the fishermen to and from the 
mouth of the Pass. The deep channel 
is kept clear by the use of huge 
dredgers, and is about two miles long, 
and a quarter of a mile wide. Later- 
ally, it is guarded by jetties, composed 
of huge granite boulders, which extend 
upward out of the water for a distance 
of four or five feet. During the 
tarpon season, from May until Novem- 
ber, the big fish feed along the inside 
and outside of these walls, and are 
caught by trolling with mullet. 

The outside of the south jetty is the 
best territory, but the water is fre- 
quently both rough and muddy, and 
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much of the fishing is done outside 
the north wall. When the weather is 
promising, the top of the jetty is lined 
with amateur and market fishermen, 
in quest of sheepshead, mackerel, and 
other fish. Cane poles are used, the 
jongest that I have ever seen, with 
shrimp for bait. The ubiquitous shark 
is always on the job, hungry and alert, 
and woe betide the struggling finny 
captive that manages to fight its way 
into deep water! For this reason, 
every effort is made to keep the tarpon 
as near the jetties as possible after 
they are hooked. Sharks hesitate to 
rush into the shallow water, where 
they can be seen. 


12 is worth a trip to Aransas Pass 

to sit and watch one of your friends 
handle his first tarpon. They go forth 
in fear and trembling, and, if success- 
ful, Foch, at the end of the world war, 
could not return more triumphant. 

Dick is only 15, but he always man- 
ages to break up all of the tackle in 
the trunk. One July day in 1921, he 
lost fourteen hooks and nearly a thou- 
sand feet of line in nine hours, so I 
have learned to take no chances with 
him. Mr. Ellis says it is because he 
thinks too “abruptly.” I now start 
him out with a seventy-two thread line, 
and a 9-0 Vom Hoff reel, and if he 
should tie into a whale, or a thousand- 
pound porpoise, it is the fish’s fault 
and not mine. 









Mr. De Lano 9g 
was similarly | 
equipped. Per- 
sonally, I pre- 
fer an eighteen 
thread line for 
the first few 
fish, and then, 
if they are bit- (|. 
ing freely, I | 
enhance. toma 
nine thread. It | 
goes. against 
the grain to 
use cobweb 
tackle and hook 
only two tar- 
pon a week— A 
and lose both 
of them. As my 
old friend, Dr. Charles Gosney, once 
said, when I expostulated with him for 
shooting a mudhen on the water, “Ah, 
let’s get a mess first, and after that 
you can bang away at them in the 
air as much as you want to!” 


NATIVE 


UT in De lLano’s case, I had 

reckoned wrongly. The first day 
he hooked three, and landed two of 
them, handling his rod like an expert. 
The second morning he fared forth 
with a reel full of eighteen thread line, 
and after the third day he stuck to 
blue-button tackle. 

Verily, had he remained at Aransas 
a fortnight longer, I believe he would 
have been dragging them in on Clark’s 
spool cotton! 

Not content with nine hours of troll- 
ing, he spent the spare daylight trying 
to get pictures of leaping fish. More 
luck than skill is required for this, 
however, and he did not come out 
nearly so well as he deserved. 

Both Dick and he are enthusi- 
astic swimmers, but Dick had been 
around sharks before and Raymond 
hadn’t. 

I shall never forget the frozen, 
staring expression on the face of 
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MR. DE LANO WITH A GOOD SPECI- 

MEN. THIS IS AN UNRETOUCHED 

PHOTO, THE BLUR BEING CAUSED BY 

THE SUNLIGHT REFLECTED FROM 
THE FISH’S SCALES 
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De Lano’s guide one morning, when 
we pulled up to where he was sit- 
ting, alone, in the boat. “Where 
is Mr. De Lano?” I asked. “He, 
he’s over there,’ pointing to a 
break in the jetty, “taking a swim,” 
The little hair that I posses as- 
sumed an erect posture on top of 
my head. The water was alive with 





ete bid 


JETTY FISHERMAN WITH HIS THIRTY-FOOT CANE 


POLE 


sharks. But I could not persuade my 
friend to desist from his ablutions. 
That night, while a group of us 
were sitting on the hotel veranda, the 
subject was again broached, and there 
was much argument, pro and con. 


DE LANO was emphatic. “I have 
never read an authentic account 
of a shark biting a man,” he declared, 
“and I intend to bathe off the end of 
that jetty as long as I’m here.” Old 
Billy Jackson, long, lank, lean and 
weatherbeaten, and a trifle tobacco 
stained, happened to be passing. 

I called to him. “Did you ever hear 
of a shark biting a man,” we asked. 
“Naw, I never heard of a shark bitin’ 
a man,” he replied, “but one et my 
brother.” 

The next day, I happened to be 
passing No. 2 Buoy just as De Lano, 
clad only in his birthday suit, slipped 
into the water. A moment later, we 
heard a wild yell, and, glancing over 
my shoulder, I saw Raymond scram- 
bling up the slippery rocks, as fast as 
a set of closely trimmed toe nails 
would let him. “I’ve been bit,’ he 
yelled, loudly and ungrammatically, as 
he massaged his right gluteal muscle, 
in the neighborhood of where his right 
hip pocket should have been. My 
boatman grinned, and nodded toward 
the jetty, alongside of which a big 
school of kingfish, ten thousand 
strong, rippled the shallow water in 
search of food. 


Bet we shall never be able to con- 

vince Ray De Lano that he was not 
nipped by a bloodthirsty, man-eating 
hammer-headed head. 

Aransas Pass, like all other fishing 
grounds, has its on and off days. I 
once labored faithfully for thirty 
hours without getting even a nibble. 

But if the atmospheric conditions 
are at all propitious, some one in the 

(Continued on page 114) 


Bob White and Bird Dogs 


Quail Dogs and the Sportsman’s Equipment—Part Two 


See EVELOPING an 
“so argument over 
the relative mer- 
its of pointers 
vs. setters, and 
field trial dogs 
over. shooting 
dogs, is a popu- 
lar indoor sport 
among seasoned 
quail hunters. 


From our point of view, a first-class 
shooting dog is the all-around superior 
of the dog that is being run in field 
trials to-day. A good shooting dog can 
be as spectacular in his way of doing 
things as any field trial dog, and 
usually has a better nose and more 
brains than the nervous wispy 
“running machines” that pro- 
fessional breeders and _ profes- 
sional handlers are running in 
field trials to-day. There is a 
good deal of talk about wide- 
going field trial dogs. As a 
matter of fact, the widest rang- 
ing dogs we have ever seen 
have been bird-wise, intelligent, 
shooting dogs, which when game 
was scarce ranged rapidly over 
bare country and kept reaching 
out farther and farther for 
good cover and likely quail 
spots. These dogs absolutely 
refuse to race over birdless 
country which delights so many 
field trial dogs, simply because 
it affords them good footing on which 
to exercise their running propensities. 





ARMING activities in the quail 

hunting sections have acted a great 
part in developing the modern quail 
dog. A brainy bird dog in time de- 
velops a knowledge of the character of 
the crops which are grown in certain 
sections and their suitability for quail 
that is quite as comprehensive as that 
of the average hunter. A _bird-wise 
dog knows the abiding places of quail 
and will race over country to get to it, 
and accords but casual attention to 
fields not likely to hold birds. Here 
is where the great difference in dogs 
is shown strikingly. The brainless dog: 
hunts over a forty-acre tract back and 
forth aimlessly. A bird-wise dog, on 
the contrary, if given freedom to hunt, 
goes wider and wider and pays atten- 
tion only to those spots which he 
knows are used by birds at certain 
times of the day. 


tory results . 


field dogs. 


IIIA 


By SENECA 


On single birds, a slow dog naturally 
has something on the speedy fellow. 
On bevies it is not possible for a slow 
dog to approach the fast goer. His 
art is different and so long as his 
master elects to work him over a small 
field of thirty or forty acres, criss- 
crossing back and forth, there is no 
chance in the world of his becoming a 
great covey worker. The slow-going 
dog spends a good deal of time on foot 
scent; a good covey dog concerns him- 
self mainly with the body scent. Really 
great individuals among bird dogs are 
quite as rare as the really great are 
among anything else. The dog that 
can be truthfully classified as a com- 
bined single bird and covey dog in 
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In some forms of shooting, notably ruffed 
grouse and Jack snipe, the birds may be still 
hunted or “walked up” with fairly satisfac- 
. . but Bob White is as elusive 
as the first roseate touch of dawn. 
cessful pursuit requires the services of good 
In his second paper, Seneca em- 
phasizes the importance of this phase of 
quail hunting and discusses the field dog. 


every sense of the word, is a scarce 
article. Men who have trained hun- 
dreds of bird dogs and have had a life- 
time of experience with them in the 
field, usually do not recall more than 
three or four cracker-jacks. It is well 
to remember that in time the fastest, 
wide-ranging dog can be slowed down 
into a moderate ranger. A dog of this 
kind is useful for both single and 
bevies. On the other hand, the slow- 
going single bird dog can never be 
made into a speedy wide-goer. He was 
not built for this purpose. It is a good 
deal like the difference between a draft 
horse and a roadster. You can slow 
up the roadster to the pace of the 
draft horse, but you can never develop 
roadster speed in the latter. 


HE majority of the best prospects . 


among pointers and setters have 
their natural qualities ruined by too 
early trsining. This does not mean 
that a dog should not at an early age 
be taken afield where quail are plenti- 


His suc- 
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ful. Early training will not interfere 
with the gun dog of the North and 
East, but the longer one waits before 
checking a fast fellow, the more satis- 
factory will his performance be in later 
years, as well as his staying qualities. 
Particularly does this apply to the 
Southern quail dogs where the hunters 
are usually on horseback. 


REEDING is a means to an end, but 

neither blood nor conformation in- 
dicates anything in a puppy that will 
enable one to form a definite opinion 
as to what kind of a bird dog a pup 
will be later on in life when fully devel- 
oped. The early pointing instinct to 
which many attach so much importance 
does not guarantee later great- 
ness. It simply indicates that 
the pup has the instinct to 
point. In some cases it is an 
evidence that the pup has a 
nose, but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that most of these 
early pointers do so merely by 
sight. 

The best kind of a prospect, 
be it a pointer or a setter, is 
one that as soon as he is turned 
loose gets out and hustles and 
continues to stay out and keeps 
going after living things, be 
they quail, rabbits, or spar- 
rows. And whether he chases 
them or not, you can see that 
his love and ability to find sur- 
passes everything else. In other words, 


it is an animal that has the indomi- 
table courage to keep on hunting just 
as long as it is physically possible for 
him to do so. 

(Continued on page 101) 





A HAUNTER OF WEED-COVERED FIELDS, 
BOB WHITE WILL’ HOLD HIS OWN PRO- 
VIDED SUFFICIENT COVER BE LEFT 
EACH SEASON AND VERMIN BE CON- 
TROLLED. MODERATE SHOOTING TENDS 
TO PROMOTE HEALTHY STOCK BY EN- 
COURAGING INTER-BREEDING OF BIRDS 
AMONG SCATTERED COVEYS 
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Touring with Raymond Spears 


Good Camps Each Night Add Immeasurably to the Comfort of a Tour 


HERE are 
Afi countless 

things that 
bother the auto- 
mobile tourist, 
especially in the 
hours between 
rolling. Camp is 
always made when 
the party is tired 
after a long and 
glorious day run- 
mone et hr ou 2b 
novel and _ beauti- 
ful scenes. But 
toward night, the 
wind may turn 
chill, clouds may 
threaten storm, 
the road may go on and on with deep 
ditches on either side, inhospitable 
fences barbed against intrusion, yap- 
ping curs at all the house lanes— 
the aloneness, the far-from-homeness 
of strangers in a far land will affect 
the travelers’ spirits. 

There are people, of course, to 
whom these things, even weari- 
ness, are an inspiration. The 
coming of a stormy night in fre- 
quent manufacturing communi- 
ties, or crowded = suburban 
cities, even, does not trouble 
the joyous wanderer. But to 
my mind, the great trial of all 
traveling is towards the day’s 
end, when there is no hole in 
sight to hide in for the night. 
Then the spirits droop, and 
doubts arise whether, after all, 
the bother and discomfort are 
worth the time and travel? 

Over-doing, sometimes _ in- 
evitable, is of course the main 
difficulty. Tired people find camp- 
making a hard and burdensome task. 
If the outfit is complicated, ill-packed, 
and ill-assorted, one may be tempted 
to neglect making camp at all, but 
pull out beside the highway, pull down 
the curtains and cramped in the seats, 
go to sleep with the rain pouring 
down, and the future mighty doubtful. 
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Bet old woodsmen, old travelers, 
old timers know that the best way 
to do is stop early, and make as good 
a night of it as possible. And in 
making camp, one should remember a 
good many things that may happen 
to strangers in new country—different 
country from what one knows. 
I learned to look out for wind, down 
the Mississippi river in a shanty-boat, 
when in a bend above Vicksburg the 
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it right. 


storm. 






southwest wind—“cyclone”—took half 
the roof off our boat, because we mis- 


took a bank’s angle. It didn’t pro- 
tect us from a little hurricane that 
came from the West. Out in the 
western states, where the twisters are 
a factor in weather, it is worth while 
to have one’s camp in a valley lee. 
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Making a snug, comfortable camp is a com- 
paratively easy task ... provided you do 
Given the proper outfit, if a party 
uses a reasonable amount of judgment in as- 
sembling it, there is no reason why water 
should run in, or the tent blow down, in a 
This article contains valuable ad- 
vice to tourists who camp by the roadside. 


It should always be, however, well 
above the river bed. The lee is, gen- 
erally speaking, anything from west 
to south—from which direction come 
the dangerous gales. Doubtless, one 
may travel in that land many miles, 


and not be caught in a_ storm— 
but again, one may not escape. 
There are possibilities of “cloud 


bursts,” rainfalls of several inches in 
a few hours. These start waves down 
bayous, draws, valleys, arroyas, and 
where there was dust at sunset, a 
flood fifteen or twenty feet deep may 
flow in the morning. Streams in 
Pennsylvania, the Blue Ridge, and all 
the Appalachian region from southern 
New York to Alabama are subject to 
these floods and freshets, and a camp 
on a brook bottom, close to the stream, 
may be dangerously flooded by a 


,) your 
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raging torrent be- 
fore morning. I 
have seen moun- 
tain streams in 
long narrow val- 
leys rise, on a 
starlight night, 
more than ten feet 
—a storm a hun- 
dred miles away 
doing: it. 

The disasters at 
Erie, Pa., at Pueb- 
lo, Colo., at Johns- 
town, Pa., down 
Black river valley, 
and down the Mis- 
souri river valley, 
were all conditions 
due to storms, breaking dams, and nar- 
row valleys. It is much safer in mak- 
ing camp, even on municipal grounds, 
to find shelter from wind, and a site 
high above the possibility of overflow. 

A camp pitched on a nice level place 
may be flooded only six inches deep—it 
may do no real damage to be flooded, 
but it adds a lot to the dis- 
comfort. I remember one night 
when I rolled up on a side hill, 
in blanket and waterproof, only 
to be routed out by rain at 2 
A. M., because I had not put 
up my canvas in _ ship-shape. 
It looked so nice, I thought it 
wasn’t worth while! 

The automobile should be 
rested on hardpan. I stood my 
motor-cycle on a sandbar, one 
time, and when I returned a 
few hours later the wind had 
drifted the sand away, upset 
the machine, all my gasolene 
had leaked out, except about a 
ecupful, which left me with a two-mile 
walk ahead. 
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IND will scoop sand from under 

automobile tires, and water will 
convert dry sand into quicksand. Clay 
will dissolve into muck in a few min- 
utes. Any kind of camp ground should 
be carefully tested, if it isn’t obviously 
hard-bottom and safe, rather than 
make a camp there at all. And a side 
hill, or a slight slope, at least, is often 
far and away better than the dead 
level that saturates and covers with 
water. 

Cots and running-board beds can be 
leveled up with blocks or chunks or 
stones. It is often advisable to put a 
piece of board under the legs of cots, 
or camp beds, so they will not sink into 

(Continued on page 112) 


Chamberless Shotguns 


Would 


HE interesting article on Dr. 
T Heath’s Chamberless Shotguns 

that appeared in a recent is- 
sue of FOREST AND STREAM has called 
attention to a form of shotgun boring 
—for chambering is part of the bor- 
ing—that to the present-day Ameri- 
can sportsmen is practically new. It 
has, however, received quite a little 
attention in England where Dr. 
Charles Heath, the President of the 
Wild Fowlers’ Association of Great 
Britain, and other sportsmen, have 
been experimenting with the idea of 
obtaining closer and more even pat- 
terns, higher velocity at long 
range, and consequently greater 
killing power with each shot 
fired. 

The matter of killing power 
per shot is more important to 
the average British sportsman 
than to us because repeating 
shotguns are very seldom used 
by them. Ten-gauges are out 
of style and so they have tried 
out the next best thing avail- 
able—which is a form of shell 
and barrel-boring that allow 
the use of very heavy loads in : 
a 12, 16 or 20-gauge double or 1S 
single barreled gun. 


NATURALLY, this system 

has some advantages over 
the standard factory loaded 
paper shell in our standard 
guns, but it also has its disadvantages, 
both of which I will try to point out 
in this article. 

In most of the 12-gauge chamberless 
guns, the barrel has a diameter of 
approximately .800 inch from the 
breech to the choke. This means that 
there is no cone at all, in contrast to 
all of our standard shotguns, and con- 
sequently the barrel has practically a 
10-gauge interior capacity. 

Thin brass shells, that are three 
inches long, are usually used. For 
duck shooting a 10-gauge load is 
wadded in special 12-gauge shells by 
using 9 or 10-gauge wads. These 
thin brass shells, which are called 
“Perfect” cases, have a larger powder 
and shot capacity than the standard 
paper cases and are thinned down at 
the muzzle so that the wads slide into 
the barrel without much take-off or 
jump when they pass out of the shell. A 
9-gauge felt wad is about .815 inch in 
diameter and is not much too large for 
a bore .800 to ,805 of an inerh in diam- 


HUNT 


sport. 


obtainable. 


They Be Satisfactory in America? 


By C. S LANDIS 


eter. It can easly be seen, therefore, 
that it is very necessary to use super- 
calibcr wads for this style of boring. 


THE 111% or 12-gauge wads that fit 

our standard 12’s, which usually 
measure .734 to .729 in diameter, cannot 
possibly furnish the proper gas check 
to the powder in a chamberless gun. 
It is rather obvious that it would not 
be possible to load 9 and 10-gauge felt 
wads in machine-loaded 12-gauge pa- 
per shells without causing them to be- 
come seriously swollen, especially if 
the shells were carried considerably 
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Sporting firearms have been brought to 
such a near state of perfection that it seems 
hardly necessary to experiment further. 
fact, a reaction toward lighter loads and 
smaller bores is indicated, in the interest of 
Weapons far more powerful than 
those in common use to-day, however, are 
Super shotguns are used in 
the British Isles, where the repeating arm 
practically unknown. 
Mr. Landis discusses the adaptability of 
the chamberless gun to American sport. 


In this 
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and had been subjected to a large 
amount of moisture and handling. You 
simply could not get them in many 
standard 12-gauge guns. 


HE factory-loaded shotgun shells of 

present manufacture cannot, there- 
fore, be successfully used in these spe- 
cial chamberless guns. It is not likely 
that paper shells devised for this type 
of boring could be successfully or safely 
used in our present American shot- 
guns because of the increased pressures 
which would result from driving 9 or 
10-gauge wads into the sharp cone of 
a standard gun. A difference of .066 
of an inch in diameter of bore is far 
too great to be ignored. 
of a 12-gauge chamberless gun, there- 
fore, would be absolutely dependent 
upon hand-loaded or imported brass 
shells for all of his shooting. 

Imagine the predicament of a hunter 
on a duck-shooting trip in Minne- 
sota or the Dakotas who ran out of 
shells and was faced with the neces- 


article 


The owner - 


sity of buying 9 or 10-gaupe felt wads, 
primers, powder and shot in bulk in an 
out-of-the-way locality where they very 
likely had not seen a box of 9 or 10- 
gauge wads for the last ten years and 
where 98 per cent. of the shooting was 
done with factory-loaded ammunition, 
nearly all of which was of 12, 16 or 
20-gauge. One such experience would 
be sufficient to give the chamberless 
gun a large black eye, in the opinion of 
that hunter and his friends. Users of 
special 20 or 16-gauges would not be 
quite so seriously handicapped. 


A® chamberless guns use thin 
brass shells they would not 
be well adapted to field shooting 
in this country, as our grouse, 
quail, rabbit and squirrel hunt- 
ers are frequently obliged to 
Th cover a large amount of ground 
in a day. This is especially so 
toward the end of the season 
when game gets comparatively 
scarce. Naturally much ammu- 
nition would be carried in the 
shell vest or coat for days at a 
time and the shot wads in the 
uncrimped brass shells would 
have a tendency to work loose 
and allow the shot to escape, 
just as occurred with our hand- 
loaded brass shells of thirty or 
forty years ago. In addition, 
this type of ammunition would 
weigh much more than the 
standard on account of the use of the 
heavier cases and heavier loads. 

It would be necessary for the hunter 
to save all of his empties for reload- 
ing if the question of cost were impor- 
tant and to carry them with him from 
morning until night. He would need 
to stop and pick up each fired shell 
and. to Carryetrom. Loto moUMmOTmmay) 
of these loud]y-clinking, empty brass 
cases in his hunting-coat. The return 
of the hunter would sound much like 
the arrival of a Salvation Army band 
plus a Labor Day parade and a colored 
funeral. 


[N other words, to get higher velocity 

and to have the privilege of shoot- 
ing 10-gauge loads in a 12, or 12-gauge 
loads in a 16, we must scrap forty 
years of improvements in paper-shell 
manufacture. We would also pass up 
any chance of using repeating or au- 
tomatic shotguns when we want them, 
which to a very large percentage of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Big Game 


Hunting 


in the North 


Experiences in the 
United States and Canada 


By HENRY A. ROBERTS 


one or two exceptions, I have 


F= the past fifteen years, with 
been a member of a _ big-game 


hunting party that has annually 
penetrated the wilds of either 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
or Canada. 

No farther back than ten 
years ago, the States named on 
the north border of the United 
States afforded some of the best 
deer hunting in America, and 
on numerous occasions our 
party experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining our lawful quota 
in short order. Of recent 
years, however, the situation 
has changed in most of these 
States, and the non-resident 
hunter especially is now placed 
at a great disadvantage. 

In the first place, a few years 
ago, some of these States com- 


mercialized the greatest of outdoor 
sports by placing an almost prohibi- 
tive license fee for non-resident hunt- 


ers. Then later, 
“nolliwog” law 
makers, and men 
who knew nothing 
concerning con- 
servation of deer, 
caused the laws 
to be placed on 
the statute books, 
that in reality 
acted at once to 
decrease rather 
than increase the 
original venison 
supply. 

Some of these 
foolish laws now 
only permit a 
hunter to kill a 
male or buck 
deer. It is often 
very hard to dis- 
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A REMARKABLE FLASHLIGHT PHOTO OF A DOE AND A YOUNG BUCK WITH 
ANTLERS IN THE VELVET 





SLEDDING OUT THE TROPHIES 


tinguish between a male or female 
deer as they run through the dark, 
thick woods, and as a result, the 
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Given a modern motor car and a week’s 
time, it is now possible for a sportsman to 
bag his buck with comparatively little effort. 
The Adirondacks are a short three hundred 
miles from New York City, Maine a few 
hours’ drive more ... but to go into the 
heart of an almost unknown wilderness and 
stay for a month or more is a different prob- 
lem. This article will prove useful to those 
contemplating such a trip next season. 
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hunter, in his anxiety and desire t9 
get a deer, takes a chance and fires; 
if he has killed a female, he is 





“sorry” (if his camp is not in need 
of skinned out venison), for he knows 
he cannot lawfully take a doe out of 


the woods, consequently, he 
walks on, taking care not to 
attract the attention of a forest 
ranger game warden, and 
leaves the doe on the ground 
to be devoured by wolves and 
other wild animals. The result 
is, this same hunter often 
keeps on hunting until he gets 
his buck, even though such 
mistakes, at various’ times, 
might happen to cost the lives 
of three or four does before he 
got his prize lawful buck to 
take home. Had the law per- 
mitted him to kill or take one 
deer, either male or female, the 
first deer he killed would have 
been his lawful deer; the lives 
of the others would have been 


spared and he could conscientiously 
reflect that he was a true conser- 
vationist. 


About the only 
big game now 
remaining in the 
north border 
central states 
are deer and a 
few black bear. 
The moose are 
almost extinct in 
these parts with 
the exception of 
Minnesota, which 
has a few left, 
and where it is 
now protected by 
a closed season 
the year around. 

The _ hunting 
parties which I 
have been a 

(Continued on 
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A HAVEN AND A REFUGE 


UCKY is the man who can slip out of town at 
L the week-end and hide himself in a little camp 
among the forest trees. More fortunate is 
he who does it nightly. The camp may be a rough- 
hewn affair, but during occupancy it is a haven 
and refuge. It can look upon a placid lake, a hum- 
ble mill-pond, a great river burdened with com- 
merce of the world, a quiet stream rife with pas- 
sage of wild inhabitants, or it may look out through 
a thicket of trees into the many greens of a valley 
and a sliding river. It is camp with all its mystery 
and magic—a place to flee the city. 

Amidst the trees the camp soon takes on a rai- 
ment of hoary antiquity in harmony with sur- 
roundings. It becomes a part of the landscape, 
and it is this which pleases the tenant and makes 
him feel he is lord of all within a wide survey of 
eyes. When darkness falls and the world is a 
place of long shadows and silences, the fire is 
lighted and the cabin glows with the beauty of “‘the 
red flower that blossoms at night.” The mental 
ills of a hard day in town are forgotten. Night 
and nature are close. The world of men is lost in 
dark miles. 

The majority of men cannot snare “‘the changes 
of the year in soft and fragile nets of song,” yet 
they have that fine frenzy for the open which is 
allied to singers and dreamers. They feel but do 
not express nor interpret. Their creative effort is 
the cabin, and in this seclusion they can look out 
upon the world as men look out of Mecca. Sea- 
sons come and fling abroad their gifts and beauty 
and go like the passing of night. Dawn and the 
sunrise is seen and deeply felt—a thing unknown 
in town. Hesperus is followed sinking behind an 
aras of mist, and chaste Diana, dripping with dews, 
stirs strange sentiment as never before. Odors 
drift from herbage and hidden flowers. From the 
thicket at the water’s edge sings a happy bird a 
refrain subdued, plaintive, reedy. Simple things 
of nature are these, but they give the romance and 
adventure to the cabin one longs for. Without 
them it is merely a lodging place for the night. 
Amid the sounds and odors, the colors and gentle 
adventure of living things, the cabin is a haven 
and a refuge. 


RUFFED GROUSE DISEASE 


VERY few years a number of ruffed grouse 
E are found dead that apparently had not been 

in any way wounded. During 1918 and 1923 
particularly large numbers of such birds were dis- 
covered. Some of these were sent to Dr. Arthur 
Allen, of the ornithological laboratory at Cornell 
University, for investigation. It was found that 
the large majority of the birds were infested with 
a parasite in the stomach known as dispharagus. 
This small worm causes ulceration and inflamma- 
tion. The few years following such an epidemic 
are generally succeeded by a marked increase in 
the number of birds. Death resulting from the 
infestations of this parasite generally occurs be- 
tween December and March, and from present in- 
dications scientists are inclined to think that this 
parasite makes it ravages every five years. Defi- 
nite information on this, however, is not obtain- 
able at the present time. 

Strenuous efforts are now being made to deter- 
mine the life history of the dispharagus in order 
to formulate means of combating its ravages. 
Present progress hints at an early solution of the 
problem. 


WILD DUCK FEEDING GROUNDS. 


HERE have been innumerable methods pro- 
ap posed for propagating our wild ducks, and a 

number of them are now in effect. There is 
one means, however, that is not receiving the at- 
tention it deserves, viz., the planting of food in 
their favorite haunts. 

To do this requires surprisingly little effort and 
expense, and the beneficial results ensuing there- 
from will more than repay for the cost and labor 
expended. There are ponds, bays and coves of in- 
finite number in all sections of the country that 
would make ideal havens of refuge for all species 
of waterfowl were it not for the lack of suitable 
feeding conditions. 

The favorite vegetable foods of the wild duck 
are celery and wild rice. These plants are not only 
nutritious, but they improve immensely the culi- 
nary value of all waterfowl. The canvasbacks of 
Chesapeake Bay have not merited their reputation 
among epicures because their delicious flesh is 
peculiar to this species, but because these ducks 
feed on the proper sort of vegetable food. In the 
same way, the flesh of most golden-eyes is rank, 
because they feed almost entirely on marine life. 
Were these same ducks fed on celery and rice their 
flesh would be as palatable as that of the canvas- 
backs. 

Both wild rice and celery are very easily planted, 
and both are best suited to muddy bottoms. The 
former plant should be sown thickly and in water 
that is not stagnant. The celery should be scat- 
tered more.thinly. Full information on the culti- 
vation of these plants may be obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Sportsmen’s clubs have made extensive plant- 
ings of various duck foods, and the results in al- 
most every case have been most gratifying. There 
is no reason why other organizations and communi- 
ties should not make similar efforts. The splendid 
possibilities in this direction will prove astounding. 
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A VILLAIN IN FINE FEATHERS 


HEN the God of Hunger stalked the pine- 

\X/ studded corridors of the forest and the 

white miles of open country, the world 

was a place of silence and death. Dawn broke on 

the ragged line of dark hills and an ambered blush 

swept the sky in a primal glow. Valley and wooded 

slopes stepped out of the retreating dusks. Snows 

shone in ghostly and chaste splendor. Winds were 

still. In the air, clean, clear and cold, there was 
a subdued hissing—the song of the subtle frost. 

In a lonely clearing amidst squat cedar, isolated 
pines and outlying clumps of graceful white birch, 
light and sable shadows shifted in imperceptible 
movement. Snow gobs slid from piny boughs with 
a swish and tumbled earthward in a shower of 
muslin spray. Saplings rose suddenly, with a 
soft creak, to lift their tops to freedom. No sound 
shattered the quietude, no movement ruffled the 
tranquility—it was as though nothing survived 
the storm of the past night. 

Suddenly a snowy mound of vines and shrubbery 
tangle shook violently, then the fine snow seemed 
blown upward in a glistening shower, and a ruffed 
grouse burst from concealment with a flutter of 
muffled wings. The soft, velvety flap-flap of 
pinions sent it into the thin, singing air, and little 
flurries of snow like pallid smoke fell from its 
feathers. Hardly had the bird settled into a swing 
down the white clearing when a bluish, shadowy 
shape swept over the spires of dark cedar’ with the 
speed of a bullet. It struck the flying grouse in 
mid-flight and in such momentum they went crash- 
ing into the boughs of a pine. So entered the gos- 
hawk on the wintry stage. 

Of all the terrors spewed southward by the cold 
and deep snows of the Far North, none are as 
primed with blood-lust and sheer ferocity as this 
marauder of the frozen landscapes. It has strength, 
flight that is poetry of motion, and a carnivorous 
appetite that knows no limit. It is the spirit of 
Winter incarnate, relentless, inexorably insati- 
able. It is death riding the invisible wings of the 
stark wind. 

Under the onslaught and raids of invasive gos- 
hawks, no wild life is safe. Talon and claw and 
padded foot are utterly helpless before the attack 
of these silent, swooping, feathered interlopers. 
Were it to confine its activities. to the common 
vermin it might invite admiration of men for its 
splendid capacity of assault, even the adoration of 
poets who are always on the lookout for the 
strange and bizarre. As it is, the. bird makes no 
choice in prey of fur or feather. Hares, rabbits, 
squirrels, quail, pheasants, grouse, ducks, birds 
from the snowflake in size up the gamut—in fact, 
anything which flies or walks goes into the maw 
of this wintry visitor. It does more harm than 
all the owls and hawks. It has a weasel charac- 
teristic for killing for the sheer love of killing. 
It revels in a bloody orgie and eats with wolfish 
gluttony. It is the most destructive thing on wing 
—the king of the killers. 

And yet, seen in the clean air above the tassels 
of the forest, cruising like a spirit of the far skies 
without a quiver of its wings, there is something 
elegant, dominant, heroic. It has the vulture’s 
grace and beauty of flight, the eagle’s speed, the 
strange and austere beauty of a bird seen high 
above. Earthward, it is a villain in fine feathers. 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT 


HE annual report to the Secretary of Agri- 
T culture of the Bureau of Biological Survey 

at Washington, D. C., shows the results of 
a year’s work that has proven of enormous value 
in the protection of useful and harmless forms of 
wild life and the control of injurious species. Val- 
uable studies on the food habits of birds and ani- 
mals and various other wild-life investigations, 
both economic and biological, were also made. 

The results of the efforts to control wolves, co- 
yotes and rodents are especially gratifying. The 
large wolves of the West have been so greatly re- 
duced in numbers that it is thought the end of their 
raids is in sight. 

Poison baits have been successfully developed 
for use against predatory animals and rodents. 
Prairie dogs and ground squirrels cause great 
losses through destruction of crops and forage. 
Through the cooperation received from state, 
county and private organizations these pests have 
been greatly reduced in numbers. 

Biological surveys were continued in several 
states to show the actual conditions as to wild life 
and investigations made to further the proper ad- 
ministration of laws, including the migratory bird 
treaty act, and regulations affecting big game and 
bird refuges, to the number of sixty-eight. There 
are now about 1,500 buffalo, elk, deer, antelope and 
mountain sheep on the five big-game preserves, 
besides the numerous wild fowl on these and on the 
sixty-three additional bird refuges maintained. 

Enforcement of the migratory bird treaty act 
has had the helpful effect of increasing the supply 
of migratory wild fowl and of impressing observ- 
ers with the importance of the law as a valuable 
conservation measure. The main hope now seen 
for perpetuating our game birds is in halting the 
rapid progress of drainage of the fresh-water 
marshes and lakes which are the natural feeding 
and breeding grounds of wild life. Through co- 
operation of the department, several such water 
areas have been protected during the year, notably 
Swan Lake in Minnesota and the Winneshiek Bot- 
toms on the upper Mississippi River. 

Other valuable work has been done in combating 
the ravages of rats and mice in studying the food 
habits and migration routes of birds. Work of 
this sort on the part of state, county and private 
organizations should be earnestly encouraged. 


DR. CHAS. T. MITCHELL 


R. CHARLES T. MITCHELL, physician, an- 
gler, nature lover and poet, died recently in 
his 87th year at Canandaigua, Ontario. His 

love of the great outdoors was wholesome and 
virile, and his book of poems, “Down the Outlet, 
and Other Poems,” which were published by Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co., contain many gems of 
poetical expression. 

Dr. Mitchell was especially fond of angling, and 
for many years he fished the waters of beautiful 
Lake Canadaigua. Here he lived his simple and 
upright life, ministering to the suffering and find- 
ing in his intimate association with nature and 
expression of all that was best in life. 





A CANOE RACK 


HANDLING a canoe alone is some- 

what of a problem for one man. 
In placing it on the racks, unaided, one 
is apt to scratch the finish badly. To 
obviate this difficulty, I made a pair of 
frames and suspended them to over- 
head wires by means of pulleys as 
shown in the illustration. It is an easy 
task to slide the canoe up through these 


frames. When in position, the canoe is 
slid along the wires into the boat house. 
Ja Don G:, 
Tenn. 


lowstone Park is now perfecting a 
rather elaborate system of camping 
grounds to take care of over 50,000 
automobile parties who visit this park 
annually. Over half of the visitors 
who come here arrive in their own 
cars. Pure water, firewood and cooking 
grates are supplied at these grounds. 
It has been estimated that more than 
three-quarters of the automobile camp- 
ers who go west visit one or more of 
the seventeen national parks. Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado 
is the most easily accessible of these, 
inasmuch as it is close to the large pop- 





CAMPING SITES FOR 
TOURISTS 


G PECIALLY selected camping sites 

for the convenience of automobile 
tourists are now to be found in every 
state in the Union. Many of them are 
located in the most famous scenic spots 
in the country. 


The conveniences and equipment sup- 
plied at these sites vary from mere 
shelters and a place to cook to the most 
elaborate outfits, including a general 
store, showers, swimming pool, electric 
light and police protection. Some few 
have even been equipped with aero- 
plane landings. 

Until within comparatively recent 
years, automobile campers were re- 
garded with more or less suspicion in 
the great national parks and national 
forests. Today, almost all of them 
have set aside camping grounds for the 
convenience of these tourists. General 
Grant National Park in California, 
which is only four square miles in area, 
has three hundred and fifty prepared 
camp sites available for campers. 
There are over three hundred of these 
sites in Sequoia National Park. Yel- 


ulation centers of the East and Middle 
West. The public camping grounds 
available are in Glacier Basin. Further 
appropriations are being made for the 
purchase of more of these sites. 

The Mount Rainier National Park 
camping grounds are located at Long- 
mire Springs and Paradise Valley. The 
former sites have been supplied with 
electric light.and tables, and stoves and 
grills may be\found in both localities. 
An appropriation of over $25,000 has 
been made for the construction of a 
new camp in addition to the present 
one at Longmire Springs. 

Yosemite National Park, too, in Cali- 
fornia, has an extensive system of 
camping grounds for the use of auto- 
campers. In connection with these, an 
elaborate water system and a sewage- 
disposal plant is in the process of de- 
velopment. Over 40,000 people made 
use of the camping grounds last year 
and as many as 7,000 have been accom- 
modated in a single day. 

Besides those already mentioned, the 
national parks which afford camping 
facilities are Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon; Glacier National Park, 
Montana; Grand Canyon National 


Park, Arizona; Lafayette National 
Park, Maine; Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado; Platte National Park, 
Oklahoma; Wind Cave National Park, 
South Dakota, and Zion National Park, 
Utah. 


A CAMP COOKING DEVICE 
THE Campfire Grub Stake is an in- 

genious, collapsible camp cooking 
device that should appeal to hunters, 
campers and tourists. 

It is composed of five individual 
parts—a 14-inch bayonet-shaped stake 
and an 18-inch length of %-inch pipe 
from which three adjustable racks are 
swung at right angles; a pot hook, a 
skillet rack and a grill. 

The entire outfit weighs less than 
seven pounds and is packed in a strong 
fiber box 19 inches long, 9 inches wide 
and 1 inch high. It can be carried 
under the rear seat of an automobile, 
in a motor-cycle side-car, in the bottom 
of a canoe or in a hiker’s pack. 

The Campfire Grub Stake can be set 
up anywhere in less than one minute. 
The stake is planted in the ground to 
a depth of three or more inches and 
the pipe length is fitted over it. The 
cooking racks are placed directly over 
the camp fire, which is built around the 
base of the stake, and they can be 
turned, raised or lowered in accordance 
with the height or direction of the 
flame. 

The parts are cast of the best grade 
of malleable iron and are practically 
indestructible. 


PRESTO AUTO TENT 

PRACTICAL tent for the use of 

automobile campers is the Presto 
Auto Tent. This can be easily erected 
without poles if necessary by throwing 
the flap over the automobile. By using 
poles the flap forms an awning which 
practically doubles the size of the tent. 
It is made of heavy drill and water- 
proofed by a new treatment by means 
of which the cells of the fibers, through 
electro chemical action, are impregnated 
with a water-repellant substance. This 
makes the cloth permanently water- 
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proof without affecting its hightness or 
pliability. 

The tent, when set up, accommodates 
two sleeping-cots. Hinged poles are 
provided which are easily erected, and 
the parts do not get separated and lost. 
The weight of the tent is about 35 
pounds, and the size when packed is 
approximately 48 x 12 inches. In this 
form it can be easily carried on the car 
in the waterproof bag provided. 


KAMPKOOK STOVE FOR 
AUTO-CAMPERS 


HE illustration shows the new No. 
7 Kampkook Stove. This was de- 
signed primarily to meet the demand 
for a stove with a large cooking sur- 
face, the size of which is 10% x 19% 
inches. The stove is equipped with a 
steel top, iron grates, a folding adjust- 
able windshield and a tank which 
holds four and a half hours’ full sup- 
ply for both burners going at full ca- 
pacity. The legs are permanently at- 
tached to the case, and when locked 
in position hold the stove rigidly and 
firmly. They can be folded and con- 
cealed inside the case when not in use. 
There is also a new stand on the 
market to be used in connection with 
this stove. This stand is of one-piece 
construction with sliding joints. It 
folds up compactly and packs inside the 
Kampkook when not in use. When 
set up it brings the top of the stove 
to a convenient working height of 27 
inches. While this stand is very light, 
it is also very strong and will support 
a weight of 200 pounds. 
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CHECKING A STOCK 


‘THE worst happened to the old Mar- 
lin and I had to build a new stock. 
The local lumberman gave me a piece 
of walnut that had served as a sill in 
our first court-house over 100 years ago. 
You’d be surprised what you can do 
with a couple of chisels, a spoke shave, 
a pair of calipers and a little patience. 


I actually made a beautiful stock 
with the identical drop at comb and 
heel of the old one. After oiling and 
rubbing and varnishing and again rub- 
bing, I concluded to make the old stock 
look like $100; so, after sanding with 
00 sand-paper a little, I drew the check- 
ing design shown with a soft lead pen- 
cil; then breaking off a three-cornered 
file I carefully followed the lines, goug- 
ing out a shallow groove. The cross- 
checking was done with a flexible rule 
guide. Repeating the same on the op- 
posite side and forearm, and again oil- 
ing and varnishing, I have a job that 
would turn any average store-box whit- 
tler to more respectable realms of 
endeavor. As a suggestion, if you do 
no wish to do the work offhand, draw 
your design on an exact pattern fitting 
the parts. Then transfer to the stock 
with carbon paper. 

J. T. GARVER, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 


EVERYMAN’S SPORT— 
AUTO-CAMPING 


H EALTH and pleasant recreation are 

regarded as the prime factors jus- 
tifying an indulgence in that most re- 
cent form of outdoor activity—auto- 
camping. While these are doubtless the 
essential considerations, there are sev- 
eral by-products, so to speak, of this 


sport which are exercising an enormous * 


influence, subtle but none the less defi- 
nite, on the intellectual, political, social 


UP re ts 


and commercial development of the 
country. 

The educational value of auto-tour- 
ing manifests itself by the extent to 
which it stimulates interest in history, 
nature study and the manners and cus- 
toms in different sections of the coun- 







try. Boys and girls in their teens to- 
day exhibit as great a knowledge of 
these matters, due largely to this in- 
fluence, as do their parents. Such 
knowledge, because it is imbibed uncon- 
sciously and in a totally pleasant man- 
ner, is retained over a longer period of 
time and exerts a greater influence on 
the lives of the younger generation than 
the learning more or less laboriously 
obtained from text-books. Then, too, 
auto-camping has its xsthetic value— 
it stimulates a love of the beautiful, 
sublime and artistic that cannot be 
overestimated. 

The man of the West in the same 
way learns at first hand the reasons 
for the political opinions entertained 
by his brother of the East. The infor- 
mal dissemination of such information 
produces a profound influence upon the 
political and social history of a nation. 

The effect that tourist campers have 
upon trade conditions even in the most 
remote corners of the country is little 
short of staggering. Some evidence of 
this is presented in the advertising 
campaigns, exhibits and conventions 
organized entirely or at least for the 
most part to reach this portion of the 
traveling public. Commodities are in- 
troduced into sections where they had 
never been seen or heard of before, 
thereby creating an increased demand 
for a manufacturer’s product. This 
results in a reorganization of merchan- 
dizing methods to meet the demands of 
the auto-campers. 

These are just a few of the outstand- 
ing developments. Their untold rami- 
fications could be extended indefinitely. 


Casting for 
Channel Bass 


with Light Lure 


A New Winter Sport for 
Southern Tidal Rivers 


By 
JOHN A. GAINES, M.D. 


ROM my earliest boyhood, I have 

been surrounded by a _ family 

devoted to outdoor sports, and 
among my earliest recollections are my 
efforts at angling, first with the pro- 
verbial “bent pin,” gradually improv- 
ing my outfit and tackle until I had 
attained a measurable degree of pro- 
ficiency and an ardent love for the 
sport. 

For fourteen years I have been mak- 
ing annual visits to Florida, always 
to the same little river, feeling that I 
had found such a wonderful fishing 
ground, containing, as it did, many 
large bass, great schools of sea trout, 
sheepshead and large mangrove snap- 


CHANNEL 
BASS 


AL. FOSS WITH A CATCH OF 
BASS TAKEN ON LIGHT BLACK 
TACKLE 








red fish or 
in the low 
reaches of the river. It would be a 
loss of time to look for a better place 
or “greener pastures.” 


occasional 


with an 
channel bass to be had 


pers, 


I have finally come to be the possessor 
of our once Community House-boat 
and a little plot of land giving title 
and preeminence to our right to camp 
on the only available area of dry land 
on the river. Our house-boat is no 
longer a boat, except in name, having 
been put up on piling with ten. or 
twelve feet of the boat out on the 
bank, the remainder over the water 
above high tides with porches built 
across one end and the side, which 
makes an ideal camping ground, al- 
ways dry and always ready. This in 
conjunction with two good tents com- 
pletes our housing outfit. 


\‘f EAR after 

year we go 
to, thisi= placer. 
taking with me a 
limited number 
of friends, whose 
stay not coincid- 
ing with my own, 
allows me to 
make_ repeated 
parties within 
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Here is an adaptation of bait cast- 
ing, wherein black bass tackle is 
employed in taking channel bass. 
Using an eight-pound test line 
and a five-ounce rod should fur- 
nish keen sport to the most thrill- 


things ready for an early breakfast. 


The guides had taken everything 
over the day before, and under the 
experienced guidance of “Grandpa” 
(W. D. Harman), a full line of gro- 
ceries. were in the larder with 1,200 
pounds of ice in the ice box, a good 
load of dead cedar to replenish the 
camp fire, which was burning cheer- 
fully when we arrived, and motor 
boats and skiffs to accommodate the 
party. Mr. Al Foss of Cleveland, 
Ohio, joined us the following day, 
which completed our first party which 
was not added to until December 17th. 


UR little river is six miles long, 

of the best fishing ground I have 
been able to find or hear of even in 
the land of wonderful fishing. Aris- 
ing from the large spring and fed by 
creeks which carry into the river 
; beautiful water 
from the succes- 
sion ots nigh 
springs along its 
course. The up- 
per three miles 
of this stream 
above the house- 
boat runs. with 
.considerable cur- 
rent through the 





the capacity of proof angler. You want to know bankless marsh, 
our sleeping about it for your Southern trip. Overgrown with 
quarters, as the tropical vegeta- 
men Jeave and quam =|« LOR ~Lorming a 
arrive to keep “hammock” so 
the number to a dense that one 
comfortable and congenial congre- can only see a short distance into the 
gation. thick foilage. 


On December 6, 1922, Messrs. H. W. 
Brown of Atlanta, Ga., C. D. Jones of 
Nashville, Tenn., and the _ writer 
reached this Camp at 9:30 P.M. We 
found everything in readiness with 
our guides on hand, the two tents up 
and the house-boat cleaned up and 
ready just to make our beds down for 
the night. Our cook who had gone 
from Nashville, Tenn., with me got 


he = upper reaches of the river are 
" a succession of beautiful stretches 
of water fringed with overhanging 
boughs of wild growth and with large 
areas of water lettuce and marsh grass 
growing out into the water, and mak- 
ing a wonderful hiding place for the 
large bass and furnishing an _ ideal 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


NOTES FROM A BRITISH 
SPORTSMAN 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE been greatly interested in 
reading the contents of your valu- 
able journal which, with three excep- 





tions, namely in January, February 
and March of this year, I have been 
able to procure over here each month. 
The attitude you take up on wild life 
preservation, a subject in which I am 
keenly interested, is the only one pos- 
sibly at the present day. 

I have often wondered whether that 
fine sporting fish, the black bass, could 
be successfully introduced as a breed- 
ing species into the lakes and ponds 
of this country. Apparently some at- 
tempts have been made from time to 
time, but they have almost entirely re- 
sulted in failure. I imagine, from in- 
_formation which has appeared in 
FOREST AND STREAM and _ elsewhere, 
that, while running water in the sense 
in which that term is usually under- 
stood is not a strict necessity to the 
well-being of the bass, the water must 
be as clear as possible with a good 
clean bottom and absolutely free from 
pollution, conditions which in the aver- 
age ornamental lake or pond of any 
extent in this country are by no means 
easy of attainment. Any information 
which can be given me upon the sub- 
ject of bass propagation and culture 
will be most heartily welcomed, for if 
this fish could be induced to thrive to 
any extent over here, it would provide 
excellent sport to a large number of 
anglers near our big cities to whom 
the luxury of a trout stream or salmon 
river is denied. 


While mentioning trout, I beg to 
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enclose a sketch of a 12-pound speci- 
men of the Great Lake Trout (Salmo 
Ferox) which was taken in a loch in 
a remote district of the Scottish 
Highlands several years ago. The 
sketch was made from the mounted 
specimen in the hall of the hotel at 
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which I was staying some two or three 
years ago. The cardinal features of 
this magnificent fish will at once be 
noticed, namely the distinctly ‘‘salmon” 
type of the head which is rather 
small in size compared with the bulk 
of the body, together with the large 
teeth and hooked underjaw which are 
strongly reminiscent of the nobler 
species. 

The general characteristics of this 
fish incline.most authorities over here 














to the belief that it is simply the 
ordinary brown trout which has at- 
tained a very large size owing to its 
deep water habits and an abundant 
supply of food. 

As the great lake trout is a deep- 
water, if not a bottom feeder, in 
angling for him the fly is generally 
conceded to be of little use, and trolling 
from the boat, with either a spoon or 
some form of artificial bait, becomes 
a practical necessity. When fishing 
from the hotel aforesaid, I found a 
2%-inch blue phantom in medium to 
strong gut heavily leaded, to give 
about as good results as anything, 
though these were in any event little 
enough, as though in several cases I 
hooked a heavy fish, unfortunately I 
was unable to land him. Still, all be- 
ing well, I hope to have another try on 
that loch next season, and trust for 
better success. 

To go to quite another subject, the 
possibility of the introduction of the 
North American Wild Turkey into 
some of our larger woodlands as a 
permanent breeding species is a mat- 
ter I always think is deserving of some 
consideration, as not only would the 
species be of value as a sporting bird, 
but it would also lend an additional 
interest and charm to its surround- 
ing which they would not otherwise 
possess. If firmly established in Eng: 
land, the Wild Turkey should also 
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prove of great value as providing a 
source of strong wild blood to infuse 
fresh vigour into some of our domes- 
ticated strains, a factor which I under- 
stand has been fully recognized in 
America for many years. I believe a 
few attempts in this direction have 
been made at various times, though 
whether any measure of permanent 
success has attended them is very 
doubtful. On an estate in Kent which 
I knew of, domestic turkeys of various 
strains and colors were reared, to- 
gether with the pheasants, practically 
as wild birds, and at the time I was 
in that district (about ten years ago) 
they were frequently seen when one 
was strolling through the woods, but 
whether there are any there now I 
am unable to say. 

I was much interested in your note 
of a month or two ago regarding the 
proposed introduction of the splendid 
Honduras Turkey into the United 
States, and hope that, if it material- 
izes, this project will be crowned with 
success. I beg to enclose a sketch of 
an old male of this species which I 
did from life in the London Zoological 
Gardens some time since, and which 
was published in a work produced in 
England some three years ago. The 
subject of this sketch, though he has 
lost his mate and is himself getting 
rather “long in the tooth,” is still alive 
and hearty and forms, as might be 
supposed, a beautiful ornament and 
attraction to the large aviary in which 
he resides. The Society used to pos- 
sess a large and thriving collection of 
the ordinary Meleagris Americana, a 
few young birds being reared every 
year, but I fear that at the moment 
of writing they are without any repre- 
sentative of this species. 

While on the subject of game bird 
distribution and the introduction of 
new species I often think that that 
splendid bird, the Impeyan Pheasant 
or Monaul, hailing as it does from the 
high mountain forests of the Hima- 
layas and other parts of Central 
Asia, could soon be induced to thrive 
in the rocky and other ranges in 
Southern Canada and the United 
States, and trust that before long some 
means may be found to introduce it 
into these localities. 

I hope that the efforts now being 
made in America towards these con- 
servations of wild life and game of all 
kinds will receive the success they so 
much deserve. 

H. A. THOMPSON, JR., 
Rosemead, Potters Bar, 
Middlesex, England. 





A FINE CATCH OF PIKE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been a reader of your won- 

derful outdoor journal for the past 
year. I would like to have you publish 
this picture in your magazine as it may 
be interesting to your many readers. 
These fish were all taken on number 8 
spoon hooks with a piece of red flannel 
fastened to the loop which holds the 
hooks, and a 16-foot pole with line 
about the same length. This catch was 
taken from Spring Lake, Minnesota, 
about thirty miles southeast of St. 
Paul, within the short space of two 
hours on the morning of May 30, 1923. 
Mr. Peter J. Fritzam, the man in the 
picture, made the catch. He is one 
of the best fisherman in that state. 


L. A. FRITZAM, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND FIELD 
TRIAL CLUB 


je a recent meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the New England 
Field Trial Club it was voted: To 
run in 1924 an “open all age” and an 
“open derby stake,” also ‘a members 
all age shooting dog stake” and a 
“members derby stake,’ dogs in the 
latter stakes to be handled by owner 
or amateur, bird work and control to 
count for not less than 50%. The 
course over which the trials were run 
in 1923 was recognized as close to ideal, 
it has open country where speed and 
range can be tested, and a bird field 
where a close-working New England 
shooting dog can show to advantage. 
Special judges will be selected to judge 
the open stakes and men who follow 
the New England shooting dog will 
judge the member’s stakes. The 1923 
trials brought out some wonderfully 
good dogs: dogs that showed speed and 
range as well as dogs that could handle 
game. 
A high-class field dog may be de- 
described as a dog with style, a dog 


that hunts to gun in the open and in 


cover and a dog that adapts his range 
and speed to the country. The New 
England Field Trial Club stands for 


development of the field dog—impossi- 
bilities are unknown. In past years it 
was thought that a bench dog could 
not be a field dog, and that a field dog 
could not be a bench dog. That was a 
mistaken idea and was so proven at 
the last trials of the New England 
Field Trial Club. Our ideals are high, 
but not beyond possibilities. Some idea 
of the interest that centered in the 
trials last fall may be gained from the 
fact that at one time, October 12th, 
forty-eight machines were parked on 
the ground and that over two hundred 
dog enthusiasts occupied the gallery. 
The shooting season in New England 
has closed, but the pleasant memories 
of the days afield, the almost human 
work of your pointer or setter will long 
linger, and while you will no doubt try 
to forget the beautiful miss, the dis- 
gusted look your shooting companion 
(dog) gave you, it will stand out as a 
landmark, and, try as you may, you 
can see Mr. Grouse still going. 

The Annual show of the Eastern Dog 
Club is in the air. Don’t miss it, for 
a good time is in store for you. You 
will see dogs there that you would like 
to own, but none so good that they 
cannot be reproduced, and if you start 
with the right timber you may have 
the winner in 1923. Here’s hoping, and 
a Happy New Year. 

VINTON W. MASon, 
Secretary. 


NO JERSEY MUSKRATS FOR 
NON-RESIDENT BOYS 


NON-RESIDENT boys cannot trap 
muskrats and other fur-bearing 
animals in New Jersey, this Winter, 
under the new law that gives the State 
more direct control of trapping opera- 
tions by requiring that all trappers 
carry a fishing and hunting license. 
This law, enacted by the last Legis- 
lature, had been advocated for several . 
years by native trappers who sought 
to stop aliens and non-residents from 
interfering with owner’s trapping lines. 
New Jersey woods and meadows have 
afforded excellent trapping during 
recent years and many non-residents 
have crossed the state boundary to en- 
gage in this remunerative winter occu- 
pation. In order to continue their 
trapping operations, these non-resi- 
dents must now take out a non-resident 
fishing and hunting license. The 
license is necessary for every person 
engaged in any manner in setting or 
caring for the traps. Efforts of some 
non-residents to circumvent the new 
law by using boys under 14 years of 
age to care for the traps on Jersey 
lands will be checked, hereafter, by the 
decision of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission that there is no provision 
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in the law under which non-resident 
boys can procure a license to trap or 
hunt in New Jersey. 

Only those aliens who can qualify 
for fishing and hunting licenses as 
owners of unincumbered real estate to 
the value of $2,000 in New Jersey, can 
engage in trapping. All trappers must 
be prepared to show their licenses to 
any warden, policeman, property owner 
or any other person requesting to 
see it. 

The trapping season for muskrat, 
skunk, mink and otter extends from 
November 15 to March 1. These ani- 
mals may be trapped only, and cannot 
legally be shot. 


NEw JERSEY STATE FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION. 


GAME NOTES FROM A 
CORNER OF MAINE 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Ree eD grouse have been plentiful 

in this vicinity, the extremely dry 
summer favoring the raising of their 
broods. Practically no squirrel shoot- 
ing owing to a complete dearth of 
nuts. There seemed to be about the 
usual number of deer in the Ossipee 
valley and adjacent territory, but very 
few were bagged, as no snow came for 
tracking. But .two were shot in the 
limits of this town (Cornish), and on 
Standish plains, an extensive wild 
tract about fifteen miles from Port- 
land, where as many as twenty deer 
are often taken in a season, but few 
are reported. 

A party from this place consisting 
of Bion Bradley, contractor, Ray 
Bradeen and Harold Fessenden 
brought back four deer from a trip to 
Caribou Lake. They reported the 
ruffed grouse as surprisingly plentiful 
along the logging roads; their party 





and another party camping near them 
bagged about sixty of these birds dur- 
ing their stay. A party of linemen 
from the town of Limerick, headed by 
Supt. Ray Quint, returned from the 
big woods with six deer and a big 
wild-cat. Other less fortunate parties 
sighted plenty of deer, but were handi- 
capped by unfavorable hunting condi- 
tions. Indications, however, are of 
more than the average number of kills 
for the whole State, for while stalking 
conditions were not ideal, a period of 
uniformly fine weather favored a lot 
of hunting. One wonders how long 
the deer will be able to maintain their 
numbers, with facilities for their 
destruction increasing each year. The 
automobile has greatly aided in the 
slaughter. Scores now take their ma- 
chines up Moosehead Lake to points 
where the logging roads admit of their 
penetrating into the very heart of the 
wilderness. 

Sebago Lake, on the Mountain Divi- 
sion of the Maine Central, which is 
one of the popular resorts of salmon 
fishers in the state, bears up wonder- 
fully under the terrible grilling to 
which it is subjected each year. This 
season, while the catch may not have 
quite come up to the average in point 
of number, it has been marked by an 
unusual number of specimens above 
average size. 

Brook trout fishing, after the first 
of the season, suffered from low water, 
the effects of the protracted drouth. 

JOHN L. Woopsury, 
Cornish, Me. 


MORE ABOUT THE GRAY 
FOX 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE article in January number 
“Reynard of the Gray Cloak” was 
very good. 


ONE OF MAINE’S SCENIC BEAUTY SPOTS 
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Mr. Shafer speaks of the gray fox 
being able to climb a tree. Some good 
hunters do not think it possible. 


I lived a long time in the Alleghenies 
in Pennsylvania and foxes both red 
and gray were very plentiful. The 
gray predominated. We had _ good 
hounds of Maryland stock, small dogs 
with long ears, not fast but they never 
quit. If a gray fox is jumped out of 
his bed and the dogs are close and 
push him fast he will go into a hole 
or up a tree. If the dogs are noisy 
on the cold trail he will steal out and 
“go yonder” and find ground where he 
can outrun any pack of dogs. 

They can pick their way along an 
almost perpendicular ledge of rock 
where dogs cannot follow, and in thick 
laurel patches a fast dog amounts to 
nothing. They will double back on a 
high log and make a tremendous jump 
at the ‘starting’ place. This trick 
puzzles dogs about as much as any, 
but they have many others. After a 
gray fox runs a while and, as the 
hunter has it, gets “het up,” he will 
not go into a hole or up a tree but 
will die on the ground. So will a wild- 
cat. So will a bear. Why? I do not 
know. When I was just old enough to 
tote my father’s single barreled gun, I 
woke up one morning and saw a beau- 
tiful coat of snow. All of four inches. 
It was Thanksgiving day; and I just 
had to go hunting. The hounds were 
penned up and I took the general util- 
ity dog, a dog of questionable breed, 
but he could run. Likewise he was 
about the only canine that would fol- 
low me so we started without any 
breakfast. There was a dense border 
of Rhododendron along the creek where 
ruffed grouse usually took refuge from 
rain and snow. We called the dog 
“Buff.” Most neighbors called him 
“Tough” as his behavior was not good. 


I was walking along the edge of the 
thicket when I heard Buff let out a 
terrible yell followed with two or three 
short yelps, and out came a gray fox, 
the first I ever saw alive and the larg- 
est I have ever seen. With Buff a close 
second, they ran directly away from 
where I stood, but kicked up so much 
snow that I could not tell much about 
the race, but I was sure Buff would 
catch him. There was a poplar tree 
about a foot in diameter that stood 
alone. It was as straight as a cane 
stalk and not a limb for thirty feet. 
Reynard went up and I have seen 
coons go up a tree no faster. He 
clasped the tree with his front legs 
and boosted with his rear feet. He 
hung over the first limb and I shot 
him out. I don’t think he was badly 
hurt but Buff soon finished the job. 
Several years after this occurrence ] 
wrote a little sketch of it for a paper. 


When it appeared in print I saw a 
comment written by a man who said 
he was a fox hunter and he compared 
my fox to the man’s tame oyster that 
followed him up and down stairs. 

The gray fox is a beautiful animai 
and running ahead of hounds is the 
most graceful of any living thing and 
he will run as fast and as long as the 
fellow with the dirty red coat. I like 
Don Cameron Shafer although I have 
never met him. If he will go into the 
apple orchard, dig a hole eighteen 
inches deep and four feet across, fill 
it with dry buckwheat chaff (this will 
not clog the trap) bait with cracklings. 
(Everything likes salt.) Bury the bait 
at the bottom and make him dig for 
it. Scatter a few pieces outside. 
When he finds it once he will come 
again. Bait him a few times and he 
will get reckless. Then set your trap. 
Fasten the trap to a brush so he can 
go. A lght trap will hold him but 
it must have a double spring, put some 


bait under the trap and you are sure . 


to get him. And you follow up the 
trail and find him caught and held by 
a fence or snag with his ears laid back, 
crouched low, eyes half shut, hoping 
against hope that you will pass him 
by and you shoot him or club him to 
death. I have done such things in the 
long ago but never again. 

E. A. VICKROY, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTHERN FOX HUNTING 
AGAIN 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
N looking over my October copy, I 
notice that one of your southern 
readers, Mr. B. T. Jones of Alabama, 
registers a protest to our northern fox 
hunting methods. 


I am not as old a fox hunter as this 
gentleman, but have hunted foxes more 
or less since along in the late nineties, 
and I was particularly fortunate in 
having for a friend and instructor one 
of the most famous of old-time fox 
hunters to be found in this part of the 
country. 

Here in the Mohawk Valley of the 
old Empire State we have a breed of 
foxes that would give the southern 
dogs a chase they would long remem- 
ber, and it would not even be a@ chase 
after an old dog-fox got thoroughly 
warmed up and started for the next 
county. 

A southern dog or a pack of them 
would have no more chance of catch- 
ing one of our foxes, than the southern 
horses and riders would have in follow- 
ing our dogs through the rough coun- 
try we have to hunt over. 

If Mr. Jones could go out with me 


some fine morning and see one of our 
big red fellows in action, he would 
then understand that the foxes we 
have here, and also throughout the 
New England States, are quite differ- 
ent from the southern foxes. In his 
letter he writes: ‘They even select 
their stands in order to get a good 
shot.” I can easily see from this that 
he fails to understand why our style 
of hunting is different from that of 
riding to hounds, as they do in the 
south. 


No horses could follow our dogs very 
far, so with us the main thing is to 
be able to pick a good stand and keep 
it. I was brought up to believe that 
the worst crime a fox hunter could 
commit was to leave a good stand 
when the dogs were out. And I know 
for a fact that if my old fox-hunting 
friend had been in the party of the 
hunt Mr. Jones writes about, whoever 
it was that left “the stand in the road” 
would have heard a lecture on this 
subject that he would have long 
remembered. 


Down in Alabama they may chase 
foxes, but up here in the north we let 
the dogs do that part of it (it is a 
dog’s life anyway) and we kill them. 
That is, we do, if we have outguessed 
the fox in picking the right stand, and 
the wind is in our favor, and the fox 
does not take a notion at the last mo- 
ment to turn and lead right away from 
us. 

I can easily see how Mr. Jones would 
enjoy his style of hunting and it must 
be fine sport as they practice it in the 
south. Now let him picture a north- 
ern fox hunter getting up on a cold 
morning an hour or two before day- 
light, the weather down to zero or 
colder, and two or three feet of snow 
on the ground. After a hurried break- 
fast he puts on a pair of snow shoes, 
and starts out with one or two dogs 
on a chain, and how those dogs will 
pull you along. 

After walking from one to three 
miles in this way he may run across 
an old track made the day before. The 
dogs take this track and in trying to 
work ‘it out may be fortunate enough 
to run across a fresh track made by 
the fox during the night, or they may 
even jump him from his bed in a 
swamp, swale or thicket. Now starts 
a race that may end in some fence a 
few hours later, or it may extend over 
till the afternoon of the next day. This 
fox might putter around in the swamp 
for an hour or so as if he hated to 
leave it, or he may lead the dogs away 
out of sight and hearing and be gone 
for several hours. 

The fox hunter will soon determine 
the general direction in which the hunt 
has gone and then he has to guess the 


“middle, 


direction in which it will return, and 
pick his stand. 

If he hears the dogs soon enough on 
their return, knows the crossing and 
the lay of the country will permit, he 
may be fortunate enough to put him- 
self in a position to obtain a shot. 

In taking a stand it often happens 
that the fox will turn at the last moment 
before coming in range, and pass near 
the place from which the dogs jumped 
him. Now about this time, the fox 
hunter, if new at the game, will leave 
his stand and work over to where the 
fox has just passed. If he does this 
very thing, nine times out of ten inside 
of an hour he may see the fox and 
dog's pass directly under the tree where 
he had been standing such a _ short 
time before. At this time he will feel 
like “kicking himself full of holes.” 


Can Mr. Jones imagine a northern 
hunter, on one of these fox hunts, 
holding down a stand in some break 
of an old stone wall or fence corner, 
or on some bleak rocky ridge, for 
maybe five or six hours at a time. The 
snow deep on the ground, about ten 
degrees below zero, with a keen wind 
blowing down the valley that seems 
to cut through all the clothes you can 
wear. Your feet so cold that it is hard 
to tell where your legs end and the 
stone wall commences. By pounding 
your arms you keep them just so they 
will bend, if you are lucky to have 
enough hair on your head, slip your 
fingers up under your cap and they 
will keep warm. 

Along about this time you think of 
the nice warm wood fire in the kitchen 
stove at home. And you think of the 
warm dinner you might have had, if 
you had not started out that morning. 
You also think of the supper you will 
put away when you do get home, and 
of the apples and cider in the cellar. 

It is growing dark and you stay, 
determined to stick it out as long as 
you can see to shoot. It grows colder 
and at last you start for home, maybe 
the snow has packed so hard with the 
wind by this time that you carry your 
snow shoes on your back, and walk 
over the hard snow. After a little of 
this you get into a hollow out of the 
wind and flounder in snow up to your 
and on go the snow shoes 
again. When you have had from three 
to five miles of this sort of going up 
hill and down you are at home. At 
times I have had to walk as far as ten 
miles to get home and after being on 
my feet all day. This is quite some 
different than riding to hounds, down 
in Alabama. 


On your arrival home you may find 
both dogs there ahead of you, and hear 
in a few days that Bill Brown had 
killed a fox there ahead of your dogs, 
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several miles from where you had been 
trying to warm a stone wall. Or, just 
as likely. as not, you find no dogs, and 
you eat your supper and wonder when 
they will come in. You go out and 
leave the wood shed door open, so the 
dogs can get in, and then lose little 
time in getting to bed. * But you don’t 
sleep very sound, a little noise about 
the house, the blinds may rattle with 
the wind, you get up and go down to 
the shed to see if the dogs have re- 
turned, but no dogs. It’s a cold night 
and you wish they were home and go 
back to bed. 

The next morning whon you get up, 
a little stiff and tired perhaps, you find 
the dogs have not returned. After a 
hurried meal you take your gun and 
start out again looking for tracks. You 
find plenty of tracks where the snow 
is soft and lose them again on the 
hard snow, and then make for the 
swamp where the hunt started. If your 
luck is with you, soon you hear the 
dogs, but they seem a long ways off. 
They are coming now, sure enough, 
but their baying sounds different in 
some way, kind of long drawn out. 

You now catch a glimpse of the fox 
and he is coming along straight for 
the hay stack where you are waiting. 
He is not running now, but just swing- 
ing along easy like, but you notice his 
head and tail are carried low, his 
tongue is hanging out and he keeps 
looking back for the dogs. He is try- 
ing to rest up a little by only moving 
along at their speed. You knock him 
over with a charge of B. B.’s and go 
and pick him up. Soon the dogs come 
in at hardly more than a walk, their 
feet cut and bleeding. They sniff the 
big red fellow over and lie down on 
the snow. After giving them a drink 
of water from your thermos bottle, 
and just a bite ‘to eat, you start for 
home, maybe skinning the fox in the 
first woods you pass through. And all 
the way home you are thinking that 
he was “some fox” and that they are 
“some” dogs. You may also think of 
Mr. Jones down in Alabama, and 
wonder how far his hounds and horses 
would have gone through the snow 
after the red fellow you had slung over 
your shoulder. 

As he says, “every country has its 
customs,” and while he can chase them 
in the south, we have to hunt them up 
here and use a gun if we want to get 
the fox. I have written more than I 
intended when I started in and maybe 
it is just as well that I haven’t got 
started on our northern hounds, or I 
might have written a book about them. 


Harry A. DONALDSON, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I have been a reader of your maga- 
zine for some time, so I am sending a 
picture of a full-blooded English Beagle 
with her 7 puppies. Hoping to see it 
in your good book, 

JETTA W. ERNEST, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


STANDING REDWOODS 
WORTH MORE THAN 
LUMBER 


PASE the redwoods is not merely 

a sentimental or zxsethetic move- 
ment—it is a matter of supreme eco- 
nomic importance to the state and na- 
tion,” declared J. D. Grant, chairman 
of the Save the Redwoods League, in 
his address before an audience at the 
California Academy of Sciences, Golden 


Park. Mr. Grant’s topic was, ‘Saving . 


a Priceless Heritage—the Redwoods,” 
and he illustrated his remarks with 
some beautiful new views expressly 
taken for the Save the Redwoods 
League, picturing some of the tracts 
of giant redwoods recently saved in the 
new Humboldt State Redwood Park 
near Eureka. A motion-picture film 
of Sequoia sempervirens and Sequoia 
gigantea was also shown. 


Mr. Grant described the activities 
which had resulted in the saving up to 
the present time of over 5,000 acres of 
primeval redwood forest, but pointed 
out that this was less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the total stand of red- 
wood trees remaining in California. 
He urged the need of suport of saving 
larger areas, particularly along the 
State Highway, and outlined the plan 
for a Redwood National Park of at 
least 20,000 acres. 


Some interesting statistics were given 
showing that thousands of people 
travel each year into the redwood belt 
to see these unique and beautiful trees 
and spend their vacation under their 
branches. This travel, according to Mr. 
Grant, is but the forerunner of a much 
larger incursion of tourists, vacation- 
ists, campers and sightseers who will 
throng in thousands to see the red- 
woods because of their beauty, their 
grandeur and theid unique scientific 
interest. 


“The Redwood Highway,” he de- 
clared, “is destined in years to come to 
be as famous as Niagara, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, or the Yose- 
mite National Park. In some ways I 
fee] that it surpasses these natural 
wonders, for the redwoods are growing, 
living things, whose beauty is develop- 
ing with the passage of time. Contrast 
these cool, inviting shades along this 
part of California State’s highway 
with the hot, treeless stretches that ex- 
tend through the great central valleys 
of this State.” 

The speaker told of the present ef- 
forts of operating lumber companies 
along the line of reforestation, and 
praised the efforts of these companies 
to assure a continuous future lumber 
supply. He declared, however, that re- 
forestation did not in any way take 
the place of saving the redwoods. 

“You have no doubt been hearing of 
late implications that this work of sav- 
ing the redwoods is not so very neces- 
sary because the process of reforesta- 
tion has proved successful and will 
raise up new forests to take the place 
of those cut down,” he said. “This is 
not the fact. For reforestation, while 
it is important and highly desirable, 
and will, without question, supply a 
large percentage of the future lumber 
demand, cannot possibly serve to re- 
place the ancient trees, from five hun- 
dred to three thousands years of age. 
The redwood is a wonderful thing. A 
tree is cut down, and time after time a 
vigorous growth of new trees will 
spring up from the sprouts at the base 
of the old trunk. Moreover, so deter- 
mined is the redwood to live that slight 
injury near its base will cause fresh 
new shoots to burst forth, and these, 
if chopped away, will appear again, 
ever expressing the vast strength of 
their forbears, so victorious in a mil- 
lion-year battle against lightning, fire 
and hurricane. New shoots will grow 
in a comparatively short time to a 
height of forty to fifty feet, but there 
they stop their swift advance, and it 
is not for hundreds or thousands of 
years that they will tower into the sky 
from one to three hundred feet and 
reach their amazing maturity of girth. 
Destroyers of the giant redwoods can 
never hope to replace their victims by 
replanting. This process should and will 
continue, but let it be distinctly clear 
that replanting, or reforestation, is 
not replacing the ancient giants. ‘Sec- 
ond growth’ is a temporary expedi- 
ent; the growth of a real redwood is a 
mysterious event, beyond the power of 
man’s control, a sublime work of ages.” 


J. D. GRANT, 
Save the Redwoods League. 


THE WEASEL 

‘ORE of the most interesting of our 

smaller animals from the stand- 
point of both the naturalist and the 
conservationist, is the weasel. Its 
courage and destructiveness are out of 
all proportion to its size, and even some 
animals and birds larger than itself 
consider it a dangerous adversary. 
Occasionally one of the hawks or larger 
raptorial birds will attack a weasel and 
attempt to carry it off, but not in- 
frequently the weasel comes off victor. 
Instances of this kind have been re- 
ported, where the weasel by twisting 
its long and flexible neck, bit its ad- 
versary to death while the latter was 
in the act of flying away with it. It is 
sometimes stated that a weasel seldom 
if ever kills except for food. It is a 
well recognized fact, however, that it 
frequently invades a hen roost and 
kills a number of hens for the pure 
lust of killing. Occasionally, if the de+ 
mands of hunger are not pressing, the 
weasel will bury its kill and devour it 
at some later time. Its usual method 
of attack is to bite its prey through 
the head and into the brain, which is 
generally eaten first. Due to its ex- 
treme agility and long, flexible body, 
it can readily follow mice, moles and 
rats into their holes. Its scent, too, is 
extremely keen and it has no difficulty 
in tracking its prey by this means. 

The weasel seems to have no par- 
ticular fear of man either, except, per- 
haps, in the vicinity of civilized com- 
munities where it is persecuted. Fre- 
quently, I have come within 20 or 25 
feet of them. On most of these oc- 
casions they evinced no evidence of fear 
whatever, but only an unbounded curi- 
osity. They would skip about, and 
cocking their heads to one side, would 
scrutinize me from various angles, 
sometimes peering at me through the 
crevices of stone walls or from behind 
fence posts, stones or trees. After 
having satisfied themselves that they 
had no particular occasion to fear me, 
they hopped away indifferently and 
went about their business. 

From a conservation standpoint, tho 
number of weasels in a locality should 
be controlled within reasonable limits 
at least. They frequently attack and 
kill some of our finest game birds, such 
as the partridge and woodcock. Rab- 
bits, too, not infrequently fall a victim 
to this predacious little animal, and 
poultry yards are a favorite field for 
their dépredations. They sometimes 
spring into the air after a partridge 
at the moment of flushing them and at 
times are successful in bringing them 
down and killing them. Such instances 
are typical of the weasel’s daring and 
craftiness. _ ; 

In’ localities where the weasel is mo- 


lested, it is rather difficult to hunt and 
keep in control, as it becomes very 
wary and suspicious. It is also very 
prolific, giving birth to four or five at 
a time and breeding sometimes two or 
three litters a year. Because of these 
facts, its predacious and bloodthirsty 
habits are liable to become a serious 
menace to the wild life of a community. 
Strenuous efforts should be inaugu- 


rated to reduce their numbers, and it is 
a wise and safe rule to kill every one 
Rao 


on sight. 





FOX ~ DOES 935: ieMILES 2 aN 


HOUR BUT FAILS AT 40 

A FRIEND of mine, while riding in 

his car one evening, perceived a red 
fox trotting along just ahead of him. 
Thinking to have some fun with the 
animal, my friend pushed the car up 
to 35 miles. The fox kept to the road 
and had no trouble in maintaining his 
distance. My friend then shoved the 
speed up to forty, overtaking the ani- 
mal and killing it. 


SKUNK STRONG FOR 
REVENGE 

A GENTLEMAN riding along in his 

car late at night accidentally ran 
over a family of skunks. The mother 
had the good fortune to escape unin- 
jured, and as the driver looked back to 
ascertain the extent of damages, he was 
surprised to see the animal coming 
along in hot pursuit. Needless to say, 
he did not wait. i. Li. BAILEY. 


“THE FIGHT FOR EVER- 
GREEN TREES” 

THE people of the United States con- 
sume twice as much softwood lum- 
ber, says the New York State College 

of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
The softwoods are cut off more rap- 
idly because of their better adaptation 
tv man’s needs and their lighter weight. 
The pines, the hemlocks and spruces 
float, and this makes transportation to 
the mills comparatively easy. They 
are hauled by bobsleds or sent by flume 
or chute to a stream or lake and floated 
to the mills. The maples, beeches and 
birehes will very often sink, which 
necessitates artificial means of trans- 
portation, such as motor trucks, trac- 


tors and railroads, or expensive raft. 
ing. Even where such costly transport 
is required for softwoods the greater 
value of the product has made lumber- 
ing profitable. But with hardwoods 
this type of logging is too expensive 
except where the hardwoods are espe- 
cially fine and*the demand is good with 
a near market. 

The dwindling supply of softwood 
timber is making it more profitable to 
plant evergreen trees than ever before. 
Today many hardwood forests and 
farm woodlots are being converted to 
the more valuable softwoods. It often 
pays on such woodlots to girdle un- 
merchantable trees so the undergrowth 
of softwoods that have been artificial- 
ly planted or naturally reseeded will 
not be retarded by the shade of the 
older hardwoods. By cutting the bark 
around the hardwood trees their foliage 
will disappear and the trees will die, 
thus allowing enough light to fall upon 
the young softwoods to give them their 
natural rate of growth. In the -aver- 
age forest such elimination of hard- 
woods allows the coniferous or softwood 
species to take on additional volume of 
about one-quarter cord annually for 
25 to 30 years, depending upon their 
age. This increase in growth will off- 
set the expense of girdling and keep 
the forest on a profitable basis. 

N. Y. STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


REMARKABLE TRAPSHOOT- 
ING AVERAGES 
ee Ye in the history of trapshoot- 
ing have the averages compiled on 
clay targets been as high as in 1923. 

John R. Taylor, of Newark, Ohio, is 
credited with the best average ever 
made by a trapshooter. Taylor shot 
at 2,000 targets and broke 1,969 for an 
average of .9845. The best previous 
average was made in 1922 by Frank 
Troeh. His figures were .9838. Tay- 
lor is a professional. The best ama- 
teur average in 1923 was .9823 by P. 
R. Miller of Dallas, Tex. W. H. Heer 
of Guthrie, Okla., also went over the 
98 per cent. mark in the amateur ranks 
and Fred Tomlin of Glassboro, N. J., 
went over in the profesional ranks. 

In 1922 the Winchester Shooting 
team had an average of .9728. In 
1923 the Winchester squad averaged 
.9745—the best ever compiled by five 
representatives of any one concern, 

Not only did this team outclass all 
others, but Duncan broke all world’s 
records when he smashed 621 targets 
straight and 648 out of 650, and Tom- 
lin broke 248 straight from 22 yards, 
also a world’s record, and the best two 
trapshooting performances of the year. 
These shooters used the Winchester 
ventilated rib gun and Repeater shells. 
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NOTES ON WINTER 
CAMPING 


Camping at this season of the year 
appeals perhaps only to the minority 
and it holds charms that attract only 
the more hardy and the true lovers of 
nature at all seasons and under all con- 
ditions. Camping in the winter calls 
into play all the resources and skill of 
the camper. It requires methods and 
equipment for securing shelter, warmth 
and food that milder weather conditions 
do not demand. The securing of these 
essentials during the midsummer 
months can be bungled through in some 
manner or other by the veriest tyro and 
with assurance of attaining these ele- 
mental comforts in some small degree 
at least. During the winter months, 
however, the man who cannot construct 
adequate shelter and build a good fire 
and cook the most essential foods in the 
right way is sure to suffer discomforts 
and privations that prove detrimental 
to physical and mental health and 
vigor. 

For a man of experience, however, 
there is a peculiar joy and satisfaction 
in having attained a mastery over the 
elements, and because of this the ac- 


tual benefits derived and appreciation | 


of nature fostered thereby is enhanced 
many times. 

The aspect of nature during the win- 
ter months has a forbidding air to many 
people. The landscape appears dull 
and dreary and devoid of interest. To 
others, again, there is a great charm 
and wealth of beauty in such a land- 
scape. The bare trees. silhouetted 
against a yellow sunset, the soft snow- 
flakes drifting quietly down the aisles 
of a forest solitude, the still, cold, brac- 
ing air all lend a zest and beauty to life 
in the open at this season of the year 
that to some is not approached at any 
other time of the year. 

Many of nature’s secrets, too, are best 
studied during the winter months, and 
a sympathetic attention to nature in her 
dormant state is conducive to a better 
understanding and a greater apprecia- 
tion of her wondrous processes as they 
gradually unfold themselves with the 
advent of warmer weather. Later than 
this, the maze of throbbing life is diffi- 
cult to entangle except for the most 
experienced naturalists. Every sight, 
sound and odor is elusive and seems 
capable of many solutions and inter- 
pretations. During the winter, how- 
ever, many of the habits of animals 
are readily disclosed by a study of the 
printed record in the snow; the vari- 
ous species of birds and their habits 
are easily studied because of their com- 
parative scarcity and the ease with 
which they may be seen; the trees stand 
naked and bare revealing their true 
forms and characteristics —each and 
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every torm of plant and animal life 
seems as though it existed in its sim- 
plest and most primitive form and 
waiting to be born. 

An over emphasis upon the luxuries 
and comforts of present day civiliza- 
tion, especially in the larger cities, 
makes a more intimate contact of 
man and nature in her less hospit- 
able moments a great desirability if 
not almost a necessity. It makes a 
man’s pulse throb and his blood flow 
as is normal in perfect health; it fos- 
ters a wholesome and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the gospel of nature as 
revealed in its simplest form; above 
all it tends to develop a type of man- 
hood and womanhood that because of 
the enervating and softening influ- 
ences existing in the present day so- 
cial order is more in demand than 
ever before. Camp life in winter 
offers the most potent means of stim- 
ulating this intimate contact between 
man and nature. SENECA. 








A LUCKY HUNTER WITH A SILVER FOX. 


PHOTO SENT IN BY A CONTRIBUTOR 


ATTENTION 
Wie als. Ge OlCs ES 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I WAS much interested in Mr. 

Hodges’ letter in the January num- 
ber and I have had the same experi- 
ence as he. I will attempt to explain 
what little I know regarding the inci- 
dent or similar incidents which I have 
watched. 

A few years ago I was called to 
South America and while there had a 
great many wonderful hunting trips. 
On one of these occasions my partner 
and I were tramping through a heavy 


woods when we were attracted by a 
large black snake coiled about a limb 
and lying as still as death. My part- 
ner bade me stand still and be quiet 
and I would witness an unusual sight. 
He then pointed out to me a little 
‘“pampas” squirrel about three feet 
away on the same limb. He was watch- 
ing Mr. Snake intently, but the snake 
seemed to have the better of the “Bat- 
tle of Eyes,” as the little squirrel ap- 
peared nervous. But still he did not 
move. Soon we could see that the 
snake was much closer to the squirrel 
than when we first noticed him, al- 
though to the naked eye he appeared 
not to be moving, and before many 
minutes he began drawing for the 
spring and soon was coiled about fif- 
teen inches from the squirrel. Then 
he struck. When they both hit the 
ground thirty feet below, the snake 
had made three or four complete coils 
about the little fellow, who was soon 
dead. 


After making sure he had killed his 
prey the snake started to crawl away. 
But I sent him an invitation from my 
Savage to halt, which he obeyed. I 
afterwards learned that this partic- 
ular snake feeds mostly on bird eggs 
and that his chief recreation is killing 
these little “balls of fur,’ which he 
does for no other reason than that he 
likes to. 


On two later occasions I watched 
the same process, always with the same 
result. And the snake always crawled 
away after the kill apparently satis- 
fied. The snake we killed measured 
6 ft. 8% in. long and 4% in. around 
his body. 

Now I would like to hear from some 
reader of this magazine through these 
columns something about hunting the 
now nearly extinct black goose. (I 
don’t know the book name.) 

I had the pleasure some time ago to 
take part in a black goose hunt while 
on a trip far into Canada, and had 
the extreme good fortune to “bag’’ one 
and a big fellow at that. 

At that time I had for a hunting 
mate a man well versed in the cus- 
toms of this particular wild fowl. 


Now before many months pass I 
plan to take another trip to that coun- 
try, and with a fellow who knows 
nothing of outdoor life or hunting. So 
any information any reader can give 
me about hunting the Canadian black 
goose will be very interesting to me. 


I love to shoot the two-barrel gun 
best of all. I have a special Parker 
12 bore and never use any other gun 
except on rare occasions a 20-gauge 
pump. 

A CONSTANT READER, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 













Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


Announcing the winner for 1923; Large 
mouth black bass, Northern Division 


ALBERT 
BERNDTSON, 
WINNER OF THE 
LARGE-MOUTH 
BASS PRIZE, WITH 
HIS TROPHY.5 sTHp 
FISH WEIGHED 
FIVE AND ONE- 
HALF POUNDS 


Albert Berndtson, a fifteen-year-old boy of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, was the lucky Sonny 
Boy to catch the prize large-mouth bass in the 
Northern Division. Below is his letter, telling of 
the capture, and his affidavit, giving the informa- 
tion required for entry in the contest. 







We congratulate Albert on his success—a five- 
and-a-half-pound black bass is a trophy of which 
any mature angler may well be proud. 





Soon after I had read about the Sonny Boy Fishing Contest, I hooked into a 5¥2-lb. 
large-mouth bass. It was considered large for this district, and for that reason I have 
entered it in your contest. 

I am fifteen years old, and this is my first year bait casting, so you can see that I'm 
far from being an expert. 

There is a little story to tell about catching tis fish. 

I had been casting all afternoon without results. Towards dusk I was casting into a 
rocky channel. On my last cast ther? was a lunge on the line. Not having enough experi- 
ence, I did not play him long enough. When I had the fish among the rocks near shore 
(he was the biggest I had seen except in pictures), the line broke. Dropping the rod I 
jumped knee-deep into the water and managed to get him up on shore. He tipped the 
scales at 5% Tbs. 

I am enclosing affidavit, pictures, and tracing. 
Here’s hoping I win a hunting knife at least. 
Yours truly, 


AFFIDAVIT ALBERT BERNDTSON. 
T hereby swear that this statement signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 
Kind of Fish: Large-mouth black bass. Describe artificial lure used: Heddon’s Dowagiac ‘‘Vamp” 
Weight: 5% lbs. Length: 20% inches. Girth: 14% inches. minnow, Shiner scale finish. 
When caught: August 10, 1923. Line used: Kennebunk braided. 
Where: Mud Pond Dracut, Mass. Time of day: Dusk, about 7 :45. 
Rod used: ‘‘Luckie"” steel casting, 5% ft. Caught by (Signed) : Albert Berndtson, 
Reel: Meisselbach ‘‘Tripart.” Street: 40 Swan. 


City: Lawrence. State: Massachusetts. 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) : 
1. Herbert L. Swan, 109 Pleasant St., Methuen, Mass. 2. William Clough, 6 Montgomery St., Lawrence, Mass. 


We want every Sonny Boy under eighteen years of age to enter our 1924 contest. ‘The first an- 
nouncement was made in the January issue and a great many entries have already been made. 
If you failed to register last month, delay no longer. [Fill out the coupon below. We will then 
enter your name as a contestant. If you fail to do this, you will regret it next summer, when 
you hook that big fellow. Full details and conditions of the contest will be published in a Spring 


issue. ENROLGESN OW? 


sees em seem TT A  ; ke Se 


Editor, 
SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, 


ForREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
‘New York, N. Y. 


*Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonny Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 
] (am, a Sonnysbavednd my age is... .,..1q aeons oo Seer St ces 86.06 Rives 


I am the father of a Sonny Boy whose age is...... 


DEVINE Stese coe U0 00 SGT eee RO PS 4 he eS SAS CS Od G6 0 7 aoe 0 Meee op eae eae 


Address:a. +a 5.00 Ge Oe Cee «+g EGR ocelot City and) State crates» «+ «os + Swe cent neta 
*Check whether entry is made by father or son. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 71) 


too dense to attempt a bold forage 
through its heart, and we consequently 
bore off to the right, coming out on the 
former shore line, to the southward. 

It was comparatively easy walking 
here, because we had the benefit of the 
sandy beach, now high and dry. 

For two miles we kept to the narrow 
strip of hammock beach, a million tiny 
crustaceans crunching under foot. At 
our left, dancing under the sun, lay 
flat, island-dotted country to the point 
where it met the horizon. Sometimes, 
when the wind blew in from those terri- 
ble ’gator holes, or muck-filled sloughs, 
the stench was almost more than we 
could bear—the stench of decaying fish. 
The receding water had left wide areas 
of alternate projecting marl and limc- 
stone and dazzling sand, to say noth- 
ing of the criss-cross patterns of the 
sloughs, now clearly seen in the sun- 
light, now disappearing into the great 
oceans of sawegrass. 

Tragedies there were on every side, 
but it was the sloughs which seemed to 
provide the grim drama, the pathos. 
The muck was often dotted in half-mile 
zones, with the husks of fish—mere 
sun-dried shells from which vultures 
had long since torn all meat. Con- 
spicuous were the cylindrical, metallic 
shapes of the sinister Gar, their long 
snouts, serrated and vicious, yawning 
to the glow of the insistent heat. Oc- 
casionally we came upon a black and 
ooze-chocked ditch down which many 
Seminoles shad poled their cypress 
*glade skiffs and canoes, in days gone 
by, a fact which could be easily sub- 
stantiated by the parted sawgrass and 
the snow-white pig-weed, bent ever so 


little by slaps from poles. The pig- 
weed is made to mark the trail, but it 
is done with such infinite skill that 
only an Indian would detect these 
twisting, deviously - fashioned water 
lanes through miles of grass. 

No part of this tragic picture es- 
caped Sonnyboy, who was fascinated 
and impressed by the drama _ being 
enacted. Now the real Everglades 
asserted their claim to mystery and 
tropic delight. It was one thing to 
motor along a marl road, and quite 
another to explore a large hammock. 

On our right the wall of jungle 
rose, the myrtle and bay predominat- 
ing. But lack of water was beginning 
to tell and the scrub oaks were the 
first to suffer. Their topmost plumage 
was beginning to turn a= sickly, 
anemic, brownish green. On rounding 
sharp turns, we surprised flocks of 
aquatic fowl and up they scurried at 
our unexpected approach, herons and 
gulls, lumbering vultures and mincing 
little spindle-legged, pointed-bill birds 
with an amazing penchant for forag- 
ing food on the damp muck-banks of 
the sloughs. 


“In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 
The thought was recurrent. For an 


inexorable Fate had settled over this ~ 


majestic place. Things which since the 
beginning of Time had subsisted on 
water—the pure, fresh water of the 
Everglades, when uncontaminated by 


outside influences—the healing, life- 
giving six- to eight-foot flow, were 
doomed! Now that Tamiami Trail 


Canal sucked the very heart out of 
the area. 

A sizeable ridge of hard marl per- 
mitted us to walk several hundred feet 
out from the hammock, at this junc- 
ture, and I led the way to an immense 
depression, flanked by sawgrass almost 





ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE CANAL, WHERE HOMESTEADERS ARE ALREADY 
BEGINNING TO GATHER, WITH AN EYE TO THE RICH MUCK LANDS OF THE HAM- 


MOCKS, SUCH MOTOR EQUIPMENT AS THIS IS OFTEN SEEN. 


SONNYBOY WAS 


ALL FOR TRYING A TOUR IN THIS MANNER 
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a 


SONNYBOY WEARING THE FLORIDA 
SMILE THAT REFUSES TO BE ERASED. 
HE LOVED WATERWAYS AND BOATS 


as high as our heads. In the center of 
it a little mucky water, like a paste, 
remained. Here was one squirming 
mass of large and small fish in their 
last death struggle! Mud-daubed gar 
thrashed and snapped at their fellow 
sufferers, mean-dispositioned as_ al- 
ways. A pitiful collection of minnows, 
in one congested and solidified “stew,” 
seemed almost to rise and fall with the 
regularity of breathing. On the far 
side, lazily coiled in the cool shadows 
of the grass and a single myrtle clump, 
was an enormous water moccasin. 

“Kill it,’ I said to Sonnyboy, “good 
practice.” 

The rifle went to his shoulder and 
for a nervous minute he remained 
poised. Then there was a report, a 
tiny puff of smoke against the gold of 
the sunshine, and the repulsive reptile 
slumped flat upon the bed of muck, shot 
through the head! It was a perfect 
example of marksmanship. 

But Sonnyboy could not keep his eyes 
from the dying fish. 

“There’s no way to save them?” he 
inquired. 

“No,” I assured him, “there are two 
conflicting forces at work out here: 
Nature and Man. And Man appears 
to be winning. All of this great Ever- 
glade country has meant nothing to 
Florida—ever. It was a realm of 
muck, water and wilderness. Now it 
is being’ reclaimed and will be put to 
practical use. We are living to see the 


day when Man shall have harnessed 
the Everglades and conquered its mys- 
teries. As cruel as it may seem to the 
things which live here and have their 
home, it was inevitable. The IDEA 
is right. An unproductive land is to 
blossom with crops and with villages.” 


When we returned to the hammock 
and walked some quarter of a mile 
along its little beach, we found that its 
entire length had been traversed, and 
we must take to the open ’Glades. I 
swung my binoculars into line and took 
a good look westward at a half-dozen 
of the far-flung myrtle clumps and 
hammocks. South of our _ present 
place, I made out a hammock which 
was obviously one of the very much 
larger keys—large enouth to be digni- 
fied by the name of “island.” It lay 
perhaps three and a half miles distant, 
and my glasses told me that its foliage 
was both luxuriant and full-grown, a 
clump of palms raising their bushy 
heads to a considerable height. It had 
been cut off from observation at the 
canal by the present sizeable hammock. 


“We'll make that one,” I said to 
Sonnyboy, “it’s a whopper, too, and 
picturesque. From all I can make out 
with the binoculars, there is water on 
the south side. We may not be able to 
get there, but it’s worth trying, at least. 
Better watch your hands from this on; 
the sawgrass comes by its name justly. 
You can get some nasty cuts without 
being conscious of it. But before we go 
another step we must take our kerosene 
bath or the chiggers and hammock in- 
sects will eat us alive.” 


This was also a new experience for 
Son. I made him sit on the sand and 
strip off his boots, double leggings and 
socks, and also roll up his trousers as 
far as they would go. Then I rubbed 
both legs thoroughly with the kerosene, 
a bottle of which had been brought 
along for the purpose. Finished with 
him, I did likewise. It’s a compulsory 
’Glades rule. On my first trip into the 
hammocks, I had ignored the sugges- 
tion of a guide and, as a consequence, 
suffered for a month following with 
bites which were of the embedded kind, 
and nearly drove me mad. But neither 
red bugs nor chiggers nor plant lice 
have any use for the smell or the taste 
of kerosene. It is an intensely service- 
able protection. 

We made our start now, as odorifer- 
ous as an overturned country lamp. 
It was warm—very, very warm, the 
sun haying climbed higher in the 
heavens, and the double leggins caused 
our feet and legs to burn and per- 
spire, but both canvas and the stoutest 
leather kind are necessary as a safe- 
guard against rattlers, moccasins, and 
the equally poisonous tiny green coral 





LOOKING OUT FROM OUR HAMMOCK 
UPON A BAYOU AND SLOUGH, IN WHICH 
GREW A DENSE MAZE OF LILY PADS. 


MULLET AND FRESH-WATER BREAM 
WERE VERY MUCH IN EVIDENCE, AN 
IDEAL PLACE FOR THEM TO HIDE 


snake of the thickets on the hammock 
land. 

Five different attempts to find pass- 
able ground were made before we met 
with success. The sloughs were numer- 
ous and we did not dare attempt to 
wade through them, lest we become 
mired in the muck. Other places, 
seemingly dry enough, where sawgrass 
grew intermittently, gave way beneath 
us, and up came the bubbling ooze with 
the first step. It was dangerous going. 
But after exploring around the north- 
ern side of the hammock for some dis- 
tance, we located marl, limestone and 
white sand, and, by exercising great 
care, picked our way gradually around 
to the west once more and in the gen- 
eral direction of the large hammock. 
Several attractive myrtle clumps broke 
the monotony of the hike but we did 
not stop to explore them. 


Had we been able to proceed in a 
direct line, the distance to the camp 
site would have been no greater than 
my first estimate of it, but the sloughs 
and the “bad spots” and the occasional 
masses of sawgrass, too thick for safe 
passage, brought us detours past count- 
ing, and it was noon before we finally 
came up to our beautiful hammock. It 
is very difficult walking out there, and 
we were weary from the effort of it. 
Our clothes were hacked by the grass 
and our hands lined with tiny cuts 
from which the blood ran. Carrying 
the luggage in that extreme heat was 





HUNTERS GO OUT UPON THE ’GLADES 

PRAIRIES—IN AUTOMOBILES, MIND YOU 

—AND WHERE THE AREAS HAVE DRIED, 

FIND DEER IN PLENTY CN THE WOODED 

HAMMOCKS AND IN THE PINE SECTION. 
A SHORT DAY’S BAG 


length and a mile wide in places. 


an added woe, although it is strangely 
true of the Everglades that a fresh, 
clean, invigorating breeze is nearly al- 
ways blowing. Otherwise, it would be 
unbearable. 

I had said nothing since we departed 
from the canal, on the subject of Son- 
nyboy’s aversion to the expedition and 
a night on a hammock, nor had he evi- 
denced a return of the fear which had 


been obvious as he saw those blood 


stains on the dredge tender. A boy 
should never carry with him the belief 
that there is anything in the great 
outdoors past his conquering. Sonny 
had a lesson to learn. 

I judged that the present hammock 
was not less than twelve miles in 
We 
entered it at its eastern extremity, and 
for the first time it was necessary for 
me to get out my machete, to make a 
preliminary opening through the dense 
undergrowth, vines, grass and water- 
oak. At just one point could the ham- 
mock be reached at all, for the sur- 
rounding country was muck-wet and 
very treacherous. Some eight or more 
inches of water lay to the southward, 
lapping right up to the roots of a few 
straggling mangroves and the scrub 
oaks. But on the northern side the 
marl projections again came to our 
rescue. Knee deep in black slime and 
rotted vegetation, we at last gained 
high ground. 

It was cool and shadowy there in 
that vast city of trees, and strangely 
silent. The slashes of the machete 
sounded well nigh blasphemous. Bear- 
ing to the left, we dodged around and 
under ferns head-high, clumps of cus- 
tard apples, and very small bays, vines 
of the “entangling alliance” kind, and 
at last saw the sunlight and the open 
ahead of us again, accompanied by a 
very low, musical ripple of water. 
This spot was indeed more like the real 
Everglades and the real hammocks, 
prior to drainage. 

“An ideal spot for lunch,” I sug- 
gested, “and a rest. Tired?” 

“No, Dad, but I’m so hungry I could 
eat sawgrass,” Sonnyboy responded. 

“How about fried black bass?” 

“Great!” 

There was a rise of good, firm 
ground here, shaded by one of the 
largest myrtles we had seen, and the 
sod cloth which I had brought along 
was spread out, and a fire started 
down nearer the water’s edge, on a 
ten-foot square mound of sand and 
tiny shells. Dry wood was to be found 
in abundance, but I had heard the 
danger of hammock fires and was 
cautions, lest the breeze carry sparks 
back into the woods and jungle. 

From where we squatted, we could 
look out on a most interesting ex- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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UODPEAPERIENCES 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


POSSIBLY the following may im- 
press itself upon some one and 

save him from an unpleasant experi- 

ence if not actual physical injury. 


This story is repeated as nearly as 
possible as it was told to me by the 
hunter himself. 


George D. and a friend were sitting 
on a high ledge overlooking a “deer 
run” in the ravine beneath. Presently 
Geo. detected a “bob cat” skulking 
along through the brush on the op- 
posite side of the run way. 


“Watch me finish that ‘deer slayer,’ 
whispered Geo. as he fired. At the 
shot the cat leaped out of sight in 
the bushes. 

“You missed her,’ said his compan- 
ions. “Shot under. I saw the bullet 
strike under in that old log. I can 
see the spot where it struck.” 


’ 


“Keep your eye on it, I’m going 
down and look,” said Geo., laying aside 
his rifle and sliding down over the 
ledges. 

Crossing the ravine he could see the 
broken spot on the log and with his 
“eye on it” he stepped over and sat 
down on his heels to examine it. A 
movement attracted his attention. 
Raising his eyes he saw under a thick 
brush not two yards away the infuri- 
ated cat with eyes ablaze on the very 
point of springing at him. Attempt- 
ing to rise to spring back he caught 
both heels on an old root and went over 
flat on his back just as the body of 
the cat went over without touching 
him. Without trying to arise he rolled 
behind a hemlock snatching out his 
hunting knife to protect himself from 
the next attack. As the cat didn’t 
“come back” he peered by the tree and 
beheld a most unusual spectacle. 

There was the cat a few feet away 
viciously dragging out and biting off 
loops of its own intestines. 

Meanwhile the friend had slid down 
over the ledges and came running up 
with both rifles. The cat seeing rein- 
forcements coming slipped into a “blow 
down” where she was located and 
finished. 

Examination showed a “creased” bul- 
let wound across the under side of the 
cat’s abdomen where she had almost 
hopped over the bullet as she was run- 
ning along when the shot was fired. 
When she leaped at Geo. the crease had 
opened up and let out a fo'ld of in- 
testine and the pain from the exposed 
bowl had distracted her attention from 
her adversary to her own injury. 

Why she tried to disembowel herself 
I leave to some one who knows to ex- 
plain. They toted her down to the 
road and at the store that night she 
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weighed not far from 30 pounds. I 
have forgotten the exact figure. 

The moral is obvious and may save 
some one from a less fortunate experi- 
ence. 

I notice frequent discussions as to 
whether cats will ever attack a human 
being. Late in the afternoon—almost 
evening—last April—nearly the first of 
May—a friend noticed a cat in the 
bushes near the highway and stopped 
to look at her. As the stopping of 
the machine did not alarm her he 
started to walk up to her to see her run. 
But she didn’t run. _ Instead, she 
crouched to spring, flattened her ears, 
bared her teeth and made unpleasantly 
suggestive movements with her hind 
feet. Believing discretion the better 
part of valor he retired, beat a stra- 
tegic retreat and went his way, leaving 
the bob cat mistress of the situation. 
She undoubtedly had a litter of kittens 
back in the bushes and was fully pre- 
pared and intended to prevent inter- 
ference. Although she was not exactly 
on the offensive, there is a suggestion 
here to look out for cats when on your 
spring fishing trip. Ordinarily they 
will see you and run before you can see 
them, but a cat with a litter behind 
her is not to be fooled with. 

Last winter a man saw a muskrat 
crossing a pond on the ice and seeing 
an easy pelt in sight caught up a light 
stick and ran out to get it. Much to 
his surprise the rat seeing him coming 
turned toward and attacked him. At 
the first blow the stick broke near 
his hand and went whirling away over 
the ice and our friend had a very un- 
pleasant and exciting five minutes get- 
ting away without being bitten. An- 
other man under almost the same con- 
ditions was less fortunate and was bit- 
ten several times. I heard of a third 
experience similar to the above but do 
not recall the outcome. Suffice it to 
say that a muskrat without water or 
other nearby retreat is not as harmless 
as we usually regard them, for they 
will not only defend themselves but will 
attack viciously if no safe haven is con- 
veniently available. Don’t fool up with 
a muskrat on ice, crust, 
ground unless you are prepared with a 


good club or weapon to have a real: 


fight, for he is almost certain to attack 
if you get very near him. 

Hoping these few suggestions may 
save some one from an unnecessary 
period of enforced and painful retire- 
ment. Wea Vie 


GETTING RID OF THE 
TEXAS COYOTE 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
ay Bie is an experience which happened 
to me while I was a ranch owner 


in Texas. I thought it would interest 


or frozen . 


cattle owners who are bothered with 
the coyote. I will first describe the co- 
yote for the benefit of those who never 
saw one. 

The coyote resembles a dog in many 
ways, but is much smaller and has a 
more sneaking appearance. The major- 
ity of them are dark brown in color, 
with a sharp pointed nose, small steady 
eyes, and ears that stand straight up. 
They are much swifter than the ordi- 
nary dog and can smell a human for 
several miles. They are a crafty ani- 
mal and a very hard beast to trap. 


I found this out from experience. 
They were killing all of my young stock 
off, until I was thoroughly discouraged 
with ranching. I was talking to an 
old Mexican one day who had lived in 
Texas all his life. I told him my 
troubles. He asked me what I had done 
to get rid of them. I told him I had 
tried to trap them, but that they had 
always managed to miss the trap. 


He told me to buy a gallon of linseed 
oil and he would help me set my traps. 
I bought the oil and waited for evening 
to come, so we could set the traps. He 
came over about four in the afternoon 
with a bottle of skunk oil. (Skunk oil 
is boiled from the fat of a skunk.) He 
mixed it with the linseed oil and rubbed 
the trap thoroughly with. this solution. 
We took the traps and set them around 
the carcass of a dead steer. For coyotes 
live on animals that have died and 
young helpless stock. 

The next morning’ we went to visit 
our traps. Much to my surprise we had 
caught three coyotes. I wanted to kill 
them but he made me leave them there 
unil they starved to death. After that 
the coyotes seemed to be afraid of my 
ranch. The oils were to kill the human 


odor. F., L. EMERSON, 


New Haven, 
Conn. 





A CANADA GOOSE DECOY. 


THESE FEL- 

LOWS ARE INDISPENSABLE TO GOOSE 

HUNTERS WHO SHOOT ON THE EAST- 
ERN BAYS 


BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods —Get Our List 









COMPASS CasB 
These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- 
ing Compasses which were made for the army 
by the Buch ye Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 


of $24.50 eac 
Postage l5c 


Sale Price, 95c ae 


New U. S. Army 
Leather Jerkins 


$3.45 
Postage 30c Extra 
These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
3, ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 
All goods sold sub- 
“4| ject to your exami- 
4 nation. 
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23 General Camp Outfitters 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 


1739 Lysander Street Detroit, Michigan 








THE LION nortuno’s 


Automatic 


Landing Gaff 


Touch the fish with the trigger 
in centre of gaff and the jaws 
will close with lightning speed. 


Say, Pal, remember the great granddaddy of 
them all, behind the middle rock in White Water 
Riffles ? 

You played him with every bit of skill and 
energy you possessed for over an hour, and then 
at the touch of the Net—!!?—the same old 
story, and it is always the prize-winner that gets 
away. Norlund’s Lion Gaff is faster than any 


fish that ever lived and their hand-filed teeth will 


not mutilate the fish. Land your big ones, and 
win your prize. No. 1 (for Salmon, Muskies, 
ete.) ; price, $2.00. No. 2 (for Bass, Trout and 
Pike); price, $1.50. Norlund Steel Spears, 
guaranteed to stand the rocks, $1.50 each. 
Write for name of nearest Dealer, or send 
Money Order direct to 


Oo. A. NORLUND CO. 
Dept. F. Williamsport, Pa. 


Write for our 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 


Catalog 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St. New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 














The Old Cane Johnny 


Looking Back at the Old Cane Pole of Our 
Boyhood Days 


By DRee Vou neER HOLT 


VER so often we read in some one 

of the sporting magazines an at- 
tack on the cane fishing pole, the old 
cane Johnny. Why is this? - Why do 
the (supposedly) up-to-date fisher- 
men deride that good old pal? I for 
one am anxious to put a stop to it, for 
the old cane Johnny ever has, does now, 
and ever will bring to me some of the 
fondest memories of my childhood. 


Yes, I, too, have swung the split: 


bamboo, and over some of the swiftest, 


i|most rapid, yet withal deep - pooled 


strams of this continent; also I have 
likewise swung the limber steel; mon- 
sters have fought at the other end of 
these educated rods, perhaps as good 
fish as others have caught, trout up to 
thirty pounds; but thoughts of it all 
don’t bring to me the fond memories 
that come when I think of my old cane 
pole with which I landed the goggle eye, 
the crappie and the black bass in my 
childhood days. 


Are there not others who will come 
to the defense of the good old Johnny? 
Surely there are. I cannot believe that 
I alone hold dear the old cane pole. 
Yet if there are others they have not 
made themselves heard. 


The latest tirade I have read against 
the cane pole is in a quite recent num- 
ber of FOREST AND STREAM. From 
that article I get it that the fellow 
with the cane pole was having all the 
luck —or maybe it wasn’t luck; per- 
haps he knew how to do it. This gen- 
tleman of the old school, so our writer 
tells us, fished with a pole fifteen feet 
long and a line six feet long. And yet 
the writer tells us that he landed his 
bass “a dozen yards in a cornfield.” 
With an outfit tweny-one feet long he 
landed them back thirty-six feet! Truly 
that old Johnny pole was going some! 

To me this false statement is about 
on a par with what we usually read 
when some youngster up and tells us 
all about how the thing ought to be 
done. 

Twenty years from now, perhaps 
earlier the way the old world is moving, 
our kids will up and cuss the present- 
day bamboo. Maybe some sort of sub- 
marine device will come forth that will 
hunt out the fish and run them through 
from one end to the other. But wouldn’t 
we old-timers (of today), or at least 
some of us, get up on our toes and 
defend the bamboo and the steel rod? 
Of course. 


It will identify you. 


Since leaving the old Kentucky home, 
some seventeen years ago, I confess I 
have forsaken the old cane pole. A 
long, slender, high-priced split-bamboo 
has taken its place. The waters of the 
west I have pretty well covered, from 
the headquarters of the Columbia in 
Montana down through Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada and California, 
clear to the Mexican line. Rainbow, 
Dolly Varden, cutthroat, mackinaw, 
salmon, yes, and even the beautiful 
California golden trout, whose habitat 
alone is the icy waters of the high 
Sierras. And at those times, when the 
gamey trout were coming to my basket, 
I said to myself, ‘‘Truly this is the king 
of all sports.” But tonight, on a De- 
cember evening before Christmas, when 
I am away from it all, and when J am 
thinking back, I know that my pleasant- 
est hours at the streams’ edge were the 
days with my good old friend, the cane 
Johnny. 


I write this article from California. 
But tonight I see again the dogwood 
blooming on the Kentucky hills. 


I walk down the railroad track and 
take to the dirt road, and down there 
a mile away I hear the familiar roar 
at the dam across old Tradewater 
River. I hustle along, tucking my can 
of worms under one arm, and in my 
other hand I am swinging my old 
Johnny pole, keeping step with the 
music made by the early grasshoppers, 
the red-bird, joree and blue jay. The 
roar of the falls is music to my ears, 
and I hustle along some more, mean- 
while unwrapping the line from my 
pole. My hook is baited when I step 
onto a rock below the dam, and before 
I set down the can of worms I have 
thrown the hook in under—where the 
waters of the forebay meet the main 
current; down on the rock I sit, with 
feet dangling to the cool water and 
every muscle tense for the first bite. 


Then again I am headed for a certain 
deep hole, the sun has set, the shadows 
from the oak and maple are stretching 
across the meadow. Under one arm I 
am carrying a chunk of liver—bought 
for a nickel in those days—and in my 
other hand I am swinging the old 
Johnny pole. Yep, you’ve guessed it, 
brothers, I’m after the lowly cat! 
Hooking on a piece of liver that would 
cost a whole dime now, I throw it in, 
the bait just toughing bottom, the line 
about two-thirds the length of the pole 
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—fishing tight line. I seat myself com- 
fortable, then stoop over and gently 
lay my hand on the pole, ready to be 
electrified at the first nibble. I get the 
nibble, jerk, and suffering cats! I’ve 
hooked the bottom of the river! Upon 
the bank, my lantern hooked on my 
arm, I’m trying to pry open those 
iron jaws, while his “squawking” and 
“squashing” is music to my ears. Bless- 
ings on you, old mud cat! 

Peaceful! That’s the word, and the 
thoughts of it now brings me peaceful 
dreams. With latest tackle, a turbulent 
stream and all that goes with trout fish- 
ing, your repose comes after a hard 
day’s hiking. With the old cane Johnny 
it’s all respose. I’ll leave it to the fel- 
lows—if they will tell the truth. 

But there’s room for argument.’ And 
I’m not arguing, just defending the old 
Johnny pole. It’s like a certain old 
hat you’ve worn, and learned to love, 
and you remember it; or maybe an old 
gun, perhaps a muzzle-loader, or an old 
girl! Why forget these old loves, why 
deride them, why even compare them? 
For the things that used to be are far 
different from the things of now. 

But, Mister Editor, I for one have 
laid them both on the shelf—the old 
cane Johnny and the split bamboo. And 
while I am yet a little on the sunny side 
of forty I suppose it’s only dreams for 
me from now on. An accident while on 
a hunting trip has put me out of the 
running so that I will fish no more. If 
I ever do it will be with a Johnny cane; 
the streams will see me no more for- 
ever. It’s hard to say that never again 
will I cross an icy mountain current, 
in over my knees, and pull a cutthroat 
up the rapids. I’ll miss the forest pri- 
meval that I have learned to know so 
well, the giant fir, pine and tamarack, 
the log cabins far up in the fastnesses 
of the Rockies and the Sierras, the 
snow-capped peaks staring sentinellike 
across the way, the wild hucl:ieberries, 
the starry western skies over me, the 
roar of the mountain stream, and the 
yelp of the coyote on a distant bluff 
or across the lake. It’s curtains for 
all that. But, then, again some day, I 
may try the still-fishing game. If so 
I will be delighted to hear again the 
whippoorwill down the fence row, watch 


the fireflies come and go across the 


swamp, and listen to the bellowing of 
the daddy bullfrogs in the breaks along 
the river bank. And if I do, why, of 
course, I will have with me again, as 
in the good old days gone by, the old 
cane Johnny to help me pass the time 


away. 
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HE one absolutely un- 
selfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrate- 
ful or treacherous, is his dog.” 


— Senator Vest. 
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EXT to the comfort- 

ing companionship 
of a good dog, comes the 
companionable comfort of 
a good breakfast to begin 
the day of sport. 
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Over the pancakes pour 
your Karo and sip your 
steaming hot coffee. 
There’s plenty of Dex- 
trose in Karo — enough 
energy-food to keep you 
on the trails ’tull dinner 
hour. 
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The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 








Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
8 H. P. motor made. He could 
as easily build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or2H.P. motor, B 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 
pect in rough waters, or with heavy 
loads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying. but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


Instant EASY STARTING 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing, Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept.11 Milwaukee, Wis. «~~~ 
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“STUBBY - Brings << \\:4 
HomeThe Bacon *3% 
Of Course! He’s Built for Fishin’ 


and Anglers everywhere depend 

on this Complete Outfit to land 

the “Big Boys’? when they go 
after ’em. 


L) 

For Landing that Fightin’ 
Bass or a Leaping Pike or 
Muskie—‘‘Stubby” just 
can’t be beat. 


Fits the Pocket, 
Traveling Bag. 


Easy to Carry. 
Tackle Box or 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside showing Big Fish 
caught on “Stubby” 


The American Display Compan 
Dayton. Oni. OBAto y 


Ball-Bearing 
Quick Detachable 
Line-Drying 







-THE NEW 1924 MODEL 





STUBBY ROD aw REEL 
A Complete fishing Outfit 
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The Barbless Hook 


By R. SCHRENKEISEN 


HERE has been a great deal of talk, 

pro and con, within the past year 
regarding the barbless hook. It is safe 
to say that most of the “con” part of 
the talking has been done by those who 
never had any practical experience 
with one of these hooks. 


The greatest argument in favor of 
the barbless hook is, of course, its im- 
portance as a conservation measure. 
Even a great many of the most con- 
servative and careful fly fishermen do 
not appreciate the loss to the interests 
of fish conservation that results from 
the catching of undersized fish on the 
regulation barbed hook. By the man- 
ner in which the average streams in or 
near the precincts of civilization are 
stocked, it is impossible to avoid catch- 
ing a larger percentage of undersized 
fish. It is by no means an infrequent 
occurrence when fishing for trout, for 
more than 75% of a day’s catch to be 
fish under six or seven inches in size. 
It is also a safe estimate to make that 
more than half of this number upon 
being returned to the water after hay- 
ing a barbed hook removed from their 
mouths will die. Death results as a 
rule from the formation of fungus 
growths where the protective coating 
has been removed in handling the fish 
or infection of the wound caused by re- 
moving the hook. It is true that some 
of this loss can be avoided by careful 
handling of the fish with moistened 
hands, but only a very small percentage 
of fish are fortunate enough to fall 
into the hands of such considerate 
anglers. 


Now, the average fisherman who has 
not had practical experience with the 
barbless hook, upon reading this will 
say, “That is true and all very nice, 
but can I hold a fish on a barbless 
hook?” The answer is that he most 
certainly can, and hold just as many 
as on a barbed hook, providing he keeps 
a taut line. It is true, that to con- 
stantly keep a taut line on a fish re- 
quires more than little experience. 
However, it is only the results born of 
experience that give any real joy and 
satisfaction in the honorable and 
ancient art of angling. The use of 
barbless hooks furnish one of the best 
means to gain this experience, and 
once it is attained, it will readily be 
seen that it is possible to catch just as 
many fish with a barbless hook as it is 
with a barbed one. Countless numbers 
of the most experienced anglers have 
proven this beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. For that matter, it is by no 
means a difficult trick to lose a fish on 
a barbed hook if any slack line is 


given. Anyone who has ever wet a 
line has probably demonstrated this 
fact to himself on more than one oc- 
casion. 

Another argument that is sometimes 
offered against the use of barbless 
hooks is that they tear out of a fish’s 
mouth more easily than does the barbed 
hook. In this connection, it should be © 
borne in mind that the tearing out of 
a hook has very little to do with the 
hook. This depends almost entirely 
upon in what part of the mouth the 
fish is hooked. If a barbless hook en- 
ters a tough portion, it will not tear 
out one whit easier than would a barbed 
hook, nor will the barbless one come 
out any easier when hooked in a soft 
portion of the mouth than would a 
barbed hook. Besides, the barbless 
hook does not tear nearly as big a hole 
in a fish’s mouth as does a hook with 
a barb. 

Contrary to the opinion of a great 
many fishermen, a barbless hook has 
splendid penetration—as good or bet- 
ter than that of the barbed hook. A 
barbless hook also hooks more fish. On 
the other hand, should a barbless hook 
get into the clothing or through the 
flesh of an unfortunate angler, which 
are by no means infrequent occur- 
rences, it is easily removed without any 
further injury to flesh or clothing than 
was actually caused by the penetration 
of the hook. 

Some of the more tender-hearted 
members of the angling fraternity are 
vehement in their declarations that a 
barbless hook is more humane. There 
may be something to this, and it is per- 
haps only fair to give the fish the 
benefit of the doubt, but from what 
biologists tell us of a fish’s psychology 
and the organization of their nervous 
system, advocating the use of a barb- 
less hook from this standpoint is some- 
what questionable. 

There are so many other arguments 
in favor of encouraging the use of 
barbless hooks as outlined above, how- 
ever, that they should warrant the at- 
tention of every manufacturer and 
fisherman—at least sufficient to give 
them a fair try-out. From the stand- 
point of general use, barbless hooks are 
more or less in an experimental stage. 
When the results that have been ob- 
tained by experienced anglers are 
taken into account, all indications 
would seem to point to the possibility 
that the barbless hook will in the near 
future prove to be one of the greatest 
boons to fish conservation in angling 
history, providing it receives the proper 
support and encouragement from the 
angling public. 
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BOB WHITE AND BIRD 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 78) 


GREAT deal has been written on 

the training and selection of pup- 
pies, but when it is all sifted down 
and summed up, there is nothing in a 
puppy that forecasts its real future. 
A youngster may be extremely preco- 
cious for six months, yet at twelve 
months later that lankest duffer in the 
litter may far outclass him. Many 
good trainers do not check a dog until 
it is over a year old, but simply afford 
it every opportunity to hunt according 
to its own sweet will, the purpose be- 
ing to develop a confidence in self and 
a knowledge of the haunts and habits 
of birds. As we have mentioned be- 
fore, a high-class dog brought down to 
severe training and hunted hard will, 
as a rule, slow up badly between the 
third and fourth year, a period when 
they really should be starting in their 
prime: The art of dog training calls 
for close observation of the character 
of the puppy. It is against most na- 
tures to wait, and this is why so many 
dogs are ruined or condemned without 
being really understood. 


Of all the books that have been 
written on dog training, “Modern 
Breaking” will probably do more to 
help the amateur to a clear insight 
into bird dog character and assist him 
in developing the kind of a dog that 
he wants for his particular purposes. 
This book will carry him over many 
hard places and we will, therefore, not 
allude to training, except to offer a 
little advice by way of suggestion. 


It is well to encourage friendship 
with your dog by close association 
and close companionship during walks 
afield, but if ever you expect to make 
a real classy individual, do not hold 
the young dog to point on larks, spar- 
rows and pigeons, nor try to steady 
him to wing. More false pointers, 
potterers and blinkers are made in 
this manner than by anything else. 
No matter how wild a youngster may 
be, nor how much he taxes your pa- 
tience by chasing birds, do not begin 
to steady him to point too soon. 
Allow him to learn in his own way 
how to work up wind and locate a 
close-lying bevy, as well as one that is 
running. If you have the patience to 
wait, your dog will largely educate 
himself as to the proper value to be 
placed upon scent, and eventually he 
will learn not to false point, or linger 
on foot scent, and will handle his birds 
fast and accurately under almost every 
conceivable condition. A dog developed 
along these lines will locate and hold 
a covey of birds in light cover that a 
slow dog working on foot scent would 
flush. 
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S220. Clay oi, « $2300 


LL the fine points of the pop- 
ular last year’s model—plus 
some new refinements that make 
this the finest repeater you ever 
saw for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 


Just look at that bolt action for 
example—notice how it cocks? 
Half on the opening movement— 
half on the close—just glides 
along—it’s so smooth. 


The loading is quick and posi- 
tive. You simply push in the box 
magazine holding five cartridges 
—then after shooting them all, 
just slip out the empty maga- 
zine and slip in an extra loaded 
magazine. 


And no wonder you can get a 


ahi woodchuck to 
the new Savage Sporter 


will drop them all— 





wolf — 


good bead—the sturdy hi-power 
rifle sights are new refinements 
—unusually strong and accurate 
—a German silver front sight 
and flat topped elevator adjust- 
ment rear sight. 


Safe and quick, too—the safe- 
ty is worked by the thumb of the 
firing hand when the rifle is in 
a shooting position—no waste of 
time there. 


And finally take one more look 
at the prices. Only $23.50 fora 
.25-.20 or .32-.20 repeating rifle 
—the lowest price of any rifle 
made in these calibers. 


Write us for interesting cat- 
alog describing the details of 
the new Sporter and the com- 
plete line of Savage firearms 
and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
DEHinG2 1, WO ticaswN..y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
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Learnto MOUNT 
Bards and Animals 
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es 
Boys, Learn Taxidermy 
Make it your hobby. Great sport; and lots of 
fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spare 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing“tackle, athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 


of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. 


s] Beautifully illustrated book — 
FR “How to Mount Game’’, con- 
® taining dozens of photos of 


mounted specimens. Tells how 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
kinds of game, birds, animals, ish— tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, ete. Just send your name and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


un Pree Book Coupon : 


a 

" Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

& 134 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 

| Send me your free illustrated book *‘How to Mount 
Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating 

| art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 








From the Raw bs x 
Skin to the Finest fi 


Fine furs made from the skins of 
your catch pass thru just two hands 
when you send them to us—yours 
and ours. You furnish the skins. 
We do the dressing and manufac- 
turing. It is easy to understand 
why the Globe plan saves you 25% 
to 50% on fur garments, isn’t it? 
And the Globe fur style book is full 
of pictures of garments, made by 
us for other trappers. Anyone of 
them can be duplicated for you. 


Free! this style hook of furs 


When you see this book you will realize 
why thousands of sportsmen and trap- 
pers write for it every year. It shows 
dozens of styles of ladies’ furs, men’s 
fur caps, coats, collars, and in addition 
gives you information on the 
values and uses of different furs. 
Write for your copy today. 


Globe ennind(o, 


Kenneth Smith, Pres. 






Have your RAW FURS tanned 
and made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, muffs, chokers, rugs, etc., 
| at DIRECT FROM THE FAC- 
| TORY prices and save the middle- 


men’s profits. 


Write for free illustrated 
catalog today. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


_ {| 25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. M.M. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Often we hear the subject of size of 
dogs aiscussed; one man is for a large 
dog, another for a light-weight, and 
still another for a happy medium, or 
middle-weight. As a matter of fact, 
size in a dog is of little importance. 
It is all in the fighting heart and the 
bird-hunting brain. A large dog may 
labor in cover and so also may the 
small or medium-sized dog, but the real 
hunting dog that makes good has the 
indomitable courage and stamina, and 
the love of the sport which defies 
fatigue and obliterates all hardships 
of heavy cover and bad footing. To 
such a dog fatigue means nothing. He 
will cover wide stretches of country 
merrily and work hour after hour, even 
in a country where birds are scarce 
and the cover and footing difficult and 
exhausting. 


For quail hunting, a simple garb is 
the one most suitable. No longer are 
shell vests in vogue; nearly every 
sportsman prefers to carry shells in 
the side pockets of his hunting coat, 
for they are then more accessible than 
elsewhere. During the early part of 
the season nothing approaches the 
skeleton hunting coat. The freedom of 
movement it affords is a luxury and 
it can be thrown aside when not in 
use. They come in cheap grades of 
canvas (all one needs in the early 
season), and they also come in fine 
khaki and closely-woven duck. When 
cold weather arrives very few care to 
relinquish them and find, with an old 
every-day coat or sweater underneath, 
they are both warm and comfortable. 


HE modern hunting coat with gus- 
sets, however, relieves the hunter 
of the burden of shells, and will be 
found useful in all -kinds of weather. 
They are made from the best of khaki 
or duck. Fine corduroys seen so often 
years ago for some reason are unob- 
tainable. 


Even in cold weather, medium-weight 
underwear is all that is needed. A 
person too warmly clad will suffer dis- 
comfort when hunting quail. The ex- 
ercise is sufficient to keep any red- 
blooded man warm. It is advisable, 
however, to wear heavy canvas or 
similar garments that are strong 
enough to act as burr and briar repel- 
lants. Some hunters have their cloth- 
ing reinforced on the outside of the 
pockets and knees. There is where the 
most wear comes. Leggings are needed 
when the hunter does not wear boots. 
Burrs and briars always are in evi- 
dence and cut rapidly into any soft 
cloth. 


Nothing beats a soft felt hat with a 
fairly wide brim. Though it has its 
discomforts, it saves the hunter’s eyes 
many times from injury by branches 
in the woods. 
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The pleasant feeling of a roomy, 
about-to-be-discarded, every-day shoe 
for quail shooting cannot be exaggerat- 
ed. Light footwear is necessary. A 
new shoe has made many a hunter 
suffer tortures the first day of the 
season. Waterproof leather shoes are 
a great convenience, but in early season 
are too warm. Later when the frost is 
on and it begins to melt off during the 
first hour of the hunt, a shoe that is 
viscolized or subjected to some other 
standard waterproofing treatment is a 
real luxury. Some of the shoes ob- 
tainable at the different sporting goods 
stores are “broken in” already and are 
designed just for the requirements of 
quail shooting. 


Nothing is so important as the shot- 
gun. A man cannot be too particular 
about the fit of his gun, and if he 
shoots much, he can tell whether a 
gun fits him the instant he places it — 
to his shoulder. Don’t be fitted with 
atry gun. A few years ago the public 
was cajoled into believing they solved 
the problem of gun fitting. They have’ 
been rank failures, despite the fact 
that they did duty in promoting gun 
sales and making the buyer have con- 
fidence in the fit of his arm. The real 
facts are, that with a try gun the same 
gun fitter can obtain different measure- 
ments every time. Also, if suffering 
any ocular defects, do not take too 
much stock in “castoffs,” 7. e., in the 
stock being bent either to right or left. 
For one who has lost the sight of an 
eye or who suffers afflictions of vision, 
a stock worked off close to the butt will 
be found much easier to align accu- 
rately than with the ineffective castoff. 


As most quail shooting is done at 
close range, a double gun should be 


(Continued on page 126) 
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panse of deep slough, water-filled and 
one brilliant maze of luxuriant yellow 
water-lily, pickerel-weed and maiden- 
cane, to say nothing of our standard- 
ized enemy, the ever-present sawgrass. 
But the dense growth of lilies was a 
wonderful spectacle in itself. And in 
between the pads we could discern glit- 
tering schools of minnows, and now 
and again sizeable fresh-water bream 
and mullet—or so I judged them to be. 

Stately limpkin stalked along shore, 
not alarmed by our presence, and there 
were sand snipe too, waddling in the 
shallows, although I was frankly sur- 
prised to see them this far from salt 
water and the keys of the larger 
waterways. The myrtle clumps, as 
tightly woven as grass mats, were the 
nesting place of many other birds in- 
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cluding gorgeous white herons, and 
cranes to match. 

“Looks like a snakey kind of place,” 
said Sonnyboy, coming up from the 
shore after cleaning bass, “and alliga- 
tors, too. I always imagined they lived 
in just such holes as that—ugh!” 

And it was at this unseasonable hour 
that we discovered the wormy condition 
of our black bass from the canal—al- 
though there had been intimations by 
the dredge-tender. We threw the last 
of them off into the slough, where, in 
a second, they were surrounded by a 
piping, gabbling flock of birds. 

“Take a shot at a limpkin or snipe,” 
was my suggestion. 

We used our rifles to advantage and 
managed to get four of the sand snipe, 
which we dressed and spitted over the 
fire. Frankly, they more than made up 
for the bass. But then we had other 
supplies in plenty. 

The conversation turned to bass. I 


told S b y trip to the Gulf rare 
citer oer see | Now Proved by Sportsmen 
luck, when it came to the big-mouthed es N 

: — Chhis Better WAD 


variety of Lake Butler, off Freeman’s 
Landing. Thirteen beauties in a little 
more than an hour and the majority 
over six pounds! OR four years, Cork-Tex wads have been 
tested by experts and are offered for use solely 
on their merits. The success they have had in 
actual use has fully established their value. 


These fish are one of many species 
of valuable food- fishes of the perch 

Therefore, the use of Cork-Tex wads in stand- 
ard ammunition is not an experiment. They can 









family, extraordinarily abundant in 
the ponds and lakes of the Pinellas 
peninsula. It is a family which in- 
cludes, in this section at least, striped 
bass, black bass, or “black-fish” as the 





natives know them, and the rock sea- be considered a standard product, being manu- 
“a8n : DAL 7 factured in a well equipped plant upon the spec- 
seems strange to n ac ass . . 5 at 
ee ars ociakes, as welleas ification of those who are in position to test 
outside,” Sonnyboy remarked. He had and judge the quality and efficiency of a wad. 
Bae ws. f i | Greet ; Made of resilient cork, with a scientific bind- 
y some oO (3) ass tribe preter Fi a. ‘ 3 
pee ee ar thom Gaalt ing material containing an effective lubricant, the 
water,” I answered, “has never been sealing efficiency of this better wad protects the 
satisfactorily explained, to my knowl- moisture content of the powder from change. 
Rte ney. nie ike.the.sheeps- Cork-Tex wads, through their power of expan- 


head, mackerel and other salt-water 3 ; 
Be ht fn frechiwater springs slong sion, effectively prevent the escape of gases dur- 
the coast. I have heard it’ said, Son, ing discharge. 

that there are numerous subterranean 


rivers beneath Florida and isn’t it In every way a better wad, Cork-Tex now 


natural to suppose that these investi- stands squarely on its merits with the sportsmen 
gative fellows have, at some time or of America. 
other, ventured inland and to the lakes, 
gg strange. course? BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION _ { 

“Sea bass are bottom marine fish, 513 Monroe St., Wilmington, Deleware Be 
with sturdy, slightly compressed bod- 
ies, unusually large mouths, no supple- NOTE: We do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex wads for shell manufacturers. 


mental bones, smooth tongues, weak 
canine teeth, long and slender gill- 
rakes, short dorsal fins, fleshy filaments 
on the tips of their dorsal spines, and % ; AY AY 
are a northern species, the southern oe : #, 
limit of whose range is Florida. It’s : ae PS oe 
one of the very best known and most Th WAD = 
important fish between here and Massa- ay, ae 
chusetts. There are special fisheries of 
them in ten States.” 

The last vestige of the camp fire was 
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“The Double Barre! 20-Gauée 


Shot Gun you can carry on 
Your Hip”’ 


& Sheriffs, Police, Pay Roll Guards, 

“™, Bank Messengers, etc. are 
carrying thousands of these 
sure hitting protectors. 


a handful of 
Buckshot. The 
best gun for 
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home. mn 


Catalog Free 
Double guns for Gets 
game $37.50 up. ‘ 

Single barrel 

trap guns $100 
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GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Holster . 
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GENUINE 


PINE TREE STATE MOCCASINS. 


Our IMPERIAL hunting boot is made 


to your measure of first grade waterproof stock, Hunt- 
ers, Fishermen, Engineers, and all who want a_ boot 
that will stand up under the hardest wear endorse 
them, Price, 12-inch boot, $9; 16-inch, $12; delivered. 
Send size of shoe worn, also outline foot. 


PARK HILL SHOE CO., Auburn, Maine. 





have written for HILDEBRANDT'S 
HINTS on flies and spinners. It's chock- 


full of live tips about catching every game 


fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 
baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT's HINTS to- 


day. No obligation. 


Yr. JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
424 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND. 
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Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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put out and damp earth thrown over 
it, our luggage was shouldered, and off 
we started again, the machete hewing a 
path through the dense vegetation when 
necessary. Since there was no possible 
trail along shore, we were compelled to 
strike into the hammock again, but 
after hours on the prairie and saw- 
grass land, under the beating sun, we 
were thankful for this deep and shaded 
jungle peace. A mile or so, and the 
undergrowth opened, allowing us to 
walk in perfect comfort beneath the 
fine trees. The soil was responsive to 
touch, springy, sponge-like, the residue 
of the centuries, and largely decayed 
vegetable matter, black as ink. 

Now Sonnyboy was leading the way, 
his rifle ready for chance game. From 
his guardianship of it, I think he half- 
expected to see a lion leap out at him, 
or a great black bear plunge from the 
thickets. 

Suddenly I heard him cry out to me: 

“Come here—quick! quick!” 

Fearful lest he had come upon a 
giant moccasin or a wild cat, I ran to 
join him. 

But it was neither of these perils. 
What I did see, in a clearing, now 
partly overrun with ferns and young 
custard apples, with hints of the gleam 
of the beautiful “Christmas Berry,” 
was the remnants of a former Seminole 
camp! 

It had not been occupied in years, 
but it gave the place an unmis- 
takable atmosphere of occupancy, of 
life. There were the upright poles and 
cross-pieces of the grotesque bunks 
upon which Indians of this section sleep 
—a half-dozen of them, forming a sort 
of colony; there were the two thatched 
huts — community houses, as it were; 
there were the enclosures for chickens 
and pigs, and a stake to which a dog 
had been fastened, the earth padded 
smooth around it; there were the three 
logs, meeting at a given point in a 
radius of old ashes—the Seminole solu- 
tion of the camp-fire problem, and a 
very happy solution too, which simply 
means the shoving up of each log as it 
burns; there were even rusty cooking 
utensils and a battered black pot, out 
of which grew a clump of dauntless 
ferns. On the opposite side we found 
a half-dozen orange trees, gone wild, 
but loaded with golden globes. Sonny- 
boy made a dash for one, sliced it open 
and took a bite, only to toss it aside 
with a grimace. It was both sour and 
bitter ! 


“TIndians—their camp?” Sonny asked, 
after we had completed our investiga- 
tion. 

“‘Seminoles—a little tribe of them,” I 
explained. ‘The chief must have died. 
We'll find his grave around abouts 
somewhere. It is the custom, when one 
in high authority dies, for the others to 
leave the camp and never return. Su- 
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perstition. But the chief is left behind, 
sole custodian of the deserted king- 
dom.” 

A path led out and down through the 
sweet-scented bay trees. I knew its 
significance, also. No Seminole ever 
lives too near the edge of a hammock, 
where stragglers might happen upon 
him. But there is invariably a trail to 
the open, deftly concealed the moment it 
comes to the water. You might pass it 
a thousand times and never know it 
was there. And this trail is always 
“covered,” by day and by night: sen- 
tries never release their vigil. 

We followed the weed-grown path, 
and, true to my suspicions, there again 
loomed the gleam and glitter of the 
sunshine on dancing waters. Along- 
side, I observed unmistakable signs of 
‘gator nests. It was a none too re- 
assuring spot. 

But the clearing and the camp 
seemed to me to be ideal for our own 
purposes. We had gone quite far 
enough. This was a perfect camping 
ground, with much that we would need 
already provided, and I favored the 
idea of rolling up in our pup tents on 
the raised platforms. So it was defi- 
nitely decided to make this our head- 
quarters. 

Things were put in ship-shape order, 
and, relieved of our traps, we set forth 
on an afternoon expedition into the 
hammock jungle to the westward of 
the Indian camp. It was wild, colorful, 
immensely engrossing to Sonnyboy who 
was seeing it all for the first time and 
whose vivid young imagination sup- 
plied anything which was lacking. 

We shot three limpkins for supper, 
I having promised to try my hand at 
limpkin stew. It’s a bit “gamey,” but 
a rare morsel if you care for that sort 
of thing. Sonnyboy killed his second 
and third moccasin, when we came to 
the water evain. But nothing could 
get him near them—and I did not 
blame him. 

What with our slow gait and our 
interest in every phase of the ham- 
mock’s interior, we did not turn camp- 
ward until dusk. It was almost dark 
when we reached the little grove of 
wild oranges. 

Sonnyboy’s hand gripped my arm. 
The tightening fingers hurt me, they 
were so tense. 

But I had seen the same thing at the 
self-same second. 

A gleam of light burning through the 
darkness—the smell of smoke! 

It was a fire in the Seminole camp, 
and we had built none before leaving. 

Someone had taken possession! 


(Concluded in neat issue) 
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COUSIN JOE LE DUC 


(Continued from page 73) 


Den somebodee say, “Let’s go home.” 
Den everybodeé say, “Let’s go home.” 
So we start for home one hondred mile 
wit’out one duck. Nobodee talk vaire 
much but Joe LeDuc. Joe say, perhaps 
if she have his gun point at dat revair 
w’en she fall down maybe she get one 
duck anyway. 

Well, w’en we are jus’ about home 
Joe LeDuc turn to MackDonald an’ he 
say, ‘MackDonald, how many duck do 
I shoot today?” 


MackDonald say, “Well, Joe, I guess 
you don’t shoot any duck today.” 

Den Joe say, ‘“MackDonald, how 
many duck do Louie shoot today?” 

An’ MackDonald he say, “Well, I 
guess Louie don’t shoot any duck today 
too.” 

Den Joe say, “MackDonald, den I 
shoot jus’ as many duck as Louie to- 
day, es et not so?” 

_ An’ MackDonald say, “Yes, dat mus’ 
be so.” 

“Well, den, I shall be vaire please’ to 
accept does twenty dollaire bet dat you 
have in your pocket,” say Joe. 

MackDonald look scaire but vaire 
soon he take dat money an’ han’ over 
to Joe LeDuc. Me, I get mad but w’at 
can I do? 

W’en we arrive home everybodee get 
out de car an’ start to pick up w’at 
dey own an’ go home. Joe LeDuc say 
to me, “Louie, you take de duck. I do 
not care for duck, me. I shoot only 
for de sport.” Den w’en she was few 
rod away she turn an’ yell at me, 
“Louie, do you want reeceipt for dat 
twenty dollaire?” 

I yell, “Go—” 


“Hey, you fellows, pile out here and 
get busy, the red-heads are coming in 
at the west side of the lake,” called 
one of the party who had been watch- 
ing for signs of the afternoon flight, 
and there was a scramble for guns, 
shells and waders. 


As I left camp Louie made just this 
one parting comment: “Ef dat Joe 
LeDuc ever go to shoot dose mallard 
duck again, I hope she will have mud 
in de end of his barrel.” 
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Two New Models 


A .410 double-barrel gun and— 
the new Stevens Junior .22 


Just look at the new Stevens models 
for 1924— 


The latest Stevens innovation in 
double-barreled, hammerless shot- 
guns—the .410 gauge in Model 330. 


A real .410 right straight through 
from butt-plate to muzzle. Barrels 
of high pressure compressed steel, 
bored with the Stevens special slow 
process that makes them accurate 
and keeps them accurate. And all 
this for only $30.00. 


The Stevens Junior—a knockout 
for the price 


In rifles—the new Stevens Junior— 
just the rifle to give to your son or 
to take along yourself for small game. 
It’s a real rifle— made ‘just as 
carefully as the old Favorite 
and Visible Loading — the 
same steel, bored and rifled 
in exactly the same way. 





And the price—only $4.50. You 
can’t beat that, can you? 


All through the Stevens line you 
will find the same strength, the same 
finish—and the same good prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Dept 239 Chicopee 
Falls. Mass. 
Owned and Operated 


by the Savage Arms 
Corporation 















No. 11 Stevens Junior, 20- 
inch barrel, round blued finish 
—military stock—knife blade 
front sight—open rear sight. 
Shoots C.B. Caps .22 short, 
long, or long rifle. Weight— 
234 lbs. Price, $4.50. 


No. 330 .410 Gauge—double- 
barreled hammerless shotgun 
—both barrels tapered full 
choke for hard-hitting pat- 
terns—case hardened—beau- 
tifully polished from selected 
black walnutstock, pistol grip. 


Price, $30.00. 


60th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 
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FURNESS CHAMBERLESS SHOT- 


MUD “GUNS 


LINE (Continued from page 80) 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) our five million sportsmen is most of 


BERMUDA ||| the time, and the opportunity to buy 


PI dof E | Sprinct; cur ammunition right on the spot, so 
ayer ternal opringtime to speak, at any place in America. 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 


It is true that most of the chamber- 
One ee vee ee i ork less guns were designed entirely for 
Sailings Twice Weekly wild-fowl shooting, and the defects of 
From N. Y., Wed. &Sat. ||| the system in the field would not hold 
Landing passengers di- ||| ood in the blind; but it remains that 


ok rectly at Hamilton Dock, 


avoiding delay and in- |||it would be necessary for the hunter 
convenience of transfer 































by tender. Tickets good |||to save his empties for reloading be- 

; on either Steamer, in- ||| cause he would be entirely dependent 
suring unequalled express service via Pa- | 5 

latial Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers. upon a home-made, specially-loaded or 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA’”’ and imported ammunition supply. 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” Most of the chamberless 12-gauge 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement guns, according to the information 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports available, weigher gag r oo tae 
; : 2 ‘ Be over. This is necessary to enable them 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bath- : 
| ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, to shoot 10-gauge loads. Having the 
Driving, etc. interior diameter of a 10-bore from 
| ST. GEORGE HOTEL St. Georges, bond. | the shell muzzle to the choke, they must 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, of necessity have thinner and weaker 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool ||| barrels than the standard 12’s or else 
they must be fitted with tubes that are 
the full outside size of those of a 10- 
bore. To keep down the weight, these 
guns are usually put out with barrels 
| For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 241% to 28 inches long. Consequently 
| St. George Hotel or West Indies write the muzzle blast and report are greater 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE and more annoying than from a stand- 
34 Whitehall St., Nin ks ard 12. The result cannot help being 
| a Mesedner stages! et as | disturbing to the shooter and much 


more so to his companions. 


77, BLY THING 
i, ROD & LURE. G HOT shell reloading and hand load- 


ing have almost entirely died out 
poe M ki M . | d S li b : 

Free aking Materials and oupplies|in this country. As a result, the 
hen tS * Esnisl Bil Roosevelt, New York | owner of a chamberless gun, if he lived 
Send for FREE s story in the United States, would be in the 
Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get same situation as the Ppsaceeet, of a 
Greater Desk AULT Es oe foeeen .35 Newton or a .450-500 Cordite Ex- 

your desk cleare or action ousands o 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves press rifle. He would own a fine 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. * & 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, shooting weapon that would be of re 
stricted value to him because he would 


leradesk (2233 "eo 
munition for it. 


Ey Steel 5 ROSS-Gould Co J 
teel Sections 309 N. 10th To produce two styles of gun boring 


EAA at one time that are as radically differ- 
ent as the chamberless and our present 
A ea = =a system, would surely result in endless 
mi il confusion and dissatisfaction among 
——"_aill thousands of shooters whose knowl- 

edge of ballistics is rather limited. It 

wnt Lists would necessitate shell dealers carry- 
Will help you increasesales |ing a much larger variety of shells, 


Send for FREB catal how! c 
detauis covering names of your which would mean that they would 


est Prsepachye customers 
rices are given on 


A thonssnanne of Ui erent Mailing Lists, need to tie upa much greater amount 
99 Yo sr veins 5 each of capital in their business. This, of 


course, would make the ammunition 
with 7 
-Gould Co sirens ot. Louis more expensive because the turnover 


would be slower. 


West Indies Cruises 


Delightful cruises to the Gems of the 
Carribbean Sea. Sailings every 14 Days. 
































SPECKLED 
BROOK TROUT [N Great Britain shotgun shooting is 
HARRY W. KOCH restricted to a comparatively small 
371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. number of sportsmen, when compared 


For banquet and home dinner table and for to our millions. Most of them are 
7 k t 
apis Foe heels airy well-to-do, and the matter of 


expense of ammunition and guns is not 
as important as it is to us. Thc coun- 
try is small and the wide distribution 
of ammunition and reloading compo- 
nents that is necessary in the United 
States does not represent the same 
problems to them. For that reason a 
type of gun or boring that might in 
time become quite popular and suc- 
cessful in Great Britain in conjunction 
with their present system might not 
work at all over here. 


On the other hand, the chamberless 
shotgun has its possibilities from a bal- 
listic standpoint. It offers a fine field 
for the endeavors of the shotgun ex- 
perimenter who likes to test out every 
combination of powder, shot and wad- 
ding that seems to offer possibilities. 


The absence of a cone and a larger 
barrel diameter in front of the cham- 
ber naturally increased the area avail- 
able for the expansion of the powder 
gases. This, in conjunction with the 
absence of the sudden jamming to- 
gether of the shot and wads, which 
have swelled out into the chamber 
mouth, especially when shells shorter 
than the standard are used, would tend 
to reduce the barrel pressures. The 
net results are that a larger load of 
powder, or shot, or both, can be used 
with allowable pressures. 


If 1% or 1% ounces of shot may be 
used in place of the standard 1% or 
1%, either a greater number of a given 
size shot may be used in a load or a 
size or two larger can be chosen and 
yet an equally close pattern will be 
obtained. Either results in greater kill- 
ing power at any range and especially 
so at the longer ranges where the ve- 
Iccities fall off and the patterns open 
up. 

Very likely the chief value of the 
chamberless system, at least for some 
years to come, will be in the interest 
and enthusiasm in shooting that it will 
create among the experimenters who 
cannot help pursuing the thrill that 
comes to the possessor of something 
different and unusual. 


I own three arms that have special 
boring or chambering. Each possesses 
a certain individuality and value that 
is not felt over the ownership of a 
standard weapon of similar style. It is 
much like the pride of possession felt 
after the purchase of a high - grade 
tailor-made suit. The price alone often 
gives one a remembrance that makes 
it stand out from the common herd. 


Whether the chamberless shotgun is 
advisable depends altogether upon how 
it will be used, where it will be used, 
what it will be used for. Whether it 
will be satisfactory is contingent very 
largely upon whether its owner can se- 
cure ammunition for it that will excel 
our. most excellent, factory - loaded, 
shotgun shells. 
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HENRY A. ROBERTS AND A COMPANION 
ENJOYING A BARE-FOOT TRAMP IN THE 
SNOW 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN THE NORTH 


(Continued from page 81) 


member of, that have gone at various 
times to the wilds of these north 
border states, usually have consisted of 
seven hunters and one cook. As all 
the members of our party are experi- 
enced big game hunters, we naturally 
employ no guides. Each one regards 
himself a true sportsman, and, con- 
sequently, would feel like a _ tender- 
foot or a mollycoddle if a _ guide 
directed us or “pointed out” the game 
to be shot. Our camp paraphernalia 
consists of a tent, 15x20, stove, cook- 
ing utensils, silverware, dishes, etc. 





On these expeditions, we usually 
stay three or four weeks to get the 
benefit of a vacation as well as having 
plenty of time to explore the wilds, 
enjoy the beauty of nature, and last, 
but not least, fill out our full quota on 
game. 


In any of these northern states, our 
camp is usually stationed in the big 
woods about fifteen or twenty miles 
from the railroad. As we are pleasure 
bent on such expeditions, we naturally 
expect to live in comfort, and our 
baggage as much resembles a show 
company moving into the woods as it 
does a hunting party. Arrangements 
can usually be made in advance for 
a lumber man with teams and sleds 
to meet us at the railroad and look 
after our transportation over the trail 
through the woods to our camp site. 





The best sleeping beds in the world 
are had in a camp of this kind, at 
no expense, and with only a small 
amount of labor. These beds are con- 
structed at one end of the tent, all 
in a row. First, good, soft balsam 
boughs are spread over the ground to 
a depth of about two feet, to act as 
springs, and then on top of this our 
well filled straw ticks are laid, and 
then after numerous wool blankets, and 
other bed clothing are added, we have 
a bed that the best hotel in the country 
cannot duplicate. The balsam boughs 
used make a sweet fragrance in the 
tent that lends zest to the appetite, as| 
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Shin sheaatoy nite 


‘“How did you get that 
rabbit, George? PIl bet he 
was asleep.”’ 


‘No sah! 


Nothin’ like dat. 


Dis ol houn’ teaser couldn't 
run fast enough to beat dat 


Hercules Infallible.”’ 








A Real Advantage 
to the Trapper 


Up to now, raw fur buyers have asked 
you to ship all and any skins you get. 
They could only pay a fair average price 
to allow for unavoidable losses on furs that 
were in no demand. We want to buy such 
skins as:— 


MAK TEN-BEAVER- MINK-COON - MUSK RAT-OTTER-FISHER 
SKUNK - OPOSSUM FOXES - AND ALL KINDS OF FURS 


and for which we can pay you ABSO- 
BUTE yee the HIGHEST PRICES. Being 
manufacturers, we can pay you what ordi- 
narily is paid to dealers. Make the trial 
at our risk. Write for price list. 


E. E. BALDWIN 


34 EAST 10TH ST. NEW YORK 





HERCULES — 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


INFALLIBLE“EC 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 King Street 
Wilmington 


Delaware 








<Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


ae nena adel hoo 
ws Shimmy Gler--$12° 
Little Eqyp tWig gler ---75¢ 
shummyetie Fly Rod Wig qglers04/ } 
Bass, Musky or Fly / 
Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 


~~ 







0. DWOOL COATS 
Like Cut. New. sizes 33 $4.25 


to38, Thecoat forloung- 
ing, hunting or work 
Postage prepaid. 
in catalog, 


ing. 
Arms and other goods 
It's FREE. 


|W. STOKES KIRK, '627.9.%,10%%5" 


Tt will wdentify you. 





Reising Improved .22 Automatic 






An All Round whe 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 
weigh so much as bigger auto- 
matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 
curate and safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel’ so that you can hit what 
you aim at—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 


12 shots, .22 long rifle, smokeless, lesmok 
or semi-smokeless; 6%4-inch barrel; adjust- 
able sights; perfect balance; weight 31 oz., 
with a man’s size grip. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Now packed with extra magazine 
Reising pistol f» cleaner. 














and 





Without tools, it’s in 3 pieces 
ot seconds. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct. 
4 Cents for Booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe.” 
THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway New York 










WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. i 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of tem cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


SIGHT, 


Makes good 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 









RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORT- 
ING RIFLE, using the U. S. Army 
caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges, eight, 8 pounds. 
Length, 424% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned down 
bolt handle, Special price, $10.45, Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt. 40 cents. 
Reference catalog, 872 pages. 50 oa 1924 circular 
for 2 cent oa Established 186 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 peewee New York City 
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well as acting as a conductor for good 
sleep. 

The dining-table with its snow-white 
oil cloth covering, well arranged sil- 
verware, and bountifully loaded down 
with all the delicacies of the season, 
is attractive enough to make the most 
chronic dyspeptic wish he could re- 
main in this healthful climate and 
these pleasant surroundings, under the 
lonesome pine, for the rest of his days. 

Owing to the aforementioned faulty 
game laws that were enacted in thes2 
states a few years ago, some of us 
decided we would seek a territory more 
virgin, where we could not only hunt 
the same kind of game we had been 
hunting, but, in addition, would have 
the advantage of also hunting still 
larger game, such as moose, caribou, 
bear, etc., consequently, for the past 
four or five years, I have made various 
pilgrimages into the remote Canadian 
wilds. The past two expeditions I was 
on, we went into the semi-unknown 
wilds of the interior of the province 
of Ontario. 

As far as game laws are concerned, 
we find that most of the provinces of 
Canada have game laws that are far 
superior to most of the northern states 
of the U. S. A., especially those of the 
Great Lakes region. In addition to the 
modern game laws, the license fee of 
$25.00 is only half the amount of the 
fee we had paid in the states, and be- 
sides big game is much more plentiful 
and of much greater variety. The 
wilds of Canada are more virgin and 
the scenic beauty of the mammoth pine 
forests and landscape are unsurpassed, 
|and the lover of nature in its primeval 
state can feast his eyes to his heart’s 
content. 


‘north central part of Ontario usually 
opens October 25th. The winter snows 
*n the province usually begin during 
the period between October Ist and 
October 20th. After the first snow 
arrives, other snow-falls usually fol- 
low every few days, and from the first 
snow-fall, the ground is continuously 
deeply covered until the next April. 

When hunting in this locality, I find 
it most advisable to arrive on the camp 
site about November Ist, and remain 
until December 1st. 





As I have a better memory concern- 
ing details of my last hunting trip to 
Canada than of some of the other pre- 
vious sojourns, I will relate some of 
the experiences we encountered during 
our four weeks’ happy sojourn in the 
wilds of the interior. After arriving 
in the province, we embarked on a 
branch lumber road and went into the 
interior of the primitive as far as 
possible. At this location we were not 
far from the geographical place where 
the lost American balloonists, you have 
;read about, happened to come out to 


The big game hunting season in the © 


It will identify you. 


the railroad a few years ago. After 
disembarking from the dinky train, 
that only runs every two or three days, 
we loaded our baggage onto two sleds 
which were drawn through thirteen 
inches of snow by heavy lumber horses 
that had been provided for us in ad- 
vance through the courtesy of a friend 
of mine who is a Canadian government 
official. As we were now on the edge 
of a strictly virgin country, no timber 
had been cut out, except now and then 
a few choice pine that stood in close 
proximity to this new branch line rail- 
road track. 

A. government forest ranger and 
trapper had made arrangements for 
us to go twenty-five miles over land 
through the dense forest, farther into 
the interior. He had provided rough 
saddle horses for himself and me, and 
we started on ahead of the other boys 
to make a trail through the snow, and 
get a camp site in readiness before 
night, at the half-way place, leaving 
the other boys with the teamsters 
to bring on the baggage. After re- 
maining all night at this temporary 
camp, next morning early we left the 
half-way place in the same formation 
as the day before, expecting to arrive 
at our final camping place in time to 
get our permanent camp in semi-readi- 
ness before night. The forest ranger 
and I arrived at the last camp site 
about two hours in advance of the 
other boys and our baggage on the 
sleds. 


Among the first things we saw when 
we arrived at the designated spot 
beside a clear trout stream, under the 
towering pine, were the large tracks of 
a bear that had passed only a few 
minutes before; not wishing to waste 
any time at this critical period, we 
gave it no attention and immediately 
began removing snow from our camp 
site; cutting stakes, wood, etc. After 
our caravan arrived, we all worked 
like trojans and got our camp in shape 
to at least provide heat and shelter for 
the night. This first night in camp 
we slept on improvised beds as best 
we could, but the next day, after all 
hands were at work, we soon had our 
camp in first-class condition for a com- 
fortable four weeks’ home in the heart 
of the primitive wilds. No stumps 
could be seen, and we were far beyond 
the place where empty tin cans or 
other signs of civilization were in 
evidence. 


Before the ranger deserted us and 
started back with the teams on the 
long journey to the railroad the next 
day, he explained that it would be 
possible for us to go only a short dis- 
tance in most any direction from our 
camp with a “semi-feeling” that no 
human foot (unless it might have been 
an occasional Indian trapper) had ever 
trod the ground in that specific locality 
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before. The ranger also told us that 
we were in the heart of the big game 
country and that moose, caribou, deer, 
bear, wolves, lynx, bob-cat, beaver, 
otter, fisher, martin and many other 
species were plentiful in every direc- 
tion. Most of our boys spent the first 
few days hunting near camp, with the 
result that a few deer and a goodly 
number of partridge were killed and 
many choice fish were caught, all of 
which contributed to our most sump- 
tuous bill of fare. 


Moose usually congregate in the big 
thick timber during the winter months, 
and as we had been advised, we were 
in the heart of the great moose coun- 
try, and also being able to see their 
numerous tracks in all directions in the 
snow, we naturally had a feeling of 
confitience regarding our chances with 
this animal. The first two days hunt, 
within a mile or two of camp, resulted 
in only one moose being seen, and that 
at a far distance through the thick 
timber, and he escaped without a shot 
being fired. 

The moose is a very shy, timid ani- 
mal and naturally inhabits the far in- 
terior as much as possible, avoiding 
all signs of human inhabitants. It 
seemed they had scented our camp or 
heard our noise and had moved further 
away from us. 

I would add in passing, that on ex- 
peditions of this kind, my personal 
choice is to hunt and explore with my- 
self as the only companion, as by so 
doing I can take my own time, use my 
own judgment in stalking game, and 
at the same time, enjoy the sole re- 
sponsibility if success is attained. 


One evening I told the boys I was 
going to start on an exploring expedi- 
tion about three o’clock the following 
morning, with the hope of being able 
to find where the moose were “yard- 
ing,’ for I knew the moose, usually, 
in the terms of the woodsman, com- 
menced “yarding” in large numbers 
about this time of the year in the 
heavy virgin timber for the rest of the 
winter. With a thermos bottle of coffee 
strapped to one side and a lunch bag 
and camera on the other, I started in 
a northerly direction, after telling the 
boys they need not be surprised or have 
fear if I did not return to camp until 
after dark that evening or even the 
next day. 

With a compass in my pocket; my 
trusty 401 Winchester automatic on 
my shoulder, and a 45 Colt revolver in 
a holster as a side arm, I felt as 
though I should be classed as one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s mollycoddles if 
even a thought of fear entered my 
system. Before daylight really came, 
I was fully three miles north of camp. 
Some distance behind me and some- 
times at the side, I could hear the howl 
of the timber wolf pack. Early in 
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IMPROVED MODELS 


The best that skill and experi- 
ence can produce—at real 
money saving prices. 


CANOES—light, strong, 
swift, safe and durable. 









$45.00 
AND UP 


Three models and four lengths to choose from, Some 
all wood, others canvas covered. Finished in any color 
or combination. Also non-sinkable sponson canoes. 








ROWBOATS—easy row- 
ing, roomy and safe, 
. Fine, durable finish. 


$40.33 
AND UP 


Rowboats for every purpose, including rowboats on 
which outboard motors can be used. Best models— 
designed right, sold right and built to last. 









OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS that trim right 
with any load at any 
speed; vibration resisting. 


$46.27 
AND UP 


Built and designed to meet every requirement. Standard 
Model for all around use. Lake Model for rough water. 
Square stern canoe for speed. Special fish boats. 


gan 










V-BOTTOM MOTOR 
BOATS—more speed 
with less power. 


$283.00 
AND UP 

With or without engines installed. Roomy, steady and 
seaworthy. Don’t roll and pound in a heavy sea or list 
when making a sharp turn. Universal and Kermath 
engines regularly installed. These engines are so reliable and easy to operate that anyone 
in the family can run the boat with perfect safety. Also light weight BEACH MODEL, 
$200 and up. May be used in shallow, weedy water or run over logs and rocks—or full 
speed up a sloping beach—without injury to propeller vhich is mounted above level of 
keel bottom. Two men can carry it. Engine enclosed in rain proof hatch. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 405 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Brand new. Clear, 
G 3 crystal 8 power 
Nit P. d Solvent Prisma type. Central fo- 
s 1 ro Ow er | == ecusing and width adjust- 
‘ ment. Large field of view. 
O Ideal for Hunting, 
= ing, Fishing, Hikes, 
Guaranteed perfect. 
made and _ serviceable, 
. last a lifetime. Black 
For Bright, Clean Gun Barrels SBR aR 


Get it from your dealer. Or send us 10¢c in stamps 
for sample. Ask us how to keep your rifle, shotgun, 
revolver or pistol in perfect condition—free service. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





cluded. 
8 Power 


Power $8.75 C.O.D, 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-5, Trenton, 


It will identify you. 


white 
lenses. 


Camp- 
ete. 
Well 
will 
mo- 
Strong 
case and shoulder straps in- 


N. J. 








HEDDON-STANLEY 
PORK RIND LURE 


Here is a single-hook casting bait that 


has won great favor. Combines the 
lively pork rind action, Heddon’s fa- 
mous minnow and the spinner. Send 
for chart showing game fish in natural 
colors and how to select the right 
Heddon Bait for any condition. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
902 West Street Dowagiac. Mich. 


Heddon kas 


POSS ENS Well Made 













= Abimitea, Exclusive Profession 
Ypnot overrun with competitors. 
polars with opportunity for 
er money - making and big fees. 
poe ~$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
pm eS, by experts. Easy to master under our 
Mise 7~ correspondence methods. Diploma award- 
ae—"“ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses, Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 


FRONTIER SPECIAL 


Ms i" Se - 
ee N= 1924 model, blue steel, 

f - shot famous Frontier 
Special, swing-out hand-ejector 
revolver with 5-inch barrel. Im- 
ported from Spain, the equal of 
any $35 model, and Specially priced 

for limited time te add new fy omnes 
LOW PRICE SPECIALin32,32 
or 38 cal.,our No.35A $12. 65. 
EXTRA SPECIAL our No. 260A latest 1924 
model of blue steel. Each revolver has passed strict 
Government test. 32-cal.-6-shot . $14.95 
32-20 or 38 cal.-6-shot $15.45 


20-SHOT “PANTHER” 
RAPID FIRE AUTOMATIC 
[ jMItTED quantity of brand new, 32 cal. $ 45 
‘Panthers.”’ 10 shots with extra maga- 
zine making 20 rapid fire shots. Speclal at 
Above guns all shoot any standard American cartridge, 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage, 
Money back promptly if not satisfied. 


CONSUMERS CO., Dept. BIGG, 1265 Broadway. N.¥. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 


AND 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
























deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATA- 


LOG. IT’S FREE... FOREST AND 
STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 
57th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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the winter season as it was, I felt the 
wolves were not yet hungry enough to 
be very ferocious, yet, it was a very 
comfortable feeling to think of the 
self-defense equipment which I carried. 
I kept plodding along in the same 
direction through the snow which was 
about fourteen inches deep. After the 
break of day showed through the pines, 
I could see various tracks that had 
recently been made by moose, deer, 
abundance of wolves and occasionally 
a bear. I was in a country I knew 
nothing about, but as I was exploring, 
I held frequent consultation with my 
trusty compass and continued on. 

Before I left camp, I had resolved 
that I would not shoot at any game 
of lesser consequence than a _ bull 
moose, hence, deer and other smaller 
game went unchallenged. While moose 
tracks became more plentiful the 
further I went, I had not had the plea- 
sure of a thrill by coming in sight of 
one of their big, black, bulky forms. 
About noon, as I trudged along, I came 
upon fresh moose beds where some 
seven or eight of the huge animals had 
arisen and leisurely departed for their 
feeding grounds. This was a real 
thrill, for I knew I had arrived at the 
heart of the moose country. 

The day, as usual, was cloudy, and I, 
many miles from camp, was lost, except 
for what assistance my compass would 
render. As such exercise always 
brings on hunger, and noting the time 
of the day, I set fire.to a dead cedar 
which always burns like oil and sat 
down and enjoyed my one-course re- 
past much better than I would the bill 
of fare of the best hotel in the coun- 
try. As I sat there taking cognizance 
of the various big game trails, with 
hope and thought of great expectancy 
at any moment, and the pleasing view 
of the fascinating superb scenery be- 
fore me, I felt that I was in a real 
paradise for the man who enjoys the 
call of the wild. 

After lunch I followed the trail of 
the moose herd for a mile or so with- 
out coming within sight of them. Then, 
after looking at my watch, I decided 
it would be after dark before I could 
get back to camp, and as I had ac- 
quired knowledge regarding the where- 
abouts of the moose, I decided to discon- 


j tinue their pursuit until the next day. 


After consulting my compass, I de- 


'/ cided to make my homeward journey 


by a different route from that which I 
came and thereby take advantage of 
exploring another virgin’ country. 
After a hard tramp, reconnoitering 
and with more or less hot flashes and 
anxiety over thoughts of the possibil- 
ity of being compelled to sleep in a 
self-improvised evergreen wigwam over 
night, I finally reached our camp about 
8:00 P. M., which was some three hours 
after dark. 


It will identify you. 


As I enjoyed a good warm meal, I 
was glad to relate to the other boys 
the result of my day’s observation and 
to assure them that moose were plenti- 
fully farther north of the camp. The 
boys advised me that Fred Johnson, a 
member of our party, had encountered 
a bear about a mile west of camp, 
without result, and that Capt. John 
Graves and A. H. Sheets had brought 
down some deer. 

Before bed time, everyone, excepting 
the cook, had agreed to accompany me 
early next morning to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds I had chanced to discover. 
In order to get to the designated local- 
ity as early as possible, we all left 
camp the next morning some two hours 
before daylight. Without mentioning 
minor incidences, we arrived at the 
edge of the best moose country about 
10:30 A.M. As there were six of us, 
we decided, as advantage to everybody, 
to hunt in three teams of two each. 
Mr. Fleming and I took a course east 
of north; Graves and Powell flanked 
us about a mile to the west, and Sheets 
and Johnson flanked them a mile on 
the left; all hunting in a northerly 
direction. 

Fleming and I had not gone more 
than a mile when we came upon fresh 
moose beds and the tracks of six 
moose. All signs plainly told us the 
herd was only a few minutes ahead 
of us. They were feeding and travel- 
ing slowly, and we knew we were liable 
to come upon them at any time. As 
we crept slowly over a rise, we ob- 
served a large bull with head high in 
the air, apparently standing guard 
over two cows, as though he was king 
of the forest. With his mighty antlers 
on a massive head, eight feet from the 
ground, he certainly looked the part. 

The moose were fully three-hundred 
yards from us through the big tinaber. 
We caucussed in low tones and de- 
cided to take no chance shots at such 
long range. We stood motionless for 
fear they would see us, both hoping 
they would change their course and 
come in our direction. Of course, we 
wanted only the big bull with his mam- 
moth antlers, and we both had agreed 
that when the proper time came (if 
at all) we would both shoot at the 
same time and make sure of him. After 
waiting patiently for about five min- 
utes, good fortune seemed to take 
cognizance of the intense situation, as 
the bull commenced to walk slowly in 
our direction followed by the cows. 
After seconds that seemed like minutes 
had elapsed, I whispered, “I’ll count, 
one, two, three. Then we will both 
shoot.” When the moose got within 
about two hundred yards of us, they 
stopped with heads up as though they 
had scented us. This being the situa- 
tion, I gave the count, and at the sound 
of three, both guns cracked at the 
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same time. They whirled and ran in 
the opposite direction, with Bill and | 
pouring lead at the big bull as fast 
as we could; finally, after he had run 
about fifty yards, he came down with 
a crash, and Bill and I felt that tingle 
that only comes to a man’s veins at 
the most happy time of his life. 

When we reached him, he was a 
great sight to behold, as he was one 
of the largest moose, and had one of 
the largest spread of horns of any 
moose I have ever been privileged to 
see, either dead or alive. One of the 
bullets from Fleming’s gun had pierced 
his kidneys and which proved to be one 
of the determining shots that brought 
him down. As this bull weighed fif- 
teen hundred pounds and had a spread 
of horns which measured fifty-eight 
inches, Bill and I naturally thought we 
could have a great surprise story to 
tell the boys when we arrived at camp 
that night. 

All the other boys had gotten into 
camp that evening a short time before 
we did, and to our great surprise, they 
advised us immediately that Johnson 
and Sheets had also killed a big’ bull 
of about the same weight and measure- 
ments. All of us now had found where | 
plenty of moose were “yarding” north 
of us, and within a short time after 
other scouting expeditions had been 
made in other directions from camp, 
plenty of moose had been located and 
the party’s quota was filled out in short 
order. 

As all the members of our party 
have hunted big game for a number 
of years, naturally when one brought 
down a deer, no boast or exclamation 
of self-pride was evident; however, 
every hunter killed all the deer he 
wanted to bring home, as well as keep- 
ing the camp supplied with fresh 
venison. 

During off days and restful periods, 
numerous fur-bearing animals were 
trapped, including wolves, beaver, 
fisher, mink, sable, ermine, etc., the 
pelts of which made excellent souvenirs 
for the wives and sweethearts of the 
boys back home. 

This particular locality contained 
more partridge or grouse than any 
part of the big north woods I had ever 
seen before. Hundreds of coveys, con- 
taining eight to fifteen birds, were at 
close intervals all over the woods. As 
they were not in the habit of seeing 
human inhabitants, they seemed to have 
little fear of man. Consequently, we 
had an abundant supply of this most 
palatable bird on our table menu at 
all times. 

About nine o’clock one cold snowy 
night, our jovial camp fire conversation 
was interrupted by a knock at our 
door. As we had no neighbors, we 
naturally wondered who could be “loose 
in the woods” in this part of the wilds. 


De Forest 


No matter how far away you may hike, 
eaddin or tour, you take the world with 
you if there’s a De Forest Radiophone in 
your pack, 

After the dishes are washed up and the 
pipes are alight, set it down outside your 
tent—its batteries are all inside the box 
and you need no antenna—turn on your 
De Forest tubes, and bring in the broad- 
cast of the entire Continent. 

Through storm and wind, on sea and 
on shore, De Forest Radiophones work. 
Campers, travelers and hikers can’t afford 
to take any chances—they rely on De 
Forest, the most famous name in radio. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Dept. F. A.6 Jersey City, N. J. 
RADIO 
ie R E CATAIL.OGS 


Send us your name and address and we will send 
you the new De Forest Catalog with full details 
and prices on sets, audions, and parts. 

tories west of the Rockies. 


Kadiophones 


HAND LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 


LOUIS RHEAD is the inventor oo NATURE LURES and the first to make for the 
angler a true copy of GAMEFISH FOOD in artificial baits that are CHEAPER, 
more EFFECTIVE to furnish SPORT and FISH of the largest SIZE. They will 
eventually SUPERSEDE all other existing baits because they are logically COR- 
RECT, scientifically TRUE. Whatever you desire to capture you will succeed if 
you pick out any lure from a list of 32 tested and proved good. Every bait is now 
made PERFECT TO LAST ONE or more SEASONS if used in its right loca- 
tion and properly played in a natural manner. 


Send to 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price List 





De Forest D-10 Reflex Radiophone—a cross- 
continent indoor loop 4-tube set, using either 
Storage batteries or self-contained dry cells. 
Price $150.00, plus approximately 6% in terri. 
































“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 4 





“White Built’? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 


ae Two Guns 
—in One 


At last, the all-purpose gun—something 
you’ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
under your coat, put itin your automobile, suitcase 
x or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
= Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—tlower barrel 
-44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
Ss be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Prices include No. M2i—12-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster, $25.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster. 27.00 
f.o.b. factory. No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleatherholster. 28.50 
MARBLE ARMS. & MFG. Co., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


M:ARBLE’S GAME GETTER 
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Gallon of Gasoline 
Staris Easy at Zero 


We guarantee all other cars nearly double 
4 @& present mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on hich formerly difficult on 

: low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
e@& orstationary engine. Makes old cers better 
See wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 


Ford....... 34mi, 4 Reo.......24ml. § Chevrolet...32ml. 
Buick 4... .30ml., | Chalmers.. .23mi. | Maxwi(25) 30m? 
Buick 6... .24mi. § Olds.6.....23mi. | Nash6..... 23m. 
Hudson. ...20ml. | Paige6....20mi. | Lincoln 8...17ml. 
Hupp...... mi. | Oakind6...24mi. § StdbkrLt6 .23ml. 
Dodge..... 28mi. § Overl’d4...32mi. | Cole8..... 17 ml. 


if your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
particulars and "30 DA on it. AGENTS WANTED 


SENT ON DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No ee of ag oa er — Aaa) = 
days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee, YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
‘Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write todays 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
704 Raymond Bidg, Dayten, Ohio, U. S, As 


Send for FREE GOOK 


“ FISHING - WHAT BAITS 
AND WHEN " 


Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10252 High St, South Bend, ind / 












ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 


{ make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 

your Raw Furs. Workmanship and style 

guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 
M. GELLER 


Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
aif W-. 30th St.,New York 









FOXES 


For Large Profits 
Monthly Payments 
Arranged 
Get our special 
proposition 
SILVFRPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 
333MetropolitanBldg. 
Orange, N. J. 





Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. Make money breeding them. 
», Raised in one month, We ship everywhere our fa- 
“mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 




















~~ How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
> PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped _ everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Write for prices. 


wae) _ Allston Squab Co., 40N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 





WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS 


Sportsmen, improve your shooting grounds by plant- 
ing Wild Rice. It will bring ’em in, and hold ’em. 
Order seed now for spring planting. Write for litera- 


PARCHED WILD RICE 


A table delicacy. Appetizing. Healthful. Neatly 
packed in Sealright cartons, recipes on label. Two 
pounds, $1.50; one pound, 80c; half-pound, 45c, post- 
age prepaid. Orders promptly filled. 

GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota. 


In writing to 


At the shout of “come in,” in stepped 
a full-blooded Chippewa Indian. He 
soon explained in broken English that 
he was a trapper on his way, by dog 
team, to a good virgin trapping terri- 
tory further on, where he expected to 
build a log hut and remain for the 
winter. He and his dog team remained 
over night at our camp, and in the 
early morning departed, to be lost to 
all civilization in the dark forest until 
the following April. 


Besides hunting, exploring and 
feasting our eyes on some of nature’s 
most beautiful primitive scenery, our 
camp life during the four weeks was 
one continual round of joy, mirth, 
pleasure and contentment. Had we no 
business or home ties back in the U. 
Ss. A., every member of our party 
would have been willing to remain all 
winter, even though we would have 
encountered snow eight or ten feet 
deep a little later in the season. 


As per past orders, we expected the 
big log sleds to return from the rail- 
road after us on November 30th. Most 
of us spent a big part of the week, 
before that date, with axes and cross- 
cut saws making trails for the teams 
to draw out our various moose to the 
main trail. Deer and other game we 
could drag in ourselves, but as a good- 
sized moose will weigh as much as an 
average horse naturally we had to de- 
pend on teams to drag them to the 
sleds; that is if we expected to realize 
our cherished ambition to take home 
two or three of our largest and best 
moose in their whole natural state. 

About the appointed time, three 
teams came After hard 
work, all game was dragged to the 
main trail and loaded on two sleds. 
Camp was broken and all our outfit 
and equipment was loaded on sled No. 
3. We waved a tender farewell to the 
dear old camp site and all its pleasant 
surroundings, and as_ the © sleds 
squeaked, each one looked at the other. 
I knew from the visible sad expres- 
sions that it was painful to sever the 
heart strings from the sacred inner 
precincts of nature. 


in for us. 
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TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 79) 


the ground during the night. A U-bar 
bed-leg will work into sand or ground 
six or seven inches merely from the 
weight, unless a bit of wood or stone 
is put under it for a foundation. 


OME beds are easier to set up be- 

fore the tent. I tore a hole in one 
of my automobile tents in opening up 
a bed’s jack-knife sides. Except in 
rain, it was best to put up the bed 
first and then stretch the tent. But 
cots can be put into a tent, after it is 
up, and the variation due to back 
fastenings or inaccuracies in pitching 
will not matter—but it does matter a 
good deal if the accurate running- 
board bed is not covered by an acé¢u- 
rately-stretched tent. One learns these 
things—but a little forethought, or 
warning, will help many to overcome 
some of these annoyances. 

In a party of four, for example, one 
member will usually look after the 
supper. The grub can, grid, cooking 
utensils, are all set out where the fire 
is to be. The folding sewing-table is 
set up. Then one of the boys goes out 
with the ax and gathers firewood, with 
which a blaze is started. This may be 
omitted when a cold supper is to be 
had—the main meal having been eaten 
at noon. But a fire is cheerful, espe- 
cially in a rain storm, or on a cold, raw 
night, or where a smudge is desirable 
to drive away mosquitoes or gnats. I 
think a fire is always a worth-while 
addition to a camp, if it is permissible 
under the conditions. 

Thus the fire, cocking, and tent 
stretching are three separate things to 
do. Perhaps two will put up the two 
tents, and prepare the beds, while two 
tend the fire and cook supper. The 
celerity with which experienced tour- 
ists, even with clumsy equipment, will 
make camp is surprising. I saw three 
men with a big old car, a 20-foot 
square canvas for tent, and complicated 
folding beds, roll into a New Mexico 
church grounds, and in fifteen minutes 
they had camp made and were sitting 
by their sheet-iron stove on which their 
supper was cooking. I saw a man and 
his wife, with a grown daughter come 
into a camp at: a school ground one 
night in Illinois, the girl leading the 
way treading the ground and search- 
ing with her big handflash for stumps 
or other obstructions. In five minutes 
they were under cover, and in fifteen 
minutes they had blown out their light 
and gone to bed. With such examples, 
the tourists may well cut out a lot of 
waste time and ill-spent energy. 

Weather is always an important 
camp condition. If a north wind 
blows, the back of a tent should be 
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toward it. If double tents are used, 
the end of the car should be toward 
the wind, and that side of the tents 
staked down and all openings closed by 
extra waterproofs. It will occur to 
the tourist that the common automobile 
tents are faulty: in many particulars. 
Some tent makers are killing their own 
business by using cheap, coarse, filled 
material that can’t be waterproofed 
with anything but paint—and paint is 
miserable stuff on a tent. If one can 
see the sun shine through the tent can- 
vas, don’t buy it! Closely woven, 
loosely woven canvas, waterproofed 
with sek, parafine, or other material, 
which gives the tent a soft, slick sur- 
face from which the water rolls, with- 
out cracking or checking, is the best 
tent material. 

Tents should always open on the lee 
or down-wind side. This applies to 
cold, rain, or dust-laden winds. But it 
is worth while to go a long way, and 
over rough road, to get out of the 
wind, especially sand - laden wind, 
which plays hob with all the bearings 
and crevices of a car, as well as fills 
one’s grub and outfit with grit. 

Sometimes one can burn off the grass 
at a good place to camp. This is a 
good thing to do, but one doesn’t want 
to start forest or prairie fires. In a 
road fork, or where the grass is sur- 
rounded by rock, this can be done safe- 
ly enough. Such a fire is also useful in 
driving away insects. A big fire made 
with an old tree top, straw stack or 
other valueless thing, makes a big 
flame and the smoke may drive mos- 
quitoes away for a whole night. 

Many a camping party has been 
badly embarrassed by neglecting to 
look over a camp ground in order to 
pick a site clear of ant hills, hornet, 
or yellow jacket or bumble bee nests. 
Camps near stone heaps, old sod-houses, 
the tumble-down pony express stations 
along the Lincoln Highway, brush 
heaps, stone walls’ and abandoned 
houses sometimes have exceedingly un- 
welcome visitors. The tendency is to 
camp near these places, but the chances 
are many times increased of seeing 
snakes, scorpions, and other things as 
evil. One party at a tumble-down 
stage station killed more than a dozen 
rattlesnakes in their camp one night. 
A hundred yards distant on the open 
alkali they would have seen no snakes. 
I have a horror of midnight reptilian 
visitors, and have always avoided such 
places, with the result that I never saw 
a rattlesnake in the thousands of miles 
of desert travel. 

Bayonet cactus, Cherokee rose and 
all kinds of rubbish heaps are best 
avoided in making camp in snake or 
insect regions. A bare space in thick- 
ets may often serve for a good camp, 
where grass or other growth might 
invite pest invaders. 
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ARE MADE FOR 


SMITH GUNS iarvusace 


Reliable—durable—never rattle—never shoot loose 


Write for 
Catalog No. 319 







Ask your dealer for 


“The Gun that Speaks for Itself” 


The longer you shoot a Smith Gun, the tighter it gets 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 











FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments, Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago «nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 





[4 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ONLY $29.00 


O. K.’ed and pufchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
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Geneva Superior Binoculars 


“Brings the View Close to You” 


shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 


gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 | 





Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Loop- 
ed Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; 
Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per dozen. Dry 
Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; Size 8, 80c per 
dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


Nine 


A Binocular for every use. 
superior styles for you: to choose 


from. Every one noted for its 
clearness and bright illumination. 
Here is the ideal glass for the out- 
doors, whether you hunt, camp, fish 
or just roam through the woods. 


“Let Geneva bring the view 
close to you.” 


$12. to $40. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
Geneva Superior Binocular, write 
us and we will supply you direct. 
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GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
36 Linden St., Dept. F, Geneva, New York 
DEALERS: 


PITTI SHIT UNUS TUTTI TIMI ELS PLL UILULLS LLULLLLO LLL PULL 










Our distributing plan will interest you. 
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Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


TENTS 
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2 “AU. ERY 
A AOR Sir ta “o> Lenser: oo a ere 


ANNOUNCING 


A Service Unique to 
Fishermen and the 


Amateur Rod Maker 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in personal rod construction. |] am 
now in a position to offer this same 
service to Sportsmen throughout the 
country. 


To those who wish to make their 
own rods. 


To those who wish their rods re- 
paired and put in serviceable condi- 
tion for the coming fishing seasons. 
Now is the time to have your rods re- 
paired. 


Unmounted Hand Made 
Split Bamboo 
For Fly Rods—3 Piece Extra Tip 
0 


Hexagonal Lengths—8, 8%, 9, 
10% ft. Per Set 
Lengths — 9, 10, 


Octagon 
er 


Material to complete rod. 


For Dry Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 
Wier te 


PER OGL. hie 


Hexagonal Lengths—10%, 
Set 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 


For Wet Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—12, 13, 14, 15 ft. 


er Set 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 


For Bait Rods —3-Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths —5%, 6%, 7, 8, 
9 ft... Per Set . 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 7.50 


For Bait Rods—2-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—6% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 8.00 


For Lake Trout or Musky Trolling Rods 
Hexagonal Lengths—6% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 9.00 


All materials for completing rods include 
Agate First Guide and Two Agate Tops. 


CHARLES J. MOHR 


9148 120th Street 
Richmond Hill, LalieN: 7 Y. 
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The camp fire must always be pro- 
tected from spreading. Sand, gravel, 
rock, clay and other soil without any- 
thing inflammable should always be 
chosen. Some of the worst forest 
fires start from creeping subterranean 
smoulderings in the humus, and it is 
better never to build a fire on this 
kind of ground, wet or dry. It is best 
to find a place where there is dirt with- 
out roots or dead wood of any kind. 
There are few regions where such 
openings cannot be found, whether in 
the Rocky or Sierra Mountains, or in 
green timber pine or spruce knoll terri- 
tory—and the fool who leaves a fire 
burning when he rolls on may find him- 
self imprisoned for criminal careless- 
ness for starting a forest or prairie 
fire in any of Uncle Sam’s forest re- 
serves, state forest, or farm country. 
I’ve seen men close their fists on a flam- 
ing matchstick, and then scrape that 
dead stick with their feet on the road 
dust—because they knew of fires a 
pipe’s ashes or a thrown match-stick 
flame had started in the Dakotas or 
other prairies. 

Tourists in a strange country need 
to be ever alert. In California we met 
a member of a motion-picture outfit 
that camped one night on a mountain- 
side, near a good spring. The night 
was gloriously beautiful, star-lit, with 
a few streaks of cloud, dry and com- 
forting. Suddenly, as it seemed, and 
without warning, torrents of rain 
slammed down out of clouds not one 
had noticed gathering. The party 
huddled in their tents. Soon a flood 
wave rushed down that mountain-side, 
compelling them to scramble for their 
lives. In the morning the sun shone 
brightly again. But a $5,000 automo- 
bile and much of the outfit had been 
carried down in a muck wave of flood, 
quicksand, gravel and other débris—the 
automobile wasn’t worth salvaging. 


Storms always are questionable. 
When it begins to rain, it is worth 
while to take note of everything— 
whether water will fill the tent floor or 
whether a cloudburst ten or twenty 
miles away will sweep over one’s camp 
site (many a tourist was caught on the 
way to Florida last fell, and in Louisi- 
ana and Texas during the winter by 
storms that covered the bottoms and 
level prairies). If the situation is at 
all precarious, it may save the outfit 
to move it a little way—but it is best 
to select a good place, consciously, 
noticing each of the things that rain 
and wind may do—and always have the 
camp set against every emergency. 

Letting things go till morning and 
taking chances never pays — except, 
perhaps, in dividends of experience and 
adventure. A dead limb over one’s car 
at night may fall and inflict injury, or 
at least destroy a car top and tent. A 
mountain slope, wet by a shower, may 
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sweep down as an avalanche of mud 
or stone. It is better, in case of a 
choice of evils, to choose the lesser 
danger with the greater discomfort, 
as, for example, pitching a camp in a 
cold, windy place, rather than in a 
shelter where a flood may come. 

Generally speaking, I think the tour- 
ist does best who makes up his mind 
never to take a chance with any dan- 
ger, night or day, and who, above all 
things, makes sure that he is camped 
in a place protected from wind, rain, 
or other local jeopardy. Every year 
tourists are caught in the Colorado 
country by cloudbursts. Much damage 
is done to the outfits, and usually, be- 
cause the camps were not made in the 
right place, or the chance was taken of 
stopping at places where there was no 
choice. 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
high altitudes, a blizzard may strike a 
Continental Divide camp even in early 
or late summer. The risk is, to my 
mind, worth the joy of a night ten 
thousand feet or so above the sea. 
That is something else, again, which 
the tourist will determine for himself. 
My own method is, when I know there 
is trouble ahead, as a big area of 
washed-out bridges and roads, to take 
the long way around. 

But the tourist goes forth, not for 
ease and comfort, but for experience 
and adventure. If he pampers him- 
self, if he turns back from some glo- 
rious land, because “something might 
happen,” he will lose the zest of rolling 
into far-away places. He may unex- 
pectedly, in the dark midnight, find 
himself confronting disaster. If it is 
through no fault of his own, he need 
not worry, but should rather make the 
most of it. Because touring does pre- 
sent difficulties it is a splendid sport. 
The only thing is not to lose one’s out- 
fit, but to save it by taking care of it— 
avoiding the disasters by simple out- 
door sense. , 

It should not be forgotten that 
troubles, disheartenments, and difficul- 
ties, at the moment utterly miserable, 
may in the light of future memory 
prove to have been the one big and 
prime incident of the whole trip. At 
least, this is my memory’s remark on 
the things I hated most at the time of 
the crisis. 


THE INITIATION OF 
RAYMOND 


(Continued from page 77) 


tarpon fleet is almost bound to do 
business. A young chap from Houston, 
the partner of my friend, Mr. W. H. 
Mounsell, was the fortunate man in 
our crowd. 

His good luck generally ended with 
the strike, however, for on his best 
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day he succeeded in boating only two 
out of nineteen fish. As a rule, I start 
in strong, and wind up with the 
boobies. But it is not always the fish 
you land that gives you the thrill that 
lasts. One hour before I reeled in my 
line for the last time on Friday night, 
I hooked a dainty little five footer, 
out in the white water, at the end of 
the north jetty, and he gave me a 
joyous battle. He would run in on me, 
despite all I could do, and he jumped 
as if he had been on a diet of steel 
springs all his life. Seven times he 
left the water, twice clearing the sur- 
fact for six feet or more, and finally, 
popping up right under the stern of 
the skiff, threw the hook ‘directly in 
my face. He certainly was a sporting 
proposition, and I trust that some day 
we shall meet again. 


In the Panuco, the tarpon bite only 
in the afternoon, but the big fellows 
at Aransas appear to be always 
hungry, and one is liable to get a 
strike at any time between eight and 
six. Mr. Vance and his friend, the 
Captain, who have fished the Pass 
year, after year, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, consider the late morn- 
ing hours the best. Fisher Jones, of 
New York, caught the prize fish of 
the season of 1923 in the middle of 
the afternoon. Despite the fact that 
a giant shark engulfed the seven foot 
tidbit at two mouthfuls, ten minutes 
after it had been pulled up to the boat, 
Jones insists that 3 P. M. is the hour 

_ for him. 


Business called me home on Satur- 
day, and Dick accompanied me, but 
Mr. De Lano remained for one more 
day. He put in the greater part of 
the morning playing a six foot tarpon 
with a nine thread line, and a light 
steel bass casting red. He insists that 
time was all he needed, but I fear that 
if the fish had not decamped with six 
hundred feet of “Invincible” string, 
my young friend would be fighting him 
yet. 


The initiation of Raymond is now a 
matter of history, and next year he 
will return to his many friends and 
admirers at Aransas, a_ skilled and 
seasoned veteran. 





“TAKING THE AIR” 
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D AYS of delightful The TEAMER is your 
cruising over blue Island hotel for the entire 
tropic seas; wonderful cruise from New York to 
hours rambling through of and around Porto Rico 
the streets of quaint Enchantment touching at interesting 
cities; intimate glimpses ports and return to New 
of native old-world life 16-DAY York. Spacious state- 
and customs; harbors CRUISE rooms, some with private 
where skimming lateen bath. Attractive social 
boats dart in and out, All Expenses halls. Delicious meals. A 
where graceful Moorish $150 sailing every Saturday. 
buildings nestle on palm Write for illustrated lit- 
fringed shores. and up erature. 


Porto Rico Line 





THE A LASKA, OF 


A fleet of seagoing Diesel yachts is now available for 
charter to discriminating sportsmen who want the best. 
No money was spared in the construction of these ships 
in which the requirements of big game hunters were 
considered and embodied. These expedition vessels are 
the first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabilizers, which practically eliminate all roll, 
and many other features of value to the sportsmen were 
embodied. We do not make up parties, but charter 
direct to individuals or parties already organized. 


Now is the time to arrange for 
your 1924 Alaska or Arctic 
big game expedition 


THREE EXPEDITIONS 
Spring—Great Kadiak Bear—60 to 90 


days. 
Fall—Horned Game—60 to 90 days. 
Arctic Hunt for Whaling Polar Bears, 
Walrus, etc.—Leave Seattle early spring 
—gone 5 to 5 months. 


We give every assistance in arranging your itinerary, 
and for guides, packers and provisions; competent and 
courteous officers and crew are at your command. 

During term of charter the ship is yours to go where 
you like, when you like—for a spring hunt for the great 
Kadiak brown bear, the largest carnivorous animals on 
earth, or for the Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In 
the fall you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, 
goats, wolves, ete. The Arctie offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted for 
months in advance.. 

We outfit in Seattle, 
touched by steamers. 

Only one vessel now remaining unchartered for 1924, 
so hurry if you want her. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 


K. H. SCHEEL, Mgr. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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terflies, 
kinds for collections. 
$7 each, 
instructions, 
10¢ 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 






25 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Belle Isle Plantation a Southern Winter Home 


For Sale, Lease or visiting Sportsmen. On Winyah Bay, 
five miles from Georgetown, S. C., reached by land or 
water. One of the most picturesque plantations on the 
Carolina Coast, five thousand three hundred acres 
(5,300). Great live oaks hung with Spanish moss, an 
avenue of Japonicas, Azaleas and Yellow Jessamine. 
Some of the best hunting in the Santee River section 
for Deer, Turkey, Ducks, Quail, and other small game. 
Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. For full 
particulars address F. E. JOHNSTONE, P. O. Box 533, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. 
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TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
OFFERS 

Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen. 

Pheasants and Partridge for Game Preserves. 


Fifty species of Pheasants, Ducks, Geese, 
Peafowl and Swan for the estate and park. 


Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


0. W. HOLTON, Owner, Dox 434, Middletown,N. J. 


spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering but- 
insects? I buy hundreds of 
Some worth $1 to 
Simple outdoor work with my 
pictures, price-list. Send 
for my Illustrated 





(not stamps) 


Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 


. WILD RICE 
BRINGS the DUCKS 


Plant soon as waters open to 
provide natural food to at- 
tract them next fall. Ter- 
rell’s seeds grow, Write for 
planting information—prices. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
Dept. H-260, Oshkosh, Wis. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 








AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


N 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 






Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray,-black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and tor dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 
















The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 
25.00 
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$35.00 
. 60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
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promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways, 








THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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COME! LET US WALK TOGETHER 


A collection of inspiring editorials that have brought comment from 
every part of America. Here in vivid panorama 
- Courage meets discouragement 

Light meets darkness 

Hope meets fear. 
A remarkable book for every man and boy, 
Written by Gabriel Heatter, Editor of The Sporting Goods Saleman. 
Retail price, One Dollar, 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 West 57th Street New York City 
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CASTING FOR CHANNEL 
BASS WITH LIGHT LURE 


(Continued from page 86) 


breeding ground in season. Much of it 
is so overgrown that fishing is an im- 
possibility except here and there, to 
still fishermen with cut-bait or live 
minnows in some small run in the 
grass. The lower three miles of the 
river below the house-boat, after about > 
two hundred yards, runs through mud 
flats and marsh grass to the bay enter- 
ing the gulf. The upper one mile of 
this area is bordered by mud flats in a 
great portion of its course. This 
varies in appearance with the rise and 
fall of the tide. In low tide the river 
is narrow and bordered by these flats 
rising but a few inches above the 
water line, but with each incoming tide 
the water covers these flats and the 
river is then from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile in width. A two 
foot tide raises the water to within 
two miles of its source; and there is 
a mile of water in these flats in which, 
at intervals, heavy growths of long 
water grass make a wonderful place 
for the bass to hide and feed in. The 
lower two miles of the river has low 
banks covered with marsh grass, and 
it is much deeper, and about two hun- 
dred yards wide and is quite brackish 
or salt as the tide comes in. In this 
part of the river the weakfish or sea 
trout, red fish or channel bass and 
sheepshead are found. During the fall 
the bass also migrate to this part of 
the water, probably to get rid of the 
fresh wate: leaches. We often found 
bass a mile out in the gulf around the 
small keys where the water apparently 
is salt. 


From December 1st to February 1st 
there is ordinarily not more than five 
or six days of rain; and during the 
fourteen years that I have been going 
to this river we frequently do not lose 
more than three days from _ bad 
weather each year. Here the sun 
shines, the birds sing, and the wild 
flowers bloom in December and Janu- 
ary as bright and fresh as in May in 
Tennessee. Here the shy marsh hen 
feeds along the river bank, the king- 
fisher plies his trade with his chal- 
lenging call, the osprey seeks his daily 
diet of fish and the large bald eagle 
is seen soaring in the sky daily. One 
witnesses many tragedies among the 
wild life from day to day and many 
shrewd escapes of the hunted wild 
fowl. For truly 


“The falcon feeds upon the finch, 
The finch upon the fly, 

And naught can serve the hunger pinch 
Save death’s wild cry.” 
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Enough for our setting. Mr. Bown 
devotes himself to catching sea trout, 
and always finds a good day’s sport SINGLE REDUCED 
casting the surface plug. Mr. Jones ‘ PRICES 
goes after sheepshead and _ occasion- 
ally for black bass. Mr. Foss and my- BARREL 
self confine our activities to the bass, oe FS 
using Mr. Foss’ lures. We had the 
usual beautiful catches of bass, several 


weighing seven and one-half and one TRAP 


eight pounds, while the average was 


perhaps from one to one and a half SPECIAL _ SALE oP GUNS 

pounds of live scrappers. We do not 10 FEBRUARY. 15 

take anything under eleven inches 

long, and from twenty to forty bass Von LENGERKE @ DETMOLD INC 

is a good average day’s work and FH.SCHAUFFLER , President-y . 

furnishes a day of real sport. Among ‘349 MADISON AVENUE “ ” 
New York. Ciry The SrerLine Mark for SPORTSMEN 


the catch will always be found some 
that will weigh from three to five 
pounds. When the sea fish are in so 
that the requisite number of barrels 


of fish are caught from them to send FR JERKIN J KANNOFSKY Per einen 
e 


to our homes, we catch the bass care- 
fully, stringing them through the lip 
wciito 15 
Standard a) 
U. S. Army first . 


and in the afternoon while the light 
is yet good we register them with the 
kodak and gently turn them loose for 
Se aaa \giaatherientns 
‘Y $8 VALUE for $3.75 
Postage extra. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


What the Government lost you gain. \ 
‘l Good for hunters. skaters, drivers, 1% 
farmers, Jaborers. mechanics, railroad 
men, golfers OF others who work or 
play outdcors- Sizes 38 to 46. 
Bargain Circular No. 53 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists, 


As usual, this year we had a succes- 
sion of parties coming and going dur- 
ing my stay of two months, and each 
one enjoyed to the limit the beauties cere Puerapar gree 
of the surroundings and the wonderful eg) FREE paces Mico ag eest K 
fishing supplemented by splendid duck R 2” ST NEW 
shooting on the part of those who en- YORK: 
joyed that sport more. 


(sAéaaeé@athtaiteaeteLadéa a | 


BARGAINS IN’. 


US.ARMY GOODS 


IAA a AAU ChIDDEY Cé B 
ARMY NAVY SUPPLY CO. 7A 
Dept. 301, Box 1835, A 
Richmond, Va. 1. 
TAKING RED FISH WITH LIGHT LURE : 





This year we inaugurated a new 
method, to us, of taking red fish on the 
pork rind lure. Mr. Foss first came 
in with four nine pound beauties taken 
on his lure about ten days before the 
end of his stay, and at once I was 
“bitten” and devoted the remainder of 
my stay to the channel bass, except 
when the tide was not propitious, at 
which time we would work the bass. 






NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and_ pictures; 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one_ helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
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<7 —— reserve trophies, how to start a 
Mr. Logan Bleckley of Atlanta, Ga., et Bate howaak wale a. ride 
range. No book or set of books 









and several friends joined our camp 
on December 26th. Mr. Bleckley joined 


Mr. Foss and myself in the red fish ADDON TALL 


hunt until January 5th, and on Janu- 


you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a _ year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


th 





ary 10th my brother, Dr. G. W. Gaines | |. ATLANTIC CITY SPECIAL OFFER 
of Tallulah, La., arrived. As Mr. Foss}; — For more than fifty years these RVTEE Pat So 
left the camp on the same day, being two hotels, now combined in \ “we will send you 


National Sportsman 
for a whole year 
together with one 
of our handsome 
Mosaic Gold 
Watch Fobs 
shown herewith. 
Mail your order 
today. Your money 
back if not fully 
satisfied. 


ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


the last of my previous party, my 
brother and myself held the camp until 
January 28th and devoted ourselves to 
the red fish when the tide was proper. 
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American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 









I had caught channel bass at in- 
tervals for several years in the river 
with trawl, using a spoon and at times 
with a floating plug, casting at low tide 
over the rock bars, which cross the 
river. However, one or two fish a day 
was good work. 
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habits of the red fish and opened fifty 
or more to find the food they were 
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CAMPING 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF 
TRAPPING 
By W. H. Gibson 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, 
log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and 
bedding, boat and canoe building, and 
valuable suggestions on trappers’ food, 
etc., with extended chapters on the trap- 
per’s art, containing all the “tricks’’ and 
valuable bait recipes of the profession; 
full directions for the use of the steel trap, 
and for the construction of traps of all 
kinds; detailed instructions for the capture 
of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes 
for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. 


300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
By Horace Kephart 


In two volumes. Vol. 1, Camping. Vol. 
Il, Woodcraft. The old edition of this 
book was the standard work on the sub- 
ject for over ten years. The new edition 
is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent 
in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with out- 
fits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, 
etc., etc. Vol. HU, “Woodcraft,” deals 
chiefly with such shifts and expedients as 
are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose 
from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. 
The volumes may be bought separately or 
in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 
How to Build and Furnish Them 
By William S. Wicks 


This is the most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing log 
cabins or cottages ever written. 

The author—a prominent architect and 
forest enthusiast—presents in this one 
volume a solution of all the problems that 
confront the builder of a temporary or 
permanent home, and furnishes full ex- 
planation on how and where to build any- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure. 

Added to the practical and valuable in- 
struction on both interior and exterior log 
cabin construction, this book contains 
more than cne hundred illustrations and 
plans covering the building of fire:places, 
chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log 
cabin furniture, etc. 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
88 pages. Cloth, $2.00 


WOODCRAFT 
By Nessmuk 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recrea- 
tion was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than ‘‘Nessmuk”’ or sut- 
ceeded in putting so much valuable infor- 
mation into the same compass. Camp 
equipment, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred topics 
are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


FOREST AND 


221 WEST 57th STREET 


LOG CABINS 
anp- COTTAGES 


HOW TO BUILD 
AND FURNISH THEM 


GUNCRAFT 


GUNCRAFT 
By William A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun 
fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been 
treated in a way that will enable either 
the expert or the amateur to determine if 
he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 
The secrets of success in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in flight of the 
guail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, the 
ruffed grouse and the duck family are il- 
lustrated by drawings and described in a 
way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

215 pages. Illustrated. 


Cartridge, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright 


A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence as 
an accepted authority on the use of the 
hand gun. Full instructions are given in 
the use of both revolver and target pistol, 
including shooting position, grip, position 
of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association and a list of 
the records made both here and abroad. 


227 pages. Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Charles Askins 


A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to 
discussion in detail the range and limita- 
tions in the use of the rifle. Treats on 
the every style and make of rifle as well 
as their use. Every type of rifle is dis- 
cussed so that the book is complete in 
every detail. 


244 pages. 


SPORTING FIREARMS 


By Horace Kephart 


This book is the result of painstaking 
tests and experiments. Practically noth- 
ing is taken for granted, Part 1 deals with 
the rifle and Part II with the shotgun. 
The man seeking guidance in the selection 
and use of small firearms, as well as the 
advanced student of the subject, will re- 
ceive an unusual amount of assistance 
from this work. 


153 pages. Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING 


By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 
“Virginius” 

Here is a book by which the expert may 
profit as well as the beginner; a book that 
gives all the details of these sports care- 
fully explained in easy, practical language; 
the choice in handling of guns, shooting 
etiquette, dogs and their training, all kinds 
of game birds, their habits and habitat, 
duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit 
necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 





Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


HUNTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may acquire a vast amount of novel in- 
formation by reading this complete and 
most interesting book. It describes, with 
a portrait, every species of duck, goose, 
and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, 
the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 
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The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
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By S. T. Hammond 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on 
grouse dogs, and has probably had more 
experience in the field than any man of 
his day. 
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This fine narrative of achievement in 
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blood of every red-blooded man and boy. 
Its motif is entirely correct. The chase 
difficult, the country wild and rugged in 
the extreme, the hunt pursued with no 
unjustifiable killing. It describes a hunt- 
ing country on the White River of Alaska 
and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore 
beaten paths of the big game hunter going 
to the Far North. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.56 
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only holds spellbound the reader but in- 
structs the novice as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
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most fond of. This fish belongs to the 
drum family, and all this family 
have heavy bones in the throat used 
to crush or masticate the hard shells 
of their usual foods. As the red fish 
is equipped with four such discs, I am 
of the opinion that the minnows are 
crushed to a pulp during the act of 
swallowing. This accounts for the 
scarcity of minnows in the stomach of 
this fish. The hard shells of the crabs 
and other mollusks offer more resis- 
tance to digestion, and while they are 
always crushed to small particles, they 
are found in the stomach in prepon- 
derance. I am quite sure the red fish 
live largely on minnows, as it is seldom 
one will get a strike in water where 
minnows are not observed in casting. 
In going into these salt runs with the 
tide, if one reaches water where no 
minnows start with the cast, it is just 
as well to turn back for one-half a 
mile and go over the ground. I made 
it a rule never to continue the chase 
where there were no minnows visible. 
Again, I noticed that where the schools 
of mullet were seen jumping and 
scurrying around we almost invariably 
found red fish. I believe the absence 
of mullet in the stomachs of these fish 
is due to the grinding up of this fish, 
as I have suggested, for they do not 
swallow the minnow whole as do the 
bass. I found only two recognizable 
minnows, one a needle fish which was 
broken and crushed to small pieces, 
and one a minnow called by the guides 
“hound fish” which was also practically 
pulpified. A description of our methods 
gives the fruits of the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


The fish lie out in shallow water 
during low tide and as the tide rises 
and flows into the channel through the 
marsh grass that lines the gulf at 
this point, the fish go in, and at first 
devote themselves to catching the crabs 
that the low water has driven from 
the oyster bars and rock ledges. Later 
as the water gets higher the minnows 
go in and feed along the banks and 
then the red fish go after them and 
when the tide is well up on the marsh 
grass they strike right at the bank, 
much as the black bass do. The chase 
begins as soon as the water gets deep 
enough to get a skiff over the rocks 
and bars, at first casting along the 


for the cast is made just as in fishing 
for bass, only the lure is retrieved a 
bit faster, for the best results and 
runs about five inches under water. 
When the fish takes the lure it stops 
just as if hung on the bottom, and 
there is a frantic effort to eject the 
hook for a few moments; then a mad 
rush makes the line sing through the 
water. He will often run for a hun- 
dred feet or more before stopping and 
make another frantic effort to get rid 
of the hook when he will again make 
as heavy and as long a run as at first. 
At this time he usually stops and 
stands on his head in an endeavor to 
wipe the hook from his mounth on the 
rocks on the bottom, often bending the 
hook and mutilating a strong lure. 
After failing in this he permits him- 
self to be slowly brought in, fighting 
every foot of the way, until in easy 
sight of the boat when he refuses to 
come closer and here displays the 
cutest trick I have ever witnessed in 
fishing. Coming up with his side to 
the boat he slowly bends his head 
toward the boat, keeping the line as 
tense as possible. When he thinks he 
has gotten all the slack out of the line, 
he suddenly throws his head in the 
opposite direction with a tremendous 
“whack” in his effort to break the line. 
This he will do over and over. His 
effort to “foul” the line over “oyster 
buds” and projecting rocks are almost 
human. This requires quick action on 
the part of the fisherman, standing in 


the boat, holding the rod at arms} 


length over the head, to guide the line 
clear during his mad rushes. These 
fish do not break water, but for real 
honest fighting with force and cunning 
T have not found their superier. They 
are also more wary than even the bass, 
as they will not attack the lure at 
all if they see you or if any variation 
in speed arouses their suspicion. 

It is a good fisherman who lands 
one-half of his strikes and we hardly 
averaged that, but after working out 
the size of the hook and length of pork 
rind, our average improved. We use 
a 14-pound test line except Mr. Foss, 
who landed most of his with a 9-pound 
test line. To do effective work, except 
when the water is well up in the grass, 
the cast requires at least 100 feet and 
the man who casts from the wrist, sits 
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still in the boat, makes no noise or 
motion, will double the strikes of the 
man who is less careful about these 


bars and later along the banks. We 
fish first in water so shallow that the 
lure bumps on the rocks in the bottom 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at intervals, and often when it hangs 
it is necessary to wade out and get it 
loose, as the boat cannot be taken into 
it yet. Eight or ten pound red fish 
often strike the lure in such water. 
One who has not fished for these “red 
dynamos” cannot imagine the thrill 
of seeing a “heavy wake” some six 
inches high made by the rush of the 
fish, just under water after the lure, 
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precautions. 


Our catches ran from four to ten 
each day and as the tides were not 
favorable for the work after we began 
this fishing, two to two and one-half 
hours was the usual time we could get 
in after the tide came up before ap- 
proaching darkness made us rig up 
our motors and start the three mile 
journey to the camp, We found that 
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casting around the small keys out in 
the gulf gave good results, fished in 
the same way. 

After all is said, however, there is 
no fishing in the South that equals 
the black bass for real sport, and the 
test of skill between a big bass and 
the fisherman is a battle royal, which 
the red fish do not give, as not break- 
ing water his fight depends more on 
real strength than on the finer arts of 
war that the black bass will have fre- 
quent recourse to. Again, the mouth 
of the red fish is very tough and is 
never torn by the hook, and when once 
well hooked, only escapes by straight- 
ening the hook, or breaking it, or by 
parting the line. This, however, 
diversifies our fishing, and I am of the 
opinion that the best time for red fish 
is the poorer season for bass in our 
little river. 


Before leaving the subject of our 
sports, I must mention that there are 
many ducks on this river and we spend 
few days without good bags being 
made. We ate few evening meals that 
did not partially consist of roasted 
duck. 


While I am not advertising any 
special bait, yet as I have attempted 
to give in some detail the technical 
method we found best, it is perhaps 
not out of order to mention that the 
lure we used was the “Oriental Wig- 
gler” and the hook that proved most 
effective was a 6/0 hook. The best 
hook we found, and we tried many, 
was the Cincinnati Bass, but as the 
length of hook most effective on this 
lure is that of a length 5/0. This was 
‘overcome by heating the 6/0 in a 
Sterno burner and with round nose 
forceps to turn another eye in the 
hook, shortening it one-half inch, which 
makes it the length of the 5/0 and at 
the same time taking out the cast off 
in the hook. As I have said, the 
mouth of the red fish is very tough 
and if the hook is of heavy wire it is 
very hard to set the hook with a light 
six ounce six foot rod and yet, if the 
hook is of too light wire, the fish, in 
his effort to rake it out on the rocks 
on the bottom, will succeed either in 
breaking or straightening it out. It 
is impossible to control the fish so as 
to prevent his gaining the bottom with 
the light tackle, and he really does 
pretty much as he pleases with his 
end of the line. 


1 am waiting patiently for next 
December to arrive and I am planning 
and preparing already for the work. 

Since reaching home I find with the 
Bunsen burner and improved tools I 
can turn hooks as if done at the 
factory and have this phase of the 
work prepared for the coming season. 

Like all enthusiastic fishermen, 1 
have .been for several years working 
on special designs in buck-tail flies of 
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increasing size for bass, and am really 
getting very satisfactory results using 
a buck-tail on a spinner. I find that 
a buck-tail three inches long and as 
wide at the brush is a killer for big 
bass, and to my surprise the pound 
and a half bass take this lure quite as 
well as they do the smaller buck-tail 
fly. The large bass are attracted 
from the deep water and moss by it 
when they will not heed tne smaller 
lure. 


I plan at some time in the future 
to give some results and observations 
along this line, so will not digress 
further as it is the red fish I have 
wished to talk about at this time. For 
this reason I have not given the names 
or catches of other members of our 
party, who did not fish for red fish. 

















ROOSTING TURKEYS 
(Continued from page 75) 


soon turned homeward, and passing 
back over the route we had just taken, 
Tom halted at a thick cedar sapling 
and pulled down two fine turkeys, and 
the scalawag had pretended to me he 
had missed both shots!! Well, I sup- 
pose it did serve me about right for 
twitting him so over his weakness in 
wing-shooting. He said that he had 
found one of the birds in a tall pine, 
away up near the top, had knocked it 
out, and as it came sliding and bounc- 
ing down through the limbs and 
through a smaller magnolia that was 
standing under it, out went number two 
from the thick top of the magnolia and 
he nailed it almost before it was fairly 
awing. 

We had a good heavy load to tote 
three miles home. Tom’s birds were 
gobblers of the year, while mine was a 
big heavy old fellow, with an eleven- 
inch beard, which I told him was of 
course more than an equal for any two 
young ones! 


If you have not written to your 
congressman in regard to the Pub- 
lic Shooting Grounds-Game Refuge 


Bill, there is still time left in which 
to do it. This is a measure of vital 
importance to every sportsman. 
Act now. 
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Louisiana Gulf Coast Club 


S every reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM knows, the Gulf Coast of 
Louisiana is the only section of 

the United States in which a wide va- 
riety of furred and feathered game is 
still found in great abundance. 


The climate and the nature of the 


section have made it so. There are 
hundreds of square miles of dense 
woods and undergrowth and of 


swamps, with innumerable pools and 
lagoons that have not changed since the 
day when the first white man stood 
upon the soil. Every variety of fur- 
bearing animal indigenous to the sec- 
tion is found there today in great num- 
ber. It is the winter home of myriads 
of wild fowl and other migratory birds. 
So it has been from the beginning, and 
so it is today. 


It does not need to be said that this 
condition has been taken advantage of 
by thousands of hunters every year for 
generations past. Nor does it need to 
be said that a very large part of their 
tremendous annual destruction of game 
has always been done in direct viola- 
tion of law. 


More than ten years ago the situa- 
tion has become extremely serious. 
Some species of birds, notably the 
egret, had already been all but exter- 
minated. Other species, including mi- 
gratory game birds, were certain to be, 
sooner or later, if nothing were done 
to help them. 


It was through the efforts of myself 
and of Mr. Charles Willis Ward, of 
Michigan, that this deplorable condi- 
tion was largely remedied by the estab- 
lishment in 1910 of the first publicly 
owned wild-life refuge, the tract now 


known as the Louisiana State Game 
Preserve of 13,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which were paid for by Mr. Charles 
Willis Ward and one-third by me, and 
the land donated to the state of Louisi- 
ana as a wild-life refuge in perpetuity. 


During the next three years I advo- 
cated and succeeded in the establish- 
ment of the Marsh Island Refuge do- 
nated by the generosity of Mrs. Russell 
Sage and the Rockefeller Foundation 
Wild Life Refuge donated by the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Both of these tracts have since been 
donated to the state of Louisiana as 
permanent wild-life refuges. The Sage 
Refuge contains 79,300 acres, and the 
Rockefeller Refuge 85,000 acres, both 
in the heart of this great gulf coast 
game section. 


Both the Sage and the Rockefeller 
refuges were dedicated permanent 
sanctuaries for game in which no kill- 
ing would be allowed at any time. Four 
years ago they were deeded to the state 
of Louisiana, and in accepting them 
one of the conditions agreed to and 
promises made by the state was that 
it would always afford ample police 
protection to prevent violation of the 
sanctuaries by any hunters at any 
time. I may say, in passing, that this 
promise has not been kept, and that I 
have for some time been paying out 
of my own pocket the salaries of seven 
wardens. 


The good that has been accomplished 
by these sanctuaries is beyond compu- 
tation. Every man in North America 
who finds health-giving enjoyment in 
the hunting of wild fowl and other 
migratory game birds is in their debt. 


Not only have the nearly extinct spe- 
cies referred to above multiplied to 
large numbers, but the wild fowl and 
migratory game birds which winter in 
the sanctuaries, and breed there and 
wax and grow fat, can be counted only 
in the millions. It is the North Amer- 
ican continent’s principal place of re- 
plenishment of these species. 


The Sage Refuge and the Rockefeller 
Refuge lie several miles apart. Be- 
tween them is a large tract of land, 
extending some miles back from the 
coast, which is not a refuge and never 
has been. It has always been privately 
owned. It has always been a favorite 
ground of hunters. By hunters I do 
not mean only the sportsmen of Louisi- 
ana and other states who scrupulously 
obey every game law, but hundreds of 
men who hunt whenever and however 
they feel like it and kill all they please 
or can. It makes a bad and dangerous 
situation. 


It is interesting to note that two 
attempts have been made to interest 
financiers in acquiring the property 
now owned by the club as a wild-life 
refuge. First, about seven years ago 
it was offered to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation by my attorney, Mr. John Dy- 
mond, Jr., of New Orleans. Second, it 
was offered to Mr. Henry W. DeForest 
in August of this year. Both offers 
were declined. It is also of interest to 
note that the Louisiana Coastal Devel- 
opment Corporation, with offices at 25 
Broadway, in the latter part of 1921 
and the early part of 1922, promoted 
the property lying between the wild- 
life refuges on the coast of Louisiana 
as a commercial proposition. When it 


seemed that they had a great possibil- 
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ity of putting over this proposition, I, 
through my representatives, secured 
that portion of our property lying be- 
tween the wild-life refuges so as to 
keep it out of commercial development 
and handled it in the only manner pos- 
sible for perpetuating it in its wild 
state and as a wild-life sanctuary. 


The birds are today slaughtered in 
great quantities, at all seasons (by the 
natives, who rely on them largely for 
their meat supply), owing to lack of 
adequate protection. The state of Lou- 
isiana will never have sufficient funds 
to adequately protect this vast area of 
wild, inaccessible lands. 


It is this condition which I am try- 
ing to remedy by the organization of 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast Club to take 
over this tract and change it from an 
unpoliced, unregulated, open public 
slaughter ground to a carefully pro- 
tected tract of land which will be 
an additional sanctuary during nine 
months of the year and a closely re- 
stricted shooting ground during the re- 
maining three months. 


Because of the tremendous expense 
involved, the membership must be both 
expensive and large. No other means 
of obtaining the necessary funds ex- 
ists. The membership will consist, 
however, of men in practically every 
state in the Union and, as the housing 
accommodations in both clubhouse and 
cottages will not exceed three hundred 
members, it is not to be expected that 

-more than one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty gunners will be on the 
grounds hunting at any one time. The 
membership fee, while high is by no 
means high enough to confine member- 
ship to rich men. There are a large 





number of clubs whose fees are from 
five to fifteen times as great. There 
will doubtless be rich men in the club, 
but there will be many who are not 
rich at all. 


Not only will every member neces- 
sarily be required to obey every game 
law of the state of Louisiana, but to 
obey as well, on pain of expulsion, club 
rules which will be much more restric- 
tive. For instance: The club proposes 
to restrict its members to a limit of 
twenty ducks a day (the legal limit is 
25), and to restrict those who use au- 
tomatic and pump guns to handling 
them in such a way that only two shots 
can be fired without reloading. 


Furthermore, no shooting will be 
permitted within one-half mile of the 
present sanctuaries, and a strip of land 
two miles wide, running from one sanc- 
tuary to the other, will be maintained 
as a closed hunting ground, thus af- 
fording the game a travel lane of abso- 
lute safety which they will quickly 
come to know and use. Also, every- 
thing that can be done will be done to 
help the birds increase. 


It is my belief, therefore, that, al- 
though a private club, the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast Club will prove to be a 
great asset to the cause of conserva- 
tion. It will, as I have said, turn an 
unprotected, greatly shot-over tract of 
land, where there is now little or no 
effort to stop the constant violation of 
the state game laws and Migratory 
Bird Law, and where there is in con- 
sequence enormous destruction of game, 
into an absolute sanctuary (of over 
102,000 acres) during nine months of 
the year. The amount of game killed 
during the remaining three months will 


not exceed 150,000 birds, which will be 
less than a bird and a half to the acre, 
and, as the club proposes to plant 
60,000 acres of its land in food for wild 
life, and, as an acre of well-planted 
land will feed 1,000 birds, the number 
of birds killed by the club will be only 
a very small part of those they protect 
and provide with food. 

All conservationists and duck hunt- 
ers know that if the wild fowl are shot 
excessively they will leave the club 
grounds and go to the sanctuaries, and 
those that do come back, attracted by 
the food, will come only at night when 
they cannot be shot. 

The Louisiana Gulf Coast Club is, 
of course, much more than a hunting 
club. It is a winter-resort club planned 
on very broad lines, and for the plea- 
sure of women and children as well as 
men. Golf, tennis, riding, sea bathing, 
boating and salt- and fresh-water fish- 
ing will together command more of the 
time and attention of the members 
present on any day than will the 
hunting. 

The basic idea of this club is twofold 
—conservation and the creation of a 
place where men may come themselves 
and bring or send their families for a 
happy, healthful vacation. Hunting is 
only a part of it and a small part, and 
will be so strictly and conscientiously 
regulated as to do no harm. Life in 
the open will be the great attraction at 
this club, without the society features 
of the cities or such resorts as Palm 
Beach. 

E. A. McILHENNY, President 
Louisiana Golf Coast Club. 
Chicago offices: 
624 South Michigan Avenue. 
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ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


On the Beautiful West Coast 


The Brightest Spot in the 
Sunshine City 
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NEW FIREPROOF 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Open Until April 15th 
250 Rooms—Each with Bath 


Golf 
Fishing 
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Boating 
Tennis 


Exceptional Bathing Beach 
a 
SHERMAN DENNIS 
Manager 


Summer, The Monterey 
ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
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USE OUR CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS FOR RE- 
SULTS 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


1 have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send fhem to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 
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Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By WitiiAm A. BRUETTE 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants 
and purposes and how to select his typical 
specimen. Particular attention has been 
given to the buying of puppies and the 
prospective owner is told just what things 
to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. 


353 pp. Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, 





the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay ‘retrievers, both pups, 





trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED SETTER 
puppies. Old enough to hunt now. Champion 
Candy Kid and Eugene M blood lines. None 
better. Five-generation pedigree furnished. Dr. 
C. C. English, Booneville, Ark. 





REGISTERED POINTERS, ENGLISH AND 
Llewellyn Setter Shooting Dogs. Several nice, 
young brood bitches. Beautiful pedigreed puppies, 
best breeding, ready for immediate shipment; buy 
that good puppy for next year’s shooting dog. 
Write us your wants. Darracott & Cockerham, 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


REGISTERED LLEWELLYN SETTER, 
one year old. Healthy, no bad habits, Bob Mabry, 
Jonesville, S. C. 








6-MONTHS-OLD REGISTERED POINTERS, 


Broomhill Dan, John Proctor, and Jingo blood; 
forty dollars ($40.00) each. Country raised, now 
pointing birds. A. L. Walker, Columbia, Tenn. 


AT STUD—MAC, THE 10TH—NO BETTER 
bred setter in America. Has son $3,000.00 won’t 
buy. Enough said; fee $50.00, but till June $25.00. 
Jas. O. Cooper, Dover, N. J. 


NO. 1—GOOD-LOOKING REGISTERED 
setter bitch, 3 years, well broken every way, and 
just bred to one of the best studs in United States ; 
all papers on pups; $125. No, 2—Registered 2%- 
year-old pointer bitch; best blood obtainable in 
land trained just bred to one Champion John Proc- 
tor’s best sons; all papers on pups; $100. No. 3— 
Brace pedigreed pointers, 3 years old; dog and 
bitch do it all; hundreds of birds killed over them 
this season; $100 each, No. 4—Registered, good- 
looking, 3-year-old setter dog, experienced north 
and south; a rare bred one, as well as a rare broke 
dog; he the kind to please the most exacting; $125. 
Get our list of offerings; it’s free. Shelby Kennel, 
Bartlett, Tenn. 
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FOR SALE—REGISTERED IRISH SETTER 
pups from finest field working stock obtainable. 
Beauties. P. Gallagher, Bucyrus, N. D. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER PUP- 
pies of best blood and shooting strain. W. E. 
Eastport, 


Blanchard, Maine. 


AIREDALES 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER -AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn? 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF TWO-HUN- 
dred-page illustrated dog book about the world’s 
largest dog kennels and its famous strain of Oorang ~ 
Airedales, specially trained as companions, watch-° 
dogs, automobile guards, stock-drivers, hunters, 
retrievers, etc. Ten cents for postage brings the 
book with latest price lists of trained dogs and 
puppy stock. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 

hio 














HOUNDS 


EXTRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


ROYALLY BRED, BEAUTIFUL LONG- 
eared black and tan, cold-nosed, bugle-voiced, 
registered American foxhound puppies. Descrip- 
tive illustrated circular 10c. Earl Gossett, Box 
35F, Bannock, Ohio. 


COON, AND COMBINATION HUNTING 
hounds, 10 days’ trial. C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 

















BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 











combined, Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Til. 
FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. HAR- 


old Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 








CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—FIRST CLASS— 
reasonable, dogs at stud. Taylor & Orr, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY FEMALES WHELPED 
June 4th. Registered two strains, Commander 
Brown, Mrs. N. M. Black, Green Tree Road, 
North Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience developing grouse and 
quail dogs; excellent reference; terms reasonable. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 























INTELLIGENT REGISTERED MAMMOTH 
Great Dane puppies for sale. Box 23, New Rich- 
mond, Ind, 








PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $25, 
females $15. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 














Oct. 12, 1923. 


Sirs: Am receiving more inquiries than 
I can find time to answer, and as I have 
no more dogs to offer at present, would be 
pleased if you advise your readers. 


Wish to thank you for the excellent re- 
ply from the advertisement. 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES WHALEN, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


February forms close January Ist. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
S7c; Y% dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


aes ree a 

HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, stamps, butterflies. Thousand Indian ar- 
ticles. Catalogue 10c. Indiancraft-F-Co., 466 Con- 
necticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 











GUNS AND AMMUNITION 








RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 











| SS 

Z *.9) 
ae KRAG RIFLE BARGAIN 
Bolt action, 5-shot, bbl. 29 in., wt. 9 Ibs., cal. 
1.30-40. M. C. Cartridges, $1.10 box $9 95 


OTR) 12 C77 i eee ee 
245 W. 42nd St., New York City. 





RUSSELL’S 











“SHIFTING WITH SHIFF” IS NOT A 
“dicker’’ but an exchange under definite rules that 


for 50 years have protected both parties, | Never 
after one trade, and hide. This business is built 
on your confidence and patronage. Ship stamp. 


See inside. Every standard American type speci- 
mened in stock. Help us give our fanatics some- 
thing useful to do. Shiff, the Gunman, N. Wood- 
stock, N. H. 


FOR SALE—ONE 22-CAL. .WINCHESTER 
Automatic rifle, Mod. 03; new; $30.00. <A. H. 
Baxter, Athens, Pa. 


FEW .45 AUTO PISTOLS, GOVERNMENT 
model, special stocks and holster, at $22.50. Holli- 
field ‘Target Practice Rod Outfits; complete sets, 
‘worth $9.00. We furnish for, or adapt to any .30 
calibre rifle not over 26” barrel at $1.50 each, while 
‘they last. We manufacture a complete line of gun 
‘specialties and do gunsmithing in all its branches. 
| ortsman’s Service Association, Central Service 
E ant, Nitro, West Va. 














LIVE STOCK 


. 
. 





CANADIAN WILD GEESE, REAL HONK- 
ers, $15.00 pair. White, Brown, Chinese, African, 
large Toulouse, Embden Geese, $4.00 each. Pure, 
‘little English Caller Drakes $3.00, Females $4.00, 
‘undefeated show winners. Black East India, Crest- 
‘ed White, White Muscovy, Mallards, $2.50 each. 
Cedar Lawn Farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

| 





LIMITED NUMBER CHOICE RINGNECK 
pheasant breeders, pair $8.00; eggs, $4.50 per 15. 
Indianfield Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 








MOUNTED RINGNECK PHEASANT 
;eocks, $7.00; excellent plumage, perfectly mounted. 
‘Willis Bergey, Taxidermist, Telford, Pa. 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
|pheasants, wild turkeys, grouse, quail, water fowl, 
deer, elk and foxes. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 








WILD MALLARD HENS FOR BREEDING 
|purposes for sale. $2.50 each. Erwin Schrein, 
Hooper, Neb. 








' DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED. WILD 
|Canada geese, trained decoys; booklet 25c; wild 
mallards $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2.50—12; 
English callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; eggs $5.00 
}—12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. Ferrets 
‘for sale. S. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


| FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS, AND 
hunting rabbits, white or brown; A-1 stock; write 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 

| FOR SALE—FOXES, CHINCHILLA FUR 
\tabbits. Stamp for prices. Northern Silver Fox 
| Farm, Humboldt, Iowa. 


| 

















DUCK ATTRACTIONS 





| MORE DUCKS WILL COME TO YOUR 
| waters if you plant their favorite foods, Wild Rice, 
| Wild Celery, etc. Plant soon as waters are open, 
| for crop next fall. Liberal discount on orders 
placed now. Helpful literature—planting advice. 
| Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-261, Osh- 
| kosh, Wis. 
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TAXIDERMY 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY TANNING 
furs, making fur robes, rugs mothproof. Guaran- 
teed formula and instruction, one dollar. J. E. 
Herold, 26 St. Pauls Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 








WANTED — TAME PET DEER, PREFER 


fawn. Box 327, Lexington, Ky. 





YOU CAN TAKE YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish ,with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods. 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 
money. Formulas and methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE — GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. A 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


RESORTS 





FOR SALE — MAGNIFICENT GAME PRE- 
serve and truck farm of 1,800 acres. On national 
highway, Beaufort County, South Carolina. Within 
five miles of Atlantic Coast Line, main line. Ducks, 
quail, deer, also black bass and rockfish fishing. 
Hunting lodge, all conveniences. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. Address Preserve, c/o Forest and 
Stream. 


HUNTING PRESERVES FOR SALE. BEST 
duck, deer, quail and other game preserves, includ- 
ing fresh and salt water fishing, in the South. 
Reasonable prices and shown on application. St. 
Julien Grimke, 281 King St., Charleston, S. C. 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR HUNTING 
guests and tourists in refined home, beautifully 
situated near Charleston, S. C.; all conveniences ; 
garage, kennels, etc. Rates on request. Address 


RLR; Box 68, R2, Navy Yard, S. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL. 
for 12 acres choice lake frontage. $75 for 25 acres, 
trout stream accessible. $97 for 50 acres, beauti- 
fully wooded, shooting. $105 for 50 acres, hunting 
camp site. $49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 
$125 for good acreage, big game district. $215 
for large acreage, hunting camp site. $285 for min- 
ing claim, may be worth a million. Also beautifully 
situated hunting camps and fishing lodges, where 
there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages, 
all situated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, 
with its ten thousand islands, Algonquin Park with 
its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, 
and the famous Muskoka Lakes region. All offered 
at 10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send 
for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. If you 
are interested in the forthcoming boom in Canadian 
Gold and Silver mines, and would like a mine all 
your own for two or three hundred dollars, send for 
list 240A, Every property is fully described and of- 
fered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish 
you may make the payments to your local trust 
company. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street, 
West, District 5, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


$73 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 


fruit, poultry, fur farm; river 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


front; Ozarks, 
1973 North 


PATENTS 


“PATENT PARTICULARS” 
mark information free. 
Washington, D. C. 
TSO.) 


AND TRADE- 
Sterling Buck, Northwest, 
(Government register number 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo, 





POEMS WANTED —SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write 
New Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


RECENT OPENING OREGON HOME- 
steads offer exceptional opportunities. Map and 
details $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 











HELP WANTED 





SEVERAL MEN ABLE TO ASSIST ORGAN- 
ization and manage operation of a series of Shoot- 
ing Ranges for National Organization of sports- 
men. State qualifications first letter. Sportsman’s 
Service Association, Central Service Plant, Nitro, 
West Va. 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. 
guaranteed after completion of 3 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet, G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EX- 
Position 
months’ home 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the ‘‘real thing’’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


_ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 








FOR SALE—FOR YOUR TRIP TO MOUN- 
tains, Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf Coast, for party 
one to seven, my wonderful tested practical weather 
proof camp tour body mounted on Ford one-ton 
chassis. Less than half cost. Particulars. H. O. 
Penick, c/o Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 





PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
We specialize in circulars, folders, booklets, cut- 
outs and window displays. Estimates furnished. 
Didion & Company, Printers, 17 Thompson Street, 
New York City. 


Cassiar District, British Columbia 


We have opened a new, shorter and 
more economical route into this District, 
via the Taku River, from Juneau, Alaska. 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


Southeastern Alaska, Islands 


Spring and Fall hunting for the big 
Brown Bear on Admiralty and Baranof 
Islands. Black and Grizzly on _ the 
Whiting River. 


Address. TAKU TRADING COMPANY 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illustrated 
volume covers the whole filed of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with the 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 
thing that is known about the woodcock, 
the snipe, all the North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 

Part I—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 

Part II—Upland shooting, and also guns, 
loads, dogs, clothing. 

Part II]—Shooting of the future, ruffed 
grouse, quail, etc. 


558 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
EF: O R¥eesSrA 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailedfree. 














DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C, Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F,. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 











$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20ih Century Bird Dog Book (éiitzs) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 





This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing avpe or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 








New Prestory 
Conn. 


In writing to 
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BOB WHITE AND BIRD 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 102) 


bored right barrel improved cylinder or 
full cylinder, and left barrel modified 
choke. The straighter a gun is (pro- 
vided you can shoot it with ease) the 
better you will perform on quail. This 
rule does not always work, however. 
Quail are hustlers in flight and the 
person who can align properly on them 


|rapidly, is sure to develop into an ex- 


cellent shot. 


W ITH magazine guns an improved 

cylinder or modified choke seems 
to fill the wants of most sportsmen. 
Guns with 26 or 28-inch barrels are 
the most popular. They line up more 
quickly on close shooting. Naturally 
a man who has shot long with 30 or 
32-inch barrels, has to become accus- 
tomed to the short ones, and at first 
will find himself going below his stand- 
ard. The same will happen when he 


changes abruptly to light-weight guns, 


whether 12-gauge or smaller. On ac- 
count of lightness, their shooting pow- 
ers and ease of handling have made 
many converts for small bore guns, 
Every sportsman is so familiar with 
their shooting, nothing further need be 
said about them. 

Without perfect confidence in a gun 
—fit, balance and pattern—the average 
quail hunter will not shoot well. And 
the next and greatest essential is con- 
fidence in himself. If the hunter can 
coax himself into a state of belief that 
every shot presented can be executed 
easily — no matter how difficult — 
whether in thickets, dense timber, 
scrub pine or tall weeds, as well as 
right or left crossing birds, or in- 
comers, he cannot help shooting well. 

After all, shooting swift-flying birds 
is nothing more than perfect coordina- 
tion of eye, ear and muscles. The best 
quail shots shoot as much by sound as 
by sight. The noisy whirr of the bird 
ultimately develops the faculty of in- 
stinctively lining the gun on it before 
sighting. Then covering the bird is 
nothing more than an automatic act. 
After this necessarily follows firm 
pressure of the trigger at the proper 
moment without hitch or jerk. 

Long ago the writer learned that the 
average poor shot, who reads too much 
on the subject of shooting, is inclined 
to go backward instead of progressing. 
He gets to thinking too much about 
theories and advice and it interferes 
seriously with chances of correcting 
faults. It is on his mind too much, 
and he finds himself at the moment of 
shooting cramped from advice instead 
of having gained poise. 

During my thirty years of quail 
shooting, almost daily in the open 
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season, I have observed that no two 
men shoot alike, and I have again 
thought it well to report my conclusion 
that if a man can arrive simply at the 
psychological state of believing he can 
hit every bird that gets up, though 
he may not sight down a gun barrel, 
he will gradually shoot well because 
his nerves and fingers will behave in 
spite of poor success at the start. 

It is my sincere belief that all the 
advice I ever read on shooting was 
good. But the average man who 
shoots poorly is too much like the city 
man who starts farming. He does not 
have the poise and hardly begins to put 
into execution one régime, when the 
most trivial advice from another source 
will change his entire activities toward — 
the new hope, no matter how unwar- 
ranted. 

Perhaps my own experience will © 
assist some novice or an old-timer who - 
never has mastered quail shooting and ~ 
help him in both open and cover work. — 
But remember, the writer does not con- 
sider it infallible, though it has been 
of great assistance getting him going 
right, when some of his most persistent 
missing streaks were in evidence. Try 
to overcome all nervousness when go- 
ing up to pointing dogs. Don’t look at 
them, nor on the ground and speculate 
where the birds might be, nor try to 
anticipate where they are going to get 
up and in which direction they will 
fly. Look up at the sky, and, without 
tremulousness, walk right into the 
birds and flush. Don’t look for a bird, 
that is, select one before aiming at it. 
Instead, let sound direct you, then find 
the bird along the barrel and press as 
you get on him. This will cure ner- 
vousness and encourage shooting poise. 

If any other hints are acceptable, I 
might suggest holding high on all birds 
in almost every sort of flight. They 
are always rising slightly, barring the 
few occasions when they dip under 
cover, pitch out of a tree, or fly down- 
hill. 

Lots of my shooting has been done 
amid second growth bull pines, post- 
oak and similar cover of the very 
densest kind. Ultimately I found quail 
were killed easily there, if I caught 
them the instant they towered to the 
tops; in fact, the instant they had 
scaled the ladder of obstacles and 
started their burst of speed. Also, in 
timber, I tried to get them before they 
flew between trees, or when this was 
impossible, I picked openings. An old 
quail hunter advised me always to be 
up on my toes, eager, calm, and ag- 
gressive. I found his advice excellent. 

At first a certain shot was difficult 
for me to execute: an incomer. Later 
I began getting on them instantly as 
they came toward me, moving the gun 
upward until the instant I lost sight 
of them. Then I pressed the trigger. 
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Since then I find it ridiculously easy, 
though at times I regret a quail is so 
close it is unfit for food if shot. Try 
it on quail, ducks or any incomers and 
see how quickly you can master it. 


Quail shooting is correctly called a 
gentleman’s sport, as it is an exhilarat- 
ing pastime which all can enjoy at an 
age when other outdoor exercise is un- 
feasible. And it is a sport in which 
we can act according to all the ethics 
of sportsmanship or otherwise. Al- 
ways respect the other fellow—your 
shooting companion and the property 
you are hunting over. Never be greedy 
and shoot at birds that. are. your 
companion’s by right of opportunity. 
When, by chance, you double, always 
offer the kill to your mate. Real per- 
sistence in this amenity will break a 
shooting pair of the worst siege of 
doubling. 

Now for the farmer or landowner. 
Put yourself in his place and treat him 
just like you would want a man to 
treat your own holdings; then nothing 
further need be said, for it will in- 
clude putting up fences that have been 
knocked down, refraining from shoot- 
ing near the home or where livestock is 
kept, as well as exercising caution 
when in corn fields or in cover that you 
cannot see any distance ahead. 


And now a final plea for that won- 
derful staunch companion of man, 
without which the sport would lose its 
greatest charm. Quail shooting re- 
quires that a dog should be thoroughly 
conditioned in advance. Too many 
sportsmen overlook this and many a 
poor dog suffers untold misery from 
such frequent deplorable negligence. 
A dog should no more be put in the 
field in poor condition than an athlete 
who is to do a 25-mile cross country run. 
If the owner has no opportunity, let 
him put the animal in capable hands 
to get him in proper shape for the 
hunt. Were this done oftener, fewer 
dogs would go wrong afield with sore 
feet, or slow up badly after the first 
day’s work. 

To work properly and cover the 
great distances that have to be done 
with speed and under the most gruel- 
ling going, a dog must be fed well. 
The barbarous treatment of never 
feeding a dog before a hunt should be 
relegated among customs of the past— 
a thing inconceivable by a modern 
hunter. As with man, food is the 
dog’s fuel. He will consume lots of it 
during a day. Therefore, two hours 
before the hunt, the dog should be al- 





lowed to eat all the good solid food he! 


wants. By hunting time the food will 
be well on its way toward being di- 
gestcd. The dog will not be loggy and 
will stand more than one whose owner 
has neglected this matter. 

When the hunt is some distance from 
home, food should be transported for 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept'540 


H. CLAY, GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 24th St. New York 


















POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 
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Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone makes our Scotch Col- 
lies rare bargains. They’re gentle, fearless 
devoted. Have every quality a dog should 
have--intelligence, courage, strength. Fine 
shepherds, unsurpassed as watchdogs. inde- 
fatigable enemies of vermin. They are 


the *’Aces’’ of alldog-dom. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Pairs not akin, Get our 
special bargain lists now. ? 
SHOMONT KENNELS ~« 
Box 106 , Monticello, lowa 7 


DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 
on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 

Policy covers death from any 

cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 

LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 












THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 





BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Hounds, Coon Hounds and Rabbit 


Hounds. 


ten cents. 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
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that have size and intelligence. 
Write 

COLLINS KENNELS 

Box 200 Reedsburg, Wis. 


lf Your Dog fs Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 


thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. ‘They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 5vuc., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’’ You can 
pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


ee BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 





New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 
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eases, dosing, nursing, feeding, care, puppy ills; helps make 
dog breeding profitable. 
25e for year’s subscription. 


BURWYN 


Questions answered free. Or send 


KENNEL JOURNAL, Box 6, Waterloo, lowa 





Bay Pups from 2 to 18 
months old. No better stock to be had. 
Sire Beverley’s Rex, Dam Teddy's Lady 
Belle, she by Deerwood’s Teddy and Trixie 
Girl, he by Beaver Don and Davidson's 
Otter Queen. They are ribbon winners, as 
well as working stock. 


BOB WHITE, 7128 28th Ave., So., 
Seattle, Washington 
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Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, 
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La Grange, Kentucky 











A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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SUPER ‘32 
$935 





POLICE 
AUTOMATIC 


15 shot super automatic 
like those used by Ger- 
man military officers. Ex- 
tra magazine free. Never 



























before this was any 15 shot, 32-Cal. 
Automatic offered at this price...... $8.95 
Latest Model 9 shot 25 Cal. Mauser Automatic, lies flat in 
pocket, ‘Special at....7. seen co oe. $10.75 
32° Cal... Mauser «2+: ces ore - aes | See: 11.45 
World’s Famous Luger, 30 Gal.............sceseee 17.25 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 Cal., Special at....... 7.95 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
¢ Send No Money, Pay 
Postman Our Price, Plus 
Postage. 


Brand - New Guns. Use 
Standard Ammunition 
POCKET AUTOMATIC 
For dependable construction 
and smoothness of action this 
7-shot, 25-cal. automatic can- 
TOG EDS” POAG dee Soir nce oe $6.75 
WATTS TRADING CO. 
it Warren St., Dept. 253, New York City. 
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A Six Months’ Subscriptior for only 
25 cents 
(This is \% the Regular price) 
More Than 


An Army of Boys 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 
day because this_ splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 


the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
eartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 


boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SLX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
struction. 

Remit in stamps if. more convenient. 

On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CoO., INC. 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ .sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE: 


My ‘nameris'. ... apn 2 os cw =, Oo eeeemene’ «pile 5 


My address.is 0? oc. ck Site -iereeteetots.< fie a 


(Please write plainly) 
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the dog. The right kind of food is 
available in few places, and some dogs 
nearly starve before they can be made 
eat things to which they are not accus- 
tomed; and if they do, it is done with- 
out relish. 

The compact, nourishing dog: foods 
of commerce relieve owners of much 
food troubles, and most dogs enjoy 
them; besides, they are well-balanced 
ration. At noon, a dog biscuit or two 
will not slow up the most dashing goer. 

Every bird dog should be provided 
with a nice clean bed of straw, or of 
similar materials at night in a well- 
sheltered, warm place. Due attention 
should be accorded the feet, and a good 
massage will help in preventing sore- 
ness. Without good feet, a dog cannot 
progress far. Only several hours after 
the hunt should the dog be fed. After 
arrival often the dog is too tired to 
eat the amount he should, and later the 
food is more tempting and the appetite 
is sharpened by the brief rest. 

Except for feeding dogs, there is no 
need of early rising on the part of the 
quail hunter, unless he cares to esti- 
mate the number of birds by the plain- 
tive resonant calls, Qoi Hee! Qoi Hee! 
Quoi Hee! that come from woods, 
coverts and fields. These calls die 
down with the progress of the day. 
Few birds stirr about to any extent in 
the fields until the sun is up and dew 
or frost begins to leave the herbage 
under the warm impress of the sun. 
Toward noon, they seek cover near 
water or in abandoned parts of a farm 
where they are not likely to be molest- 
ed. On cloudy days they do not retire 
much to cover. An hour or two later, 
birds that have been scattered get to- 
gether and again frequent the fields of 
corn, ragweed, millet, fox tail or kin- 
dred places where they remain until 
they go to roost in their well-known 
manner, in a circle with their heads 
presented towards the outside. 

Without taxing the imagination, 
quail shooting is a sport of surpassing 
interest, a sport exhilarating, which we 
can constantly have in the proper sea- 
son if we will do our part. If it is a 
sport worth while, it is a sport worth 
perpetuating for ourselves and genera- 
tions to come. To the latter we owe 
the same sport which Nature furnished 
us. Selfishness must not cause us to 
overlook this. There will be no burden 
attached, if we accord fair treatment 
by limiting our bag to sensible num- 
bers, enforcing game laws and provid- 
ing both cover and feed for the birds 
through winter. It is a man’s duty, 
which we can’t avoid if we are sports- 
men. 

Real sportsmanship will be proven 
more exalted if we travel long dis- 
tances to feed birds during bad 
weather, when they need it. All the 
editorials in the world, or the meeting 
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of national game organizations, will 
amount to nothing if we fail to do this 
in the same spirit we hunt the great 
game birds. After-years will reflect 
our activities. Our children’s regard 
for us as sportsmen will be measured 
by our acts entirely. We must build 
up what we destroy; help increase 
what we have assisted in decreasing. 
If we do not feed birds, but depend 
upon others doing it, we fall below the 
standard. Action will count more than 
lectures and promises. Feeding and 
affording shelter is the real crucial test 
of a sportsman—the test of gameness 
and, most of all, sincerity. It will show 
that our interest in quail is not alto- 
gether selfish, and we are not a nation 
that takes pride more in ruthless ex- 
tirpation than well-directed efforts at 
perpetuation. 

Only true sportsmen can save quail 
for themselves and the coming genera- 
tion; and they will succeed in this if 
they will study their habits and count 
their skill as much by the number of 
birds they save in winter as by the 
number they kill when afield with dog 
and gun. 


ON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 

INC., of 349 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, have recently issued for dis- 
tribution a little booklet known as the 
“V. L. & D. Sportsmen’s Hand Book.” 
Its sixty-four pages give information 
and listings on outfits for the various 
kinds of hunting, fishing and camping, 
shooting data, tackle suggestions, camp- 
ing lore, cooking recipies, kennel sup- 
plies, ete. Seldom has a booklet of this 
type and size been brought out that 
contained so much valuable informa- 
tion presented in such a readable man- 
ner. 

Every sportsman contemplating a 
trip, whether for a day or a year, 
should have one of these booklets. 
The complete lists of the various out- 
fits will prove of great value in check- 
ing up on his equipment. 


Exhibition 

“We are pleased to inform Forest 
and Stream readers that Mr. Louis 
Rhead will hold during March an 
important exhibition at the Ander- 
son Galleries, 59th Street and Park 
Ave., New York City, of one hun- 
dred oil paintings of American 
Marine and Freshwater game fishes 
in their native habitat, also their ac- 


tion on the angler’s restraining line, 


done from living specimens of 
Salmon, Ouananiche, Trout, Bass, 
Mascalonge, Pike, Tarpon, Tuna, 
Bluefish, Striped Bass, etc. — also 


several specimens of a new art in 
fish taxidermy.” 
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with a bang 


US Trap-Shells, loaded with Cork-Tex wads, were first brought 
out about a year ago. At that time, we had to ask you to take 
our word that here were good trap-shells made better. Now, 
you have the say-so of thousands of trapshooters to go by, for 
Cork -Tex wadded shells have gone over with a bang. Trap- 
shooters all along the line have taken to these corking fine shells 
and are passing the good word along. 


Cork-Tex wads give a better gas seal and therefore more dense, 
more even patterns. Having a greater cushioning effect, they reduce the 
recoil or “kick” and the tendency to flinch. Being damp-proof, they 
keep the inside moisture in and the outside moisture out, with the result 
that the moisture content of the powder stays fixed—no squib loads. 

All these advantages make for more uniform results and higher 
scores. Shooters who pull the trigger on Cork-Tex wadded US Trap- 
Shells,are breaking more straights, powdering more birds and leaving 
fewer pick-ups. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; 
Merchants’ Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 
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No. 3 ‘Blue Grass’? Reel —for bass, 
pickerel, trout, sheepshead, salmon, 
and muscallonge. Nickel silver, quad- 
Ap dake io click, drag and screw- 

oil caps. Spiral gears and tem- 
pered tool steel pivots andstud. Price, 
plain bearings, $20. 00 — jeweled bear- 
ings, $25.00. 


Kingfisher Highest Quality 
Line for fly rod from smaiiest 
trout to mighty salmon. Filled 
and heavily coated in King- 
fisher enamel. Tough, strong, 
pliable; renders freely; runs 
smoothly, 25 yds. to coil, four 
connected—100 yds. Price per 
100 yds.—10 Ib. rhe, $4.25; 14 Ib. 
test, $5.00; 16 Ib. test, $5. 60; 21 
Ib. test, $6.25; 25 Ib. test, $7.00; 
33 Ib. test, $850; 40 Ib. test, 
$10.50. Color: Amber with black 
cross threads. 


No. 16 *‘Bristol’? Fly Rod — 
length, 9 ft.; joints, 34 in.; wt. 
about 8'4 oz. — nickel handle 
mountings, reel seat below, 
sae snake guides and one-ring 

y top. Price, maple handle, 
yy 50; celluloid, $5.00; cork, $5, 50 
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| Ee is nothing like fishing for true sport 
and fascination — Bee it goes far deeper than 
that. When winter is over and nerves are jumpy 
and you feel plumb tired all over, go fishing. It’s 
a tonic for mind and body. 


Steal off for a few days when the fishing season 
opens. It'll “tack ten years on your life.” Learn 
the benefits and the thrills which come with the 
“sing” of a reel or gurgle of a mountain stream. 


You'll need fishing tackle. Get the best — it costs 
no more. Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
have long been famous with fishermen. Before 
you buy consider these three carefully. They are 
fully guaranteed. : 


Write today for Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 


Catalogs. Mailed free on request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tales of Rabbits 


Stories by Men Whose Boyhood Memories of Bobbing Cotton Tails 
and Voices of Hounds Have Followed Them Down Thru the Years 


Their First Rabbit 


By WALTER D. EDMUNDS, JR. 


ITTLE JOSH leaned on his shot- 

L gun and stooped to peer beneath 

the heavy balsam bows that swept 
the ground all about him. The moon 
and the new-fallen snow combined in a 
ghostly, shimmering whiteness. that 
made the boy feel very much alone. 
The fir trees that hemmed him in were 
full of moving shadows which crouched 
as if to spring on him from behind or 
stalked openly upon him from in front. 
Josh’s eyes were fixed upon the indefi- 
nite white line of the old lumber road 
on which he stood. He bent his brows 
in fierce determination, for he felt a 
nameless fear which he dared not ad- 
mit to himself. 

The full moon, rich and mellow and 
placid, cleared the spear points of the 
balsams and sailed serenely into the 
concourse of waiting stars. The shad- 
ows about the boy retreated slightly 
and he breathed more freely. He threw 
his gun to his shoulder and aimed at 
| imaginary game. Seriously, as if the 
pantomime were real, he _ hurried 
through the motions of reloading, put 
the gun under one arm, and trudged 
heavily on through the snow. 

He should have been home long be- 
fore; but the jibes of Hank, the hired 
man, had become too much for him, and 
his father’s remarks were nearly as 
difficult to bear. Ever since he had ac- 
“nocke Dandy he had heard nothing but 


A 





mockery of the puppy’s ability and of 
his own. If he could only have brought 
‘back a cotton-tail or a year-old hare, 
‘they would have had nothing to say. 
But Dandy had not been able to hang 
to the trails of the rabbits long enough 


to make them circle back to Josh. 


| OF course, Hank had reckoned Dandy 
a “right smart little beagle-dog,” 
but the hired man had refused to give 
him the coveted epithet of “beagle- 
hound” until he had had one rabbit shot 
over him. In vain had Josh wept and 
Drayed to all the gods he knew. The 
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rabbits had refused to be seen. He had 
told tremendous tales of the puppy’s 
runs, but they were not believed, which 
was to be expected, as Josh, in his en- 
thusiasm, endowed Dandy with all the 
virtues of a paragon of full-grown 
beagle-hounds, and Dandy was but five 
months old. 

That afternoon, in desperation, little 
Josh had taken the shotgun—an an- 
cient weapon, with a prodigiously long 
barrel, almost as heavily built as that 
of a rifle, and with a second trigger, 
with which to break the gun, half way 





FLEET OF FOOT AND SURTIVE, THE 


RABBIT FAMILY ALU, FROM SHY 

MOLLY COTTON TAiL TO GREAT 

BOUNDING HARE, HOLDS THE 
SPORTSMAN’S ADMIRATION 


down the stock—had whistled Dandy 
to him, and had sailed into the woods. 
The first heavy snow of the autumn 
was on the ground, and Josh’s hopes 
were high. 

All afternoon they had hunted with- 
out success, despite the many tracks of 
the preceding night that stared them in 
the face. The sun had set before they 
knew it and now they were coming 
home in the dark. Though he would 
never have admitted it, Josh was un- 
easy. That afternoon at dinner Hank 
had said there were bear-tracks in the 
wood-lot and had warned him about 
staying out after dark, and Josh, all 


agog at the thought, had drunk it in 
word for word. Therefore he gazed 
alertly about him as he passed through 
the thickest of the balsams and held the 
old gun ready. 


HE points of the balsams stood out 

piercingly in serried ranks against 
the star-strewn panoply of the sky, hal- 
lowed by the glory of the moon. The 
bare alder tangle, awful and gray as 
the “third spectre,” emphasized the 
weird sense of stillness that filled his 
very soul. He felt alone, defenseless, 
in the presence of he knew not what. 
For a moment he wanted to run for 
home. 

Far to his left, deep in the heart of 
the swamp, rose the bark of a dog. He 
glanced quickly behind him and caught 
his breath. Dandy was gone. Again 
he heard that bark—again. Then, for 
a moment, the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Without warning a_ high-pitched 
slither of jumbled notes broke out and 
a wild hullaballoo rose in the face of 
the moon. Josh could hardly believe 
his ears. With a suppressed whoop he 
ran back to the clump of balsams, 
through which he had just passed, and 
gazed along the road, down which, he 
felt sure, the rabbit would run. 

The first deep bark of Dandy had 
changed to a childish treble pipe—in- 
coherent and pitifully thin, but terribly 
determined. The cataract of sound 
grew fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance and at length the silence of. the 
night swallowed it completely. Little 
Josh stared up the trail with all his 
eyes, though he knew he need not expect 
a sight of the rabbit for some time. He 
feared the puppy would lose the tracks, 
he doubted his own ability to kill. 


HE aimed at a shadow, yet when he 

saw the barrel before him, the 
shadow was gone, and when the shadow 
reappeared, the barrel had vanished. 
He had heard Ack Andrews say time 
and again that a man can see but one 
thing at a time in’ the moonlight, 
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and now he understood what Ack had 
meant. 

Away up the road floated the merest 
whisper, like the sound of a flying owl. 
Instinctively Josh tensed. The whisper 
grew imperceptibly to a murmur, which 
gained volume so rapidly that ten sec- 
onds later it swelled to a faint, pro- 
longed bark. 


ANDY was bringing the hare 
around. It must be a big one, too, 
decided Josh, for no mere cotton-tail 
would make such a long run, and 
neither would a young hare. 
The barking seemed to 
lower from the sky and 
come crawling under the 
low-hung branches of the 
balsams. Right and left 
gazed Josh, his small fig- 
ure bent forward in what 
he considered the most 
approved attitude, the long 
barrel of the gun threat- 
ening to overbalance him. 
The snow shimmered un- 
certainly before him and 
on either hand the alder 
tangle ran in a dull, gray 
wall. Over his head and be- 
hind him, the fir trees cast 
an impenetrable shadow. 
Far up the trail and 
across it, like a bridge of 
silver, lay a vivid splash 


of moonlight on which 
Josh fastened his atten- 
tion. 


Suddenly, noiseless as a 
vision, there drifted into 
the splash of silver a 
shadow, silent and eerie 
and white as a summer 
cloud crossing the face of 
the moon. For a moment 
it hung there, and then it 
passed into the obscurity 
of the shadow, and Josh 
observed with a sense of 
awe that it was coming 
directly toward him, yet 
the ghostly swiftness of 
the scene had left him powerless. The 
breath came to his lungs in hard, com- 
pressed masses that nearly choked him. 

A wild ululation beyond the belt of 
moonlight brought him to himself. The 
shadow of the rabbit was nearly upon 
him. His gun came to his shoulder with 
a rush and he covered the trail before 
him vaguely. The sudden roar had 
echoed into silence before he could sum- 
mon the courage to look for the rabbit. 


LJP the trail galloped the puppy with 

clownish clumsiness, trying his 
mightiest to imitate the deep bark of 
his ancestors. His nose was close to 
the ground and he was drinking in the 
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blood-hot scent in deep “whuffs” that 
made the snow spray into his eyes. 
And at every other plunge he raised 
his head and from his puckered mouth 
sent his shrill hullaballoo echoing to the 
stars. 

He and Josh reached the dead rabbit 
at the same moment. For an instant 
each stood spell-bound. Then, franti- 
cally, both hurled themselves upon the 
body and, each in his own way, killed it 
a hundred times again. At length the 
boy came to himself and in trembling 
haste, wrenched the mauled carcass 


from the punishing jaws of the puppy 








of the memorable day immediately, and, | 


turning to Hank, the hired hand, he 
said, “You’ll prob’ly be wantin’ to bor- 
rer this here beagle-hound; but I don’t 
reckon I’ll lend him, fer he don’t hunt 
very good except fer me.” 


My First Snow-Shoe Rabbit 


By LOU SMITH 


AD had given me a shotgun for 
D Christmas and after all the 

years that have passed, I re- 
member that gun as well as though it 
was but yesterday that I 
first took it in my hands 
and held 
pride and care with which — 
a twelve-year-old boy han- 
dles his first gun. This ~ 
gun was a twelve gauge 
80-inch hammer gun 
weighing 8 lbs.; it had a | 
14-inch stock, a 8%-inch 
drop, both barrels were 
full choke and those bar- 
rels were what was then a 
popular barrel, genuine 
imported stub swist, and 
the gun was an -A- grade 
Ithaca. You’ll say an 8- 
lb. gun is too heavy for a 
twelve-year-old boy, well, 
maybe it is in these days 
of small-bore light guns 
and twelve bores weighing 


rugged little country boy 
and that 8-lb. gun bothered 
me not at all. 

We lived in the little 
lumber town of Centre 
Lisle, about twenty miles 
north of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and over back of 
Dad’s saw-mill was a big 
piece of woods skirting old 





and held it out of reach. The night re- 
sounded to their shouts as they joined 
in a fantastic war dance. 


EARLY twenty minutes later they 

started for home, Josh shouldering 
the rabbit as if it were a deer and the 
puppy still dancing on behind and mak- 
ing vain attempts to drag it down. 
Josh’s orders for him to heel were as 
frequent as they were unnecessary. 

In that order they entered the house, 
where Josh proudly flung down the 
hare, “which ought to come pretty nigh 
five pounds, I reckon,” said Pa, almost 
as proud as his son. But the latter felt 
forced to deliver the final decisive shot 


WARM THICK FUR, HARES AND 
RABBITS HAVE NO FEAR OF WINTER’S RIGORS 


Dudley Creek for perhaps 
a half mile and there were 
plenty of rabbits in those 
woods, both cotton tails 
and the big white snow- 
shoe or varying hare, he of the reddish 
brown coat in summer which turned to 
white about the time the first snows 
fell. 

It was a still, cold Christmas morn- 
ing forty years ago; the country was 
covered with a fresh snow that hunters 
called a tracking snow. Six o’clock 
was the breakfast hour for all of us, be- 
cause the men folks had to get to work 
in the saw-mill at seven and we children 
always ate breakfast with the grown- 
ups, but right after breakfast and just 
before sunup on this eventful Christ- 
mas day I shouldered my gun, filled my 
pockets with brass shells loaded with 
black powder and started out to get my 
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it with all the 





; 





around 7 lbs., but I was a_ 


pal, one of the Kingsbury boys, and the 
old rabbit hound “Tige,” which Jesse 
Gleason owned and the whole town 
hunted. 


S208 two boys and “Tige” trudged 
over past the old tannery, then past 
the saw-mill, over the creek on the ice 
and into the woods, where we started 
“Tige” on a cotton-tail track, but he 
soon shifted to a bigger track, which 
we knew to be that of the so-called 
“snow-shoe rabbit,” and a few minutes 
later the dog started the big rabbit and 
went off up the creek and out of hear- 
ing. Children are not as 
patient as grown-ups, and 
after perhaps an hour of 
waiting we two decided 
“Tige”’ and his “snow- 
shoe” had gone out of the 
country, so we started for 
home, trudged over across 
an opening in the woods, 
maybe fifty yeards across 
it, and then we heard the 
hound coming back. He 
was tongueing fast, so we 
knew there was game 
ahead of him, and no 
sooner had we stopped to 
listen than out of the 
brush on the other side of 
that clearing bobbed a big 
white rabbit, and my first 
thought was that some 
one’s tame tabbit had got- 
ten over into the woods. 
Then it came over me that 
I was looking at a real 
wild one and that I had a 
gun and should shoot, so I 
aimed as well as an ex- 
cited boy could aim and 
pulled the front trigger. 


HERE was a roar, a 
cloud of black powder 
smoke, and a boy kicked 
flat on his back. Soon I 
was up, the smoke had 
drifted away, and over 
there I saw a white form 
laying on its side, doubling 
up and kicking out as does a rabbit 
when he is kicking his last; but to me 
that action meant that my rabbit might 
get up and run away, so I blazed away 
with my second barrel. The rabbit 
gradually became still; we picked him 
up and started for home, forgetting all 
about the faithful old hound, but 
“Tige” soon caught up with us, and 
our procession of three, two of us very 
proud and three of us very happy, 
tramped back to the village and up to 
Jim Haskin’s hotel and Fay Woodruff’s 
store to show our rabbit before we went 

home to show it to mother. 
I have owned many guns 
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and 


INTO A NORTHERN SKY, THE VARYING 


hunted in many lands, but no gun has 
ever looked as good to me as did that 
old 8-lb. Ithaca. Not even did the bull 
moosé I once killed up in Quebec look 
as good to me as my first Snow-Shoe 
Rabbit. ; 


A Hare Raiser 


By DR: FRANK L. BAILEY 
WAS sitting at the supper table 
one Friday evening when Frank 
rushed in all out of breath. I could 
easily see by his ill-concealed emotion 





WHERE THE SOMBER SPIRES OF SPRUCE AND FIR REACH 


HARE 
HIS HOME 


that his mind was laboring under ter- 
rific excitement. Frank was fourteen, 
I a year older. “I’ve got a gun!” were 
the four magic words he whispered in 
my ear, as my grandmother stepped 
into the kitchen for another plate of 
biscuits. 


MY appetite vanished instantly. A 
gun! How we had longed, and 

planned, and fairly ached for just that 

particular kind of hardware. 

“It’s up under Stover’s fish-house,” 
continued Frank, feverishly, but I 
stopped him with a kick on the shin; 
my grandmother was returning with 


the biscuits. She eyed us a trifle sus- 
piciously, I’m afraid. Poor old grand- 
mother, we had “put one over” on her 
many times, and although she’s dead 
now these many years, I know we have 
been forgiven. 


SSUMING disarming expressions of 

innocence, we “guessed” that we’d 
take a little walk to settle our supper 
and maybe work our arithmetic out to- 
gether at Frank’s house—we usually 
put this off until the last thing Sunday 
night—we went out of doors. 

It was a dark night, but with the in- 
fallible instinct of two 
homing pigeons, we found 
Stover’s fish-house. Frank 
produced a lantern from 
somewhere, and lighting 
it, we entered. My com- 
panion pulled up a board 
in the floor and there lay 
the gun in all its rust (ic) 
beauty. He had scraped 
the barrel up some with 
sandpaper, and to me it 
was the most beautiful 
thing I had ever seen, and 
so we gazed in awed si- 
lence, drinking our fill. It 
was a single-barreled af- 
fair of the muzzle-loading 
type, about four feet in 
length, with an abnormal- 
ly large hammer and a 
painfully small stock—the 
painful part we were to 
learn of later. 

“What do you think of 
her?” Frank whispered. 

“She’s a dandy!” I re- 
plied, and I know my voice 
trembled. “Where’d you 
get her?” 

“Used to belong to Al 
Pinkham,” Frank informed 
me, lifting the gun from 
its resting place and hold- 
ing the weapon toward 
me. I sat down on a trawl 
tub and examined the an- 
cient arm. It was light 
and handled beautifully. 

“Some partridge gun!” I commented, 
putting it to my shoulder and swinging 
it from every angle. 


MAKES 


FRANK took it and tried all the dif- 

ferent swings, then handed it to me 
and, reaching into the depths of the 
flooring, produced a leather pouch of 
No. 4 shot, a Hood’s tooth powder bottle 
almost full of “Hazzard Sea Shooting’ 
black powder, a shiny brass box of per- 
cussion caps and a bunch of oakum. I 
wanted to load up right away, but 
Frank thought we’d better wait until 
to-morrow, so we compromised by snap- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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A CHARACTERISTIC VISTA OF THE 


AND JUNGLE COUNTRY 
COASTS. 


GROWS TO PRODIGIOUS SIZE 


that our surroundings are interest- 
ing, shot through with thrill, beau- 
tiful, romance-touched, only in propor- 
tion to our capacities for recognizing 
these elements when we seek them? 
Perhaps. The Everglades of Florida 
represent an unknown mystery nowa- 
days, on their outer boundaries at least, 
to very few. The canals are taming 
heretofore little-visited territory. Au- 
tomobiles run for thirty or forty miles 
out into the very heart of the great 
muck lands; airplanes plunge through 
space above them, and dauntless engi- 
neers stop at nothing in their technical 
quest for facts. 
But as yet, these visited places are 
mere frontiers. Such a vast tract 
will require years of research and 


[: there something in the thought 


HAMMOCK 
OF FLORIDA ON BOTH 
IN THESE DIM TRAILS GAME STILL 


ABOUNDS IN PLENTY AND THE BARKING ’GATOR 





Interesting Results. 


exploration in the complete 
covering. And it is a signifi- 
cant fact, as our opening lines 
intimate, that some there are 
who fail to see why the Ever- 
glades should ever have won 
their reputation for beauty, 
for romance, for thrill and ad- 
venture. 


Peeters such unimagina- 
tive souls have never felt 
the almost material caress of 
dusk settle upon a miles-long 
hammock, remote and, to a de- 
gree, inaccessible; they have 
aa never witnessed the mellow 
rose tints and mauve suddenly 
give way to impenetrable dark- 
ness; have never heard the 
awakened voice of the ’Glades 
slowly reach its crescendo, at 
an hour when Day, itself, sinks 
to slumber. 
It is something to wax sentimental 
It has been mentioned before in 


over. 


ei aoc 


Part XII. (Conclusion) 





Comes the Day When the Two Cronies Reach a Perfect 
Understanding, While a Great Conflagration on the Everglades 
Hammock-Land Puts Them Both to the Test. 
Made With Tommy Tiger, Seminole Which Produces Some 


A Contact Is 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


this narrative—and we repeat it with 
pride—that those who love the out-of- 
doors, possess an incredibly sensitive 
reaction to things beautiful, things 
spiritual, things which are the children 
of true romance. For my part, I have 
always looked upon the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida as a magic wonder- 
land, made up of innumerable qualities 
to be found nowhere else in all the 
world. We have had this opinion sub- 
stantiated by men who have traveled 
tay 


[2 was just such a rose-dusk that found 

Sonnyboy and his  heavier-footed 
father on a hammock as wild as many 
and as spectacularly beautiful as most. 
We had left our camp, if it could be 
dignified as such, on the site of a de- 
serted Indian  community-ground, 
earlier in the afternoon, for an expedi- 
tion westward. And now, returning, 
just at the brink of nightfall, we were 
startled to see red flames dancing 
through the underbrush, and a soft halo 
of light at the point of our destination, 
which could under no circumstances be 
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SONNYBOY COULD “SWIM LIKE A FISH,” 
AND THE TROPIC BEACHES WERE A 
DELIGHT TO HIM 
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mistaken for afterglow, however whim- 

sical the sunsets. 

One memory of that moment stands 
out as dominant and unforget- 
able: I was just a little alarmed. 
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THE ROADS LEADING OUT TO THE EVERGLADES 


ARE PICTURESQUELY BEAUTIFUL 


FORMLY EXCELLENT FOR MOTORING. 
RIVER OR A LAKE ALONG- 
BE CAST AND FISH 


NEARLY ALWAYS A 
SIDE WHERE A LINE CAN 
APLENTY CAUGHT 


[t might not have been actual fear, 

but was born of fear. And so few 
hours before I had reprimanded Sonny- 
boy for his frank apprehension where 
night and the ’Glade country was con- 
cerned! And now I was guilty of the 
very thing I had suspected in him! It 
seemed close to retribution. 7 

“What ... what is it?” Sonnyboy 
whispered to me, drawing close, his 
hand on my arm, “someone has found 
our camp. Someone has built a fire!” 

I nodded, but cautioned him to be 
quiet. Slowly we approached the clump 
of wild orange trees on the outskirts of 
the Seminole ground, and at last were 
able to look into the clearing. The logs 
of our former fire and remnants of that 
earlier civilization, which had placed 
them in position, had been kindled to 
life once more and a_ sturdy flame 
sharpened its fangs against the dark- 
ness. Beside this fire, his angular, 
rather graceful figure partially silhou-~ 
etted, stood a Seminole brave, in all his 
colorful regalia of plaid skirt and or- 
nate shirt, head carrying a _ battered 
straw hat of the Miami type, yet seem- 
ing not at all funny nor ridiculous, be- 
cause of the inherent dignity of his 
breed. 


HAND he was munching some bread 
which had unquestionably been pil- 
fered from our supplies. As we 
watched, he thrust a bare foot close 
to the fire, and gave one of the 
logs a forward shove. 
I could feel Sonnybody’s | | 
fingers tightening on my arm. 
There was no cause for fear. 
I walked deliberately into the 
opening, and Sonnybody fol- 
lowed me. ‘. 
The brave looked up as casu- ' 
ally as if he had been expect- 
ing us at that very moment. 
But he said nothing—just ~ 
looked at us with bland, ex- c. 
pressionless eyes—and con- fe 
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AND UNI- 
THERE IS 


THE OAKS, MYRTLES AND COCOANUT TREES 
TAPESTRIED WITH GREY MOSS. 
NOW, ROADS SUCH AS THIS, PIERCING GREAT HAM- 
MOCKS WILL LEAD ACROSS TO THE GULF SIDE. 
WHERE IN THE LAND ARE MORE PICTURESQUE SUR- 


ARE 


IN A FEW YEARS, 


NO- 


ROUNDINGS TO BE FOUND 


tinued munching the hunk of dry bread. 

“Hello,” I saluted, doing my best to 
match his absolute imperturbability. 
“How’re you?” 


Me Tommy Tiger,’ answered our 
unbidden guest. ‘E-yof-kee-hum- 
pee-taw.” 
I was not aware of it then, but this 
was Seminole for “supper before dark,” 
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IT IS THE AMBITION 


DEMANDS A_ FIGHT- 
ING FISHERMAN TO 
CATCH THIS FIGHT- 


UNUITHVILTUTUU UT TUT 


a most natural remark under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Eee name sounded strangely famil- 
iar. It is a common one, in kindred 
forms, in Florida. There was not the 
slightest suggestion of aggressiveness 
in the Indian’s manner. He was no 
more than magnificently at ease, which 
is entirely customary. It is part of 
Seminole consciousness and psychology, 
that a Great God made nothing on earth 
for any one man’s exclusive use. The 
taking of the food was therefore not 
theft. It was a perfectly natural thing 
to do, if he happened to be hungry— 
and he was. 
Quietly he sat on 
the ground in the 
circle of firelight. 


OF EVERY FLORIDA I took Sonnybody’s 
FISHERMAN TO LAND hand and guided him 
A TARPON SUCH AS touthebd d 1 

eegce-BUT THE Amar) ope coer) COR POEs 
TEUR HAS BIg. and cross-pieces of 
TROUBLES, FOR IT what remained of 


the camp bed nearest 
the logs. We deposit- 
ed our luggage, such 
as it was, and then 
took seats opposite 
Tommy Tiger, on a 
friendly length of tree trunk. 

“Come from Miami?” I inquired. 

He shook his head. 

“Me come by Lossman’s River... 
long time come.” A shrug of the 
shoulders. And now that I ex- 
amined him carefully, under 


ING FISH 
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A LITTLE SHADOWY INLET, 

CUTTING THROUGH ONE OF THE 

LARGER HAMMOCKS, AND WELL 

STOCKED WITH FISH—INCLUD- 

ING THAT BARBARIC PIRATE— 
THE GAR 
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the ruddy glare of the fire, I 
could see that he was muck- 


spattered and unkempt. The _ black 
earth was caked on his legs. 

“Go to Miami?” I persisted. 

He nodded. 


““WW7ON’T you have something else to 

eat?” was my next query, “we 
have bacon and tinned meat and limp- 
kin.” 

Again a shake of the head. 

“What you do here?” Tommy Tiger 
said suddenly, and he was looking up, 
first at me and then at Sonnyboy, with 
a suggestion of furtive suspicion in his 
dark, smoldering eyes. 

“Just came out for a night on a ham- 
mock,” I replied with perfect frank- 
ness; “thought we might ’gators and 
maybe run into a deer or two—or a 
‘cat. It’s my boy's first trip here ~~ - 
he had never been into the ’Glades. 
Too far back to attempt to make the 
canal again, before dark. We have 
blankets and pup tents. . . we’re used 
to being out this way.” 

I thought I saw a look of relief in 
his expression, and it was at this very 
moment I put two and two together. 
Tommy was an egret-plume runner. 
He had made a long trip across from 
Lossman’s, part of the way by ’Glade 
skiff no doubt, and, after putting it in 
safe cache, miles to the westward, had 
negotiated the remainder of the dis- 
tance on foot. For it is on the Gulf 
side that you find the rookeries, and 
it is well worth any man’s peril to 
bring a blouseful of precious feathers 
into so likely a rendezvous as Miami. 
It’s being done right along, but it isn’t 
mentioned in polite society. It is a 
form of high-priced bootleggery, which 
was in vogue long before the first rum- 
runner. 

“Camp Indian camp one time 
here?” I suggested, sweeping a hand to 
left and right. Our surroundings were 
spectral in the firelight, and now more 
than ever, because of the deluge of 
darkness which had come upon us as if 
dropped from an immense caldron. 

Tommy Tiger followed my hand, in 
the circle it made. 

“No more stay this place,’ was his 


answer, “chief die. People no come 
back: ... Po-ya-fits- a!” (Indians’ 
heaven.) 


“Then it’s all right for us to stay 
here, under shelter, in the clearing, for 
to-night?” 

The same half wistful disinterest. 

“No-chit-pay-lon-es-chay (Lie down 
and sleep). Youdo. I no say. I come 
from other people—other village.” 


HICH was Seminole for: “Go as 
far as you please; it’s none of my 
business.” 
As it proved, Tommy Tiger had no 
wish to tarry long nor to intrude his 


presence, beyond the taking of the 
slight snack of food and a momentary 
rest. He had stumbled upon our camp 
quite by accident en route to Miami, 
and the darkness knew no terrors for 
him. With that same dignity which is 
characteristic of them all, he at last 
rose and silently went his way, stopping 
only for a second to wave his hand. The 
other hand, I noted with amusement, 
rested unconsciously upon his blouse, at 
a place where it bulged suspiciously. 
“Gee!” was all Sonnyboy could gasp 
when we were quite alone. “Gee!” 


But I had noticed one other thing 
which Tommy Tiger had done, and 
there came cause, later on, to remember 
it, small as it seemed then. At parting, 
Tommy Tiger had looked carefully at 
the fire, had even used his muck-crusted 
toes to shove some hot coals back to the 
hot center of the logs, where they met 
at a common point. 


WE cooked a heartening meal, what 

with our remaining stores and the 
fowl we had bagged on our long hike 
across the hammock, and consumed 
every morsel of it. Then came two 
hours of friendly talk. I wondered then 
—and I wonder now—if a father ever 
gets to really know his boy, until they 
have been placed in a like place or posi- 
tion. The outside world seemed so ut- 
terly shut off—there were just the two 
of us in an immeasurably great void! 
Be it the Everglades, or a camp any- 
where on earth, solitude breeds a deeper 
companionship, a more profoundly serti- 
ous understanding. You can grow to 
love a companion very dearly under 
these circumstances, and the hammock 
night brought Sonnyboy so spiritually 
near to me that our two hearts, I think, 
were beating as one that memorable 
hour or so. 


I told him what I knew of the Indians 
—of the tragedy that inexorably con- 
fronted them—of the few stragglers, in 
their hidden villages, to which white 
men had not as yet ventured and which, 
for a few years, might still remain in- 
vulnerable. I told him of the repeated 
efforts made by our Government to 
solve this grim problem, of the little 
bands collected at the Miami station: 
tickets purchased and homelands prom- 
ised far away, and of the last-minute 
melting away of those Indians, just at 
the second when the conductor was call- 
ing “All-aboard!” I told him of what 
a vast distance lay between the Semi- 
noles one sees in Miami, and those 
families and tribes which have stead- 
fastly refused to come out into the 
open. I told him of the final vision 
which flared fitfully on the horizon, of 
great highways to the Gulf, and farms 
springing up, and cities where there 


was only desolation and mystery, and 
the muck. 


T is one of the most dramatic epi- 

sodes of American history, although 
so few of us know about it, understand 
its true significance; so painfully few 
even know what is going on! Man, con- 
quering uncharted miles, swamp and 
desolation, and bringing it to fruitful 
blossom. Man bringing a new thing to 
life, while an age-old thing fades and 
dies! There is pathos in all this, aside 
from its adventure. 

We set up our individual pup tents 
beneath a rickety thatched remnant of 
lodge-house, and, wrapped in blankets, 
sought needed rest and sleep. The logs 
had been “pointed up,” to assure fire 
until well into the night, when I could 
repeat the operation, and its cheerful 
radiance threw a glimmer and glow 
around the ghostly confines of the 
clearing. 

Of sounds there were many: the 
very pronounced dark and guttural 
croak of the alligators down on the 
“wet side’ of the hammock; the occa- 
sional calls of birds; a rustle, as turtles 
crawled under masses of dry leaves and 
twigs; and, unceasingly present, the lap- 
of those warm waters up the little 
beach of white sand, and through the 
million organ pipes of the saw grass. 
Once—just onec—an unearthly whine 
or growl or semi-human moan sounded 
from deep in the heart of the ham- 
mock’s jungle. It was a wild cat. 

Sonnyboy’s muffled voice came to my 
ears as I was losing’ consciousness. 
Wrapped like a mummy in his blanket, 
it was all I could do to make out what 
he said: 

“Father, are you awake?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Tt’ll be a long while—after this time 
—when we can go out together, won’t 
ie 

“Why?” 

“Well—because—I’m going away to 
college. It won’t be so easy to get 
away. There’s lots and lots of work to 
do—you know how it is.” 

I could not answer him at once. 
Finally I found myself replying: 

“Yes—yes—I know how it is.” 

“But we’ve had some bully old adven- 
tures, haven’t we, father?” 

“Wonderful!” 

“And are you sure—are you very 
sure, I haven’t been in the way?” 

“There couldn’t be anything surer, 
son.” 


NOTHER pause, this one lasting 
for many minutes. Then his drowsy 
voice, coming from a great distance it 
seemed to me: 
“T said my prayers for mother. I 
(Continued on page 167) 
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Coyotes 
Are 
a menace 





To useful 
wild 
life. 


Trapping the Coyote 


Some Helpful Hints from an Expertenced Trapper 


HE coyote, or prairie wolf, as 
TT he is sometimes called, is one 

of the hardest of the fur 
bearers to entice into a trap by means 
of either a scent or bait. He 
seemingly possesses a_ sixth 
sense which warns him when 
he is about to approach a piece 
of metal, especially if that 
piece of metal is formed into a 


trap, and one seldom comes 
within range of one of the 
beasts when he has a gun 
along! 


The ordinary trapper usually 
has a lot of traps of different 
sizes and makes, because he 
has picked them up at odd 
times. But the kind of trap 
makes little difference as long 
as it is near the size of a No. 
2 or No. 3 of a standard make. 
Even a No. 4 may be used if it is a 
single spring. There is a decided dif- 
ference between makes of traps, both 
in the quality of the spring and in the 
spread of the jaws. Those 
having the strongest 
springs are too apt to 
break the leg bone when 
snapping up, thus leav- 
ing only the skin and 
sinews holding which the 
coyote will quickly gnaw 
off, freeing himself. 

The most satisfactory 
trap not only has a large 
spread of jaw _ which 
takes hold well up on the 
leg and insure it holding 
even though there is a 
little fouling in the hinge, 
but the extra large pan 
has its advantages. 
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By RODNEY GREGG 


The one precaution which is abso- 
lutely necessary, no matter what trap 
you are using, is to make sure that it 
is in perfect working order at all 


PUTIVVULVUUUUGUUIILUTESUTUUULTUT TUT 


The coyote is one of the most sagacious and 
sly of all four-footed creatures. 
dations on useful wild life have put him in 
the front ranks of the vermin group. That 
his capture is fraught with difficulty, every 
outdoorsman knows.. We believe this article 
will prove helpful to those engaged in trap- 
ping coyotes, in the interest of conservation. 


HIITVUUUVUTTUTUU UTE UT TE 


times when set. That means, when 
set on a nice sunny day, the trap must 
be covered with the material at hand 
to properly conceal it and yet have it 





PART OF THE WINTER'S CATCH 


His depre- 


ready to snap shut when the time 
comes. Perhaps on the following 
morning the ground will be frozen, 
hard as a brick; or the day after, a 
heavy rain has washed over the 
set; or perhaps a week later a 
few inches of new snow is over 
it, or there has been a foot of 
snow that has melted off, leav- 
ing everything wetted down 
and muddy. 

If a trap works when more 
than an inch or two of snow 
is on the ground, it has to be 
dug up and reset, so it can 
spring, although I have known 
a trap to spring from the 
weight of a coyote on a foot of 
snow above it, when probably 
the coyote didn’t even hear it 
click. 

To have a set which will 
stand several days without getting out 
of order, a great deal depends upon 
the selection of a site. A sunny slope, 
a wind swept ridge, or a_ grassy 
meadow, is_ preferable, 
and as coyotes have fa- 
vorite routes, these must 
be ascertained or _ the 
greatest number of visits 
to the trap line cannot be 
expected. 

When the general loca- 
tion for a set has been 
determined, the _ exact 
spot should be selected to 
afford, first of all, a set 
showing no. disturbance 
of surrounding condi- 


tions. This is perhaps a 
red ant nest, a sandy 
bank, a dusty bedding 


(Continued on page 176) 


Raymond’s 
Reply 


By R. J. DELANO 


IFF! BANG!  kerplunk! 
B “damn!” A hundred and 

sixty pounds and six feet 
of wrathful boatman, tripping 
over my misplaced tin tackle-box, 
landed in a heap at my doorway. 
A stampede through a brass band 
would have been soothing in com- 
parison. 

*All right,” i 
awake.” 

“Awake! hell! so are we all of 
us,’ growled Doc Sutton from 
the adjoining room. ‘Why the 
devil does a man take a vaca- 
tion!” Various assenting barks 
made up a matin-chorus from the 
dozen rooms of the one wing of 
Tarpon Inn which the storm of 
“19” had still left standing. 

It was “three o’clock in the morning,”’ 
but no one was singing about it. My 
boatman was merely trying to rouse 
me and was doing a thorough job. So 
I slipped into my clothes, theo- 
rizing on the Descent of Man, 
and in three minutes was en- 
compassing “Ham-and” with a 
speed and enthusiasm feasible 
only to an appetite tickled by 
hopes of fish to come, while in 
thirty minutes I was chugging 
out through the Pass into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


called, “I’m 


Mr. Delano says: 





THE GLARE OF THE SUN IS SO INTENSE THAT 
ONE MUST WEAR ADHESIVE PLASTER OVER HIS 


LIPS AND NOSE TO AVOID SUNBURN. 


genus, land breed, practising the pro- 
fession of Aesculapius as a side line. 
Speaking of Doctor Sutton, .whose 
stories have appeared in so many of 


TWUDUIAUUUTOU CTU 


“Let me state that I 
make no forensic claims, but am writing 
these pages only in denial of a malicious 
story, which appeared in the February num- 
ber of Forest AND STREAM, and which was yan. 


An Answer to 
Dr. Sutton’s Article— 
and Incidentally Another 
Good Tarpon Story 


practice and clientele unequalled 
in the middle west: a clientele 
that drifts in, in floods, like the 
tides of the sea, filling the pockets 
in the rocky shores of the doctor’s 
life with a golden sandy settle- 
ment which makes smooth his 
path whether fishing in the storm- 
swept shores of the Gulf, whence 
he wrote “The Initiation of Ray- 
mond,” or hunting in the wilds 
of darkest Africa, whither he is 
now bound. Read him if you will 
but believe him not. 


1° him hyperbole is as familiar 

as the scalpel. He has a per- 
forming tongue which knows lin- 
guistics. He is the “King” in 
Kings English. He manipulates 
it like a Herman the Great; he opens 
its mystic doors like a Houdini. He 
probably gave “The Initiation of Ray- 
mond” into a dictaphone while shaving. 
To him an outing magazine is a 
spillway; a medical book—an 
overflow. He _ feels’ creative 
pains; he retires into seclusion 
for a febrile moment; he gives 
nativity to a thrilling fish story 
or a treatise on “The Entrology 
of the Stratum Spinosum,” with 
equal ease and emerges a well 


written by one Dr. R. L. Sutton, under 


Rises now let me state that 

I make no forensic claims 
but am writing these pages only 
in denial of a false and mali- 
cious story which appeared in 
the February number of Forest Aanp 
StrEAM and which was written by one 
Dr. R. L. Sutton under the caption of 
“The Initiation of Raymond.” 

Therein he made quite a readable 
tale of howI frater- 
nized with sharks 
by bathing off the 
rocky jettys of 
Port Aransas, and 
on being nosed by 
a mullet, did a 
mountain-goat act 
up the rocks to 
safety. 

Permit me to as- 
sert that the only 
shark I met on the 
trip was of the card 


the caption of ‘The Initiation of Raymond.’ ” 
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the outing magazines, take his simples 
if you will, but soft-pedal his quill- 
craft. His Herculean body, his Phoe- 
bean countenance, his Solomonic wis- 
dom may have been productice of a 





ONESTY demands the above 

statements. I make them in 
spite of the fact that my good 
friend the doctor invited me to 
Port Aransas, loaned me his 
Stradivarian tackle, laboriously taught 
me its use, gave me a wonderful week 
in the tarpon grounds, and I love him 
still, but he is never still—so help me 
God! 
Brundy, the boat- 
an, speeded up 


ADIT 


THE GRANITE JET- 

TIES OF ARANSAS 

AND A BABY TAR- 
PON. 


JODIE HVT 


his little gas en- 
gine, took a look 
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around the graying horizon and grunted 
his content with the world. 


R BAL mackerel fishing this day,” 
said he and edged the throttle for- 
ward another notch. 

The night before the prophesy had 
spread through the little fishing colony 
at Port Aransas that to-day a mackerel 
run would be on. This is a 
boatman’s bonanza, so I had 
promised Brundy we would try 
for the sporty little breakfast 
food, starting as early as he 
wished, providing he landed me 
at the tarpon grounds by nine 
A.M. Brundy had been secured 
for me through the courtesy of 
Captain Ed Cotter, boss and 
proprietor of Tarpon Inn and 
most of its environs, and 
Brundy had “pulled” me faith- 
fully for four days. We had 
arrested and acquitted four 
tarpon varying from three to 
six feet—all on “heavy” equip- 
ment, and now I longed to 
make my début with “light 
tackle.” There is as much dif- 
ference between “light” and 
“heavy” tackle as there is be- 
tween light and darkness. The 
usual light tackle consists of a 
six-ounce rod, and a _ nine- 
strand eighteen-pound test line, 
nine hundred feet long, which 
latter, when attached to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pound 
tarpon, looks and feels like a 
Lilliputian hair. 


OR two days I had tried un- 
successfully to buy or bor- 
row a light line and now the 
Doctor’s departure home and 
his usual generosity with his 
equipment, left one at my dis- 
posal. His light rod I had re- 
fused as irreplaceable, digging 
up instead, out of my grip, a 
Bristol steel bass rod four feet 
and a half long, which I had 
brought to surf cast for mack- 
erel and lady fish. The Doc- 
tor’s five-inch reel on my 
spindly toy rod looked like a 
tumble-bug climbing a tooth- 
pick, and raised a chorus of de- 
rision, the night before, from 
the bunch on the porch of the Inn. 
From Port Aransas two rock jetties 
reach out for a mile and a half into the 
Gulf and keep the channel clear for 
ocean vessels which seldom come. 
Along the outside of these jetties is the 
home of the Silver King, while out be- 
yond their point the mackerel school 
and play. For four hours we fished 
for mackerel. With five spaced trolling 
lines cast fifty feet behind our gas-boat, 
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each hook “baited” with a tassel of 
white crochet thread, we twisted and 
turned and circled, among a score of 
boats of all sizes and kinds. Every 
motor trying to keep in the heart of the 
quivering turmoil of striking, milling 
fish, they cut in and out missing each 
other by inches, often with five fish on 
their lines, fishing rather than steering, 





THE AUTHOR'S FIRST TARPON, 


pulling in fish hand over hand, jerking 
at the rudder with a leg or an arm or 
whatever wasn’t busy; careening, stag- 
gering, half aboard and half out, work- 
ing, playing, laughing, shouting—and 
then in a flash silence! lines straight 
and still! not a fish in sight! That is 
the way the mackerel strike and stop; 
that is the way a school is found 
and lost; some mysterious submarine 
radio flask2s the signal and right now 


for 100,000 fish, breakfast is over! 

And so it was with us. After eight 
o’clock not a bite or a strike, and with 
our barrel about filled with two hun- 
dred pounds of fine-looking mackerel 
which Brundy would sell for eight 
cents per, back we went to the tarpon 
grounds. 

The mackerel were good sport for an 
hour, but like all game quest 
which is untempered by hard- 
ships and unlimited in results, 
only novelty held the interest 
and the game soon palled. I once 
fished for trout in Game Creek 
on Chichagof Island, Alaska, 
where the fish lay in sheets 
nosing up stream, almost 
touching each other and where 
no cast was made without a 
fish. One after another we un- 
jointed our rods and in an hour 
were bound for camp. We shot 
moose further west on the 
Kenai—just one apiece, and 
had little desire to try for an- 
other. After reaching the 
moose fields it was too easy— 
too much like bagging a nice 
gentle old bossy cow. 


B UT when we hunted sheep 

on the mountains in the 
same location; where we 
walked long, cold, wet weary 
miles up high cliffs, down dan- 
gerous slides, pitting our care 
and strength and proficiency 
against the fastidious nose of 
the sentinel ram, matching our 
wit against his imagination, 
his intuition, his luck—we 
never knew which—when, long 
after nightfall, we wandered 
wearily to camp, sometimes 
without a shot, sometimes with 
a beautiful pair of horns—oh! 
there was joy indeed! How 
we long for the day when we 
can return! 

At the tarpon grounds we 
changed to our skiff and were 
soon trolling slowly up and 
down along the jetties, the end 
of our line decorated with a 
fine six-inch mullet. 

Here everything was silence. 
Two other tarpon boats slowly 
plied their quiet drowsy way. 
Three pelicans sat majestically on the 
cross arms of a beacon. A Mexican in 
a big sombrero still fished from the 
rocks. A big turtle basked in the sun. 
A heron stood one-legged on the sea- 
most rock patiently waiting for fishing 
to begin. All was hot southern tran- 
quility and peace. 

The sun was so scorching, searing 
hot that even the acclimated Brundy 
(Continued on page 179) 





Some Observations on Moose 


Their Life Habits and Some Hunting Experiences 


’ By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrations from paintings by Carl Rungius 


of his kind, the moose is the 

largest member of the deer 
family, either living or ever known to 
have existed. Even the long extinct 
great Irish elk, with his greater spread 
of antlers, is said by natural- 
ists to have been a_ smaller 
animal. Seen amid the lonely 
haunts of his forested home, 
this great, uncouth beast seems 
truly some colossus of a bygone 
age. 

His large, overhanging nose 
or “muffle,” pendulous “bell,” 
rather short neck and_ body 
when compared to his long 
four-foot legs, and no _ tail 
worth mentioning, make him 
anything but a graceful crea- 
ture to look at, yet with al! ~ iis, 


R ot tis supreme as the giant 


a big bull moose in the autumn mavnrma 


when his broad heavily pal- 
mated antlers are fully grown, 
is a magnificent looking beast. 


IS coat of coarse, smoky brown 
hair, looking sometimes almost 
black on neck and flanks, does not 
particularly tone in with his surround- 
ings and yet, the speed and noiseless- 
ness with which he can slip out of 


MITT 


HULL 


sight in a country filled with dry 
branches and snapping twigs is sur- 
prising when we consider his great 
bulk. 

Essentially an animal of the forest, 
his range extends through most of the 


With great palmated antlers and huge pre- 
hensile lip, the moose, largest of our North 
American hoofed animals, might give one 
the impression of clumsiness were it not 
for his superb carriage and lordly mien. In 
the solitude of his native spruce forests, he 
is perhaps the most picturesque figure in 
the rugged and vigorous northern landscape. 
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heavily wooded territory of the Can- 
adian provinces and includes northern 
Maine and Minnesota, northwest Wy- 
oming, the Yukon and Alaska. Dur- 
ing the summer, moose keep more to 
the densely wooded forest of spruce 
and fir lying in low marshy ground 
and spend much of their time in and 


ATAU LeU AULT 
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near the water of streams, lakes and 
ponds where they wallow about and 
feed upon the pads and stems of the 
water lily. 
« In August the horns of the bulls are 
fully grown and hardened and by early 
September are scraped clean of 
their velvet. Towards the mid- 
dle or latter part of this month, 
dependent on the season, the rut 
begins, then the moose move 
about more and work up onto 
the ridges of the open hard- 
woods, remaining much of the 
time on the higher and drier 
land until the snows of winter 
become too deep to permit of 
their easily moving about. 
Their principal food consists 
of twigs, leaves, bark, moss and 
the tender tops of small trees 
which they reach by bestriding 
and “riding down” the tree, and 
when the heavy snow comes, 
several moose will collect together and 
“yard,” as it is termed. 


HIS yard is of comparatively small 
area and is usually selected mainly 
with regard to its abundance of food, 
and throughout its extent, the moose 
criss-cross it -with numerous paths 
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beaten several feet below the level of 
the deep surrounding snow, and so long 
as the feed holds out they show a great 
disinclination to leave its limits unless, 
when pressed by danger, they dash off, 
to flounder through the deep drifts 
where, however, they can be soon over- 
taken by a good snowshoer. 


UCH a form of hunting, which was 
known as “crust- 
ing,” has, however, 
long since been dis- more 
continued as giving 
the poor beasts little 
or no chance of es 
cape. 

The two methods of 
hunting moose which 
are recognized as le- 
gitimate are calling 
and still hunting, 
which latter, though 
meaning much the 
same thing as _ stalk- 
ing, is a term more 
often used in Amer- 
ica. If indeed there 
is any distinction be- 
tween the two terms, 
I should say that 
stalking is more prop- 
erly related to the 
‘stealthy approach to 
game in a compara- 
tively open country 
and after the game 
has been sighted, 
whereas the term still 
hunting includes more 
the catlike advance of 
the Indian to forest 
game. Both methods 
have their enthusias- 
tic followers and both 
have their -undeni- 
able fascinations, yet 
if forced to compare 
the two we must per- 
force admit that the 
still hunter, who finds 
the sign, trails, stalks 
and finally brings his 
game to bag has done 
so in the most sport- 
ing manner known to 
the big-game hunter. 

The calling season 
comes first, during 
the rut, and as most 
American sportsmen know, consists in 
so imitating the call or bellow of the 
mating cow moose as to attract a bull 
within shot of the hunter. 


GIVEN through a birch-bark horn 

or cone, it was originally most 
practiced by the Micmac Indians of 
New Brunswick -and Nova Scotia and 
learned from them by their successors, 
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the white hunters and trappers of 
Canada. I’ve heard a good many ex- 
perienced and _ successful old moose 
hunters call, both white and Indian, 
but hardly think that any two were 
exactly alike; but for that matter, 
neither is the call of every cow moose 
identical. The main essentials are, 
however, fairly similar, usually begin- 
ning in a sort of moaning whine and 





trailing off into a long bellow or howl 
and ending up in one or more shorter 


grunts. The art is not so difficult to 
learn with a bit of practice, under a 
good teacher, provided one will throw 
the call from his chest into the horn, 
not call too often, once in each quarter 
of an hour is enough, and be careful 
not to call too loudly once a bull an- 
swers. Indeed, after an answer, it is 


sometimes better 
near at hand. 


not to call if. he’s 


IDED by those big ears, his sense 

of direction is almost faultless, and 
he can find you if he wants, without 
your risking his discovery of the deceit 
by too frequent calls from your horn. 
It’s at such tense moments of indeci- 
sion on the part of some wary old bull 
that the almost un- 
teachable art of the 
real hunter and caller 
must be brought into 
play. Just what or 
what not to do seems 
to be instinctively felt 
rather than adopted 
from any fixed rules. 
I’ve listened to cow 
moose call on several 
occasions, but was 
never fortunate 
enough to avail my- 
self of their services 
in bringing up a bull 
for me. It was, how- 
ever, useful as a 
music lesson. 

When the rutting 
season is well ad- 
vanced and most of 
the bulls are mated, it 
becomes more difficult 
to bring them to the 
call. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a bull will 
often answer, but the 
lady with him is not 
infrequently success- 
ful in persuading him 
not to desert her for 
that other cow off 
there! When this 
does happen, and 
after giving him a 
fair chance, we are 
satisfied that a bull 
who has answered us 
is not coming, we may 
test our ability as a 
still-hunter by going 
to him or trying to! 
In doing this one 
must be doubly care- 
ful not to startle the 
cow. She is, as a 
rule, much shyer and 
more on the alert 
than a bull and is 
very apt to spoil your shot if she sees 
or gets wind of you. 


’VE been lucky enough to secure sev- 

eral moose in this manner. On the 
last occasion I was hunting in northern 
New Brunswick with Fred Connell, of 
Chatham, than whom it has seldom 
been my lot to meet one in whom were 
better combined all those qualities that 


go to make up the true wilderness 
hunter. With my wife, I had been 
camping on the upper waters of the 
Tabusintac River, and Fred and I, after 
“cruising” the country pretty thor- 
oughly for several days, found a place 
well back from the river where all the 
signs pointed to the presence of several 
bulls in the near neighborhood. Tracks 
were plenty in the soft mossy ground 
bordering a little stream, and on the 
higher land the young maples were 
freshly hooked, barked and broken, sure 
“moose works.” 


[? was pretty well on in the season 

for calling, but as the wind dropped 
to a perfect calm that evening we de- 
cided to have a try with the horn at 
daybreak. We left camp long before 
dawn next morning and had put a good 
four miles behind us when we reached 
our hunting ground. 


Selecting a little knoll where an old 
disused logging trail crossed some fair- 
ly open woods of beech, with here and 
there a stately old hemlock, we took 
a breather after our fast walk, and 
then Fred poured all the lovelorn 
yearnings of a cow moose out of his 
birchen horn. It seemed to echo off in 
a mournful plea that no chivalrous 
bull could have the heart to resist, then 
all was still. To those who’ve never 
lived, even for a time, in the northern 
wilderness, the autumn quiet, just at 
dusk or dawn, seems indescribable. The 
frosts have stilled all insect life, the 
pointed spires of spruce and fir stand 
silent sentinels, darkly — silhouetted 
against the morning sky and even a 
feathery leaf of scarlet maple or yel- 
low birch can be heard lightly drop- 
ping as it joins its dying fellows on 
the ground. The stillness of eternity 
is here. 


We waited several moments, then 
from off to the east of us a sound, first 
indistinctly heard, but, when repeated, 
clear enough, reached our ears. 


“Hear ’em?” whispered Fred, and I 
nodded assent. 


Soon the bull grunted again, several 
deep, short, hoarse barks. 


“Sound like an ole fella’,” said Fred, 
and again listening, I nodded. 


FTER about five minutes without a 

sound, we gave him another “toot” 
with the horn held close to the ground 
to muffle the sound. Right off, back 
came our old friend with some more of 
his rough grunts, but from the sound 
he evidently hadn’t changed his posi- 
tion since we first heard him. He 
seemed to be less than half a mile off, 
up a long swale where the hardwoods 
of a ridge bordered and mingled with 
some big cedars of the lower marshy 


ground. Some time elapsed, and when- 
ever we called he would promptly an- 
swer, but showed no sign of coming 
any nearer, and his last grunt sound- 
ing less distinct made us fear that he 
was moving off. 

“He’s got a cow with him, sure,” 
Connell said quietly, ‘fan’ she’s trying 
to pull him away. Come on, let’s try 
an’ go to him.” 

Stealthily as a couple of cats, we 
moved forward, our mocassins making 
no telltale sound as we stepped care- 
fully along, avoiding any dry leaves 
or the smallest twig that might snap. 
After about ten minutes of this, we 
gave another low call and again back 
came that answering grunt. Hardly 
daring to breathe, we worked ourselves 
on to some low balsams from where a 
little vista opened the view through the 
aisles of the forest. Again came that 
hoarse bark, and peering keenly in that 
direction we at the same moment 
caught sight of a big gray nose, two 
long pricked ears, and could just see 
one horn, the other, with the rest of 
his body, being hidden by some thick 
firs. He was about eighty yards off, 
looking right in our direction, but com- 
pletely hidden except as to his nose and 
forehead. Off beyond him in a some- 
what more open spot could be seen tlie 
dark outline of a cow. 


OT daring to move to either side to 

try for a better target, I held just 
an inch under his nose in the hope of 
breaking his neck. With the shot, he 
turned broadside and dashed across an 
old blow-down where I got a good brief 
view of him and let him have another 
before he disappeared. We hurdled or 
vaulted over brush and wind-falls for 
a hundred yards or so until, coming on 
to a game trail which turned off to the 
right, there about thirty feet from us 
stood, or rather towered the bull. Good 
Lord! what a whale! I’d never seen a 
bigger one. He was turned away from 
us and evidently badly hit; but as we 
came into view at such close range: he 
turned his head in our direction and 
started to turn around. As he did so 
I put him out of his troubles with an- 
other shot from the heavy rifle and he 
crashed over only a few feet from us. 
Though nothing unusual in the matter 
of antlers, he was the biggest moose 
I’d ever killed, and carefully measur- 
ing him, we found his height at the 
withers to be just 80% inches and 
girth 94 inches, and if gray hairs are 
a sign of age in moose, he must have 
been a very old one, as his nose was 
almost white, with many little oblong 
patches of snow-white hair on his 
muffle. Of course, this may have been 
merely a freak or possibly hair grown 
over some formerly diseased or poi- 


soned condition, but in either case he 
was undoubtedly a pretty old fellow. 
Some experienced moose hunters do 
much of their calling on still moonlight 
nights, but unless on the open border 
of some lake or similar spot the light 
is usually so poor as to increase very 
greatly the chance of merely wounding 
an animal and having it escape to die 
probably a miserable and lingering 
death; and in addition to this, the un- 
certain light renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to tell whether the bull at which 
one fires bears a head worth taking. 


HAT a bull will come more boldly to 

the call after nightfall is, I think, 
often the case, but except under excep- 
tional conditions and localities, the 
quiet hours just succeeding dawn are 
generally most productive of successful 
results. 

It should not be concluded that an 
approaching bull will always answer 
or otherwise make known his presence 
in the near neighborhood. Quite the 
contrary. I have already alluded to 
their extraordinary faculty for moving, 
through the thickest of bush with the 
utmost silence and nowhere is this of- 
tener displayed than when coming to a 
call. A very young bull or, at times, a 
shy old fellow will give no slightest 
sound of grunt or breaking brush; and 
perhaps having momentarily shifted 
our gaze from some likely point on edge 
of barren or shore or lake, on glancing 
again, there, without warning of his 
silent coming, will stand a bull, either 
with head down, listening, or up and 
with big ears cocked right in our direc- 
tion. 

From mid-October on is, in most lo- 
calities, the best time for still-hunting, 
as by then one can see much farther 
through the hardwoods than earlier, 
when one’s view is limited by the leafy 
foliage, and autumn rains or light snow 
have improved tracking and made 
travel in the bush less noisy than dur- 
ing the usually drier period of the early 
season. The moose also are found more 
at this time on the higher ridges where 
one’s view is less obstructed than 
among the thick low-lying forests of 
spruce and fir which they much fre- 
quent during the warmer months. In 
all still hunting of woodland game one’s 
success is largely governed by the 
weather, and we may spend many un- 
productive days in carefully hunting 
a dry and crackling country with 
ground too hard to hold any help- 
ful mark of hoof. But on days of 
high winds, when the natural noises 
of the forest will smother the sound of 
our approach, or during or just after 
rain or snow, when one can travel with 
the utmost quiet, and in addition can 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Can 


Fish Hearr 


Here Are Some Interesting Experiments for Observers of 


one’s patience sometimes at such 

an oft-repeated, thoughtless ques- 
tion as “Do you think fish can hear?” 
And how frequently that question 
comes from anglers! If you want to 
know anything of the fine sensibilities 
of the quarry he pursues do not ask 
the sportsman. Can fish hear? The 
interrogation should be considered 
wasted. Of course, they can. Why 
not? It is clearly necessary that they 
should, and when does Nature turn out 
an unfinished work? But what is hear- 
ing? Applied broadly and unscientifi- 
cally to all living things, it may be de- 
fined simply as the capacity for recog- 
nizing sounds. It does not follow that 
all creatures should possess a tym- 
panum, but it does follow that a means 
must exist of receiving and transmit- 
ting to the intelligence a more or less 
complete gamut of vibrations. 

Sounds have their meanings, at least 
their indications. Man has evolved the 
power of understanding an infinite va- 
riety of sounds. That power has grown 
with and from necessity, and extended 
culture. Some creatures’ necessities in 
that direction are very limited indeed, 
as with the earth-worm or mole, but 
the limitation is only in the variety of 
the sounds that they recognize, not in 
the sensitiveness of recognition. Much 


a is a little difficult to preserve 


‘of what they hear man could not hear. 


They are specialiized in proportion to 
their requirements, some so highly as 
almost to be beyond belief. But all 
creatures are sensitive to sound-waves 
to some degree or other and in some 
way or other. The subject is vast and 
far-reaching, but we must not wander 
beyond che piscine faculty. 


HAT fish hear is the question in 

point. Or, put another way, to 
what degree are they adapted to the 
reception of sound vibration, recognized 
or unrecognized? And do they hear 
not only what goes on in their own ele- 
ment, but in ours also? I have a trout 
stream preserve. Over various haunts 
where I can watch the fishes’ ways I 
slant thatched hurdles with observation 
holes in them and support them with 
stakes. Many are the marvelous things 
I discover in fish life and habits by 
careful and regular watching, but 
nothing ha« been easier te prove—next 
to their astounding power of vision— 
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Game Fish Habits 


Barve ak By BR Rey: irc a gs 


than the degree of their hearing ca- 
pacity and their degree of alarm in 
proportion to various sounds. I pick 
out my trout—in fact, there are three 
or four, one behind the other—but the 
one I watch is the foremost; the smaller 
ones take their cue from him. He is 
feeding steadily in two feet of water. 
My friend fires a shotgun at 200 yards. 
No notice. Again at 100 yards. My 
trout instantly quivers and sinks a 
little. He has stopped steering from 
side to side to seize the tit-bits coming 
down. I interpret his behavior to mean 
that his eyes are on the lookout for 
bank enemies instead of various little 
niceties. His body is poised so steadily 
that I am sure he has not thought of 
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IN THE MATTER OF HEARING, THE LONG- 


EARED SUNFISH IS NO MORE FORTU- 
NATE THAN HIS ASSOCIATES OF OTHER 
SPECIES. HIS AURICULAR APPENDAGES 
MIGHT WELL SERVE AS SUPPORTS FOR 
THE BOWS OF SHELL-RIMMED SPEC- 
TACLES OR AS A DEPOSITING PLACE FOR 
A PENCIL—YET HE IS SENSITIVE TO 
SOUND BOTH IN THE WATER AND IN 
THE AIR ABOVE IT 


feeding. He is watching and listening, 
like a crouched Indian with enemies 
about when he hears a noise in the 
bushes. In two or three minutes he is 
at ease again and feeding away lusti- 
ly. Now I get my comrade to fire at 
twenty yards. The trout darts here 
and there excitedly, then back to his 
old position, and keeps as still as a 
rock, save for that slight wave of his 
tail as a stream register. He is thor- 
oughly alarmed now, and keeps a long 
lookout. To test the extent of his sus- 
picion, I throw in a few worms a yard 
or two above him. As they pass him 
you would think he loathed worms, or 
at least that they were creatures hav- 
ing no part in his life interests. Some- 
thing has disturbed him profoundly. 
He behaves like a man who hears the 


movement of a door handle at two in 
the morning and listens intently for 
the next sound. 


T last he resumes his activities and 

drives away an intruder of smaller 
size, who has ventured too near his 
feeding ground. Then his fins are busy 
again, and his eyes are upon his work. 
At once I signal for another shot at 
the same distance. This settles him, 
and he flashes to his haunt under the 
great\root at my feet. He has gone 
to cover as a precaution, for the deto- 
nation hit him rather hard and a sec- 
ond time. He must ponder, wait, and 
be wary. He wears out my patience. 


N other occasions I tested the same 

fish and others with various sounds, 
such as loud talking, shouts, shrill 
whistles, etc., nearer and nearer. De- 
tails would be tedious and too lengthy, 
but every sound was shown to be heard 
—or should I say felt?—both by trout 
and other fish. It was only a question 
of how near that sound must be. For 
instance, a policeman’s whistle, 
strange to say, had to be quite near to 
cause alarm, yet the breaking of a 
handful of twigs at the same distance 
would startle. This was repeated 
again and again. The explanation is 
a problem in acoustics. 

As to bank vibrations, let none be 
deceived. The man who treads care- 
lessly up to the edge of the water, 
especially in dry weather—even if a 
brick wall hides his form—may be sure 
that he has announced his coming, and 
though the fish are not exactly fright- 
ened, they are immediately attentive, 
on the qui vive, suspicious.’ At such 
times all conceivable lures come in for 
most critical examination. Suspicion 
checks adventure. A blow on the turf 
with the flat of a spade will communi- 
cate itself to every fish within fifty 
yards. We have little idea of their 
superior senses, and our simple ignor- 
ance allows us, many of us, to enjoy a 
veritable fool’s paradise when fishing, 
for, whether it is our footfalls or the 
tapping of our pipe against our boot 
heels, or our boot heels against the 
side of our boot, we are just telling 
the fish to beware of: us, apart from 
what we show them, which, however, is 
not our subject. 

(Continued on page 173) 





A HARDY SPORT INDEED. 


Mosquito, Moose, and Mascalonge 


A Canoe Trip Thru the Quebec Country 


E were edging along through 

the lily pads, barely a canoe’s 

length from the bushy shore 
line that bent out in rough points and 
sank back into smooth shadowy bays. 
A canoe was made for the shore line; 
its stealthy, silent progress seems to 
seek the green shadows of overhanging 
trees as naturally as the rabbit seeks 
the brown mottled earth. 

Just at the edge of the bush, cutting 
along through the tall green water 
weeds and smooth bays of lily pads, 
around log's and snags—the black water 
intrigues the imagination with dreams 
of the fighting “fins” that must be lurk- 
ing there to dash out for the spoon. 

You dip your paddle, carefully guard- 
ing the drip and splash; you try to stop 
the ripple and gurgle 
of the cutting bow 
and the slap of the 
lily pads and _ the 
scrap of random 
twigs. You lean 
slightly forward and 
peer into the brush 
for the collie colored 
splash that would 
reveal spreading ant- 
lers and down _ into 
the dark retreats of 
the ‘‘muskie” beneath 
the lily forest. You’ve 
stepped back a thou- 
sand years and are 
again the meat-hunt- 
ing, bush-running sav- 
age. 

I was in just this 
delicious state of sav- 
age communion with 


By HU BERTsG. FOOTE 
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Seven malcontents from New York 
City were bitten by the ‘“‘wanderlust 
bug.” Each put $100.00 in his jeans, 
a pack on his back and a canoe on 
his shoulders—and for two and a half 
months, the party broke thru one 
thousand miles of lakes, rivers, and 
wilderness in Northern Quebec without 
guides other than the sun, compass 
and the questionable maps of an un- 
touched country. Forest and Stream 
obtained the first article for the Oc- 
tober, 1923, issue. Mr. Foote has now 
returned to New York with the com- 
plete story, installments of which will 
be published each month.—Editor. 





the wild when my paddle dipped for- 
ward and down into the lily pads in a 
stroke. It stopped as though gripped 





THE COMFORTS OF CAMP 


in a vise—just an instant—then a ter- 
rifie wrench nearly tore it from my 
grasp. Visions of elephants flashed 
through my mind logicalizing down to 
whales. Then the paddle floated free 
and I was drenched as a broad thick- 
tail slashed the surface and tore a wake 
out into the deep water. 


‘Ore COO, nothing! Doc Lederer was 

right behind me and got some of 
the water. My heart had stopped up 
between my teeth and now came thump- 
ing down into place to begin beating a 
tom-tom while I gazed dumbly at the 
neat pattern of deep sharp dents in the 
end of my paddle. 

It was the square end spoon type of 
double paddle and the ends were bound 
with light one-inch 
copper strips for pro- 
tection, against rocks. 
The “muskies” of the 
northern lakes are 
fighters—he had taken 
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SEVEN MALCONTENTS 

FROM NEW YORK 

TASTING THE JOYS OF 
THE PRIMITIVE. 
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the challenge of the 
flash down into his 
shadowy domains and 
slashed out with his 
punishing teeth. I was 
for stopping then and 
there and hunting him 
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the shove and dipped out over 


—with a gun if necessary; but a look 
at the sun warned us that the pots must 
be started bubbling soon or it would be 
a “black” meal. 


FL BE. sun drops rapidly when it gets 

down towards the hills and we be- 
gan to scan the shore line for an open- 
ing. Thick unbroken bushes crowded 
the 
water. Back of them a heavy tangle of 
vlack spruce and then the lordly pines 
of the north. An island presented the 
same unbroken shore line until we 
rounded into the lee and a_ shallow 
sandy beach curved back into 
the island cuddling a quarter- 
mile bay. 

We were forty miles out 
from Kipawa, the lumber camp 
from which we started, and 
950 miles of a questionable 
route lay before us to Bucking- 
ham on the Ottawa. Seven 
malcontents from New York, 
we had two months to go— 
four college men, an electri- 
cian, a Wall Street man, and 
a man of leisure. 


Ke population seven- 

teen (when everybody was 
home), passed the revealing 
statement, in the utmost kind- 
ness of spirit, that we were 
“dam’ fool city fellers” and ad- 
vised at least two guides “to 
take keer of us.” Well, we still 
had our appetites, with beans 
in the duffle to satisfy it, and 
open water before us for the 
morrow. 

The beach was backed by a 
slight slope to a natural clear- 
ing. A scattered growth of 
wrist thick aspens dotted the 
low sweet fern carpet, furnish- 
ing poles for the tents and the 
pots. Water was in the lake; 
fire wood was plentiful. 

The canoes were drawn up, 
the packs brought to the clear- 
ing, pots tumbled out for use 
and the tents went up. Seven 
men, each doing something, stick a 
camp up quickly, and soon the pots 
were simmering, a pile of wood cut 
ready for the fire and a path made to 
the beach. In a few minutes’ trolling, 
Doc had picked up two eight-pound pike 
and now he stumbled up from the beach 
with hands full of pike “steaks” drip- 
ping and white from a quick cleaning 
at the lake shore below camp. 


COATING of flour and corn meal 
and they sizzled into the pans. The 
pots bubbled and steamed—the rice 
ready for washing—the peas coming to 
a creamy consistency with islands of salt 
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UNSHAVEN AND UNSHORN, 


DOM OF AN 
WHITE-CCLLARED BONDAGE. 


EYES MODESTLY 


pork floating and then diving slowly 
beneath sluggish bubbles. The prunes 
were boiled down to a sauce, and the 
aroma of coffee anchored you to the 
clearing. 


THE long shadows of night closed in 
to the circle of light cast by the fire 
now backed by two deep fire logs, and 
the circle of hungry humans closed in to 
load deep plates with rice and pork and 
peas. The pike steaks were piled into 
one pan and the other pan started the 
other lot sizzling. 
As few words were uttered as pos- 





OPEN-FRONT SHIRT HAS 


DOWNCAST, 
SHOULDER OF HIS COMRADE. 


sible. “Shoot me that pot of peas— 
Gimme your knife a minute—Coffee, 
please.” Man! how that nourishment 
did disappear, and Schmidty scrapped 
the last spoonful of peas. Bill, the elec- 
trician, leaned back and dragged out his 
pipe, “Come out of it, Schmidty, you’ve 
had enough.” 

Schmidty pulled his head out of the 
pot. “Wat cha tink I am, a canary?” 
he gurgled, dropping the last spoonful 
behind his teeth. 

He was six foot two and had a cheer- 
ful disposition and an appetite in direct 
proportion to his height. 

“Say, did you ever get hungry, 


THE COMFORTABLE FREE- 
REPLACED 
THE AUTHOR, WITH 
1S LEANING ON 


Schmidty?” Bill continued. Schmidty 
paused with the frying pan in mid-air. 


‘“DOEAL raving hungry?” Bill urged, 
lighting his pipe and taking a 
premonitory puff. 

Schmidty squinted an eye. ‘“‘No,” he 
said, “and I don’t expect to.”” He smiled 
and smoothly flipped the last pike steak 
into his pan. “You see, my dear, there 
are two things I’m going to get on this 
trip—”’ 

“You’re going to get hurt if you don’t 
pull in your feet,” grunted Marcy. “I 
can’t see the fire.” 

Schmidty ignored the indi- 
vidual but pulled in the offend- 
ing extremities, propping them 
in front of himself and holding 
his arms about them. “Yes, 
my dears,” he smiled again at 
Bill, “there are two things I’m 
going to get on this trip—” 


“GAY, -Schmidty,” — Cleve 

rolled into his blanket and 
propped himself against a loz 
— “T’ve often wondered; I 
should think that such long 
legs would get in the way in 
street cars?” 

“Don’t interrupt your elders, 
m’boy—I find them very con- 
venient at a dog fight. Yes, 
there are two things—” 

He stopped and peered out 
into the darkness pressing 
close upon the circle of light 
from the bed of coals. From 
the still dark regions of the 
lake there came a faint, far- 
away howl, long drawn, sin- 
ister, disquieting. Wolves are 
practically extinct in the east- 
ern parts of Canada, it was 
probably some Indian mongrel 
that had reverted to the wolf 
blood in his veins and broken 
away from the beatings and 
starvation which are his re- 
ward for -the heart-breaking 
work of the trails. Butit wasa 
lonesome blood-curdling sound 
and Bill leaned forward to stir 
the coals to new life. The flames 
sprang up and the circle of light 
pushed back into the trees. A faint 
whistling note played up and down, 
now loud and then dying to a thin, sil- 
very, insistent thread of sound like the 
whistle of a peanut stand or the first 
steam of the radiator on a cold morn- 
ing. 


THE 


AP bubbled from the ends of burn- 
ing sticks which, slowly burning 
through, broke and sent up a shower 
of sparks. 
Schmidty looked nervously over his 
(Continued on page 1838) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


MARCH 


F all the months on the calendar, March per- 
OC) haps holds the days of greatest discontent 

for the sportsman. Game birds and animals 
have earned their respite from the wiles and arti- 
fices of the hunter, and the cold, steel-trap jaws of 
winter have not sufficiently loosed their hold on the 
frozen streams to make salvelinus realize that his 
season of doom is rapidly approaching. The only 
redeeming feature which this inhospitable and 
drab month has to offer the sportsman is her in- 
clination toward fickleness. At odd times during 
her unenviable career, and as though regretting 
her past misdeeds and occasionally almost making 
it appear that she had reformed, she spreads a bit 
of warmth and sunshine across the dreary land, 
causing her protoplasmic forms, from the one- 
celled varieties on up to man himself, to stretch 
and yawn and dream of happier days to come. En- 
couraged by her fitful and temporary hospitality, 
the brooks and streams gurgle melodies cf vernal 
cheer, the ice on the ponds and lakes booms a note 
of welcome and blue-birds, red-winged blackbirds 
and song-sparrows voice their cheer in notes 
hoarsened by a subtle chill brooding in the air. 
Then, just to show that she is not so genial after 
all, March tempers the spirit of the stirring clod 
with fitful flurries of snow and blasts of wintry 
winds. 

Let us be thankful, however, that, now and then 
at least, March’s fickle nature tempts the red gods 
to invite the sportsmen to attend the debut of ap- 
proaching Spring. 


NATIONAL FORESTS ARE POPULAR 


S an instance of the popularity the National 
Forests have attained as resorts for va- 
cationists, especially motorists, the following 

information concerning recreation and travel in the 
California National Forests may prove of interest. 

The figures of the Forest Service show that 
4,336,700 people visited the seventeen national 
Forests of this state. Of these, 88% arrived in 
automobiles, 8% by railroad, trolley and stage, 3% 
were hikers and 1% on horseback. These figures 
are the result of the work of more than one hun- 
dred rangers, supervisors, and other Federal 
officers in cooperation with automobile associa- 
tions, railroads, stage companies and hotel and re- 
sort managers, supplemented by accurate check 
counts made throughout the year. 





Of the total number of visitors, nearly 2,420,000 
or 56% of this total were transient motorists; 
768,400 or 18%, picknickers; 618,000 or 14%, 
campers; 430,600 or 10%, hotel and resort guests; 
and 100,000 or 2%, summer home owners and 
holders of special use permits from the Forest 
Service. 

The Angeles National Forest in southern Cali- 
fornia, with a total of 1,671,000 visitors, heads the 
list. The records also show that more than 50,000 
people frequently enter this popular mountain 
playground on a single Sunday or holiday. The 
Santa Barbara National Forest, with 1,310,000 
travelers, a million of whom were transient motor- 
ists, is listed as a close second to the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. 

The important place that the automobile has 
taken in summer recreation travel is shown by the 
report which indicates that of the total number of 
travelers entering the National Forests during the 
past year, more than three and three-quarter mil- 
lion, or 88%, came in private cars. These enor- 
mous figures of automobile travel prove conclu- 
sively the necessity of spreading the gospel of 
forest fire prevention among all motorists, since 
the records show that this travel came not only 
from California, but every State in the Union as 
well.as many foreign countries. 

Fifteen cities now have municipal recreation 
camps within the National Forests of California. 
Over 400 camp grounds have been set aside in 
these Forests by the Forest Service for the com- 
fort and convenience of travelers. 

While the National Forests of California an- 
nually have a larger number of visitors than the 
Forests of any other State, the above figures will 
give some idea of what a wonderful work the Na- 
tional Forests are doing for the ever increasing 
army of health and recreation seekers. 





EPISODE 


NTIL late night the snow fell, drifting the 
| valley and roads, hiding the trails in the 

wood'ot, and rising indolently from pipe and 
book, I stepred slowly to the door and flung it open 
for a last look at the weather. A white moon. hung 
just above the spires of squat pine, and a thousand © 
stars lighted the pale landscape. The world was 
a ghostly place, heroic, austere, of sheen and shim- 
mer, of sable and silver, of strange sinister 
shadows which retreated and advanced to the part- 
opened door. Half in awe I listened, and in the 
litany of the nines I heard the long roll of lonely 
ocean shores in the winds whipping the granite 
hills, and then came silence, vibrant, lethal, with 
the frost singing iike taut wire. The pines bent 
under heavy snow gobs, they groaned with creak 
and strain—trembling strings of wild harps—and 
as bough rubbed bough, the night ached with the 
dismal sound. The world seemed a ruin of the past 
in snowy marble, of crumbling arch and column 
of lonely altars and sky-flung spires, of mosaics 
and broken walls, wrought in cold, pallid, unforget- 
able beauty. 

Life prowled the glistening snows, and gaunt 
hunger, like a god afamished, stalked the frozen 
corridors of forest and swamp. Tragedy was 
rampant in murder and theft as soft-pawed figures 
of the night stepped the stark, moon-lit wastes. 
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_bodies, and then the silence again. 


Suddenly there came a muffled scream, a thump of 
Ghostly as a 
spirit, the white owl quested the clearing and in a 
silent swoop lifted and bore away a squeaking vole. 
The vixen fox barked from the eminence of wind- 
whipped hills. Among the rattling shocks of corn 
and tall weeds, furtive hares nibbled and frolicked 
and circled endlessly. 

I heard a dim sound, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
which roused primitive feelings and swept the 
soul back down the stairs of time. Out of the 
gloom of the pines crept a lean wild thing, a dog on 
a lonely trail, and as it drifted wind-swept down 
the slope, it paused to lift a slavered mouth to the 
moon in one long wolfish howl. Down in the valley 
the last friendly light flickered and went dark, and 
somewhere in those white lustrous miles, a bell 
tolled slowly, sonorously, twelve strokes. As the 
wind tossed the tones southward came the ribald 
singing of drunken woodsmen returning from the 
village. 

I looked to the eastern sky line. The sky was 
bright with a thousand points of light, glowing and 
burning, and I knew the gate opened to admit a 
new day. I felt the night in mystery of sound and 
stillness, of stinging frost and shadows, of far bells 
and sodden men and a wild thing blown over the 
snows. As I closed softly the door, the moonlight 
seemed a path of glory like in a deep dream of 
something happening behind the black hills in the 
imperial east. 


PARASITIC RABBIT DISEASE 


LMOST every year some disease attacks one 
A or more species of our wild life, and most of 
them seem to be of an intestinal nature. A 
few months ago it was reported that a considerable 
number of ruffed grouse were found dead as a re- 
sult of having been attacked by an intestinal para- 
site and now the rabbits, more especially in the 
western part of New York State, have fallen vic- 
tims to a similar scourge. 

Most of the rabbits found were under bushes and 
apparently in a sleeping condition. Some of them 
were forwarded to laboratories for dissection, and 
upon examination it was found that the intestines 
were infested with a worm very similar to a tape- 
worm. In nearly every case, death was caused by 
the worm having penetrated the wall of the in- 
testine. 

The cottontails of Cattaraugus country suffered 
most from the ravages of this parasite and the 
native sportsmen reported a noticeable decrease 
in their numbers. 

If the losses are really considerable, it will be 
interesting to note what effect, if any, they have 
upon other species of wild life, such as the fox, to 


which the rabbit is a favorite article of food supply. 


DEER IN NEW JERSEY 


REMARKABLE instance of what may be 
accomplished by the enforcement of wise 
game laws is shown in the report of the game 
commissioner of New Jersey, in the number of 
deer killed in that state during last year. Despite 
the fact that the open season lasted only five days 
and that they are protected, 1084 deer were killed 
as compared. with 80 :in 1914. If the deer in this 
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state continue to increase in this ratio for the 
next decade, sportsmen will commence to wonder 
whether it will be worth their time, money and 
effort to travel to the northern states or Canada to 
kill their buck. 

A comparison of the number of deer killed in the 
various counties furnish an interesting study in 
ecology. The counties where one would most ex- 
pect to find the largest number of deer because of 
the rugged and wooded character of the country, 
reported the smallest number of deer killed. These 
are the counties in the northwestern part of the 
state where some of the grandest and wildest 
scenery in that part of the country is found. The 
biggest returns entered were from the flat and arid 
counties such as Ocean, Atlantic and Burlington 
counties, in the southeastern portion of the state. 
There are a number of small streams in this sec- 
tion and the flora consists to a large extent of scrub 
pines and oaks, which afford an excellent hayen of 
refuge for the deer. Burlington county reported 
375 deer killed, Ocean county, 221, and Atlantic 
county, 146. 

The close proximity in which deer may now be 
found to the great centers of population in our 
Eastern states is very encouraging and all due 
credit must be given to the state legislatures for 
the enactment and efficient enforcement of the 
game ‘laws. 


GREEN RAFTERS 


F there is a patch of dark conifers within rea- 

| sonable distance of the home haunt, go to these 
evergreens and make friends with them. The 
grove may be of virgin pine, perhaps of isolated 
spruce and somber hemlock and pine, or a few 
ancient oaks looming in grim majesty above the 
columnar trees—it does not matter, for you seek 
the compensations of the grove, not the magic and 
silence of a solitary tree. And it matters not the 


‘mood of the year, the frequency of visits—the lure 


of early spring, the blue peace of a June day, the 
yellow splendor of autumn, the chaste mystery of 
December. A spirit of the gray, hoary past hangs 
amid the straight boles and green rafters—even a 
lover of the oak and elm has to admit this. It 
is this strange intimacy which breeds love of the 
evergreen grove. 

These old trees are symbols of life in silent move- 
ment; they say nothing, yet they teach deeply as a 
pondrous tome. Under these green rafters you can 
find youth, laughter and music, or you may re- 
ceive grave philosophy and enter into communion 
with self—a rare thing today. It depends upon 
man and mood. The trees are generous, lavish 
with gifts to the individual. It is a matter of 
approach and understanding. 

Love for the trees should grow stronger with 
the years, for many trees are passing to oblivion. 
Appreciation of wild life and wild plants should 
deepen, for their age is dying. Nature cannot and 
will not stand mortal regulation. A friendliness 
leads to intimacy, and this leads to understanding, 
and so time spent under the swaying boughs is 
not wasted. Physically it is an antidote. Spiritu- 
ally they assail man like the benefits of a balm, the 
beauty of a benediction. And it is in their silence 
and utter wisdom many men find life is a sweet 
thing even amid a mad world and a restless people. 





OUR CONVENIENT GRUB 
BOX 


FEW months ago we drove from 
Ohio to the Pacific Coast, and the 
homemade grub box we earried at- 


holes in the top, so there would be no 
uneven surface to wear holes in the 
cover which was made of the same 
material used for auto tops and cur- 
tains and which kept the box dry and 
clean except for what dust as worked 





tracted a good deal of attention from 
fellow tourists. 


It was a box one foot square by 
three feet long, the sides hinged at 
the bottom so they could be let down, 
thus making a table a yard each way 
while the stationary top of the box 
made a shelf on which to set our gas 
stove as well as other things when 
preparing meals. The legs, just long 
enough to make the table a convenient 
height to work at and to eat from, 
were detachable and rode on top of 
the box when we were traveling. 
Women who had to cook on a little gas 
stove set on the ground envied us our 
arrangement which would prevent 
backaches when preparing meals. 

A small piece of white oilcloth cov- 
ered our table when the box was open. 
In one of the upper corners of the box 
was a small drawer for holding cut- 
lery, and the rest of the space was 
filled with large, heavy pasteboard 
boxes that held utensils, some of our 
“eats,” etc., between meals or stops. 

When closed, the sides were held in 
place by nails dropped down through 


up from underneath. It was held on 
the running board by two. straps 
slipped under stationary strap cleats. 

I like this style of a box better than 
the tall ones that are attached to the 
running-board permanently, as it is up 
higher, can be used inside or out of 
the tent, and more people can gather 





around it. Then, too, it could be lifted 
off the car any time we wanted to take 
short side trips and did not need it. 
Mrs. C. W. SHUMAKER, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


/ 


HINTS FOR CAMPERS 


A DISCARDED iron washtub (they 

can be found most anywhere) 
makes a very good camp stove which 
can be used in a tent or a dirt-floored 
cabin. They can be placed on a raised 
platform by first covering the platform 
with a few inches of soil or sand to 
prevent its taking fire. It is the work 
of but a few minutes, with snips or 
hammer or chisel, or even just a camp 
ax, to convert the tub into a serviceable 
stove. 

Turn the tub upside down and cut a 
door on the near side (large enough for 
wood), leaving the bottom of the door 
still clenched round the wire rim of the 
tub. This forms the hinge for the door 
which will open outward and down. 
Flatten the curve out of the door and it 
will then be wider than the hole it was 
cut out of, so it will not fall inside when 
shut. The slope of the side of the tub 
will cause it to remain shut up. The 
door should be made about seven by 
seven inches in size, larger if large 
wood is to be used. A few holes may 
be made on each side of the door to ad- 
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mit air, or the side of the tub may be 
raised slightly from the ground by put- 


ting a stone under the side. The draft 
can be regulated by letting it down as 
needed, thus doing away with the ne- 
cessity of a damper. If the stove is to 
used long in one position it is best to 
set it substantially on a level base, and 
cut small draft doors in the same as 
the main door so they can be closed or 
opened as desired. 

The stovepipe hole is best made by 
marking out a circle on the back part 
of the top, as large as the size of the 
pipe that is to be used, if any, say six 
inches across. Make six or eight cuts 
from the circle to the center and bend 
the triangular points up so as to form 
a rim to stand the pipe over. 

Cut a small hole, say three inches, 
across near the pipe for the coffeet pot, 
and two or more, eight inches across, 
for the frying pan and camp pot. Tin 
can lids make good hole covers. 

A few holes in the fire-box will 
prevent the wood lying too flat and 
smothering out the fire. 


AN emergency frying pan is some- 

times made of a lard pail by cut- 
ting off the upper part of the pail 
down to within two inches of the bot- 
tom. Leave a strip an inch and a half 
wide on each side of the seam, running 
to the top. Bend the strip out nearly 
to a right angle for a handle. Bend 
the edges of the handle down so as to 
form a tube. When using over an open 
campfire, run a stick of any length de- 
sired into the tubular handle as an 
extension. 


LONG cooking fork can quickly be 

made from a baling wire. Cut it 
to a little more than twice the length 
you want the fork handle to be. Bend 
around a stick at the middle and twist 
the wires round and round each other 
till within two inches of the ends, then 
spread the points apart and shape as 
you like. The ends can be sharpened 
by rubbing on rocks. For broiling meat 
by a campfire, the handle should be 
very long, or may be twisted on the 
end of a cane. 
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A COFFEE pot is sometimes made 

from a tomato can or a gallon fruit 
can by bending a strip of the top back 
over the side for a handle, mashing the 
sides in so as to form a spout on the 
opposite side and hanging a wire in 
holes punched in the sides for a bail. 
Coffee cups are made of meat cans by 
turning a strip of the top back over 
the side for a handle. 

J. H. FREEMAN, 
Salida, Col. 


COPTArSI BEE -sTEN ie PORE 


For many auto campers who have 
“~ the usual one-piece tent pole, the 
problem of packing it into the smallest 
space can be solved by cutting the pole 
in the middle, overlapping the ends 
four to six inches and boring holes 
through the overlapped ends to fit 
stove bolts. 


af 
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By removing Bolt “A” the pole is 
collapsible upon Bolt “B” as a turning 
point. By replacing Bolt “A” and 
turning up the nut firmly, the pole 
will support all ordinary weight re- 
quired of it when putting up the tent. 


KAMP KOOK GAS STOVE 
SHELF 
ANY of the earlier 


campers, no 


doubt, have the old type of camp 
gas stove which is not provided with 
any shelf room. 


Many times when 
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preparing a meal one dish will be 
cooked first and removed from the 
stove to make room for another dish. 
There seems to be no place where the 
first dish can be kept off the ground 
and warm while waiting, and to over- 
come this I procured a piece of sheet 
iron the length of the front of the 
stove and six inches wide. I ran two 
heavy wire rods through two corners 
of this sheet iron shelf and bent the 
ends of these rods to hang over the 
top edge of the front side of the stove. 
In the two outer corners of the shelf 
I ran two legs of iron wire through 
just long enough to rest on the base 
cover so that they would support pails 
or coffee pots which I used to cook in. 


W. A. KIMBALL, 
Keene, N. H. 


AUTO-CAMPING WATER 
COOLER AND CARRIER 
HANDY running board carrier 
for water containers can be made 
from wood which solves the problem of 
keeping the water cool and in a con- 
venient place for use when on an auto 
camping trip. 

A half-inch board of width and 
length to fit section of running board 
of the car. Some blocks of two by 
four inch joist screwed upon the base 
board as the proper distance apart to 
allow you to place water containers 
between blocks. A milk can and an 
earthen jug make ideal water contain- 
ers. Screw eyes placed in the top of 
each wooden block so that a rope or 
leather strap can be attached to eyes 
and run through the handle of jug or 
can and fastened down to another 
screw eye in block opposite. A small 
rope or leather strap tacked along the 
front of blocks will keep can or jug 
in place. Space should be allowed be- 
tween blocks so that a woolen cloth 
can be moistened and wrapped around 
water containers. The evaporation of 
water from cloth will cool water. A 
porous earthen jug will give you won- 
derfully cool water when used this 
way, due to the constant draft upon 
it while touring. 

W. A: K. 


Touring with Raymond Spears 


A Cross Country Tour Should Be a Source of 


apt to regard an automobile trip 
as a mere expenditure of money, 
time and energy for pleasure, without 
return, except in memories and plea- 
sures received. My observation is, 
however, that lurking in the _ back- 
ground of every touring party’s mind 
is a notion to seek business of some 
sort, look over some land of dreams 
with the idea of making a change, or 
even the definite intention of entering 
another region for sake of opportuni- 
ties, health, business or work. 
Of countless wanderers with whom 
I have come in contact, I 
recall few who did not 
have a valid reason for 


I 108 tourists of experience are 


being on the road. Con- 
sider, for example, five 
school teachers, three 


from my own town, who 
drove to the Pacific coast 
from central New York 
and return. To the dull- 
est of tourists a transcon- 
tinental journey changes 
the whole subject of 
geography; consider what 
such a journey would 
mean to a teacher—to five 
teachers of geography! 

Farmers are among the 
most astute tourists. They 
travel up and down the 
country between planting 
and harvest, and after 
gathering the crops. Their 
field-trained eyes witness- 
ing the conditions and 
methods of places remote from their 
own homes, gather knacks, short-cuts 
and ideas that immediately add to their 
own efficiency as growers. 


NE could not grant that the aver- 

‘age tourist, even in the summer 
vacation rush, is without definite plan 
or intention. The fact of the matter 
is, the automobile is so expensive that 
if the machine didn’t pay for itself we 
couldn’t tour in it. I question very 
much the statement sometimes made 
that automobile touring isn’t, as a 
whole, directly financially profitable. 
A friend of mine tours in his automo- 
bile every summer, if he doesn’t go to 
Europe. He is a jeweler; he goes to 
Newark, New Jersey; Providence, 
Rhode Island; visits the steel-produc- 
ing regions, looks over the coal coun- 
try, and returns with a first-hand, 


Profit as Well as Pleasure 


record of industrial conditions from 
the Potomac to the Maumee, and the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. His 
Christmas trade, his purchases of in- 
vestment stocks, and all his financial 
affairs are colored by a month of ram- 
bling up and down the highways. He 
could not possibly separate the “plea- 
sure” from the “business.” 

The summer months of commercial 
travelers are now long automobile 
tours, leaps from town to town, camp- 
ing delights in the tourists’ parks, 
joined by family and accompanied by 
friends. The Sunday lay-over is an 
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occasion for picnicing with the folks 
beside lake or stream, compared with 
the old Sundays in gloomy hotels. 

If one intends to make a consider- 
able automobile tour, the thought of 
possible business or professional op- 
portunity might well be considered. 
The traveler who just wanders from 
impression to impression, with no real 
basis for his journeying, will find it 
inexpressibly wearying after a month 
or two. 


HAVE talked to tourists making 

the transcontinental who found the 
trip one of boredom. They could see 
nothing in the desert. The mountains 
presented no delightful spectacle for 
their eyes. They were tormented by 
alkali and bothered by snakes, utterly 
uninterested in the historical signifi- 
eance of the Old Pony Express and 


California Stage routes “which they 
were following. 


HESE travelers had started with 
the highest hopes. They expected 

to find paved highways from coast to 
coast; they did not know how hot the 
deserts are, nor even that they must 
cross deserts to tour the continent; they 
were generally city people, who, if 
they saw motion pictures of desert 
stories, did not grasp the fact that the 
scenes «vere of desolation in their own 
land. ° nprepared for the difficulties, 
discomforts, and regarding the most 
glorious country scenery 

on earth as “monoto- 


nous,” they were disap- 
pointed. 
The least disappoined 


people are those who seek 
definite ideas, data, busi- 
ness or opportunity. The 
most satisfied tourists are 
invariably those who find 
that their pleasure trip 
resolves itself into a busi- 
ness expedition. The 
spring and autumn 
months, and early summer 
period, before the schools 
close, find the tourists 
practically all engaged on 
the highway in some busi- 
ness. 

In May and June hun- 
dreds of young couples 
go forth on a honeymoon 
in an automobile. They 
appear in all the camp 
grounds. They may have a home pre- 
pared for their return. The thing most 
remote from their thought may be the 
responsibilities, life’s work, ahead of 
them. But I noticed that one young 
couple who spent a year on the road, 
out of New. England, returned with 
deeds for California land in their 
pocket. Imagine a New Englander buy- 
ing land 3,300 miles from his home! 


HE automobile has started countless 

business men into branching out. 
Touring the country, they come to a 
town without any adequate representa- 
tive in their own commercial lines. Here 
is a town without a clothing store, or 
an up-to-date grocery, or meat market, 
or stationery store, or drug store. The 
tourist cannot fail to observe the lack. 
His oldest boy, perhaps, needs an op- 
portunity to become independent—and 
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installed as a store manager in this 
town he would have exactly the chance 
in life he needs. From end to end of 
the great automobile trails one finds 
families who started from home on a 
“trip,” only to find that it was an ad- 
venture in life, changing their whole 
future from vague home-town discon- 
tent to happiness in new environment. 


TT OSRING disappoints only those 

who are negligent of their sur- 
roundings. Really, the great pleasures 
of touring are found in things learned, 
whether within or without one’s own 
natural habit of mind. In my own 
experience, every trip I make causes 
upheavals of practice and changes of 
ideas. I started, note-book in hand. I 
have written more than 2,000,000 words 
in notes, enough to make twenty books 
if printed as they stand. But I found 
that I could not begin to put down the 
things that I saw, that I wanted to 
remember. At one stroke I cut 
down the writing to the mini- 
mum. Long experience told me 
what I would wish most to re- 
member. 

A camera of small size—2% 
by 314—with a high grade (6.3) 
lens would in ten seconds give 
me adequate representation of 
scenes that would have com- 
pelled me to write from half 
an hour to five hours, if I would 
get them down in words. I 
have found that tourists more 
and more use their cameras 
with deliberate intention of re- 
cording useful as well as in- 
teresting accounts of their jour- 
neys. A civil engineer, with 
special interest in bridges, would take, 
for example, hundreds of photographs 
of different kinds of bridges over 
streams, railroads, valleys and other 
viaducts. A farmer would record a 
thousand farm scenes, in contrast with 
those of his own home region. 


THE camera, costing $15 to $150, 

can be made to add to one’s store 
of knowledge in practically any line 
of business or work. Consider what a 
window-dresser — artist of commercial 
goods display—would pick up in the 
store showcases and street glass expo- 
sitions going a thousand miles east 
from the Mississippi. A single photo- 
graph might by its suggestion give one 
' years of technic in goods-display ar- 
rangement. 

One of the most interesting automo- 
bile tours I know of was planned by 
two artists—commercial. They wished 
to obtain new ideas in their own lines. 
They were young and could not really 
afford the trip as a financial proposi- 
tion. But as education they needed it. 
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Accordingly, they started forth with 
their cameras, and paid they way tak- 
ing photographs for various farmers, 
other tourists, stores, individuals— 
pictures that were worth artistically 
and photographically far more than 
they could receive for them. The work 
was drudgery, and often drab and 
utterly uninteresting. But as_ they 
grew into it they found themselves 
specializing even in their own particu- 
lar lines of studies. 


HEY found the enormous _ back- 

ground of the United States for 
their own business—and to make them- 
selves important and large against that 
background became their task in life. 
They had divined the narrowness of 
their own home city; now they rose 
to the breadth of the nation. And this 
young couple cannot fail in the end to 
grasp their own opportunity—not as 
small-town folk, but as American 


AIHA 


Auto touring should not be looked upon 
merely as a pleasure-giving sport. 
are many definite profits to be derived from 
a trip across country, which are not to be 
measured in ‘terms of money spent. 
the seeker of far places, the adventurer, 
the nature lover, the student and the busi- 
ness man alike attain their various ends 
through a common medium—the automobile. 
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citizens, With a view-point iricluding the 
Rockies, New England, the Ozarks, and 
the Deserts. 

I meet doctors, attorneys, civil en- 
gineers and other professional men in 
the tourist camps. They have their 
work with them—the doctor his case, 
the engineer his note-book, camera and 
drafting set; the attorney his brief- 
case. Twenty-odd years ago I talked 
with a lawyer in the mountains of 
Tennessee. He had gone to Bristol, 
Tennessee, on a case, one time. He 
went into a court house there and sat 
down to await the opportunity of pre- 
senting some matter to the judge. 

A CASE was under way, and the ate 

torneys, the judge, the court pro- 
cedure puzzled the visitor. He heard 
phrases he didn’t understand, saw cus- 
toms he had never witnessed, and list- 
ened to conditions that made him think 
he was dreaming. He was _ utterly 
embarrassed, . wondering if he was 


dreaming. And then a chance phrase 


illuminated the matter. He had gone 


There 


Thus 


into the Bristol, Virginia, Court House, 
not the Bristol, Tennessee, one—and 
by that chance accident he obtained a 
view-point on his own practice, his own 
training, which he could have obtained 
{fn no other way. At a single stroke 
he was driven to look far beneath the 
commonplaces of practice to the fun- 
damentals of justice. 


A? the cost of seeming to give advice 

to people who know their own 
mind, let me suggest that no tourist 
can afford to miss the opportunities 
which automobile camping-travel give 
those who enter the long trails even 
blindly. The mind will not generally 


miss striking and obvious beckonings ° 


for attention in one’s own lines. The 
history of the human race is one of 
opportunities seized—and opportuni- 
ties neglected. We know that Daniel 
Boone lost the fruits of his travels and 
explorations because he neglected the 
legal aspects of the land he 
claimed. Consider, however, the 
development of the copper re- 
sources of Helena, Montana, by 
the scientists of the government 
railroad expeditions. They went 
to study the land, and they re- 
ported immeasurable wealth— 
and claimed compensation for 
themselves, according to their 
deserts. 

The rewards of touring hark 
back to the individual. What 
does one value most? I am 
assuring those who feel that 
touring is profitless that in the 
most commercial aspect it is 
profitable. Business men can- 
not escape the temptation to 
make money out of their summer plea- 
sures. The professional man, however 
unlikely he is to bring his work on his 
trip, often does find himself granted 
& hint that changes his career — 
whether he will or no. Even the artist, 
resting his eyes from studio toil, is 
assaulted by a thousand ideas which 
years later, in most unexpected guise, 
prove to be inspirations beyond mea- 
sure in revelation. 


N O one can more than hint the possi- 

bilities springing from an auto 
tour. I am at constant loss to express 
adequately the simplicities, even of 
camping. The reason is that no two 
people will ever see camping and tour- 
ing, the opportunities of the highway, 
with exactly the same eyes. My ex- 
perience’ of twenty-odd years travel 
and touring, on foot, by skiff, shanty- 
boat, bicycle, motorboat, motorcycle, 
and automobile makes me more and 
more cautious as to anything but the 
one suggestion that every one should 

(Continued on page 182) 
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HE species of Road-runner that 
lB we know is distributed over cer- 

tain parts of California, Kansas, 
middle and western Texas, Colorado, 
and southward through the highlands 
of Mexico to Pueblo; it also occurs in 
some parts of Lower California. 

The length of an adult Road-runner 
is at least twenty-four inches, a good 
part of which, as will be noted from 
my cut, being the greatly elongated 
tail, in which the feathers are marked- 
ly graduated. The skin area around 
the eyes and at the back of the head is 
variously colored with dark blue and 
red. The plumage is olivaceous above, 
streaked with a tan brown and buffy 
white. The abdomen is whitish, breast 
the same, streaked with white. How- 
ever, this in no way fully describes the 
external character and plumage of this 
truly remarkable species; but to pre- 
sent all of it in detail would need sev- 
eral long paragraphs and occupy the 
space required to describe such parts 
of the bird’s habits as appeal to the 
sportsman and the general reader. 

Personally I never met with the nest 
of the Road-runner, while an authority 
at hand says that it is usually made “in 
cacti, mesquite, sage brush or thorny 
bushes—a large, coarse structure of 
sticks, lined with grass, feathers, strips 
of bark, snake skin, or rootlets, with 
slight depression. Eggs: 4 to 6 usually, 
but sometimes 2 or 12, chalky white or 
pale yellowish.” 


ILSON never saw a specimen of 
this bird in his’ time—conse- 
quently it is not mentioned in his work 
on the ornithology of this country. Au- 


dubon knew nothing of the bird either, - 


so he did not figure or describe it. But 
modern ornithologists have paid con- 
siderable attention to it, and its life 
history is now very generally known. 
Mr. Wm. L. Finley says that “while 
some people accuse the Road-runner 
of killing other birds, especially young 
Quail, our experience showed that he 


lived almost entirely on lizards. The 
young birds in the nest were fed on the 
lizards almost from the time they came 
out of the egg. The reptile was always 
killed and then thrust head down into 
the mouth of the youngster. The tail 
for a time would hang out of his mouth, 
but as the head end was digested, the 
young bird gulped a little now and then, 
until finally the end of the tail disap- 
peared.” Coues also referred to the 
young of the Road-runner somewhere 
in his work, and he stated that ‘“per- 
fectly fresh eggs and newly hatched 
young may be found together; and by 
the time the last young are breaking 
the shell, the others may be graded up 
to half the size of the adult.” 


ACK in the eighties I hunted‘ and 

collected all over northwestern and 
central New Mexico, but this bird was 
never seen by me in that area. On the 
other hand, I often saw it in Arizona, 
southern New Mexico and western 
Texas. It was extremely shy in 
the country surrounding the Zuni pu- 
ebla—I presume for the reason that the 
Indian boys constantly shot at it with 
their bows and arrows. Nowadays 
there probably is not a sportsman in 
the country where the Road-runner is 
still to be found, who is not familiar 
with the bird and its nest. In that part 
of the United States it has received a 
number of common names, such as the 
Snake Killer, the Ground Cuckoo, Chap- 
arral Cock, the Lizard Bird, the Corre- 
camio, the Chrea, the Paisano, the Cock 
of the Desert, and so on. 


Its peculiar plumage and its colora-., 


tion affords the Road-runner not a little 
protection in its native haunts. Very 
frequently it matches up with its sur- 
rounding’s in nature most completely; 
and when it perches or stands stock 
still, one may easily overlook it any- 
where in its habitat. 

While the power of flight is not es- 
pecially well developed in .our Road- 
runner, there are probably no birds of 
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its size that can in any way equal it as 
a runner on the ground. Many in-( 
stances are on record where the bird 
has, on the open road, outdistanced a, 
fast horse or pony—Zindeed, I know of 
no one who could catch up with a full 
grown bird, in good condition, on horse- 
back, chasing it over the open country 
or down a broad game path. 
aie Chaparral Cock simply keeps up 
a gait which no horse that ever 
lived could equal. In these days a few 
stories are heard where the bird has 
been chased, in perfectly open country, 
by the driver of an automobile. It 
does not take the machine long to run 
it down, when suddenly the bird will 
dodge into the nearest cover and make 
its escape. Doubtless, in time, the 
machine will help to do more than 
its share in exterminating this most 
interesting bird form of our avifauna. 
It is my impression that the Road- 
runner of Latin America has _ been 
described as a distinct species, or, per- 
haps, a subspecies; but just at this 
moment I do not recall where it was 
published, if published at all. How- 
ever, it is quite likely that in the ex- 
treme southern part of its range the 
species will present some few differ- 
ences in plumage and, maybe in size; 
but that is a matter I have not espe- 
cially looked into of late. At any rate, 
to a sportsman a Road-runner is a 
Road-runner—and nothing more. All 
the same, the true sportsman in this 
country in no way falls in the same 
class with those who simply have a 
name for a bird. 


A®* a rule, he demands to know all 

he can of its habits, its range, its 
nidification, and even a bit of the 
peculiarities of its structure. How 
abundant the bird is at this time I am 
not informed; in any event, should any 
one residing in that part of the coun- 
try where the Road-runner is still to 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


LEFT BEHIND 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
T HE thermometer registers twenty- 

eight below zero and the north 
wind is doing its worst. Inside it is 
warm and light. The open fire makes 
it cozy and ideal for reminiscence. The 
old pipe is going good, so here is a fish 


A PLEA FOR BEGINNERS 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM writing to you in behalf of 

thousands of American boys. 

Every hunter knows what it is to 
come through the “rookie” or tyro 
stage of hunting. It is‘his starting 
point. It is regarded by finished 





THESE ARE MR. MEAD’S COMPANIONS WHO “LEFT HIM BEHIND” 


story. Having just read Louis Bois- 
vaire’s experience in FOREST AND 
STREAM, in this missive I don’t get any 
fish. 


On a wonderful morning the last 
of June I managed to pull myself away 
from the bed at the impossible hour of 
three thirty. We were to drive twenty- 
two miles to the St. Lawrence river 
where we expected to kid a few black 
bass into having an artificial breakfast. 
I walked a mile, not for a well: known 
cigarette, but to be on hand when my 
two companions arrived in the car. 
After waiting an hour past the ap- 
pointed time, I ate my lunch and went 
home and back to bed. The two 
“gorillas” in the snap, Stan and Bill, 
came along about fifteen minutes after 
‘T had left and, thinking I had over- 
slept, went on without me. Imagine 
that! The above picture will show you 
what I missed. 

Bit Meap, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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hunters as a privileged custom to play 
pranks and jokes on those in this stage 
and instead of coaching them, to make 
the path hard; they use every device 
to confuse and fluster the amateur. 
Many hunters sneer at the average boy 
who its beginning to hunt or fish and 
refuse to take them along or give en- 
couragement in any way. If the boy 
is taken along he is made the goat, such 
as carrying the game, rowing the boat, 
ete. Nothing rasps on the beginner’s 
nerves as much as to be the goat. He 
is continually in a nervous state, al- 
ways on the lookout for a joke or 
prank. He is suspicious. of everything 
that is told him because to his great 
sorrow he has been “taken in” on too 
many occasions. Many hunters are 
great talkers and if they could hunt as 
well as they can talk, game would be 
extinct. 

I myself am young at the game, be- 
ing only sixteen years old, but I have 
passed through the mill. I have suf- 
fered at the hands of my friends and 
have experienced the tough breaks 
handed the amateur, and in closing I 


say to the old timers, encourage the 
amateur, pass up a good shot to give 
him a chance, quit making him the 
goat; coach and help him at every turn 
and you will be blessed by posterity. 
EARL GARRISON, 
Dallas, Texas. 


WHO WANTS TO BUY ELK? 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE a herd of elk, buffalo and 

deer, ranging on the estate of a 
party here, and am wondering if you 
could put me in touch with some one 
who might be interested in the pur- 
chase of these animals. 

Recently the wooded estate where 
the animals have range has been sold, 
and the timber is being cut, so that it 
becomes necessary to dispose of the 
animals. There are between twenty- 
six and thirty-five head of elk, a pair 
of buffalo, and about eight deer, rang- 
ing in the band. All of the animals 
are young and hardy; as to the sex, I 
am not quite sure at this time, until I 
talk with the keeper. 

I have had good offers from local 
meat men, but you can understand that 
I dislike to dispose of the animals in 
this way, both from the sporting stand- 
point and as a_ strictly business 
proposition, as the herd is valuable, 
and represents a considerable outlay. 

I could think of no better opportu- 
nity of being put in touch with some 
one who might be interested than 
FOREST AND STREAM, as no doubt you 
have inquiries along this line. The 
herd is ideal for a private estate. May 
I not hear from you in this regard? 

J. B. MCALLISTER, 
Susanville, Cal. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION 
OF THE “WOODLAND 
TRAGEDY” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I THINK that I can fully explain the 

“Woodland Tragedy” described by 
F. H. Hodges in January FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

In the late ’80s (about 1888) while 
on a bird study tramp with a friend— 
who has since departed for the “Happy 
Hunting Grounds’—I came upon a 


young cottontail rabbit that was acting 
queerly. Upon closer observation I 
discovered that a large blacksnake was 
lying partly coiled, about twenty inches 
away from the rabbit. The snake’s 
head was elevated near the middle of 
the coils and was waving about and 
it seemed intently interested in the 
rabbit. The rabbit was emitting short 
shrill squeals, sitting upon its haunches 
and seemed unable to move, being ap- 
parently paralyzed with fear (or under 
the hypnotic spell of the reptile as 
some observers believe). 

I hurriedly tried to get my camera 
ready for a picture, but before I could 
do so, the snake sprang at the rabbit 
and coiled about it. Before I could 
reach it the snake had crushed the 
rabbit so that it broke the rabbit’s 
spinal column. The snake made its 
escape without eating the rabbit of 
course. 

A short time later I caught a smaller 
blacksnake and kept it for several 
months in a large wire covered box. I 
used to put live rats and mice into the 
box and watch carefully to see if I 
could see the charming process, but 
never had the chance to see it. Usually 
the snake caught the rat or mouse by 
the nose by a motion so rapid as to 
scarcely be followed by the eye and 
then quickly coiled about it, crushing 
it to death in a short time and then 
devoured it head first. 

The blacksnake is a true constrictor 
and its manner of killing its prey is 
the same as that of the python, boa 
constrictor and others. 


In 1908 I was invited to witness the 
feeding of several ‘large pythons in 
the Lincoln Park Zoo in this city, by 
genial Cy De Vry, who is now in 
charge of the Selig Zoo at Hollywood, 
Cal. Here the snakes were kept in a 
large glass case and the feeding was 
done by dropping full grown Belgian 
hares into the case. The hares hopped 
about and the snakes moved slowly 
about until a snake got its head into 
a suitable position, when by a light- 
ning-like motion it grabbed the nose 
of a hare in its mouth, rapidly threw 
its coils around its prey and squeezed 
the life out of the hare. Several of 
the hares gave utterance to shrill 
squeals when seized, but they did not 
last long. There were five or six of 
the snakes to be fed and the hares 
were dropped into the cases as long as 
the snakes would take them. Several 
of the snakes devoured as many as 
four of the large hares. 


I see the names of many of the old 
timers in ornithology in FoREST AND 
STREAM, and take this opportunity to 
greet them. Although still interested, 
I have for the last twenty years been 
too busy treating the afflicted and chas- 


ing the elusive dollar to do much else, 
but I certainly enjoy reading Forest 
AND STREAM. 

I. S. TRosTLER, M.D. Chicago. 


A BIG EEL 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HILE fishing at Lake Elizabeth 

or better known as Twin Lakes, 
Wis., I had the pleasure and sport of 
landing an eight-pound eel measuring 
fifty inches in length. The belly was 
pure white, while the back was a 
greenish gray. I had the hook baited 


’ 





with a six inch perch and was fishing 


for pickerel. The fish gave me about 
12 minutes play before being able to 
land him. 

Believing this to be a rare specimen 
of fresh water fish, prompts me to 
write you of my catch and also enclose 
a picture of same. W. J. PETTIT, 

East Chicago, Ind. 


MR. JONES “ONS THE LOX 
QUESTION 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


R. SHAFER’S article in the Janu- 

ary number of FOREST AND 
STREAM, “Reynard of the Grey Cloak,” 
was read by me with a great degree 
of interest. 

Why is it—I would like to have an 
answer—that our grey fox, habitually 
a southern animal, is quitting our 
Southlands and migrating to the north? 
Twenty or thirty years ago he gave 


us old sportsmen of the south our 
greatest thrill in outdoor sports. To- 
day we may go for miles and miles 
with the finest pack of hounds and 
fail to start.a fox: 

Several months ago I had the audac- 
ity to criticize a brother contributor to 
our FOREST AND STREAM for trying to 
get a shot at a fox in a chase he so 
beautifully described. 

But since reading Mr. Shafer’s ar- 
ticle, I can understand clearly his ef- 
fort to exterminate the animal that we 
in the south are tying to protect. We 
have thousands and thousands of acres 
of farm and cut over lands in Alabama 
so admirably adapted to fox, still the 
animals are gradually disappearing. Is 
it because we chase them with dogs 
wherever we find them? Perhaps this 
is the way to drive the timid (7?) little 
creature further on to some other for- 
eign country. Suppose you try the 
hound, Mr. Shafer, instead of the steel 
trap. Dr. B. T. JONES, 

Geiger, Ala. 


HOME OF THE CAMPING 
TOURIST 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE is a camp located five miles 
north of Tomahawk City, on state 
highway No. 10, with 85 rods frontage 
on the Tomahawk river and 30 rods 
below the Bradley dam. Above the 
dam are Big and Little Rice rivers 
which empty into the Tomahawk river, 
also Big and Little Rice lakes with 
7,000 acres of water and numerous 
other lakes in a short distance. The 
Bradley dam is a storage dam. There 
are no mills, and no sewage or pollu- 
tion of any kind is dumped into this 
river above the camp site. The Toma- 
hawk river is noted for its clear, cold 
water. I have heard and read a great 
deal about the camping tourists being 
called hogs and tin can campers. I 
have had a good many campers on my 
grounds and would defy any one to 
find a tin can when they left; so there 
must be two kinds. Mr. Shannon is an 
old Ike Walton and keeps boats to rent. 
Here is an opportunity for auto 
campers to avail themselves of a fine 
camp site, free. 


ANOTHER CASE OF “OVER 
THE BACK” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ON a beautiful morning toward the 
end of May, when all nature was 


_ teeming with life, I paddled across the 


Misson Lake in the fresh coolness of 
the early hours and landed at the edge 
of a clearing full of tall stumps and 
shrubbery. “Misson” is a small lake 
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adjacent to Lake Placid, a lovely sheet 
of water which I think is said to be 
one of the most beautiful lakes of the 
Adirondacks, old “White Face” tower- 
ing above it with heavily forested 
slopes. 

Beaching my canoe, I went on my 
way through the clearing, when sud- 
denly I heard a terrific squawking, an 
unusual sound, as of some large bird 
in mortal agony. I ran toward the 
sound and caught a glimpse of a 
beautiful red fox with a fine ushy 
tail just starting into the woods at 
the further edge of the clearing, carry- 
ing a large black bird lying along his 
back. Startled by my rush through 
the undergrowth, he dropped his prey 
and vanished. The bird was a large 
black woodpecker with a spot of scarlet 
on top of its head. It was nearly as 
large as a common crow but not so 
heavily built and entirely black with 
the exception of the red spot. The 
bird was breathing its last when I 
picked it up, as little foxy had been 
carrying it by grasping its neck in 
its teeth with the body lying on his 
back between his shoulders, “fatally 
twisted,” one might say. Evidently 
the fox had stolen up behind the wood- 
pecker, in his crafty still hunting and, 
the bird being busily at work on one 
of the stumps, he had pounced upon 
it. As I remember it, not more than 
half a minute or so elapsed between 
the first cry of the bird and the in- 
stant of my seeing it on the fox’s 
back. I think he probably seized it by 
the neck as he jumped, and slung it 
on his back almost in one motion, mak- 
ing for the woods at a good speed. 
The noise I made of course frightened 
him and he could not get away fast 
enough so he dropped the bird; a 
larger fox would, I think, easily have 
carried it off. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1896. I do not know the name 
of this large black woodpecker. It is, 
I think, a trifle heavier than the Cock- 
of-the-Wood so well known in North- 
ern Maine. I would be very glad to 
be informed concerning it. 

(The bird mentioned was undoubt- 
edly a pileated woodpecker.—Editor. ) 

J. WARREN ROGERS, 
“Wapanahker,” Grand Gorge, N. Y. 


WE ARE REFORMING 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


S a contrast to present day 
methods and progress in wild life 
conservation, it may. be of interest to 
publish a news item which appeared in 
a Kennebunk, Me., newspaper in 1865: 
Kennebunk, Sept. 27, 1856. 
FRIEND HaANscomM.—At a Gunning 
Party in this place yesterday, the fol- 
lowing Game was killed and brought 
IN, Viz: 
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Red Squirrelis, 514; Woodpeckers, 
14; Blue Jays, 14; Yellow Hammers, 
10; Wild Pigeons, 42; Flying Squirrels, 
24; Black Birds, 5; Plovers, 14; Yel- 
low Legs, 6; Crows, 5; Musk Rat, 1; 
Rabbit, 1; Owls, 2; Woodchucks, 2; 
Grey Squirrels, 106; Crane, 1; Wood- 
cock, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1}7 
Partridges, 5; Sand Birds, 234, Snipes, 
2; Weasel, 1; Hawks, 2; Wild Ducks, 
5; King Fisher, 2; Seal, 5. After 
counting the Game, the Count of which 
amounted to 8079, the party (17 on 
each side) repaired to the Mousam 
House and partook of an excellent 
supper. The best that can be said of 
which, is, that it was furnished the 
party, by the Landlord of that popular 
House, R. F. Goodwin, Esq., which is 
a sufficient guarrantee at any time 
that it would be equal to any thing of 
the kind to be obtained in the County, 
but on this occasion it is admitted by 
all who partook of the supper that 
Mr. Goodwin excelled himself in cater- 
ing for his guests. 

The largest Count of Game, brought 
in by any one person, was brought in 
by N. N. Wiggin, Esq., the Count of 
which was 1290. CoM. 


While it will readily be admitted 
that a bag of this size would no longer 
be possible under present day condi- 
tions, it is a satisfaction to know that 
even if it were, we have now reached 
a stage of education and experiénce in 
the protection of our natural resources 
that would no longer permit our con- 
sciences to sanction such slaughter. 
At the same time, it is a fairly safe 
conclusion to make that some of the 
bags of modern day “game hogs” 
would look almost as bad as this, but 
in the glaring light of twentieth cen- 
tury educational campaigns fostered 
by our many national, state and local 
conservation organizations, public sen- 
timent would not countenance the 


publication of such excessive killings. 


In 1856, there was no public sentiment 
against such sort of thing. The mere 
fact that news items as the above were 
brazenly printed where all might see 
them, proves this. For this reason, 
we must not be too ready to criticize 
the hunters of that generation. Game, 
too, was many times more plentiful in 
those days and there were much fewer 
hunters. We should rather cast as- 
persions on those of the present gen- 
eration who kill game far in excess of 
reasonable needs even though such 
bags sometimes conform with the game 
laws and in spite of the sentiment and 
education advanced against it. 

It must be conceded, however, that 
we have made considerable progress 
in this direction, and the perusal of 
such news items as the above should 
prove an incentive to spur us on to 


eyen greater efforts. Some species of 
our wild life have unquestionably been 
saved for future generations to use 
and enjoy, for which fact our thanks, 
in a large measure at least, are due 
to those broad minded individuals and 
organizations that fostered the Migra- 
tory Bird Law. Much, however, still 
remains to be accomplished before we 
may rest assured that all wild life, 
especially some of our game birds and 
animals, has been made safe from all 
possible chances of extermination. Un- 
fortunately, this is not yet the case. 
OLD TIMER. 


A CIVILIZED BEAR 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ON the Pisgah National Forest and 

Game Preserve, North Carolina, 
this bear was rescued last April from 
a log drift in a creek by Ranger C. S. 
Edmundson, who has reared it the 
past eight months. When rescued from 
the icy waters and taken to the North 
Mills River Ranger Station, it weighed 
but four pounds. Teddy, the handsome 
cub, will tip the scales now at seventy 
pounds. 

The cub has been a big attraction in 
all the country surrounding. He has 
posed in store windows in several 
cities. He has been a successful ama- 
teur at a local theater. At the 30th 
Division reunion held at Nashville, 
Tenn., he paraded with General Persh- 
ing. His favorite mode of transporta- 
tion is automobiling, sitting upright 
on the front seat. Teddy even spent 
a night in a Pullman sleeper without 
a bit of fuss. C. S. EDMUNDSON, 

Horse Shoe, N. C. 





WHO HAS A 


COPY? 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WE are looking up the published 

works, books and historical writ- 
ings of men and women of Tioga 
county, Pa., for use in writing up a 
history of this section. Therefore, we 
would be pleased to know if you have 
any copies of George W. Sears (Ness- 
muk) poems, which we understand was 
collected and published by you over 
twenty years ago. 

L. K. KING, Westfield, Pa. 
(Continued on page 163) 


Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


An Ohio Lad Is the Winner of 
the Second Prize in the Large 
Mouth Black Bass Division 













DAVID TROY, 
OF LAKEMORE, 
OHIO, WINS THE 
SECOND PRIZE 
WITH A LARGE 
MOUTH WEIGHING 
4 LBS. 6% OZ. 


A look at the photos here reproduced would 
almost convince the reader that the bass David 
Troy holds is just a little smaller than the lad. 
David is only thirteen but he is already a good 
angler, which proves that age has little to do 
with the pursuit of the soptr beloved of Izaak 


Walton. 


There are some big husky “bronze backs” 
swimming in almost every lake in the land, 
and with persistence they can be captured. 
Concerning his catch, David wrote us as . 
follows: 


While casting for bass late one afternoon on Springfield Lake, Ohio, as I had 
had only one strike, and I did not hook him, I was in poor spirits. I had rowed half 
way across the lake and was returning, when I thought I had a snag, but to my 
surprise the line was moving sideways. I started to reel in but that bass was sure 
pulling some. As this was my first really large bass, 1 am not ashamed to say that 
I was excited. I don’t know how I ever got that fish in, but after hours of reeling, 
which proved to be about three minutes, I got it near enough for my uncle to put the 
landing net under it, and lift it into the boat. I thought it weighed about seven pounds, 
but later when weighed it weighed four pounds six ounces. A friend of my uncle 
was fishing across the lake from us, and I showed it to him. In all his years of 
fishing, he had never caught one as large as mine. Gee! hut how his eyes popped 
out when he saw it. And was I proud—I'll say I was! 


Age 13. DATTIDEELRO Ws 
Lakemore, Ohio. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I hereby swear that this statement, signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 
Kind of Fish: Large mouth black bass. Line used: Kingfisher. 
Weight: 4 lbs. 6% oz. Length: 21 in. Girth: 1314 in. Time of day: 5.30 P. M. 
When caught: August 3, 1923. Caught by (Signed) David Troy. 
Where: Springfield Lake. Street. 
Rod used: Bristol. City: Lakemore. 
Reel: Rider. State: Ohio. 


Describe artificial lure used: Heddon'’s Crab Wigler. 


Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
1. Robert Patterson, Mayor, Lakemore Village. 2. J. D. La Cotta, Lakemore, Ohio. 


We want every Sonny Boy under eighteen vears of age to enter our 1924 contest. Fill out 
the coupon below. We will then enter your name as a contestant. If you fail to do this, you 
will regret it next Summer, when you hook that big fellow. Full details and conditions of the 
contest will be published in a Spring issue. 
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Editor, 


SONNY BOY FISHING CONTEST, | 


ForEST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


“Please enroll the undersigned in your Sonny Boy Fishing Contest for 1924. 
I am a Sonny Boy and my age is 
I am the father of a Sonny Boy whose age is 
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Name 
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*Check whether entry is made by father or son. 
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Remember— _ 
It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 


within the reach of Everybody 
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N°? matter what you think now—or what 
anybody has told you—about outboard 
motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the 
Johnson Outboard Motor. 


Arideinthe boat will setthe Johnson Motorapart 
from all other outboard motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, 
powerful-sounding purr, the feeling of perfectly 
controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, “warped” 
into the dock, started in any direction, throttled 
down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You'll see why the Johnson is the one outboard 
motor that gets you where you want to go and 
brings you back— 


The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled car- 
buretor that supplies a perfect firing mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, 
the Quick-Action 
Magneto—Johnson 
designed—that 








shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoy- 
ance and weight of batteries, the exclusive 
automatic tilting device and friction clutch 
drive that really protect against underwater 
obstructions and will propel a boat wherever 
it will float. 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor 
that you can attach to any type boat or canoe 
without altering the boat. 


It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a 
rowboat along at from 7 to 9 miles per hour or 
acanoe at 10to12. And allthis power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built 
but the lightest per horse power as proved by 
any standard scales. 


A ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show you 
why water enthusiasts bought more Johnson 
Motors last year than any other make, 


If you don’t know the name of the nearest Johnson 
dealer write for our free catalog and we will tell 
you who he is. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co,, Inc, 
4 West Gist Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Johns on 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


kisi tiie ee 
GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 


WESTERNERS A Few Bullets I Have Known 


For Rifle Enthusiasts 


say its the best 
outdoor shoe 






Many 
Styles 
for Men 
and 
Women 


Patented 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


\ X JESTERNERS should know. They have“every- 
thing’’ in outdoors—all sorts of conditions to 

try the mettle of a boot. 

lakes, hills and snowfields. 


Westerners do know. For years they have 
hunted and fished, hiked, camped and climbed in 
sturdy Buckhects. For 67 years we have worked 
to perfect the shoe these people now call their fa- 
vorite. Now thousands of eastern men and women 
are buying these shoes. 

_Send for our free Style Book and see the many 
different styles in these wonderful shoes. Buck- 
hects give you just the things you want—comfort, 
long wear, water resistance, form fit, and good ap- 
pearance. But they do more than that. They 
combine these qualities more perfectly than any out- 
door shoe you have ever worn. 

“‘Buckstrips’’are made only by us. Exclusive, 
patented features. A tough strip of leather sewed 
around the vamp in moccasin style with strongest 
linen thread. Inside the regular vamp is a firm 
soft leather lining, making a double vamp. This 
doubles the wear and helps keep out dampness. 
The ‘‘Buckstrips’’also hold the shoein shape. Soles 
are tough oak tanned leather. As waterproof asa 
leather shoe can be made. Uppers are,either 
chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or 
of lighter ‘‘Glove-Like’’ leather where water 
resistance js not desired. Unusually good looking. 
Prices, $6 to $17. 


Mountains and forests, 








Three thousand retailers sel] our shoes west of 


the Rockies. If no dealer in your town carries 
Buckhect shoes we will be glad to fill your order by 
mail. Our special method insures a good fit. If 
not satisfactory return at our expense. Your 
money refunded. We pay all parcel post charges. 


Agents desired east of the Rockies where we have no dealers. 


Write for this FREE Style Book 


It shows the beststylesfor men and 
women in every sport. You will be 
pleased if you select your outdoor shoe 
from this Style Book. 
Mail Coupon Today 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 
38 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me a copy of your 
free Style Book. 













EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 
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OST of the sketches herein will 
M recall our ancient friends the 
Scheutzen rifle users (fashion- 

able name now, Free rifle). 

The same hard-holding traits of our 
dads are now to be found in those who 
go out to defend the Argentine Cup at 
300 meters. The only change is in the 
higher velocity loads driving metal- 
case bullets, where our dads molded 
their own cast bullets. 

Lately, one of our ammunition fac- 
tories found out that light, high-veloc- 
ity bullets were accurate. This seems 
strange, inasmuch as they were used 
at the Walnut Hill matches to win real 
money when ‘the old off-hand game was 
in vogue twenty years ago. 

Just to test a theory and also to 
keep up with cranks in general, I made 
up some real high-velocity loads, as 
follows: 

A Winchester .22 W. C. F. barrel of 
nickel-steel, with a .227 groove diameter 
on a Stevens action, was used as a 
working basis. After chambering on 
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tight chamber reamed neck principle, 
I throated the barrel by reaming with 
a taper pin reamer to the bottom of 
the groove, then reamed a swaige in 
the same way and lapped both jobs 
with flour emery. I made the punch 
the same’ taper (% inch per foot) to 
drive a Savage .22 H. P. bullet in place 
where the base measures .228, “front 
end .221,” or bore size; thus there is a 
mechanical seat of bullet but no jump. 
The bullet seats in the shell 3/32 inch. 
This shell is 32.40, necked down to .22, 
and is larger than the Savage cartridge 
over all, but due to the tight chamber, 
won’t use any more powder. My load 
is 24 grains No. 18 Dupont, which 
shows blue marks of melting lead. In 
target shooting, 300 meter trials, sev- 
eral bullets failed to last till the target 
was reached, and I had to drop back 
to 25 grains powder of latest Dupont 
log for sale by dealers. 

The Maun bullet melts in the air with 
24 grains of No. 18 powder. The Sav- 
age bullet melts with 27 grains; either 
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1—Pope type of tapered 
bullet, usually seated down 


from muzzle, but very ac- 
curate with senvi-smokeless 
powder. When seated from 


breech ahead of shell, 
metal cased bullets should 
be tapered and some makes 
now are, 
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Bore Size reamed 


Henry Pat. Riflingroused 
Seven Jrooves, Flat bottom. 


4—Ewropean standard tar- 
gct bullet known as 8.15 
x46 mm. It is shot from 
315” groove size barrel. 
Bullet is seated in shell 
same size as our 32.40 
shell. Gives fine accuracy, 
as shell isw’t crimped on to 
bullet base, 






5—32-40 shell necked to 





2—Bullet seated in shell, Pope used eight,, 22 caliber. 60 grains —— 
used by factories, not abso- Stevens six,of this form, base. band, ~ametdi” case, 
lutely accurate, but only reamed shell mouth, very 
way, to load for repeating accurate. Band cuts of 
rifles. gas escape and erosion, 

Bullet upsets. 
7—Military barrels usually 

8—Bore size bullet seated are cut swith round bottom 6—Hudson bullet which 
on top of lands ahead of grooves, known as concen- created a sensation with its 
shell. Soft bullets give tric, with different numbers accuracy when seated 
fine accuracy with bullet of grooves and many forms ahead of shell full of 
seated in bore, black pow- of lands, some have the smokeless. Bullet temper 
der in 82.40 calibers or gain twist. European arms 1 sto 15: It fits throated 
larger. Dr. Mann advo- have deeper grooves than barrels very snugly. Front 


cated this method. ours. 
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bands ride on top of lands. 
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bullet is traveling well over 3,000 foot 
seconds. 


Bullets made square at both ends out- 
shoot pointed ones. Why on earth this 
happens I don’t know, except that 
square cylinder bullets are molded 
harder; both are of the same lot of 
Western lubaloy. 

At Niedners, on a machine rest, we 
shot a 49-grain bullet made by Kas- 
bollek, with 23 grains No. 18 Dupont, 
all bullets cutting into one hole at 50 
yards. My square-ended trials showed 
equal accuracy, shot from the shoulder 
with scope and muzzle rest. 


These smoky, melting bullets should 
“fry” a chuck as they go through, if 
they ever do. A crow explodes like an 
aerial bomb on July 4th—where his 
flesh goes I don’t know. Full metal- 
case bullets won’t shoot at all; for some 
reason they scatter all over paper with 
the same powder charge that is very 
accurate with soft points. I think 
that the soft point upsets and the hard 
one doesn’t till it starts off down the 
barrel at an angle with the bore center. 
This isn’t a practical rifle, but is mighty 
pleasant to shoot and shells don’t ever 
have to be resized; just stick the bul- 
lets in the neck with your fingers till 
the reamed shoulder stops them. They 
won’t fall out when carried loose in 
the pocket. I use a sealing tool, though, 
and my fingers can’t pull them out. 
The 16 twist causes bullets to keyhole if 
driven less than 2,800 velocity. 
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6x, 36 mm. diam. 


SUPERFINE day and night prism 
binocular, fitted with 36 mm. objec- 
‘tives and rendering 6x magnification. 
Unrivaled for brilliancy, large field 
of view and sharp definition. Medium 
weight. An ideal observation instru- 
ment for hunting, motorists, touring, 
sporting events, aviation, night use, for 
every kind of outdoor life. This binocu- 
lar is best adapted for general use. 
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Six smashing shots 
at lightning speed 


No fumbling with the safety—one quick 
crook with your trigger finger as you bring your 
Savage to your shoulder. 

Crack—-your first shot! Then down with the 
lever like lightning—ejecting on the down stroke 
—reloading on the up stroke, smooth-gliding, 
positive action. 

Crack! Your second shot — within three 
seconds. And, if you need them, four shots 
more—every one right where you hold, too. 
For in the rotary magazine are four more soft 
point cartridges supported at the base—no 
chance to dent the soft noses—no battering 
from recoil. 

In every one of the Savage rifles—lever or 
bolt action—empty or loaded—you will find 
the same perfect balance. Not an extra ounce 
of weight in the trim, clean lines. Light to carry, 
quick to handle—shoot straight, hard and fast. 

Be sure to take a look at the new Sporter— 
ideal for small and medium game—now in three 
calibers—.22, .25-20 and .32-20. 

No matter what you hunt in America, you 
will find a Savage to meet your needs. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write today for inter- 
esting catalog of the complete line of Savage 
rifles and ammunition. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 616 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 
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Savage Model 99 lever-action—Savage 
lever-action made in following calibers: .22 
hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .303; and 
3 


‘ Savage bolt-action made in following 
calibers: .250-3000 and the new .300. 
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NEW FINTAIL 
SHINER 








No. 2100 
Price $1.25 
Made to fool the big, old, wise boys—tor if 
there ever was a life-like lure, this Fintail 
Shiner is IT! Beautiful natural colors, scale 
finish, flat-sided——bendable fins and swishing 
tail! Just the right wiggle to make it the 
Perfect wooden minnow. Get one of these 
REAL FISH GETTERS from your dealer: or 
write direct. Length 4 in. Weight °%4 oz. 


MIDGET (1% oz.) PIKIE 














Price 85c. 


All you light-tackle fishermen will welcome 
this little fellow because he floats, wiggles 
like the dickens and is strong enough to 
hold large fish! Your dealer has them, if 
not, write us. 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW | 







Price $1.00 


Here's a real life-like bait you can’t afford 
to be without. Has a big wiggle. Bass 
fight it. 


FLOATING INJURED MINNOW 


- Cy ne: 









No. 1500 
Price $1.00 


Another of the famous Greek Chub real fish 
catchers. Color a beautiful blend of dark 
green, silver and red scale finish. 


FLYROD 
FLEXIBLE FLOATING 
FEATHER MINNOW 










Here’s a new feather minnow that’s differ- 
ent. It's flexible, the hook carrying the 
feathers being loosely attached to the body, 
giving more movement. It’s a real fish 
getter. Scale finish body. Price 75c. At 
your dealer, or write us direct. 


Tacklz Catalcg Free for the Askirg and In- 
formation regarding other New Flyrod Lures 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


173 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND, 
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‘The White Mountain National 
Forest 


By R. S. 





HE White Mountain National 
Forest is one of the finest recrea- 
tion grounds and one of the most 
sublime scenic wonder spots in the 
eastern states. Here the hiker, camper, 
angler, mountain climber and auto 
camper find unrivalled opportunities to 
indulge in their respective outdoor 
sports. The majestic peaks of the 
world famous Presidential Range 
piercing the clouds, lend an air of 
grandeur and romance to this land of 
the vacationist that is not approached 
in any section of our country east of 
the Mississippi river. From the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, a view of 
100 miles may be had in all directions 
revealing twenty-three other peaks the 
elevations of which exceed 4,000 feet. 
The many curious and wonderful 
land and rock formations which abound 
in this region are of surpassing in- 
terest. There are four notches, of 
which Franconia Notch is perhaps the 
best known. Here may be seen the 
“Old Man of the Mountains,” a most 
curious rock formation near the top 
of a mountain and resembling the 
features of an old man. Then there 
is the “Flume,” 900 feet long and 60 
to 70 feet deep, the waterfalls of Pink- 
ham Notch and Carter Notch with its 
twin lakes surrounded by high cliffs 
and alpine vegetation where a stone 
hut is located. The State of New 
Hampshire has set aside a reservation 
at Crawford Notch which is almost 
entirely surrounded by the lands of the 
National Forest. Lost River is an- 
other curiosity of the Franconia Moun- 
tain region. Here bridges, ladders and 
trails have been built through a series 
of glacial caverns. Among the other 
points of interest are “Lakes of the 
Clouds,” 5,000 feet above the sea, 
Echo and Profile Lakes in Franconia 
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Notch, Tuckerman’s “Ravine, Kings 
Ravine, the Castillated Ridge and the 
Giant Stairs. 

Access to many of these points has 
been materially facilitated through the 
building of trails by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Forest Ser- 
vice. Many of these trails are freely 
marked so that it is practically im- 
possible for even the tenderfoot to be- 
come confused. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club has also constructed a 
number of shelters on their trail which 
hikers and mountain climbers will find 
very useful. Stone huts where food 
and shelter may be had are located on 
the Mt. Madison, Lakes of the Clouds 
and Carter Notch. 

The camping facilities for both 
motorists and hikers are excellent. 
The “Copp Spring Camp Ground” is 
located on Glen Road and six miles 
from Gorham, N. H. Here will be 
found a large stone fireplace and an 
abundance of the clear, cold spring 
water of “Copp Spring.’ Other camp- 
ing sites are located at the head of 
Swift River Valley, the ‘“Brickett 
Place” and at North Chatham, at Gale 
River and the U. S. Ranger station at 
the head of Wild River. Besides these, 
there are numerous other camping 
places more easily accessible to hikers. 
Permanent camp and cottage sites are 
not available except in unusual cases. 
This policy has been adopted both be- 
cause such sites can be procured out- 
side and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Forest and because it was deemed 
best to make no restrictions which 
would in any way interfere with the 
public enjoying the full benefits to be 
derived from this magnificent heritage. 

White Mountain National Forest 
also offers splendid sport for the 
angler. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
EE LILEKS 


(Continued from page 157) 


SOME REMINISCENCES IN 
THE EARLY DAYS IN 
MANITOBA 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


URING the early 80’s, the bulk of 

the emigration from the eastern 
provinces took place to this province; 
this was carried on later to the then 
newer provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


The game at that time was plenti- 
ful, and our new settlers were so much 
engrossed in their surroundings as to 
keep them from the pleasures and en- 
joyment of the game, the consequence 
being that for the first few years, the 
game was undisturbed to a great ex- 
tent, giving to those who loved the 
sport a free hand. It was in 1884, 
about the second week of November, 
and in those days we were in the habit 
of putting up our game for the winter 
as late as possible, just at freezing 
time, when the birds would be leaving 
for the south. It would then be in 
good condition for winter use. The 
incident I am about to narrate took 
place on a quest for prairie chickens. 


My friend, myself and setter dog 
set out from the town of Minnedosa, 
and drove about 15 miles south to a 
district near the U. 8. boundary where 
we knew they could be had. It was 
open prairie country and the birds 
were abundant. This day we were 
quite as successful as we expected. 


My setter, a laverick, was busy 
quartering a few yards in _ front 
through the low scrub, when he sud- 
denly came to a point, which proved 
to be a‘covey of about half a dozen 
birds. While walking up to the dog, 
I noticed a large common hawk sailing 
some thirty yards high over where the 
dog was pointing. Upon approaching 
the dog, a single bird got up. I fired 
and the crumpled bird had _ scarcely 
touched the ground when Mr. Hawk 
flashed like a streak of lightning by 
me, and jumping upon the chicken, 
commenced slowly to arise, and depart 
with the bird hanging from its talons, 
without ever saying thanks. This was 
too much familiarity to say the least, 
and when the old 10 bore Piper spoke, 
the valiant hawk and chicken came 
down with a rush together. Later, 
about mid-afternoon, when we were 
preparing to return home, we were 
greeted by an amazing sight. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of chickens were 
traveling some thirty or forty yards 
high, going north from the plains be- 
low. As far as the eye could see, 
east and west, the air seemed full of 
the birds, which might have extended 
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Retail price—includ- 
ing tax—$16.25 —Stevens 
“Visible Loader’’—An ac- 
curate .22 caliber repeat- 
er, smooth working trom- 
bone action. You can tell 
at a glance just how many 
cartridges you have left. 


in the world 


Many a home in this country has a 
Stevens that has been doing good hard 
work for two generations and is still 
going strong. 


No secret to it—they’re simply built 
to shoot straight and to last. 


Just take the latest Stevens shotgun 
—the hard hitting .410 gauge Model 
330. A real .410 from butt-plate to 
muzzle—barrels of high pressure com- 
pressed steel bored by the Stevens slow 
process that makes them accurate and 
keeps them accurate. And you can 
buy this gun for $30.00. 


And if you’re thinking of rifles— 


There is the old Favorite—in .22, .25, 
and .32 calibers—for only $9.75—a 





Retail price—including tax 
—$30.00.— No. 330. 410 
Gauge — double barreled 
hammerless shotgun—both 
barrels tapered full choke 
for hard-hitting patterns— 
case hardened—beautifully 
polished from selected 
black walnut stock, pistol 
grip. 


60 years of achievement— | 
now the largest 
makers of shotguns 


Because a Stevens \j 

shoots straighter—| 

lasts longer— 
costs less 





real favorite both in quality and price. 

Or the Visible Loader—an accurate 
.22 caliber repeater. You know when 
it’s loaded and you know when it’s 
empty—one of the smoothest working 
trombones you ever saw—and the 
price—mind you—only $16.25. You 
can’t beat that. 

Whenever you buy a Stevens shot- 
gun or rifle, you swill find the same 
accuracy and strength—at the same 
good prices. m 

Ask at: your dealer’s or write today 
for interésting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
ept. 218, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
O-wned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens | 


60th year — largest manuface © 
turer of shotguns in the world ., _ . 
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Jamison Barbless Flies 
WIN BIG PRIZES 


Pat. Pend. 


Edw. G. Taylor’s three wonderful Brook 
Trout, weighing 7 lbs., 634 Ibs. and 61/2 
lbs. each, caught in the rushing torrents 
of the famous Nipigon River on Jami- 
son Barbless Hook Flies won three 
out of the six prizes in the big Field 
& Stream contest. 





THEY HOLD THE BIG ONES 
DON’T INJURE LITTLE ONES 


The smooth tapering needle point of 
the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a 
much quicker and deeper penetration 
than is possible with any barbed hook. 
They instantly go all the way in and 
stay in, because the pressure of the 
hump against the flesh holds them there. 
For this reason you catch as many and 
often more fish with our barbless than 
you would with a barbed hook, and at 
the same time you greatly benefit your 
own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs 
or handling, as they can be shaken off 
unhandled and uninjured, to live and 
propagate, 


NO EXTRA SKILL REQUIRED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send forinteresting letters from such nationally 
known authorities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, 
author of the “Book of the Black Bass,” Will 
H. Dilg, Pres. Izaak Walton League, Fred N. 
Peet, Sec., Sheridan R. Jones, Fishing Editor, 
Outers’-Recreation, O. W. Smith, Fishing 
Editor of Outdoor Life, Robert Page Lincoln, 
Fishing Editor Rod & Gun, “Wisconsin Cal” 
Johnson, Fishing Editor Milwaukee Journal, 
“Ozark Ripley”, Frank Stick and others. 
Also List of Trout and Bass Flies 
and Hooks for Fly Tying. 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. S, 737 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 
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miles beyond our range of vision. 
However, the explanation lay in the 
fact the birds were traveling north, 
to a range of hills called Riding Moun- 
tains, for shelter and food, as the fol- 


lowing winter proved exceedingly 
severe. 
At the invitation of my friend 


Stewart, who had his homestead a few 
miles south from Griswold, and was 
himself a keen sportsman, I spent a 
week in late October among the ducks. 
A short distance from his house one 
could, in a day’s shooting, load him- 
self with all he could carry, mostly 
mallards, pintails, broadbills, and a 
few gadwalls. My setter dog I had 
trained to retrieve, did not want to 
expose him any longer in the freezing 
water, and so I prepared to return 
home the following day. The ducks 
from the north had come down and I 
knew they would leave soon. About 
four in the afternoon as I prepared to 
leave the body of water I had been 
shooting over, there suddenly appeared 
to the south a large flock of Sandbill 
Cranes. There were about 200 of the 
birds. They veered around where I 
was standing and commenced to fly in 
a circle, gradually mounting higher in 
each round, until they seemed about 
the size of blue wing teal, when they 
pointed south and said good-by to Mani- 
toba. Shortly afterwards, a swarm 
of ducks arose, performing the same 
maneuver exactly, then heading south 
on their journey of thousands of miles. 
To have looked upon the sight of 
chickens migrating north and _ the 
usual movement of the ducks south, is 
somewhat of an unique experience. 
Mr. S. CoTTINGHAM, 
Winnepeg, Canada. 


MORE ABOUT LARGE 
BROWN TROUT 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N the April, 1923, issue of FOREST 

AND STREAM, mention was made of 
the fact that the largest brown trout 
captured in American’ water by rod 
and reel weighed 10 pounds and was 27 
inches in length and 16% inches in 
girth. In FOREST AND STREAM of last 
December, a letter was published call- 
ing attention to the fact that a brown 
trout weighing 14% pounds was taken 
in 1903 on the property of the Bloom- 
ing Grove Hunting and Fishing Club. 

Just recently a still more remark- 
able record has been brought to my 
attention—that of a brown trout 
weighing 19 pounds and 14 ounces. 
This fish measured 34 inches in length 
and 23% inches in girth. It was taken 
in the Esopus River on rod and reel 
by Mr. George F. Taylor of Albany, 
N. Y., on last August 29th, on live bait. 
This fish was mounted and is now 
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on exhibtion in Kingston at Carman’s 
Winchester Store on Front Street. 


Such instances only go toward show- 
ing what possibilities the large reser- 
voirs of a watershed system like that 
of New York State afford in giving 
fish an opportunity to develop to 
enormous proportions. The abundance 
of food supply, the extent of deep 
water with the comparative freedom 
afforded, the excellence of conditions 
necessary for breeding purposes and 
the difficulties and restrictions offered 
in catching fish in the large reservoirs 
are the determining factors in causing 
fish to attain such astounding pro- 
portions. 

In this connection, it might be noted 
that the brown trout introduced in 
New Zealand waters afforded a speci- 
men weighing 28% pounds. This fish 
was exhibited in the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis in 1904. If these waters are 
capable of producing fish of this 
weight, it is by no means unreasonable 
to suppose that some of our larger 
lakes and reservoirs hold specimens 
even larger than the one caught by Mr. 
Taylor. Such possibilities afford a 
large measure of the charm associated 
with angling. 

“ASHOKAN.” 


MORE ABOUT THE PAS- 
SENGER PIGEON 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read many copies of your 

valued magazine and in the Decem- 
ber, 1923, number saw an article about 
the passenger pigeon which I read 
with much interest as I am one of the 
old time sportsmen and remember well 
the last great flight I ever saw which 
lasted three days, passing over Lake 
County, Indiana; but like others who 
have written of this, can not give the 
exact date. The flight was from 
northeast toward the southwest. There 
were literally millions of them. They 
were gleaning the woods and fields, 
and flying at all heights, as high as 
one could see. The sky was darkened 
many times as if an eclipse were on. 
I saw only a few small flocks after- 
ward in the fall of the year until I 
left the state in the spring of 1880. 

This was between 1870 and 1878. 
So far as I know, there were no roosts 
near us, but I have often heard my 
father speak of a large roost in Rich- 
land County, Ohio, which was previous 


to 1851. Before this roost was aban- 
doned, almost all the limbs were 
broken off by their weight. So far 


as I know, none of the birds were 
shipped because of the shortness of 
the flight, but everybody was eating 
pigeons. Many were killed with clubs 
and stones, for while feeding they were 
constantly rolling like a huge wave 
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from rear to front, and one could walk 
right up near them. Muzzle loading 
shot guns were all we had in those 
days, and I hate to think what would 
have been doing if we were equipped 
with modern pump guns. They are 
gone and who knows where they went? 


ELI CHAPMAN, Liberal, Kansas. 


JUST CARPING 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N your December issue I note a letter 
on that slow moving and cautious 
bottom feeder, the carp. This bony 
old fin has a lot of fun poked at him, 
but he is as game as any of them. For 
real sport take your fly rod and a 
fine line with a six foot gut snelling, 
a No. 4 Sproat on the end and a No. 
10 about 1% feet up. This camouflage 
is necessary as the old dutchman 
doesn’t want any string tied to bait; 
he’s just as suspicious as any bass or 
trout that ever broke water. Through 
the summer months the elusive carp 
likes a vegetable diet and can be 
caught on diced potatoes or green corn 
strung on the hooks, dough balls: or 
- wheat chewed to a paste. 

Chicken liver is a good bait as one 
can prepare it for future use. If going 
fishing a day after getting some liver, 
just toughen it with a spoonful of 
sugar and let it harden for a day, this 
will prove a very interesting bait. The 
liver can also be kept for other trips. 
Place it in a jar and sprinkle well with 
powdered alum, but roll in sugar a 
day before you care to use it. Be sure 
that you cover the hook well, leaving 
no sign of steel. The elusive old carp 
will take this bait with a gulp and 
start off with a jerk that will save you 
the trouble of setting the hook, the 
surprised and frightened fish will give 
you as good a sport as can be had on 
a light rod. 

O. CHIP. WEHMUELLER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW B. S. A. DISTRIBUTOR 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LEASE note that in future, Jonas 

B. Oglaend, Inc., 15 Moore Street, 
New York, will act as U. S. Distributor 
for B. S. A. Shotguns, Match Rifles, 
Air Rifles, Cleaning Material, Parker 
Accessories, Motorcycles, Bicycles, etc., 
instead of the Production Equipment 
Company, Inc., 91 John Street, New 
York, as heretofore. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Corsa, for many 
years associated with the Sales Divi- 
sion of the Production Equipment Com- 
pany, and nationally known as an ex- 
pert marksman, is now connected with 
Jonas B..Oglaend, Inc., and in charge 
of the Gun Department, 

BIRCH-FIELD & COMPANY, INC., 
New York City. 
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HE skillful caster 
never singles out the 
fly he likes, but that 

which suits the Trout’’, so 

runs a familiar saying. 
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But after the skillful caster 
lands the Trout he likes, you 
can rest assured it will sizzle 






to a rich, appetizing brown in 
Mazola—the perfect oil for 
frying fish to perfection. 
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-a Bass Getter —-~ 


Of Course! He's Built for Fishin’ 
with a Ball-Bearing, Line-Drying, 
Quick-Detachable Reel. 


That Plucky, Game, Fightin’ Bass 
gives you the “thrill of a life-time” 


when landed with “‘Stubby”’ 


Easy to Carry. Fits the Pocket, 
Tackle Box or Traveling Bag. 
Ask Your Dealer 


Send for Broadside showing 
Big Fish caught on “‘Stubby”’ 


The American Display Compan} 
Dayton, Ohio. U.S.A. 


. Ball Bearing 
Quick Detachable j= 
Line-Drying 






3 “THE NEW 1924 MODEL 


STUBBY ROD avo | REEL 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 
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and you've got him 
SWIRL—a sudden vicious ‘jerk—and 
you've hooked a big one. 

Quickly and easily your partner in 
the stern swings the “Old Town’ to 
meet your fish. 

“Old Town Canoes” 
light, yet exceptionally sturdy. 
are low in price too, $64 up. 
dealer or factory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It shows all 
models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN: GA.NiO E* CO; 
493 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, UsS.eAs 
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{hole in the skin. 
|authority on rifles will.say that any 


Small Bore High Power Rifles 


By BYRON E. COTTRELL 





in the October 


HAVE just read 
number of FOREST AND STREAM an 


unsigned letter entitled “Big-Game 


| Rifles,” to which I cannot refrain from 


making a reply. What the writer has 
to say in regard to the big-bore rifle is 
true, but what he says about the mod- 
ern small-bore, high-velocity rifle shows 
that he has had no experience at all 
with them, for what he says is far 
from the actual facts. 

The great trouble with a lot of our 
“knockers” is they know only one side 
of the question. They write the other 
side from ideas and imaginations of 
their own. If they would just tell the 
side they know and quit they would 
cease to be “knockers.” 

As for the all-around gun, I don’t 
know of any arms company trying to 
make one, but almost any of our 
high-power rifles of .30 caliber or less 
can be adapted to all kinds of rifle 


shooting, if the shooter wishes to take 
‘the trouble necessary to work out the 
/correct loads. 


I own but one gun, a Savage bolt 
action 250/3000. I use it for all kinds 
of hunting, and on the trap lines. It 
is as fine a squirrel rifle as I ever 
used. It will make a four-inch hole 
in a woodchuck, or nearly shoot the 
shoulder off a deer, or with my light- 
est load I can shoot a squirrel or a 
weasel and the holes in the stretched 
skin will be less than one-quarter inch 
in diameter. It has the finest accuracy 
with all the loads I use in it. For me 
it is an all-around rifle—for some one 
else it might not be. 

I will have to call the author of “Big- 
Game Rifles’ HE for lack of a better 
name. HE says the big bullet will 
make a big hole, which is true, and 
then he says, “If, on the other hand, 
the bullet had been small, no matter 
how fast it might be traveling, it would 
not make a large hole. True, the bullet 


itself might travel farther into the 
flesh, but—” 
Ye Gods and little fishes! Then the 


87 grain bullet of the Neidner Spring- 
field with a velocity of 3,300 feet per 
second must make a smcll hole! How 
do you do it! The last fex I shot with 
an 87 grain bullet at oniy 3,000 f. s. 
was docked $2.00 because of the BIG 
T believe that any 
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form of expanding bullet, even as 
small as a .22 caliber going at a veloc- 
ity of over 2,000 f. s., will make a 
larger hole in flesh than a .45 or .50 
caliber bullet at a velocity of 1,200 or 
1,400 f. s., or even an ounce ball from 


-a 12-gauge shotgun, but the high speed 


bullet will not go as deep as the heavier 
bullets. Our friend has things slightly 
turned around! 

Even a full metal patched 250/3000 
or .30’06 bullet will often make a very 
large hole in small or medium sized 
game at fairly close range, at, say, 
50 to 100 yards, or even 150 yards. 
About the largest hole I ever saw put 
through a woodchuck was done with 
a .300 Savage, shooting a full patched 
bullet. The reason for this is quite 
generally believed to be caused by the 
bullet displacing the flesh so quickly 
that it gives enough velocity to drive it 
into and through the adjacent flesh, 
thus making the large hole. 

If I wanted to make the largest 
possible hole in an animal, regardless - 
of penetration, I would use the highest 
velocity cartridge I could get (.30’06 
with 110 grain bullet at 3,500 f. s. 
velocity for instance). 

In a recent account of his Tantet 
Major Townsend Whelen tells of shoot- 
ing a large bull caribou just back of 
the shoulders with a .30 caliber 180 
grain bullet at about 2,775 feet per 
second velocity. Where this bullet 
came out it made a hole 3 inches in 
diameter through the hide, and after 
skinning the hide back, the hole in the 
chest was large enough to put one’s 
head into! And no one ever heard of 
Maj. Whelen being accused of exagger- 
ating. Whatever he says is authentic. 
No big bore low velocity rifle would 
make a hole like that! 

One often reads where both the big 
bore and the small bore high velocity 
bullets fail to stop its game, and I am 
sorry to say I am afraid we always 
will, but it isn’t the fault of the rifle 
—not always. 

One could hardly help but agree with 
the saying, “Don’t send a boy to do 
a man’s work,’ but who would class 
such rifles as the .25 Neidner Spring- 
field, the modern 7 mm, the .300 Say- 
age and the .30’06 as boys, and then 


class the 45-90, 50-110, etc., as men? 


The old 45-70, 45-90, and 50-110 Win- 
chesters, Model 1886, were, and always 
will be, great killers, but they are use- 
ful only for short and medium ranges. 
No one ever heard me making fun of a 
fellow because he carried one of these 
rifles. What I don’t like is to hear either 
the big bore or hte small bore high- 
velocity rifles “raked over the coals” by 
a man who doesn’t know them. 
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ADVENTURES IN 
COMRADESHIP 


(Continued from page 188) 


hope she’s safe. Mother’s awful nice, 
isn’t she? But I love you, too. . . just 
exactly the same. Good night.” 

Whatever that night held, of bleak 
loneliness, of weird sounds, of the con- 
sciousness of unseen beings, of mystery 
and whispering enchantment, Sonny- 
boy’s “fear” had vanished with his 
prayers for his mother, and never again 
was I even to suspect that it was in 
him, a part of him. The woods and the 
sky and the holiness of life under stars 
had won him as an invincible champion. 
He was a real sportsman—the kind we 
are surely to know in this generation 
which is upon us. 


H°” many fathers know that there 

is a new régime of Youth? How 
many men appreciate that we are on 
the eve of a great awakening to the 
glories and the purging influences of 
outdoor life? It is a reassuring thing 
to anticipate. 

We were up at daybreak, refreshed, 
keen for our return hike. 

Sonnyboy was for cooking the break- 
fast, just to show that he could do it 
professionally. Long, before I ever 
stirred from my pup tent, he had been 
a half mile down the hammock’s shore, 
with rifle and fishline, in hopeful com- 
bination. He caught no fish — which 
was not to be wondered at, although, 
in the deeper places, there were sizable 
fellows; but he did bag some small 
birds—a lone curlew and three quail! 
The latter he spitted and insisted upon 
serving exclusively to me. 

“And I want to see if I can lead the 
way back,” he pleaded, when we were 
ready to retrace our steps, “right 
through the hammock. I want to try 
it without a compass or anything... 
may I go on ahead?” 

I yielded, readily enough, even to the 
extent of holding back, and allowing 
him something of a start. 

Soon I heard his cheerful voice call- 
ing to me, and away I scurried in lum- 
bering pursuit. 

The air had freshened. An inordi- 
nately gusty wind came out of the West, 
making the myrtles and bays whip their 
tiny leaves, and sifting the dry and 
sere ones down in a rain about my 
head. It caught up the incence of the 
blossoms of the wild orange, and per- 
fumed all the open glade with a drug- 
ging incense! 


UT Sonnyboy’s call had not been 
merely to summon me to the wis- 

dom of his trail. He had found a tur- 
tle’s nest in a thicket, some quarter of 
a mile from the Indian village, and the 
allurements of it caught his faney. For 
there were two kinds of eggs—and the 


Model 25 
Remington— 
One Year Old and 
Filling a Big Need 


MODERN REPEATING RIFLE 


Calibers .25-20 and .32 Win., Mar. and Rem. 
(Not interchangeable) 


UST one year ago Remington brought out 

Model 25, the first hammerless solid- 
breech rifle in these calibers. 

It is a Remington, through and through. 

Today, the dealer can tell you how it is filling 
the sportsmen’s need for a general purpose rifle 
for such game as raccoon, fox, bobcat, skunk and 
woodchuck. 

Men like the feel and the shooting quality of 
this beautiful arm. It is symmetrical and beau- 
tifully balanced. 

Note the details, one by one. 


Foré-end slide action type; :25-20 or .32 Win., 


Mar. and Rem. (not interchangeable); 24-inch 


round barrel; magazine capacity 10 cartridges; 
steel rifle-metal butt plate; open sporting sights; 
adjustable for elevation; weight 514 pounds. 

Dependability—that’s what a man wants ina 
rifle. He gets it from Remington—and what’s 
more, he knows it! 


See this rifle at your dealer’s. Or write for 
Model 25 folder. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


‘THE AUTHORITY x FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 
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5 A.M.Ona Cloudy Day 
What Bait Would You Use? 


‘‘Tackle Science 

and Successful 

Fishing” will 

help you choose oof ck 

the right bait for 

the right time. 

James Heddon’s Sons 

903 West Street Dowagiac, Michigan 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


Heddon én: 


Heddon Mede WelslI] Made 


"Be a Taxidermist 


Learn by Mail 









Learn to mount all kinds of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 
furs, make rugs, robes,etc. Youcan now learn this fas- 
cinating art in your own home during your spare 
time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doing the work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell for high prices. Over 75,000students have learned 
taxidermy through our lessons. One student writes us: ‘Ihave made 
over $550.00 during my spare time selling my specimens and mount- 
ing for others’’. We have thousands of similar letters. 

“Beautifully illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount Game’’ 

panes the secrets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 

of photos of mounted specimens. Every hunter or 
trapper should have this book. Tells you how_you can learn this 
fascinating art easily and quickly from our school. Sent you absolutely 
free. No obligation. Just send nameand address. rite today! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy a4 erie vag 








Don’t miss reading ‘‘Training the Beagle” 
in this issue—page 190 


BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 


a 


Tor viw 


COMPASS CasB 
These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- 
ing Compasses which were made for the army 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 
of $24.50 each. 

Postage 15c 


Sale Price, 95c *°22, 
All Goods Sold Subject to your Examination 
General Camp Oufitters 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 


1739 Lysander Street Defroit, Michigan 
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brush nest was overflowing with them 
—large and small. 

“What is it?” he demanded, when I 
came up with him. 

The answer was easy. On a former 
trip into the ’Glades I had met up with 
this same grand hoax. 

An alligator, contrary to the usual 
custom, for, as a rule, they build po- 
rous mounds out on the ’glade floor, 
when they can find a likely place, free 
from enveloping water, had made its 
nest under a cypress clump and depos- 
ited her numerous eggs. The depos- 
itory was a complex mixture of earth 
and twigs and branches. But Mrs. 
’gater does not always remain to hatch 
out her young: she trusts the sun and 
the humidity to do that. And a lazy 
turtle had selected the same easy place 
to start a household. 

We lingered here for fully a half 
hour—and then— 

Then developed the danger signal! 

Sonnyboy, who was standing, first 
sensed it. As straight as an Indian, 


he sniffed the air. 
“Smoke!” he cried aloud, “and... 
listen !”’ 


I not only caught the whiff of pun- 
gent, aromatic vapor, but heard the 
sound! It was a crackling, hissing, 
purring monotone, as if bees were 


'swarming a long ways off. The smell 


of smoke was pronounced. 

There was but one thing for me to 
think! It came to me at the vey first 
whiff. I felt something at my throat 
and at my conscience, simultaneously! 
The Indian village camp fire! In my 
hurry to get away, I had ignored the 
very things which I had lectured to 
Sonnyboy—“always put out a camp 
fire. Always be sure the last spark is 
gone. Dig up fresh earth and pour 
it over the coals... never, never 
break camp until you make certain of 
this. That was what Old Chip had 
told Sonnyboy in the Pennsylvania hills, 
when we had visual evidence of what 
can happen. That was what I had 
lectured in my own pompous manner! 

And now IJ was the guilty one! 


HERE could be no other answer. 
The freshening wind, sweeping 

down into open glade, had caught up 
some vagrant sparks and carried them 
along, to leaves and twigs and brush, 
burned into tinder by the sun. The 
northern portion of the hammock had 
obviously felt the effects of a great 
dried area. The place would inevitably 
become a seething, roaring mass of 
flames, under the baneful influence of 
that driving wind! 

And it was up to me! 

“Fire... isn’t it!” gasped Sonny- 
boy. 

Through the 
little puffs of yellowish smoke. 


myrtles came spurty 
Over 


|the tree tops, birds were flying rapidly, 
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their shrill calls echoing the sudden 
tragedy. Several moving objects flashed 
past us in the ferns—and were gone! 

“Quick!” I shouted, “yes—yes—yes, 
it’s fire! And we can’t stay here! We 
must get into the open as fast as we 
can.” 

I was entirely conscious of the fact 
that, given any headway at all, it was 
merely a question of minutes before the 
full force of the hammock fire would 
be at our heels—and it could travel 
faster than man, at his best! 

But I was also aware that it would 
avail us nothing to bear to our right 
and out into the open ’Glades, at this 
point. Here, everywhere there was 
water to the depth of from a foot to 
five. Nor would wading avail. The 
bottom was unadulterated muck, which 
would suck a man down to his death 
at the first foot-fall. The sloughs were 
even worse and there was an impass- 
able barrier of vigorous saw grass. We 
had ourselves witnessed proof of the 
fact that the alligators here were not 
only plentiful but monsters in size. 


Our only salvation, therefore, was to 
keep desperately plunging ahead, East- 
ward, or bear to the left, in the hope 
that we might come out on a more 
propitious side of the hammock, which 
at that point must have been almost a 
mile in width. Not for a moment did 
I underestimate the peril of the situa- 
tion. 


T WAS out of the question to make 

great headway through the jungle; 
true, at times we would come out into 
open areas, where the hammock floor 
was comparatively clear of entangling 
growth, and where only dead, gray 
bodies of prostrate trees flashed in our 
path, spectrally fascinating in that haze 
of morning light filtered down through 
close-meshed bays, but, for the most 
part, the going was extremely difficult, 
what with the immense patches of giant 
ferns, the hindering masses of scrub 
oak, tough as leather, moss of a pecu- 
liarly foot-snaring variety, and nasty 
communities of gall berries-and young 
myrtles. A dozen times I tripped and 
fell. Sonnyboy was less clumsy, but 
more than once he plunged headfore- 
most into the green pitfalls at his feet, 
to the jangling chorus of tin drinking 
cups, coffee pot and frying pan. 

This boy of mine was not afraid. It 
was the one great thing which sus- 
tained me. When his face turned back, 
he was trying to smile—always. Fear? 
The mystery of night may have tem- 
porarily awed him, when such things 
were anticipated, but he had certainly 
“come through clean.” 


HOSE hammock miles were inter- 
minable! Coming upon a sort of 
knoll, built artificially higher than the 
ground about, by accumulation of 
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washed-in timber, muck, moss and dis- 
integrated oaks, which had taken sick 
and died of a disease peculiar to them, 
we saw the majesty, the thundering 
power of fire. The vegetation was evi- 
dently more susceptible to it than its 
appearance suggested. And, after all, 
the northern area had been drawn al- 
most dry by the canal. Not alone sin- 
gle bay trees, and heady cypresses, but 
compact forests of them flared up, as 
if deluged with oil and touched off with 
a match. It was spontaneous combus- 
tion of a particularly spectacular kind, 
vivid, hideous, irresistible. And the 
smoke hung above all of the hammock 
which came within our range, black, 
sinister. Great black masses of it, in- 
terspersed with smoldering dots, and 
intermittant pin-points of fire, raced 
far past us, overhead, at express speed, 
eastward bound on the romping back 
of that relentless wind! 

Back there, from whence we had 
come, the floor of the hammock must 
have been a furnace! 

“It’s getting dark,’ Sonnyboy sput- 
tered, “is it—is it clouds or—or the 
smoke?” 

“A smoke smudge,” was my reply, 
“if it gets any worse, it will be as dan- 
gerous as a heavy fog... we won't 
be able to find our way. Throw off the 
blankets and the other stuff—every- 
thing but your rod case and your rifle,” 
I called, “we should have known enough 
to get rid of these things before. They 
help to hold us back—I’m catching them 
in every bush and on every gall-berry 
patch.” 

Relieved of these trappings, we 
started on again, with less difficulty. 
The dense smoke-fog, known and 
dreaded in all parts of southern Flor- 
ida, was upon us, however. I have 
witnessed it on the streets of Miami, 
when a hammock fire ranged in the 
Everglades, miles and miles away, and 
people were compelled to grope their 
way along! It seldom happens, but 
when it does—it is an unforgettable 
event. 

Some instinct appeared to guide Son- 
nyboy. Once I lost him, only to hear 
his cheerie-o call through the haze: 
“Dad—Dad—this way. It’s the beach!” 


TReRAS had been no opportunity to 

locate the occasionally machete- 
blazed trail we had taken on entering 
the hammock. The good fortune which 
at least brought us into the open au- 
tomatically saved our lives. I can be- 
lieve nothing short of this. There was 
a white, compact beach, through the 
sand of which projected gnarled snags 
of marl and limestone, and while it was 
no more than eight feet across, before 
it met black, pasty, impassable muck, 
it formed a natural runway along which 
the two of us raced at a satisfactory 
clip. Moreover, by some freak of air 




















Write for full infor- 
mation on the du Pont 
Crow-Shooting Contest. 


To you he’s worth 


$2,500 in prizes 


HOOTING crows. is good sport. Shooting 
crows for prizes is better sport. Here’s 
your chance to win a prize. 


The du Pont Company is offering $2,500 in 
merchandise prizes for team and individual 
scores in an International Crow-Shooting Con- 
test. Sportsmen from every state in the Union 
and in Canada are eligible to compete. 


Crow-shooting not only furnishes sport for the 
hunter but it helps to reduce the number of 
these birds, acknowledged to be the outlaws 
of wild life. Crows destroy growing crops and 
the eggs and young of game birds. The crow 
is a menace and a nuisance. Crow-shooting 
has a double purpose—sport for the hunter— 
conservation for the nation. 


$2,500 in prizes. Write today for full particu- 
lars. You will receive complete information by 
return mail. 





E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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When Good 


Sportsmen 


Get together, you'll 
always find enthusiastic 


BAKER GUN owners. 


Generation after generation 
for more than 50 years, have 
been shooting BAKER Guns 
—they have stood every test 
never shoot 


of strain and 
loose! 


Ask the nearest BAKER 
Agent—set the ‘‘feel’’ of 
a REAL BAKER, that fits 
your individual require- 
ments. 


Catalog FREE on Request 


BAKER GUN CO. 


253 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE 
Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Security in buying tackle 
comes from the honor of 
the house that builds it. 
We serve a multitude of 
anglers who insist upon 
“value received’ for the 
money they spend and we 
have no comebacks. Our 
name on a rod or reel sym- 
bolizes the highest achieve- 

ment of this highly developed art. Since 
1867 we have made and sold Tackle. This 


is surely a recommendation in itself. 
Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 


Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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imine than fire itself. 


currents, the wall of jungle created a 
smoke-proof tunnel, gratifying to lungs 
now sore from punishment. As long 
as we kept well in to the .bushes and 
myrtles, we were free from that black 
and choking deluge. And the smoke 
was doing strange things; once, a snarl 
of it was caught up and projected east- 
ward, on a peculiarly straight line, as 
if a railroad train had just passed at 
full speed across the sloughs, leaving 
its coal smudge against the sky. 

At no time could we have gone out 
upon the prairies, for the black muck 
was as treacherous as_ quick-sand! 
And, conscious of something gone 
amiss, some convulsion of the elements, 
every living thing shared our terror 
with us. 

If Tommy Tiger had seen the coiled 
death in the one clump of soggy saw- 
grass, he would have cried, with fear in 


his breastis. Ghit-ta-mic-co leone e@nit- 
ko-la-lago-chee!”—Chief of all the 
snakes ... rattle snake. Frantic 


flocks of gulls dived in and out of the 


|/smoke banks, as if lost; a dozen limkin 


roared past, seeking the same shelter 
in the angle of the jungle foliage, their 
wings all but touching us! Owls, and 
little and great white herons, the latter 
spotless against the contrasting smoke, 


i were to be seen, coasting on the wind, 


after dizzy flight of miles. What we 
once mistook for fire brands, caught 
up in the vortex of wind and ashes and 
smudge, proved to be a lone pair of 
red birds, their breasts brighter car- 
And there were 
blue herons—big fellows, going in 
headlong confusion into the higher bay 
trees, as if the smoke had blinded them! 


LONG before we had reached the ex- 
tremity of the hammock, at a point 
we intuitively recognized as somewhere 


jnear our original machete-hewn entry, 
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I was so winded that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I went another step. 
This was more strenuous exercise than 
it had been my custom to encounter, 
even on the most arduous hunting or 
duck-shooting trips. Sonnyboy was 
compelled to slow down in order to keep 
me company... he did more than 
that... he took my arm and helped 
me, and I did not discourage his bit of 
galantry. 

But while we were comparatively safe 
from the hammock fire proper, we could 
not ease up in our prairie flight to the 
canal. The saw-grass area might eas- 
ily take fire, and the going out here 
was every bit as dangerous, as slow, 
as much delayed by circuitous detours, 
as had been the darkened trail of the 
hammock. And we must ever keep a 
watchful eye one the muck and the 
sloughs. 

We made it—how and under what 
complete circumstance, I would be the 
last to remember. To Sonnyboy it was 
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the one culminative adventure of our 
period of comradeship, and in the years 
to come, he will hold, sharply defined, 
every detail of that soggy, lumbering, 
sticky, foot-sore dash across the open 
’Glade areas, along the marl beaches 
of smaller hammocks, through restful 
myrtle clumps, and into the stifling 
open once more, always pursued by a 
storm of smoke and the menacing glow 
of a rim of fire! 


T no time did we see the sun; it 

was obliterated by the smudge pall. 
It was as if we were staggering on and 
on across a deserted planate, a dead 
world, finally consumed by its own in- 
ternal conflagration. I do not think 
it possible to properly describe the sen- 
sation which devoured us, as we ran, 
two tiny*specs of humanity, under the 
dull, depressing shadow of the shut-off 
sky, on that vast prairie wasteland. 
Our leggings, canvas and leather, were 
all but slashed from place; our hands 
were bleeding from the innumerable 
clean cuts of the saw-grass, and we 
were splotchy black muck, from our 
heels to our heads. 

And, finally, the skeleton form of the 
giant dipper-dredge, the squat dyna- 
mite sheds, the clumsy tractor, with a 
shack built on its broad shoulders, and 
the cool ribbon of Tamiami, its one ex- 
tremity lost in a severed hammock, its 
other disappearing to the horizon, Mi- 
amiward bound! 

“Black Bass Joe’ was the first to 
greet us, by one of those odd grotesque- 
ries of Chance. He was atop the trac- 
tor shack, mending the roof, when his 
restless eyes, watching the fire on the 
prairies, in any event, suddenly con- 
centrated on the two foot-heavy figures 
approaching. 

“My God!” we heard him cry, 
God!” 

They virtually stopped work at the 
dredge, in their desire to minister to 
our needs, for we were as near “all in” 
as any two adventurers would ever care 
to be. And the magnitude of the ex- 
perience was not decreased by the broad 
gauge view we could now obtain of the 
’Glade fire. For miles, in every direc- 
tion, the smoke hung in a sickening pall. 
The wind, veering, sped it southward 
and off the canal. Those rough and 
ready dredge workers assisted in the 
cleaning-up process, put salve on our 
cut fingers, and plied us with food and 
very black coffee. It was half-past 
three o’clock! 

“We saw it when it got its dern 
start,” commented “Black Bass Joe,” 
“Just a little spurt of smoke at first an’ 
then—swish! LEverythin’ went black. 
Happens every so often.” He edged 
over to me and looked me full in the 
eyes. “You fellers build a camp fire 
out there on th’ hammock?” he asked 
significantly. 


“my 
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ONNYBOY was given a merry 

round of fishing, so soon as we had 
sufficiently rested up from our frightful 
experience, to enjoy boats, angling, the 
Realm of a Thousand Keys. For five 
hours, upon our return to the city, the 
pall of smoke over parks and streets 
and Bay front, reminded us of the 
horror we had so recently left behind. 

For my part, although it remained 
a secret to all save Sonnyboy and 
“Black Bass Joe,” I chaffed and fretted 
and was conscience-troubled by the 
knowledge that I alone was responsible 
for that dread conflagration. I told 
Sonnyboy—made a clean breast of it. 
His only comment was: 

“Those things just happen, Dad—to 
everybody, once in a while.” 

Our first obligation was to Joe. Three 
days later, we went out to see him and 
fished the canal for Black Bass, with 
phenomenal success. Sportsmen, it is 
a marvelous ground if you ever care to 
combine bass fishing with the exotic as 
to surroundings. 

And then a week of thrill, along 
widely diverging lines—our final week 
of Comradeship. There was the day we 
went with Cap’n Billy Sanderson, of 
the Motor Boat Martindale, and as- 
sisted in landing a 300-pound sea turtle, 
to say nothing of kingfish and barra- 
cuda. There was our little cruise with 
Rollins, the day we brought in a mon- 
ster amberjack, tipping the scales at 
seventy-three pounds. Collins used a 
fifteen-strand line and a heavy rod— 
heavy tackle, in professional parlance, 
but needed it! 


APTAIN Newt Martin will remem- 

ber the day we were out with him, 
and for the sheer sport of the thing, de- 
cided to see how many cannibals of the 
sea we could catch. We cruised down 
to one of our former fields of conquest, 
and made a record when it came to 
sharks, under Captain Martin’s shrewd 


supervision—nine of the ugly devils! It. 
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was during this trip that we saw the 
express cruiser Shadowland harpoon 
one hammer-head weighing two thou- 
sand pounds! 

And then we went on a two-day trip 
to Angelfish Creek, where Sonnyboy 
caught bass and trout to his heart’s 
content, although the expedition seemed 
trite enough as compared with Newt’s 
recent cruise of twenty-three days fish- 
ing off Bimini. It was here that mem- 
bers of the Captain’s party caught leap- 
ing-tuna—twenty-eight of them, to be 
exact. But the total catch figures are 
interesting: 105 amberjack, 15 barra- 
cuda, 85 mackerel, 17 kingfish, 12 shark, 
40 abacore, 3 dolphin, 12 sailfish, 3 
tarpon, 96 grouper, 17 red snapper, 18 
bonita—and one lone wahoo! 

Sonnyboy had heard so much of stone 
crabs, and had found them so delicious 
as a salad, that we tried our hand at 
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“Red Seal"A uto Bed 


The nationally known Auto Bed for use eitherin a 
tent at the side of the car or as an extra cottage bed. 
When closed, rolls to a bundle 6 inches by 47 inches. 
Erected more quickly than any other Auto Bed. No 
loose pins ornuts to get misplaced. Sag and stretch- 
proof. Open size is 47 inches wide and 6 feet 4inches 
long. Itis strictly high grade, but very CHEAP in 
price. 


| “Red Seal” PalmetTent 


DOUBLE as a A surprisingly large and roomy one-pole tent, made 
SLEEPING P) of guaranteed water-proof closely woven duck. En- 
tire top oftwo thicknesses. Three thicknesses at the 
corners and other vital points. Insect, reptile, and 
wind-proof. Open size 11 feet x9 feet, folds and packs 

into a 48 inch x 10 inch packing bag. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLORADO 


We are Exclusive Manufacturers of ““Red Seal’’ 
Camp Equipment. 
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BEFORE YOU SELECT A SUPPLY OF SPRING TROUT FLIES, SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR A 
CHOICE SAMPLE CARD OF SIX FLIES AND NYMPHS TO SEE WHAT THEY ARE LIKE AND 
YOU WILL AT ONCE ORDER MORE. LOUIS RHEAD IS THE INVENTOR AND FIRST TO MAKE 
NATURE FLIES. ALL HAVE BEEN REVISED TO MAKE THEM EXACT COPIES of Trout Insects. 


ALL are good FLOATERSsesuperior KILLERS over all standard flies now sold. 


LOUIS RHEAD wiv NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS «LURES 


FOR EARLY SPRING HIGHWATER STREAM OR LAKE BROOK TROUT WILL GRAB THE 
LARGE BLACK OR YELLOW PLUME NYMPH, 50c. ALSO YELLOW HELGRAMITE, 50c. THE 
BEST FLIES IN SPRING FOR CERTAIN LUCK ARE SET OF 12 TINY NATURE FLIES, $2.50. SET 
OF 4 TINY REVERSE FLOATERS, $1.00. SET OF 6 STONE FLIES, $2.00, MADE OF CORK TO 
FLOAT. REGULAR NATURE FLIES FOR APRIL AND MAY COPIED EXACT FROM NATURAL 
INSECTS, $2.50 DOZEN, CAREFULLY TIED AND REVISED BY THE Inventor and his Assistants. 


Send to 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED Price Lists. 
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THE CROSS ROD 


Built by Casters 


for Casters 


The builders of this rod are 
the largest purchasers of cane 
in this country, the finest being 
reserved for rod-making. 


The Cross rod is built by 
hand, the most skillful crafts- 
men being employed in this 
work. Each rod is tested by an 
expert for action, balance and 
actual casting qualities. 


The Cross rod presents to the 
angler the maximum backbone 
length and 
This combined with an 


and power for 
weight. 
amenability to the touch makes 
them particularly adapted to 


dry fly use. 


The discrimination exercised 
in the selection of materials and 
the skilled craftsmanship em- 
ployed in the construction of 
the Cross rod endow them with 
an individuality far removed 
from the quantity production 
class. 


Write for book on rod 


and rod making. 


Cross Rod & Tackle Co. 
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Send for Sportmen’s Book Catalog. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
227 West 57th St., New York 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Loop- 
ed Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; 
Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per dozen. Dry 
Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; Size 8, 80c per 
dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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this, one fine morning. As I knew 
nothing of the sport, we went out with 
some professionals at it. Once upon a 
time, stone-crabbers depended upon 
“crab-hooks,” which was no more than 
a short rod, with two prongs fastened 
at its extremity. The method is now 
almost obsolete. Your business-like 
fisherman of to-day employs a contriv- 
ance which is not unlike the lobster 
pots of New England—and every bit 
as efficient. It is by no means unusual 
for the crews to use from fifty to one 
hundred of these traps, and as one trap 
may easily land a dozen crabs in a day, 
the difficulties and discomforts of the 
job are more than matched by financial 
returns. We knew one crabber who 
caught ninety dozen in a day! The 
stone crab, incidentally, is more of a 
deepwater denizen, than of the shal- 
lows. 


A 





An ideas of the seriousness of fires 
in the Everglades may be gained from 
the statement of a deputy fire warden 
that over thirty sections of land, ex- 
tending from the Miami Canal at Hia- 
leah to the Broward county line have 
been burned over. The fire burns the 
peatlike soil down to the rock or to the 
water level and renders it absolutely 
worthless. The warden says the fire 
has been raging since October 20, and 
he estimates that the damage it has 
done has amounted to $10,000 a day.— 
Tampa Times. 


TOITUIUUTUITUVUUUUTUIEUTTU UCU 


ND so our Adventures in Comrade- 

ship reached at least a temporary 
conclusion. In a snug Pullman we were 
headed hcmeward, as brown almost as 
Tommy Tiger himself, and quite as ac- 
climated to a life which we often wished 
might have gone on and on, forever. 


6 ONS ee is in the observation car, 

telling some of his exploits to an 
interested audience: I am reading two 
letters which, crumpled from much 
handling and numerous perusals, were 
| waiting for me at Miami, General De- 
livery, that night we returned from the 
’Glades. 

I ask your indulgence, as you look 
over my shoulder and re-read them 
with me. They form an essential doc- 
umentary detail of this story; they are, 
in fact, its summing up, its conclu- 
sion, its vindication, its promise that a 
Great Experiment bore fruit. 

The first letter is from Mother, and 
reads: 

“The final arrangements have 
been made for Sonny to go at once 
to his college on your return. I 
do not aniticipate any hardships 
for him because of the mid-term 
idea. 

“J have his trunk all ready for 
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him—the new kind he wanted so 
badly, and it was with tremendous 
pride—and not a few tears, I con- 
fess—I arranged his clothing... 
all such terribly grown-up togs, you 
know. . 

“Bring him back safely to m 
arms and my love. I sometimes 
wonder how I could look on, com- 
placently, when I knew he was 
handling firearms, and seeking dan- 
gerous places for the sport which 
the two of you adore. 

“T will not touch upon our little 
compact. Here is one of his let- 
ters—written to me in a spirit of 
strict confidence, but which I feel 
you have a divine right to see. 
(Never let him know that I sent it 
to you.) It is filled with those 
intensely personal intimacies of 
speech which a boy is willing to 
voice only to his Mother—no one 
else... ever! 

“This letter is your reward. You 
have earned it, bravely and desery- 
edly. He has said all that I would 


say, so much better than ever I 
could, in my most sentimental 
mood.” 


And this is Sonnyboy’s note, just as 
he wrote it hastily on a fragment of 
discolored paper, torn from a bag. It 
was evidently composed during one of 
our trips: 


“Dearest Mother: 

“T want you to know that I think 
Father is the most wonderful man 
in the world. We’ve been out every 
day, rain or shine, on some sort of 
cruise or fishing jaunt. 

“T used to think—I don’t know 
why, that Father didn’t want to 
bother with me . . . didn’t love me, 
perhaps. I seemed to annoy him— 
always asking so many questions 
and wanting to go out with him 
when he went on his trips. 

“But it was ME, I guess. The 
one reason I’m not so keen on go- 
ing away to College, is because I 
won’t see him so often. I’d rather 
be with my Father than with any- 
body else in the world. Of course, 
that doesn’t mean) YOU. 
you'll always be first. But he’s a 
man... you understand. I feel 
awfully sorry for boys who have 
Fathers that don’t understand 
them and don’t pal with them.” 


1h palms and the pines of the Flor- 

ida countryside, as seen through 
the car window, become blurred. There 
—I am sniffing again! Slowly I fold 
the letters and tuck them in my pocket. 
It is done with reverence, with infinite 
respect. They are the last, happy lines 
in the last chapter of a story I might 
never have written, had not the Big 
Outdoors collaborated with me. 

(The End) 
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CAN FISH HEARP 


(Continued from page 145) 


[X gravelly rapids the case is differ- | 


ent. It seems that fish must hear 
everything that goes on in their own 
element. We can only surmise that 
the rough and tumble of rolling gravel 
and the friction of current forces must 
be a perfect bedlam to them, and in 
the roar of such traffic they do not 
catch the air vibrations so quickly, just 
as street noises to us may drown a 
scream or a pistol shot. At all events, 


it is evident enough you can hardly. 


frighten them with any noise at all 
on uneven, loose- bottomed, ripply 
shallows. 


O fine and susceptible is a fish’s 

organism that we cannot judge 
them by our own standards. Their 
powers of vision, of hearing, of smell- 
ing, of feeling atmospheric changes, of 
agitation at the approach of an unseen 
enemy, are far beyond our comprehen- 
sion. To what we can prove our com- 
monsense should add infinitely more. 
There is nothing I would not give 
them credit for, except, perhaps, know- 
ing the train I am coming by or under- 
standing the words I am certain they 
hear me utter when I get there. 

There is nothing incredible to those 
who know enough to know they know 
next to nothing. The following I had 
from the captain of a whaler: The 
abnormally excited behaviour of a 
whale they were chasing, and several 
others, puzzled the boat’s crew, he said, 
till an Esquimau, taking an oar and 
putting the end of it to his ear, ges- 
ticulated for silence. In a few minutes 
he shouted: “A ship!”. There was no 
ship to be sighted, and they thought 
him a little crazy. Presently a long 
line of smoke on the horizon made 
them change their minds. “It is well 
known,” said the captain, “that a 
whale detects the sound of a ship’s 
propeller a long way off, but that was 
an eye-opener for us, both as to the 
Esquimau and the whale.” 

Here is the simplest experiment any 
skeptic may conduct and should con- 
duct for himself. Let him select a 
quiet roach pool or corner of a lake 
three or four feet deep, and make a 
complete and perfect shelter for him- 
self, so that he can look well over the 
water and command a view to the bot- 
tom, and then leave it for a few days 
for the fish to get accustomed to it, 
and meanwhile keep it ground baited. 
Then let him take up his position and 
attract his fish with a little food. They 
will feed and hover around quite 
naturally, and he will notice that no 
fin or tail moves, except in a slow and 
slothful sort of way. Now, let him 
set up a more or less loud conversa- 
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IMPROVED MODELS 


The best that skill and experi- 
ence can produce—at real 
money saving prices. 


CANOES—light, strong, 
swift, safe and durable. 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. Some 
all wood, others canvas covered. Finished in any color 
or combination. Afso non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


ROWBOATS—easy row- 
ing, roomy and safe. 
Fine, durable finish. 








$40.33 
AND UP 


Rowboats for every purpose, including rowboats on 
which outboard motors can be used. Best models— 
designed right, sold right and built to last. 









OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS that trim right 
with any load at any 
speed; vibration resisting. 


$46.27 
AND UP 


Built and designed to meet every requirement. Standard 
Model for all around use. Lake Model for rough water. 
Square stern canoe for speed. Special fish boats. 


$98.00 
AND UP 





Light in weight. Propellor does not project below keel. 
May be run hard aground or over logs or rocks without 
injury to propellor. Boat may be beached any place. Two 
men can carry it. Engine enclosed in rain proof hatch. 
With engine installed $200 and up. 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 


FRC HERE MODELS: Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
ABOVE KEEL BoLrtoM, THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 405 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


































































































EVERY ITHACA CUN. 


is proved with a double load of powder. This ex- 
cessive load produces an enormous bursting 
strain which will tear a poor gun to pieces. There- 
fore when you buy an Ithaca you know you’re 
buying a safe gun. 


Ithaca double 

guns for game 

$37.50 to $700 

Ithaca single 

barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25 Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Reising Improved .22 Automatic 












An All Round Le 
Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t 
weigh so much as bigger auto- 
matics, yet is a powerful, ac- 
curate and = safe weapon, with 
“enough barrel’’ so that you can hit what 
you aim at—whether game or target. No 
sportsman’s arsenal is complete without 
this crackerjack small-bore. 


THE IDEAL GUN FOR ALL SPORTS- 
MEN ON TRIPS INTO THE WOODS 


12 shots, .22 long rifle, smokeless, 
or semi-smokeless; 6%4-inch barrel; 
able sights; perfect balance; 
with a man’s size grip. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Now packed with extra 
Reising pistol m cleaner. 




























lesmok 
adjust- 
weight 31 oz., 


magazine and 





Without tools, it’s in 3 pieces 
in 3 seconds. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct. 
4 Cents for Booklet, “Is Your Home 
Really Safe.” 
THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway New York 








HE only canoethatis guar- 
anteed 5 years. Safe in rough 
water. For 14 years the leader 
in safety, speed, lightness and 
strength. 
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Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept. F10, Waterville, Me. 
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from 44 Styles, colors 

and sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. 

Gelivered free on approval, express prepaid, at 
Factory Prices. You can easily Save $10 to $25. 
if desired. Parents 

JQMonth S toPay *; often advance first RW 

deposit. Foys can earn small payments. 

Whieets, lamps, horns, equipmentat [ea 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
ineluding booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 
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| tion with himself, and he will at once 














set up a different sort of action 
among'st those fins and tails. I do not 
say the roach will be frightened or 
leave the pool, not at once anyway, but 
there will be a distinct agitation ob- 
servable. Not one of them will feed 
or look for food. By their quick, ner- 
vous movements, he will detect that the 
whole school agree that there is some- 
thing up, something to be aware of, 
and in a few moments he will probably 
not see a fish. 


NE may confidently assert that 

the study of fish life has been 
glaringly neglected by nature students. 
Like all things that are really studied, 
from the protoplasm to the polar star, 
the more we know the more wonders 
are opened up on and on till we are 
appalled at the infinity lying beyond 
our ken. We should approach our fish 
realizing a little of this. They are 
more marvelously organized than we 
can comprehend—I was going to say, 
care to comprehend. But anglers would 
soon find a charm in observing, and 
keeping records of a few of the phe- 
nomena of piscine intelliegnce, and 
prove for themselves the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of their senses and _ the 
subtlety of their sagacities. 





A REMINDER OF WHAT’S COMING 


TALES OF RABBITS 
(Continued from page 135) 


ping a cap. Luckily for us and the 
roof, the gun did not contain an old 
charge. The oil in our lantern gave 
out, so we put gun and ammunition 
away and went home, agreeing to meet 
at the end of the bridge at 7.30 on the 
following morning. 

It snowed during the night and 
nearly all of the next morning, but we 
managed to get safely away by one 
o’clock that afternoon. I say “safely,” 
because it took some mighty clever 
jockying on our part to get by Frank’s 
house without his mother seeing us; she 
never entertained the least suspicion 
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that we had a gun. First we tried hold- 
ing it under Frank’s overcoat with the 
muzzle up, but the end stuck out too far 
above his coat. collar, chafing his ear. 
Then we put the barrel down his rubber 
boot leg, but he appeared so lame when 
walking that we knew this would never 
do, for if his mother ever saw him go 
limping past she would be sure to call 
him into the house to find out how he 
had hurt himself. So at last we rolled 
the gun up in a piece of old carpet and 
put it on my sled, while Frank lay on 
top of it, and coasted down hill past his 
house. This carried him to the end of 
the bridge and from here it was an easy 
matter to get to the shore, and we were 
safe. Everything worked, including 
ourselves. The sled and carpet we left 
under an overturned dory, then we 
headed up shore toward the woods. 
How sweetly the metallic tinkle of 
those caps in their brass box in Frank’s 
pocket sounded to our ears. When he 
arrived at the little bridge that spans 
the outlet of Catlain’s Pond we decided 
to load up. This was a most important 
and joyful performance. Frank wanted 
to cap the gun before he rammed home 
the charge, but I had seen Lon Douglas 
load his old “Queen’s Arms” and I re- 
membered he put the cap on last. When 
the final wad of oakum was properly 
seated and driven home hard, the 
charge measured ‘five fingers” on the 
protruding end of the rod; we figured 
this ought to be enough, considering 
the size of the gun. We did not bother 
to hunt Dr. Austin’s woods but kept on 
up the road—or the place where the 
road once was, for now it lay buried be- 
neath eight inches of snow. Once an 
old crow started to come over our 
heads, but he cawed mockingly as we 
hustled for cover. Several other crows 
cawed at us from the tall spruces in 
Stover’s woods, but we were not to be 
diverted, our destination was Buck’s 
Alders, a small alder swamp in the 
heart of Curtis’ woods in South Harps- 
well, Maine. On our way we heard 
several distant guns and we knew al- 
ready some of the older boys were rab- 
biting in the locality we had chosen. 
We climbed the stone wall and 
stepped into a magic land of snowy 
whiteness. Every old familiar stump 
and log had taken on a new character 
from the snow storm of the night be- 
fore. Rabbit and partridge tracks were 
abundant on every side. A few chicka- 
dees and crossbills, enticed by the low- 
hanging winter sun, had braved the 
snapping cold and were pecking indus- 
triously away at the spruce cones. A 
ruffed grouse sprang from beneath a 
sheltering bough at our right, disap- 
pearing in a whir of wings and a daz- 
zling cloud of snow. We gazed at each 
other in silence. Frank had not thought 
to shoot, and had he done so I doubt if 
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he would have scored, he was trembling 
like a leaf. “What was it?” he gasped. 
“Partridge,” I answered, “and if you 
brought that gun along to use for a 
cane, you’d better let me carry it a 
while.” We collected our somewhat 
shattered nerves and shuffled on into 
the alders. Several times we saw the 
tracks of other feet, and once where 
the snow was trod down hard, we saw 
blood. ‘‘Somebody got a rabbit here,” 
Frank suggested, then we _ nearly 
jumped out of our boots. A gun went 
off just behind a big maple and a voice 
shouted “Rabbit!” Frank cocked his 
gun; his legs were none too steady and 
I knew my jaw dropped several inches. 
Suddenly a big white hare leaped into 
the path just in front of us and 
stopped. He was not over fifteen 
yards from where we stood. Frank 
raised his gun with the muzzle describ- 
ing circles, aimed so long that I thought 
he was paralized—he was—almost, and 
pulled the trigger. The cap snapped, 
but the powder refused to burn. Frank 
got on another cap, the rabbit blink- 
ing at us all the while, Frank took 
a step nearer and pulled again; 
same result. He got the cap box out 
once more, spilling half its contents 
in the snow; the gun remained dumb. 
Frank breathed—the first time for two 
minutes—and stepped five paces nearer. 
I had never really prayed until now, 
and I believe my hands were clasped; 
if the gun would only go this time? 
But horrors upon horrors, there was 
just a measly little snap from the cap. 
I assure you, gentlemen, that things 
were growing mighty interesting, and 
although the thermometer was flirting 
with zero, I was sweating like a 
butcher. Frank had boasted many 
times that Indian blood ran in his 
veins; he was certainly reverting to 
type. I shall never forget the look on 
his face. It was pale and drawn and 
the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks. He was trembling so that he 


could scarcely cap his gun. With a 


look like death in his eyes he walked 
to withing six feet from the rabbit’s 
nose, then pulled for the last time. The 
cap did not even snap. With a yell, 
- Frank dropped the gun. He was be- 
side himself with rage and excitement. 
Uttering a cry like some wild animal 
he leaped forward, and with the toe 
of his boot caught the rabbit square 
under the chin. “There, darn you,” he 
yelled, “I shot you that time!” The 
rabbit described several revolutions in 
the air and disappeared over the top 
of a small cedar tree. Frank was 
after him like a flash and came out 
clutching him by the throat, the rab- 
bit was quite dead. We concluded that 
the animal had been dazed from a pre- 


vious shot which accounted for its un- | 


usual actions. 
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Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “‘guess’” when buying sights—knzow what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
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if you can’t get them, Ask for 
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THE ROAD RUNNER _ 
(Continued from page 154) 


be found, meet with it from time to 
time, I should be glad to receive any 
special notes made upon it, mailed in 
the care of FOREST AND STREAM. 


Many years ago I published, from 
time to time, accounts of this interest- 
ing bird, one or two of them appearing 
in this country, while others were con- 
tributed to the Journal of Anatomy of 
Edinburgh, the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London, the Ibis, 
the special organ of the British Orni- 
thologists Union, and elsewhere. The 
Ibis paper was illustrated with a 
colored head I had made of an adult 
bird, and this Professor Ridgway 
claimed was the most accurate one that 
had up to that time appeared. I was 
the first, in that article, to give an ac- 
count of the naked skin-tracts of the 
adult bird in life and their coloration. 
In the other publications named I gave 
full accounts of the skeleton and mus- 
cular system of this species, with ap- 
propriate figures. Since that time 
Geococcyx has received but scant at- 
tention at my hands, so the present 
brief account has been very much in 
the nature of meeting an old friend— 
one for which I have always had an 
admiration. ° 


The illustration to this article is 
from my photograph of a mounted 
Road-runner from Central America, in 
one of the cases of the Bird Division 
of the United States National Museum, 
and for this courtesy we are indebted 
to the Chief of Exhibits, Dr. James E. 
Benedict. It gives an excellent idea 
of the bird, which has been named by 
Lesson Geococcyx californianus, or the 
Ground Cuckoo of California. The 
name is all right as far as it goes; 
while as a matter of fact, beyond hav- 
ing two toes in front and two behind 
on either foot, it is not very much of 
a true cuckoo in its habits and its 
anatomy. 


TRAPPING THE 
COYOTE 


(Continued from page 139) 


ground of cattle, or sheep, or a spring 
of running water, which to the trap- 
pers knowledge does not freeze easily. 
The set must be made in the open, 
unless a trail set is to be made, and 
that should be used only where the 
game to be trapped uses, as it is a 
very particular job to fool a coyote 
into stepping into your trap, and deer, 
rats and squirrels will bother the set 
so much that it has never proved a 
practical one to me. 

You cannot force a coyote, not even 
a young one, into a trap by building 


It will identify you. 


a pen or wing as you do for skunks 
or cats, so the best place is out in the 
open, with perhaps the exception of 
a tree such as a juniper or pine with 
overhanging branches allowing lots of 
protected space underneath which is 
large enough for a man to stand and 
move about in. This position will 
often give the trapper a set in freez- 
ing or snowy weather that is other- 
wise unavailable, and with a little care 
he can fix it so that he can depend 
upon it in most any weather. 


The short bits of needles and dust 
under the tree are ideal to cover the 
trap to withstand freezing, and the 
tree will keep off the snow enough so 
your trap will work without continu- 
ous resetting, which is objectionable, 
not only from the standpoint of work, 
but the disturbance and man scent left 
will keep coyotes away for the first 
night or two. 

There is a general way to cover a 
trap which will answer for most sets, 
except the water set. The dirt should 
be removed to allow the trap to be on 
a level with the surrounding ground 
surface when covered, and the earth 
removed should be scattered, if it can 
be done without causing a mussed ap- 
pearance. With sod, it must be re 
moved entirely. Bed the trap firmly, 
if the ground is not muddy, and place 
about four small rocks or chips under 
the jaws to keep them from freezing 
down and prevent tipping over should 
the coyote step on the jaws and not far 
enough over to hit the pan. Now it is 
ready to cover, and two points must 
be closely observed in the covering. 

First, see that the pan has nothing 
under it to pevent its going down. If 
a jack rabbit or a bird is being used 
for bait, or the set is made at the 
carcass of a dead animal, pluck tufts 
of fur, feathers, or hair, from the bait 
and lay on the edge of the pan all 
around. This covering will fluff up 
soft, will not freeze, and can be 
covered with dust or broken leaves or 
needles and will stay in place and not 
be objectionable if the wind blows 
some of the top covering off. 


a pan should be pressed down 
just as far as possible without 
springing, allowing the covering to be 
more easily accomplished, and making 
the set more dependable. If this is 
not done, with some makes of traps, 
the pressure of the spring is so great 
on the latch that if the slightest freeze 
comes, or a little rust forms on the 
end of the latch, it may support the 
weight of a coyote without springing. 
Other coverings for the pan are 
leaves, grass, or even dirt if one is 
not trapping in varying conditions of 
weather, and in some cases paper over 
the pan and under the jaws is prac- 
tical, but I find it liable to yield and 
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allow the dirt covering to slip off, or 
to tear loose at the corners and rattle 
in the wind. 

The second most important point is 
to cover the jaws with something that 
will not freeze to them, and will not 
wedge into the hinge of the jaws as 
they spring, and prevent their closing 
fully and quickly. The best way is to 
leave the portion at the end of the 
jaws, over the hinge, uncovered until 
the very last, then you can see just 
where your trap is, and know that no 
gravel or little twig got into that place, 
as a piece as small as a BB shot will 
loose the catch. 

In covering with pine needles, they 
may be laid close beside the jaws, 
lengthwise over the pan, and the inside 
ones tucked under the jaws at the end. 
Dirt or dust can be lightly sprinkled 
over the needles with a stick to give 
it a more natural appearance. 




















ACATION days ahead! Time now to 


start planning your outing equip- 


cy 


See traps in a red ant hill, 

with the bait buried on top, is a 
very successful land set. The ants are 
dormant in the winter months, and the 
ant smell kills the scent left on trap, 
clog, or bait. The only necessary pre- 
caution is that care must be taken not 
to set the trap too deep under the trash 
of the nest, as is so easily done where 
covering material is so abundant and 
convenient. 

Clogging a trap is of lesser import- 
ance, but if a rock is used, notched and 
wired securely to the trap chain, little 
fear of an animal getting away need 
be experienced. Stakes are good, if 
strong traps are used and one is care- 
ful in approaching the trapped animal 
to kill it. A clog of wood is better, but 
is harder to conceal than a rock or 
stake. The best method when trapping 
by a carcass is to tie the trap to a leg, 
as it is not so solid that the coyote 
will break his own leg, or the trap 


Fy, 


ment. Time now to cross oars off your 
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list of ‘fishin’ tools,’’ once and forever. 
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Time now to select the boat-power that 
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will add new joys to your water trips for 
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many seasons to come. 
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A sturdy little Evinrude Sport Twin will 
prove the best addition you have ever 
made to your outing kit. Here is boat- 
power in its handiest form—with all the 
dependable sturdiness that the name Evin- 
rude guarantees. 


Sport Twin 


See your sporting goods or hardware 
Features 


dealer today. Or write for our latest cata- 
log illustrating and describing Evinrude 
Motors in full detail. 


Quiet, Smooth Power — Balanced 
twin design prevents vibration. 
Exhaust muffled to low purr. 

Flexible Speed Control — Accel- 
erates from 600 to 2100 R.P.M. 
in one second. 

Easy Starter—Whirls flywheel past 
4 firing points. Instant starting. 

Automatic Reverse — Pressure on 
tiller reverses drive from full 
speed ahead to astern. Safe 
and certain. 

Built-in-flywheel Magneto—Evin- 
rude built. No heavy, uncer- 
tain batteries. 


Safety Tilt-Up—Swings gear hous- 


Evinrude Motors are made in five 
models, both one and two cylin- 
ders—detachable and _ built-in. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


120 Evinrude Bldg. — Milwaukee, Wis. 
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in coyote trapping. A coyote is not 
afraid of the water and bait may 
easily be placed out on a rock or bunch 
of roots in three inches of water, and 
fastened down with. wire or rocks, so 
the coyote will have a little delay in 
getting it. 

The traps should be set around 
within a foot of the bait and covered 
with green moss, or dead grass or 
dead grass or leaves, all under the 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON MOOSE 


(Continued from page 144) 


The Go-Getter of All Fishing Lures 


HERE IS THE CELEBRATED 


GLIRR TRANSPARENT MINNOW SPINNER 


R 


Prollow a trail either in the softened 
ground or, more plainly still, in the 
snow, then one’s chances of success are 
more than doubled. 


N such hunting one will always en- 

deavor to travel up, or at least 
across the wind, as otherwise the game 
will almost, without fail, get our scent 
and be off long before the chance of a 
shot is offered. If you know the coun- 
try, it is far better to hunt alone; but 
should a guide be necessary, see to it 
that you are his only companion. You 
are pitting your skill in woodcraft 
against animals of the keenest senses, 
on their own ground, and the larger 
your party the less is the chance of ap- 
proaching the game undiscovered. 


Casting— Trolling — Spinning 
YQ 
seme AA 7 
A SWEET CASTER AND A WONDERFUL KILLER 


The GLIRR MINNOW Becomes Transparent 
When in Contact with Water 





Moose often, after feeding in the 
morning, lie down towards the middle 
of the day, and if you happen to be fol- 
lowing the fresh track of some old bull, 
remember that they have a great way 
of making a bit of a turn or half circle 
before lying down so as to enable them 
to view their back track from well off 
to one side. Therefore, keep keenly 
glancing, not only forward, but also 
well to each side of your line of advance 
and above all don’t spoil your chances 
by attempting to travel too fast. One 
can neither move too quietly nor look 
too thoroughly, and it’s better to hunt 
two miles carefully than to make a. 
careless and fruitless dash of ten 
through the forest. 

A moose does not seem to be an ex- 
traordinarily keen-sighted animal, cer- 
tainly not as much so as some of the 
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Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere, Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty, All 
other breeds. Write for prices. 

Allstor Squab Co., 40 N.ReaconSt., Allston, Mass. 
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Learn that quick and sure aim with a 
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order. 
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Brings the Ducks 
Ducks fly hundreds of 
miles to find it. Plant 
Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 
seed as soon as ice leaves. 
Write for literature de- 
scribing plants that at- 
tract ducks, fish and game. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
Dept. H-262, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
yd ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
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where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
691 Inter-Southern Bldg. 759 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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smaller members of the deer family; 
but anything he may lack in this re- 
spect, is amply made up for in the acute- 
ness of his senses of scent and hearing. 
If your approach has been noiseless and 
against the wind, a moose, like an elk, 
caribou or blacktail, will often hesitate 
a moment to have a look before seeking 
safety in flight, and this momentary 
curiosity or slowness to take alarm at 
the sight of something that it has 
neither heard nor scented is often taken 
advantage of by the still hunter to get 
in a telling shot. On first getting into 
a moose country, one will “cruise” about 
until he finds a neighborhood where the 
signs are plenty, and then, selecting fa- 
vorable weather, hunt that territory 


| thoroughly. 


Among the signs particularly noticed 
will be tracks, which have evidently 
been only recently made, frequent fresh’ 
droppings, freshly nibbled tops of small 
trees and bushes, looking:as if they had 
i been cut off with a jack knife, and bare 
spaces well up on the stems of young 
maples, birches and other small trees 
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which have been bent over or “ridden 
down,” where the tender bark has been 
stripped off. If, finding these, one starts 
in early in the day and hunts carefully, 
always having due regard for the direc- 
tion of the wind, the chances are that, 
sooner or later, his efforts will be re- 
warded by his coming up with the 
game. 


Moose are much more local in their 
habits than the widely wandering cari- 
bou and, unless unduly hunted and pur- 
sued, will hang pretty closely to a given 
locality, within which their plentiful- 
ness or the reverse, in certain more 
limited areas, will be largely governed 
by the matter of feed most favored by 
them. 


To me it seems that some are apt to 
lend too much importance to actual 
numbers of points or inches of span. 
In big-game hunting the final killing of 
the game is only the successful conclu- 
sion of moments, hours or perhaps days 
of painstaking endeavor, each, how- 
ever, filled with interest and keen ap- 
preciation to the sportsman and lover 
of nature, and if the trophy be a fair 
one, no real hunter should repine if it 
be not of record-breaking dimensions. 


RAYMOND’S REPLY 


(Continued from page 141) 


deftly twisted his big red handkerchief 
about his face as a shade, while I stuck 
a piece of adhesive tape over my nose 
and lips to avoid sunburn. 


Suddenly out spun my line, my boat- 
man gave a shout, and, up from the 
water, forty feet away, shot a six-foot 
streak of silver, rainbowed in the sun- 
light, and plunged again into the sea. 
My reel whirred and a hundred feet 
away, again the fish rose and, savagely 
shaking his head, hurled the mullet bait 
thirty feet through the air; but the 
hook still held. Out to sea he went, 150, 
200, 250 feet, twice skyrocketing en 
route, then changed his plan of cam- 
paign and headed straight at us. Never 
have I reeled in so fast. “Look out,” 
shouted Brundy, “he’s going to jump.” 
But he did not; his back glistened above 
the surface as he continued his mad 
career. Still reeling, I leaned back to 
let the line slip under if he circled the 
boat, but no need. “Look out,” again 
shouted Brundy, and up came silver- 
sides in a gigantic leap right at our 
prow, showering us with water from 
his flipping tail, and plunged back to 
begin a long submarine battle. For 
fifteen minutes I “pumped” him as hard 
as I dared, finally worrying him out of 
‘the bottom and sending him on a 220- 
yard dash from which I slowly, wearily, 
tediously, brought him back only to 
have him take on fresh energy time 
after time and scurry away to seaward. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Are you left-handed? Don’t put up with 
the inconvenience of a right-handed rifle. 
Your Springfield can be converted into a 
perfect working left-handed rifle by sending 
in your receiver and bolt for alteration. The 
change will not in any way affect the 
strength and safety of your Springfield. Or 





we'll build a left-handed Hoffman Gun to 
your special order. 

In line with our policy of all-round individ- 
ual service to the gun owner, we have per- 
fected a left-handed action that assures you 
the same ease and rapidity of shooting that 
only right-handed men have enjoyed. Your 
inquiry will bring you the details you wish. 


JAMES V. HOWE, formerly of Griffin & Howc, is a permanent member of our organization 


The HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


1771 EAST 27th ST. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Nitro Powder Solvent rer 


N29 | 


Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 


Preserve the fine shooting and resale value in 
your rifle, gun or pistol. Get Hoppe’s from your 
Dealer. For sample send us 10c in stamps. 
Free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun 


Cleaning 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2311 N. 8th Street 
00D: 
PAECRS 


have written for HILDEBRANDT'S 
HINTS on flies and spinners. It’s chock- 




















full of live tips about catching every game 


fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 
baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT'’S HINTS to- 


day. No obligation. 


The JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
4 484 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND. 





Your raw furs tanned and made 
into beautiful coats, scarfs, 
chokers, muffs, rugs, ete. Enor- 
mous savings. Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO., 
25 WN. Dearborn St., Dept. 
M-3, Chicago, III. 








Clear, white 
crystal 8 power lenses. 
Prisma type. Central fo- 
cusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camp- 
ing, Fishing, Hikes, 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable, wili 
last a lifetime. Black mo- 
rocco-covered body. Strong 
ease and shoulder straps in- 


cluded. 
8 Power 


stower $8.75 C.O.D. 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-5, Trenton, 


Brand new. 


ete. 
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ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 
I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 


your Raw Furs. Workmanship and style 
guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 
M. GELLER 


Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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2 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
1S 9 fur-bearing animals, in large 
nu 


Catc mbers, with my New, Fold- 


ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein allsizes._ Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.140, Lebanon, Mo. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE — 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives rupture 
sufferers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions bind and draw together 
the broken parts. No salves or plasters. 


— 


Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to a “ 
prove its worth. Beware of imitations. . C. E. Brooks 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free in 
plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 164 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 





deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
penmpp able, artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways | 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 
60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. 








THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION. 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















COME! LET US WALK TOGETHER 


A collection of inspiring editorials that have brought comment from 
every part of America. Here in vivid panorama 
Courage meets discouragement 
Light meets darkness 
Hope meets fear. 
A remarkable book for every man and boy. 
Written by Gabriel Heatter, Editor of The Sporting Goods Saleman. 


Retail price, One Dollar. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 West 57th Street New York City 
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A half hour passed; an hour, an hour 
and a half. My wrist felt leaden, my 
back centenarian. But there was no 
rest for the weary—man or fish. Once 
the big fellow came to the surface and 
swam alongside for one hundred feet. 
Brundy looked at him a moment, then 
turned to me and said, “I may be fooled, 
but I don’t believe that fish has even let 
himself out,’ and the tarpon hearing, 
wandered easily away. Again I re- 
trieved him; he lay almost inert at our 
side. “He sure looks played out; I won- 
der if he’s done for,” said I. Brundy 
reached out for the strong wire leader. 
The fish came to life, bowing his body 
and straightening it in a lightning 
flash. Up went his tail, six feet above 
us, and had he tipped our way we would 
have had a boat full of fish all at once. 
But instead, down went his head and 
my reel didn’t rest till he was five hun- 
dred feet away. 


Meantime a little blinker of a cloud 
that, half an hour before, had barely 
dimmed the sun, now had spread over 
the upper east while the perfect calm 
of the morning had turned into a half 
gale. Boatmen and fishermen are 
mighty polite to the weather around 
Aransas since the storm of “’19.” 
Brundy was looking questioningly at 
the sky. Two old frequenters of the 
Port, H. G. Vance of Peoria (who by 
the way can make as pretty a tarpon 
rod as one cares to see), and F. J. 
Conkling, his friend, of Joliet (who can 
break said rods with equal ease), were 
betaking themselves to shelter. All the 
mackerel and tarpon boats were home- 
ward bound. The jetties were deserted. 
My fish made another run and I noticed 
that, though we had been following out 
gulfward for ten minutes and though 
my line was well out, Brundy had 
turned and was pulling a stiff oar to- 
ward the shore. 

“Too far out—sharks,” he said. And 
I recalled that yesterday when young 
Dick Sutton had been towed by his six- 
foot fish too far from shore into the 
clear water, he had suddenly seen the 
big flashing white belly of a shark 
which took his tarpon at one gulp and 
broke his line in an instant. Also I re- 
membered that Mr. Conkling, following 
his quarry far out, had suddenly felt an 
anguished pull and had brought in only 
an eighteen-inch silver head. 

I lined up our position and saw that, 
in spite of Brundy’s steady stroke, the 
pull of the fish and an adverse wind 
were gradually taking us out into the 
rough. The waves were bothering con- 
siderably. 

“This won’t do,” warned Brundy. The 
long minutes passed by and still the fish 
took line until he had at least seven 
hundred feet. Brundy stopped rowing 
and looked around the cloud-covered 
sky. 

“We'd better go in,” he cautioned. I 
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picked up the rod I’d been riskily hold- 
ing between my legs to rest my aching 
arms, and increasing the drag on the 
reel a notch, began to wind in. Slowly 
the fish gave ground; inch by inch, I 
took in line. By this time, believe me, 
our little old boat was being right care- 
lessly handled by Father Neptune—and 
the shore looked far away to me. I de- 
liberated uneasily on the tarpon about 
my size that yesterday had so suddenly 
Jonahed into the recesses of a shark 
and recalled the bodyless head and the 
gory blotch on the sea, and I thought of 
“Home, Sweet Home” and wondered 
how fond I was of tarpon fishing. Dim- 
mer grew the landscape, higher the 
waves, harder the wind. Should I risk 
a greater strain on the line and try to 
land my fish at once or chance the com- 
ing squall. Brundy was game and 
would have played it either way. My 
problem was settled for me. A sudden 
mighty pull and then a loosened line. I 
reeled in madly, regaining the slack 
just as we saw, two hundred feet away, 
a splash, a turmoil, a flash of white. I 
felt another jerk, and alas! the fish was 
gone. Was the white flash a shark or 
the crest of a wave? Was the swirl the 
lashing of the wind or the deadly rush 
of the Scourge of the Sea? Brundy and 
I will never know. 

But this I do know, that as I pulled 
in the last of my hookless line, the rains 
descended in lashing torrents and the 
wind seemed too zealous and the waves 
too hungry and the spray too caressing 
for a poor Missouri lubber born on the 
banks of Fish Creek. 

But although Fish Creek reflections 
do not wax and blossom on the white- 
capped waves of the Gulf of Mexico, 
nevertheless when, after a long, hard 
fight, the shelter of the Pass was 
reached, I lay back in the boat in soggy, 
weary, content and admitted that my 
three hours’ fruitless, bootless fight 
would, however, be taken back to the 
banks of fishless Fish Creek to be pre- 
served in the mossy creel of memory, 
until life’s last long cast is made. 

P. S.—Dr. Sutton has often told me 
how he gets all his wonderful tackle 
and equipment out of the proceeds of 
his outing stories. I, therefore, sent 
this story to Forrest AND STREAM, re- 
questing that they handle it on the Doc- 
tor’s customary terms. I received in 
reply a request for a remittance of 
Fifty Dollars! 

R. Jie 


Increase the game supply for 1924. 
Kill harmful hawks, crows, weasels, 


red squirrels and other vermin while 


waiting for the trout season to open. 
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“The STERLING Mark For SPORTSMEN” 


NEW METHOD 


NEW METHOD 
GUN BLUER 


akes Old Guns Like Ne 
tw (0 
Praca H90 GUN BLUING 


Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 


Company 





Dept. 





manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS 


Sportsmen, improve your shooting grounds by plant- 
ing Wild Rice. It will bring ’em in, and hold ’em. 
Order seed now for spring planting. Write for litera- 


PARCHED WILD RICE 















A table delicacy. Appetizing. Healthful. Neatly 
packed in Sealright cartons, recipes on label. Two 
pounds, $1.50; one pound, 80c; half-pound, 45c, post- 


age prepaid. Orders promptly filled. 
GEO. D. HAMILTON, Detroit, Minnesota. 





Send for FREE GOOK 


re: ae, Baste 


Every mie Selores have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10254 pee: st, South aot Ind / 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachusetts. 
Abundance of trout weighing from 14 |b. 
to 2 lbs. Fly fishing exclusively. Two 
hours’ auto ride from Boston. Perfect 
Accommodations for fishermen. A 
For particulars 


roads. 
few memberships for sale. 


correspond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. 


Wareham, Mass. 





GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


New Method Gun Bluing 


F. Bradford, Pa- 


J. KANNOFSKY ciass‘srowir 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals apt 





-VLED.~ 


KNOCKABOUT 
GUNS 


- $120, 22 ~ 


WITH EJECTOR 8165.22 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH. SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York Ciry 


US. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value, $1 .00 


while they last at 
This is a brand new 
day and night com- 
pass made by Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., for U. 
S. Government. Lumi- 
nous Dial is suspended 
in spirits, focusing 
eyepiece. Furnished 
with plush lined 
leather case with belt 
loop and hooks at 
$1.00. No catalogue. 


V. V. NATALISH 
68 W. 56th St. 
Dept. F.0.R. New York City 


Sell TIRES 


™° DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We want an auto owner in each local- 
ity to advertise Armour Cords. You can 
make big money and get your own sample 
















‘4 and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
“ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 
3 Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 

Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
against Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
7 Fr Bruise, Tread Separation, Blistering 
iw and Rim Cut for 12,500 miles, We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
great Special Offer to Agents, and low 

ctory Pric 


Fa ‘ ices, 
ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.320,Daytea, 0. 





MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER 


LUGER | CARDING 1é"barrel fy 
ode! 






4-T65mm & Imm 
12°-76Imm & 9mm 
r: 8°-7.29mm, & 9mm 

Mail us your Luger, “6%7765mm ,a9mm Catalogue I 
for equipping it with Ss fen Cents 
any of the above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS 
with 880 yard sight. Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots 
per minute with our 32-shot magazines and holster-stocks, 





equalling 8 riflemen. World famous V. Chr. Schilling 
super-accurate Mausers; Mannlicher sporters; LUGEhk, 
MAUSER, etc., pistols. PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 


Liberty Bank Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

















Six Years with the Texas Rangers 
1875 to 1881 
By JAMES B. GILLETTE 


A book that will appeal to everyone inter- 
ested in Western Life; it is the most absorb- 
ing narrative yet written on this subject by a 
Texas author. He describes in detail the 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass 
gang, the most thrilling tale ever published 
in book form. Covers the range life very 
completely. 


Illustrated with photos of Western 
Fronteersmen. 


332 pages. Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 
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a ee Old 


Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
COLOR PLATES.of FLIES; HUMOR- 
OUS ARTICLE on ANGLING, and a 
“NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for 
angling for various Game Fishes. Copy 
mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% 
“MANCO,”’ 8% to 9% feet 
“MILLS’ ST ANDARD, ”’ 8 to 9% feet 
“H. L. LEONARD,’”’ 7% to, 914 feet 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE).. 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH) 

“H. L, LEONARD” 
DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 


Size D 10) i 
$6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea. 
10.50 9.25 me 5 Hee 


- “1 5.00 
. 28.00 
50.00 


30-Yd. 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular..............$2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank...... 4 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Wither Regular or Light Tied............ $1.50 doz, 


“ALBION”? WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet ........secscccec- . $13.00 
LEGGINS LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 14.00 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet................... 21.00 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet. 22.00 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES witk compartments..........$0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips ag 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 3 - 16.25 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to y 
Greater Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 

your desk cleared for action. Thousands ae 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Reeaioes 












ROSS- Noi Ca 
309 N. 10th 
ST, LOUIS 


This 







tae] e | 
Mailing a 
Will help you increase sales 


> Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best prospective customers, 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists, 


99 Gy tiaktst 5 Sexe 
Ross-could Co 





ath 
Strect 


, St. Louis 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


Send name and 


await you in the great Southwest. I 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 


interest to the Homeseeker, 
Business man or In- 
Hicks Bldg., San An- 


contains information of 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, 
tonio, Texas, 


In writing to 
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Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $18.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 -Agatesyc Socio tes nore «/clisuaigeabias 16.00 
ace L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 5 ft. 

8% ft. 

“TI L. LEONARD,’’ Two-Piece, 514 ft. 
ft. (3) Agates) nase aoe oot inekag cote 40 
BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 

“JERSEY,” No. 2815, Nickel Plated........ $2.5 
“MANCO,”’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated.. : 
“CROWN SPECIAL,”’ Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,’’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 


$30.00 to 38. 00 
“BEETZEL,”’ Level Winding 5.0 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
*“MILLS’ RECORD,’ Extra Hard, 3 Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
LBONARD'. (Larponl 4. hesns Seenie haba 
LEONARD Light Tackle ‘ 
If, L. LEONARD Special Bonefish. 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tack] . 
Hf. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt) 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28. 
MONARCH Weakfish é 


Pawel 
Ee a; 





. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 darth earn 
VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70. 
1" VOM HOFE B/Ocean Benefish 2/0. 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish 
J. VOM HOFE Surf 
MILLS’ Surf 





'LONGBOTTOM PIPE 


THE PERFECT SMOKE 


ITS VIRTUES ARE:— 
1. 100% Combustion, con- 

sequently no waste. 
| 2. Cannot get Nicotine 





in your mouth. s 
3. No soggy to- & 
bacco in bowl. s 
14. No sizzling or © 


spluttering. ou 
5. No contrap- on 
tions, nothing — 
to get out 
of order, 





& 


2 










Sent prepaid or C. O. D. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 


SILVER FOXES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
WRITE FOR MY FREE FOLDER 
“60 Facts about Silver Foxes” 
WESTERN RESERVE SILVER FOX RANCH 
Ashtabula Ohio 
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TOURING WITH 
RAYMOND SPEARS 


(Continued from page 1538) 


go touring, with suggestions as to 
probable conditions. 

Why one tours must rest entirely in 
the individual. To some _ practical 
souls, my own reasons for going must 
seem ridiculous. I don’t travel for 
profit; I expect to spend money, not to 
make it; and yet in my own impracti- 
cable way, I have found touring adds 
to my income. Indeed, one of my first 
ventures was in a measure, flight from 
disappointment, from failure, from in- 
ability, from about everything a man 
would hold the best in life, and some 
of my trips have been turning my back 
on work I had undertaken—a kind of 
quitting. I was a long time learning 
that the best in life grows sometimes 
out of the most unpromising and dis- 
appointing difficulties and failures. 

I know that the measure of the high- 
way is different from the measure of 
the home, the town, the business asso- 


ciations. I believe that if people who 
have struggled with difficulties and 


confronted failures would on occasion 
just chuck the whole business and 
leave it, abandon it, for a month or 
two of the serene living along the 
paved trails and over the graded rights 
of way, going three or four or six 
states away from home, and engrossing 
the mind with the affairs of building 
a fire, and catching bass or trout, and 
estimating the length of exposure and 
the smallness of stop for a photograph 
in rain storm, or desert glare, the re- 
turn to the troubles and the courage 
in the presence of the jeopardies of 
business or profession would find the 
soul and heart, grown adequate, and 
the mind, grown flexible and broad in 
experience, all keyed up to new 
strength. 

This is not guess work. This is not 
impracticable advice. This is not lack 
of experience or observation. Not 
many tourists have had more vari- 
eties of experience within the borders 
of the United States than I. I’ve 
tripped through more than thirty-five 
states. I am leaving within a month 
of this to add several more states to 
my itineraries. I can’t afford not to 
go. The length and breadth of the 
Country is a challenge to every citizen 
and I am going because thus I shall see 
more clearly the things my work de- 
mands I understand. 

When my two boys determine their 
lives’ work, they will do it from a view- 
point that includes more than two 
dozen states, and intimate observation 
of conditions in a dozen or more 
regions. Their delight is to know cer- 
tain specific conditions—not every- 
thing—about a region. One studies 
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distribution of populations, and the 
other finds work in a printing office 
where we stop over. Both have New 
York state Regents counts to permit 
them to enter High School on actual 
school attendance of less than three 
years each. 

I don’t believe any parents will ever 
find any more educational opportunity 
for their children than that which 
comes ‘of a year of travel straight 
away, or the equivalent of a year’s run 
-in long summer tours into any regions 
that excite the curiosity of their chil- 
dren. No matter how much good auto- 
mobile touring may be doing for the 
adults of the country, it does the chil- 

‘dren ten times as much good, at a 
time when youth is full of curiosity— 
and when travel answers the child’s 
insatiable curiosity for useful and 
varied information. 





MOSQUITO, MOOSE 
AND MASCALONGE 


(Continued from page 147) 


shoulder. ‘“What’ll we have for break- 
fast?” he broke the silence. “How 
about some corn-meal mush, some fish. 
I’ll get out in the morning and get 
them,” he hastened to add, ‘and then 
we could have some peas soaking over 
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A Side- Partner 
to be 
Proud’ of— 





STAINLESS STEEL— It Won’t Rust 


A real knife, built for real service—sturdy, 
Keen, hard-tempered, 
in length. 


efficient and rustless. 
substantial blade measuring 434” 
Never rusts, even when left exposed to the 
elements, because it is made of the famous 
patented Stainless Steel that resists corrosion 
by salt air or rain. 


“Teddy” is a veritable masterpiece of the 
knifemaker’s art. Handle of variegated seg- 
ments of richly-colored leather, brass and 
bakelite, with a nickel-silver hilt and polished 
aluminum head. Beautifully balanced. 
“Teddy” is a product of the great cutlery 
house of Wade & Butcher, manufacturers of 
the finest cutlery for over 200 years, and is a 
composite of over a hundred tried models. 





dy” 


night and maybe some prunes or apri- 


” 
ee ae Sold by dealers who appreciate 
Come off that banquet stuff,” Doc Wade & Butcher quality. Write 
broke in, “a couple pots of mush will for illustrated folder, 


hold us; we hit a man-sized portage 
to-morrow—if it don’t rain.” 

Doc was a funny duck; his’ only 
claim to the title Dr. was his father’s 
method of becoming a millionaire. He 
was studying aeronautical engineering 
at N. Y. U. when he wasn’t debating 
politics with the bunch at the boat- 
house, playing chess or figuring out 
how he could irrigate the Sahara and 
sell farm lands. He was a bird of few 
words, but sometimes they had the logic 
of one of his tricky chess moves. A 
short, muscular chap with his straight 
black hair, checkered gray mackinaw 
shirt and sloppy wool socks tumbling 
up out of well-greased moccasins, he 
was often taken for a half breed.: 

It was our first camp fire. The coals 
glowed, grayed and fanned alternately 
—dream pictures played in the dancing 
flames and glowing coals—to each man 
his dreams—seven stages set and act- 
ing—there in the flames. 

A cold puff of wind drifted up from 
the lake, stirred the gray fringe of fluff 
from the coals, sent it swirling and 
whispering off into the aspens. The 
camp was cold; Cleve was sprawled out 
asleep; Frank, Schmidty, Doc., as so 
many mounds of wool blankets, were 
the six sleepers. 

‘The sky had cleared, stars blinked 


“Side-Partners.” 


Wade & Butcher Corp. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Spertsmen realize the advantage of having 
a gun that will perform well on every occa- 
sion, and stand up under all kinds of usage. 


HOTEL 
ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 
at 
109-113 W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Room” 


In detail of construction, durability and 
shooting qualities, SMITH GUNS are un- 
equalled. 


40 Years of service back of 


SMITH GUNS 





An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus 
lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 

Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete. 
it is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, ete., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. ‘This statement is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 


With ejector and Hunter One-trigger 
It’s the complete sun. 


Send for Catalog No. 319 


HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, 
Pacific Coast Representatives, 


Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 


Get Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
| & & / Boston, Mass. 















brightly. 1 stirr the fire to where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
ghtly ed e together, DEAL L. & D. CO., 1120 F. S. Flagler St. Miami, Florida. 
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MEDWAY CLUB °"canavs 





Located in northern Queens County, 26 miles from Liverpool and 23 hours 


from Boston, Mass. 


Fishing—Salmon, grilse, trout and herling. 
Off Liverpool, Atlantic tuna, averaging 500 lbs. in weight, are taken on 


rod and reel. 


Our own lodge on the coast. 


Hunting—moose, deer, geese, ducks, shorebirds, grouse and woodcock. 


Finest goose shooting on the Atlantic Coast. 


The virgin white pine timber standing on the club’s property is worth more today than 


the club’s entire capitalization. 


only organization of its kind in Nova Scotia. 
It will 
filled this month. 


in excess of the memberships issued. 


limited to seventy-five. 


Full particulars may be obtained from:— 


The buildings are substantial and comfortable. 


Ten vacancies to be 


It is the 
The club’s actual property is considerably 
increase in value steadily. Membership 


WILLIAM E. HALM, 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BINGELTON 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Tel. 6 R.-4. 


57 miles from New York City on main road, all modern 
situated on the banks of the Musconet- 


conveniences, 
cong River, and near two other rivers all well stocked 
trout streams. 

Also furnished cottage with all modern improvements 
to rent by day or week, just the place for fishing par- 


ties. Also furnished tents by river. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 








ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and 
nature reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; 
lounging-room, dancing, and all improvements. 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for 
particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, New York 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


ee 


coming game _ bird. 
Julius Mohr, Jr., 
the State Game 


EUROPEAN PARTRIDGES the 
300k orders now for delivery in March. 
Ulm-Donau, Germany, contractor with 
Commissions of the U. S. A. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections, Some worth $1 to 
$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 
10c (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 








St. John’s, Newfoundland 





SALMON, TROUT, AND TOGUE—15 Lakes and Ponds. 
The only camps on the shore of two Ponds. Plenty of fish 
and references. Daily mail, telephone, and all the com- 
forts of home. Write for map, folder and prices. 

“CHIEF”? STANWOOD 
Big Chief Camps, Tunk Pond. P. O. East Sullivan, Maine. 





10c For ORE’S PATENT BAIT HOLDER 
: with Hook. Holds 

minnow, “hopper,” or pork 

rind just right for strike. 

10c Postpaid or 12 for $1. 


THE ORE TACKLE CO., Dept. 15, Mountain Greve, Mo. 
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“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


ORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 


“White Built’? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 





















Send for Catalog 
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threw Bill his blanket and rolled into 
my own, dug a hole for my hip, looked 
up at the stars and saw my “Petite.” I 
rolled over, pulled the blanket close be- 
neath my chin and dreamed of the won- 
derful ‘canoe trip when she would be 
with me—” 


A gangle of pans. ‘Come, my sleep- 
ing beauties, you want me to catch ’em 
and clean ’em, too. Snap out of it. I’m 
hungry.” 

Blankets quivered, rolled over and 
finally frozzled heads followed stretch- 
ing arms out into the open of daylight. 
Blinking eyes took in a crisp, dewy 
morning. A_ splashing two minutes’ 
swim put the camp into action. 


Doc grabbed the fish knife and hook- 
ing a finger beneath their spreading 
gills, dragged Schmidty’s two ten- 
pound offerings to the altar. The axe 
rang the clear morning call—a fire 
was started and the pots put over it 
for the mush and coffee—bread toasted 
(the last of the bread). In the mean- 
time the tents had come down, blankets 
were folded and tucked away at the 
back of the packs. 


Dried milk gave way to a creamy 
lacteal fluid and the corn meal thick- 
ened to a heavy mush—better than 
the daintiest of breakfast foods—and 
corn meal stays with you. If you have 
plenty of corn meal, flour, rice and 
beans you’ll pull through with meat on 
your ribs. 

A half hour later we laid the packs 
in the canoes and shoving off, again 
faced north, up Turtle Lake. 

Turtle Portage, up from Lake - 
Kipawa, had been just a “lift” around 
a lumberman’s dam. Now we turned 
and twisted around rocky points, 
through forest banked channels and 
across broad, wind rippled bays. Late 
in the afternoon we were approaching 
the first real portage of the summer, 
up into Lake Brulé. 


It was easily located, way down at 
the end of a quiet little bay where a 
notch in the hills spilled a trickle of 
water through a break in tall rank 
bushes. On the open face of a tall 
black spruce was tacked one of the 
Canadian fire signs—a square piece of 
white cotton, upon which in red letters 
was printed the words “Si vous voyez 
du feu éteignez le’—If you see fire, 
put it out! Placed along all the trails, 
as far back in the bush as possible, 
these weather beaten signs are a con- 
tinual reminder to the trapper and 
trailer of the great blackened scars, 
stretching for. miles from the place 
where a man has been careless and 
left a spark, which, growing to a 
monster before a driving wind, has 
roared its red way over miles of 
forests, destroying a hundred summers 
of nature’s efforts. 

A faintly defined foot path disap- 
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peared into the bushes, the beginning 


of the portage. 

The packs now averaged 100 pounds 
—the shoulder straps were broad and 
fitted snuggly at the back. Supple- 
mentary tump lines offered a choice of 
carrying methods. We started out ener- 
getically—we had decided to make all 
portages in one trip and so save time. 
The double paddles were unjointed and 
laid across the thwarts, lengthwise of the 
canoe and tied about ten inches apart. 
This allows room for the head to go 
through and the paddles form rests’ 
for the shoulders. Later we fixed 
ropes at the thwarts, forming loops 
into which the paddles could be slipped. 

It was a staggering load, the packs 
on our backs and the canoes on our 
shoulders—175 pounds of clumsy load 
on green men at the beginning of the 
summer. The packs soon proved too 
high on the shoulders, interfering with 
the horizontal ride of the canoe and 
bumping it forward. The ends of the 
canoe caught on branches and bumped 
into trees at the constant winding of 
' the trail—the lead rope at the bow 
dropped from the cowl and dragged 
along under foot—we stumbled along 
over rocks and logs. Sweat! It was 
worse than stoking a boiler. Mos- 
quitoes! Obstructions! Crushing 
weight! The sweat ran down to our 
shoes and mosquitoes marked out claims 
on all unoccupied areas and drilled for 
blood, contentedly singing their devil- 
ish chant. It was heart-breaking—my 
muscles strained and my back creaked 
at every step. When we had covered 
what seemed a ten mile obstacle-cater- 
pillar race (actually a quarter mile 
of good trail) I staggered out into a 
little clearing and a patch of rippling 
blue waters under the bow of the canoe. 
Too tired to lift the canoe off my 
shoulders, I settled down in a heap 
and wiggling out of the shoulder 
straps of the pack, slowly crawled 
from under the canoe. It looked like 
a section of the Argonne—tangled 
canoes, packs and men lay about the 
little clearing in all states of disorder. 
I stood up and felt as light as a milk- 
weed seed—my feet weighed nothing and 
my shoulders went up around my ears. 
I tore off my shirt, shoes—everything, 
and tumbled into the water—it trickled 
cooly down my parched throat. The 
hoards of mosquitoes which had gath- 
ered at the end of the portage and 
joined forces with those of our convoy, 
were outwitted. For five minutes we 
splashed and rolled lazily about in the 
cool refreshing water. I then fully 
realized what a wise bird the fish is 
and had just about decided to cast my 
lot in with that of the finny tribe when 
Schmidty pulled his head out of the 
lake and spouted a bucket of water— 
“Say, when do we eat—and what?” 

(To be continued) 
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For the Outdoor Family 
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Built For 


Discriminating Sportsmen 








The “Ideal” Dialyt 6x, 36 furnishes 48% better 
illumination and 8% larger field of vision than 
the 6 power glasses of other standard makes, 
giving it pre-eminence as an all around day and 
night glass. 
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,‘Dialyt” binoculars are also distinguished for 
their convenient shape and sturdy construction, 
coupled with light weight. They are made in 
a variety of models to suit all requirements, and 
we solicit your inquiries. 

Write for Special Booklet “S” for complete 

assortment to fit your personal needs 


SM. Hensoldt & Sans 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S.A. 
2 Stone Street. New York 
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Ideal’ Dialyt 


6x, 36 mm. diam. 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORT- 
ING RIFLE, using the U. S. Army 
caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 pounds. 
Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned down 
bolt handle. Special Pre: $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 1 Web cart. Belt. 40 cents. 
Reference catalog, a2 ea 50 cents. 1924 circular 


for 2 cent Be Established 1865. 
CIS BANNERMAN SONS 
New York City 


FRAN 
501 Broadway 













Like Cut, new. Sizes 33-34- 


36-38 only. The coat for $ 25 
clerks, mechanics, smoking, — 
THN hunting, ete. Postage paid. 
a Arms and other goods in catalog. 
It’s FREE. 





HALFONTE- 
ADDON [ALL 


ATLANTIC CiTY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combiiied in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


4W.STOKES KIRK, Phicecishic Bas 





My little ammunition dump _ is 
known to many trapshooters. | 
want more of you to know the way 
I do business. 


Winchester Guns and Rifles 
Peters and Western Ammunition 


Parker Guns 
F. W. SMITH 


31 Temple St., 








American Plan Only, A'ways Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


-\\ LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 





New Haven, Conn. 








| FISH WILL BITE 






INDIAN FISH LURE oscros“tehing enc: 
eess. With a 25c¢ bottle we send our Free 
Catalog of Folding Fish Traps and Snpplies. 


SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO, Dept. 24, Louisville, Ky. 
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WHAT’S YOUR FAVORITE SPORT? 


GUNCRAFT? HUNTING? 


DOG? CAMPING? 





DOGS —— 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By William A. Bruette 


This instructive and interesting work covers the 
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history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 


highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on ithe subjects of general 
training, retrieving, swimming and diving, and 
work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 

There are important chapters devoted to the 
laws of breeding, kennel management, preparation 
for and handling in the show ring, diseases and 
treatment and many hints and instructions of ] 
great value to breeders and owners. y 


193 pages. Illustrated Cartridge. Price, $1.00 


AMETEUR’S DOG BOOK 


Illustrated Training Lessons 
By William A. Bruette 





A popular, condensed hand-book of information 
concerning the management, training and diseases 
of dogs, particular attention is given to the train- 


ing of trick, guard and watch dogs, the important 
lessons being illustrated by photographs from life. 
Chapters on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice; training methods, teaching name, 
housebreaking, staying out of doors, searching by 
scent, trailing, life saving, shaking hands, danc- 
ing, jumping rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases 
such as distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the man or boy with 
his first dog. 


159 Pages. Illustrated Cartridge. Price, 50 cents 





COMPLETE DOG BOOK 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and other 
countries 
By William A. Bruette 


This modern work, written by an authority of 
international reputation, presents in an entertaining 
manner the history, general characteristics, pecu- 
liarities and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American Ken- 


nel Club. The latest standards for judging each 
breed are given, the good points and bad points 
are set forth clearly and are further elucidated 


by a number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. lhe 
book is replete with practical information that 


will enable a man to determine which breed is 
best suited to his wants and purposes and how 
to select his typical specimen. Particular atten- 


tion has been given to the buying of puppies and 


the prospective owner is told just what things 
to look for and what to avoid in making his 
selection. 


Illustrated, Cloth. Price, $3.00 


353 pages. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox Hunter 


It tells how to develop the young hound into 
a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an active, 
intelligent searcher and a true, steady driver on 
the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults such as babbling, loafing and back 
trailing. Instructions are given for developing a 
pack and the subjects of field trails, care, condi- 


tioning, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound should 
have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the first 


and only book solely devoted to the trainine of 
hounds. 

Contents—Ancestry of the Hound, History of 
the Hound, English Fox-Hounds, American Fox- 
Hounds, Developing Intelligence, Training the Fox- 
Hound, Pace of the Hound, Song of the Hound, 
Qualities of Scent, Manners in Hounds, Training 
the Beagle, Field Trail Handling, Training the 
Coon Dog, Hunting the Coon, Faults and Vices, 
Conditioning, Selecting and Rearing Puppies, Dis- 





eases of Dogs, Distemper, Worms in Dogs, 
Common Diseases. 
219 pages. Illustrated Cartridge. Price, $1.00 


# with a practical treatise on angling and fly fishing, 
4@ and a full account of tools and tackle. 


tions and many in colors. 
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FISHING? 





FISHING 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 
New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the complete 
scientific and life history of the bass, together 













This new 
edition contains numerous black and white illustra- 
This new edition, there- 
fore, is virtually a new book. 

Every bass fisherman will welcome this book. 
Without a doubt the best book ever written about 


these fishes. 
Cloth, $4.50 









Colored Illustrations. 


BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By 0. W. Smith 


In this book he clearly explains how the angler 
can know whether a given specimen is a pickerel, 
a great pike, or a lordly muskellunge. Besides 
there is much natural history and scientific infor- 
mation told in a popular manner. 

There are also many stories and anecdotes of 
pickerel, pike, and ‘lunge fishing, which the cursory 
reader, as well as the angler, will find interesting. 
197 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. Smith 


The author has endeavored to embody not only 
the accumulated wisdom of forty years of angling, 
but also to draw upon the experience of well- 
known angling experts. He has sought to impart 
just the infomation which his correspondents have 
been seeking. Not only is the volume a_ book 
upon tackle, but, as its name implies, it deals 
extensively with angling methods. The last half 
has to do with actual fishing. It will prove in- 
valuable to the old hand as well as the new. For 
a dozen years or more Smith has been an “Angling | 
Editor.” During these years he has been lord 
high adviser to the angling fraternity of America. 
257 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS | 
By Dixie Carroll 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind 
of tackle for all angles of fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. Habits and pecularities of the 
basses, muskellunge, trout, pike, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will make the 
tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points that 
fill your stringer, written from years of lake and 
stream study and experience. How to play the 
fish in a sportsmanlike manner. | 
334 pages. illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING | 
By Dixie Carroll 


A book of fish and fishing, modern methods and 
tackle, written in a “pal to pal’ style from actual 
fishing experiences, in the vernacular of this dis- 
ciple of the rod and reel. The basses, muskellunge, 
pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout treated in 
a thorough manner as to habits and pecularities. 
When, how and where they feed; baits and lures 
that attract game fish and how to use them. 
Simple and expert methods of bait and fly casting. 
The reason for each piece of tackle and how to 
use it. What formations make the best fishing 
waters. The fighting actions of game fish from 
strike to landing net. Seasonable facts that 
affect the fishing conditions. 
253 pages. Illustrated. 


548 pages. 





















































































Cloth, $3.00 









SMALL MOUTHED BASS 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and study of 
both small and large mouthed bass. This work 
describes in full detail the life and habits of this 
ever game fish. It tells where, when and how to 
catch them. The bait and tackle to be used—as 
well as how to keep and cook them. 

Chapters: I. Geographical Distribution; Ny 
Habits; III, Food; IV, Where to Catch the Black 
Bass; V, How to Catch the Bass; VI, Bait: VII, 
HOLA a pl Growth; IX, Transplanting; x, 
ass Fishing in Georgia Bay; XI, Small a 3 
Mouthed Bass. Hing to Rete aoe ee 
103 pages. Illustrated. 
















Cloth, $1.00 
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TRAINING 


N THE HUNTING DOGK 
B 


WATERS 





CAMPING 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF 
TRAPPING 
By W. H. Gibson 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, 
log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and 
bedding, boat and canoe building, and 
valuable suggestions on trappers’ food, 
etc., with extended chapters on the trap- 
per’s art, containing all the “tricks’’ and 
valuable bait recipes of the profession; 
full directions for the use of the steel trap, 
and for the construction of traps of all 
kinds; detailed instructions for the capture 
of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes 
for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. 


300 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 





CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
By Horace Kephart 


In two volumes. Vol. 1, Camping. Vol. 
Il, Woodcraft. The old edition of this 
book was the standard work on the sub- 
ject for over ten years. The new edition 
is enlarged, entirely revised and brought 
up to date, after two years had been spent 
in the undertaking. Vol. | deals with out- 
fits, making camp, fires, camp cookery, 
etc., etc. Vol. II, ‘‘Woodcraft,” deals 
chiefly with such shifts and expedients as 
are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose 
from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. 
The volumes may be bought separately or 
in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. 
Vol. II, 479 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
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LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 
How to Build and Furnish Them 
1 By William S. Wicks 


This is the most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing log 
cabins or cottages ever written. 

The author—a prominent architect and 
forest enthusiast—-presents in this one 
volume a solution of all the problems that 
confront the builder of a temporary or 
permanent home, and furnishes full ex- 
planation on how and where to build any- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious 
mountain structure, 

Added to the practical and valuable in- 
struction on both interior and exterior log 
cabin construction, this book contains 
more than one hundred illustrations and 
plans covering the building of fire-places, 
chimneys, rustic stairways, appropriate log 
cabin furnifure, etc. 


57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
88 pages. Cloth, $2.00 





WOODCRAFT 
By Nessmuk 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recrea- 
tion was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than ‘“‘Nessmuk”’ or sut- 
ceeded in putting so much valuable infor- 
mation into the same compass. Camp 
equipment, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred topics 
are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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3] HOW TO BUILD 


AND. FURNISH THEM \ 


GUNCRAFT 


GUNCRAFT 
By William A. Bruette 


The theoretical side of the subject has 
been covered with scientific accuracy, and 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun 
fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been 
treated in a way that will enable either 
the expert or the amateur to determine if 
he is shooting with a gun that fits him 
and how to decide upon one that does. 
The secrets of success in trap shooting as 
well as the peculiarities in flight of the 
quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, the 
ruffed grouse and the duck family are il- 
lustrated by drawings and described in a 
way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

215 pages. Illustrated. 


Cartridge, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright ~ 


A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence as 
an accepted authority on the use of the 
hand gun. Full instructions are given in 
the use of both revolver and target pistol, 
including shooting position, grip, position 
of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association and a list of 
the records made both here and abroad. 


Illustrated. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 





227 pages. 


RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Charles. Askins 


A practical manual describing various 
makes and mechanisms, in addition to 
discussion in detail the range and limita- 
tions in the use of the rifle. Treats on 
the every style and make of rifle as well 
as their use. Every type of rifle is dis- 
cussed so that the book is complete in 
every detail. 





244 pages. 


SPORTING FIREARMS 


By Horace Kephart 


This book is the result of painstaking 
tests and experiments. Practically noth- 
ing is taken for granted, Part I deals with 
the rifle and Part II with the shotgun. 
The man seeking guidance in the selection 
and use of small firearms, as well as the 
advanced student of the subject, will re- 
ceive an unusual amount of assistance 
from this work. 


Illustrated. 


Flex. Cloth, $1.00 





153 pages. Flex. Cloth, $1.00 


WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING 


By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 
“Virginius” 

Here is a book by which the expert may 
profit as well as the beginner; a book that 
gives all the details of these sports care- 
fully explained in easy, practical language; 
the choice in handling of guns, shooting 
etiquette, dogs and their training, all kinds 
of game birds, their habits and_ habitat, 
duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit 
necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 

















MY FRIEND \\ 
THE PARTRIDGEN 


HAMMOND 


PLLA DPD. 


HUNTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING 
By George Bird Grinnell 


No single gunner, however wide his ex- 
perience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there 
is nothing left for him to learn. Each one 
may acquire a vast amount of novel in- 
formation by reading this complete and 
most interesting book. It describes, with 
a portrait, every species of duck, goose, 
and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, 
the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving 
Chesapeake Bay dog. 


627 pages. Illustrated Cloth, $5.00 





MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse ; 


By S. T. Hammond 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 


He is an acknowledged authority on 
grouse dogs, and has probably had more 
experience in the field than any man of 
his day. 

434 x 6% inches. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages. 





IN THE ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 
By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


This fine narrative of achievement in 
the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the 
blood of every red-blooded man and _.boy. 
Its motif is entirely correct. The chase 
difficult, the country wild and rugged in 
the extreme, the hunt pursued with no 
unjustifiable killing. It describes a hunt- 
ing country on the White River of Alaska 
and Yukon Territory far off the heretofore 
beaten paths of the big game hunter going 
to the Far North. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.56 





JIST HUNTIN’ 


By Ozark Ripley, with an Introduction by 
Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’” is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal 
for the man who has been there. Written 
by an expert guide who has fished and 
hunted from Northern Alaska to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Each incident is a _ perfect 
short story, so ingeniously contrived by 
the author that almost unnoticed he brings 
about the objective in a manner that not 
only holds spellbound the reader but in- 
structs the novice as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 WEST 57th STREET 
COMPLETE BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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PORTO RICO 


Where 
Columbus 


Landed 


Down in the “Island of 
Enchantment,” down where 
Columbus landed over 400 
years ago—there is the Swit- 
zerland of the tropics; there 
four centuries of Spanish occupation 
are reflected in the life, romance, man- 
ners and customs of the quaint old 


Porto Rican towns. You can enjoy 
them this season by taking the 


16-DAY CRUISE 
715055, 
ALL EXPENSES 


Modern vessels equipped for tropical 
service. Ship is your hotel for entire 
voyage to and around the Island 
touching at principal ports and re- 
turn to New York. There’s a sailing 
every Saturday. Write for illustrated 
literature, 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 








Stone marks spot where Columbus laniled. 











A Service Unique to Fishermen and the Amateur Rod Maker 
CHARLES J. MOHR, 9148 120th Street Richmond Hill, L. I. N. Y. 
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On the Palm-Fringed Shore of 
BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 


Dedicated to the Comfort and Pleasure of a Superior Clientele. 


FIREPROOF. SEASON DECEMBER 15 TO APRIL 
EVERY RECREATION. UNSURPASSED GOLF, BOATING, BATHING. 


Under Personal Management of Henry N. Teague 
Summer Resort, Greylock Hotel, Williamstown, Mass. 














Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 


son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—EIGHT REGISTERED, FIVE- 
month pointer pups, by Carolina Franke out of a 
Braamhill Dam Bitch. Over distemper and stand- , 
ing nicely. Price $50.00. Dr. P. P. Nottingham, 
Cheriton, Virginia. 











ENGLISH SETTER, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
retriévers, and Irish Spaniel pups. Chas. Ireland, 
Guthrie Center, Ia. 





FOR SALE — BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED 
pointers and setter puppies of exceptional quality 
and breedirg. Buy that good puppy now and know 
your dog when the season opens. Darracott & 
Cockerham Aberdeen, Mississippi, 








GORDON AWD IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Elmore Kennels, 1376 Keller Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 





BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, III. 





CHOICE BEAGLE AND HOUND PUPPIES 
two months old. Cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 








HOUNDS 





EXTRA WELL-TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa, 


| 





PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained: 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 





TRAIL HOUND MAGAZINE, MONTHLY, 
25c year. Sample copy. Trail Hound Magazine, 
Herrick, Illinois. 





AIREDALES 





LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 





AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn, 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUNDRED- 
page illustrated dog book, about world’s largest 
kennels and its fanious strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially trained as companions, watchdogs, automo- 
bile guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents’ postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, etc. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 





OORANG AIREDALE PUPS, HEALTHY, 
splendid specimens; whelped September 16; eligible 
to registration. Bear Bros., Scottsville, Va. 





(Continued on page 189) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


February forms close January Ist. 





Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, ™% DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, stamps, butterflies. Thousand Indian ar- 
ticles. Catalogue 10c. Indiancraft-F-Co., 466 Con- 
necticut, Buffalo, N. Y 














GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. Tth St., Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—PARKER, GREENER, SCOTT, 
8-gauge long range Wolf, Fox guns. Several 10- 
gauge. New 10 Ga, brass shells $1.50 per box 25, 
Send stamps for big bargain list. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 


MAUSER COMBINATION RIFLE AND PIS- 
tol; also binocular; cheap. G. Walker, Box 633, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








TAXIDERMY 


FRESH-MOUNTED RINGNECK COCKS, 
$7.00. Life-like, moth-proof, and rare plumage. 
Willis Bergey, Taxidermist, Telford, Pa. 


HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 
dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. For 
sale, splendid mounted game heads, rugs, etc. List. 
For use of taxidermists ; eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 











etc., supply list on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist and Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
ING YS 

WHOLE ELK — HEADS; TAXIDERMY. 


O. R. Gilbert, 4650 Madison, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — MOUNTED SPECIMENS. 
Stamp for prices. Grove Taxidermy Shop, Hum- 
boldt, Towa. 











LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkeys, grouse, quail, water fowl, 
deer, elk and foxes. EE. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 


PREPAID SETTINGS. GENUINE WILD 
Mallards (trapped stock), $3. Pure bred, small- 
bodied English Callers, $5. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS FOR 
hatching, $3.50 per dozen. Rearing instructions 
with order. Indianfield Pheasantry, Telford, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS AND FOR 
breeding; also bred females. We have white or 
brown, large or small. List! free. J. E. Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 


GENUINE CALLERS, SMALL ENGLISH 
Call duckss Henry Heyse, Whitewater, Wis. 


GRAY ENGLISH CALL DUCK EGGS 
from trained callers, $5.00 for 15 prepaid. Charles 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND FOR 
breeders; males $4.00, females $4.50. A1 stock. 
Irving Stocking, Wakenan, Ohio. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED. WILD 
Canada geese, trained decoys; booklet 25c; wild 
mallards $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2.50—12; 
English callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; eggs, $5.00 
—12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. Ferrets 
for sale. S. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


WILD RICE! WILD CELERY! WILL 
bring ducks and fish in swarms to your favorite 
waters. Guaranteed planting material ready for 
spring sowing. Liberaf discount on orders entered 
now. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-2638, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 

write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 





ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529 St. 
Louis, Mo 


In writing to 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG. 
verses for cash, Submit mss. at once, or write New 
Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 





HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 8 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet, G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


FOR SALE — WINDSOR PLANTATION 
capital duck shooting. Fine old house (2 bath- 
rooms); in oak grove on river, 60 feet deep; 990 
acres. Apply Mrs. C. P. Allston, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 








FUR FARM FOR SALE, WITH TROUT 
stream; ideal for poultry and game farming. B. 
Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL — $73 
for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. $75 for 25 
acres, trout stream; accessible. $97 for 50 acres, 
beautifully wooded; shooting. $105 for 50 acres, 
hunting camp site. $49 for small acreage, Georgian 





Say. $125 for good acreage, big game district. 
$215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. $285 
for mining claim, may be worth a million. Also 


beautifully situated hunting camps and_ fishing 
lodges, where there is real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites, islands of all sizes, heavily 
wooded acreages, all situated in Muskoka, Georgian 
Bay District with its ten thousand islands, Algon- 
quin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, 
Lake of Bays and the famous Muskoka Lakes 
region. All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their 
value and on easy monthly payments of $5.00 and 
upwards, Send for illustrated list of the above and 
one hundred other properties seized and sold for 
taxes. If you are interested in the forthcoming 
boom in Canadian Gold and Silver mines, and 
would like a mine all your own for two or three 
hundred dollars, send for list 241A. Every prop- 
erty is fully described and offered at a stated price. 
Send no money. Send for list today, so you will 
have first chance. If you wish you may make the 
payments to your local trust company. Tax Sale 
Service, 72 Queen Street, West, District 5, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


RESORTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR HUNTING 
guests and tourists in refined home, beautifully 
situated near Charleston, S. C.; all conveniences ; 
garage, kennels, etc. Rates on request. Address 
RERF Box G85 R25 Navy Yard, »: C. 


OAKLAND COTTAGES, MELVIN He 
Reeves, Kemptville, N. S.—Completely furnished 
for 8 men or women; fine trout streams, moose. 
bear and small game aplenty ; boats, canoes, etc. 


WANTED—A PARTNER 


WANTED—A PARTNER IN GAME PARK. 
Three hundred acres land and forty water; ideal 
place; all kinds water and land animals and birds. 
Write for further particulars. T. F. Chamberlain, 
M.D., Chaffeys Lock, Ontario, Canada. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS OF EX- 
clusive quality, the ‘real thing’ for distinctive 
Sports Suits; hand-woven, almost endless in wear, 
and wonderfully good-looking. Booklet and latest 
patterns free on request. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Tweed Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 


SILK FISHING LINES. 
a pure braided silk casting line, 25 yds., 13 Ibs. 
test, only 40c. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
sell direct to you; that means about half price. 
Samples sent free. Silkaline Co., Dept. A, 
Pekin, Ill. 











CONTINENTAL, 





Cassiar District, British Columbia 


We have opened a new, shorter and 
more economical route into this District, 
via the Taku River, from Juneau, Alaska. 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goat and Bear. 


Southeastern Alaska, Islands 


Spring and Fall hunting for the big 
Brown Bear on Admiralty and Baranof 


Islands. Black 
Whiting River. 


Address, TAKU TRADING COMPANY 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


and Grizzly on_ the 


(Continued from page 188) 
BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing grouse 
and quail dogs; excellent references; terms reason- 
able. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





INTELLIGENT REGISTERED MAMMOTH 
Great Dane puppies for sale. Box 23, New Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $25; 
females $15. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 


NO. 1—2-YEAR-OLD REGISTERED, 100%, 
Llewellyn setter bitch, well broken, fast, wide, 
good hunter, staunch, steady, retrieves; $150. 
No. 2—8-year English setter bitch, beautiful, can 
win on bench, well broken, staunch, steady, easy 
to handle, just bred to a stud close up Mohawk II 
and Eugene M; papers on pups; $150. No. 3— 
2-year pointer bitch, John Proctor strain, well bred 
and as perfect broken as live bred; all papers on 
pups; $125. No. 4—Brace 3-year finished shooting 
dogs, pointer and setter do it all, staunch, steady, 
best of retrievers, both registered; $125 each. 
Nothing but the best with me; you must be pleased 
before a sale is made; all guaranteed. E. K. Leake, 
Jr., Collierville, Tenn. 





CHESAPEAKES—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, FIVE 
months old. Sired by Barron’s Jack. Eligible to 
registry. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 








POLICE DOG PUPPIES, SIRED BY SON 
of Internatidnal Champion Dolf. Rice & Rice Ken- 
nels, Spencer, Ind. 





FOR SALE—GERMAN POLICE PUPS AND 
dogs; $30 up. Mrs. Wm. McCullock, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. 





100% LLEWELLYN PUPPIES FOR SALE, 
whelped Jan. 1st; enrolled and nominated in 21st 
American Field Futurity; six-generation pedigree; 
buy one and raise a winner; price $50.00. Dr. J. G. 
Harris, Glade Spring, Va. 





SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama, 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FLOSR = SFASL E 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


If Your Dog {s Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with miaterated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsli 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 


won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills wili. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 


out of sorts. Price 
druggists, or mail. 

DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


5ue., 



















Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 








Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog's 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Seni 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 

New Prestoy 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS  %ew.Pr: 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG 


$4 
Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (ésite’) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 





Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


The Traino Trains 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A, F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send tor 
free sample. 


$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


Book Department can supply 
published. Write to- 








DOGDOM 


any book about dogs 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. BE. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Training the Beagle 


Notes on-the ‘‘Merry Little Hound”? 
By CARDNIGAN 
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BEAGLE will furnish more good 
A hours of sport than any other 


hunting dog. 
not as thick in some sections as they 


Game birds are 


were years ago, and the season on 
them is open only for a few weeks, 
but in most every little patch of brush 
you can find a rabbit or two ready for 
a run with that “merry little hound,” 
the beagle. 

The every-day-man of average purse 
who loves to go afield with dog and 
gun has always to consider the cost 
of purchasing a dog. You can buy a 
beagle for one-quarter the price of a 
setter or pointer. There is also an ad- 
vantage in owning a small dog to both 
the city and country sportsman, for 
you can keep a beagle in a city flat or 
small yard that would be quite im- 
possible for one of the larger breeds. 
It costs very little to feed a beagle. 
The scraps from the table of an aver- 
age family will take care of two or 
three as it affords a variety of food 
that will keep them in the pink of 
condition. 

The man who 
has once owned a 
beagle is never 
quite happy with- 
out, [ones len es 
have such happy 
dispositions and 
are at once so ami- 
able and full of 
pep and are such 
sturdy little work- 
men in the field 
that they make 
ideal companions 
both at home and 
in the field. 

There is plea- 
sure to be derived 
from training a 
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It will identify you. 


beagle pup and 
is the man who does 
5 so will find the 
See » time well spent. 
—e is There are several 
* STIR ahd be books on this sub- 
ject and of them 
all I consider 
“Hounds and Bea- 
gles” the ) most 
practical; however, 
many old _ timers 
who read this ar- 
ticle have © well 
formed ideas of 
their own on the 
training question 
and I will not at- 
tempt to go into 
all of the details 
of the art. I will simply try to ex- 
plain, to some,of the younger readers 
of ForREST AND STREAM, the methods 
which I follow as a result of more 
than twenty years’ experience with 
what I consider to be the most charm- 
ing and useful member of the: hound 
family. 
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I prefer a pup born in the spring, 
as it gives time to yard-train the pup 
in the summer months so that when 
Fall comes the pup is ready to start 
in the woods. It takes a lot of time 
and patience to train a pup and the 
best way is teach one thing at a time. 


HE main idea is to make the pup 

mind, but use the whip as little 
as possible and remember that a kind 
word will do more than a whip nine 
times out of ten. First be sure the 
pup understands what you wish him 
to do and then get him to do it. 


It is a pleasure to hunt with a well 
trained dog, but a day’s sport can be 





A FINE QUARTET 
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spoiled by going into the woods with 
a dog that will not mind. 

It is a good idea to house break a 
pup even if you have a kennel because 
in the Fall and Winter when it is cold 
and the pup’s coat gets wet, it will 
be an act of kindness as well as ward- 
ing off rheumatism if you let the pup 
into the house to dry his coat. 

I always train my pups to obey with 
a motion of the hand as well as a 
command as it comes in handy when 
dogs get old and are hard of hearing, 
or when they are some distance away, 


as it eliminates noise and confusion in| 


the woods. 


In getting a pup used to the gun, 


it is a good idea to start in with a 
.22 caliber rifle, but if you should start 
in with a shot gun, wait until the 
pup is hunting and is interested in his 
work some distance away from you 
before you shoot. Be sure to kill the 
first rabbit that he puts by you so 
as to give the pup an idea of what 
you are after; in this way you will 
seldom have a gun-shy dog. 

I never take a pup downtown on 
July 4th as some small boy would be 
apt to drop a fire-cracker under him 
to see him run. It is a good way 
of making a gun-shy pup. Many a 
good pup has been spoiled by persons 
not using good judgment in training. 

After the pup gets so he will mind 
well, it is time to get him used to the 
woods. By this I mean taking the 
pup out and letting him find the best 
way in getting around in the forests, 
like getting over stone walls, brush 
piles, under fences, etc. 

A good way to start the pup on 
game is with an old dog that is true 
and one that the pup can keep up with 
easily, the slower the old dogs runs 
the better, and after a while you can 
take the pup out with an old dog that 
runs a little faster than the first old 
dog, but don’t take the older dogs out 
with the pup all the time or the pup 
will depend too much on the older 
dog in regard to starting and trailing 
the game. 

If you start the pup hunting alone, 
it is a good idea to start a rabbit for 
him and let him chase the rabbit by 
sight. By doing this a few times, the 
pup will get it into his head that you 
wish him to run rabbits and in a short 
time he will learn to pick up the trail 
of a rabbit after he has lost sight of 
it, and in this way he will get inter- 
ested in the chase and start his own 
rabbits. Don’t get the pup tired on 
these trips into the woods. Bring him 
home fresh and full of pep. Be sure 
to start him in easy so that he will 
not get discouraged, a half-hour or 
so is long enough at first until his 
feet and muscles get hardened. Be 
careful not to get your pup over- 
heated in the summer time. Train 
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The Pocket aye Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S ee} LIMITED 


NEWARK $ NEW JERSEY 











82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog @iso2s8e, 
Mailed FREE. Write today. par 5408 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V - S. 
129 West 24th St. New York 









POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ee is 
Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 








THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 

Hounds, Coon Hounds and _ Rabbit 

Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 

ten’ cents: 








“ag . . ” 
Chesapeake Bay Retrievers Thai Retrieve 
Selected puppies from trained parents, with the 

nose, coat, brain and stamina that bring in all you 
drop under any conditions; tide rips; white water or 
ice cold marsh, it’s all fun for these dogs. Remem- 
ber the cripples and dead ones you lost this season; 
get ready for next year. They are the world’s great- 
est natural retrievers. Bitches, $35.00; dogs, $50.00, 
all papers. Write for details if you are in earnest. 


Rogue Valley Chesapeake Kennels, Medford, Oregon 




















Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Tow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, strippingcombs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Shomont 


ecial lists of famous 
hite Collies. Weare 
argest breeders. Our 
White Collies will bring beauty, 
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oy to your children, 
safety Ie your herds. entle, in- & 
telligent. Write for low offers. 
“OMONT KENNELS 
Monticello, Towa § 
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“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . - . Illinois 










. 
Police Dogs 
“Character plus Appearance.’’ You can 
WA pay more but you can’t get a better dog 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 


DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 
on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 
Write 
COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 200 Reedsburg, Wis. 
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A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 


BOB ‘ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest JJistemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


A Six Months’ Subscription for only 
25 cents 
(This is % the Regular price) 
More Than 


An Army of Boys so0:to0 song 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 


ZINE. This- army is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
ete. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
eartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and_in- 
struction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC. 
7236 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half price offer. Enter my sub- 
scription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. 


My name is 


My address is 


(Please write plainly) 
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him in some spot where there is a 
brook or spring handy and take him 
over once in a while and let him have 
a drink. 

The more you take a pup into the 
woods and work him, the better it is. 
A half-hour every day is better than 
all day one day a week, but as I have 
said before, don’t tire the pup on these 
training trips. After a little, the pup 
will be good for a half-day’s hunt and 
later he will stand a full day’s hunt 
and not get tired. 


You must remember that the pup 
gets his education in the woods and 
the more time and patience that you 
use in taking the pup to school, the 
better hunting dog he will make. 


After you have the pup well trained 
and you have spent many a pleasant 
day in the woods with gun and dog, 
and perhaps have entered him at some 
field trial, then if you should look 
back at the time you spent in training 
him, you will agree with me that it 
was time well spent. If I could own 
only one dog, it would be a _ beagle, 
but if I could own two dogs, they 


| would be a pair of beagles. 


I have spoken of going into the 
woods with a gun and dog and I do 
not wish to have you who are reading 
this article think that I kill all the 
rabbits that my dogs start—in fact, 
I seldom shoot at a rabbit. I have 
been out into the woods over two 
hundred times in the last two years 
and I don’t think I have killed fifteen 
rabbits. I enjoy getting out into the 
woods the best in October, when there 
is a frost in the air and the foliage is 
turning. 


“The work of Nature is wonderful to 
behold, 

When it turns-the leaf of the maple 
from green into red and gold.” 


I wish you all could listen to the 
music of the hounds and hear their 
sweet voices on the trail. There is a 
note of joy in their voices when they 
start the rabbit and with it they 
gradually go out of hearing. Wait! 
And in a few minutes you will hear 
them in the distance coming back; as 
they get nearer, you can hear their 
voices as the tenors and baritones get 
in on the chorus. This is about the 
time that you will see the rabbit go 
by and in a few moments along come 
the dogs singing their own sweet song. 
That’s when I think life is worth 
living. 

I like to hear one dog sing, but I 
much prefer the chorus of two or three 
dogs. I enjoy standing on a stump 
or wall and listen to the song of the 
pack as they follow the trail. I like 
to watch the busy little fellows at 
work on a trail, but it is the music 
that I enjoy the best. 


It will identify you. 


If you are situated so that you can 
only keep one dog, get two or three 
of your friends interested and in this 
way there would be enough for a 
small pack and each one of you would 
be sneaking your pup out the back way 
to give him a little special training 
so that the next time you and your 
friends take the dogs into the woods, 
your dog will be leading the pack. 


If memory serves me right, it was 
an article in FOREST AND STREAM 
(about twenty years ago) on the 
beagle that influenced me in buying a 
beagle and I have never regretted that 
first investment. Since then, I have 
spent many a happy day in the woods 
with my dogs. A little trip into the 
country with a dog will do anyone a 
lot of good—it is a great tonic, bene- 
ficial to the mind as well as the body. 


Don’t expect a young dog to learn 
it all in a week or a month. Some 
dogs will learn faster than others, and 
a lot of times the dog that is slow to 
learn will make the best hunter. Take 
plenty of time in training a pup and 
eventually you will have a dog that 
you will be proud of. 


I hope that all who read this article 
at some time in the near future will 
be the proud owners of a good dog 
that they have raised and trained 
themselves. If you go out into the 
woods some day with a friend who 
owns a good beagle, it will only be a 
question of time before you have a 
beagle of your own and some day, 
when your friends are a-field with you, 
it will make you throw out your chest 
if they should happen to hear some 
one say, “What a fine little hunter 
and what a nice voice your beagle 
has!” 

There are over twenty beagle clubs 
in this country that hold field trials 
every Fall and at the Central Beagle 
Club’s trials last Fall, there were 138 
dogs entered. The advent of these 
trials has helped the popularity of the 
beagle and there are more and better 
dogs as the result of these contests 
than ever before. 

It costs only from $2.00 to $5.00 a 
year to become a member of one of 
these clubs. Many good sportsmen 
take their vacations in the Fall by at- 
tending these trials with their dogs and 
find there thoroughly enjoyable events. 
Good fellowship predominates and the 
stranger is always met with the glad- 
hand. Get an entry blank from the 
secretary of one of these clubs and 
after you have been a _ full-fledged 
owner of a beagle or two, do not hesi- 
tate to enter your dogs and be one of 
the boys and I can assure you you 
will receive a hearty welcome. If you 
do not own a beagle now, get busy and 
start training and let ws see you at 
the trials in the Fall. 
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Gir: Fastest Lignt Twin 


So 


-In Power—Speed-—Safety 


--Convenience and Durability 


In every line, one manufacturer excels—one product leads. 
Among Outboard Motors today, we believe it is Elto. In this Fast 
Light-Twin, Ole Evinrude has embodied every feature and conven- 
ience which his life-time experience and his practical knowledge of 
boating has proven worthy. Here is the latest creation of the man 
whose genius founded the industry—a motor from which you can 
expect more in satisfaction and service. For example— 

—You will find one-half more power 

—You will find much more speed 

—You will find greater safety 

—You will find greater convenience in carrying and operating 


—You will find instant, easy starting every time 
—You will find more years of service 


and in the new 1924 Model 


—You will find Ole Evinrude’s master achievement— 
the doing away forever with all water pump troubles. 
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Not a Single Moving Part in the Propello Pump 
— Elto’s New Cooling System 


Think of it! No valves to stick—no parts to wear! No more aggravat- 
ing pump troubles of any nature. Self-draining. No danger of freezing cylinder 
jackets. The Propello Pump makes possible, once and for all, uninterrupted Outboard 
Motor use in sandy, muddy and salt waters. The motor is perfectly cooled at all 
speeds. The propeller blades drive a continuous stream of water through screened 
passages up through the cylinder jackets. This new cooling system is a combina- 
tion of water scoop, mechanical driving and siphon. There is not one moving part 
used. Pump troubles are ended. 
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‘What FlasMade 
Them SoPopular? 


No amount of boasting, no amount of adver- 
tising could create the enviable reputation so 
long enjoyed in the fishing world by Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reelsand Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. Yet it is 
hard to tell on paper why they are so popular. 


Hamilton Pool, 
Nipigon River, Ontario 
































No; 11 “Bris= 
tol’? Rod, 8 ft. 

S in.) Slso ng, 
joints 32 in., wt, 
about 10 oz., 
trimmed with 
two - ring nickel 
silver tie guides 
and nickel silver 
three - ring top. 
frandle mountings 
nickel, reel seat 
above hand. Though 
primarily a_ bass 
rod, it is extensive- 
lv used for almost 
every kind ot 
fishing. Price 
with polished 
maple handle, 
$4.50; cellu- 
loid, $5.00; 
cork, $5.50. 






No. 5 ‘‘Blue Gras 
Reel is designed es- 
pecially for bait 
casting and trolling. 
Spiral gears and 
tempered tool steel 
pivots and stud. 
Diameter end 
plate, 2 5-16 in.; 
length of spool, 
1 5-8 in.; diame- 
ter spool, 1 23-32 
in. Price, plain 
bearings, $24.00; 
jeweled, $29.00. 










We can say that they are made with all the 
care, skill and cunning that the most modern 
machinery and expert workmanship can pro- 
duce. Can we say more? 














Every article we produce is fully guaranteed 
to give the utmost satisfaction. Bristol, Meek 
and Kingfisher Catalogs sent free upon request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
224 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 









Kingfisher Italian Trout Line. 
Made in solid colors; black, 
white or drab. For lake and 
stream fishing; medium hard 
braided, strong line of moderate 
size, no waterproofing. Each 
color made in one size only. 50 
yards on a spool, 2 connected—- 
100 yards in a box. Price per 
100 yds—16 Ib test, $4.00. 
When ordering specify color 
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Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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On a Pennsylvania Trout Stream 


HEN a habitually late riser 

\V/ has to get up early, usually 

he will bestir himself Icng 
before the appointed hour. So it was 
in this case. 

That wiry old snowhead, the judge, 
had warned us that the trap would 
. be at the door by 4.30 A. M., and that 
wonderful dusky cook of his had vowed 
that she would have breakfast on the 
table at four o’clock sharp, so what 
could three poor fellows do! 

I'll tell what they did. John, son of 
the house, just folded his paws and 
serenely slept, as sons of houses are 
privileged to do when home for a brief 
visit. Son-in-law Charles did a trifle 
better, although I suspect that his wife 
had to kick him out. I, a poor atom, 
alone in the wilds of the guest- 
chamber, was too scared to take any 
chances, and so it came to pass that 
3:30 found me in pajamas, perched 
upon one of many broad window-seats 
and waiting for something to turn up. 

I was well repaid. Granted for a 
man good sense, good taste and plenty 
of wherewithal, and: he should, and 
probably would, make for himself a 
home like the Judge’s. A mansion in 
the skies, no doubt, is a very satis- 
factory property, but it has the dis- 
advantage that a fellow must quit 
trout-fishing before he can enjoy it. 
Hence, for the present anda for as 
liberal slice as possible of the future, 
I would prefer a mansion in Pennsyl- 
vania, with trout-fishing, and a lien 
on the other residence. 


ANY fat acres surrounded the 

Judge’s handsome buildings. In 
front a velvet lawn with a few stately 
conifers and a busy fountain; at one 
side, and far in the rear, a grand 
orchard, while at the other side was a 
jungle of wild growths, purposely en- 
couraged to add to the picturesque 
effect. Always pretty and homelike 
upon a broad scale, in June this place 
is a’ perfect dream of beauty. 
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From the Outing Library 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


I sat and waited to hear from my 
friends within and without. A_ soft 
gray light made things indistinctly 
visible, and the air was laden with in- 
cense from millions of censers hung in 
orchard trees and flowering shrubs. 
It was good to breathe that air awhile 
and to recall that rock-bound canon of 
a street in Gotham, already shuddering 
with the cursed clamor of milk wagons 
and other instruments of the Devil. 
Here the perfumed peace lay soundless 
over all, and one had naught to do but 
rest and watch the growing light. 

The friends outside spoke first. <A 
thin little whisper of song made a 
brave attempt to break through the 
purple haze of dreamland. The 
“chippy’—the blessed tiny  chippy. 
Season after season his hair-cup has 
occupied the old place in the vines of 
the veranda, and here he was, sleepy, 
but honest over his morning prayers 
—the first of all the feathered host 
to let the spring gladness leak out of 
him. 


E all know and love this dainty 

sparrow, the wee grayish-brown 
bird, which is forever hopping about 
the doorway, a model of cheerful, 
humble industry. His cousin was not 
far behind. A tinkle of sweet music 
from a distant clump of shrubbery be- 
trayed the presence of that brownie 
of hedge and brook, the song-sparrow. 
He rightly is another favorite, for is 
he not the first and bravest of all in 
the telling that spring weather is at 
hand, though snow may cover the 
ground? 

Other sparrows far and near soon 
joined in a merry chorus, and then 
came “Bob” with his louder, cheerier 
greeting. Good old Bob, 
in his dark cutaway and 
well-filled chestnut vest, 
somehow he always re- 
minds me of a fat, jolly 
old farmer, especially 
when he is gravely ex- 


amining the lawn, as though to see 
how the growing things are coming 
on. His always pleasant, although 
somewhat plain whistle, too, is sug- 
gestive of the care-free countryman. 
This particular robin’s song was so 
loud and hearty, that it speedily 
aroused every bird in the neighbor- 
hood—and what a time they had! 


THE plaintive sobbing of the dove 

—that pathetic ‘“coo-a-00-00-00;” 
the queer “kow-kow—kow-kow-kow” of 
the cuckoo; the metallic rasping of the 
grackle; the jolly “kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk- 
kuk” of the flicker; the soft warbling 
of the bluebird; the sharp, hurried 
notes of the yellow warbler; the rich 
whistling of the Baltimore, the merry 
“ricky-tick-tick-tick” of the swift; the 
canary-like voice of the goldfinch; the 
cluck and hiss of the cow bird; the 
rolling croak of the red-headed wood- 
pecker; the high, long- 
drawn whistle of the 
meadow-lark; the reck- 
less jingling of the bobo- 
link—all these and many 
others came to me while 
i dressed. But 
there was one 
other bird for 
which I waited 
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... “slants in flashing riffles, long overflows of liquid music” 


the blended voices of catbird, thrush 
and flycatcher. I had heard him only 
once, and that years ago, yet I felt 
positive that my ear could detect him 
even in that golden cascade of bird 
voices. Suddenly, came a “whee-you— 
whee-you!” rich, long-drawn and as- 
sertive. No need to wait for the fol- 
lowing mellow piping—there he was at 
last! In fancy I could see his trim, 
rosy-red form, saucy crest and aggres- 
sive black mustache—the brave pet of 
old Kentucky, the cardinal. 


ay I finished dressing there came 
4% another sound, a low drumming as 
of finger tips against a door panel, 
and lo! the Judge, dressed, and slip- 
pered that none should be needlessly 


disturbed. And in his hand he bore 
a platter of ancient silver, richly 
carved by cunning craftsmen, and 


laden with crystal 'treasures, through 
the thickening outer dew of which 
gleamed rays of tinted light; and I 
whispered unto him: “Judge, I’ve been 
listening to God’s fair feathered 
things, and you, too, are a bird!” 

John was pulled out after infinite 
labor, and we went down, to find 
Charles already seated at the break- 
fast table. Soon came our cook, bear- 
ing a huge white platter, the contents 
of which presently filled the room with 
a most appetizing odor. 

“It’s her own brew of omelette,” 
whispered the Judge. “You’d best 
praise it, even if you don’t like it.” 

Like it! Ye gods! There never was 
one like it, and what with the coffee, 
ravishing toast and other dainties, I 
ate like a harvester, for that break- 
fast was a symphony in foods. 


Ae oes pipes and cigars a-going, we 

drove away through the sleepy, 
smoky shadows which still shrouded a 
faultless road. Up hill and down we 
rolled, over the fairest agricultural 


section of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mile after 
mile slipped behind 
as the good bays 
warmed to their 
work, but there was 
never a tedious 
moment in all that 
fifteen-mile drive. 

The huge purple 
blur of mountain 
gradually became 
more sharply de- 
fined, till we could 
see the matchless, 
billowy outlines of 
unbroken forest in 
all the beauty of 
the new leaf. Where 
a broad creek crept 
lazily beside the 
road, we turned sharply, and, in a 
moment, were in a magnificent cor- 
ridor, roofed with living green and 
winding for miles through the timber. 
We were at the bottom of a V-shaped 
valley with lofty forested hills upon 
either hand. Wild flowers of varied 
hues showed everywhere and the cool, 
scented air quivered with that music 
of all music, the song of the hurrying 
stream. 

This water was controlled by the 
Judge and a few close friends, and 
man could not ask for a prettier bit 
for trout of reasonable size. From 
springs seven miles away, it gambols 
downward to the creek, and fully 
three-fourths of its length is fishable, 
while some fine pools broaden here and 
there. Every yard of it is beautiful. 
At points it slides dark and deep 
through the tall timber, at others it 
sings almost hidden in dense grouse- 
cover; now and then the sun gets a 
fair look at it, and again it brawls at 
the bases of sheer rock cliffs, or foams 
around the opposing bulks of tremen- 
dous bowlders. And always between 
pools it slants in 
flashing riffles—long 
overflows of liquid 
music, a tireless 
treble forever blend- 
ing with the bass of 
its mimic falls. 


figs a spot some 

three miles 
from its mouth, we 
drove into an open- 
ing, beside which 
the team was to be 
left. Here were the 
only signs of man’s 
labor, a few ruined 
cabins half-buried in 
delicate greenery. 
Years before, an 
army of laborers had 


been busy hereabouts, tunneling into 
the mountain, gnawing like human rats 
at the living rock to make huge bur- 
rows for an expected iron monster. 
But the monster never came. The 
toilers were bought off before their 
task had been completed, and nature 
resumed possession and draped the 
scars and the mouths of the huge rock- 
burrows as best she could. 


OHN elected to go one mile down- 

stream before wetting a line, the 
Judge and Charles allowing me the 
same distance toward the headwaters. 
Hence, I had two miles of the best of 
the stream. We parted after agreeing 
to rendezous at the tunnels for lunch. 

After shipping up the little rod, true 
to old custom, I marched into the 
nearest pool till the water came above 
my knees. After one is wet he’ll go 
anywhere, and as no man ever left a 
stream with his trousers dry, he might 
as well get wet at once and be done 
with it.’ The water was cold, but that 
mattered nothing upon such a day. 

While moving about in the water 
getting tackle into proper shape, I saw 
something dart from under the bank 
and go flashing through the outlet, and 
I knew that something was a trout at 
least ten inches long. The sight of 
him was encouraging, so I silently 
worked toward a lower and small pool. 


HE first cast taught me something 

valuable. No sooner had the silk 
touched the water than two ghostly 
shapes fled from the pool and sought 
dark water within the shadow of the 
woods. 

“So, ho!” I thought, “then these are 
educated trout. None of your fearless 
fellows of Canadian brooks, but . 
Normal Graduates of the Glorious 
State of Pennsylvania.” 

Then the fun began. 
behind trees, such 


Such sulking 
crawling and 





... “now and then the sun gets a fair look at it” 
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sneaking, old Walton never dreamed ° 


of. In half a mile five fish fit for the 
basket were killed, while at least thirty 
were scared to the watery whence. It 
was great sport, for every fish was 
fairly earned, and as I did not care a 
rap about the count the performance 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 


je length I came to a grand pool, 

black, smooth, and mysterious- 
looking, with a rope of creamy foam 
along one rock-bound side, and an 
overhang here and there which sug- 
gested hidden water caves. I knew it 
was the place, and as I noted the pull 
of the water near the lower end I 
calculated just where the boss fish of 
that pool ought to be. He was there, 
too, and apparently he had been await- 
ing me for a long time and had waxed 
savage over the 
delay. 

Strong and lithe 
as the bravest of 
his valiant race, 
after his first sav- 
age tilt he fought 
for all that in him 
lay and did not 
yield till he was 
unable to wag a 
fin. Get him out 
of the pool I could 
not, although I 
well knew that his 
struggles probably 
were ruining my 
chances for an- 
other fish as good. 
So we fought it to 
a finish, and after 
a right merry bout 
he was safely 
landed. 

As he lay upon 
a moss-covered 
bowlder, I thought him the prettiest 
fish I had seen. His coloration was 
extremely rich, and his plump condi- 
tion spoke well for the food supply of 
his native stream. He was about 
fifteen inchs long, and, guessed fairly, 
he must have weighed very nearly one 
and one-quarter pounds. Upon my 
light tackle he had felt like a three- 
pounder. 

After carefully packing him in 
greenstuff I placed him in the basket, 
with an idea that he might do me good 
service in the direction of the Judge’s 
cook later on. Then I sat down to 
have a pull at the pipe while giving 
the pool a rest. 


AVING waited about half an hour, 
I again tried the water and suc- 
ceeded in killing a nice half pounder. 
Failing to tempt anything more, I fol- 
lowed the trail about fifty yards, when 
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I came upon two green branches 
crossed, John’s sign to tell where he 
had begun work. In a _ nice-looking 
pool immediately below, I rose and 
missed what looked like a_ three- 
quarter pound fish. Shortly after, to 
my surprise, a really large fish made a 
half-hearted attack, then retired under 
the bank. As there was nothing more 
to be done in this direction, I tramped 
back to the rendezvous. 

Here I found Charles attending to 
the horses and he showed about a 
dozen fish of fair size, and told me 
that the Judge had done even better 
and would probably be late in getting 
down. So we concluded to have a bite 


and lounge about for an hour or so. 

Charles knew of a beautiful spring 
where the water bubbled from under 
a root into a hollow about the size of 











and the mountain, the stream and the 
horses, and the trout, and the whole 
blooming outfit, but we did not—and 
it was pretty good stuff at that! 

As he handed me my dose, Charles 
remarked: “This is a wonderful 
spring, and perhaps, old man, you may 
see your wife here, too,” Charles fan- 
cied I was single. 


ze OD forbid,” I fervently ejaculated, 
“for if I could see her she prob- 
ably could see me as well!” 

Charles’ left eyelid quivered slightly 
as he took his, and he grinned as I 
muttered Kipling’s lines: 

“Ho! you ’oly beggars, 
Cough be’ind your ’and!” 

We became quite sympathetic and 
confidential upon this little episode, 
and when the energetic Judge found 


us, two hours 
later, we were 
sprawled out on 


our backs smoking 
and yarning in the 
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. “Strong and lithe as the bravest of his valiant race, . . 


all that in him lay” 


a peck measure. Never before in my 
life had I tasted better or colder 
natural water. It was hard to believe 
that it had not been carefully iced. 
With this crystal brew of nature’s 
compounding we washed down a most 
palatable lunch, after which Charles 
became reminiscent. 


“T LOVE this little spring,” said he. 
“T’ve been all over these moun- 
tains and there’s no such water to be 
found anyhere else. Just fourteen 
years ago today I saw this spring, and 
right where you are sitting I first saw 
my wife. The Judge and I were fish- 
ing, and the ladies made up a picnic 
and met us here. Let’s,” he continued, 
as he reached for his pocket, “drink to 
this best of all springs.” 
It was a mighty big flask, and some 
fellows, maybe, would have drunk to 
the Judge, and to John, to the wife 
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. he fought for 


laziest of lazy con- 
tentment. He had 
fourteen good fish, 
and when pres- 
ently John ap- 
peared with nine- 
teen more, the 
total made as 
pretty a trout pic- 
ture as man could 
desire to see. 

The _ evening’s 
work yielded near- 
ly a dozen, the 
dear old Judge 
killing one which 
fairly outranked 
my big fellow, and 
which made _ the 
Judge the happiest 
man that ever left 
a brawling brook behind him at even- 
tide. 

The return drive through the grand 
corridors of the woods was a thing to 
be remembered. We were just suffi- 
ciently weary to properly appreciate 
the cushions and the easy springs; we 
were thoroughly satisfied with a long, 
carefree day well spent, and we had 
something worthy of manly prowess 
to lay before the ones at home. 

Through the scented twilight we 
rolled, our nostrils filled with sweet 
woodsy odors, our ears ringing with 
the vesper songs of joyous birds. We 
had been to Nature’s altar, and were 
passing outward through her grand 
cathedral. — 


HE others smoked in silence while 
I listened for the one voice needed 
to perfect that magic scene. 
(Continued on page 242) 





Real white water—Note drop in the rapids 


ARTER sure said the word when 
( he suggested that “the flies 

might bother us a bit.” I’ll 
sign the dotted line that for two weeks 
we hadn’t averaged three hours sleep 
a night—and my nerves were feeling 
like a bargain shirt that had been 
through the steam laundry. 

With the first haze of morning light 
the hordes of “musical eagles” de- 
scended from the trees or came up 
from their graves—any way they ar- 
rived and made their presence 
both known and felt—individu- 
ally and emphatically. 

I swear I never swore a dozen 
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Picture to yourself one of those 
speedy little, short winged scout planes 
darting here and there—a flashing 
swordsman standing upon the prow de- 
livering lightning thrusts through the 
whirring blades of the propeller. Sure 
it’s impossible—yet there’s the deer 
fly. He’s there and gone before you 
know it—by the time you feel the cut, 
he’s away over there on that stump, 
contentedly gnawing at a chunk of 
meat from the back of your neck. 


AUAUUAUCURUTIE SAUCES 


Mosquito 
Moose 
and 
Mascalonge 


Canoeing thru 
Canadian Wilds 


By HUBERT G. FOOTE 


a distance and makes straight for the 
nearest exposed portion of epidermis. 
Then he settles quickly, marks out a 
claim (standing room), tucks a nap- 
kin under his chin and starts drilling 
—all while you are batting an eye. 


F man could get the habit of settling 

down to business that way, the effi- 
ciency of the human race would jump 
about ’steen per cent. Sure you can 
kill him—and a dozen others at a slap 
—but it only makes room for 
more. No race suicide among 
the “skeets.” 

Understand—I’m not saying 


“swears” before I hit Quebec in 
July. Now I’m doomed _ to 
shovel coal with Nicodemus— 
unless by chance St. Peter was 
ever in Quebec—in July. Then 
he’ll welcome me with open 
arms and whisper in my ear 
“No charge for that, son.” 
Really though—I do believe 
that our efficiency experts got 


This is the third of a series of articles de- 
picting a remarkable canoe trip thru the 
northern Quebec wilderness. The journey 
was made without guides and with only the 
aid of uncertain maps. Beside containing a 
great deal of information about this country, 
the narrative holds some good humor and, 
in addition, offers helpful hints on the sub- 
ject of north woods canoeing and camp life. 


that you can’t handle a crew of 
mosquitoes—it can be done— 
but we didn’t do it. 

We had just finished a hot, 
back-breaking portage, up into 
Lake Sassaginatta. A quick 
swim in the cool green waters 
of Sassaginatta lowered our 
temperature about 90 degrees 
and raised our spirits in pro- 


one of their fundamental ideas 
—the division of labor—from 
the flies of the north. They 
were the original ‘shift work- 
ers.” The “skeets’” are with you all 
night, taking a scant two hours snooze 
just before dawn—then they come out 
“to have a bite with us” for an hour 
or so. Then out come the black flies 
and the deer flies marching abreast. 

The deer fly is attentive company all 
day while the black fly retires along 
in the afteroon and gives the reins to 
the sand flies. 


qh tiny louse-like bird gets tired 

(and full) when the sun starts 
slipping—then the “musicians” come on 
for the night shift. 
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HROW your dunnage into the canoe 
—take a running start from back 
in the brush—a last swish at the pur- 
suers and then dig to it with the pad- 
dles, driving the canoe out into the 
wind. Nothing short of a gale worries 
them—paddle your blooming head off 
—when you’re all in, stop and look 
around. You will usually find a con- 
voy of from 10 to 50 of the little 
angels sitting on the sunny’ back deck 
—primping themselves. 
The north Quebec mosquito is much 
like the chinaman in battle—he has no 
fear of death. He just spots you from 


portion. 

We carried no watch but the 
sun was “getting well over 
towards California,” as 
Schmidty expressed it. 

The mosquitoes forced us back into 
our clothes and the place slowly as- 
sumed the orderly disorder of camp— 
the cooking fire was quickly started 
and the pots going. j 


ANP now the problem of bread con- 

fronted us and the time had come 
to put our baking outfit and system to 
the actual test. The camp was divided 
into two cooking camps of three and 
four men respectively, each having its 
own cooking outfit and supply of grub. 
Upon first thought this plan may ap- 
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pear wasteful of time, labor and weight 
of equipment. The summer, however, 
proved it to be highly efficient. It 
eliminated one of the commonest causes 
of friction—the menu. To get seven 
men to agree in a camp where all are 
cooks, each with equal authority and 
different appetites, is sometimes im- 
possible. And where men are together 
in the bush for two months little points 
of friction sometimes become fighting 
issues. 


ACH baking outfit consisted of a 

frying pan, 12 inches across and 
2 inches deep, of 1/16 inch iron. This 
thickness of iron is necessary for an 
even spread of the heat from the bed 
of hot coals. For the top we had 
bought a milk pan, one of the large 
flat type used in letting the cream rise. 
_We cut the pan down until it was 
about two and a half inches deep. To 
keep the edges from cutting we had 
made a rolled edge with the two axes, 
the big axe as an anvil and the small 
axe as the hammer. Slipped over the 
top of the pan with one-half an inch 
hanging outside the rim, it raised the 
top of the ‘‘oven” two inches above the 
rim of the pan and four inches above 
the bottom. 

We made a special baking fire at 
the edge of camp. It was really a small 
bonfire for the single purpose of form- 
ing a bed of coals. To try to use the 
cooking fire for baking is disastrous 
to the progress of the rest of the meal. 


Pike steak for supper 
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When the batter is ready, the bonfire 
is pushed away a few feet and started 
on a new bed of coals adjacent to the 
one in immediate use. 


HE batter was mixed—one-half cup 
of corn meal to a cup of flour. The 
quantity of baking powder was deter- 
mined by trial—first using the stand- 
ard one tablespoon to a cup of mixture. 
The pan greased and heated—the mix- 
ture poured in and the oven placed on 
the flat bed of coals which have been 
open to the air for a minute or two. 
Flaming coals will burn the bottom 
crust before the rest of the loaf is 
cooked through. A.handful of bright 
coals placed on the cover helps to 
raise the loaf and then browns the 
top. 

The cover fitted over the rim of the 
frying pan and where the handle 
came in at the side the cover had to 
be cut to fit down snugly. The prongs 
thus formed were bent down, making 
a crude hinge so that the front of 
the cover could be lifted for examina- 
tion without spilling the top coals. 

The results were surprising—be- 
ginning with a moderately hot bed of 
coals produced a light yellow under- 
crust and the over-coals painted an 
autumn brown topcrust. It was a 
beauty, light texture and thoroughly 
done. Later such productions were 
expected and any reduction of quality 
was met with disapproval. But the 
first specimen removed our fears 
that we might have to live on flap- 

jacks. 


IFTEEN minutes on the coals is 
the average time for a loaf two 
to three inches high. As soon as the 
bread is finished it is removed and 


Ready to make camp for the night 


the cake batter—chocolate, raisin, or 
spice is ready and sizzles into its “in- 
cubator.” A new baking fire is un- 
covered by moving the “baking fire” 
back to its first bed. 

The cake was badly burned on the 
side towards the fire, showing us the 
necessity of an _ occasional circular 
shifting of the pan. The question of 
who should get the burnt piece was 
quickly settled by one man stacking 
the three pieces (speaking of the three- 
man camp) and the other two men 
making a blind choice of 1, 2 or 3. 
This method was used by both camps 
throughout the summer and _ settled 
many potential disputes quickly and 
fairly. 


HE sun was still an hour high when 

we finished supper and Schmidty 
had “licked the pots.” I felt much as 
the well known blacksmith is supposed 
to feel after a hard day’s work and 
I leaned back against a huge fallen 
log, lighted my pipe and drank in the 
peace of the scene—the mirror-like 
surface of the lake broken here and 
there by the swirl as a fish broke 
water in search of an evening meal— 
some jumping clear of the water. and 
others coming to the surface and wal- 
lowing lazily. 

Then Cleve showed his hunting in- 
stinct or was it the promptings of his 
appetite? 

“Want some partridges?” he whis- 
pered to Schmidty. 

“Sure—and don’t forget the gravy,” 
laughed Schmidty. 

“Come on—there’s oodles of them 
back on the trail where we came 
through the blue berries—” 

“Go get ’em, boy—I wouldn’t move 

(Continued on page 242) 





























How to Build a Small Fishing Skiff 


An Ideal Boat for an Outboard Motor 


T takes only a few warm sunny 

days early in the spring to start 

the fisherman overhauling his out- 
fit and making it ready for the ap- 
proaching season. As a rule his mind 
at that time generally wanders to some 
far distant spot way up the lake or 
to a certain rocky and weedy cove way 
over on the other shore, 

He remembers the dandy bass fishing 
he had once or twice just above that 
group of rocks and how the white 
perch fairly jumped out of the lake to 
meet his flies in mid air just beyond 
that old ice house runway. What 
pleasure those trips really did give. 
He goes on thinking how kind it was 
of friend Jim to loan his fishing skiff 
on these several occasions. Then he 
gets enthused. My! wouldn’t the joy 
be complete if this season he had a boat 
all his own! Just imagine how Al 
and Tom would enjoy an invitation 
occasionally! 

For a fisherman in just such a mood, 
this article is intended and written. A 


By C. E. BRADLEY 


sort of “starter” for building a service- 
able little fishing skiff for ordinary 
inland lake fishing. This little skiff 
with its twelve foot length and four 
foot two and one-half inch beam is just 
the type and size a couple of pals can 
enjoy to the limit. 


HE construction details have been 
carefully planned to be as simple 
as possible. The frame construction 
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type of skiff as pictured in the accom- 
panying drawings is a far easier type 
of boat for the amateur to build than 
the single board, bent-sided skiff. Any 
real handy chap, such as fishermen are 
for the most part, can readily tackle 
the job of building and make a real 
creditable job of it too. First of all, 
study the drawings carefully and go 
over the list of material, as follows: 

Frames—White Oak, %” x 2%” x 
34” length; Side Stringers—White Oak, 
%” x 1%” x 14’ (2 pieces); Chine— 
White Oak, 5” x 13%” x 14’ (2 pieces) ; 
Stern Board—Cypress, 1%” x 18” x 
3’ 6” long; Side Planks—White Pine or 
Cypress, %” x 12” x 14’ (4 pieces); 
Bottom Planks—White Pine, %” x 6” x 
75’ (running feet); Keel—White Oak, 
7," x 4" x 14’ long; Deadwood—Spruce, 
1%” x 10” x 5’ long; Stem Piece— 
White Oak, 3” x 3” x 24” long; False 
Stem—White Oak, 3” x 3” x 24” long; 
Seats—Cypress, %” x 9” x 16’ length; 
Half Round Molding—White Oak, 1%” 
(2 pieces each) 14’. 
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The frame molds 
can be easily made \\ 
just as shown on i\ 
the frame con- \\ 
struction detail \\ 
drawings. The WW 
stern board should Ma 
be sawed out and 
planed true to the 
dimensions’ given, 
also. The edges of 
the stern board 
against which the 
bottom planks and 
side planks fasten 
will have to be 
beveled slightly. 
The beveling will 
have to conform to the curvature of the 
boat and is required in order that the 
bottom and side planks will lay fair 
along the edge of the stern board. 
This beveling can be done after the 
frame is assembled and when the 
planking is being put on. 

The stem piece can be sawed out tri- 
angular-shaped after the pattern indi- 
cated in the sketches. With the com- 
ponent parts of the frame completed the 
assembly or setting up of same can be 
proceeded with. A level cellar floor 
makes a good place for this. First, how- 
ever, you should make sure that the exit 
door from the cellar will permit the pas- 
sage of the boat. This, of course, will 
have to be sideways, that is, the boat 
will have to be “up-ended” so that the 
beam is lengthwise with the height of 
the door, for very few cellars are pro- 
vided with a doorway over 50 in. wide. 
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BKEG 






Keec: 





gree AMEDD TO SKEG 





‘KEEL 1S SLOTTED BACK A SHORT DISTANCE THE 
(SLOT BEING WIDE ENEOUGH To AavdUT THE SKEG: THE 
STRIP FRO THE KEEL 18 BENT Down UNDER. THE 


SKEG AND NAILED TO 17 *- 


BE very careful to set all the frames 

central and plumb to the drawing 
dimensions, for upon this depends the 
general appearance of the boat. Fasten 
everything with good quality galvan- 
ized screws, in an upside down position 
as shown by the drawings. 

After you have satisfied yourself 
with the assembling of the framework, 
the planking can be fastened on. This 
is really the most fascinating part of 
the work. The side planks are first 
sawed out to somewhere near what 
their “developed shape” actually is. 
The developed shape of each plank 
can be secured by taking a _ tem- 
plate or pattern of each plank on a 
strip of wall paper—and, by the way, 
it is well to provide yourself with 
one or two rolls of inexpensive wall 
paper for the making of these tem- 
plates. 


Sanco srtut BENT FRord HERE. 


In fitting the 
planking, take spe- 
cial care to see 
that the seam or 
joint is closed at 
the inside even if 
it does not quite 
meet at the out- 
side. If the seam 
is tight at the in- 
side, caulking cot- 
ton can be forced 
in the open crevice 
at the outside in 
order to close the 
seam and make 
same water - tight 
if required. 

The bottom planks are nailed with 
galvanized boat nails or screwed with 
galvanized screws to the bottom edge 
of bottom side plank and chine piece. 
These are simply 6-inch wide pine 
strips laid fair and true across the 
bottom. After all the bottom planks 
are fastened on, the keel piece and 
deadwood or skeg can be fastened on 
the bottom. This is very simple work 
and needs no explanation other than 
that shown by the sketch showing detail 
of same. 


1S boat can now be turned right 
side up and the seats and decking 
put in place, and the knee pieces fitted 
to the stern board and oarlocks fitted in 
place. 
The half round mouldings should be 
fastened along the top edge or sheer at 
(Continued on page 242) 





SETTING UP DETAILS: 
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The Troubles of Spring Trout Fishing 


When and Where to Angle for Trout in Early Spring 


T is only the experienced angler who 
] is really alive to the many varied 

difficulties we must meet and over- 
come at the opening of the trout sea- 
son. The over-ardent amateur, even 
the expert enthusiast, is apt to start 
off to. be on the water the first hour 
allowed by law—no matter if wind, 
snow, ice or a combina- 
tion of adverse condi- 
tions—they go. The 
experienced angler is 
different. He will pa- 
tiently await and wise- 
ly postpone his visit 
till he is assured the 
weather and water are 
favorable, fit for fish- 
ing in comfort, if not 
with success. Not, in- 
deed, is it because he 
is less ardent, or less 
sporty, or less a lover 
of the game; he is 
simply wise after 
many, many failures 
to wait and fish with 
reasonable _ pleasure 
and success. Spring 
is erratic, a delusion 
and a snare, yet it 
ought be fairly good— 
balmy air, normal 
water with insects on 
the wing and chances 
to get trout reasonably 
sure. Such favorable 
conditions happen once 
in ten years—at least 
so I found it for forty 
years. 


N my book, “Trout 

Stream Insects,” the 
dates are noted when 
insects first appear; 
also when trout begin 
to feed —first on the 
bottom after. creepers, 
in midwinter for 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


then that the water’s temperature will 
rapidly rise from ten to twenty degrees, 
according to the sun and absence of 
cold wind. When I see minnows, red- 


fins, dace and other young fishes mov- 
ing about at the riverside, I know trout 
will respond to the fly and other lures, 
although it is certain that trout have 





ruary. In a previous article it is 
stated that I found English nymphs 
were dressed too scant for success in 
our waters, and for that reason I de- 
veloped, after many tests, a nymph 
with a feathery bump, or semi-wing, 
and additional hackle which appears 
in the water like an adult insect with 
partly developed wings. 
These six different col- 
ored nymphs have 
proved very effective 
later in the season at 
the surface of clear 
water, where they float 
quite as good as the 
regular dryfly. 


Fok spring fishing 

with high but clear 
water, if you will sink 
to the bottom with the 
aid of split shot, either 
nymphs, caddis creep- 
er, trout helgramite, 
very small grasshopper 
or cricket, even a tiny 
crawfish, trout will be 
sure to take either one 
or the other. The size 
and number of split 
shot used is determined 
by the strength of 
water flow. The lure 
must touch the bottom 
and remain for a while, 
then be slowly lift- 
ed up to the surface 
and slowly dropped 
back to the river bed. 
If this is repeated, 
time and again, from 
place to place, if any 
trout are there they 
will surely take it, not 
only in running rivers, 
but in still-water lakes. 
I am aware it seems 
out of place to use 
crickets in April when 


nymphs and minnows, Fortunate indeed is the early spring angler who takes two fish on a cast the natural cricket 
at the surface for does not appear till 
insects. The main JULY. ee Gune cap ent 


trouble of early fishing arises from a 
single cause, which is, whether aquatic 
trout food is dormant or active. 


ALE aquatic creatures, including min- 

nows, stir up from the winter’s 
dormant state to become active on the 
very day that snow and ice has melted 
and the cold water has run off. It is 
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been feeding on riverbed creepers in 
deep water where the temperature of 
the open air has less or no effect if very 
deep. 

During the last few years much at- 
tention and study has been given to 
creepers and nymphs on or near the 
bottom, more particularly in England, 
where the season opens early in Feb- 


trout with cricket and tiny grasshopper 
after vain effort with other lures on 
two occasions, one in still waters, the 
other sunk in deep river water. 


qe method of fishing bottom creep- 

ers is treated in another chapter. 

If the weather be cold and windy 
(Continued on page 240) 


Choosing the Size of Shot 


An Important Consideration for the Smooth Bore Man 


(O)enities the size of shot for 
any purpose seems like a sim- 
ple proposition. It is, if you 
never use more than one load, if all 
your shooting is trapshooting, or if 
most of your hunting is for one variety 
of game. But choosing the shot for a 
variety of shooting is like choosing an 
Easter hat. Some people try every- 
thing in the place and are still unde- 
cided. In addition, there 
is no accounting for tastes 
and ideas. Even today 
there are people who insist 
that derby hats, including 
brown derbies, are becom- 
ing. Nevertheless, there 
is usually a definite rea- 
son why certain things are 
preferred for certain pur- 
poses. There is a reason 
why certain shot sizes are 
better for some shooting 
than for others. 

Block shooting, 2. e.; 
shooting at wooden blocks 
with a shotgun, has been 
a common winter sport in 
many country districts in 
the East for nearly a hun- 
dred years. It is nothing 
but the old rifle shoot for 
turkeys and chickens, ex- 
cept that shotguns are 
used, because they are 
more common in those 
neighborhoods. 
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(pete sportsmen still 

shoot at wooden blocks 
4 to 6 inches square, each 
of which contains a fine 
X or knife cut, the inter- 
section of the cross-lines 
of which designates the 
exact spot to be hit. The 
blocks are fired on at 20 
or 25 yards, and the neo- 
phyte would naturally 
expect that, with our mod- 
ern fuill-choke shotguns, finding the 
center of the X after a load of shot had 
hit it would be as easy as counting 
the spots on the back of a beetle after 
an elephant had stepped on it. 

But it didn’t take the average turkey- 
match shooter very long to discover 
that hitting the center of the X and 
putting two dozen shot in the block 
are two entirely different proportions, 
as different as investing a thousand 
dollars in Wall Street and investing 
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Cc. S. LANDIS 


that thousand in a stock that immedi- 
ately thereafter advances ten points. 
Most shooters reasoned that if the 
average gun and load would place fifty 
shot in the block its owner would have 
a very good chance to vary his usual 
diet of ham, bacon and sausage. And 


if it put twice that many pellets on 
the board he had just twice as good a 
chance to bring home a turkey. 






Chilled 





Drop 





Diam- 


care in regulating the choke so that 
extra evenness of pattern resulted, all 
helped. But not one of them could hold 
a candle to the plan of reducing the 
size of the shot. Whenever a man could 
slip in a couple of loads of 9’s, 10’s or 
12’s, when everyone else was shooting 
8’s, 7’s or 6’s, old John Probability 
reached out and grabbed him by the 
hand and fairly yanked him over to- 
ward the turkey coops. 
After some bright indi- 
vidual had demonstrated 
the value of fine shot and 
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No. No. in Milli- light loads by winning 

in Oz. in Oz. Inches meters nearly everything ata 
Dust 4565 04 1.02 couple of matches, the re- 
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sult was the printing of a 
set of handbills reading 
something like this: 


BIG 
TURKEY SHOOT! 
A block shoot for tur- 
keys will be held at Jones’ 












9 585 568 .O8 2.03 Corner, Saturday, Janu- 
aTyvaLlD. 
8 409 399 09 2.28 Nothing smaller than 
No. 8 shot may be used. 
73 345 338 094 2 AT Each contestant will be 
supplied with factory-load- 
f; 999 991 10 9.54 ed shells containing not 
over 14 ounces of shot. 
6 AP 2oS RNa ss <1 een JOHN SMITH. 
5 172 168 12 3 02 HE reason for such 
regulations is evident 
to anyone who will study 
4 136 132 13 3.30 a table of American 
standard- shot sizes like 
3 109 106 14 3.53 the one illustrated in this 
article. 
2 88 86 15 3.78 In one ounce of 8’s 
there are 399, or roughly, 
1 73 71 16 4.06 Vé 400 shot; in one ounce of 
9’s, 568—40% more; in an 
a ounce of 10’s, 848—more 


TABLE OF SHOT SIZES 


Various and clever were the many 
devices that were provided to give each 
25-cent chance a dollar’s worth of 
winning opportunity. There were any 
number of ways to help beat the usual 
proportion of one compared to the total 
number of chances; usually by invok- 
ing the help of the law of averages. 

Special choke -boring, long barrels, 
light powder charges, slow powders, 
special wadding, tallowed loads, exces- 
sively large shot charges, and extra 


than twice as many; in 

an ounce of. 12’s, 2,326, or 

6 times as many. In dust 
shot there are 4,565, or 11 times as 
many. 


ET a man shoot two shots with 12’s 
to two for each of the others who 
shot 8’s and theoretically he had 12 
chances to their two. Almost as many 
as Bill Bryan tried to give us in those 
dear old days where a lot of people 
expected to get the world for nothing. 
Now it is comparatively easy to tell 
(Continued on page 247) 
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Lost Dog 


A Tale of a Stray Hound Who Proved to 


day, the snow had been sifting 

around and piling up as it does in 
midwinter in the Finger Lakes country 
of central New York. We were getting 
that kind of bitter cold weather which 
sets man and beast shivering and 
seeking shelter, when through my office 
window I saw a big upstanding noble- 
looking foxhound standing in the snow. 
He didn’t seem to mind the tempera- 
ture, and I made a mental note that 
someone surely owned a foxhound with 
enough red blood racing through his 
veins to make him unmindful of wind 
and weather which chills most 
of us to our very bones. Then 
I got interested in my work 
and might never have thought 
of that rugged black - and - tan 
hound again had I not spied 
him the following day sitting 
upright on a _ snowdrift, and 
somehow he had a far-away look about 
him which made me think he might be 
a lost dog, so I went out to the ship- 
ping-room and asked George Clapp, 
who likes dogs, if he knew whose dog 
that was. And George said the dog 
had been hanging around a week or 
more, but couldn’t be coaxed into the 
plant. Most any hound dog will fol- 
low me, so I sallied forth to see if, by 
chance, some good fellow’s address 
might be on that dog’s collar, and I 
used all my skill in a vain effort to get 
my hand on that black-and-tan, but 
about twenty feet seemed to be the 
danger-line over which he would not 
permit me to advance, and the net re- 
sult of my maneuvers was that the dog 
bolted and ran toward town as I have 
seen a frightened deer run up in the 
wilds of Quebec, and right there it 
came over me that I had seen the dog 
somewhere, but when and where was 
the question. 


|: was a wild and windy January 


yeu who have grown up with dogs 

will know how the memory of a dog 
stays with you—just as will the mem- 
ory of a person, and you know how 
you will sometimes remember, all of a 
sudden, just when and where you saw 
that particular dog or person; so you 
will not be surprised when I tell you 
that up at Spencer Lake—18 miles 
from my home town of Ithaca, N. Y. 
—I was doing my best to reduce a huge 
pile of steamed clams at an Elks clam 
bake when around the corner of Bob 
Angel’s Spencer Lake Hotel trotted a 
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By LOU SMITH 


hound which looked as though he was 
mighty hungry and convinced me he 
was hungry by cleaning up a ten-quart 
pailfull of table scraps in record time. 
The more I thougth about it the more 
certain I was that the hungry hound 
of that hot and sultry summer’s day 
was none other than the cold-resisting 
dog I had so recently discovered; so I 
offered a box of cigars to any gfun- 
maker who would catch that dog, and 
immediately they began in all sorts of 
ways to win those cigars. They coaxea 
him with food and they coaxed with- 
out food; they often started in calling 
him nice dog- 
gie and wound 
up calling him 
most anything 
but a nice dog, 
and still he 


roamed the 
Ithaca hills 
unfettered by 
the chains of 
man; then one 
day I could 
hardly believe what I saw, which was 
that self-same lost dog playing like a 
puppy with a small boy, romping 
around and now and then taking that 
boy’s hand in his mouth so tenderly, 
then stopping to have his head patted. 
No lost dog now, just a good old pal to 
a fun-loving kid, and to that kid I said: 
“Boy, can you hold that dog?” and the 
kid said to me: “Sure I can, why not?” 
And my answer was: “Boy, if you will 
take hold of that dog’s collar and hang 
on ’til I get there I will give you a 
new dollar bill,” and the boy got a good 
grip on that dog’s collar with both his 
hands, Then I started toward them, 


Be a Winner 


and an affectionate dog reverted in a 
second to a wild dog, jumping and pull- 
ing, performing most of the antics one 
sees a green bronco perform when first 
a cowboy throws a leg over him; but 
the boy was game, and that dollar 
looked big. to him. He hung like death 
to a nigger and eventually I did get 
my good right hand on that dog’s col- 
lar and the kid let go. Then I expected 
this man-fearing dog to show fight, but 
he didn’t; he just looked up as though 
he expected a mauling, and when I 
patted him he wagged his tail and fol- 
lowed me into my office. 


N EXT morning there was a beautiful 

tracking snow, and as generally 
happens on such mornings a half dozen 
Ithaca gun-makers who like the fox- 
hunting game as do I were at my 
house at daybreak. Lost Dog wanted 
to go along with Prince and Ted when 
we boosted them into the tail-end of the 
Dodge truck we use for hunting; in 
fact, Lost Dog didn’t need any boost- 
ing; he sailed into that car as one 
would expect a grayhound to take the 
jump, and away we went up the Inlet 
Valley about seven miles to the 
little white house which nestles 
over under the hill. It is there 
John Wilson and his good wife 
dispense hospitality to us fox 
hunters, and just above John’s 
house we picked up a fox track 
made the night before, and Bill 
Davis sugested we keep Prince 
and Ted on chain, letting only 
Lost Dog loose to see whether 
he was or was not a red fox 
dog. So we did it Bill’s way, 
and a black-and-tan dog went 
loping over the knolls up the 
Inlet until he got to the hill 
East and south of West Danby, 
when his tune changed and we knew 
his fox was up. 


“PALER about speed—Lost Dog had 

speed to burn, and how he could 
take a fence, not through it nor under 
it—but over the top without touching 
it, and he seemed to have that fox 
sense one finds in a dog once or twice 
in a lifetime of fox hunting; knew 
just which way to go to pick it up when 
the trail was lost in a roadway or on a 
hill covered with crust from which the 
loose snow had blown away the night 
before, and it wasn’t long. perhaps a 

(Continued on page 238) 


Recollections 
of a 
Nova Scotia 
Salmon 
Angler 


LAURIE D. MITCHELL 


By CAPT. 

"LL wager that about this time 
| some of the boys at Mill Village 
and Charleston are overhauling 
their salmon tackle in preparation 
for the opening day of the salmon 
season in early spring. I can 
visualize Harry Lockwood tying up 
two or three flies for the early fish- 





A twenty-pound trophy 


Valuable Notes 
on 
Salmon Tackle 
and 
Angling Methods 
in 


Nova Scotia 


and usually where the current was 
slow. There was one “pool” be- 
low the Village Bridge in tidal 
waters, where old Joe Manthorne 
—now dead and gone—used to 
catch salmon on the fly, with the 
sea-lice still on them. I remem- 
ber taking one there myself many 


ing on those long-shanked Limerick seasons ago and the fish was 
hooks. The old pattern we always up and down the bank of the river quite lively for that time of the 
used — tail, Golden Pheasant crest; waiting for the sun to come up. All _ year. 

body, yellow pig’s wool; hackle, orange; the early fish were taken between This early fishing will never become 


wings, Golden Pheasant tippets 
with long Jungle Cock; cheeks, 
Blue Chatterer. Many a one 
have I tied for the boys—yes, 
thirty years back! 

I wonder if Bill Greenlow will 
have to saw the ice out in order 
to fish his favorite pool opposite 
his neat little home? Bill was 
always lucky in the early fish- 
ing, nearly always getting the 
first fish of the season. Then 
there was our “guid” Scotch- 
man, A. A. Buchanan, a fine 
fisherman and sportsman, who 
still goes to the Medway for his 
salmon fishing, and, like many 
of his countrymen, he loves to 
spin with a silver Devon or a Phant 
along about the middle of March 
that beautiful’ reach below 
Falls. He gets them, too. 
Another lure, used success- 
fully by Lester McKinnon, 
an inveterate fisherman, is 
the “Wagtail.” 


ESTER has taken -some 

good big fish on Salters 
Falls in the “pool” half 
way up the Falls. I can 
recall a half dozen keen 
fishermen of the old days 
who always showed up on 
the opening day, weather 
permitting, who would take 
their stand sometimes by 
daybreak to hold an espe- 
cially good “pool,” or walk 


Glodeo 
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ILLOUTIILUUU 


In the picturesque Medway river flowing 
through beautiful Nova Scotia, good salmon 
angling is obtainable. Captain Mitchell 
has spent many years on this stream and 
from his fund of salmon lore. he has 
written this article which will prove in- 
valuable to those who contemplate taking a 
trip to the north in quest of this lordly fish. 


' an PUITITITTTTTATTTTTTTATTTHTATTTTTATATTTATTTTATT TTT TNTTTTTTTTTT TTT a 
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Salters Falls Bridge and Mill Village 
Bridge, about two miles of river and 
in water about 6 to 7 feet in depth, 


om see 


on 





Sun-splashed riffles ’mid rugged forest-clad banks 


with the every - day 
sportsman. It is altogether too 
strenuous and cold. Only the 
native, who is out after the 
dollars it brings him, will flog 
the waters all through February 
and March, often without get- 
ting a single fish. Talk about 
patience! 


popular 


RACTICALLY all the rods 

used by the natives are 

made of seasoned ash, 14 to 15 
feet long, and all spliced. Saul 
Newell, an old Micmac Indian, 
was a famous rod-maker, and 
one of the best casters I ever 
knew. It was a pretty sight to 
that line going out straight as a 


rush, with never a fault. 
It is a well-known fact among the 


natives that there is a run 
of salmon up the Medway 
as early as January and 
during the cold months they 
lie in the deep and easy 
water. As the weather 
gets warmer they draw up 
into the faster water, some- 
times choosing to lay behind 
or ahead of large rocks or 
ledges or in an easy run of 
gravelly bottom, and thus 
they continue to work their 
way on, up to the spawning 
beds. The spawning in the 
Medway continues through- 
out the late Fall. Two of 
the largest spawning beds 
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known on the river are at Westfield at 
the lower end of Pomhook Lake. I 
have seen fish spawning back of Perili- 
ber Island just below Glodeo Falls, and 
again in the coves below Little Salmon 
Falls, and there are doubtless many 
other places on the river where they 
spawn. 


I N the spawning beds at Westfield, 
great injury is done by poachers 
in destroying the spawning fish with 
hay-forks and this to the great destruc- 
tion of the river. I believe the people 
are gradually beginning to realize the 
value of the salmon and the practice is 
not so frequent as in former years. 
The present Fishery Overseer is a very 
busy man and should have the help 
and respect of all the angling fra- 
ternity in the Province. 
After spawning, the fish become very 


weak and usually fall back into the 
deep waters of Pomhook Lake, where 
after a time their strength is recruited. 
Finally they start working their way 
down the river and attain a clearer 
color and put on a bit of flesh as they 
get nearer to the sea. 


[4 is in March and April that the 

salmon angler on the Medway is 
pestered by the Kelts and Kippers 
(female and male spawned fish) but 
locally known as “racers,” which take 
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the fly very greedily. I remember fish- 
ing just below the Shoal Grounds some 
years ago in March and hooking a big 
Kelt. My leader parted at the line and 
the fish had a No. 6/0 Durham Ranger 
in its jaws with nine feet of leader 
attached. I rowed my boat ashore and 
went up to the house and soaked an- 
other leader. I was probably gonc 
about twenty-five minutes. I returned 
to the same place, and on my first cast 
I hooked the same fish, thus getting 
back my fly and leader. 


HIS shows how voracious these fish 
are when they are moving seaward. 
Many a time I have seen the grilse 
Kelts or “racers” feeding on an early 
“hatch” of flies in the Stillwater be- 
tween the Shoals and Poulters Falls. 
By the middle of May all the Kelts 
have disappeared and, at about that 


time, one looks for a big “run” of 
salmon to come in the river, and if the 
water holds up the fish will surely come 
and keep coming right up to the first 
of July. Usually the grilse strike in 
about the 20th of June. An old saying 
is that “When the firefly shows, the 
grilse have arrived.” It is my belief 
that if we had a good head of water 
on the Medway river all the year 
around, salmon would be ascending the 
river every month in the year. Owing 
to the forests having been depleted by 


indiscriminate cutting and to the recent 
erection of two pulp mills which fur- 
ther destroyed the forests, the river in 
places is a mere trickle during the 
months of July, August and September. 
If it was not for the dams which have 
been built to conserve the waters on 
Molega Lake, the river would be almost 
dry on some of the falls, so we must 
give cerdit to the mills for getting 
water where it is needed most. 


WILL endeavor briefly to describe 

the different methods of fishing for 
salmon on the Medway. Most of the 
fishing is done from a good staunch 
boat with a broad stern, as the river 
is full of rapids, falls and runs, and in 
going over some of these rapids, one 
needs such a boat if one is to come 
through with a dry skin. There are 
very few “pools” that one can fish by 





A peaceful bit of river in the land of Evangeline 


wading. There are certain “pools” on 
the river to whjch salmon resort and 
it is only the resident angler or the 
guide who knows just where the fish 
lie, and the stranger will have to 
depend on them if he wants success. 


THE guides on the Medway are all 
fine anglers, wonderful casters and 
very keen to see their patrons fast to 
a fish. The angler will not go wrong 
if he takes the advice of such fisher- 
(Continued on page 245) 


Jackie Coogan 
Enters the 
Sonny Boy 

Fishing Contest 


HE forest glade, the sparkling 

trout pool, the salty depths of 

the broad Pacific are Jackie 
Coogan’s playgrounds. Just as the 
famous starlet comes by his mimetic 
talents by direct descent, so does he 
acquire his love for the out of doors 
from the pater, who has long been 
a devotee of rod and gun. The inspired 
youngster whose inimitable pantomime 
and histrionic genius is unique in the 
history of theatricals, when not en- 
gaged in developing his joyous photo- 
plays is on the trail to “somewhere” 
with his devoted Daddy. 

Jack Coogan, senior, is a member of 
the American Amateur Trap Shooters 
Association, and of the Catalina Island 
Tuna Club, where the few cherished 
memberships are for those who land a 
tuna of one hundred pounds or over. 
Mr. Coogan’s name was added to the 





Kid 


The 


roster when he landed a “chicken of 
the sea” weighing 114 pounds in the 
short time of 56 minutes. The Coogan 
fish and game trophies are famous in 
filmland sport circles. 


UNS of all sizes and calibres from 
.22 rifles to eight millimeter 
Mausers adorn the walls of the Coogan 
cabin at Manter Creek. Rods, reels, 


hooks, lines and flies (patterns for 
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Jacky aboard “Dicky Bird,’ his trusty steed 


This Diminutive Star 
of Filmdom 
Is Already an 


Enthusiastic Sportsman 


every local condition) have been in the 
process of collection since the elder 
Coogan’s boyhood, and Jackie is heir 
to them all, and what’s more is already 
expert with them despite his tender 
youth. 


RR ECENTLY the Coogans acquired 
for their famous son an eighty- 
acre ranch of virgin woodland, high 
in the California Sierras. Situated on 
Manter Creek at the fork of the Kern 
River, fifty-five hundred feet above sea 
level, the only trail to this enchanted 
realm starts from Brown, California, 
the last outpost to Death Valley. This 
particular private reserve was un- 
known even to old-time forest rangers 
until the advent of the Coogans. 
Jackie’s daily routine at the ranch 
include an early morning dip in 
the swift running mountain stream, 
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Concrete evidence of Jackie’s skill with the rifle 


Manter Creek—the first time the 
youngster dove in he came out sput- 
tering and demanded to know “who 
ordered the ice water.” 


HE last time the starlet and his 

daddy “packed in” to Manter Creek 
they arrvied three weeks before the 
deer season, so had to content them- 
selves without vension for breakfast. 
Jackie says there are more deer on his 
ranch than there are taxicabs in Man- 
hattan. The elder Coogan declares 
that the most charming episode of his 
last trip occurred directly opposite his 
cabin on the creek. In the early morn- 
ing, when the wind was blowing right, 
the Coogans could sit at their breakfast 
table and watch the buck and doe as 
they came stealthily out of the forest 
and down to the stream to drink long 
draughts of the snow-fed rivulet. The 
timid creatures, always on the alert, 
twitching their ears, distending their 
delicate nostrils in search of foreign 
smells, lifting their proud antlered 
heads with a lightning-like rapidity— 
then, without warning, bounding off 
into the forest, the white of their over- 
sized jack rabbit tails flashing in the 
early morning sunlight like danger 
signals. 

Thus Jackie Coogan spends most of 
his playtime high up in the Sierras, in 
sight of the eternally snow-covered 
peaks, romping and playing, and hunt- 
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that often arouses 
members of the 
angling frater- 
nity. Nor is the 
use of the artificial 
lure confined to 
bait-casting for 
bass and pickerel. 
On such famous 
trout streams as 
the Beaverkill, the 
Willowemoc and 
the Neversink, sit- 
uated in the love- 
ly Catskill Moun- 


tains, boys are. 


observed to take 
many fine trout 
each season by 
means of the arti- 
ficial fly. They 
scorn to fish with 
the worm, and 
though their tackle 
be ever so humble 
they are accom- 
plished casters and 
have the true an- 
gling spirit. 


TILL-FISHING 
with live bait 
is a langorous oc- 
cupation and well 
suited to those 
souls possessing a 


ing and fishing— 
learning the art of 
woodcraft from his 
devoted daddy. 


THE Sonny Boy 

Fishing Con- 
test was organized 
in the spring of 
1923 for the pur- 
pose of encourag- 
ing the younger 
generation in the 
art of angling by 
clean, scientific 
methods. 

Among the youth 
of the land, taking 
fish by means of a 
“gob of worms,” a 
cheap ringed hook 
and an alder pole 
is destined soon to 
be an absolute 
practice. On any 
bass lake or river 
in the summer one 
may find boys of 
all ages casting an 
artiticial plug; 
spinner or pork- 
rind lure with a 
degree of facility 
envy in the older 





like disposition or those anglers who 
have passed the zenith of life and are 
given to meditation the while they bask 
in the warmth of the summer’s sun. 
But youth demands action. Your 
average lad of twelve or fifteen would 
choose to cast a plug or fly all day long 
than submit to the ordeal of sitting 
still and holding a rod for a half 
hour. 


And herein lies the secret: Young- 
sters in the country are often seen to 
impale an apple upon the end of a 
sharp stick and then with a smart 
wrist and arm motion to send it. hur- 
tling through the air at a mark, some 
yards distant, often with surprising 
accuracy. It is a boy’s game, and as 
casting requires the same movements 
so also is casting a boy’s game, and 
though a lad makes cast after cast with- 
out reward, he is still having a bully 
time by virtue of the fact that he is 
doing something that demands action. 


OREST AND STREAM invites all 

Sonnyboys to enter the 1924 con- 
test. If you have not already filled out 
a coupon send us your name, address 
and age, and then, should you be for- 
tunate enough to catch that big fellow 
you know about, you will be in line for 
a prize when the contest closes. 


Jackie caught the trout and the gentleman hording them is not 
the guide, but Coogan senior, in need of a shave 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 


WE HAVE ENOUGH TILLABLE LAND 


N a recent paper published in the Medical Quip, 
Dr. Robert T. Morris reviews a book entitled 
“Mankind at the Crossroads,” by Prof. Edward 

' M. East, who says: “There are some sixty million 
acres of drainable swamps. It will mean much 
toil and a great capital outlay to drain these sixty 
million acres, but it can and will be done as fast 
as necessity sets the machinery in motion.” 

Commenting upon these lines, Dr. Morris says: 

“May God forbid! We need these drainable 

swamps for vast crops of fish, musquash, beaver, 
water fowl, lotus, water chestnuts, basket willow, 
silk fiber and other crops which are to bring larger 


returns per acre than now come from some of the . 


best of our arable land. The drainage of wet 
lands often means a lowering of the water table 
for surrounding uplands to such an extent that 
they are permanently injured. It means that a 
few shrewd drainage promoters will secure capital 
by bonding farmers. They will then turn con- 
tracts over to ditching companies. Drained land 
may produce almost explosive crops for a few 
vears because of the excessive nitrogen in an un- 
balanced soil ration. After photographs of rocket 
crops have been taken for advertising purposes the 
farmer is left with a burnt stick in his hands. 
Other drained lands may give the farmer an acid 
muck soil of stained cellulose which is unproduc- 
tive, excepting for expensive chemical treatment 
with fertilizers. Draining our swamps means the 
despoiling of our natural heritage of wet lands of 
the very sort which are today being constructed 
in older countries of the world for the purpose of 
making better food supply and larger income than 
can be made from uplands.” 

In view of the fact that there are now thousands 
of acres of tillable land being abandoned for want 
of labor to work them, the indiscriminate draining 
of marsh lands where water fowl, fur bearers and 
other forms of wiid life take refuge should cease. 


NATIONAL PARK WORK 


RGANIZATION of a committee of five pub- 
() lic-spirited citizens to conduct a thorough 
study of the southern Appalachian Mountain 
Range, for the purpose of selecting the most typi- 
cally scenic area as a national park, was begun by 
Secretary of the Interior Work. 


Invitations were sent to Congressman Henry W. 
Temple, of Pennsylvania; Major W. A. Welch, 
General Manager of the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission of New York; and Colonel Glenn 
Smith, of the Geological Survey, asking them to 
serve on the committee, while the Council on Na- 
tional Parks, Forest and Wild Life, with head- 
quarters in New York, through its secretary, Bar- 
rington Moore, was requested to name the two 
other members. In these communications Secre- 
tary Work said: 

‘““As you know, there has been awakened a wide- 
spread interest in the East in the creation of addi- 
tional national parks, and several bills have been 
introduced in the 68th Congress proposing the 
establishment of areas in several of the Southern 
States as national parks. 

“Our national park system is the finest in the 
world, and in making any additions to it sites 
should be chosen that will be in every respect up 
to the standard, dignity and prestige of the ex- 
isting national parks. I feel, therefore, that there 
should be a thorough study of the southern Appa- 
lachian Range made for the purpose of selecting 
an area that will be typical of the scenery, plant 
and animal life of this range for a national park. 
I am confident that when such selection is made 
the various interests urging the creation of na- 
tional parks can be centered in having the selected 
area acquired. As there are no government-owned 
lands in the East, excepting those acquired under 
the Weeks act for the protection of the headwaters 
of navigable streams and which are designated as 
national forest reservations, any area that might 
be selected probably would be privately owned; 
but little doubt exists, however, that when a suit- 
able area is selected it will be found that the own- 
ers, through patriotic motives, will donate at least 
part of the land for national park purposes to 
remain as a memorial to their generosity and in- 
terest in public affairs. In any event, selection 
should be made and the property purchased when 
the ground is cheap. 

“T have in mind asking a committee of five pub- 
lic-spirited persons to undertake such a study, and 
if you can devote the time this summer I would 
like to have you serve as a member.” 


ANGLING AND ANGLERS 


S long as running waters hold the enjoyment 
of angling, so shall live the name of Walton. 
As long as singing brooks slide quietly into 
larger waters and rivers roll seaward, so shall 
there be fishermen, haunters of still places, dream- 
ers of old dreams, for angling is a pastime as old 
as dynasties and hills and yet young as adolescence. 
When the last fish is played in its cold haunt 
and led ashore, struggling, glistening with drops of 
silvery water, men will continue to fish, dreaming, 
wishing things only fishermen wish. This is why 
it makes boys of old men, why age turns back a 
page to the adventure of youth. One feels fishing 
to be that ache of old desire, the long-lost Fountain 
of Youth. Had De Leon been a disciple of the fly, 
the flowing river, the sheen and melody of morning 
waters, he might have found the answer to his 
longings. As it was, he prowled at the foot of the 
rainbow, 
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Like gossip or a bad habit, fishing misses some 
men and makes captives of others. This intangible 
lure selects men who are apart. Look upon a true 
fisherman—he looks not as other men. Nothing 
favors men in the play and capture of a fish. In 
the hooking of a splendid trout, the boy with a 
birch pole lives in a few minutes all the romance 
of a crowded hour, and his adventure is the pin- 
nacle of adolescent days. He stands on equal foot- 
ing with Walton the prophet or the greatest of 
living anglers or the hired-man hero of boyhood 
time, and is moved with the same sympathetic 
chords and whipped with identical memories. Fish- 
ing makes men one and brothers. 

Angling literature speaks of the gentle angler. 
No other word can describe man in his piscatorial 
play, for it is praise carried to finality. It has a 
lyric quality utterly in harmony with the move- 
ment of waters, the rhythm of winds. It is the 
temperament always associated with men who fish 
with the worm or fly or artificial bait. Fishermen 
do not know why they love to loaf along streams, 
yet the instincts deep in the breast send them to a 
day’s foray, and thus they are pacified and soothed. 
Once an angler always an angler. No man can 
escape the wild control of the mysterious recrea- 
tion. 


HOW DO YOU CLOSE A SHOTGUN? 


F the many accidents that have been caused 
() in the shooting field by rank carelessness or 

simply want of thought, not a few have been 
due to that reprehensible practice of bringing the 
barrels up to the stock when in the act of reclosing 
the gun after reloading. One supposes that there 
are thousands of persons who have never given so 
much as a single thought to this matter; they have 
never seen a gun go off through the striker being 
pushed forward on to a sensitive cartridge cap, 
owing to there not being sufficient clearance be- 
tween the striker and the cap, or owing to the 
former getting jammed. 
gested to them that such happenings, even if of 
rare occurrence, are at least possible, so that this 
hidden source of danger has never so much as 0¢- 
curred to them. When a gun is closed in the man- 
ner indicated, it means that the barrels are raised 
to a point some feet above the ground, and if the 
gun goes off in that position the charge may hit 
somebody and so cause a more or less serious 
accident according to the distance. 

The right way to close a gun is to bring the stock 
up to the barrels, so that the latter are naturally 
inclined downwards instead of upwards. Even 
then, of course, one must take care that there is 
nothing in the way—somebody’s feet, for example; 
but the risk of accident, in the case of discharge, 
is thereby much reduced, and nothing more will 
happen, as a rule, than that the charge buries itself 
harmlessly in the ground. This method of closing 
the gun, with the left hand gripping the fore-end 
and barrels and right hand holding the ‘‘toe” of 
the stock, soon becomes a habit, and it is one of the 
first things to impress upon the beginner. There 
are those, too, of long shooting experience who, 
though probably not knowing in the least how they 
close their guns, might just make a note of how they 
do it next time and perhaps profit by taking these 
remarks to heart. 
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No one has even sug- | 


VALUABLE FURS SHIPPED FROM ALASKA 


HE value of pelts of land fur-bearing animals 
shipped out of Alaska, as reported to the 
Biological Survey of the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, during the year 1923 
was $1,794,159.85, the total number exported be- 
ing 397,287. While this number exceeds that of 
the previous year by 2,040, the value is $5,127.55 
less, because of the lower prices paid for some 
kinds of furs. As usual, the muskrat exceeded all 
others, both in numbers and in total value of skins, 
319,611 of these, having a value of $367,552, being 
the year’s export. Next in order come the white 
fox, numbering 7,939, with a value of $297,476; 
the beaver, with 14,341 skins, worth $258,138; 
and the red fox, with 10,787 skins, valued at $215,- 
740. The most notable decrease, as compared with 
1922, is the mink, 31,983 of these skins being 
shipped that year and 20,668 in 1923. The most 
notable increase is the red fox, 5,979 skins being 
exported in 1922 and 10,787 in 1923. 


BIRD VALOR 


HE fight between a wild swan and a sixteen- 
Jb pound salmon in the neighborhood of Crieff 

is only one of many instances in which the 
noble bird has proved itself to be possessed of 
much prowess and courage. In this case it im- 
paled the fish on its mandibles at the second attack, 
throwing it on to the grassy bank with a torn flank 
and as good as dead. Curiously enough, it made 
no attempt to feed on its prey, and did not offer 
any objection when the salmon was carried away 
by a stray dog. For its size and appearance the 
swan is possessed of extraordinary strength, and 
it has been said that a kick from its webbed foot 
is sufficient to break a man’s thigh. It is particu- 
lary truculent in the breeding season, and will not 
scruple to bar the way against human beings bent 
on visiting its squalid domicile. 


SEASONAL COLOR CHANGE IN WILD LIFE 


ROTECTIVE coloring is generally assumed to 
be such that an animal takes that of its sur- 
roundings and is thereby rendered less con- 

spicuous, says the Shooting Times and British 
Sportsman. But a correspondent of an Aberdeen 
journal writes that he has always understood that 
the Scottish hare changed coior from blue in sum- 
mer to white in winter on account of the latter 
being warmer; and that the game applies to the 
stoat. “Inquiry has settled conclusively that col- 
ors vary in yielding heat or cold. There can be no 
doubt that the idea of white color being of value 
to elude enemies is erroneous. In the former case, 
even on the snow-clad hills, any known enemies 
work decidedly by scent, direct or indirect; the 
eagle and other birds of prey have instinctive no- 
tions of the hare’s haunts. The white color is 
conspicuous on heather moors and on much arable 
or other low ground. The stoat has no enemies for 
which white color would form an antidote. As 
to the ptarmigan or white grouse, the same ap. 
plies.’ We understand the letter perfectly, but 
think that scientists would object to the phrase, 


_ “yielding heat or cold.” 








Some Camp Stoves 
4 Pas are people who can take a 
few damp sticks, a little time 
and an unused match and turn out a 
delicious meal in camp. There are 
others, who, equipped with the latest 
thing in cooking appliances for out- 
door life, get nothing better than 
burned bacon, ashes in the coffee and 

a raw middle in every biscuit. 


old stove lid with four large hinges 
riveted to it, the longer leaves forming 
the legs. This stove, while permitting 
the presence of only one article or cook- 
ing utensil at a time, folds up into a 
space only one-half inch thick and as 
large as the diameter of the lid used. 
It can be slipped in anywhere and sey- 
eral may be used, for that matter. All 
that is necessary is to hold it over the 
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Which goes to prove that skill is 
more to be desired than skillets and 
expensive equipment of other sorts, 
when one copes with camp life. But 
just the same one should have several 
methods for cooking the camp meal, 
snugly stored away, in case of emer- 
gency. One camp site will naturally 
call for one type, another for a differ- 
ent type. It will depend upon whether 
the device used is to be secured on the 
spot, or made beforehand and _ per- 
manent, to be used again and again. 
So let us look at some of the stoves 
veterans of the trail have used. 

Space will permit only a few draw- 
ings. In figure one is shown what will 
be found a great convenience to the 
lone camper or the touring couple, who, 
packed tight in the little touring-car, 
find space precious. It consists of an 





fire and drop it. The legs fall into 
place and brace, one against the other, 
so that it will not fall even on sloping 
ground. To facilitate the cooking of 
quick meals, several holes can be drilled 
through the cast iron, but even with 
these omitted, the heavy metal main- 
tains a uniform heat, superior to sheet 
iron. After breaking camp it is only 
necessary to wrap the stove, knocked 
down, in a sheet of paper and store it 
away. There is no need of going to the 
trouble of cleaning it up. 

As a simple stove, nothing is capable 
of more universal usage, perhaps, than 
the affair shown in drawing number 
two. Here, two logs are rolled near 
together, the fire built between them, 
and two single rods of iron laid across 
their tops. By moving them closer to- 
gether or farther apart they will ac- 





commodate any size of dish. And two 
rods can be stored anywhere when 
traveling. To increase the capacity, 
four or more rods can be used instead 
of the two. Logs used for this purpose 
must be of green wood to prevent burn- 
ing away quickly. 

Drawing number three is another 
modification of the same idea where 
two gas pipes are held over the fire by 
means of four iron rods pushed into 
the ground and the upper bent ends 
set into the ends of the pipes. This 
stove, too, can be knocked down and 
stored in a small space. By setting 
two of the pipe ends farther apart than 
the others space is provided for sup- 
porting vessels of varying widths over 
the fire. 

Then there is often the necessity of 
improvising a stove out of scrap; some- 
thing found on the premises. In this 
case, nothing will fit the hour of need 
better than an old tin pail with several 
notches cut in the rim of the open end, 
and the pail turned upside down. This 
is shown in drawing four., To facilitate 
removal two holes are punched in the 
sides near the bottom, diametrically op- 
posite, and a heavy wire bent into the 
form of a bail and the ends inserted 
as shown. The fire, a small one of dry 
sticks, is first built, and then the stove 
set down over it. It will be necessary 
to lift the stove to replenish the fire, 
but, handled right, this will not be 
necessary for the light meal of bacon 
and coffee and eggs. 

Thus we have covered four types of 
stoves, each within the scope of the 
layman and costing practically nothing. 
Let us glance at a few of those which 
can be made on the spot, from material 
at hand. 

An adaptation of type two is the lay- 
ing of two logs, with green pieces of 
saplings, in place of the rods, laid 
across the top. While the sticks will 
dry out, and, in time, burn through, 
they will serve the purpose for a quick 
meal, though they will have to be re- 
placed with new ones each time. 

Of course you will have a hand axe 
at hand. With this as the only tool, a 
number of dévices can be fashioned for 
cooking over the fire. One consists of 
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a forked stake driven near the fire. In 
the crotch of this stake is placed a long 
slender limb, with the thick end on the 
ground at the rear. Upon the small 
end which is set over the fire, the kettle 
is then hung. The long arm is then 
swung aside when the contents are to 
be inspected or served, and the notched 
stake serves as the pivot. Ordinarily 
the added weight of the one end of the 
arm will more than offset the weight 
of the other, plus the kettle. Where 
this doesn’t happen, a rock can be laid 
on the butt of the arm to hold it in 
place. By the way, it will be well to 
soak any stick, even if green, before 
placing in a position close to the fire. 

Two notched sticks, one driven each 
side of the fire, and a green sapling 
laid across the top will form a device 
for hanging one or a number of pots 
and kettles at the same time. 

One camper carries kerosene, pours 
some on the ground, lays wet stocks 
over this and thus gets his fire started 
in wet weather. DALER.VAN Horn, 

Walton, Neb. 
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Stock Fly Box 


AN you progress in 

the fly-fishing 
game, your stock of 
flies — somehow — seem 












12 
to grow into countless ese NX 
numbers. And when laa tat Seon) 


you start to “tie your 
own,” a _ conglomerate 
mass of receptacles ac- 
cumulates that baffles a 


card index to account 

for. Having gone (ma 

through this stage, I pate 
8&3 /162247 


decided that something 
must be done, and a 
stock fly box along the 
lines of the accompany- 
ing drawing was the out- 
come. This was made 
from a strip of tan cow- 
hide, 39” long by 11%” 
wide (if cut from strips 
allow %” additional for 
each ‘“cut”), the sides, 
11%” by 4%”, being cut separate. 
This was lined with green “baze’’ be- 
fore assembling. The box was sewn 
with beveled edges, outside, making a 
case 154%” by 11%” by 4%”, outside 
measurements; and %” less all the way 

around for the inside, 
poe having three trays, hold- 
fete aseree ing from 2,500 to 3,000 

flies in their 66 compart- 
ments. These trays vary 
in depth to accommodate 
the various flies, meas- 
urements as shown in 
the drawings. Each 
tray was fitted with a 
lid hinged as a cigar 
box, the lid dropping in- 
side the outer walls of 
the trays and laying on 
top of the rows of par- 
titions. A better lid can 
be made by fitting “auto- 
window” material into a 
tin frame, and hinging. 
A little leather tab was 
fastened to the under- 
side of each lid, leaving 
the trays fitting tight 
together, instead of be- 
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ing held up. The handles, with 4” 
straps and buckles, were fitted, as 
shown, with dee rings to act as han- 
dles to the trays. The edges of the 
flap and tops of sides were bound with 
light leather. A larger or smaller case 
can be made, by increasing or decreas- 
ing the proportions, but the one shown 
is large enough for your friends to 
“borrow” (?) flies from—until you lock 
it up. HARRY IRWIN. 


Additional Notes on Rod 
Varnishing 


Note.—In some manner I failed to 
turn in the following with my notes on 
“Rod Finishing,’ published in Decem- 
ber Nessmuk. 

In the above I have given the ‘“‘short 
cuts” in rod varnishing. However, the 
method I much prefer is as follows: 

in an old rod, to remove the old 
windings, scrape carefully with a very 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Touring with Raymond Spears 


Ways and Means of Earning One’s 
Expenses on an Auto-Camping Trip 


F those who desire to go auto- 
() mobile traveling, thousands— 

probably more than 75%—are 
compelled to consider as all-important, 
the cost of the trip. I am familiar 
with this condition from personal ex- 
perience. I have never yet undertaken 
a journey when I had ample funds 
with which to cover the expenses, and 
I know from certain details of my 
ventures that if a man must, he can 
earn his way. Possibly, I may qualify 
as experienced, if not expert, in the 
matter of finding odd jobs of various 
kinds through which to eke out the 
meagre resources of a never-fat 
pocketbook. 

I’ve dug potatoes, pitched 
corn and hay, driven cattle, 
sawed wood, worked on log 
drives, chuted hemlock bark 
down a mountain, split fire- 
wood, been a steamboat roust- 
about, deck hand on a Great 
Lake towbarge, manned a 
sweep on a log raft, that 1 
recollect at the moment. For 
this reason, I cannot find heart 
to be over-harsh on those who 
start forth ill-provided with 
sustenance on their travels. In 
fact, merry youth and young : 
manhood is apt to find half or 
more of the joys of journeying in the 
very necessity of making their way 
as they go. 
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IVING on the country is doubtless 

inherited instinct from the old 
nomadic raids in aboriginal times. 
When I see tourists stop their car at 
some orchard, or garden, and slip over 
to steal a bit of other men’s fruit or 
vegetable products I feel sorry for 
them—they are far behind the stand- 
ard of morality. No man can be a 
thief, even a small thief, and find the 
true zest of life. But there is a great 
satisfaction in the proven conscious- 
ness that in case of need one can at 
any time, in any place, turn his hands 
to honest toil and pay his way. 

Those who are interested in the well- 
fare of our nation’s changing wild 
life conditions cannot patiently regard 
those who plan to go across country 
living on game. Ignorance on this 
possibility has caused a great and 
lamentable slaughter of breeding stock 
of wild animals which the country’s 
well-wishers and (forward - looking 
people cannot excuse nor long tolerate. 
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The worst class of automobile tourists 
number the wretches who wantonly 
destroy game in regions where game 
is already depleted to the vanishing 
point. 

Consider, for example, the state of 
mind of youths who plan to go on 
trapping expeditions in the summer 
months, when fur is hair, and the hides 
valueless. Also, countless youngsters 
and not a few elderly men, scheme 
their lives away figuring on how they 
can make their living having fun 
shooting game, catching fish, trapping 
furs. 


The fact that a person has but little means 
need not deter him from taking a tour— 
provided he is willing to work at almost 
anything and is 
amount 
amount of courage. 


not without 
of resourcefulness 


Unquestionably, I personally know 
the urge to go, and have many a time 
given it full sway—went forth on a 
six weeks trip, for instance, and it was 
just a year before we returned. In 
some respects, my own example is ex- 
ceedingly bad. I doubt not I have neg- 
lected some fine opportunities in 
answering the nomadic instinct. I 
should not tell fairly what I have to 
say if I did not admit this. 


HE fact is, there are thousands of 

people living along the highways 
in automobiles who make their livings 
as they go. The Middle West has its 
crops harvested by men who follow the 
ripening grains northward with the 
early summer, and who follow the sea- 
son down in the autumn, finding winter 
lodgement in the oil country, where 
timber is being cut, or in cattle region 
work. There are a few trappers who 
are expert enough, and who know 
enough different varieties of furbear- 
ers, to follow the furs down the line, 
catching prime skins before the snow 
but after the blue-hide days. Market 
shooters used to follow the wild.fow]l. 
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a certain 
and a great 
This article contains 
some suggestions which will be of help to 
those who contemplate earning their way. 


flight from St. Paul down to the 
swamps of Louisiana, but the increas- 
ing flocks of ducks and geese tell, hap- 
pily, of the passing of that day. 


FISHERMEN migrate, but generally 

in motorboats or _ shanty-boats, 
rather than in automobiles. I have 
seen, however, a few outfits of fisher- 
men in automobiles. Certainly, great 
hordes of hook-and-liners are abroad, 
adding to their larder as they stop by 
ocean beach and mountain brooks. 
They have overfished countless streams. 

Turtling, catching of fresh water 
terrapin, and other edible vari- 
eties offers an inducement, and 
experts make considerable sums 
following this seasonal work. 
Froggers are well known, too, 
in restricted regions, often 
under supervision of laws. In 
fact, no one can undertake a 
campaign, including fishing, 
trapping, hunting, turtling, 
frogging, or other attempt to 
live off of the wild creatures 
unless the laws of each state 
to be visited, and the national 
laws on the’ subject are care- 
fully looked into. If there is 
money in it, local interests are 
apt to have the advantage, and 
trespass laws more and more restrict 
the activities of wandering wild life 
raiders. 


EVERTHELESS, it is true that a 
thousand possibilities of actually 
living on the land exist. Each possi- 
bility, however, demands a specialist. 
One must know what he seeks, where 
to find it, how to gather and dispose 
of it. Consider, for example, the 
market for herbs. Sand Diggers we 
always have with us, and they have 
digged so much, without sowing, that 
now they are generally among the 
lowest of vagabonds, above the grade 
of hoboes. But if they knew other 
medicinal or valuable herbs, they 
could gather tons, where now they find 
afew pounds. A botanist, one familiar 
with the plants and herbs of the fence 
corners, the wood lots, the yards of 
abandoned houses, the stream bottoms, 
would find a constant market for cer- 
tain leaves, stems, roots, flowers, but 
knowledge and experience are neces- 
sary both in gathering and selling. 
Probably button shells and pearls 
could bé found in countless miles of 
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streams where they are now unsus- 
pected, or at least ungathered. bt reight 
rates on railroads restrict the industry 
within certain shipping distances. 


| eee gathering of shells, and cutting 

them into button blanks—disks 
later to be shaped, planed, bored, pol- 
ished and stained—might however suc- 
ceed where shipment of raw stock is 
forbidden by the freight expense. 
Blanks would go without much waste 
weight. Pearls, of themselves, do not 
generally pay. Too few are found, on 
the average. But luck sometimes 
favors a searcher. Not all shells can 
be sold, some being off-color, some too 
brittle, some too light, among other 
things. It all depends! 

These strictly independent outdoor 
occupations merge 
into the odd-jobbing 
of agriculture, help- 
ing for an hour, or 
days or weeks on 
farms or in orchards, 
during the stress of 
special’ seasons. Then 
there are always 
countless farm and 
village jobs. 


Bapiers are go- 

ing on the road, 
in their flivvers, with 
brushes and other 
tools of their trade, 
and they find many 
houses, barns, and 
other buildings which 
they can paint for 
wages—doubtless con- 
siderably lower wages 
than demanded by 
local experts. Car- 
penters, bridge build- 
ers, blacksmiths, iron- 
workers can find occupation during the 
season, and lately I met a number of 
electrical workers, wirers and installers 
who left New York and had found 
themselves too far west.and were now 
on their way east across the Missis- 
sippi, at Memphis. 

In the trades there are certain “fat” 
regions and “lean” regions. Accord- 
ing to the skill one has there is ap- 
portunity. During flush times, when 
money is plenty, workers sometimes 
throw down their jobs, and go forth, 
with ample funds. But they tuck their 
tools into the:car, nevertheless, against 
an emergency. During the great de- 
pression in rubber manufactures, there 
was a sudden upstarting among young 
women in an Ohio district. They had 
in mind going forth from offices, where 
they had work as stenographers, book- 
keepers, and office management. They 
could go from place to place, putting 
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Photo by U.S. Forest Service 


books of garages, stores and small 
businesses in order, bringing up ac- 
counts to date, and installing simple 
systems of accounts. 

The number of women, from girls 
to middle aged, who wish to cut loose 
and earn their way across country is 
astonishing—perhaps. Many plan to 
go with families. Some think of going 
alone—which is not at all advisable. 
But I should not care to suggest that 
there are many regions in the United 
States territory where two, three or 
four sensible and competent women 
could not travel with security and 
pleasure, putting up with the difficul- 
ties of touring and camping. There 


are those who even earn their own 
way, 


as they go. Countless young 





couples sally forth, and whole families 
make livings on their way from place 
to place. The fact is, the farthest 
places in the nation are little different 
from those around home, and our 
people are pretty much alike, at heart, 
everywhere. A girl who makes her 
living in New York or Boston would 
find Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
other communities pretty much alike 
and so with villages and regions. If 
one can’t make good at home, out 
yonder the same difficulties are met, 
with the additional one of being a 
stranger. Work is generally easiest 
found among friends. It doesn’t come 
to any one as an offer of great success 
—it must be sought, by men or women. 


RAs? of the Mississippi, and north 

of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
there is more doing in town and 
country, with corresponding increases 


of opportunity per square mile, or hun- 
dred miles of highway. Picking and 
choosing in work is always easier 
where there is a great variety of jobs. 
New York State, as one of the great 
agricultural states, manufacturing 
states, business states and pleasure 
states, is probably the best country in 
the world in which to find work of a 
particular kind. Nevada, with its 
flocks and herds, its mines, and sca‘ety 
population offers as little as any state 
to the nomad. 


HE West is wonderful, but its op- 

portunities are limited, compared 
to the manufacturing regions. They 
do use husky, athletic youths on 
ranches, but if one cannot ride horses 
—hbad ones—and dig 
fence post holes, and 
rope cattle, there are 
few chances of the 
tenderfoot finding 
work. Expert garage 
workers can find 
work here and there, 
of course. But one 
might well hesitate 
crossing the _ 1,500 
miles of desert and 
mountains to look for 
a job in California. 
Jobs are there, but 
also great numbers 
of people have gone 
there looking for easy 
times in a glorious 
climate, and such mi- 
grations of humanity 
are not always easily 
assimilated. As in a 
gold rush, countless 
numbers are sure to 
be disappointed. The 
jobs offered by the 
West are found in mines, on railroads, 
in electrical construction, highway 
making, timber cutting, and the more 
or less simple tasks to be had in 
villages and cities. 


HE oil towns in their booms draw 

great crowds, not all of whom 
come to work. Transportation, espe- 
cially truck driving, is one of the more 
attractive jobs. Good drivers, compe- 
tent to take stages or burden carriers 
over western highways, might easily 
see through almost all the regions. The 
varieties of this commercial driving 
available for the job-seekers are in- 
numerable, from long hauls on enor- 
mously difficult highways or tote roads 
to dam and transmission construction 
to the highly specialized long-distance 
stage and touring routes on the main 
thoroughfares, as the runs from San 

(Continued on page 250) * 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Abe LaFave, the Veteran Guide 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Vie of the sportsmen and anglers 
who visit the Manitowish Waters 
of northeastern Wisconsin will doubt- 
less recognize the grizzled countenance 
of Abe LaFave, the veteran guide and 
lodgekeeper of Island Lake, in the 


This interesting group of lakes is a 
little over 400 miles north (slightly 
west) of Chicago by auto, over splen- 
did roads. These roads are so good 
that we have driven it all in one day, 
though most autoists would prefer to 
make a one and one-half day or two 
day trip of it. With a good easy rid- 





Abe LaFave, the veteran guide, preparing a meal on Rest Lake, Wisconsin 


photos accompanying this sketch. They 
were made of Abe one glorious Sep- 
tember day in 1921, while he was pre- 
paring noonday lunch on the shore of 
Rest Lake. I have been told that Abe 
objects to being photographed. He 
was not aware that my Tessar-eyed 
Graphic was looking at him at the 
time, so if he sees these in FOREST AND 
STREAM, it will be the first that he 
knows of the matter. However, as it 
is over two years since they were made 
I hope that he will not be angry. 

Rest Lake is one of the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque of a group of 
about a dozen lakes which are con- 
nected by more or less narrow straits 
or streams, in Vilas County, Wis., just 
north of the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation. Most of these lakes are 
deep and the water in them cold, so 
that they furnish good trout, bass, pike, 
pickerel and musky fishing. It is need- 
less to-say that resorts and fishing 
camps are numerous, and most of them 
have ample accommodations for tourists. 


ing, long wheel-based car it is no great 
task to a real auto fan. After the 
first 300 miles north from Chicago— 
most of which is cement road—much 
of the way lies through fine timber 
and along the shores of beautiful tim- 
ber-clad lakes. 


There are something over 518,000 
acres of lakes and about 1,000 camps 
and resorts in this region. The fishing 
season is long and a great variety of 
good “reel sport” is to be had nearly 





all the time. With exception of north- 
ern Maine it is my favorite vacation 
land. 
I. S. TROSTLER, M.D., 
Chicago. 
The Buck Law 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N your February number I came 

across a story by Henry A. Roberts, 
“Big Game Hunting in the North.” Mr. 
Roberts tells us that a few years ago 
some polliwog law-makers and men 
who knew nothing concerning conserva- 
tion of deer caused the laws to be 
placed on the statute book that de- 
creased rather than increased the deer. 
He calls the Buck Law the foolish law. 
Now Mr. Roberts, here are a few facts. 
Since the Buck Law came to Penn- 
sylvania, there has been a steady in- 
crease in deer, and there are less ac- 
cidents from shooting. When a man 
shoots now he must see what he is 
shooting at. During 1923 in a certain 
section of this state doe deer became 
very numerous and the state made out 
about 100 special female deer licenses 
at $5.00 each, and they had a hard 
time to get any one to take a female 
deer license. It is a disgrace to be 
called a doe killer in this state. In a 
few years we will have the best game 
state in the Union. Thanks to our 
game commission and our good sports- 
men. 

Yours for the Buck Law in every 
state. 

WALTER KELSHAW. 
Pennsylvania. 


No Puppies for Sale 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ILL you please insert in your 

magazine a notice to the effect 
that the full blooded English beagle 
and her puppies, a photo of which was 
published in your February number,. 
are not for sale? I didn’t intend the. 
photo as an advertisement and I wish 
to say that I have no puppies for sale. 
I am getting so many inquiries from 
all over the country that I would ap- 
preciate your printing this. 

JETTA W. ERNEST, 
East Rye, N. H. 
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here's a Bungalow Camp 
: at the NIPIGON 


Just across that roarin’ river from the 
weatherbeaten town. A big, comfortable 
camp tucked away in the woods on a 
bluff where the Nipigon runs out of Lake 
Helen for its last wild dash to Nipigon 
Bay and Lake Superior. 


Nipigon’s great lure is the square- 


tailed, red-spotted trout, monarch of 


swirling pools and boiling rapids. The 
“Nipigon trip’ takes several days by 
canoe, with experienced guides. One 
sportsman last summer made his 28th 
trip in 30 years. It keeps him young. 


He’s never landed better than a 10- 
pounder. Wants to break the Nipigon 
trout record—now 1414 pounds. 

This Bungalow Camp makes an ad- 
mirable starting and finishing point for 
the river trip. It also offers excellent 
one-day fishing trips, for bass as well as 
trout. 

You have your own cozy bungalow. 
Meals are served in the community 
house. Your womenfolk would find the 
camp thoroughly restful and enjoyable. 
Open from June 15 to September 15. 


For further particulars see any Canadian Pacific 


Agent. 


Offices everywhere. 


In New York at 


44th and Madison. In Chicago at 140 S. Clark. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 





EASTERN 


WESTERNERS 
say its the best | 
outdoor shoe 









Many 
Styles 
for Mcn 
and 
Women 


BUCKHECT 


Buckstrips” 


Ves should know. They have“every- 
thing’’ in outdoors—all sorts of conditions to 
try the mettle of a boot. Mountains and forests, 
lakes, hills and snowfields. 

Westerners do know. For years they hi ave 
hunted and fished, hiked, camped and climbed in 
sturdy Buckhects. For 67 years we have worked 
to perfect the shoe these people now call their fa- 
vorite. Now thousands of eastern men and women 
are buying these shoes. 

Send for our free Style Book’and see the many 
different styles in these wonderful shoes. Buck- 
hects give you just the things you want—comfort, 
long wear, water resistance, form fit, and good ap- 
pearance. But they do more than that. They 
combine these qualities more perfectly than any out- 
door shoe you have ever worn. 

“‘Buckstrips’’are made only by us. Exclusive, 
patented features. A tough strip of leather sewed 
around the vamp in moccasin style with strongest 
linen thread. Inside the regular vamp is a firm 
soft leather lining, making a double vamp. This 
doubles the wear and helps keep out dampness. 
The ‘‘Buckstrips’’also hold the shoein shape. Soles 
are tough oak tanned leather. As waterproof asa 
leather shoe can be made. Uppers are,either 
chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or 
of lighter ‘‘Glove-Like’’ leather where water 
resistance is not desired. Unusually good looking. 
Prices, $6 to $17. 











Three thousand retailers sel] our shoes west of 


the Rockies. If no dealer in your town carries 
Buckhect shoes we will be glad to fill your order by 
mail. Our special method insures a good fit. If 
not satisfactory return at our expense. Your 
money refunded. We pay all parcel post charges. 


Agents desired east of the Rockies where we have no dealers. 


Write for this FREE Style Book 


It shows the best styles for men and 
women in every sport. You will be 
pleased if you select your outdoor shoe 
from this Style Book. 
Mail Coupon Today 
RUCKINGH AM & HECHT, 

2 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of your 

free Style Book. 
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Still Hunters 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NCLOSED you will find a_photo- 
graph that was taken last October 
up in Bradford, N. H. It might be 


| interesting for you to know that we 


three fellows have been gunning to- 
gether for the past fifteen years. We 
never used a dog but just our natural 
instinct. Reading left to right we are, 
Richard Smith, Harry Crockett and 


| myself after a day’s shooting. 


A. F. Barstow, 
Malden, Mass. 


A Warning to Dog Owners 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE mother of “Little Peat” was a 

black and tan hound. The father 
was unknown. Before he was three 
weeks old he would wobble into the 
room where I was confined to bed and 
“bawl” for me to reach down and pick 
him up. I had to lay on my back and 
could not see the floor, but when he 
would see my hand reaching down, he 
would put the back of his neck under 
it and change his “tune” so I would 
know he was ready. 


At five weeks he was almost the color 
of old rose and if a man with a good 
sized hand placed it on its edge, Little 
Peat could stand behind it without be- 
ing seen. I had been in bed almost 
two years, so make a guess what his 
company was worth to me! 


Against my wishes, he was given the 
thigh bone of a chicken. “Just to 
suck on, he’s too small to splinter it,” 
I was told. A poodle though, was not 
too small and Little Peat, evidently, 
got a small splinter stuck in his throat. 
For two days, wheezing and suffering 
greatly, he came to my bed time after 
time for help. I could do nothing for 
him except stroke his throat to ease 
the pain, as I was an invalid. No 
one else in the house knew how to re- 
lieve him and the services of a veteri- 
nary were out of my reach. 


It. will identify you. 


The third day he came into my room, 
almost blind and barely able to stag- 
ger, and before he got to the bed for- 
got, in his pain, what he was there 
for and staggered out again. 

A dose of heroin let him sleep until 
he could be chloroformed. His death 
taught two the crime of “taking a 
chance” and feeding chicken bones to 
a dog. 

ART REPPETOE, 
Maumee, Ohio. 


Attention Cardignan! 


Wes the gentleman who wrote the 

article “Training the Beagle” in 
the March, 1924, number of FOREST AND 
STREAM kindly write this office? One 
of our subscribers is anxious to get in 
touch with him and unfortunately we 
do not have his address. 

—EDITOR. 


The Black Snake 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE snake referred to in “A Wood- 

land Tragedy” was undoubtedly 
from the description of a large Pilot 
Blacksnake (Coluber obsoletus). The 
writer made a mistake in killing the 
snake, as the species feeds largely on 
the small vermin which infest the fields 
and take an annual toll of the farmer 
of millions of dollars. The species is 
non-venomous and usually docile and 
well-disposed toward human _ beings. 
Unfortunately this good-natured dis- 
position has led to its practical extinc- 
tion in many areas where it formerly 
abounded, as it makes no resistance 
when attacked by man, does not try 
to escape and so is easily killed. 

It is arboreal in its habits. The 
specimen referred to had _ probably 
climbed the tree in search of food and 
so chanced upon the squirrel, which 
was the far less useful member of 
society. 

A few years ago, I had a specimen 


-of this variety, about six feet long,- 
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The Latest Al. Foss Creation 


The Jazz Wiggler has been designed with two purposes in mind: 


First, to make a Pork Rind lure that will be the last word in effectiveness as a 
fish-getter. 


Second, to produce a lure without sacrificing quality or effectiveness, which 
through simplicity in manufacture can be sold at a price within every angler’s reach. 


The Jazz Wiggler is the first fish lure ever made by pressure die casting. The 
cost of specially constructed dies is prohibitive except with lures of thoroughly proven 
effectiveness before being put on the market. 


All Foss Lures must stand over one year’s gruelling test in the hands of Mr. 
Foss and his angling friends before being placed on the market. The Jazz Wiggler 
has stood the test. However, the performance of Al. Foss Lures in the past is your 
guarantee for the Jazz Wiggler. 


The Jazz Wiggler will take more fish than any competing pork rind lure, regard- 
less of price. 


It has the lowest center of gravity of any lure of this type—positively cannot 
turn over. Minimum amount of air resistance—casts easily. 


Nothing movable but the self-clearing spinner. More “‘weedless’”’ than any of 
the so-called weedless baits—yet has no wire guard to ward off the pte, 


The Jazz Wiggler is made in two sizes: 14 oz. with 3/0 hook and %% oz. with 
5/0 hook. ‘a 
There is nothing we could say about the Jazz Wiggler that has not already been ye 
claimed for ordinary lures. It has cost us thousands of dollars for tools, dies and / aL. Foss, 
so forth to produce this lure. AI it will cost you is fifty cents to try it. Thisis  / 1712 Columbus 


the “most fish-gettin’est” lure ever offered anglers for fifty cents. eA Glagelana® 0, 

: / Enclosed find $1.00 
If your dealer has not yet got the Jazz wiggler send the coupon and one for which send me one 
dollar for a Jazz Wiggler and a bottle of pork strips, by mail, postpaid, (J oennnecnee oz. Jazz Wiggler 


1 and bottle pork rind. 
Designed and made by ray iad ah 


AL. FOSS 
1712 Columbus Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Superiority 
OR years one man has stood 
out as the world’s greatest 


automobile driver. More than 
sixty times he has crossed the 
American continent on record 
trips. His races total half a 
million miles. A wonderful 
driver, surpassing other won- 
derful drivers through almost 
incredible endurance. 


To lead year after year requires a 
definite margin of superiority. This 
is why Meisselbach Reels win the most 
tournament and fishing prizes, are the 
most popular everywhere. They, too, 
: 2 have that extra margin. 

Unsurpassed for fine run- 
ning, and with these impor- 
tant points of superiority: 
Lighter and smaller for same 
capacity; in casting models 
i 7) unequalled free spool and 
level winder; instantaneous 
“takapart” for necessary 
The “Rainbow,” daily cleaning and oiling. 


A Leader for Every Use 


“Rainbow’’—favorite single-action reel 
for fly-casting—$5 and $5.50. 

““Takapart’’—most popular bait-casting 
reel, 100 yards, fixed or free spool, $7 to $9. 

“Tripart’—understudy of the “‘Taka- 
part,’’ similar models, 80 yards—$6 to $s. 


““Okeh’’—most perfect bait-casting reel, 
cork arbor, level winding, free casting, fixed 
or free spool—$12.50 and $15. 


“Triton,” “Neptune,” “Surf,” right for 
all salt-water fishing—$18 to $36. 





Ask any reliable Dealer for 


Meisselbach 


Fishing Reels of Quality 











The new 
“Okeh’’ bait- 
casting reel— 
free spool, 
level wind- 
ing and free 

casting. 





— — — FILLIN AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — 


a 


A, F. MEISSELBACH Mra. Co., Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Send me a complimentary copy of the new ‘‘Okeh’’ Bite 
Book, containing useful information on fresh-water fishing. 


BAY Ee DCALON MeL i ere vests larceny aia atte Gnu. isa c are asd ecole FS2 
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which I captured near Syracuse, N. Y. 
It was sunning itself, stretched out 
among some rocks when I discovered 
it. It made no effort to get away, and 
coiled up contentedly in the bag in 
which it was carried. It lived for 
about four years in my collection, 
thriving on mice and English sparrows. 
Finally it died through failure to shed 
its skin properly. It was always good- 
natured. When the cage door was 
open, the snake would climb out upon 
one’s shoulders and then to the floor. 


iIt could climb up the corner of the 


room by bracing itself against the ad- 
jacent walls. It would readily climb 
from the top of one window to an- 
other, and would there curl itself up 
for a nap. It was called Jocko, and 
apparently knew its name. It was a 
great pet with the children, who liked 
to hold it, because of its good nature. 
There was great lamentation when it 
died in the manner referred to. 


It is to be wished that people in gen- 
eral, and sportsmen in _ particular, 
would abstain from the promiscuous 
killing of snakes. We have few poison- 
ous varieties, and they never attack, 
unless provoked. Some very useful 
varieties are already on the verge of 
extinction through the useless slaughter 
made of these creatures. Some people 
advocate laws to prohibit this prac- 
tise. They would be useful, but educa- 
tion can do a great deal. 


EDWIN T. WHIEFFEN, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Crappies 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


READ with a great deal of interest 

an article in a recent number of 
your magazine, with regard to fishing 
for the minor basses, and was particu- 
larly interested in the part with refer- 
ence to fishing for crappie, since much 
of our fishing is for this particular 
fish. They abound in the North Texas 
lakes, and in the streams of Oklahoma, 





and the sport derived from the catch- 
ing of these fish is one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life. 

To a “real fisherman” this may seem 
tame sport, but when I add that I am 
the mother of three healthy, active chil- 
dren, who are themselves lovers of the 
great outdoors, and for whom no 
ordinary excuse will suffice when my 
husband and I attempt to leave them 
at home while we slip off for a quiet 
fishing trip, I am sure that contempt 
will be converted to tolerance, at least. 

Those who have tried fishing for 
crappie when a school of them is biting, 
and have three youngsters fishing close 
at hand, know something of the strenu- 


- ous time we undergo, for there is the 


usual tangling of lines, hung-on-a-snag 
trouble, lost hook, etc. The excitement 
attendant upon the occasional landing 
of a three pound crappie or big mouth 
bass only increases the sport and things 
are lively generally. 

We hie ourselves to Medicine Creek 
in the Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma 
between May and October each year, 
which is to us the Elysian period for 
fishing, and have never yet failed to 
have a most delightful and successful 
fishing trip. Bream, large and small 
mouth bass, channel cat and crappie 
abound there in large quantities. 


We need no alarm clock to have us 
astir on the mornings of our contem- 
plated departure. Each member of the 
family lends a hand to the tasks inci- 
dent to getting off, such as packing the 
car, preparing breakfast, setting the 
house in order, and by sun-up we are 
usually twenty-five or thirty miles from 
home. 


The drive of seventy-five miles plays 
a large part in the pleasure we derive 
from the trip. The cool, crispy dawn, 
the beauty of the rising sun across the 
rolling prairies, that are a mass of 
wild flowers of purple and gold hues, 
the drive through Ft. Sill, which 
nestles at the foot of the Wichita 


(Continued on page 256) 
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This looks almost good enough to believe, but even nitro powder leaves some trace 
of smoke after firing! 
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Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—any where 


These Johnson Enthusiasts 





Bought Years of Motor Boating Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold 

more Johnson Outboard Motors last year than 
any other make: its dependable performance has 
definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other 
outboard motors, 


Compare the Johnson’s appearance with that of other 
outboard motors. Instantly you will be impressed by 
its clean-cut look. Then compare its construction— 
and you'll understand the reasons behind its out- 
standing durability and unusual performance that 
have assured thousands of Johnson owners years of 
motor satisfaction. 


This hitherto unknown durability and dependability 
result directly from the fact that L. J. Johnson, while 
appreciating the soundness of the “outboard” idea, 
saw clearly what was the matter with old style out- 
board motors and applied sound engineering prin- 
ciples to the Johnson Motor. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal steer- 
ing andreversing with automatic tilt and the Johnson 
shock-absorber drive to prevent damagefromsubmer- 
gedobstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; 
the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor 
that givesa perfect firing mixtureatallspeedsand tem- 
peratures ; the Johnson Quick-Action Magneto that 





lohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
weight; twin cylinder design that does away with 
vibration and consequent damage to a light boat. 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached 
to any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse power and drives a rowboat at from 7 to9 
miles per hour or a canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 
power, flexibility and dependability goes real portability, 
for the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


It can be carried in a Suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 


In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, pleasant, certain 
water-transportation within everybody’s reach. It makes 
rowing obsolete for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
and everyone who wants to get the most out of the water. 


Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a free demonstra- 
tion— if you don’t know him write us for FREE CATALOG 
and we will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 

Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 








GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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| An Immense White Perch 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM sending you a photo of a white 

perch, weighing 3 pounds 10 ounces, 
length 18 inches. Twelve years ago a 
game warden named Allan David, who 
is now deceased, put fourteen barrels 
of these fish in Prospect Pond. A few 
of the sport followers paid for them 
and the carting up to the lake from 
the depot. During the last two or threo 
years we have been catching them. I 





am an ardent reader of your magazine 
and several of my fellow fishermen told 
me to write to you but I thought it 
might not interest you. 

When I caught this fellow, I was 
fishing with the ordinary tip-up traps 
on a dark day, using both chubs and 
shiners for bait. I did fairly well and 
about twenty minutes to five I got the 
white perch. I surely felt proud, I will 
tell you. Since then a few about a 
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BU ae Closep psa . ‘| | pound and a pound and a half have 

| been caught. 

GEORGE J. HEALY, 
Taunton, Mass. 











A Pipe of Briar So Rare 


That We Insure It 


VERY man who has had a pipe 

crack or burn through, or had the 
stem snap off, will welcome the WDC 
Milano, the insured briar pipe. 

The Milano is a perfect product of the 
pipe-maker’s art, hand fashioned from the 
heart of age-mellowed Italian briar. With 
fair treatment, the bowl should give a 
lifetime of sweet, cool smokes. But should 
it crack or burn through, the Insurance 
Policy entitles you to a new pipe free of 
charge. Even the stem is covered by a 
liberal breakage clause. 


Dealers everywhere sell the Milano in 
24 popular shapes—$3.50 and up. The 
Insurance Policy is. packed with your 
pipe. Look for the’ White Triangle on 


MILANO 


Jt awe” 
CThe Insured Pipe 


The Milano is made by 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 











This white perch weighed 3 lbs. 10 ounces 
and was 18 inches long 
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The Fust 


HE fust day—out along the 

crick—a-bubblin’ joyful-like 

aroun’ the rocks—like hit wuz 
glad cause hit’s spring agin! Yuh 
fin’s a Jikely-lookin’ spot—a leetle 
patch o’ sunlight on deep watér—’n 
ole stump at the aidge— 

Jes’ flip yore fly out thar—make hit 
sorter skip a leetle—yuh know how. 
Ef yore jedgment’s good ’n they’s a 
trout-fsh thar—yuh’ll git ’im! 

A streak of drippin’ silver outer 
shadow by the stump—yore reel 
a-whinin’—yore heart a-floppin’ like 
a kid’s! But yuh fights ’im becuz yuh 
loves hit—’n he fights yuh becuz he’s 
game! 

But yuh gits ’im—arter a good stiff 


The Prest-O-Pocket Stove—light, compact, fits your 
side pocket. Its single burner cooks food so rapidly 
that a full meal for six can be served piping hot ina 
very short time. The tank also furnishes gas for the 
camp light—the same small iank so universally used for truck lighting. Ask for the Prest-O- 
Pocket Stove wherever you get your camping, hunting or fishing equipment. 


Prest-0-Pocket dtove 
and Prest-O-~fite Yas 







rs 





uv April 


scrap. He’s a fish—thet fust trout of 
the season—ain’t so big ez some yuh’ll 
git, but he’s the fust one an’ he fit 
yuh hard. 

Tired out an’ happy, but by an’ by 
yuh cools down a bit, an’ the marrer 
in yore bones gits ‘col’—then yuh 
hones for a good hot cup of Javvy. 
Jest a minit on yore Prest-O-Pocket 
Stove, an’ yuh drinks thar ’side the 
crick. ’N then yer warm agin clean 
through. 

Thet stove is the fishin’es’ stove 
thar is. Jes’ gas, but } jes ’ tech a match 
to it—n yuh gits ar’ arin’ hot fire 
right now. Rain nur win’ don’t bother 
hit none. An’ ez fur ez gas is con- 
sarned—why yuh kin git hit anywhar. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc 
Small Tank Sales Department, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK : 30 East 42nd Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 599 Eighth Street 


IN CANADA: PREST-O-LITE COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltp.,Toronto 
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Note: Ed Towner has writ- 
ten a cook book for campers— 
telling how he cooks the simple 
tasty things that out-door men 
love. Your copy is ready — 
FREE. 

A camp light to attach to the 
Prest-O-Pocket Stove tank may 
behad forasmallsum It givesa 
real light and doesn’t blow out. 

There are thousands of Prest- 
O-Lite Exchange Stations, 
scattered all over the country, 
where you can always get a full 
tank for your empty one and 
you pay for the gas only. 

Write for your copy to-day— 
say you want “Ed Towner’s 
Cook Book,” and address De- 
partment 4B. 


© 1924. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 








You'll Catch More Fish 


With the New Fintail Shiner 


e 













No. 2100. 
Price $1.25 


Weight 34 oz. 


Length 4 inches. 
If there ever was a lure that looks and acts like a natural, 
living, breathing, wiggling minnow—the Fintail Shiner is 


I’! Its beautiful life-like colors, scale finish, flat sides, 
flexible fins, swishing tail and patented mouthpiece will 
make any live minnow call it ‘‘Brother.’’ And does it 
fool even the big, old, wise fish? Just try it once! That’s 
all we ask! 


MIDGET (14 oz.) PIKIE 





Sh No. 2200. 
> Price 85c 
=_) 


Length, 234 inches 


Made just like the larger Famous Pikie Minnow for 


fishermen who want a strong, light, floating and diving 
minnow that wiggles like the dickens! Nothing else like 
it. Made in natural Pikie and 5 other colorations. 


FLOATING INJURED MINNOW 









No. 1500. Price $1.00 
Weight 34 oz. Length 3 inches 

The old bass aren’t going to let this easy meal get away 

from them—if they can help it. IT’S A DEADLY KILLER 

wherever bass are found. You’re losing fish until you get 

one. Color a beautiful blend of dark green, silver and 

red scale finish. 


FEATHER CASTING MINNOW 
A Mighty Good Fish Getter—Weight 1/2 oz. 


vibrating spinners makes feathers 
Wiggle like pork rind. Hook dreps in slot behind body 
making it weedless and a better hooker. Red body with 
white feathers and 3 other colorations. Price 85c. 


POLLY WIGGLE 
No. 1700. Price $1.00. Weight 4% oz. 


Gets the big ones in the bad places. Be ready for a 
good strike when you toss this weedless, wiggling Polly- 


Something new! Loose 


Wiggle into the pads or weeds. It’s the only pork rind 
lure in itself for surface or under water. Made in natural 
and white and red 
Mrs. H. Waltz, of Chicago, says, ‘‘All of your baits are 
wonders,’’ 

FLYROD _.\ \\] FLOATING 

Win \\y 
FLEXIBLE \\\| FEATHER 









It’s different! Very light and the hook carrying the 
feathers is loosely attached to the body giving more move- 


ment. Seale finish. A real fish getter. Made in natural 
Creek Chub and 7 other colorations. Price T5c. 
FLYROD A little light lure 
CRAWDAD “ith body about an 
inch long ,squirrel 
tail claws, feather 
legs and tail. Made 
to float and for use 
with split shot 
Slight short jerks 
create life-like move- 
ment. Natural and 
Baca tan colors. 
: Price 75c each. 


It is our unwavering policy to give you every year—not 
just something new—but SOMETHING NEW AND 
BETTER—hbaits that will Catch More Fish! Now it is 
the Fintail Shiner! You never saw fins and tail on a 
wooden bait. before, just the same as you never saw the 


Seale Finish before we produced it, not the Pikie Minnow, 
nor the Floating Injured Minnow—and this year is the 
first time you ever laid eyes on a flyrod crawdad. Be 
sure to get real “‘Creek Chub’’ baits—not poor imitations. 
Yet them from your dealer or direct from us. All baits 
laranteed satisfactory in every Our catalogues 
REE fer the asking. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


174 SO. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


respect 
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Vandals in Fur and Feathers 


Spring is an opportune 
time to destroy vermin 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


HE birds and 
animals here 
illustrated are 

on the “black list” of 
practically every con- 
servation commission 
in the United States. 
They are the chief 
members of the ver- 
min group and live 
almost exclusively on 
useful wild life. 

No. 1 is the Amer- 
ican Crow. Wary and 
elusive to the point of 
uncanniness, he is apt 
to prove too plentiful 
for the good of game 
and song birds every- 
where. His besetting 
sin lies in his love for 
the eggs and young 
of nesting birds, and, 
being gregarious in 
habit, he accomplishes 
much destruction, es- 
pecially in the spring. 

Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 
harmful hawks. In 
order, they are Coo- 
per’s, sharp shinned, 
and American gos- 
hawk. Being falcons, 
their delight is to dart 
yon, and 
with ceaseless energy, 
to search each covert 
and potential refuge 
of Bob White, grouse and Songster with 
evil purpose. The sharp-shinned hawk 
is the smallest, Cooper’s next in size 


and the goshawk the largest of day- 


hunting raptorial birds. These three 
hawks are not to be confused with 
members of the useful group, red- 
shouldered, red-tailed and rough-legged, 
whose part in nature’s economy is to 
rid the fields of rodent pests; the great 
soaring birds should not be molested. 


N2: 5, the great horned owl, is one 
of the worst offenders and a 
menace difficult to cope with, due to 
its being nocturnal in habit. Bubo 
preys upon grouse, quail and rabbits 
chiefly, though he hesitates not to add 
all song and insectivorous birds to his 
diet when opportunity offers. He is 
the only owl which should be shot, the 
others doing more good than harm. 


No. 6 is the blood-thirsty weasel, 
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From N. Y. Conservation Commission report 


The black list 


whose coat is brown in summer and 
white in winter. By means of his pro- 
tective coloration and lithe, sinewy 
body, he is able to carry on a success- 
ful (from his standpoint) campaign 
against all creatures from sparrow to 
pheasant, twelve months in the year. 
His lust to kill is insatiable, and the 
pity of it all is that he sucks but a 
few drops of blood from his victim and 
then seeks fresh prey. Weasels should 
be trapped and destroyed at every 
opportunity. ’ 

No. 7, the scolding, chattering red 
squirrel, could convince anyone of his 
innocence by his looks, were not his 
life history so well known. He is 
noisy and quarrelsome, driving away 
nesting birds and feeding on the 
eggs. This rufous rascal is invari- 
ably on mischief bent and the con- 
servation commission recommends that 
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his numbers be thinned out to a safe 
margin, in the interests of game and 
scng birds. 


Red fox, No. 8, is capable of great 
destruction to hares, rabbits and game 
birds. In a country thickly populated 
with foxes, it is rare that a tramp 
afield will not reveal the tell-tale ring 
of grouse or pheasant feathers that 
indicates a fox kill. The cunning and 
sagacity of Red fox are well known 
and many are the tricks by means of 
which he keeps his fluffy pelt intact. 
There is little danger of thinning his 
ranks to an alarming extent—rather 
more danger of allowing him to get the 
upper hand, to the destruction of useful 
wild things. 

No. 9 is the predatory domestic cat, 
than which no more relentless game 
and song bird enemy exists. When 
Felis domestica leaves the hearth of 
her master or mistress, her reason for 
being ceases. The erstwhile purring, 
contented cat becomes a reverted hunt- 
ing creature, possessed with all the 
native cunning, patience and cruelty of 
her generations of wild ancestors. It 
is doubtful if, size for size, the average 
bay lynx or wild cat wreaks as much 
havoc among wild creatures as does the 
renegade Tom or Tabby. 


The remedy for this evil is the shoot- 
ing of every cat one meets in the fields 
and woodlands, and the strict surveil- 
lance of one’s own household pet. 


Recollections of My Fifty Years’ 
Hunting and Fishing 


An interesting collection of sporting 
memoirs by William B. Mershon, en- 
titled, “Recollections of My Fifty Years 
Hunting and Fishing,” has recently 
been published by the Stratford Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass. 


The hunting stories begin before the 
author was old enough to shoot, and 
they describe the abundance of quail 
and wild turkeys in Michigan at that 
time. There are stories of deer-hunting 
parties in the olden days, quail-shoot- 
ing, the dance of the sandhill crane, 
wild-fowl and goose-shooting on the 
Dakota prairies, Sora rail and wild- 
pigeon shooting. 

From the standpoint of the angler, 
this book will be of considerable inter- 
est and value. The history of the in- 
troduction of the first brook trout in 
Michigan waters is especially interest- 
ing. There is also much information 
about grayling and salmon fishing. 


The book, which sells for $3.50, is 
profusely illustrated and would make a 
valuable adidtion to a sporting library. 
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Flats Off to the 
34 Species 


ase URING Trout season, 
it is especially interest- 
ing to fishermen to 
know that there are exactly 34 
species of Trout to be found 
in the waters of the United 
States. 





But probably more interest- 
ing to the gastronomer is the 
fact that a search of America 
reveals but one perfect way to 
fry fish to perfection—use 
Mazola, the perfect oil for 
frying avy food. 
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‘‘Smiling Bill’s’’ 


BARBLESS HOOK 
ARMY 


is marching to the front in its great 
fight against the useless destruction 
of millions of small fish, and for the 
restoration of good fishing. 


The ‘‘Barbless Hook Soldier” will draw 
big pay in better fishing and he will get a 
big bonus of larger fish and plenty of them. 
His weapons will be a barbless hook, a 
cheerful smile and a sportsman’s creed. 
His battle cry, ‘‘Save the Little Ones.” 


Enlist Now—Don’t Wait 


Many have already enlisted, but the 
“Army” needs thousands more, for it is a 
big fight. The sooner you enlist the sooner 
you will draw your ‘“‘pay”’ and get your 
“‘bonus.”” Urge your friends toenlist. They 
will make better fishing for you. 


To be an “‘enlisted man” you must have 
weapons, $o order a few flies or hooks and 
receive an emblem, as shown at the top, to 
wear on your fishing hat or coat. 

























The First Barbless Hook Club 


To the Centerville Rod and Gun Club of 
Centerville, lowa, with 100 members, belongs 
the honor of being the “‘First Barbless Hook 
Club in America.” 


This club, desiring to improve the fishing 
conditions in their waters, decided after due 
investigation and deliberation that the best 
thing they could do would be to abandon 
the use of barbed hooks. Therefore a rule 
was adopted by the club prohibiting mem- 
bers from using anything but barbless hooks 
hereafter. All honor to these pioneers. 


The First Barbless Hook Town 


The honor of being the “First Barbless 
Hook Town” goes to Alpena, Mich., situated 
in a very famous fishing section of Michigan. 


The nine local dealers in fishing tackle in 
this place recently signed an agreement 
that requires each one to put in a full stock 
of barbless flies and hooks, and to push 
the sale of same. And further to hold 
another meeting at the end of the season 
to consider abandoning the sale of barbed 
hooks entirely. 


This action was takenafterour barbless had 
been well tested by local expert fishermen. 


















Send for interesting testimonial letters from 
nationally known authorities, and also our 
catalog of barbless flies and hooks. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 
(7378: 
California 
Ave. 

















Bill 


Jamison 


The 


Inventor 
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Hunting with the [longots 


Strange Methods Used by the 


THE Ilongots live at the headwaters 
of the Cagayan de Isabela, the Nile 
of the Philippine Islands. Next to the 
pigmies, commonly known as Negritos, 
the Ilongot tribe has proven the most 
refractory to civilization. The distinc- 
tion of the Ilongot warrior is that in- 
stead of taking the head of his fallen 
enemy, he cuts out and eats his heart. 
Enamo, chief of the Ilongots, had 
invited me for a hunt. As I had had 
considerable experience with the jungle 
and its inhabitants, I did not hesitate 
to accept his invitation. 

The great day came. I had spent 
three days ascending the river from 
Iligan where I was. stationed, to 
Enamo’s rancharia. In the early morn- 
ing before the hunt started, I accom- 
panied Enamo in his dugout a mile 
down the river. He went to inspect all 
the river pools known to be infested 
with crocodiles. Anchored near the 
bank of each pool we found a raft made 
of eight bamboos about twelve feet 
long and a howling dog tied to a tree 
about a hundred feet from the bank. 

Enamo explained to me that these 
precautions were necessary to save the 
quarry should it take to water to 
escape the pursuing dogs. If the flee- 
ing deer should come near the water, 
the tethered howling dog would turn it, 
if not pressed too closely. In case the 
deer should be so closely pressed, it 
would break for the water in spite of 
the tethered dog. In that case the 





waiting crocodile would catch it, and, 
furthermore, Enamo explained, the 
hunters following the dogs would then 
have use for the raft. Mounted on the 
raft, they would rescue the deer from 
the crocodile by prodding him with pole 
and lance. 

After Enamo and I had visited and 
inspected the six pools, we left the dug- 
out for the jungle. The hunters with 
the hunting dogs had been sent ahead 
to the crest of the mountain range 
skirting the river. We walked several 
miles up a creek, crossed a divide into 
a second creek where the advance party 
waited. 

The pack of mangy dogs was un- 





leashed. We had gone scarcely a 
quarter of a mile before a deer started 
straight down the creek for the river. 
Neither the dogs nor the deer, an 
old buck, appeared to be in a hurry. 
All seemed to know what was going to 
happen. The dogs ran slowly and 
barked. The buck ran quite as leisurely. 
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Natives of the Philippine Islands 


By GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


Wheh the dogs tired they would stop 
to lap water or drop on their haunches 
to emit an exceptionally vicious and 
bloodecurdling howl. The buck ambled 
along, only galloping when some over- 
ambitious dog snapped his heels. I was 
able to keep up with the hunters as 
well as the hunted. But when we came 
in sight of the river, the buck gave a 
sudden spurt and was lost in the 
jungle. 

I may mention here that neither I 
nor any one of my companions carried 
firearms. I was there to observe the 
Ilongots hunt their way. 

We hunters hurried to the river, the 
dogs beat us there. They howled and 
barked angrily from the bank, never 
venturing even a paw in the water. 
In the middle of the pool, the buck 
thrashed the water with his front feet, 
his hindquarters completely submerged. 
A crocodile was trying to pull him 
under. One of our party carrying a 
long heavy lance leaped upon the wait- 
ing raft while a second followed to 
steer with a long pole. The man with 
the pole maneuvered the raft so as to 
avoid the thrashing hoofs and to per- 
mit his companion to thrust the croco- 
dile from the rear. Once in position, 
the lance was thrust viciously three or 
four times into the water. The croco- 
dile, at no time visible to anyone of 
us on the bank, released the buck. The 
wounded animal attempted to regain 
the opposite bank. He was mercifully 
killed by a well aimed thrust ox the 
lance that had been used but a moment 
before to prod his captor. 

Following Ilongot custom, prepara- 
tions were made to eat a part of the 
carcass as once. While some kindled 
a fire, others opened the carcass. The 
liver and entrails were removed to be 
cut up and roasted on sticks. Some 
of the men did not go to the trouble 
of cutting sticks but roasted their por- 
tions in the flames. After all had eaten 
a portion except myself, Enamo 
ordered the carcass cut up. The skin 
was not removed. I was allotted a 
portion as was due me as a member 
of the party. I protested that I was 
not entitled to a part but Enamo 
insisted. 

It was now almost noon. The hunt- 
ers were fatigued—so was I—all were 
bleeding profusely from wounds made 
by leeches picked up in the damp forest. 
While on our way to camp, I asked 
Enamo why he had made no effort to 
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peared astonished at my question and 
after a sickly smile, answered: “How 
can one kill his cwn grandparents?” 

His reply embarrassed me. I should 
have known that Enamo held crocodiles 
sacred, a_ belief common to most 
Orientals of the Tropics. 


kill the crocodile of the pool. He | 


An Experience With a Blue Jay 
Dr. RANDLE C. ROSENBERGER, 


I HAVE never heard anyone speak 

well of the blue jay. It is noisy, 
bull dozing and fights a great deal 
with the red headed woodpecker. It is 
greedy almost to gluttony and many a 
time when bread is placed outside for 
the woodpeckers, the blue jays are the 
first to “sight” it, and make off with 
most of it if the woodpeckers don’t 
chase them. I cannot myself say any- 
thing that I know is good of the jay 
but I want to mention an occurrence 
which took place in the woods during 
the past summer. 

One of my cats caught a mouse and, 
as usual, commenced to play with it 
before eating it. I joined in the fun 
and took the mouse from it, and put 
it away and before the cat again could 
catch it, it had climbed up a good-sized 
oak tree out of her reach and mine, 
and kept going up. When it had 
gotten about 12 feet or so, seemingly 
out of the clear sky and straight as an 
arrow, a blue jay made a jab at the 
mouse and knocked it off the tree upon | 
the ground. The jay alighted upon a 
small maple tree near the oak, and 
awaited a reappearance of the mouse. | 
I stepped back a few feet and anxiously | 
watched what would be the next thing 
to happen. The cat saw the mouse 
drop, but in the high grass and dried | 
leaves soon lost it. The jay stayed 
upon the maple and apparently was 
searching from its perch for the mouse 
_also. The cat gave up the hunt after 
a few minutes, and then the jay 
alighted nearer the ground, and after 
looking very intently for a few min- | 
utes flew off. I do not doubt that if | 
the jay had “speared” the unfortunate 
mouse at once, that it would have 
destroyed it, and from this one instance 
it looked to me that the jay was per- 
fectly familiar with the victim. 

If I had not seen this myself I doubt 
whether I would have believed it, but 
this leads me to the belief that the jay 
does destroy mice and, if it does, it 
serves some good purpose and should 
not be looked upon as a perfectly use- 





less bird. 
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“OUT.HERE IN CALIFORNIA,” writes Dr. H. Y. 
Ostrander, “I have won every single small-arm 
tournament I have entered. I have five Iver 
Johnson ‘shooters.’ ” 


The Iver Johnson is made to give the sort of 
performance that Dr. Ostrander reports. Each 
of the fifty-two years of making Iver Johnson 
revolvers has developed new improvements for 
greater accuracy, quicker response, longer life, 
with unfailing safety. 


The famous “Hammer the Hammer” 


Revolver 


The famous “Hammer the Hammer” Safety Re- 
volver—all piano wire coiled springs, heat treated; 
positive cylinder stop; accurate rifling lead lapped, 


insures straight shooting and maximum velocity. . 


Handsomely designed, finished in blue, or 
nickel over copper. 22, 32, 32 Special six shots, and 
38 caliber hammer and hammerless models with 
Regular, Perfect Rubber, Pearl or Western Wal- 
nut grips. Barrel lengths, from two to six inches 
inclusive. 

Send for FREE Booklets 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the complete line 
of Iver Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, 
as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns 
and Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. 

Catalog “‘B” describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls; also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: San Francisco: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 717 Market St. 108 W. Lake St. 


Doctor Ostrander has the Habit 
of Winning Tournaments 


MAMMER THE 
HAMMER 





IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 
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Two new _ Shooting on the Coast of 
members _ British Columbia 
of a fine old An Amusing Experience with a Bear 
family | By SIR CHARLES PIERS, BART. 


The new Stevens .410 double 
| (~ HOOTING up the coast of British arms, he thought his last moment had 


The ne 22 | S Columbia is full of strange inci- come. Nothing happened, so plucking 
. dents and meetings with the in- up courage, he peeped through his 
For 60 years Stevens shotguns and 'teresting people who make their living hands to see the three bears up on their 
rifles have been famous for three |on our Coast waterways. Thus apart hind legs all looking at him with an air 
things—accuracy, strength and price. from excellent wild-fowl shooting, with of puzzled astonishment. He dropped 
ie Sees Forcier tite MMe ice the 'a good chance of deer and possibly his hands from his face, and sitting up 
old standbys of other years—the same | Peat, there is always interesting infor- stared back at them. Whereupon the 
careful workmanship throughout. mation and amusing stories of their old bear, with a warning “whoof” to 
Just take the new hard-hitting .410 | sporting experiences to be got from her cubs, dropped on all fours and, fo)- 
caer pee poe |these people. A trip I took late in the lowed by the cubs, shambled away. To 
compressa ares) tte Be red by the Fall last year, when I stayed at Adams say that the darkie was astonished at 
Stevens slow process that makes and River, on the Vancouver Island, with his luck is putting it mildly, but as he 
keeps them accurate. And this gun some hand-loggers, is illustrative of my said, he guessed that he owed his es- 
for only 930.00] meaning. They were both good men _ cape to his color, as the old bear must 
Only $4.50 for thenewStevensJunior |at their job, and one of them had a_ have mistaken him for some strange 
If you’re thinking of rifles—the new | good thirty-foot power boat, and brother bear. Anyway, whatever it 
Sees ie ost the thought nothing of running down to was, he had no more use for bears. 
Arges pes ae “4 oe Vancouver and back in this fine sea- Bear-hunting uy the Coast is some- 
realrifle,witha barrelrifled | boat. We certainly tackled some quite what of a lottery in which there are 
tolessthana thousandth | rough weather in Johnson Strait in our more blanks than prizes, and the un- 
ra an inch in accuracy! | »yns across to the mainland to shoot, or certainty of the sport is such that up 
nd take another look at ‘ ‘ : 
the price—only $4.50! for supplies, and it was on these trips at the head of the Bella Coola Valley 
All through the Stevens | they waxed communicative and told us a lazy sportsman, who had refused the 
line you’ll find this | their best yarns. One which I partic- offer to hunt with the best hunter in 
strength, this finish, these | ylarly enjoyed, as I knew the place the valley in some of the finest bear 


selene ee ol well, was about another hand-logger, country in British Columbia, actually 












































interesting catalog. a negro, a rarity at that on the Coast, shot a good grizzly without going more 
J. STEVENS ARMS Co, | Who went up to the head of Knight’s than 500 yards from the ranch in which 
Fp ae Inlet after the geese for which the he was staying. But then the Bella 
Wilh ate. ep iesone 'place is famous. It was early in the Coola district itself is good bear coun- 
Arms Corporation |Fall, when the bear are down on the _ try, so perhaps he was not as lucky as 


flats feeding on the berry bushes and he seems. Though on the other hand 

Stevens salmon in the river. The darkie was _ it is on record that another sportsman, 

60th year—largest warned about them but laughingly re- with everything at his command for 

manufacturer of marked that no bears could worry him. his success, hunting in the best grizzly 
shotguns in the world 3 ; 

He had only an old shotgun and a few country, never saw one until his sev- 

<a shells when he landed, and made his enth season. Some friends of mine had 

inch round barrel. |Way into the bushes, bent on stalking much the same experience in want of 

puued fnich — mili- | some geese feeding on the flats. Bears luck, when shooting in Bute Inlet some 

C.B. Caps, .22short, | were the last things he was thinking years ago. Bute Inlet is good bear 

long, or long rifle. : } 

Weight 234 Ibs. For | about, when he ran plump into three country, but the mountains, very steep 
OR el well-grown black bear cubs feeding on and practically overhanging the water, 
ithe berries. The cubs were as startled are difficult to climb and most unplea- 
as he was, and at once began to kick sant to be out on at night in bad and 
‘up such a row that the old she-bear stormy weather. The two hunters had 
came lumbering up from behind, cut- left their boat in a sheltered spot and 
ting off the negro.from his boat. He had been out all day on the bear slides 
was struck with a sudden panic, and without getting a shot. They were late 
dropping his gun, bolted out of the starting back, so were benighted on the 
bushes across the flats, closely pursued worst part of the narrow trail down 
by the three bears. Now these flats the almost precipitous side of the moun- 
are bad going, being pitted with deep tain with the water some hundreds of 
pot holes full of water, and cut up with feet right below them. Finally it got 
narrow ditches hidden in the grass, so so steep that they were obliged to sit 
it was not long before the terrified down in it under the shelter of some 
darkie went head over heels into one bushes. The prospect was none too 
of these pitfalls. The bears were right pleasant, as it was so dark they could 
on top of him, and as he rolled on the not see a yard in front of them, while 
ground protecting his head with his the rain and wind beat down. They 





Model 330 double. bare 
rel, hammerless gun. 
Case-ehardened frame 
with lasting polish— 
high pressure com- 
pressed steel barrel— 
blued. Made in 12-16- 
20 and .410 gauge. 
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knew the trail was used by bears, for 
they had followed a fresh track up it 
earlier in the day, so any minute they 
might expect to be disturbed by an un- 
welcome visitor. They strained their 
ears against the roaring of the wind to 
catch any approaching sounds, and 
vainly tried to pierce the inky black- 
ness. Wet and numb with cold they 
crouched behind their poor protection 
through the long hours. At last, in the 
darkest hour before dawn, during a lull 
of the wind, they caught the sound of 
something coming down the trail. They 
gripped their rifles, and stared towards 
the shuffling, brushing sound, which 
gradually became more and more dis- 
tinct. Suddenly it ceased, and they 
could hear some beast snuffing at the 
air near them. So tense was the situa- 
tion that they risked striking one of 
their few matches. Simultaneously 
with its flare, an alarmed “whoof” and 
the sound of some heavy body dashing 
down hill through the bushes, pro- 
claimed a bear to be their disturber. 
The next hour seemed a century, until 
‘sufficient light broke through the dark- 
ness to enable them to resume their 
journey, when some way down the trail 
they came across a quite fresh imprint 
in some soft ground of a gigantic bear | 
paw, showing where “Old Silver-tip”’ | 
had returned to the trail after his hur- 
ried dash from the flare of the match | 

Cougar are more numerous on Van- 
couver Island than they are on the 
Coast of the mainland, and even there 
the Government reward of $25 is sensi- 
bly thinning them out. They are thiev- 
ing, cowardly brutes,as we found to our 
cost, for some chickens had been hung 
up outside of the door of our house- 
boat preparatory to a chicken dinner. 
But a cougar intervened, so the dinner 
of the succulent fowls did not come off, 
for the thieving beast walked the plank 
from the bank of the lagoon and car- 
ried off the chickens during the night. 
He was a wiley brute and evaded all 
our attempts to trap or shoot him, but 
like all criminals, he fell a victim to his 
own folly in attempting to rob the local 
trapper’s snares, at which nefarious 
undertaking he was surprised by the 
trapper, and promptly shot. 

Deer were fairly plentiful on the 
mountains at the back of the lagoon, 
and occasionally would come down onto 
the flats to feed. Such a visit one early 
morning caused us much amusement, 
for our logger got out his rifle and pro- 
ceeded to open magazine fire from the 
window at the buck which was stand- 
ing on the edge of the forest within 
‘easy shot of the house-boat. The buck 
evidently heard something, but did not 
appear alarmed, though he stopped 
grazing and kept looking about to see | 
what was up. Wher the logger had 
emptied his magazine without result, 
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The outlaw of wild life 


—get lim! 


A crow hunter is a conservationist. 


The crow is a destroyer of bird life and 
an enemy of the farmer. Crows eat the 
eggs of game, song and insectivorous 
birds, and kill their young. These feath- 
ered outlaws destroy growing crops 
and cost the farmers of this country 
millions of dollars in damage every year. 
The crow is a pest and a nuisance — 


hunt him down! 


The International Crow-Shoot 


To conserve the game 
supply for sportsmen, the 
du Pont Company is offer- 
ing $2,500 in merchandise 
prizes for team and indi- 
vidual scores in an Inter- 
national Crow-Shoot— 
open to sportsmen in the 
United States and Canada. 


Send for these two book- 
lets, ““The Indictment of 
the Crow,’’ and ‘‘Crow 
Shooting as a Sport,” giv- 
ing full information on the 
Crow. Write today so you 
can enter the big shoot at 
the start. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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companion ona 
thousand trails 


No rod nor reel nor gun 
attains quite so firm aplace 
in a sportsman’s affections 
as his favorite bruyére pipe. 

His constant companion 
on the stream, in the field 
and at his fireside, itshould 
be worthy—carved from 
the rarest-flavored bruyére 
root that’s grown, and fash- 
ioned by master craftsmen 
into a pipe that hasno peer. 

Such is the guaranteed- 
to-satisfy 


KfY wo ODIE 


ITALIAN BRUYERE 


$4.00-and up, at 
your tobacconist’s, 
The White Clover 
guarantees your 
satisfaction. 


KAUFMANN Bros. 
BONDY i 

33 East 17th St. 

New York City 





























Every Cross rod is 
the result of hand work- 
manship by craftsmen 
who are anglers as well 
as rod makers, men who 
put into the tapering 
the balancing and the 
mounting of these beau- 
tifu: rods the discrimi- 
nating taste in th2 se- 
lection of materials and the patient skill in 
workmanship that distinguished the ancient 
guilds. 




















The Cross Rod Co. is the largest importer 
of Tonkin bamboo in this country. The finest 


is selected for these rods. If you want a rod 
of perfect balance with more power, more snap 
and truer delivery than any rod you have ever 
seen, a rod that will reach the big eddy just 
beyond, order a Cross. You run no risk in so 
doing for if after a month’s use it is not all 
you have longed for in a fly rod, return it and 
a new rod will be given you gratis or your 
money refunded. 


CROSS ROD & TACKLE CO. 
LYNN, MASS. 
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some one from the other house-boat 
lower down the lagoon tried to stalk 
the buck, but showing himself caused 
the alarmed animal to bound off into 
the forest. Our logger was much 
chaffed about his shooting, but on ex- 
amining his sights he found they had 
been altered by a man to whom he had 
lately lent the rifle, so every shot had 
gone high over the buck. 

Our logger was a most ingenious fel- 
low, who, ably seconded by his wife, 
made the best of life, for while she 
played the piano really well, he had 
bought a radio set and fixed it up him- 
self, so we spent our evenings after our 
day’s wild-fowl shooting most enjoy- 
abiy, either listening to the piano or 
listening-in. One night we got Chicago, 
and frequently got San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; while Calgary, Vancouver 
and Victoria were sure catches for the 
correct time and all the important local 
and British news. It was really won- 
derful to sit away up in the wilds, with 
the rain pattering down on the roof of 
the house-boat and the wind from the 
strait roaring round it, and to hear dis- 
tinctly the applause of the dancers at a 
cabaret at Calgary, or to be given the 
current price of hogs at Portland, Ore- 
gon, and hear the “Hoot Owls” sing at 
San Francisco. It brought home to us 
the fact that, though seemingly out of 
the world, we were still in it, thanks to 
this truly marvelous invention. 


‘Chesapeake Ducks Killed by 
Phosphorus. Poisoning 





| EAD ducks in considerable numbers 
at the head of Chesapeake Bay, 
particularly near Spesutie Island, 
Maryland, caused much _ speculation 
during December and January as to 
the cause, and resulted in an investiga- 
tion by the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The theory first advanced was 
that concussions from heavy artillery 
in the vicinity of the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds were killing the birds, but 
from the investigation it is found that 
all the dead ducks examined had eaten 
phosphorus and died from poisoning. 
The phosphorus was obtained by the 
ducks while feeding in a _ wild-celery 
bed of small area, where smoke pro- 
jectiles or grenades containing that 
chemical had been dropped during ex- 
perimental firing from the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds.. The number of 
ducks reported killed in this way was 
somewhat exaggerated, as is usual in 
such disasters, but it probably totaled 
at least 500 birds in the recent poison- 
ings and may have considerably ex- 
ceeded that number. 
When the results of the investigation 
were reported to the War Department 
the officials promptly adopted measures 
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to prevent a recurrence of the trouble 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the investigator. At the time 
the firings were conducted it was not 
realized that destruction of wild birds 
might result, but now that the danger 
is known, officials of the Proving 
Ground have arranged to modify their 
operations so as to cause no further 
mortality among waterfowl. 


So far as possible, devices will be 
employed to frighten the birds from 
the wild-celery beds, where particles of 
phosphorus may still remain undissi- 
pated, and officials have agreed to limit 
the firing of similar projectiles to 
deeper water or land areas. Possibly 
some further deaths may result from 
poisoning in the limited area where the 
projectiles were dropped, but it is 
hoped that the poison will be fully 
dissipated before the birds are per- 
mitted to resort there again, undis- 
turbed by the frightening devices. 


Duck Decoy Exhibition 


N exhibition of Shore Bird and 

Duck Decoys will be held at the 
Winchester Sportsmen’s Headquarters, 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
April 10, 11 and 12, 1924. Hand-made 
decoys from various sections of the 
country will be on view to the public, 
afternoon and evening, and prizes will 
be awarded to the best decoys. In addi- 
tion to the decoys entered for competi- 
tion, there will be a group of old Stool- 
Duck from different localities, a collec- 
tion of old fowling pieces and other 
objects of interest to the modern 
sportsman. A catalogue containing a 
list of exhibitors and a few illustra- 
tions will also be issued. 


This New York showing of Decoys 
is termed the “Second Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Wild Fowl Decoys.” Its pur- 
pose is to further the work of the Bell- 
port Exhibition so ably conducted by 
Major Paul Bigelow and his associates 
in the summer of 1923, and, like its 
predecessor, aims to encourage the cur- 
rent revival of decoy-making by sports- 
men. We hope, therefore, to receive 
examples of your work and that you 
can interest others in your vicinity. 

For further information, write to 
Winchester Sportsmen’s Headquarters, 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Of Interest to Surf 
Fisherman 


A LOT of mighty illuminating dope 

comes out of a study of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club records of the past 
bass season. 

In the first place, the season divides 
into two sections, one in June and July, 
when 111 fish averaged 7.8 pounds in 
weivht, and another in Cctober and 
November, when 43 fish averaged 13.5 
pounds. No fish under 3 pounds took 
the hook in the surf. The largest 
was a late June fish of 30 pounds. 
which from all indications would have 
weighed 45 pounds or more by the close 
of the feeding season late in November. 

No fish were weighed in between 
August 4 and September 29. 

Where they were during that inter 
val is a fine husky question. 

At first blush it was rather difficult 
to believe the difference between the 
two averages represented the growth 
between June and November, but fur- 
ther study in connection with the scales 
of the early and late individuals point- 
ed most clearly to its being only part 
of the truth in the case of the females 
at least. 

The seales of three or four fish in the 
7-pound class indicate them to have 
been of the following lengths at the 
close of their successive feeding sea- 
sons: 1916, 5% inch; 1917, 8% inch; 
1918, 10% inch; 1919, 138% inch; 1920, 
16% inch; 1921, 21% inch; and in late 
June, 1922, 21% inch. 

Plotted on a chart with approximate 
relation to the summer feeding con- 
ditions and the winter hesitation in 
growth, the curve is a series of annual 
cycles of rapid growth from late May 
to late November, followed by slow 
growth from about December Ist to 
May ist, when the spawning season is 
due. 

In a plotted curve of weights the 
annual cycles are most amazing when 
first viewed, as their rises and dips de- 
velop. Most of us would choke at the 
statement that a 12-pound fish would 
weigh but 9 pounds four or five months 
later in life, and in six months more 
be up to 19 or 20 pounds. 
not so improbable when we remember 
that a 12-pound female will extrude a 
pound to a pound and a half of spawn, 
and, through exhaustion and emacia- 
tion, lose an equal weight in the strain 
of the operation. 


As this function is timed to occur at 
the beginning of the season when food 
is plenty, Mrs. Striper is ready to sit 
down at a well-spread dinner-table and 
stock up with the weight and energy 
for the next bout. She appears to gain 
weight at the rate of about a pound 
or more a month until cold water rolls 
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ROAD TO 
CAMP IN 


S) MINUTES 


Home of the 
Burch Line 


Just ’ 
ras Out 


ae we 1924 Bic h Delight 
Rain Proof Auto Tent 


Comfortable—Full Standing Room, Yet Rear Wall 
Quickly Dropped to Increase Pitch and Shed Water 
Perfectly in Heavy Storm—Splendid Value 

Use the tent you can transform from a high wall, full-standing-room 
tent for pleasant weather to one with a steep pitch to shed water in 
a severe storm. 

Simply drop the rear wall, from the inside, and you can settle down to 
sleep snug and dry in a downpour, knowing that water isn’t having a 
chance to. harm you in your Burch Delight Rain Proof Auto Tent. 

When weather clears, up go the corner extension poles so that every 
inch is standing room again. 

Serviceable, easy to handle, easy to carry, a splendid value. 


Protect Any Tent or Sheeting from Water or Mildew 
By Coating It with BURCH BARK 
A ga'lon of Burch Bark will cover 100 square feet of Tent, Paulin or 
Sheet, making it proof against water and mildew. Apply it easily with 
any paint brush. Leaves material soft and pliable. Gives new life to old 
canvas. Gallon pail natural $2.50; khaki $2.60—delivered. 


You “Auto” Have It for Your Auto Tent 








EVERY INCH 
STRNDING ROOM 
INSIDE 
THIS TENT 






Send yor the 
Burch Catalog 
of Complete 
Camp Equipment 


F. J. 
Burch 
Mfg. 
Co. 


233 Burch Bldg. 
PUEBLO 
COLORADO 
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Accuracy, power, beauty and fit are combined in our rifles made ke 


individual measurements. Calibers .25 Whelen, 7 m.m., .30/. 
Springfield, .35 Whelen and 400 Whelen. . SPRINGFIELD AND MAUSER 
RIFLES restocked and remodeled. [Illustrated circular on request. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., 234 East 39th Street, New York 


5 Minutes from Grand Central Station 
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Now You Can Get 


aFly Rod and 


Made by Heddon 


Here’s a fly rod with real back- 
bone, yet delicately and finely 
made—a real Heddon rod and one 
that sells at a reasonable figure. 
it will give you all that you want 
ina fly rodand it’s priced at $35. 


5 ounces, $15. 


line. 


JAMES 


904 West Street 





Heddon 


H@end id o8nmeM. a dee 


Weight with genuine agate guard, 


43/, ounces, $12. 
yards of B body tapered enameled 


Reel 





Yim Neen 


Only one model—8'% and 9-foot 
434 to 5 oz. 9'-foot, 5% to 5% oz. 


American-Made Fly Reel Now Comes to 
the Fore 
The Heddon Imperial No. 25— 


light in weight, compact and con- 
venient —still strong and sturdy 
—good for unlimited service. 


Weight plain, 
50. Capacity 50 





Send for your copy of new catalog and rod and reel booklet. 


HEDDON’ S SONS 


: : Dowagiac, Micnigan 


Fishing 
Tackle 


Welli Made 





Get Our 
Catalogue 

American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 





GRIZZLY 1 BEAR | 


Have a real bear hunt this spring with the 
“Old Timer” “Johnny” Goff! “Goff was one 
of the best hunters with whom I have ever 
been out,’ from “Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter,” 


by Theodore Roosevelt. 
For particulars address 


B. C. RUMSEY, Cody, Wyoming 





FISHERMAN’S CHART 


Giving the hours of feeding periods of game fish each 
day. Issued Monthly. For Example: 
Mz arch LG. 0:6\'0 are says co RRSP Woes Rael 9 A. M. to Noon 
AY 4, 018 weep Sele lee Oe eke eEIMEY Fe 1P.°M. to 4 P. M. 
i an Sunrise to 8 A. M.—4.30 to Dark 
Be Per Month; $1.00 6 Months; $1.50 Year. 
After trial if not satisfied Money Back. 
Send stamps or cojn. 
Fisherman’s Chart Co., Box 42, Kinston, 
N. C 
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[LONGBOTTOM PIPE 


THE PERFECT SMOKE 


ITS VIRTUES ARE:— 
1. 100% Combustion, 
sequently no waste. 
2. Cannot get Nicotine 
in your mouth. 
3. No soggy 





con- 


to- 











bacco in bowl. 
4. No sizzling or 
spluttering. s 
5. No contrap- 
tions, nothing 
to get out 
of order. 
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Sent prepaid or CL OD, 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 













in and slows up her activities. At 
this time (December) her restrained 
activity permits the energy previously 
stored away to turn itself to the de- 
velopment of the roe for the next year’s 
deposit. 


Slowly her weight diminishes until 
the function takes place. As the fats 
and essences concentrate into the ripen- 
ing roe she may lose five per cent. of 
her early December weight (we had 
boosted her from 9 pounds to 20, you’ll 
recall) and she’s down to 19 pounds. 


Then in late April or early May she © 


drops the roe and with it goes perhaps 
3 pounds more weight in a few sec- 
onds, and she’s a sick fish. In such a 
state of exhaustion perhaps another 
pound will go before delicate feeding 
permits her to turn the corner and 
strike the up-grade once more. At this 
period she’s down to 15 pounds or less, 
but she ought to be good for 28 or 30 
by the end of the feeding season which 
she is entering. 


In the males the losses and gains in 
weight are not so excessive, but the 
rises and falls are to be found with the 
same regularity. 


An undeveloped point is whether the 
annual gain in growth continues after 
sterility comes. It may be that the few 
extremely large bass on record, the 107- 
pound fish on the B. of F. records, for 
example, are sterile fish which have 
continued feeding ravenously and, with 
no ova to develop, have put on thirty 
or forty pounds in a single season and 
held most of it over the following 
winter. 

There were no fish on the record un- 
der 3 pounds in the early season and 
none under 4% during the late sea- 
on. The largest fish on the late 
season record was a 27-pounder which 
probably would have been a 16 or 17- 
pound fish if taken in June. 


n 


The 30-pound June specimen was 


| probably spawned in 1910, while the 27- 





pound October fish was of the brood of 
1912. There seems to have been no 
representative of the 1911 brood on the 
list, nor of any brook subsequent to 
1918. The largest number of individ- 
uals came from the 1917 hatching and 
to run from 4 pounds early in the sea- 
son to 9 pounds toward the finish. 

It appears that fish below the spawn- 
ing age do not feed in the surf, at least 
none got on the Asbury Park record. 
There is a well-substantiated report, 
however, that a small school of 9 or 10- 
inch bass spent some time around the 
end of the 900-foot stone jetty just built 
out from “The Flume,” and that one 
or two of them were dashed against 


| the rocks and killed. These were picked 
|up on the beach later by members of 
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the club. 
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What We Discover Through 
Game Census 


d Rene: more progressive state game 

commissioners are fully awake to the 
importance of taking inventories of the 
game resources of their states. The 
first step in this direction is to secure 
a classified record of the different kinds 
of game killed in the state during each 
hunting season, and a law requiring 
from every gunner before he can take 
out a new hunting license a report as 
to the amount of game he has killed 
the previous season. 


Maryland, which is making a splen- 
did record in a business-like adminis- 
tration of the game department, has 
no such law, but through its state game 
warden, E. Lee LeCompte, it requested 
the gunners of the state last year to 
keep a record of the game killed dur- 
ing the shooting season and to report 
this record to the department. Mr. Le- 
Compte’s request was published in the 
newspapers of the state, and as a re- 
sult 13,705 gunners sent in reports 
showing the taking of 383,427 game 
birds and animals. On a very conser- 
vative basis Mr. LeCompte has esti- 
mated the value of this game to be 
$162,516. 


The hunters sending in reports repre- 
sent less than 20 per cent of those li- 
censed in the State of Maryland; conse- 
quently, it would seem reasonable. to 
assume that about five times the amount 
of game recorded has been taken. Mr. 
LeCompte, however, to be on the safe 
side, only puts the total value of the 
game taken in the state at $500,000. 


There were 70,295 hunting licenses 
issued in Maryland during the last fis- 
cal year. The great majority of these 
licenses were issued at the county li- 
cense fee of $1.10; so, therefore, the 
hunters of the state received at least a 
700 per cent profit on their investment 
in game protection. This is good busi- 
ness, looked at from the commercial 
standpoint only. 

When the Maryland commission has 
carried on this system for several years 
it will have a splendid check, though, of 
course, not an infallible one, on the in- 
crease or decrease of all the different 
varieties of game in the state. In time 
we look to see material advances made 
in estimating the living game left in| 
the covers at the end of each shooting 
season. 

Once the Federal Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill is passed, the 
migratory bird situation will be taken 
care of in a business-like way for the 
present and also for the future as far 
as we can now anticipate. The next 
great advance in game protection will 
be the insurance of the supply of local- 
ized game, and for the accomplishment 
of this object the game census is ad 
keystone of the arch. 
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O 


IMPROVED MODELS 


The best that skilland experi- 
ence can produce—at real 
money saving prices. 


MP 


BETTER-BUILT 
BOATS 











CANOES—light, strong, 
swift, safe and durable. 





$45.00 
AND UP 


Three models and four lengths to choose from. Some 
all wood, others canvas covered. Finished in any color 
or combination. Also non-sinkable sponson canoes, 


ROWBOATS—easy row- 
ing, roomy and safe. 
Fine, durable finish. 







Rowboats for every purpose, including rowboats on 
which outboard motors can be used. Best models— 
designed right, sold right and built to last. 









OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS that trim right 
with any load at any 
speed; vibration resisting. 


$46.29 
AND UP 


Built and designed to meet every requirement. Standard 
Model for all around use. Lake Model for rough water. 
Square stern canoe for speed. Special fish boats. 














V-BOTTOM MOTOR 
BOATS—more speed 
with less Hower 


$283.00 
AND UP 


With or without engines installed. Roomy, steady and 
seaworthy. Don’t roll and pound in a heavy sea or list 
when making a sharp turn. Universal and Kermath 
engines regularly installed. These engines are so reliable and easy to operate that anyone 
in the family can run the boat with perfect safety. Also light weight BEACH MODEL, 
$200 and up. May be used in shallow, weedy water or run over logs and rocks—or full 
speed up a sloping beach—without injury to propeller which is mounted above level of 
keel bottom. Two men can carry it. Engine enclosed in rain proof hatch. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 405 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 





Indeed This Camping Trailer fs An Apartment On Wheels 


‘J Two wide double spring beds with mattresses. A com- 
plete metal kitchenette with ample food-utensil 
cabinet with ice-box, and. two-burner gasoline 


stove. A neat living room carpeted with 


linoleum, windows screened and curtained, 
rear door and also a screen door. Just like home! 


$385.00 F.O.B. PATENTED Illustrated Catalog Free 


CHENANGO EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


NORWICH, N. Y. 


BaD te As Your Own Home 
BROM-EHI 









Ready for 
the Night 
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“Red Seal Auto Bed 


= 
ii 
Mi 
I 





fT The nationally known Auto Bed for use eitherin a 
il J tent at the side of the car or as an extra cottage bed. 
i When closed, rolls to a bundle 6 inches by 47 inches. 
; Erected more quickly than any other Auto Bed. No 
loose pins ornutsto get misplaced. Sag and stretch- 


proof. Open size is 47 inches wide and 6 feet 4inches 


long. 
price. 


It is strictly high grade, but very CHEAP in 


“Rea Seal’ RalmetTent 


DOUBLE 
of SLEEPING 


A surprisingly large and roomy one-pole tent, made 
of guaranteed water-proof closely woven duck. En- 
tire top of two thicknesses. 
corners and other vital points. 


Three thicknesses at the 
Insect, reptile, and 


wind-proof. Open size 11 feet x9 feet, folds and packs 
into a 48 inch x 10 inch packing bag. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 


Qed SE4, 
Reve 

SANITARY i 
WATER BAG SEAL 


SANITARY B 
WATER £ 
BAG 


SOAK IM WATER BEFORE USINO 


ls 


SMOKERS—ATTENTION! 


100 High-Grade: American Stogies..............0... $2.75 
100 Imported Philippine Cigars........... Cate eterate aps $3.85 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Retunded 
FLACK CIGAR COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLORADO 


We are Exclusive Manufacturers of ‘“‘Red Seal’’ 


Camp Equipment. 


FREE: Large catalogue and low price list No. 409 
describing fully all of the latest styles of Auto Tents 
and other camp out goods. 





COMPASS — J. S. ENGINEERS 
$3 deld. postpaid U. S. and Canada. 
ORDER NOW—dquantity limited. 

Compass Co., P. O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 











Have You Your GO-GETTER Ready? 


| The Celebrated GLIRR TRANSPARENT MINNOW SPINNER 








GLIRR MANUFACTURING CO.. 250-40th Street — :: 





COSTS ONLY THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


and will give you lasting fishing joy. The bait that becomes transparent under water 
and looks and acts like a,real live minnow. Write to 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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| “Old Blue” a Notorious 
Wolf 


[F one were going to select the place 
in which a most notorious wolf pack 
leader would make his home, he would 
hardly select a section of the country 
barely forty miles from the metropoli- 
‘tan city of Little Rock and this would 
be particularly true if he would con- 
sider the long period of years during 
which this section has been settled and 
cultivated and. the comparative com- 
pleteness with which the bottom lands 
of this section of Arkansas have been 
opened to civilization. Yet at this 
short distance, almost due northeast of 
| Little Rock, there is a large and prac- 
tically impenetrable cypress bottom 
south of the confluence of the Bull and 
Cypress Bayous into Bayou Des Are. 
This piece of jungle, which is about 
seven miles wide by fifteen miles long, 
lies near Hickory Plains in the extreme 
northwest Panhandle of Prairie County. 
The nearest railway station of Beebe 
‘is several miles distant. And this is 
‘the cypress swamp which has _ been 
selected by “Old Blue” as his home. 

“Old Blue” is the wolf pack leader 
of Prairie county and bids fair to place 
Arkansas in the list of the few and 
,exclusive states which have been the 
homes of such famous bandits of the 
wilds as “Old Three Toes’ ’of the south- 
west Texas country, “Old Ring Neck” 
of western Kansas, and the “Wyoming 
Wolf,” which for years reigned su- 
preme over the ranges and foothills 
of Wyoming, while the largest bounty 
ever laid on a wolf’s scalp remained 
uncollected. “Old Blue,” in _ size, 
strength and boldness, combined with 
his uncanny shrewdness and ability to 
take care of himself, has made a record 
that has not been surpassed by any 
of those well known lupine outlaws. 
He, too, seems to bear a charmed life; 
and guns, poison, traps and wolf 
hounds have been vainly used in seek- 
ing his life. Escaping or forestalling 
all such perils, he still continues his 
depredations and exploits. 

Most of the dogs in this district, it 
is said, are as a matter of fact “leery” 
of the cypress bottom and one other- 
wise good coon dog becomes absolutely 
useless if taken into the brake after 
dusk. Instead of hunting he stays near 
his master’s heels and refuses to range 
more than a few yards, preferring 
punishment to the menace he seems to 
know lurks all about him. Even packs 
of special bred wolf dogs have been 
strongly suspected of stalling on the 
trail of “Old Blue,” giving tongue and 
making a great show of running freely 
and eagerly but always managing to 
keep in gun shot of their masters. 

A hunter from a neighboring county 
recently visited this section and took 
with him a favorite squirrel and 
‘possum dog, which had been raised 
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and trained in Pulaski county. The 
second night of his visit, a ’possum 
hunt was formed to work the cypress 
bottom. The visiting dog was not long 
in picking up a fresh scent and dashed 
off to follow it. The hunters heard 


him, while about a hundred yards| 
bark. 
Right in the midst of it he gave one, 


ahead, break into his “treed” 
yelp. Then there was silence. Rushing 
up they found him literally torn to 
pieces and he died while they were 
looking at him. The theory is that if 
he had been a “home county dog’ he 
would still be alive. Coming from a 
wolfless country, he had no warning 
of his peril and fell a victim to his own 
innocence of mind, concentrating on the 
sport he loved when he should have 
been keeping his whole nose and all 
but one eye on the lookout for -wolf. 


A stockman, whose place lies about 
two miles west of Hickory Plains, is 
the nearest human neighbor of “Old 
Blue” and has been the greatest in- 
dividual sufferer from his raids. Not 


only does the bandit take toll of stock 


on range or in the pastures, but when 
he gets hungry he does not hestitate 
to prowl close up to the homestead. 
Early this last fall he was seen, in 
broad daylight, to jump into a corral 


where a flock of goats were penned,| «< 


seize and kill one of the animals and 
drag it over the fence. ‘Old Blue” 
was so hotly pursued with shot and 
hounds on this occasion that he had 
to abandon his kill to make his get- 
away. The avengers, knowing wild 
nature, dosed the goat carcass thor- 
oughly with poison and left it lying in 
the brush. Going back a few days 
later, they found that most of the flesh 
had been eaten. For some time after- 
wards, “Old Blue” was not seen and 
his enemies congratulated themselves 
on having double-crossed him out of 
existence, but their self-congratulations 
were short lived. 


Since he has demonstrated that 
poisoned goat meat is too crude a 
stratagem to match against his cun- 
ning, “Old Blue” has been seen re- 
peatedly, and has been elected the 
victim in several wolf hunts more en- 
thusiastically joined in by the human 
than by the canine participants. Both 
as a matter of sport and as a matter 
of grim necessity, the farmers of the 
Hickory Plains country are determined 
to keep after “Old Blue” until they 
get him. But they are looking forward 
to no easy task. 

“Old Blue” gets his nickname from 
his color which is similar to that of a 
merle collie. That he is a thorough- 
bred full-sized timber wolf is the unani- 
mous statement of all who have seen 
him and these witnesses include several 
experienced wolf hunters. They de- 


(Continued on page 256) 
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OLLY! Mistah 


Bill, look up dere! 
Dose ducks are spellin’ 
dere finish in letters a 
mile high. 

““Nex’ fall dat Hercules 
E. C. powdah gwine 
reach right upan’ whang 


-ems. 
oft! CULES 
hotgun Powers 


/ NFAL FALLIBLE lal (: 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 4 





Get This Sightand 
Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 












Nitro Powder Solvent Af 


N29 
Guns Always Clean as a Whistle 


Keep your rifle, gun, pistol, in perfect shooting 
and resale condition. Get Hoppe’s from_your dealer. 
For sample send us 10c in stamps. Gur cleaning 
guide sent free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


Formorethan 20 yearsthe Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAMP STOVE 


THE MOST COMPACT 
COOKING DEVICE KNOWN 





THIS PORTABLE MODEL NO. 21 
will burn with intense heat for 4- 
hours 


No Danger 
from any inflammable fuel 


Burns Kercsene 


NO FUMES WILL NOT BLOW OUT 
Easily Regulated, Turns out likea gas jet 


OTHER MODELS FOR BUNGALOWS 
Motor Boats and Permanent Camps from 
$4.50 to$8.50 at your dealers 


Best Workmanship, Solid Brass Container 
No Leaks No Mess 


H. E. RICHARDSON jie FRONT ST. 








Safe in Rough 
ver ming the rou © W orto I 


Tumble Home makes 
Kennebec Canoes the safest to use. 


Steadiest, lightest quality canoe. 
Low priced. Guaranteed 5 years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
with special prices 
and dealer’s name. 











Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
Dept. F21 Waterville, Me. 





Brings more ducks. Plant now for 
fall. Advice—literature free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 

Dept. H-264, Oshkosh, Wis. 





es ecard Wet Trout Flies, on Loop- 
ed Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; 
Size 10, 50c: Size 8. 55e per dozen. Dry 
Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks, 
Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; Size 8, 80c per 
dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 
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Lost Dog 
(Continued from page 207) 


couple of hours, before his music stop- 
ped and he came in, and Bill said 
“quitter”; but we took Lost Dog’s back 
track and found his fox couldn’t stand 
the pace, so took to the ground in a 
den where foxes are reared most every 
spring, probably the same den in which 
this tired-out fox had spent his fox- 
cub days. And while we stood looking 
at that fox den Lost Dog broke loose 
again away over the north, and after 
an hour of cold trailing jumped an- 
other fox out of Sidney’s Gulf, and 
then we let Prince and Ted loose, and 
the three of them ran that fox until 
late afternoon, when he came too close 
to Bill and his old Ithaca ten-bore. 
The day closed with Bill pulling into 
John Wilson’s place with a gun and a 
fox on his back, Prince and Ted at 
Bill’s heels, where they belonged, but 
Lost Dog wasn’t there, not he, he was 
back on the hills trying to start an- 
other one, apparently as fresh as 
when he started out in the morning, 
and we got him by going back and 
putting a chain on him. 


A wonderful dog, you will say, and 
you will be right, but you are wrong 
when you think we took him home to 
Bob Angell right then; we did take 
him to Bob, but it wasn’t until the fox- 
hunting season was over and then we 
told Bob if he didn’t bring Lost Dog 
down to us the following fall, when 
the frost was on the pumpkin vine, 
we would boycott his Spencer Lake 
Hotel, and good fellow that Bob is, he 
brought Lost Dog in along in Novem- 


ber, and Lost Dog lays sleeping at my 
feet before a roaring fireplace as I 


finish this about the time the clock 
strikes twelve and there is another soft, 
damp tracking snow falling outside, 
and the morning will bring another fox 
hunt so full of thrills to Lost Dog and 
fox hunters of Ithaca. 


“The Baltimore Oriole,’ together 


with a biographical sketch of Audubon 
by Raphael Semmes Payne, has just 
been published by the Norman Reming- 
ton Co. 


The author’s purpose in this 
little monograph is to point out the 
versatility of the oriole—its charm, in- 
genuity and value to the home with an 
environment of garden and orchard; 
also to spread the interest, now becom- 
ing so universal, in all bird life. 

The biographical sketch was com- 
piled from Audubon’s Biography and 
Memoirs and while very short and su- 
perficial, is charmingly and _ interest- 
ingly written. 

The book contains 55 pages and is il- 
lustrated with one colored and two 
black and white plates. The price is 
$1.00. 
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Nessmuk’s Campfire 
(Continued from page 215) 


dull knife so as not to cut the surface 
enamel of the bamboo—which gives it 
its strength—in fact, you rub them off. 
Be very careful of your ‘‘edges” so as 
not to weaken the “glueing up.” Wipe 
carefully with a soft dry piece of mus- 
lin—an old kerchief or silk—to remove 
all old varnish specks and oil marks 
from the hands adhering to the rod. 
If stubborn, add a touch of clean tur- 
pentine to the cloth. 


In the case of a new rod, of course, 
the above is unnecessary, except the 
“rubbing down” with the cloth. After 
you have finished your windings, wrap- 
pings and the mounting of your guides 
and tips, rub down with the back of a 
comb or the handle of an old tooth 
brush; bone is best. To preserve the 
color, use the following, which I have 
found to be highly satisfactory: equal 
parts of collodin and banana oil, ap- 
plied to the silk windings only, followed 
by a solution of white shellac thinned 
25 per cent. applied to the entire rod— 
wrappings and wood. After which ap- 
ply at least 2 coats of good rod varnish, 
thinned to about the same and brushed 
on with long, even strokes while warm, 
followed by several coats of the varnish 
at its full strength stroked on while 
warm. Allow plenty of time to elapse 
between coats. Length of time depend- 
ing upon “weather conditions,” but 
choose a warm dry day to do your var- 
nishing. Hang your rod joints in a 
cool shady place where they can have 
as even a temperature as possible and 
be free from dust. A breeze will dry 
your varnish much faster than “dead 
air.” Keep the joints away from walls 
or your varnish is likely to “crawl,” 
hanging them upright rather than lean- 
ing against some object. A rod should 
be gone over before the opening of each 
season: tighten ferrules, loosened by 
alternations of temperature and re- 
placing all broken or worn wrappings. 


Before putting a rod away as com- 
pleted, with the aid of a medicine 
dropper apply two or three drops of 
melted parafine to the throat of the 
female ferrule, thereby sealing the 
joints of the rod against moisture. In 
placing in a wood form, never tie the 
joints of a rod down tight, as this will 
put a permanent “set” in a joint, espe- 
cially when the guides do not drop 
down true into the slots of the form. 


HarrY IRWIN. 









































Radius Kerosene Stove 


Because of its simplicity and porta- 
bility the Radius kerosene stove should 
appeal strongly to outdoorsmen. 

If directions are carefully followed, 
the stoves are easily lighted, require 
little attention and will boil a quart of 
water in three minutes. They can be 
put out as simply as a gas flame and 
are not mussy or dirty to handle. 





The Glirr Minnow 


The Glirr minnow is an innovation 


in artificial lures. It resembles very 
closely a natural minnow, both in ac- 
tion and physical appearance. When 
placed in the water it becomes flexible 
and translucent. The tough imported 
eel skin from which it is made is wear 
resisting and the lure may be used 
time and again. 

This lure should prove effective for 
use with a fly rod; being light, it should 
cast easily and travel through water 
lightly. It should be a particularly at- 
tractive lure for pickerel, as these fish 
delight to lie in shallow water near 
shore and from their hiding places 
pounce upon small minnows. 





Fiala Sleeping-Bag 


The above cut shows the Fiala sleep- 
ing-bag which will prove useful to en- 
gineers, explorers, geologists, hunters 
and travelers—in short, for all those 
whose work or play takes them into 
the open. 
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Filled with Joy 


You Will Never Regret 
Camp Outfit No Matter 





COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


Here is the celebrated comfortable sleep- 
ing pocket with an inside air mattress. You 
will sleep on air. You will rest. Every ache 
will disappear no matter how strenuous the 
day has been. 





DEFY THE ELEMENTS 


Don’t let inclem- 
ent weather spoil 
your fun. The per- 
fection cape is made 
for every kind of 
weather. Here is a 
raincoat that fits in- 
to your pocket. It 
packs. 8”x4”"”x14" 
in an Athol leather 





case. It only weighs 
20 oz. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTE 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. Let us 


to make your trip the most successful 


and Stream. 


METROPOLITAN CAMP 


Metropoli 





Do You Want a Camping Trip Trip 


Write us for complete information on our Outing Air Mattresse 
Sleeping Pockets, Comfort Beds, Poquaig, Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


_ to make every Forest and Stream camper happy. 


and Comfort? 


Using the Metropolitan 
Where You Are Going 








It Fits the Running-Board 


The Whall’s Utility Tents or Um- 
brella Tents fit right on the running- 
board of your car. Built so that they 
can be set up and taken down by one 
person in five minutes. They are 
guaranteed to give - you genuine 
camping comfort. Storm-proof with 
a sewed-in floor, steel stakes, mos- 
quito netting, a jointed pole and 
carrying case. You will never want 
to use another after you have experi- 
enced the genuine comfort of a 
Whall utility tent. 





Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have given satisfaction to thou- 
sands of campers for thirty 
years. Here are reflected the 
latest achievements of Camping 
Science and Camping Comfort. 
Make your camping trip a suc- 
cessful one! 


ED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
s, Comfort 
give you all the information you need 


one you have ever enjoyed. We want 
Write us mentioning Forest 


GOODS COMPANY, Inc. 


tan Court 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOTS TAILOR MADE 
Strictly to Your Measure 


Comfortable as a slipper. Quality 
built into them to stand hard service. 


Prices Are Exceptionally Reasonable 
Send for Catalog—State your need. 
OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 West Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FROGS 
HARNESS 


HANSELMAN'S 


Gives the frog his natural freedom 
without injury- Order one to-day and 


catch MORE FISH on FEWER FROGS. 


“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 





“White Built”? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 


ae oh 


Send for Catalog 


156 Water Street, O’d Town, Maine. 
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[efever 


New Lerever NITRO: 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 

Navy. Well finished, 


considering the 
price. Built to 


shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 


gun— 
first lock 

: fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested withan ¥ 

extreme load. 

Astandardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 








FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


When the question of quality 
tackle comes up there is never 
a doubt as to where ours fits 
in. Edward vom Hofe Tackle 
made the capture of blg game 
fish a pleasure. Its character 
stands out_no matter where 
it is used. Our reputation was 
made long ago, and we main- 
tain it by building and selling 
honest goods. 





Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 





J. KANNOFSKY crass ‘crower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., 


SUPER 32 POLICE § 
AUTOMATIC 


{5-shot super automatic 
like those used by Ger- 
man military officers. Ex- 
tra magazine free. Never before ’ 
this was any {5-shot, 32-Cal. Automatic 
offerod:.at this) Pricess:, 2. nase soe .95 
Latest Model 9-shot, 25 Cal. Mauser Auto- 
matic, lies flat in pocket. Special at $12.25 
32.Cal.. Mauser oo oases \stae dete vielen eo =e 
World’s Famous Luger, 30 Cal...........-+-+-++% 
Top Break Revalver. 32 or 38 Cal., 
——— ESE 












SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
Send No Money. 
Postman Our 
Plus Postage. 
All Brand-New Guns. Use 
Standard Ammunition. 


POCKET AUTOMATIC 


For dependable construc- 
tion and smoothness of 
action this 7-shot, 25-cal. 
automatic cannot be 
Ee AAR i aR $6.75 


WATTS TRADING CO. 
11 Warren St., Dept. 553, New York City 


Pay 
Price, 
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Another excellent book on dry-fly 
fishing, entitled “Dry-fly Fishing,” by 
R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc., has been 
published by Herbert Jenkins. 


The author displays in this book a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and 
an inherent love of the art and its con- 
comitant joys and virtues, which love 
seems to be the birthright of a majority 
of Englishmen. Because of this, most 
of the British books on this subject, 
even if they do not always contain 
information applicable to American 
stream conditions, make profitable read- 
ing for all true anglers the world over, 
and Mr. Bridgett’s book is no exception 
to this statement. Everyone who reads 
this book and who has the author’s in- 
born love of the gentle art, cannot help 
but feel that Mr. Bridgett just had to 
write this book. It is the expression of 
an ideal by a confirmed idealist. 


The descriptions, toward the end of 
the volume, of memorable days upon 
some of the famous Scotch streams are 
particularly delightful and should re- 
quire but little persuasion for anyone 
who is a nature lover to read them. 


The technical portion of the book, 
which is of an elementary nature, is 
unique only in that it contains some 
splendid diagrams illustrating the ef- 
fects of drag—the fly fisherman’s béte 
noir. 


The book is illustrated with two col- 
ored plates of natural and artificial 
flies, a number of half-tone plates, line 
illustrations and diagrams. 


The Troubles of Spring 
Trout Fishing 


(Continued from page 205) 


and the water is normal or high, yet 
clear, it 1s best to fish down-stream 
with two small wetflies of a dark brown 
or black which is the color of all early 
flies. Better still, is to fish down-stream 
with a floating reverse brown drake or 
very small shadfly; both are most effec- 
tive where the water is deep and swift. 
Let the reverse flies run anywhere; 
keep them up near the surface and fish 
most carefully over all those places 
where the water turns round into back- 
waters from the main flow of the 
stream. It is such places where espe- 
cially the brook trout congregate to- 
gether in such quiet water lying near 
the bottom to rise after the food which 
is whirled around at the surface. 
Early in the season big rainbows 
and browns leave the deep water in 
which they abide in a semi - dormant 
state during freezing weather and then 
go direct to their accustomed chosen 
abode occupied during the previous 
summer. The place may already be 
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tenanted by smaller trout, which are 
immediately expelled, and there, under- 
meath a solid rock, with the raging 
flood above them, it is quite a difficulty 
to place any lure to attract their at- 
tention, because they invariably wait 
for actively feeding until the water di- 
minishes. Yet such a difficult situation 
may be rewarded with the capture of — 
a nice fish if you are stationed some 
distance from the rock to have the line 
run the lure a yard beyond or below 
the rock where you may keep it a while 
to be driven by the flood back and forth 
in fair view of the fish. Should no 
response occur, give out more line and 
reel back in jerks. If that fails with 
the reverse flies, which are excellent 
floaters, it is then advisable to put on 
a %-ounce split shot attached to an 
extra piece of gut, which allows the 
fly to move at will 6 to 12 inches above 
the river bed and the same distance 
from the leader. The water flow activ- 
ity moves the fly and it is generally 
taken; but if not, replace the fly with 
an artificial creeper or large-size 
nymph or a little silver terror minnow. 
Should the trout still be disinclined to 
respond, give up the situation and 
move to the more open, choppy water 
of 8 to 20 inches deep. In such a place 
there is nothing so deadly as the re- 
verse fly fished down-stream, when it 
is made to cover every inch of the 
water by rapid movements of the rod 
tip. It is rare indeed that trout haunt 
the reverse side except in places where 
the surface food is carried along a 
deep running at a bend. On a well- 
fished stream such a situation is soon 
abandoned for safer cover at the mid- 
dle. Places easy to fish are fished often 
and trout seek other haunts unless food 
is very abundant. 

A spring freshet of high - colored 
water is a doubtful problem that may 
furnish results if the usual care is 
taken to fish methods suitable. Large 
dark flies will attract trout far better 
than medium or small light-colored flies 
—wingless, bushy hackle flies weighted 
with small shot are far the best; indeed, 
they are the only effective flies while 
the water is in flood. Every wise an- 
gler should carry along a quantity of 
small shot from the very small size to 
a %-ounce shot. I split my own shot 
with a little hammer and blunt knife, 
keeping the various sizes in a small 
tin box; then, with tiny pliers, I can 
attach them when required and pull 
them off again to fish the surface. 


To properly supply the needed tackle 
for success in early fishing, you pro- 
vide and be prepared to rough, cold 
weather. One great annoyance is a 
frozen line. To obviate that, in a mea- 
sure, if you thoroughly grease the line 
with mucilin to a distance of twenty 
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feet it will save a lot of vexation. Have 
vour flies and bottom lures already tied 
in a warm room before you start out 
in the cold, chilly blasts. Each of them 
should be tied on a different leader 
which, if placed in a damp box, will 
be fit for fishing just when required. 
Always fish on the river side which is 
protected from the cold winds—you 
experience much greater comfort not 
only for yourself, but casting is easier 
and more sure with the wind in your 
favor. Insects always choose sunny 
spots during cold weather. Not a single 
fly will be seen in a bleak locality, yet 
on parts of the stream that is protected 
and secluded, though sunny, you may 
count on a bunch of hardy little shad- 
flies, needletails and March browns, 
dancing merrily over the water. Trout 
see them all right, and strange to say, 
they, too, gather together to enjoy the 
warm sunshine. 


In a rain or snow drizzle bottom 
fishing with reversal nymphs or creep- 
ers will often attract trout. Several 
years ago I was on the stream a week 
before the opening day, for the purpose 
of noting the exact time early insects 
appeared. The weather was mild and 
summerlike, which gave success to my 
quest. The opening day was awful— 
snow squalls, biting wind. Half a dozen 
flyfishers came down the stream with 
worms frozen stiff on the hooks, and 
their efforts were in vain. That method 
has since departed for good, I think. 
It is now an assured fact that trout 
will not respond to any mortal thing 
the angler offers unless its natural food 
—insects, creepers or young minnows 
—awake from their dormant state at 
the bed of the stream. For many years 


I have proved this fact. Should the) 
season be abnormally late, if you will) 


carefully study the river side to find 
that aquatic creatures are entirely ab- 
sent, depend upon it no success will be 
possible. The right temperature of the 
water for trout to actively move after 
food has varied during the last fifteen 
years from the twentieth of April till 
as late as May the ninth. Since my 
studies were finished I never go for 
real fishing till after the first week in 
May; though many anglers have pre- 
ceded, very few trout are taken. In 
high latitudes the real fishing begins 
after the first week in May. 















































































































The Lightweight 
Champion and You? 


NE day on the water with an Evinrude 

Sport Twin will convince you that 
this sturdy little 40-pounder offers every 
feature you have ever wanted in an out- 
board motor: 





Sport Twin 
Features 


Quiet, Smooth Power — Bal- 
anced twin design prevents 
vibration. Exhausts muffled 
to low purr. 


Flexible Speed Control—Accel- 
erates from 600 to 2100 
R. P. M. in one second. 


Easy Starter—Whirls flywheel 
past 4 firing points. Instant 
starting. 

Automatic Reverse — Lifting 
tiller reverses drive from 
full speed ahead to astern. 

Built - in - flywheel Magneto— 
Evinrude designed and built. 
No heavy batteries. 

Safety Tilt-Up — Swings gear 
housing clear out of water. 
Protects motor from snags 
and shallows. Makes beach- 
ing easy. Can be locked for 
starting. 


Weight—40 pounds, complete. 


Ease of starting—steady flow of smooth, 
quiet power—complete dependability— 
and an all-around handiness and liveli- 


ness unmatched by any other outboard 
motor. 





Just a few weeks more and your favor- 
ite waterside will lure you away for a 
week-end outing. Plan now to take the 
“Lightweight Champion” with you. 
















Your sporting goods or hardware dealer 
will show you the 1924 Sport Twin. 
Send to-day for latest catalog, describing 
‘in detail all Evinrude Motors, both one 


and two-cylinder models, detachable and 
built-in. 


EVINRUDE 


MOTOR COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


135 EVINRUDE BUILDING 


. 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 





a Serine Bee | BINOCULARS 


blankets. No hooks, strings or 


other crude contraptions. Brand new. Clear, white crystal 


“Without doubt, you have 8 power lenses. French make. 
the best light-weight bag Central focusing and width ad- 
AE RES DERI EES caval cL age tei, 
r des r : a ° 

Dr. C. P, FORDYCE. Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- 

New No - Hide-Fur Patent $25 teed perfect. Well made and 
Sleeping Bag. Ce Wea serviceable, will last a lifetime. 


Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. 


Camping Outfits, Equipment for 
Hunters, Travelers, Engineers and 
Explorers. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 
rhnaceitsats | 8 Power $8.75 C.O.D 
nation Rifle and Pistol, wit . e e e e 
See a e30 Kite for 718 Big Value 
ANTHONY FIALA 25 Warren St., N. Y. Satisfcstion guaranteed or money refunded. 





FIALAUTEITS A NO, BENNER & CO., D-5, Trenton, N. J. 
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sings shrilly 


PON rounding the big rock you cast 
again. Suddenly—a_ strike! —and 
your line begins to run out. Instantly 
the “Old Town” is brought side on and 
held responsive to every whim of the bass. 
“Old Town Canoes’? are sturdy and 
wonderfully easy to handle. And ‘Old 
Towns” are low in price. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully 
illustrated. It shows all models in 
full colors. Send for it to-day, 
OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
494 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


(ememeg| ACLEAN it 
EE) sssvensoey eae 


EACH MORNING ' 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 














== Price$1.50 

















The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 






Specia 
Revolver Ss 
32,322 °or38 Cal. s.! iy, Va 
Gshot-BlueSteel aS 
GivesWonderful 

SATISFACTION 


20-Shot Military Model, 32 
al,, with EXTRA MAG- 


$945 
AZINE FREE............ aan 


25 Cal. 6-shot BLUE STEEL.. $6.65 





















25'Cat Sshot MAUSER.:.....0..4. ft... +s $11 .50 
82 or 38 Cal. BREAK OPEN REVOLVER 8 .25 
80.Cal: S:shot LUGER sete eves 21 .00 


Brand New Guns—Use Standard Ammunition. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed orMoney Back 
Ss D N ONEY 


Pay Postman Our Price-Plus Postage 


SAFEGUARD SALES CO. 


Dept 058 14 Warren St. New York 


Peaiivered toyou Free_ 


for 30 days trial on approval. Your 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of } 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- [RA\}. 
paid. Bicycles $21.50 and up, 


at 
if desired. Many b a PRL 

$5 a Month fgintutenetly mekeltHeIbis . "| 
Ne 











cycle earn the smallmonthly payments. 
Fe wheels, lamps and equipment at 
res half usual prices. Write for remark- 
Write us 


A\e 

able factory prices and marvelous offers. GN 

CYCLE COMPANY waters, AY\\) 
ea Dept. C-130 CHICAGO free catalog Ws 
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On a Pennsylvania Trout 
Stream 


(Continued from page 199) 


Where the road dipped to pass 
through what appeared to be a mag- 
nificent emerald cave filled with purple 
shadows, the bird-choir was suddenly 
hushed, as though awaiting the soloist. 
From the damp ground by the stream 
—from the hillside—from the road be- 
neath our feet—or was it from the air 
overhead? came the sweetest sound 
bird throat ever uttered. Sweetly 
solemn with a tinge of sadness, yet 
clear and rich and full as though the 
singer had long been uplifted above all 
earthly things, that wondrous music 
floated a moment about us like the 
benediction that follows after prayer. 
Like an echo from the opposing hill 
came a response. A moment later the 
grind of the wheels upon the open 
highway told that we had reached the 
homeward road, and regretfully we 
left the dark-eyed thrushes to breathe 
their heavenly messages to and fro 
across the darkened tumult of the 
stream. 


How to Build a Small 
Fishing Skiff 


(Continued from page 203) 


each side with round head brass screws. 
The false stem or cut water can now 
be made to suit and bolted on the stem 
proper. 


THE craft is now ready to receive 

the finishing touches and after 
smoothing up well with sandpaper two 
or three coats of proper marine paint 
of your favorite color can be applied. 
Now all that is required is suitable 
weather and release of the fishing laws 
and you can proceed to enjoy the fun. 


This little ship not only rows easily, 
but is particularly designed to carry 
an outboard motor; and a Johnson, an 
Elto or an Evinrude will prove a very 
valuable addition, as they have been 
thoroughly tested and can be relied 
upon to get you to the most out-of-the- 
way fishing places. There is nothing 
more valuable to tho :.ngler than a good 
outboard motor, and 1othing more ex- 
asperating than a po. r one. Therefore 
get a good little Kicker. Go to it, and 
here is wishing you luck. 

Some day when you are out ’midst 
pleasant surroundings and having a 
good run of luck, just pause long 
enough to have the friend or mate 
with you “snap a shot” for the maga- 
zine editor. He will more than appre- 
ciate it, I am sure. 
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Mosquito, Moose and 
Mascalonge 


(Continued from page 201) 


for anything short of a cream puff or 
a strawberry pie a la mode,” and 
Schmidty rolled a pan down to the 
water’s edge, demonstrating his motto 
“Efficiency always.” 

Cleve moved lazily up the trail and 
ten minutes later we heard the spiteful 
pop of the .22 Savage—then another 
and another at easy intervals. I 
counted ten and then stopped. When 
Cleve drifted back into camp he liter- 
ally had his hands full — eighteen 
feathered beauties. 

“Now let’s see you clean ’em,” he 
held one up to show where the neck 
was torn half in two. “Gee!” he con- 
tinued, “it’s like a chicken yard back 
there and they’re dumb as mud—just 
fly up in a tree and look at you from 
the side so you can get a perfect bead 
on ’em-—it’s easier than _ picking 
apples.” 

When the birds were half cleaned 
Bill’s canoe slid into.view around the 
point and ground upon the beach. Bill 
was sitting in the bottom of the canoe 
with his feet braced under the thwart. 
“Come on, you chicken fanciers—give 
me a hand with this fish—he’s eating 
me alive.” 

He was a big fellow—rarely indeed, 
did we get one that would not cover 
the axe with its thirty-inch handle. 
Bill had quickly lost our two small 
spinners and then used the four inch 
nickled piece with a wire leader and 
three prong hook. The lakes are full 
of fish—in Lake Brulé and Trout Lake 
we found trout—savage strikers and 
hard fighters. In every lake we fished 
were mascalonge—ten to thirty pound- 
ers waiting for each cast. The hun- 
dreds of lakes that we passed through 
were practically virgin fishing waters 
—most of them having never seen a 
spoon. 

The sun was resting’ on the edge of 
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the hills. One supper had already hid 
behind hungry belts—now we started 
another as though it were the first. We 
baked the musky—salted and wrapped 
in nearly a bushel of black birch leaves, 
with an outer layer of large flat leaves 
we laid him in a bed of hot sand—on 
top and at the sides a layer of coals 
—then a layer of sand over all and 
above a thin fire. It looked like a 
grave and a burning pyre at a funeral. 
The fire crackled and snapped, the} 
flames dancing and lighting the circle 
of camp. An hour later we looked into 
the matter. The outer leaves had been 
charred down to the musky. The skin 
pealed off in crisp sheets, revealing A.W. Clark 
the steaming white flesh beneath. A 
sprinkling of salt—the flake came 
away like petals of some huge white 


Make Gun Cleaning 
EASY 


It’s no work at all to 
keep your gun clean and 
free from rust— 
use this: 


Rifle Cleaner 


Removes all lead, rust, powder 
residuee Made of softest brass 
gauze washers on spring wire— 
won’tinjure finest rifles. May 
be attached to all standard rods, 
60c. State caliber. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


66 99 | B85 When screwec together it's 
S | AU ‘ as solid.as a one-piece rod—. 
ties ea can't wobble, bend or break; 


3 brass sections; 2 steel 











rose. And sweet—better than a bar- -a Fish Getter } @& joints; steel swivel at end; 
; wae 26, 30 and 36 in. long; $1.25. 
becue! | ‘Landing this string of Fightin’ Bass in ie State caliber and length. 
It was a regular shore dinner. After ope morning on “STUBBY” was sure Real ~ Nitro Solvent Oil 
“4 port’’-says A. W. Clark of Carnation, Wash. ei ® Keeps guns free from rust— 
a feast of musky flakes the pans pro ! BPM dissolves residue bf all pow. an 
duced a continuous supply of real, A Complete SAN eg ited A WE der; 2 oz. bottle, 30¢5 6 oz. 

; oe | ; i ishing. , 60c. i xtra. ea 
honest to goodness, fricasseed, fried | drething gand mae Fishing Ba oh hig fice ea} your cece 
to a brown partridge hind quarters— | Easy to Carry. Fits your Pocket, y won't suppiy you, order by mail. _667 

eae hi bY 4 Tackle Box and Traveling Bag. MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. @ ” 
and the heavy white breasts done to |g. 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
a golden turn. By the flickering light Ask Your Dealer m 
of the camp fire we munched partridge Colored Broadside Free Upon Request 
drum sticks and corn bread with butter Thewkrierncan Disnlay Carpaliy, 
(we had one pound left) and drained Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. Sportsmen realize the advantage of hav- 


ing a gun that will perform well on 
every occasion, and stand up under all 
kinds of usage. 

In detail of construction, durability and 


shooting qualities, SMITH GUNS are 


unequalled. 








cups of the indispensable coffee. Tea BallBearing 

is the almost universal drink of the} Quick-Detachable 
lumberman, trapper and _ bush-cruiser Line Drying 
of the north, but personally I’d prefer 
a teaspoonful of real coffee to a 
bucket of “shoe polish” tea. It was a 


vice back of OMITH GUNS 











party, banquet, an orgie—it must have -THE NEW 1924 MODEL 

been midnight when we turned in— STUBBY ROD ano REEL 
leaving the dishes to morning light and v A Complete Fishing Outfit : 
ambition. TTT ATH AN TR 


For a week we rose at dawn and 
paddled till the sun waned. Winding 
from lake to lake northward, always t. 
rising a little into the hills. We took f Fi .. eS to risnint | 
the portages in two _trips—the pack rH Hine Car 1S eS NT C | 
first and the canoes last. On the first UntIn amping: 


trip our hands were free to the rifle SURGE: RealMoney “LOG 


and usually the night found us with , XL 
partridges for supper. At the end of SPORTSMEN'S EQUIPM IN'NOY 
Dept. J, 1418 Vine St. 


the week the packs had dropped to pamela nasa opie 


75 pounds and our capacity had in- 
_CLOSE-TO-NATURE CANVAS fence 





With ejector and Hunter One-trigger 
It’s the complete gun. 
Send for Catalog No. 319 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, 
Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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creased 100%. Then we entered Grand 
Portable ret | erected or taken down. Quickly closed with sliding shut- 


Lake Victoria. 
: : : ’ m ters. Screened against insects and anchored against winds For camps. 
Grand Lake is as big as it sounds. oy f sanatoriums. golf links. ete. Especially adapted soe siecbiag outa 


, : ae A ™ doors and for the sick--tuberculosis nervousness, insomnia, 
It’s like a great swollen joint in the MA etc. Thousands in use. Many sizes Peele 

; ‘ by 5 am from $36 up. Catalog free. : : : a — 
Ottawa River. Long winding bays Peo trent ke numenicy Noe agi oes 
branch out on all sides, thick penin- 
sulas and broad backed, heavily for- 
ested islands make the great lake a 
bewildering — labyrinth of bays and Bi 3°Ft Tel es co e Ucefal and Entertaining 
straits winding and stretching away in 3 & Den e or p ; Nake Five Becttess) Pe aka 

- ; ee people an jects miles away, on or sea, as if they were close. Wonder 

confusion. The Ottawa, from its source Selene gives nee pleasures to home, farm sem tcavcls abort See moon and 


stars as never before. Opens out over $ feet ‘jong; measures 12 inches closed. 
extends westward, turns south and, Brass bound; has powerfu) lenses. Thousands pleased —‘‘Could tell color of ie 


P aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Yarbrough, ‘‘Saw Provincetown Ligh’ 
then curves back east, forming a great | 28 miles away, as clear as if in front of me.’’—Clyde Scribner. Ee 
loop. Across this loop we had followed | 
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a hundred mile cut, stepping ever up = While they last 
ward from lake to lake until we carried "I have been watchinz submarines 8 miles Because of a fortunate purchase from a large Kuropeall 
: > o! nae coast.’’—P. ce aie yee ee st >" manufacturer we can give you abig bargain. Be first in your 
over into one which wound northward Children playing iP Benesing: . so neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send mo money; send 
d th d d arith ‘ olin . Read the numbers on ve on Ling acme tor a ing Si ate by a ony eee mgt Ee 
n r 2 ight cars mile away, : eposit wi ostman on 4 lus a few pennies postage. Satisfaction 
an 7 eye gureng ‘mountains soe ee arqntesd or money refunded. Order today while the supply lasts. 


rush through a rocky little spillway & CO,, 75 W. Van Buren St. Dept.4344 Chicago, lil, 
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THE NAVAJO RUG! 

















AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


N 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
Sar me artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 










Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally | 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 











The Prices Vary According to Size 
$20.00 





ercakes Sue c rte $35.00 
60.00 to 75.00 
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If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. 










THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 





King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison.St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





DISCERNING ANGLING EXPERTS ARE DELIGHTED 'WITH THE NEW LOUIS RHEAD 
DRY, WET, AND NYMPH TROUT FLIES WITH FLEXIBLE HACKLE WINGS THAT 
KEEP THEIR SHAPE ON ROUGH USE. THEY WILL OUTLAST THH OLD-STYLE 
CURVED SPREADWING FLIES WHICH CRUMPLE UP AT FIRST USE. SEND ONE 
DOLLAR FOR REDUCED PRICE SAMPLE CARD OF A CHOICE SIX FLIES AND NYMPHS 


LOUISRHEAD tiv NATUREFLIES, NYMPHS LURES 


TIED 


FOR EARLY SPRING HIGHWATER, STREAM OR LAKE, BROOK TROUT WILL GRAB THE 
LARGE BLACK OR YELLOW PLUME NYMPH, 50c. ALSO YELLOW HELGRAMITE, 50c. THE 
BEST FLIES IN SPRING FOR CERTAIN LUCK ARE SET OF 12 TINY NATURE FLIES, $2.50. SET 
OF 4 TINY REVERSE FLOATERS, $1.00. SET OF 6 STONE FLIES, $2.00, MADE OF CORK TO 
FLOAT. REGULAR NATURE FLIES FOR APRIL AND MAY COPIED EXACT FROM NATURAL 
INSECTS, $2.50 DOZEN, CAREFULLY TIED AND REVISED BY THE Inventor and his Assistants. 


Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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‘the brush and the water. 
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into one of the long arms of Grand 
Lake Victoria. 

It was like a Venice of the wood- 
lands—water and land in even pro- 
portions—forests and lilies and around 
each island and along each shore there 
lay a band of rock and sand between 
At first we 
thought there was a sea level tide and 
then we realized that this network of 
lakes was a part of the Ottawa river 
and subject to the river’s rise and fall 
—now the river was low and the banks 
lay exposed. At high water on a river 
I had often wondered at the alley of 
clear water to be found between the 
sloping bank and the long bed of lily 
pads extending parallel to the shore 
line. Now the answer was plain—low 
water found the lilies hugging the 
shore. 

That night this five-foot depth of 
exposed river bed combined with the 
elements to give us our first night’s 
sleep free from the nerve racking, 
blood-letting torture of the singing 
“eagles.” 

At noon we came to a great bay 
which doubled back on our right al- 
most parallel to the course which we 
had just covered. Two years before, 
we had followed that bay. Ten miles 
to the south, five to the northeast and 
across a big circular bay we had come 
upon the stalwart cabins of the Hud- 
son Bay Co., surrounded by the tents 
of the trading Indians. The thick 
woods had been pushed back a scant 
eighth of a mile up a gradual slope 
and there they stood, a black dense 
line of sentinels holding high their 
little tassles of dark green foliage—in 
front of them the stumps of their 
fallen comrades and between these 
stumps grazed—two cows. We learned 
later that they had been brought in 
when calves and that when the In- 
dians had gone back into the bush for 
the trapping season ‘‘white tails” and 
moose come out to the big clearing and 
feed with the cows. 

All the dogs in the country came 
down to the shore or strained at their 
stake ropes and joined in the chorus 
of howls that greeted us when we were 
half way across the bay. There wasn’t 
a thoroughbred among them—big: and 
little—fat curly-haired dogs and gaunt 
straight haired, starved looking crea- 
turés — white and black — brown and 
yellow—all conceivable crosses and 
mixtures. Some leaped for your throat 
and others cowered as you turned—all 
would slash at your legs from behind. 
Yet they served man here in the woods 
in work that no other animal could 
do—stood hardships that no other 
animal could stand—fought and hated 
as demons. Man must use crude tools 
in a crude country. 

We hesitated for a long time at this 
turning point—it would take an extra 
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day to go to Grand Lake Post—what 
was one day when we had two months? 
—and yet we had 850 miles before us. 
We had been on the way nearly two 
weeks and only 150 miles behind us. 
850 miles of new country—to our 
knowledge, and the Indians and half 
breed trappers, lumbermen, fire rang- 
ers and H. B. factors with whom we 
had talked, no white man had ever 
made the trip before. Some had made 
parts of it, but times were very elastic 
and uncertain. “We might make it in 
three months—maybe two months— 
maybe not at all.” 

Anyway, “the sooner the quicker,” 
as Schmidty remarked—so we chewed 
a bar of chocolate for lunch and pulled 
over into Sandy Beach Lake, whose 
broad channel stretched away north 
like a pointer spotting a covey. Far 
away at the head of the lake there 
loomed the blue barrier of the north-— 
the height of land. 

And now the “fun” began—a new 
country opened to us—a country of 
unbroken woodlands and _ forgotten 
trails—a country where the crash of 
the ‘30-30” took the place of a call 
for “a pound of hamburg.” 


(To be continued) 





Recollections of a’ Nova 
Scotia Salmon Angler 
(Continued from page 209) 


men and guides as Harry Lockwood, 
Earl and Jim Freeman, Lem Hunt or 


Alfred Foster. 

WE will take the angler to Green- 
field, where the river empties out 

of Ponhook Lake on its last eighteen- 

mile dash to the sea. 

Always try to engage the best guide 
for the section of river you intend to 
fish. Before going on the river, give 
your tackle a thorough overhauling, 
test the full length of your leader, 
examine each knot and strand, examine 
the gut eye of your fly and see that 
your reel is firmly set in the reel-seat. 
Your guide will now be your advisor, 
and if you are a stranger to the river 
it is well to put all confidence in what 
he tells you. You anchor at the head 
of the “Mill Pool,’” one of the best, in 
my opinion, on the upper reaches of 
the river. It is about two hundred 
yards below the falls at Greenfield. 
The guide will point out to you where 
the salmon usually lie, but it is also 
one of those pools where one is apt to 
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NEW METHOD 


NEw METHOD 


GUN BLUER!| Enough to Finish 
ee se 


5 Guns $1.00 


Company 


Dept. F. 


SECTIONAL 
hy yp Op op Ap Lew a 
NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on running 
board of car, strong— 
Easy to han- 


quiet. 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. 


Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 

Thirty-first St. 
Milwaukee, * Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people, 
Rowboats and for 
outboards, 











ITHACA WINS 


THE 1923 U.S. HIGH AVERAGE 


for all ladies who shot at 1000 tar- 
gets or more was won by Mrs. O. 
L. Garl of Alabama with a $230.00. 





Ithaca lock speed improves anyone’s 
shooting, let it improve yours. Cata- 
log Free. 


Ithaca double guns for game 
$37.50 up. 


Ithaca single barrel trap guns 
$100.00 up. 





GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


No heating is necessary. 


‘New Method Gun Bluing 


Bradford, Pa. 











Ithaca Gun. | 


-VLED.~ 


KNOCKABOUTL 
GUNS 


~ $129, ~ 


WITH EJECTOR. $165.22 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER . Presiden(5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York Ciry 


| AT PRN OTE SE TI 


Oo. D WOOL COATS 
$9.25 

Sizes 33-34-36-388 only. The aaa et 

coat for clerks, mechanics, 


smoking, hunting, farm, etc. Postage paid. 
Catalogue Free. 


W. STOKES KIRK. 1827-0:,"; 1othst. 


3 Philadelphia, Pa. 








Like Cut, new, with turnover 
collar and regular sack style. 





IBARGAIN 


In U.S.Army Goods 


Write for “\ 
Stew! 
FREE cataLoc 
quoting sacrifice prices on 
Guns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
every sportsman needs. 
& Navy Supply Company 


Army 
Dept. 301 Box 1835. Richmond, Virginia, 














ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swing out g 

cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW. Superior to foreign 
madeimitations. Price $18.45. Web 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
loops 45 cents. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S, Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. 
Weight, 8 pounds. Length, 424% inches; barrel, 22 
inches. Turned down bolt handle. _ Special price, 
$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
cart. Belt, 40 cents. Reference catalog, 372 pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2centstamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 











* e 
with Air Frict 
: We cuarantee all other cars nearly double 
4 @4 present mileage, power and flexibility, 
E make hills on high formerly difficult on 
~ low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
marine & or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 


Ford....... e0.....-.24mi. } Chevrolet.. .32mi. 
Buick 4... .30mi, | Chalmers.. .23mi. | Maxwl(25) 30m. 
Buick6... .24ml. § Olds.6.....23mi. | Nash6..... 23ml. 
Hudson. ...20ml. | Paige6....20mi. | Lincoln 8...17ml. 
Hupp...... 25mi, § Oakind6...24mi. | StdbkrLt6 .23mi. 
Dodgo.....28mi. § Overl’d4...32ml. | Cole8..... 17ml. 


If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
particulars and our guarantee on it, ENTS WANTED 


AG 
SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 





Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes nr changing of operatine mechaniem. Write today, 


AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
854 Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLING LAWS; 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; BLY COLORATION DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and a ‘‘NOVEL INDEX”’’ de- 
scribing outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 
"“MANCO,”’ 814 to 914 feet. i 
‘MILLS’ STANDARD, ” 8 to feet | RES 
“H. L. LEONARD,”’’ Ti, to, 9% HS teas 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH) 

“H. L. LEONARD” 


TG >. ‘00 
28.00 
50.00 





DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
Size D 1D) 
$6.00 $5 
10.50 9, 
“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


lor Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet............. $0, 60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet f 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes’ 15,. 12: and 10 regular, woccude.c.... $2.00. doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank...... 2.40 “* 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank...... 3.00 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Hither Regular or Light Tied............ $1.50 doz. 


“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
GINS, Stocking Feet $13.00 
GINS LIGHT Wat. Stocking Feet 14.00 
JUSERS, Stocking) WMeet.. oo.cca dees «>. .0 22.00 
ROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet.... 22.00 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments..........$0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual elips....... 90. * 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) L000 9 R625 


30-Ya. 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 


Y} ik 
40 $4.80 ea, 
25 8.2575 


LEG 
LEG 
TR( 
rR¢ 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 





deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 
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Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $18.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) . 

MA8 ES ve LEONARD,’ 

8% 
an ae LEONARD, " Two-Piece, 

ft. (3 Agates) 

BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,’’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
“MANCO,’’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated.. 
“CROWN SPECIAL,”’ Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,” Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
$30.00 to a 
“BEETZEL,” Level. Winding, .....< dvwesiesnie 0.0 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
‘MILLS’ RECORD,’”’ Extra Hard, 3 Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
H. L. LEONARD Tarpon 
H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle...... 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt) 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 
MONARCH Weakfish 


VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 Cares): 
y VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0. 
J: VOM HOFE B/Ocean Benefish 2/0 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish 
J. VOM HOFE Surf. 
MILLS’ Surf 


Tage 00 
70.00 

* 65.00 

... 30.00 
. 35.00 


35.00 
14.25 











LOWEST PRICES IN U. S. 















Nickel or Blue Stee, 


6 Shot 


Shoots Standard 
American 
Ammuni- 

tion 


32 cal. $14.50 : 
32-20 or 38 cal. $14.75 


Most powerful 6 shot gun 
made. Used by Police and 
secret service, A straight shoot- 
ing, hard hitting “‘regular’’ gun. -\ 
Has wonderful balance and smooth 
action. Made of best blue 
steel rifled barrel, automat- 
ic bammer, and safety. 


BEWARE OF IMITATiONS 
We can also furnish a brand 
new model of exactly simi- 
lar appearance with inspec- 
tion plate and automatic 
Hammer Safety, in nickel or 


blue for $1245 


in Cal. 32-20 or 38 
Prices on all other revolvers cut 
to the bone 

oe cae eae 
auser pisto ca 
(OP SNOtscceee eee ee ‘S11. 75 
$2. eal. 
duced . to... (made ose we 
Geruine German Luger, 30 bag 9 shot, 
Value $505) ‘our ‘prigeveccsea sce ocean ees 
Top Break Automatic Ejecting Double Action Revolver. 
32 cal., 5 shot, Price $7.85. 
Send No Money. Pay postman Bargain price’ plus a few 
cents postage. Money immediately refunded, if not satisfied 


: : ., Dept. A-53 
American Bargain House 7° FQuurth five-» Dept: A 





N 
























Brand New _A Real“HE MAN’ Gun 
SwingOut Hand Ejector Finest 1924 Model 
Left-hand Wheeler Cal. 32, 32-20 or 38, 
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hook a fish in any part of it, so it 
must be fished very thoroughly. (Two 
years ago, I “rose” three different fish 
in as many consecutive casts in this 
pool—two salmon and a grilse.) Start 
casting twenty-five feet of line, at an 
angle of about 45 degrees with the run 
of the current, keeping the tip of your 
rod pointing towards your fly and 
working the rod slightly, so as to give 
the fly a lifelike movement. When the 
fly is directly astern of the boat, make 
another cast to the other side of the 
river, repeating them alternately for 
three or more casts. Then lengthen 
your line six feet and repeat as before. 
While you have enough line that you 
can easily handle, you can thus cover 
every foot of the pool. Your guide will 
lower the boat down as you cover the 
water. When you “raise” a fish, al- 
ways wait until you feel its weight on 
the line. Then simply raise your rod 
to the perpendicular which is ample to 
fix the hook. Never strike at a “rise” 
in fishing for salmon. 

Should you “raise’’ a salmon and he 
misses the fly, possibly due to the fly 
traveling too fast across the current 
or for some other reason, it is best to 
“rest” the fish for eight or ten minutes 
before showing the fly again. Some 
fishermen advocate casting immediately 
over the fish again, but there would be 
no joy in the sport of angling if we all 
thought alike. 


ON hooking a fish, the first thing to 

do is to keep your rod well up and 
be prepared for a rush. A fish will 
often shake itself just before making a 
run, so look out for that movement 
and see that your reel handle is clear 
of your clothing or sleeve. When the 
fish somersaults at the end of a run, 
lower the tip of the rod towards it as 
quickly as possible and recover it just 
as quickly when the jump is over. 
Take your time, and never hurry a 
fish. They are not caught every day, 
and do not strain your tackle to the 
breaking point. Keep a steady pres- 
sure on your fish and it will usually 
work upstream. If you put on too 
much strain, the fish will go down- 
stream and that means pulling up the 
anchor and following with a _ good 
chance of losing the fish, especially if 
a big one. 

In bringing your fish to gaff, follow 
the old saying of “giving it the butt.” 
In so doing, you will never make the 
error of reeling your leader through 
the top guide of your rod. Your guide 
will be watching every movement of 
the fish and will advise you what to 
do, but only when necessary. It is 
well to obey his directions if you want 
your fish. 

In the above instructions I have only 
touched on those points most useful to 
the salmon angler, so I will not go into 
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further detail, though the subject is far 
from being exhausted. 

It would be absurd for me to say 
that such and such a salmon-fly is the 
best for the Medway River. My ex- 
perience of close to forty years of fish- 
ing has proven that salmon will take 
any fly offered them when they are 
“rising” freely. I have used large 
sombre-hued Dee flies on the Medway 
in clear shoal waters with success, and 
at the same time and on the same 
water another angler was taking 
salmon on a No. 8 double hook Silver 
Doctor—absolutely two extremes. You 
can never account for the tactics and 
fancies of a salmon. 


POLLOWING is a list of the flies 

with which I have had the most 
success in fishing the Medway River 
under normal conditions: For May— 
Jock Scott, Wilkinson, Silver Doctor, 
Silver Gray and Mar Lodge, all on a 
single hook No. 1. June and July— 
Black Dose, Thunder and Lightning, 
Mar Lodge, Jock Scott, Fiery Brown 
and Admiral, Nos. 6 and 8 double hook. 
For grilse—Black Dose, Mar Lodge, 
Fairy and Hemsworth, No. 8 double 
hook. 

Some American sportsmen have in 
recent years been fishing the Medway 
with the dry fly and with remarkably 
good success. This method of fishing 
will add to the delight of the salmon 
angler, as much finer tackle is used. 

A great deal more could be written 
on the ways and means of angling for 
salmon, and I sincerely hope the above 
memoirs may be of some slight assis- 
tance to the novice who has yet to kill 
his first salmon on a fly. 











Choosing the Size of Shot 
(Continued from page 206) 


a shothole made by a No. 12 from that 
made by a No. 8, but not everyone 
could tell at a glance the difference 
between the holes made by 8’s and 9’s 
or 7%’s and 8’s, or even 6’s and 7’s. 
In a good many districts, especially in 
duck-shooting territory, 8’s were con- 
sidered so confounded small that little 
attention was paid to the possibility 
of 10’s, 12’s or dust being appreciably 
smaller, and consequently 9’s, 10’s, etc., 
helped to win a good many turkeys for 
thoughtful people to whom ballistics 
meant more than a rather mysterious 
word. It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that in a humble but nevertheless 
a very striking way the old turkey 
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Squab Book FREE 
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No matter what you may be doing now—whether 
you own land or not—it is now possible for you 
to build up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit for you—and 
you can do this without interfering with your 
regular work in any way. 


Windowept Silver foxes. 


Windswept customers all over the country are 
making real money. Ross Phelps made 137% 
cash profit and 200% animal increase profit in 
just two years. A. C. Olson made 75% cash 
profit in one year. Rev. Mathieson made 200% 
cash profit in two years. Dozens of men are 
doing likewise—and by using one of our Four 
New Plans, you can do the same thing—we'll 
care for your Foxes if you wish. 

If you really want to get started towards an in- 
dependent future write at once for our big 
Booklet. Give us complete information in your 
first letter so you can begin at once. When 


you start with Windswept you start with the 
Leaders in the Fox Industry. 


Windswept 
Facwuis 


5035 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 








BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St., NewYork 















Squabs selling at highest prices ever known, Greatest 
market for 20 years. Make money breeding them, 
Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
». mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 

How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Write for prices. 


: ex, Allston Squab Co., 40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass 





SANDANONA PHEASANTRY 


Millbrook. N. Y., P. O. Box 101 


Established 1907 
Ring-neck pheasant eggs. Setting of 15, $4.00. 
Prices on larger quantities upon request. Young 
ring-neck pheasants for August, September and 
October delivery. Get our prices before going 
elsewhere. 





It will 


Steel-Copper- | 
Anthracite- 
Fuel-Oil 
Are Essential 
to Commerce 











“Rest Island Rex’’ 
Millions have been made in all of them. 


the investor, and it 


100% TO 500% on 


The Fur-Industry is now ripe for 
DOES NOT require large capital. 
The Silver Fox Industry pays from 
your original investment. 
HOW? 

Drop us a line, and we will show you. 
Mr. Wage Earner, Mr. Small Investor, Mr. Capitalist: 
THIS IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 

MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH, 
Box 900, Conover, Wisconsin 


SILVER FOXES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
WRITE FOR MY FREE FOLDER 
“60 Facts about Silver Foxes’ 





WESTERN RESERVE SILVER FOX RANCH 
Ohio 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Ashtabula 





Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1033, Eagle River, Wis. 





FOXES 


For Large Profits 
Monthly Payments 
Arranged 
Get our special 
proposition 
SILVFRPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 
335 MetropolitanBldg. 
Orange, N. J. 








The pride of owning the Mascot Strain F 
of Silver Black Foxes is not measured 

with a yardstick. It is the pride of sat O 
isfaction—of owning foxes that are 
BETTER than average. This is just X 
5 


for the free Mascot Booklet Imprints, 


x what you get in the Mascot Strain. Ask 
E Maeser Silver Black Fox & Fur Co. 


S Dept. H—3756 No. Colfax Ave., Minneapolis Minn. 


spend Spring, Summer 
and Fall gathering but- 


WHY NOT 


terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 
$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 
10c (not stamps) for my _ Illustrated 





prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 


THE FINEST 25 
| CAL. AUTOMATIC 



















blue steel, just out. 
New, positive safety de- — 
A. world beater for de- 











vice. 






pendability and accuracy. BACK 
2S calibre. Shoots 7 shots. IF NOT 
Regular $22.50 value, spe- : SATISFIED 





cially priced at $6.75. 


20 SHOT, 32 CAL. 


20shot, 32 cal. heavy service automatic, 10 shots $ 45 
with extra magazine, making 20 shots in all, etal 
special at $8.45. 
Both guns shoot any standard automatic cartridge. 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage. 


Paramount Trading Co., Dept. FIPP, 34 W. 28th St., NV. Y. 


identify you. 


BINOCUIARS 
3-24 Power 


Every Type and Power of 
FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, Etc. 


Catalog Free—200 Glasses. 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. F-4 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 








Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and ‘Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor, Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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The DREADNAUG 


a x6 








famous side- : 
swing hand ejector re- p= SS 
volver 82, 88 and 32-20 “"® 


calibreguar- 41 
.95 
ae! the Super 


anteed im- 
ported from 
Spain. 
Dreadnaught 

Imported from Spain. 
Made of fine 
tool steel 32, 38 50 
and 82-20 calibre ° 


Reg. $35 value. 




















World famous German Luger, 30cal. $15.45. Imported Top 
Break Revolver, automatic ejecting 82, or 38 cal. $7.85, 
Genuine Mauser, 9 shots automatic 25 cal. $11.50, 32 cal. 
pie S: ES prananeyrane abe perfect. Guaranteed 
imported. Use Standaru Cartridges. 
Pay onarrival plus few cents postage. 0 
Satisfaction or money refunded, SEND N MONEY 


UNITED SALES CO., 16 £. 22nd Street Dept.311 New York 
























SEND FOR 


Sportsmen ’s 
Book 
Catalog 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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In writing 


FOREST & STREAM 


to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





America’s Premier Sporting Pistol 


THE REIS{NG 


The Highest Type .22 Automatic Built 
Designed and Manufactured by 
Americans with thirty years’ experience, manu- 
facturing High-Grade Firearms. 





THE REISING @ 


Improved .22 Automatic 


An All-Round Sportsman’s Sidearm 


The Reising .22 automatic doesn’t weighas much as 
bigger automatics, yet is a powerful, accurate and safe 
weapon, with ‘‘enough barrel’’ so that you can hit 
what you aim at—whether game or target. No sports- 
man’s arsenal is complete without this crackerjack 
small-bore. Fool-proof when magazine is removed. 
Shoots more shots without reloading than any automatic 
pistol, yet can be used also as a single shot. 

Packed with extra magazine and Reising cleaner. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Capacity, 12 shots. Rear Sight adjustable for 
Length of Barrel, 634”. Windage. 


Length over all, 934”. 
Weight, 31 ozs. 

Finish, full-blued check- 
ered stock. 

Square type Front Sight, 
adjustable for elevation. 


Distance between sights, 
734” 


Cartridges, .22 Long Rifle, 
Rim Fire, either Lesmok, 
Semi-Smokeless or Smoke- 
less.) GREASED. 
Trade-mark 


Reising 






Without tools, it’s 
in 3 pieces in 3 
seconds, 

Ask Your Dealer or Write 

Direct, : sas 
4 Cents for Booklet ‘‘Is Your Home Really Safe.”’ 


THE REISING MFG. CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 






BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many, $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 1120 F. S. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 




























32.20 or 
38 Cal. 
6 Shots 


1924 MODEL 
Side Swing Cylinder 
Revolver made of Bil- 
bao blue steel. Send 
for this accurate, de- 
pendable and power- 
ful gun, with insection 
plate and automatic hammer safety. 
SEND NO MONEY—Pay postman on arrival 
$14.75 plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed & 
or money back. 
NEW YORK IMPORTERS CO. 

Dept. 430M. 200 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Free 
Cataiog 


LOG CABINS AND 


COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes 
with directions and numerous illustrations. 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious Adiron- 
dack structure is included. 


Pictures 
chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (48 full-page illustrations and 57 figures). 
Bound in cloth. 


Every- 


and plans of fireplaces; how to build 


O x67 
Price $2 postpaid. 
221 W. 57th St., New York Ctiy 


It will 








identify you. 


block shoot helped to drive home to 
hundreds of people the unmistakable 
fact that the one easy and certain way 
to increase the density of patterns at 
the shorter ranges is to use smaller 
shot. A 50% gun will shoot just as 
dense — and sometimes more even pat- 
terns with 8’s as a 70% gun will with 
7’s. Not everyone knows this offhand, 
because if they did, more people would 
use 714’s or 8’s for close-range shoot- 
ing on practically all small game. They 
would kill cleaner and avoid a great 
many mangled birds and rabbits. 


Practically all shell manufacturers 
publish lists of the preferred shot sizes 
to use for all average game shooting. 
For the average purpose they cannot 
be excelled, but there are special con- 
ditions and purposes where a variation 
from the usual practices is often an 


advantage. 
A GOOD many people know that the 
3-dram 1%-ounce of 6’s is the big 
seller among hunters. And it is likely 
to remain so. It is the standard rabbit 
load—and rabbits are the most widely 
hunted variety of game, particularly 
where quail are shot out. This load is 
also a good squirrel and grouse load. 
It is a good duck load, too, for ordinary 
decoy and puddle shooting. And in 
addition, it just suits the thousands of 
cheap single- barreled guns that are 
used by a large proportion of the com- 
ing generation and by many farmers 
and others who are hunters but not 
gun cranks. 

For ordinary rabbit shooting with 
dogs this is a good load, but a faster 
load with larger shot is often useful for 
long chances across hollows, etc., espe- 
cially when shooting in rather open 
country with fast dogs. 


But there is another type of rabbit 
hunter to whom this load is nct ex- 
actly adapted. He is the chap who 
seldom, if ever, hunts with a rabbit 
dog. He is very frequently a bird 
hunter of sorts, who seldom hesitates 
to take a crack at every rabbit he 
jumps. 

This man must, of necessity, hunt 
the bush and briar patches a good deal. 
A shot size like 7% will be just what 
he needs for quail, grouse and rabbits. 
Practically all his rabbits are shot at 
unexpectedly and at close range. He 
is usually shooting a rather open- 
bored gun. He needs patterns, but he 
not only does not need, but he should 
not have excessive tearing power, be- 
cause cottontails are easily blown to 
pieces inside of 15 or 20 yards. And 
10 to 25 yards are the ranges between 
which he will kill 90% of the rabbits he 
hits. A 3-dram or 24-grain and 1% 
ounces of 7% chilled is just the ticket 


for such shooting, and I very much- 


prefer it for this kind of hunting to 
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any load of 6’s I ever used. Dress a 
dozen rabbits shot in this manner with 
each load and notice how much more 
palatable the carcasses appear that 
have been shot with the finer shot. 
Notice also how many more clean kills 
there will be, too, on the shots on 
which the game is not centered. Fine 
chilled shot kill clean without mutila- 
tion where 6’s or 4’s splinter the leg 
and thigh bones all to pieces. I do 
not like a trap load of 1% ounces for 
any field shooting at all, although it 
is not a bad duck load. I doubt if the 
average man will ever use it for field 
shooting if he has once used 1% ounces 
of 74% in front of 3 or 3% of bulk or 
24 or 25 grains of dense. The recoil 
is much less with the lighter charges, 
the load is faster, it is much pleasanter 
to shoot in light field guns, and to my 
mind is far preferable for every pur- 
pose except trap shooting. 


HERE are a great many other com- 

parisons of shot sizes, loads and 
patterns that could be made that would 
be of interest to the field shot. There 
is the cranky barrel to be considered, 
that is found occasionally and which 
shoots a good deal better with certain 
loads than with others. There is also 
the undoubted advantage of large shot 
for all long shots over 50 or 55 yards, 
beyond which 6’s or anything smaller 
are of little use, irrespeective of their 
muzzle velocity. 


A table of shot sizes or patterns is 
valuable for arithmetical comparison, 
but to the vast majority of shooters it 
is, and never will be anything but, a 
more or less meaningless table of 
figures. 


Tell a man he can put 300 shot in a 
piece of paper at 40 yards and it means 
very little, but let him once shoot a 
pattern containing 300 or more shot 
and he immediately gets the idea that 
this is a very close pattern and that 
his is a full-choke gun. 


Tell a man that you shot a deer 
across a 100-acre field, and unless he 
is a rancher or a surveyor he will prob- 
ably think nothing of it because he 
doesn’t visualize what a 100-acre field 
looks like; but tell him that you shot 
a deer across a field nearly half a mile 
wide and he will almost certainly call 
you a damned liar. He can, and does, 
understand that kind of a shot. 


Visualizing the effects of a change in 
shot sizes is difficult unless one does 
the actual patterning with the two 
sizes. The old turkey-match shooter 
did this and to him a change in shot 
sizes meant a great deal. But the 
modern hunter will never learn the real 
difference until he does a little actual 
pattern shooting to make the table of 
figures represent so many actual shot 
holes. 
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Send for FREE GOOK 


Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
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, First Time in America! 
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Magnum Rifles for 
African Big Game 


Write for information regarding new Hoffman rifles 
in calibres of .275 Magnum, .300 Magnum, and .375 
Magnum. Ammunition for these rifles also being 
manufactured in America. 

Mr. James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe, 


is a permanent member of our organization. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., 1771 East 27th st 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


















Sell TIRES 


“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
™ We want an auto owner in each local- 
: ity to advertise Armour Cords. You can 
make big money and get your own sample 


and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
"ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 
4 Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
against Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
fj Bruise, Tread Separation, Blistering 
and Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
eat Special Offer to Agents, and low 
actory Prices. 


Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 320-A, Dayton, 0. 











to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10256 High St, South Bend, ind 7 
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have written for HILDEBRANDT'S 

HINTS on flies and spinners. It's chock- 

full of live tips about catching every game 

fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 

baits are efficient and sportsmanlike, Write 

for your copy of HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS to- 
day. No obligation. 


ff The JOHN J. H'LDEBRANDT CO, 
« 444 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND, 





NOWS AIR 


and they will get fish. 
The Jones Aquarium Min- 
now Pail will keep your 
minnow active, alive, fresh 
and vigorous, 

A simple method of pass- 
ing air through the water 
in Jones Aquarium Minnow 
Pail keeps minnows alive to 
reach lake or stream in 
perfect condition. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money re- 
funded. 

Send for special circular WHICH WILL SHOW 
YOU HOW TO KEEP YOUR MINNOWS ALIVE. 
Address Department B, 

THE DESHLER MAIL BOX CO., Deshler, Ohio. 


GIVE MIN 


























BIASTUPE(h See 


Pocket Binocular 

Makes clear far off mountains, distant shore 
lines, people, animals and sights dim to nak- 
edeye. Excels for practical every day use by 
those who travel, fish, hunt, hike or camp out. 
American made. If dealer can’t supply you 
send $5.25 direct. Money back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
46-48 Clinton Ave. Rochester, N. Y- 





‘THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 













SIN. 










WHEN ALLOTHERS OVERALL 
FAIL ose WEEDLESS 30¢ 
ov ASK IPLAIN UU... 2S¢ 


# vouR DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Z—— . PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
PAT. OFF. py CHas.H.StapF. PRESCOTT: WIS. 


fur-bearing animals, in large 
: i i numbers, with my New, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
likea fly-trap catches flies. Madein allsizes.. Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.140, Lebanon, Mo. 








Wanted, all or spare 


District Salesmen time to _ introduce 


novelty knives and 





= ~ razors. One side 

aed Va ; | srl shows owner’s name 
\ = Re IS N we Pi and address; the 
— NeW a other any design se- 





lected, emblems used by Societies, Fraternal, Labor, and 
Railroad orders, etc. Blades finest steel, handles clear as 
glass and unbreakable. Every knife guaranteed. Perma- 
nent employment, and exclusive territory to those willing to 
give most of their time. If you are earning less than $2000 
yearly let us show you how to make more. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 453 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 










he Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel~ 










Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels to-day. 

Write for free booklet. 


B. C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
ETAT ORL GLE LAG 





$35 Value 


32.20 and 88 cal. long. Finest Steel, * ‘ 
accurate, hard hitting, smooth action. Hammer 
safety and inspection plate. Everyene brand new 
and inspected. Limited supply. Rush your order. 
SEND NO MONEY 2 on arrival. our bargain price, plus 

few cents postage. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Order today, NOW. 


PRICE CUTTING CO., Dept. 980A, 55 Broadway, New York 
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“wi Digni fied, Exclusive Profession 

“Wanot overrun with competitors. 
¥.Crowded with opportunity for 
Se. money-making and big fees. 

$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
a” by experts. Easy to master under our 
_Z~ correspondence methods, Diploma award- 
oe ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-" 


















Newark, New York 
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FURNESS 





RMU 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
pay 2 Days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y., Wed. & Sat. 


Fastest Steamers on the 
rae Bermuda Route. Lands 
ay its passengers and their 
j\~ baggage on the dock at 
Hamilton, avoiding four 
miles’ transfer by ten- 
der with its consequent 
inconvenience and delay. 
Via Twin-screw Oil-burning Steamers 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 

including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bath- 

ing, Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL _ St. Georges, Bermada 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool 








West Indies Cruises 





Delightful cruises to the Gems of the 
| Carribbean Sea. Sailingsevery14Days. | 


For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


| 
| 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. | 
or Any Local Tourist Agent | 

















May lst to June 15th. 
With a Guarantee. 


Spring Bear Hunting, Black, 
Brown and Grizzly. 
Spring Mackinaw Trout Fishing. Yellowstone Park 
pack trips and mountain pack trips given special 


attention. Most wonderful trips fully equipped. 
Summer boarders, with saddle horses and guaranteed 

service. Summer pack trips are full of good trout 

fishing. Also near and at the ranch we have ex- 


cellent native trout fishing. 


Fall hunting parties, Elk, Moose, Deer, Mountain 
Sheep and Bear with a guarantee. Sept. 15th to 
Noy. 15th. 

Rur by Western men and a Western Ranch. 25 years 


in the business. Any reference as may be requested. 
Can accommodate 20 people at one time. 
REDMOND & SIMPSON 
W. P. Redmond Jas. 
Red Rock Ranch 
Jackson, Teton County, Wyo. 


Address: 
JAS. S. SIMPSON, 
Jackson, 
Teton County, 
Wyoming. 


S. Simpson 











THE BINGLETON 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. Tel. 6R4 


In the heart of the Trout country, 57 miles 
from New York City, with one of the best 
trout streams in the East running through 
the property. Also furnished cottage and 
tent on river bank to rent by day or week. 
Just the place for fishing parties. Write for 
booklet. 





FOR SALE 
HUNTING LODGE 


About 8,000 acres—water front 
—North Carolina—-cheap— 
wonderful duck shooting. 


67 Liberty St. Inc. Cort. 


N. Y. City 0744, 


Sole Agent 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


RMUDA 





Catch em 


when the ice goes out 


in Maine 


Salmon - Trout - Bass 


IN HUNDREDS OF LAKES 
AND STREAMS 


Over night from New York 
Half a day from Boston 


For folder and information write 


State of Maine Publicity Bureau 


41 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 





























The well known authority on | 


everything pertaining to the 
Woods and Streams of Maine: 


“In the Maine 
Woods-1924” 


Bigger and better than ever 


FISHING —CANOEING 
CAMPING — HIKING 


deep in the solitudes under 


the shade of Mt. Katahdin 


Easily and comfortably reached 
— dining and sleeping cars 


GET THE BOOK 


“In the Maine Woods 1924’’ It’s illustrated, 
conrains many new features including colored 
sectional maps—a list of the principal waters 
—how they may be reached, distances from 
R. R. stations—camps and hotels — rates for 
guides—in short it anticipates all one wishes 
to know. 


Mailed for ten cents anywhere 
Address Vacation Bureau Dept. J 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
BANGOR, ME. 
Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’! Passenger Agent 

















TROUT FISHING 


in the heart of the 


ADIRONDACKS 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


Long Lake, Hamilton Co., New York 


Best accommodations for a limited num- 
ber of sportsmen. 


Separate cottages if desired. 
Registered guides arranged for. 


Write for Particulars 








It will identify you. 


Touring with Raymond 
Spears 
(Continued from page 217) 


Francisco to Bakersfield, and down to 
San Diego and Tia Juana, Sierra 
Madre and Imperial Valley “scenic 
routes,” national park observation 
tours, and the like. 


During the war, young women were 
taken into many kinds of work here- 
tofore regarded as men’s own. This 
means competition as well as oppor- 
tunity. There are many licensed women 
chauffeurs who make long trips with 
passengers and freight. We saw sev- 
eral of these in the Sierra Nevada 
country. 


Just what encouragement to give 
any one contemplating earning his way 
across country on an automobile tour 
—or for that matter on a hike—is 
problematical. One man can drive his 
car across country; on him all the 
burden of repairs will fall. Two men 
halve, four quarter the expense of 
travel, nearly. I suppose each 150 
pounds adds a certain expense to the 
cost of running’ a car—each passenger 
adds to the cost—but in no such pro- 
portion as the individual expenses are 
reduced. Thus a car may go from five 
to six cents a mile, all cost and depre- 
ciation counted, but the five cents a 
mile may be reduced, by three pas- 
sengers, to two cents a mile each. But 
at a certain point, cars become over- 
loaded, and then repairs, tires and 
other expenses mount. 


A good salesman with a good article, 
or articles, to peddle, or a party of 
salesmen, might make a “go” of earn- 
ing expenses while touring. Commer- 
cial travelers, more and more, avail 
themselves of the automobile trans- 
portation. I know of one district sales- 
man, handling a proprietory line, who 
drives 60,000 miles in a season and 
sells off his car, wholesaling enough 
to make him a very considerable in- 
come. He covers several eastern states. 
The would-be tourist may find himself 
approaching business responsibility 
and development in his undertaking to 
earn a living as he goes. 


Repairing machinery, as agricultural 
equipment, has led some garage men 
to specialize in this line, as_ they 
wander along. The tractor demands a 
certain expertness, and tractor drivers 
are in demand for certain periods in 
the country’s work, in countless forms, 
from ditching to hauling. 


To sum up the country opportunities 
for those who would earn their way 
while on the adventure, regarding the 
work as a part of the experience and 
pleasure, there is not much difference 
between “out yonder” and “around 
home.” Forced migrations, on account 
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of lack of work, and periodical de- 
pression, labor troubles or commercial 
lassitude, are rather quicker on the 
jump off now than years ago. The 
moment anything goes wrong in the 
old home town, one sees the men who 
were laid off tinkering up their cars 
for a “big jump” to some region where 
conditions are less difficult. A good 
deal of the “fluid’ condition of labor 
is due to the nomadic opportunities 
offered or compelled by the automobile 
developments. 

This aspect of the country’s labor 
conditions has something to do with 
the ability of a man, or party, to earn 
its way. No sooner does the rumor 
reach the camp grounds that some 
region “is paying big wages,” than the 


rush in that direction begins. The first | 


comers may find excellent wages for 
the work they offer. Soon there are 
enough workers and to spare on hand, 
and immediately work is hard to get, 
even hard to hold in the face of com- 
petition. Those who plan to earn their 
way, heading for new oil fields, will 
find the trails to the boom town dusty 
from the outfits like themselves—hunt- 
ing easy work money. 


EOPLE do make fair livings earn- 

ing their way, but not every one 
can do it. A certain hardihood is de- 
manded, a certain grimness of effort 
is necessary. The day comes, only too 
often, when the itinerant finds him- 
self with little grub, a tank growing 
empty, a motor heating for lack of 
oil, and hard times not ahead, but 
right at hand. I never heard of any 
one being starved to death on an auto- 
mobile trip—there have been deaths 
from thirst in the desert, however— 
but I have seen vagabond outfits, with 
no resources to fall back on, and either 
too indolent or ignorant, or both, to 
quit their wandering while yet they 
might. 

The best way is to begin to work 
immediately after starting out. Al- 
ways have a certain sum in the pocket 
—enough to get one back to some job 
that is waiting. The moment one is 
down to that determined amount—then 
it is time to quit and settle down to 
business. 






















BRITISH COLUMBIA — 


-  €ariboo. Lillooet. } 
_ Revelstoke Kast ae 
Gouse Inlets- 


~ You've always said: “Some. fine day I'm going 

to get me a Grizzly.’ Well, you'll never have 
A better chance than this Spring. The Grizzly 

population is not increasing SO anyone can notice - 
it. British Columbia is the last’ great hunting 
ground, “You can still get sport without get- 
ting too far:in. We know: the best districts, 
“the. best euides and outfitters. You know. the 












A Country of Fish and Game 

A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 

Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed_by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Newfoundland Government Railway St. John’s, Newfoundland 











Ideal for the Sportsman 


WATERFRONT ESTATE 


With every facility for 
YACHTING—HUNTING—FISHING—RIDING 


90 Acres, with beautiful trees and lawns, large shore 
frontage on Great South Bay and two creeks. Substantial 
Dwelling House, 6 baths; 4 cottages; garage for several 
cars, greenhouses, chicken houses, large stable for about 
20 horses, with living quarters for chauffeur, etc., all in 
perfect order. One-third of mile track which can be 
easily reconditioned. 

Fine boat landing, bathing beach, bathing houses, 
yacht harbor. There is excellent duck shooting in the 
Autumn, yellowleg snipe and shore birds in August and 
fine fishing during the summer. Makes a strong appeal 
to lovers of outdoor life with sport of every kind at 
one’s very door. 

Improvements alone could not be duplicated for the 
price at which property is offered. $100,000. Property 
has unusual speculative value. 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS. Babylon, Lo I. Tel. Babylon 22 — CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Fisherman’s Paradise || TIMAGAMI] t2i<timscam 


Ontario, Canada 


Salmon and Trout Fishing 


Mingan River and its tributary the 
Manitou, the third best river on the 
North Shore of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, offered for lease. Further 
particulars on application to 


W. D. B. SCOTT 


276 PINE AVENUE W, MONTREAL 











The prapited country—A real North Woods Camp with 

r every comfort in the heart of four million acres virgin 

Largest trout ponds in Massachusetts. forest—1502 Jakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, 

Al ah as 1 Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One _ night 
pundance of trout weighing from 4 lb. from Toronto, Excellent table. Write for booklets. 


MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


‘Rough It” in Canada! 
at The Lodge, Baldwin’s Mills, P. Q. 


Why wait for bass when there is plenty of 
other game fish now? For particulars address 


M. S. MITCHELL 
Room 1928, 17 Battery PIl., New York City 


to 2 lbs. Fly fishing exclusively. Two 





hours’ auto ride from Boston. Perfect 
roads. Accommodations for fishermen. A 
few memberships for sale. For particulars 
correspond with 








CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. Wareham, Mass. 
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Happy, restful 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON FAAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 


ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 








HADE EASY. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. eh 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.5 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Fasy.’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 





HOTEL 
ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 





at 
109-113 W. 45th St, 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Room” 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


40 theatres, all prineipal shops and churches, 3 to 5 


minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface Cars, bus 
lines 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 


Terminals. 
Send Postal fcr Rate and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


In writing to 
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ANNOUNCING 





A Service Unique to 
Fishermen and the 


Amateur Rod Maker 


For twenty years | have specialized 
in personal rod construction. I am 
now in a position to offer this same 
service to Sportsmen throughout the 
country. 


To those who wish to make their 
own rods. 


To those who wish their rods re- 
paired and put in serviceable condi- 
tion for the coming fishing seasons. 
Now is the time to have your rods re- 
paired. 


Unmounted Hand Made 
Split Bamboo 
For Fly Rods—3 Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths—8, 8%, 9, 10, 
LORS “fts AeRere Seti eases eiskals arenes $10.00 
Octagon Lengths—9, 10, 10% ft 
Per (Set ditetatene aie etates otlece wagt betel 12.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set... 6.75 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—1I0%4, 11 ft. Per 
Sek. sh te ee htite sa Aes ctekekoelerebt sessile 14,00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.. 8.75 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods— 
3-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—12, 13, 14, 15 ft. 
Per «Sete s sca cele clots aie age e caeueiane 17.50 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 12.00 


For Bait Rods —3-Piece Extra Tip 


Hexagonal Lengths—5%, 6%, 7, 8, 
Om tty" Per* Setctta vc cts seneias te ove . 


Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 


For Bait Rods—2-Piece Extra Tip 
Hexagonal Lengths—61% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 8.00 


For Lake Trout or Musky Trolling Rods 
Hexagonal Lengths—6% ft. Per Set.. 10.00 
Material to complete rod. Per Set.... 9.00 


10.00 
7.50 


All materials for completing rods include 
Agate First Guide and Two Agate Tops. 


CHARLES J. MOHR 


9148 120th Street 
Richmond Hill, Lol Nosy. 
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DOGS 





the pur- 


In transactions between strangers, 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





REGISTERED POINTER BROOD 
bitches, young dogs and puppies of exceptional 
quality and breeding. Buy that good puppy now 
and know your dog when the season opens. Dar- 
racott & Cockerham, Aberdeen, Mississippi. 


BROKEN POINTERS AND ENGLISH 
setters, some brood bitches in whelp and puppies. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Til. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONE BEAGLE 
rabbit hound $15.00, or black and tan fox hound 
pup female. Geo. Smith, Windber, Pa., Route 1. 


CHOICE BEAGLE AND HOUND PUPPIES 
two months old. Cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven 
Valleys, Pa. 





AT STUD; PEGGIE’S SPOT) TaD 
winner. Have pup for sale. James Whalen, Loraine 
St., Plattsburgh, N. . 





HOUNDS 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 





TRAIL HOUND MAGAZINE, MONTHLY, 
25c. year. Sample copy. Trail Hound Magazine, 
Herrick, Illinois. 


AIREDALES 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airdales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed fof the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 








AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUNDRED- 
page illustrated dog book, about world’s largest 
kennels and its famous strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially trained as companions, watchdogs, automo- 


bile guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, 


etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 


thirty-four years experience in developing grouse 








and quail dogs; excellent references; terms rea- 
sonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
(Cont. on p. 253) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 538c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, stamps, butterflies. Thousand Indian ar- 
ticles. Catalogue 10c. Indiancraft-F-Co., 466 Con- 
necticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 








LIVE STOCK 





PREPAID SETTINGS. GENUINE WILD 
Mallards (trapped stock), $3. Pure bred, small- 
bodied English Callers, $5. O. Robey Maryville, Mo, 





GRAY ENGLISH CALL DUCK EGGS 
from trained callers $5.00 for 15 prepaid. Charles 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 





DECOYS, CALLERS, FURE BRED, WILD 
Canada geese, trained decoys ; booklet 25c; wild 
mallards $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2 5O—12 
English callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; eggs, $5. 06 
—12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. Ferrets 
for sale. S. Brennan Co., Danville, Illinois. 





CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 





LIVE ALLIGATOR, 
barking already; $5.00. 
Albert Gerlach, New 


11 INCHES LONG; 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Orleans, La. 





FOR SALE—HIGHEST QUALITY SILVER 
black. foxes, easy terms, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wm. Bailey, Benzonia, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH CALLERS, NATU- 
ral callers, $6.00 pair. H. A. Peterson, Neligh, Nebr. 





FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND FOR 
breeders; males $4.00, females $4.50. A1_ stock. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 





1924 BEAR CUBS FOR SALE. BLACK AND 
Cinamon. C. Forge, Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, 
Canada. 





DUCK ATTRACTIONS 





WILD RICE ATTRACTS THOUSANDS OF 
ducks. Seed ready for planting. Plant now if you 
want more ducks next fall. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Dept. H 265, Oshkosh, Wis. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis. 





WAR RELICS FROM ST. MIHIEL 
battle field. One German machine gun, two rifles, 
six bayonets, one saw bayonet, one iron cross, 
three helmets. All in good condition, will sell 
reasonable, M. W. Johnson, 194 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE FOR A 
high grade 20 or 28 gauge shot gun. Airedale, 
male, age 18 months. Is a beautiful big full-bred 
dog. Kind to children and a trained watch dog 
fearing neither man nor beast. Is the making otf 
a wonderful hunter. Reason for selling is that 
he has hunted down and killed all the neighbors’ 
cats and is not loved by the neighbors. Lock Box 
A, McConnellsburg, Pa. 





PRESERVES 





FOR SALE—A GENTLEMAN WISHES TO 
dispose of his share in extensive private 
preserve in Maine, with membership in small select 
game and fish club. Box 333, Forest & Stream 
Pub. Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York City. 





FARMER WANTED—TO ACT AS KEEPER 
for shooting preserve in Northern Peninsula, Michi- 
gan. Must have had past experience in handling 
dogs and poultry raising. Married man with wife 
and grown-up family or no children should only 
apply. P. O. Box No, 1081, Detroit, Mich, 
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May forms close April 1st. 





HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet, G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SELL COAL IN CARLOAD LOTS, SIDE 





or main line. Iexperience unnecessary. Earn 
week’s pay in an hour. Washington Coal Com- 
pany, 711 Coal Exchange Building, Armour Sta- 
tion, Chicago, Il. 


TAXIDERMY 


HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 


dent in our mounting, Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. lor 
sale, splendid mounted game birds, rugs, etc. List. 


For use of taxidermists; eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist and Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
ING OG ; 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, 
wanted for publication. Submit 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, 


ETC., ARE 
manuscript or 
Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED —SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss, at once, or write New 
Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 








REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


FOR SALE—1,234 ACRES, LARGE FIELDS, 
and streams abounding in fish, deer, quail and 





other game. $25,000. Z. Saxon, Sylvania, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 





TOBACCO — SUPERIOR QUALITY LEAF. 
10 lbs. chewing, $3.50; 10 lbs. smoking, $3.00; 10 
Ibs. second grade smoking, $2.00. Pipe, $1.00 
value, free with every ten pounds. Sent C, O. D. 
plus postage. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


SILK FISH LINES—THE ITALION IS 
the best pure silk hard braided enameled fish line 
on the market for the money; 25 yards, 15 lbs. 
test, 7T5c. Money back if not satisfactory. We 
sell direct to you, no middle man profits. Samples 
sent free. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, III. 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesmen samples guaranteed like new 
optically and mechanically. Famous Lemaire $-10- 
12x instantly changeable $56. Busch 24+ power 
56mm. lenses, the world’s strongest binocular $85. 
Megaphos 20x49mm. $45. Used but perfect Lemaire 
8-10-12x without case $49. Catalog of 200 new 
glasses free. Du Maurier Company, Dept. F-40, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


VIRGIN TIMBER — WILL CUT FROM 














twenty to forty thousand ft. per acre. ae to $40 
per acre, Finest hunting grounds in U. S. G. D. 
Gorus, Milo, Ore. 





BOAT MOTORS—NEW OUTBOARDS, 
light twins, save $25 , Write Box 25, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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(Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, meney-orders or checks. 








Remittance must be enclosed with order. 





FIELD GLASSES OPPORTUNITY 
GOERZ 12x40 $60, ZETSS 18x50 $90 (LESS 
than % store price), brand new, with casing. 
Regen, 37 West 30th St., N. Y 





MILL ENDS SILK LINES, MOSTLY HIGH- 
est grade. Get acquainted offer, 10 yds, 12c; 20 
yds. 25c; 25 yds. 35c; 50 yds. 95c. Postpaid. 
(Casting or fly lines, state size.) Returnable if 
don’t suit. Chance to get good line cheap. Quality 
tackle, flies, fly tying and rod-making materials 
a specialty, Catalog free. A, Willmarth, Roose- 


DOGS 


from p. 252) 
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CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—BEST OF 


stock; priced to sell; satisfaction guaranteed; 
papers furnished. P. C. Cahoon, Fontanelle, Nebr. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS 5 AND 8 


months. Representing some of the best blood in 
the Middle West. Eligible to registry. Forrest D. 
Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, 


Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain, none better; males $30.00, 
females $18.00. Lone ‘.edar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 





CHESAPEAKE—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on «rial; also puppies. Dr, Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—GERMAN POLICE PUPS AND 
dogs (registerable) ; finest German strains on ap- 
proval, shipped anywhere $50.00 up. WKarnak 
IXKennels, Canby, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—PEDIGREED WHITE COLLIE 
puppies from prize-winning and imported stock. 
Bred for brains and beauty. A few fine bred fe- 
males for sale. Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
lowa. Box 106. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCH PUPPIES, 
whelped June, 1923, $20 each. One dead grass 
male puppy, whelped Dec. 20, $25. Also two-year- 
old trained dog. Papers for mesisterinigees oe le) Lae 
McMillin, Winnebago, Minn. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Stanley 
ple: Manager, also Keeper of Blue Grass Stud 
sOOK, 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 


Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 





> ee b| 
Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By Ben Waters 
This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 













adequate guide for amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 


Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking, Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 


Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 
281 pages Cloth. Price, $3.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


identify you, 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure seratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness,stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailedfre’ 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dent. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












lf Your Dog Is Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
Staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. ‘They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 50c., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 











$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG 


Ideal Exciusive Combination Offer. 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (és22) 


By Er. Shelley 


and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


$4 








This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 











DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 





Hochwalt, Lillian C, Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 











E Write today for FREE} 
tCOPY of this Helpful 
E Liustrated DOG Book } 







KENNEL RECORD 
A Pocket Record for Dog Fanciers 


A handy book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving the 
owner from risk of forgetting kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 


pared blanks that will enable the owner to 


immediately register pedigrees and record 
stud visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all 
minor transactoins. Contains 15 sets of 
blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 

Just what I have been looking for, says 
every fancier who sees it. 


60 pages Board. Price, 75 Cents 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 
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|be done with it? 


A Pet Fox 


BY HENKI(C. “ECKZAND: Jr. 





S one of your newest readers I have 
taken great delight in the “real 
published in recent 
copies of your interesting magazine, the 
story of the tame deer in particular. 

My own experience in “animal train- 
ing” has been of a varied character. 
Dog puppies, including a St. Bernard, 
have received considerable attention. 
This particular St. Bernard grew up to 
a large size and was really a remark- 
able dog. 

One of the most interesting animals 
I have had to. deal with was a red fox. 
The little creature came into my pos- 
session in a very peculiar manner. One 
day, some years ago, I was on a busi- 
ness visit to Burlington, Iowa, and in 
company with a local building contrac- 
tor, saw in a store window four very 
young puppies of some kind, caged in. 
It was the opinion at the time of both 
of us that they were wolf puppies, but 
of course we weren’t sure. I said to 
my companion that I would be glad to 
buy one of them for my small son to 
play with. But we walked on and the 
incident was forgotten until several 
days later there came by express to my 
office a well-crated puppy just like the 
ones I had seen in the display window 
of that other city. The sender did not 
give his name, but the inscription on 
the tag was of such humorous and 
striking, nature that I knew that nobody 
but my friend who had heard my re- 
mark about the wild little creatures 
could be back of the deal. Anyway, 
here was the puppy, and what was to 
I did not have the 
heart to kill him, so home to the house 
went the crate. The little animal was 


/put in a large box which was kept in 


the cellar for several weeks. To begin 
with, the creature would not eat nor 
drink, being apparently too frightened 


|and not sufficiently acquainted with his 


new surroundings. He would snap at 
your hand if you tried to touch him, 
but gradually he became _ tractable, 
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would drink milk and would take a 
little solid food. Growth was slow to 
begin with, but in less than two months 
it was plainly seen that it was not a 
wolf but a fox that we were attempting 
to tame. 

At about this time he began to be 
very quick in his movements. When 
about half grown he was taken out of 
the box and, with a collar around his 
neck, was chained on a side porch. Havy- 
ing already begun to show signs of 
taming, the children were allowed to 
play with him and would lead him 
around with little trouble. He seemed 
to take a liking to the children from the 
beginning, was not afraid of them, nor 
was he afraid of women; but men he 
never seemingly trusted, and he would 
get excited and pull hard on the chain 
as soon as one came near. 

When nearly full grown, the fox was 
given more freedom and was often left 
loose in the house the same as a cat or 
pet dog. His innocent tricks and his 
playfulness were astounding. Often 
when the family was sitting at meals 
would he run around the table and 
jump at the children from behind and 
pretend to bite their ears. One little 
girl in particular was his favorite. In 
place of pulling her ears, he would pull 
her hair ribbon and run away with it. 
She would teach him tricks such as a 
dog has never been seen to do. The 
little fellow had a wonderful capacity 
for learning. The girl would move her 
hand up and down and at this motion 
the fox would stand almost straight up 
on his hind legs and jump up and down 
like a monkey. 

With dogs in the neighborhood he 
was as arule friendly. One little short- 
legged, long-eared fellow was a partic- 
ular friend of his. They often played 
together, spinning around, the fox try- 
ing to catch hold of the dog’s ears, and 
the dog, the fox’s tail. One hot sum- 
mer day they had been playing until the 
fox was overheated and lay down like 
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he was almost dead. He was revived, 
however, by the placing of ice on his 
head. This gave him relief. He seemed 
to understand plainly the help he was 
getting as he lay still for about ten 
minutes. Then all of a sudden he 
seemed to be well again and as full of 
life as before. 

The most amusing incident of all was 
the dog-tax collector’s visit. This man 
came to the rear of the house asking if 
there was a dog to be taxed. He was 
told that there was. none, he then 
walked away by the side porch and saw 
the fox laying there sunning himself. 
He at once turned back with all the ap- 
pearance of a man who had been im- 
posed upon, asking if “that dog” should 
not be counted as taxable. He was told 
that it was not a dog but a fox. This 
settled the matter and there was not 
another word said. 

As a rule, when the fox was out of 
doors alone he was chained to the porch 
or the garage, but he sometimes was 
left loose and would then run around 
the neighborhood. At one time he was 
gone for two days and the thought was 
that he had left for good, but on the 
third day he was found sleeping on a 
neighbor’s porch. This family was 
away from home at the time, and he 
had evidently found the place so quiet 
and peaceful that he simply stayed on. 
At night he must have roamed around, 
as this is the time when foxes as a rule 
are very active. 

One night towards fall he was again 
chained to the side porch; he was now 
fully grown and had a fine, bushy tail. 
The ring holding the chain had given 
away and the fox went off toward a 
ravine a short distance from the house. 
In the underbrush, the chain caught 
and the little fellow never came back 
nor was he then found. I had an ad 
in the local newspaper offering reward 
for the return of a tame fox. The son 
hunted far and wide and was at this 
particular ravine, but the fox was not 
found until a month or two later, when 
some boys found the collar and chain 
and part of a fox’s tail in the under- 
brush. The forest life instinct had 
gotten the upper hand to his own un- 
doing, tame and tractable as was the 
once wild fox. 


“Shooting Over Decoys and Other 
Hunting Tales,” by Charles William 


Hamilton, author of “A Summer In 
Northern Lands.” 
12mo, bound in cloth, cover design 


stamped in ink and gold, gold tops. 

Over 300 pages of text, with 16 full- 
page and over 60 text illustrations by 
the author. Contains fifteen stories of 
hunting and shooting both small and 
large game in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and the American North- 
west. 

Price $2.50. 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
poet FREE. Write today. Dept 5404 


129 West shee GLOVER, Ve $.., York 









POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart”’ with 

over thirty Champions 
' in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 





“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’® You can 
pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. 9. 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 





rest ol my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 


built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 





If You Want to Buy or Sell a Dog 








|! “Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 








English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SAL 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled, 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 
on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


















Box 544 








Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means,, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 





New Prestor 
Conn. 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
B without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Use Our Classified Columns—See pages 252 and 253 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


+ The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


form. 
dogs, 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Personal Stationery 


200 Sheetsand ¢ | .00 
100 Envelopes 


Printed with your Name and 
Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you post-paid 
for only $1.00. If inconvenient 
to sent the money, we will ship 


GeO: 19, 


Write name and address plainly 


ELITE STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


5034 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, PA. 








Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency’? shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers, 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial, 


Kleradesk 










ROSS-Gould Co 
309 N. 10th 
_ ST, LOUIS 


LUTE 


= a, 


Pell 
Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists, 


7 NX 99% Gritcund ot 5D Peach 
09 N e 
Ross-coutd Co a, St. Louis 
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“Old Blue” a Notorious Wolf 
(Continued from page 237) 


scribe him as being very large, stand- 
ing fully as high asa table. The mem- 
bers of his pack, which is variously 
estimated at from six to ten in number, 
are also said to be large animals. But 
he is the only silver wolf among them. 
The others hax coats ranging from 
dark reddish-brown to almost black. 

In the vicinity of the cypress brake, 
where the outlaw has made his lair, his 
name has thus become a_ by-word. 
Memories are hazy about the year when 
he was first seen and, of course, there 
is no means of knowing whether he 
has spent his life there since cubhood, 
or whether he came raiding from else- 
where, liked the outlook and assumed 
sovereignty. But he has been there 
for a long time, catching hogs, goats 
and young calves for a living, rustling 
chickens for amusement, and getting 
exciting sport out of killing dogs that 
are either too bold in hunting him and 
his pack or those that are unfortunate 
enough to meet up with him by acci- 
dent. 

How will “Old Blue” end his days? 
Will he yield his scalp to some lone 
hunter, or will he meet death fighting 
singlehanded a posse of hunters bent 
upon vengeance dire? Or as age creeps 
upon him, will he surrender his leader- 
ship, cease his wicked though natural 
proclivities, and one day, lying down 


to peaceful dreams, pass into “the 
voiceless silence of the dreamless 
dust?” 


The Gun Market 


While the export business in high- 
grade double guns is not large, there 
is a little export business for such 
American guns as have a good reputa- 
tion in foreign lands. The Ithaca Gun 
Co. received an order in February for 
a case of No. 4 ejector doubles from 
Melbourne, Australia. These Ithacas 
were all ordered in 12-gauge with 30- 
inch barrels, the left barrel full choke, 
the right barrel modified choke, 14-inch 
stocks with 2%-inch drop. This gun 
sells for $120.00 and is the grade of 
Ithaca which has won the live-bird 
championship of Australia twice dur- 
ing the past three years. 


FOREST FIRES 


Spring is the season when forest 
fires are most apt to occur. Bar- 
ring a few natural agencies, they 
are invariably the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the outdoors 
men. Be vigilant wher in the 
Extinguish all fires thor- 
Step 


woods. 
oughly before leaving them. 
on cigarette ends and lighted pipe 


ashes and pinch glowing match 
sticks. The value of our forests 
cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 
(Continued from page 222) 


Mountains, and on through the moun- 
tains themselves, is something we revel 
in with a kind of divine delight. 


An excellent hotel and countless cot- 
tages are available at Medicine Park, 
and the fishing there, in Lake Law- 
tonka, from the dam is usually very 
good, but we prefer to camp several 
miles up the stream, where there are 
more trees and fewer people, and where 
good boats may be obtained. 


We do not limit our fishing to tha’ 
of crappie, however. Often, when the 
children have tired of fishing, and pre- 
fer to climb the mountains and other- 
wise explore our surroundings, my hus- 
band and I row farther up stream and 
fly fish for bass in the smaller creeks 
running into Medicine, and many times 
have been rewarded with wonderful 
success, sometimes catching bass that 
weighed as high as four and five 
pounds. 

Live minnows are our preference for 
bait when crappie fishing, the red 
horse and silver sides being first choice, 
while the bass show a preference that 
borders on greediness for the steel 
back. 


Our pleasure does not end with the 
actual fishing, for the camping is al- 
ways a delightful experience with us. 
Being “ole timers” at this, our camp- 
ing impedimenta stays assembled, and 
we know where to find each article 
needed without delay. A tent is used 
if the weather is in the least threaten- 
ing, if not, cots are stretched in the 
open, blankets and pillows assorted, 
fire built, chuck box opened, and in 
short order the odor of bacon, coffee 
and other necessities and luxuries of 
a camp supper fill the air, and increase 
an already enviable appetite. 

We lie down to rest and pleasant 
dreams. Ere long I hear something 
like this, “Mother, I can’t go to sleep 
for seeing my cork bob.” I drowsily 
smile, for I, too, have been having 
visions of a cork bobbing and disap- 
pearing in the blue water for some 
time. 

Silence again, and in what seems 
only a few minutes, I sit up and look 
around. The atmosphere is again 
charged with the odor of coffee and 
bacon, and I realize that my husband 
and “Sonny” have breakfast ready, 
and are making jokes about “Mother 
and the girls” sleeping while the fish 
are biting best. Thirty minutes later 
we are in the boat, headed for “the 
old tree we tied to yesterday,” and 
looking forward to another day of 
bliss. 


Mrs. VIRGINIA SHERROD, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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You picked these shells 


—now help us name them! 


The names you suggest should express 
that this is a group or family of shells. 
The names should also convey the 
thought that these shells have merit and 
have been selected by shooters them- 
selves as the best loads for all shooting 
needs. 

The Climax “preferred loads” for 
which a suitable name is desired are 
given below, together with a table show- 
fitting that these favorites receive a ing how this group of most popular loads 
name which makes them stand out from covers all needs. 
their fellows. Go over the list of loads and the table carefully. You 

You, along with thousands of other shooters, have may get from them an idea for a prize-winning name. 
picked this group of Climax loads as leaders. You are And here are some other pointers that may be helpful: 
now asked to help us name this group of shells and we Climax shot-shells chamber and eject easily. They are 
are making it worth your while. For the thirty-five most waterproof. They possess power in abundance. They 
appropriate names submitted, we will award the prizes pattern uniformly. They give good penetration. They 
of shotguns and shells listed below. are wadded with Cork-Tex, insuring a smooth, soft load. 


An analysis of our records discloses that 
certain loads of our Climax grade far 
outstrip in sales any shells we sell. It 
appears that shooters, without any urg- 
ing on our part, have singled out a par- 
ticular list of loads as meeting best all 
shooting requirements. These loads 
therefore constitute a sort of all-star, 
blue-ribbon group—the popular choice 
of shooters everywhere—and it is only 
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Here is the list of prizes. The name you submit 
may win the shotgun of your dreams or a case 
of the shot-shells you prefer. 


Shotguns and Shells 


You may submit as many names as you like, 
Put on your thinking cap and let us have them. 
Your chances are as good as the next fellow’s. 


The Climax Loads 
Which Shooters Prefer 














es 
Powder | Rules of Contest in 
are the Prizes Dr. |Gr.| (Ounces® Shot Sizes Detail 
12 Gauge e al 
Ist Prize: Parker Gun in shooting case complete eee ae 254” Shell 
accessories. Winner has choice of double-barre 5a Wao i : sg : a; as 
Model BHE or single-barrel Model SB with seh : Tee a eee 1, N.me should express: (1) that this is a 
straight, half, or pistol grip or Monte Carlo { Drop: 4, 6.7.7 %,8,9 group or family of shells; (2) that this group 
stock. 3 Zs, 18 (Chilled: 6, 734, 8, 9 or family has merit; (3) that this group or 
and Prize: Fox Gun—straight, half, or full pistol grip. 3 24 a7 poe Es : family is a preferred list, selected by shoot- 
me * 4 a Op: 4, Ss 
Winne hase afdgublebare! Model E 1) a4 |26) me |{ BUMS 5 15 ers themselves 
; *3%%4 | 28 ry Chilled: 2, 4, 5,6 : 
grd Prize: L. sey Cn a, aoe full oiepyl eCanee 2. Contest is open to all except employees of 
grip. Winner has choice of double-barrelE 2% 6" : : 
Model or single-barrel SPECIALTY Model. See lle @ beaks) f ers 63:75, 85:95, 10 United States Cartridge Company. 
: : ; =a a \ Chilled: 6, 714, 8,9 
4th Prize: Ithaca Gun—Winner has choice of double-barrel , 24 - Chilled: 4, 5.6, 7% 3. Contestants may submit any number of 
Model No. 4 with full pistol grip, or single- 
barrel Model No. 4 with straight or full pistol 20 Gauge names. Z 
grip. : 274" Shell (Drop: 6,7, 8) 9, 10 ary 
th,.Priser Baker, Gan Winner hassencics of double: 2 qs % \ Chilled: 6, 734, 8,9 4. Each name must be on ‘a separate sheet with 


Chilled: 2, 4, 5, 6, 74 


*Furnished only in 234” shell. 


Shooter has choice of powders as follows: Bulk 
powders (loaded in drams); Du Pont, Dead Shot, 
Hercules E. C., Schulze; Dense powders (loaded 
in grains) Ballistite, Infallible. 


your name and address below. Typewrite 
or print to insure legibility. 


barrel or single-barrel PARAGON Model with 
straight, half, or full pistol grip. 





6th and 7th Prizes: Savage Repeating Shotgun, Model 


1921 D 5. All names must be mailed before midnight 


of Friday, August 1, 1924. 


8th to rth Prizes: Stevens Model 520 Repeating Shot- 





gun. , : ; 

I2th to 15th Prizes: Lefever Nitro Special Shotgun. j 6. ee will be cab ie the pup ek: 
16th to 35th Prizes: Case of 500 Climax shot-shells of Contest closes August Ist. But don’t wait (35) best COOKS LUCENA! CO) age ot more 
: gauge and load to be selected by until the last minute to send in your sug- than one prize will be awarded to any one 
winners from ClimaxGame LoadList. gestions. As soon as you think of a good contestant. Iftwo or more contestants sub- 

NOTE: All guns are specially made. Both single and name, put it down and mail it to i a kerbegithetel algerie ten LS each will 


double-barrel types are equipped with automatic ejectors receive full prize award. 


and rubber recoil pads. Double-barrel guns come in 12 United States Cartridge Co. 


16 or 20 gauge with length of barrel optional according to 7. Winners will be announced in October issue 


manufacturers’ specifications. Single-barrel guns come in Contest Department C of this magazine or as soon thereafter as 
12-gauge only, but with choice of barrel length according - 
to manufacturers’ specifications. 111 Broadway New York, N. Y. possible. 


How the Prevented Climax Loads Wee All Shooting Needs ~ 


Turkey, Geese, Other Ducks, Grouse, Rabbits, Squirrels, Quail, Snipe Reed, Rail and 















































Large Ducks Hawks and Crows Doves Woodcock Shore Birds 
12 Gauge, 334 dr. (28 gr.) 114 oz. | 12 Gauge, 334 dr. (26 gr.) 114 oz.|12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 114 0z.|12 Gauge, 3 dr. _ (24 gr.) 114 oz. | 12 Gauge, 234 dr. (22 gr.) I 02 
Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 9 Bees Nos. 4 and 6 Drop Nos. 4, 6, 7, 734 and 8 Drop Nos. 8 and 9 Drop Nos. 6, 8 and 10 Drop 
16 Gauge, 24 gr., 12 Gauge, 3% dr. (26 er.) 114 0z.|12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1% oz. | 12 Gatize, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1% 0z. | 16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) E oz 
Nos. 4, 5,6 gad 7, Chilled Nos. 4, 6 and 7% Chilled Nos. 6, 7% and 8 Chilled Nos. rd ul and 9 Chilled Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 
20 Gauge, 24 dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. | 16 Gauge, 234 dr. (20 gr.) 1 0z.|12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 e21.) 1 0z.|12 Gaugey3 dr. (24 gr.) 1 oz. | 20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) Boz 
Nos. 2, 4, 5,6 and 734 Chilled No. 6 Dro op Nos. 4, 6, 7 and 8 Drop Nos. 8 and 16 Drop Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 
16 Gauge, 24 dr. (20 gr.) 1 0z.}16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) r 0z.|16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) oz. 
Nos. 6 and 7% Chilled Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Drop Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 
20 Gauge, 2% es (18 gr.) 7% 02.116 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) I oz.|16 Gauge, 2%4 dr. (20 gr.) X oz. 
No. 6 Drop Nos. 6 and 8 Chilled Nos. 4%, 8 and 9 Chilled 
20 Gauge, 214 dr. (18 er.) 7 0z.|20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %0z.|20 Gauge, 234 dr. (18 gr.) 7% oz. Trap Loads 
Nos, 6 ata 7% Chilled Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Drop Nos. 8,9 and 10 Drop 







20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %%o0z.|20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 er.) Voz. | 12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 134 oz. 
Nae s aed 8 Chilled Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled i No. 7% Chilled 
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hey bring home 
4 e “Fish 


After all is said and done the real purpose of 
any fishing tackle is to catch fish. 


You will hear fishermen talk about the beauty 
of a rod, the smoothness of a reel or the unique 
braid of a line, but the important question is, 
will they bring home the fish? 
























Every yearwe receive thousands of letters telling of 
the big strings and record fish caught with Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. It is reasonable 
to believe that thisis why these three are the choice 
of the best fishermen in all parts of the country. 





Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs sent free 
upon request. Every fisherman should have them. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 225 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











Steel Fishing Rod 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 








Kinofisher Mist Color Enamel Line is 
No. 25 Simplex Reel, improved design. suitable for fly, brook trout, general lake 
Nickel silver, quadruple multiplying take- and stream fishing. A medium weight 
apart. The moderate price of this reel enamel line, tough, strong and durable. 
is due entirely to simplicity of design. Color: Slaty-gray, 25 yards to coil, four 
Price, $15.00. connected—100 yards in box. Price per 
100 yards. 14 Ib. test, $4.50; 16 Tb. test, 
$5.00; 21 Ib. test, $5.50; 25 Ib. test, $6.25. 





No. 38 Bristol Telescopic Rod 
is adjustable to any length, joints locked 
in place by arrangement of guides. Guides are 
detachable and interchangeable. Rod may be taken apart. It 
is 9 feet in length; joints 27 inches long, when telescoped 
33 inches. Handle mountings nickel, trimmed with steel 
snake guides and steel one-ring fly top, weight about 10 
ounces. Price with polished maple reversible handle, $4.50; 
celluloid reversible, $5.00; cork reversible, $5.50. 
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Dry Fly on the Sourdnahunk 


Notes on Trout Stream Entomology 


AST June and July during seven 
IC delightful weeks at York’s Camp 

on Daicey pond in the Sourdna- 
hunk (“Sourdyhunk’’) country, so ex- 
tensively fished, but still as prolific in 
fontinalis as ever, where all the waters, 
except the stream itself, are ciosed to 
bait fishing, and where brook trout, 
and nothing but brook trout are found, 
I had unusual opportunity to test the 
efficacy of the dry-fly and to observe 
and collect specimens of the aquatic in- 
sects, the profusion of which make that 
rough, rugged and primeval country a 
veritable angler’s paradise. 

Fly? Oh, yes, lots of fly, and this 
will interest the dry-fly man because 
usually he does not operate unless there 
is fly on the water,—fly with jaw- 
breaking polysyllabic names, 
wonderfully beautiful under the 
glass and so delicately formed 
and colored as to be the despair 
of any fly-tyer except one of the 
impressionist school. I collected 
27 specimens, but, alas! the 
formalin, although only a 2% 
solution, bleached, in fact, 
blanched, some of them and the 
severe shaking to which my 
specimen case was_ subjected 
over the nine miles of the Sourdna- 
hunk Tote road in the buckboard go- 
ing out, did for others, so that satis- 
factory identification was quite im- 
possible. 


HE rest, more stockily built and 
more coarsely colored, were identi- 
fied. Their . names? The printer 
hasn’t enough type to set them up! 
Suffice it to say that the list of dry- 
flies I gave in the 1923 edition of “In 
the Maine Woods,” Bangor & Aroos- 
took R. R. publisher, is quite sufficient 
for all needs,—except, add the Gran- 
nom, Mills’ Little Yellow May Dun 
(not the wet “Yellow May” with brilli- 
ant yellow wings), Mills’ Hackle- 
Point-Winged Spent Gnat, and the 
Gray Hackle, dry. 
Hatches? Two of them, most re- 
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By GEORGE K. WOODWORTH 


markable, real hatches, where myriads 
of duns popped out of the water and 
the trout went wild over them. Plenty 
of other hatches on a small scale, and 
also a fall of white spinners, a fall of 
“erannom” and a fall of large black 
ants, during each of which the trout 
rose mightily. Many other falls of 
course on a small scale, because for 
every hatch there must necessarily be 
a fall. 

The first veal hatch I saw was one 
of Olive Duns on Kidney Pond during 
the last week of June. It exceeded any- 









Windy Pitch Falls, Sourdnahunk Stream 


thing I had ever experienced, and I 
have had the good fortune to be in 
quite a few hatches. I call them the 
“Olive Dun,” because they were so 
designated by one of Maurice’s guests, 
a gentleman from Scotland who had 
fished the British Isles from the Ork- 
neys to Hampshire, and was _ conse- 
quently quite familiar with this fly 
which plays so prominent a part in 
angling on the English streams. I un- 
derstand the English Olive Dun (Bae- 
tis rhodani or B. vernus) does not in- 
habit this country, and the specimen 
that I so carefully garnered was one 


of the flies which the preservative 
whitened. Olive Dun or no, it was a 
dun (order, Ephemerida), had an 
olive body, ringed light olive, olive legs, 
and dun wings, and was about No. 13 
(No. 2, N. S.) in size. 


\ HEN this fly was on the water 

one cloudy morning, the end of 
Kidney Pond near York’s Landing was 
a sight to behold. I never knew there 
were so many trout in the world, much 
less in Kidney Pond. Anything that 
was olive and small and floated, was 
taken the second it touched the water. 
I used Halford’s Olive Dun, Dark 
Olive Dun, Iron Blue Dun and Blue 
Winged Dun, indifferently, also various 
kinds of Olive Quills and the Blue Up- 
right. Almost invariably the 
Kidney Pond trout on taking a 
floating fly, natural or artificial, 
would catapult themselves clear 
out of the water, apparently 
darting for the fly at high speed, 
sucking it in by a swift intake of 
water which, of course, passed 
out through the gills, and then 
leaping by virtue of their ac- 
quired momentum. It was _ not 
so, however, with the big trout of 
Daicey Pond when the Mayfly were on. 
During this two-hour hatch of Olive 
Duns, I could easily have filled my 
canoe with half- to three-quarter-pound 
trout. Actually, I brought back seven. 
Others were fishing that day and there 
is a limit to the number of trout a man, 
even with the Maine-woods appetite, 
can eat. 


[* may be food for reflection for the ~ 

“formalists” and possibly add a bit 
to the ammunition of the ‘“colorists” 
when I say I tried some half dozen flies 
differently colored from the olives 
above-mentioned, but of about the same 
shape and size (12’s, 13’s or 14’s), and 
got not a single rise. This and the in- 
cident which follows show that when 
trout are feeding on a special food, as 
during a hatch of a certain fly, they 


will not touch food of 
a different character. 

The Hexagenia bi- 
lineata, one of the 
seven wonders of Dai- 
cey Pond, were one 
week late this year. 
Five others of the 
“seven wonders” are 
the incredibly vast 
number of large trout 
inhabiting that beau- 
tiful little pond, fed 
entirely by four 
springs and having 
an outlet unnavigable 
by any except very 
small trout, and the 
“seventh wonder” is 
the Old Walrus, him- 
self, Maurice York, 
who has forgotten more about the habi- 
tations, customs and habits of the 
Sourdnahunk trout than anyone else 
ever succeeded in learning. 


HE season was backward and the 

nymphae seemed to know it and 
stayed below. This lack of considera- 
tion on the part of these pernicious in- 
sects made me steal another week from 
business, for who, having once experi- 
enced a hatch of “them big millers,” 
could tear himself away from York’s 
when they were daily expected? 

The hatch began usually at 
6:30 P. M. and lasted until 8:15, 
after which the trout bulged 
outrageously. At 7:30 the flies 
were coming up by the hun- 
dreds, especially at the upper 
end of the pond, and hundreds 
of great trout were coming up 
after them, sometimes gently 
sucking them in, as large trout 
usually do, merely dimpling the 
surface, and sometimes hurtling 
themselves out of the water with 
resounding splashes, as the 
smaller trout almost invariably 
do, and as even the big ones fre- 
quently did toward the end of 
the hatch when their stolid dis- 
positions were overcome by the 
excitement. The nymphs would zig-zag 
their way to the surface by short jerky 
motions, the envelopes burst open and 
the Green Mays or Green Drakes 
(that’s better than a ten-syllable com- 
pound of Latin and Greek) draw them- 
selves therefrom, often experiencing 
difficulty in the operation. 


HEN not taken immediately, they 

would exercise their wings, fly a 
short distance, alight on the water, 
flutter a bit, and finally make for the 
woods, sometimes after several ineffec- 
tual attempts. After living two or 
three days in the trees, the sub-imago 





Pools such as this are the dry-fly man’s delight 


(dun) sheds its skin and becomes an 
imago (spinner), changing from a yel- 
lowish-green to light reddish-brown. 
At this stage we see the danse d’amour 
of the males, which are about two- 
thirds the size of the females, when 
countless thousands are over the water, 
rising and falling rhythmically, hover- 
ing so low over the canoes that a net 
swung briskly overhead would capture 
hundreds, in fact, literally filling the 
air. When a female imago appears, the 
nearest males dart toward her, she is 
seized from beneath by the caudal for- 
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Those anglers who have looked upon 
Maine 
will be interested in this article by a stu- 
dent of the dry fly, Mr. George K. Wood- 
worth. Readers who are interested in this 
country will find a descriptive article on 
it by the same author in the 1924 edition, 
“In the Maine Woods,” annual publication 
of the Bangor and Aroostook railroad. 


streams as  wet-fly water 


HIV TUT 


ceps of the first male to reach her, and 
her eggs fertilized. The male then re- 
joins his fellows and the female pro- 
ceeds to deposit her eggs (between 5,- 
000,000 and 10,000,000) in the water, 
after which she falls lifeless on the sur- 
face, a “spent gnat” with outstretched 
wings, hence the hackle-point-winged 
flies of Halford, Mills and others. Thus 
ends the three-year life of this interest- 
ing insect, about three years under 
water as a nymph, breathing with 
tracheal gills, and about three days as 
a fly which cannot feed because its 
mouth is atrophied. The egg deposited 
in the water by the female sinks to the 


only, 


bottom and_ hatches 
out into a grig, which 
in time becomes a 
nymph (larva with 
external wing de- 
velopment and no pu- 
pal or quiescent state) 
and the latter grows 
and molts its skin 
about twenty times as 
it increases in size, 
Wn tilt heel yanetas 
hatched, whereupon 
the curious cycle is 
repeated. 

It is indeed an en- 
tomological freak that 
the Green Mays should 
be so abundant in 
Daicey Pond when but 
a few appear on those 
nearby. When the Green Mays are on, 
and the hatch lasted five weeks in 
1922, to my personal knowledge, the 
big, highly-colored male trout with 
their undershot hooked lower jaws, 
come up, and although from the Ist of 
June to the 10th of July, 1923, many 
large trout were taken in Daicey, there 
was not one male among them; “on in- 
formation and belief,” they never rise 
except when there is a hatch of Green 
Mays. The smaller flies don’t interest 
them at all. When the Green Mays are 
up, it is dry-fly or nothing, although 
sometimes a Green Drake, wet, 
used as a dropper, was taken, 
and once a youth of 15 who had 
never cast before, fluked a 
pound-and-a-quarter female on 
a wet Parmacheene and won- 
dered why he could never do it 
again. The wet-fly men actually 
cursed the Green Mays and said 
they spoiled the fishing! When 
the Green Mays are on, Hal- 
ford’s Green May fly, either 
male or female, it really doesn’t 
matter, for the trout is not a 
complete entomologist, or his 
Brown Mayfly, will kill, and I 
found also that Wm. Mills & 
Sons’ Little Yellow May Dun 
was very effective, in fact I took 
my largest trout on a No. 12 fly of that 
pattern after my Halford’s had been 
chewed to shreds. Once more, not a 
Yellow May, wet, gaudy imitation of a 
tropical butterfly, but a dainty little 
creation with yellowish-green, lightly- 
spotted, forwardly-cocked wings, which 
stands up on the water for all the 
world like a small H. bilineata. 


DURING the Green May season, 3:30 

A. M. was my favorite time on the 
pond, except, of course, the time of the 
evening rise. I didn’t have much com- 
pany at that hour, but there was much 
of entomological interest to observe. 
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For instance, the male _ spent-gnats 
were on the water in the mornings, but 
never at night. I cannot explain this, 
but a friend who fishes the Cana- 
dian waters has made the same ob- 
servation. 


[8 the mornings from 3:30 until Old 

Sol poked his head over Mt. Katah- 
din at 5:15 and all action, piscatorially 
speaking, ceased, I found nothing so 
taking as Spent Gnats, Halford’s Spent 
Gnats or Mills & Sons’ Spent Gnats, in 
fact, several other patterns of Spent 
Gnats, all with delicate hackle-point 
wings, for the water was full of 
the male H. bilineata (let’s call 
the imagos Brown Mays or 
Brown Drakes), which had per- 
formed their procreative function. 


Anglers of wide experience with 
Maine waters have said _ that 
Daicey Pond and its near neighbor 
Lost Pond contain more big trout 
than any other body of water in 
the State, and this statement can 
well be believed after an experi- 
ence with the Green May Fly 
Hatch. It is to be hoped that this 
will put the quietus to the loose 
talk which we heard last summer 
from irresponsible novices about 
petitioning the Fish and Game 
Commissioner to restock Daicey 
and Lost, and other Sourdnahunk 
waters. It is simply 
impossible to fish 
them dry, and _ re- 
stocking, with the 
inevitable hybrid 
trout resulting there- 
from, would indeed 
be a calamity. .Far 
better would it be to 
stock these waters, 
especially Lost, with 
various ‘aquatic in- 
sects, aS was success- 
fully done in Adiron- 
dack waters some 
years ago (Marbury: 
Favorite Flies, 1896, 
page 281). 

A fall of spinners 
is quite as interest- 
ing as a hatch of 
duns, but these inde- 
scribably beautiful 
little creatures seem 
to select the evenings 
or other inconvenient times for ovipo- 
sition when the eye of man is not upon 
them. 


Gee sultry July afternoon during 

the time the smoke from the forest 
fires up Quebec way obscured the sun 
and gave us five days of artificial twi- 
light, when the whole camp was rest- 
ing and everyone said it was useless to 
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fish in such heat, I took my rod and 
box of Halford’s to Hyde’s Pool on the 
Sourdnahunk Stream to practice slack- 
line and up-stream loop casting, if 
nothing more, for the Pool offers a 
wonderful opportunity for acquiring 
skill in overcoming “drag.” When I 
reached the Pool, the light being sub- 
stantially that of late evening, I ob- 
served a few little white spinners, too 
delicate to preserve, flying over the 
water, and very shortly afterward 
more appeared, seemingly coming from 
the woods, until the air was soon filled 























A gurgling, joyful, boulder-filled trout stream 


with the gracefully-gyrating insects 
moving with almost military uniform- 
ity back and forth throughout the 
length of the deadwater, the individual 
flies dipping at intervals into the 
Stream and instantly bounding up 
after depositing their eggs, and even- 
tually dropping to the surface with out- 
stretched wings and floating away. 


The trout were on the rise long be- 


fore the fall was at its height, and 
created a commotion which, consider- 
ing their size, was quite commensurate 
with that made by their big brothers of 
Daicey during the Mayfly hatch. 


PAE TER my half-dozen Halford Pale 
Watery Spinners, male and female, 
No. 15’s, had been worn down to the 
horsehair, I tied on, with great reluc- 
tance, Halford Iron Blue Spinners, 
male, No. 15’s—with great reluctance 
because this, the most beautiful little 
fly ever tied, with its tri-color body and 
delicate white hackle, seemed al- 
most too dainty to use. But one 
after another, they were bitten to 
pieces and I returned to camp 
with three compartments of my 
Halford box quite empty—Nos. 16, 
17, and 20. How many trout? 
Not more than four dozen, cer- 
tainly not less than two—one 
doesn’t keep accurate count under 
such circumstances. I saved six 
one-half to three-quarter pound 
fish. Some of the fish put back 
were as large as those I kept, 
many were smaller. What odds? 
Is it not harder to take a half- 
pound trout with No. 15, dry, then 
a four-pounder with a No. 6, wet, 
and a heap more interesting? 


Once, on Kidney Pond, I ran 
into a fall of “grannom,” possibly 
not Limnephilus stri- 
atus, probably not, 
but an exact dupli- 
cate in size and color, 
green egg-sack and 
all, of Mills’ No. 15 
Grannom, and while 
it lasted, my only fly 
of this size and pat- 
tern was well taken, 
but strange to say 
my No. 12 wasn’t. Is 
this an argument for 
the formalists? The 
fly had a_= greyish 
body, dark thorax, 
green egg-sack and 
grey triangular 
wings, one of the 
Phryganidae certain- 
ly, but my formalin 
so changed its color 
as to make positive 
determination impos- 
sible. 

During the first week of June we 
found on Daicey and Slaughter Ponds 
large numbers of gigantic winged 
black-ants, quite like Ronald’s Great 
Dark Drone, so like it, in fact, that we 
may as well call it Dolorus niger. 
This was not exactly a “fall” in the 
usual sense of the word, for the ants 
were on the water much against their 
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Skittering 


The Sport of Catching Pickerel on a Long Cane Pole 


luxuriously. The first rays of the 

sun were filtering through the 
trees on the shore of the lake and be- 
ginning to take the night chill from 
the camp. From the surrounding 
grove of young pines came the in- 
cessant chatter of two red squirrels. 
Somewhere back in the big timber a 
mother cow was feeding her young as 
evidenced by the series of gargling 
squawks and caws that suggested 
garroting rather than feeding. 
Far down the lake came the 
shrill scream of an eagle; prob- 
ably the old bald-headed fellow 
who always browsed around the 
shore looking for crippled perch 
that had paid their penalty for 
stealing bait, and had _ been 
flung ignominiously to their 
doom by some disgusted fisher- 
man. 

I rolled over and_ fished 
sleepily for the tail of a recal- 
citrant blanket. Should I get 
up and start breakfast, or take 
another nap? JI mused com- 
fortably over this momentous 
problem. What time was it? 
By reaching down under my cot I could 
unearth a watch, carefully housed in a 
tin box, but that was too much effort. 
I didn’t care what time it was. I was 
perfectly and absolutely comfortable. 
The blankets were nice and warm at 
my feet where the sun was coming in. 
I drowsed again. 


] OPENED my eyes slowly and 


f bese: sound of whispering came from 

the next tent. A stifled giggle and 
a grunt of exasperation told me that 
The Twins were awake, and that 
Charlie was getting in some deadly 
work on Dickie. I heard Bill in the 
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and can of worms? 


sport. 
this story discloses. 


By DR. HENRY PLEASANTS, JR. 


cot next to me roll over, and out of the 
tail of my eye saw his ‘curly head peer 
out of the tent. An impatient whine 
sounded, and Pick, the big Airedale, 
poked his head in, his stumpy tail 
wagging, his ears laid back, and his big 
brown eyes saying plainly “Aren’t you 
ever going to get up?” 

“Hey, you Twins, get out of that, 
and start the fire,” I called. 

More commotion in the next tent 
followed. ‘“Where’s my shirt?” came 


Do you recall the angling days of your youth, 
spent on lake and stream with a cane pole 
The tackle you used 
then would surely suffer in comparison with 
your present day equipment. 
the cane pole still offers possibilities for fine 
thrills 


Try it this summer. 


Skittering is full of 
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the mournful voice of Dick. 

“Where you left it last night, you 
poor simp.” 

LG een te 
here.” 

“This’n’s mine. 

“Tt ain’t yours. 
band.” 

“There, Dumbell, I told you this was 
mine.” 

By this time I was fully awake. 
“You Twins cut that roughhouse and 
get out of that tent. Put on the water 
for coffee, and the water in the double 
boiler. Bill, you get up and straighten 


You got it on. Give it 


Leggo my arm.” 
Lemme see th’ neck 
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Nevertheless 


those little rascals out. Ill be with 
you as soon as I wash and have a 
shave.” 


N fifteen minutes we were seated 

around the fire sipping our coffee 
and alternately swallowing a spoonful 
of cereal and turning the fish broiler. 
Pick was browsing around among us, 
occasionally filching a bit of corn bread 
from some unguarded mess kit or 
lapping from the pail of fresh water. 
He never will eat from his own 
pan or go to the lake for a 
drink. Finally the breakfast 
was consumed, and I lighted my 
pipe. Bill settled himself to the 
task of putting away the stock 
of groceries, and the Twins 
foraged for firewood and lined 
up the dishes for washing. 

“The lake looks pretty good 
this morning, kids,” I observed, 
glancing through the trees to 
the broad expanse of gray-blue 
water. The sky had become 
slightly overcast, and the wind 
was just strong enough from 
the southwest to raise a slight 
ripple. The fishing had been 
very poor for several days, and a 
change of luck was about due. 


as 


I M going to take Dick this morning,” 
I announced. ‘“He’s the only one 
who hasn’t had any luck on this trip.” 
The Skipper and I fixed up skittering 
tackle on one of the long poles last 
evening. I used some extra Scotch Mist 
line for the Skipper’s pole since he lost 
those big ones the other day by having 
the line break twice. 
Dick’s eyes sparkled, and he sailed 
into the pile of dishes. I rose to my 
feet. “Come on, Kid, Bill and Char- 
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lie will finish those up. I want to 
get out early before someone pinches 
the boat. The Skipper said he was not 
going to use his skiff this morning. 
Grab that tackle box and landing net. 
Let’s be off.” 


Ke we moved down the path toward 

the neighboring camp a busy little 
wire-haired fox terrier greeted us, and 
the Skipper hailed us from the door of 
his neat little cabin. 

“Going to try your luck this morn- 
ing, Doctor? It looks good out there. 
I had a grand strike just off the lily 
pads yesterday afternoon as I was com- 
ing in. There’s a big fellow in that 
little channel we always fish in. Take 
the boat and my tackle if you’ve a mind 
to. I don’t reckon I’ll go out this morn- 
ing. It was my day yesterday. I caught 
three bass. Better take the minnow 
trap with you and set it on the far 
shore while you fish. I don’t feel 
natural fishin’ without live bait. 
to take Dick, eh?” The Skipper’s 
weatherbeaten face broke out in a 
broad, kindly smile. “Well, you bring 
home a big one, boy.” 


AS the shore of the lake the fishing 

tackle was again overhauled. Some- 
where from the bottom of one of the 
boats the defunct body of a much- 
maligned yellow perch was unearthed, 
and a few deft slashes of a sharp knife 
removed the two ventral fins and a 
long slice of white belly. This was 
carefully adjusted to the Skipper’s pet 
spinner which he and I had made 
a few evenings before by slipping 
a medium-size hook through the eye of 
a large pickerel hook in such a way that 
the two hung “tandem.” The eye of 
the upper hook was attached to the end 
wire of an ordinary trolling spinner, 
having first removed the feathered 
gang hooks. In weedy pickerel ground 
the gang hooks are a continuous source 
of trouble, annoyance and profanity, 
besides lacking the sportsmanlike fea- 
tures of single hook or tandem hook 
contrivances. Because of its simplicity, 
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the Shimmy Wiggler is a good lure for 
skittering. 

When all was ready we pushed out 
from shore, stopping for a moment to 
scoop up a netful of nice minnows 
from the bait-well a few feet from 
shore. It was indeed an ideal morning 
for fishing. There was just enough 
tang to the clear Maine air to make the 
occasional bursts of warm _ sunlight 
through the high-hanging clouds de- 
lightfully grateful. Far to the west 
loomed the blue outlines of the Presi- 
dential Range of the White Mountains, 
with the great peak of Mount Wash- 
ington, the noblest of them all, tower- 
ing gray in the extreme background. 
On all sides of the lake stretched the 
great forest, broken occasionally by 
patches of cleared ground on the hill- 
sides, or open spaces along the shore 
where some camper had nestled his 
cabin. A long, low stretch of green 
blending with the blue-gray of the 
western end of the lake told of a great 
bog, teeming with pickerel, but so over- 
grown with gigantic pond lilies that 
casting was hopeless. We looked long- 
ingly at it as always, but headed our 
boat for a less dense fringe of lilies 
along our own shore. 


rahe the oars for a while, Dick,” I 
suggested, “I’m going to try cast- 
ing along here. Just keep her moving 
steadily, and don’t make any more 
noise than you can help. I want to see 
whether they are biting today.” 

Dick shifted his position, and I took 
my place in the stern. A trout rod is 
not adapted to casting heavy spinners, 
and it is easy to break a tip in jerking 
a lily out of water. But it is also ac- 
curate to an uncanny degree when it 
comes to dropping the spoon on the 
little patch of open water near which 
the pickerel are lurking. After the 
third cast there was a swirl and the 
spinner disappeared. Zip! I struck 
and the lure flew fifteen feet in the air, 
landing in a bed of pads. I reeled in 
the tangle of line busily. 

“Keep her going, Dick. That wasn’t 


a very big one, but they’re biting. 
Move on farther out. The pads are too 
thick in here.” 


HE next cast was more successful, 

and in a few seconds a small, but 
eatable pickerel lay in the boat. We 
had reached the limit of our pet cast- 
ing ground now, so I motioned to Dick 
to let the boat drift. 

“Now, Kid, you’re going to have your 
first shot of real skittering for pick- 
erel. Hand me that big pole.” 

The boy clambered to his feet and 
grabbed the fifteen-foot bamboo rod. 
It looked ridiculously heavy for him, 
but he is a husky ten-year-old, built 
“from the ground up,” and I knew he 
could manage it. 

“The first thing to remember is that 
skittering is not exactly like casting, 
nor trolling, but is a sort of cross be- 
tween them. Just swing your pole back 
of you, holding it with your two hands 
rather far apart. When the spinner 
is well out behind you, bring the tip 
of the pole sharply in the direction you 
want the spinner to go, but do it so 
that the line stays taut and swings 
almost over the pole. Then when it 
hits the water you can move your pole 
in any direction you want to, and the 
spinner will follow it immediately just 
under the surface of the water. If 
you let the line come down slack the 
whole business of bait and spinner will 
sink instantly and will tangle in the 
weeds below the surface. 


“RINGO try it, and don’t handle that 

pole like a kid glove. Snap into 
it! Try it again. No, no, no! You 
do it as if you were trying not to wake 


the baby. Slap her down as if you 
meant it. There! That’s better. Try 
her again. Now swing her for that bit 


of open water there and drag her to- 
wards the channel, to your left! TO 
YOUR LEFT! Oh! Heck! Wait till 
{ back her a bit. You’re all snarled 
in the pads. Just keep that line straight 
when you sling her out. That spinner 
(Continued on page 294) 


Mosquito 
Moose 
and 
Mascalonge 


By HUBERT GSHFOOTE 


marked the height of land grad- 

ually lost its blueness as_ the 
afternoon passed, and we slowly drew 
up toward them. They seemed to flat- 
ten out until they were but a gentle 
rise of green forest tops above the level 
wooded areas which formed the broad 
lake-strewn basin of the Ottawa River. 

They were still five miles distant 
when the sun flared a red warning of 
its western plunge. To-morrow we 
should be at the head of the lake early 
and make the portage up out of 21 Mile 
Lake—over the height of land 
and drop down into the head- 
waters of the Bell River, which 
flowed directly north into Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

Ninety miles down the Bell, 
the Canadian National R. R., 
cutting westward through the 
wilderness, two hundred miles 
north of the outposts of civiliza- 
tion, had dropped the boom town 
of Nottaway on the banks of the 
Bell. Towards this northern 
oasis of the woods we were driv- 
ing—straight north from Kip- 
awa, the lumber outpost of the 
pulp mills at Timiskamang. 

It seemed an age since we had 
taken the seven one-man canoes out of 
the old freight shed at Kipawa, pulled 
them out of their straw and burlap 
jackets and shoved off up the Lake 
Kipawa on the first- leg of the 1000- 
mile bush cruise. 


ie distant line of blue hills that 


(AEIES the boss of the lumber depot 

at Kipawa, lord of her seventeen 
hard-boiled but golden-hearted inhabi- 
tants, had grinned when he wished us 
“Bon voyage.” He spat a bucket full of 
tobacco juice and gave a last word of 
advice to these “garcons” from “the 
States.” “When you get lost,’ he 





Down thru the rips 


paused, “just head south—and keep 
comin’!” 

It was a rather motley crew, I sup- 
pose. “No, we were not trapping—no, 
not prospecting—no, not hunting.” .. . 
Then why the h— should seven seem- 
ingly sane men get seven canoes and 
steer north into the Quebec Bush for a 
thousand miles of mosquito-infested 


country? 

A MIXTURE of college men, Wall 
Street men and electricians. . . 

That explained it. Crazy? Sure! So 
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Beside the ever-present mosquitoes, the voy- 
agers meet some Indians. 
height of land they make a portage, thru a 
swampy section, and arrive at the place 
where streams flow north into Hudson Bay. 
They encounter a bull moose lunching on 
lily pods, and draw some first-hand conclu- 
sions about the life-history of the species. 
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they put us down in the same class with 
the few wealthy birds who locked up 
their office in the fall to spend a week 
and a bag of money to get a shot at a 
moose. Only—we fooled them and 
doubled their diagnosis of “crazy.” 

We didn’t spend a bag of money and 
we didn’t hire a half dozen guides to 
tuck us into the blankets and burn the 
bacon for us—and we had a canoe for 
each man and used double paddles. Only 
the fool Eskimoes traveled that way. 
That was two weeks ago. 

Now the waters of Sandy Beach Lake 
rippled against our bow, 


Arriving at the 


Canoeing 
thru 
Canadian 
Wilds 


Part. Four 


ANDY BEACH LAKE is one of the 

immense bays of the Grand Lake 
Victoria system. This network of lakes 
is a great expansion of the Ottawa 
River where it wanders through a 
broad, flat-basin country among the 
low, rolling foot-hills of the age-worn 
Laurentian Mountains. 

During the summer the water-level of 
these lakes drop, when the low-water 
season hits the river. In Sandy Beach 
Lake this drop leaves many long white 
sanded beaches stretching far out into 
the lake. 

We landed on one of these 
points which extended out into 
the lake for nearly a quarter of 
a mile from the thick, tangled 
growth of brush and swamp- 
fern that bordered the lake. 
Upon breaking into this log- 
strewn thicket for firewood and 
tent poles, all the insects of the 
north came together and at- 
tacked in swarms—following us 
as we retreated out upon the 
point until they were swept 
away by a strong north wind 
that gradually grew to a near 
hurricane. 

It was like a camp in the Sa- 
hara—white sand drifting in 
clouds before the wind, the tent 
buckling, the tent ropes straining at the 
pegs driven deep into the dry beach 
sand and covered with logs. 


T was a sandy camp—sand in the 

beans, sand in the coffee, sand in our 
shirts, our ears and our blankets. We 
turned in and our teeth gritted on sand 
in our sleep. But man! It was real 
sleep—sleep free from the nagging, 
nerve-wracking hosts of “eagles’’—the 
first real night’s sleep since leaving 
Kipawa. Our “sleep” so far had been 
the worried, tossing, sweating sleep of 
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exhaustion—sleep in the face of hordes 
of singing drillers persistently looking 
for an opening. 


AN exasperated swing of an arm and 

the carefully sealed blanket barri- 
cade was broken—the vocabulary of a 
mule driver was tried and found want- 
ing. 

But now—Man!—The blankets were 
thrown wide to the 
cool winds—and not 
a mosquito. 

Sandy Beach re- 
established the mo- 
rale of the men and 
our belief in the de- 
sirability of living— 
so that before noon 
we drew up into the 
head of the lake and 
located the portage 
that was to lead us 
over the height of 
land and down into 
the Bell. 

Years Wa g0,-a 
group of heavy log 
cabins had circled in 
a great clearing at 
the beginning of the 
portage. The post 
had been abandoned 
and another located 
near the center of 
the Grand Lake sys- 
tem, upon a bald, 
broad - shouldered 
peninsula that cut 
into the labyrinth of 
islands and bays. 

A half dozen 
trails left the clear- 
ing in as many di- 
rections. 

One, a clearly de- 
find path, broke 
away into the tim- 
ber and led up along 
the course of a tum- 
bling little brook. 
This we followed 
with the packs for a 
fair mile—#it was 
one of the finest 
trails of the sum- 
mer. 

And well it might 
be— it used to be the 
main artery over the 
height of land. It was the Bay trail 
and kept open by Indian hunters. 


HE Company Post was the law, the 

social and economic center of the 
north country. Through their log 
fortresses passed the barter of civiliza- 
tion for the treasures of the forests and 
waters. This trail connected the coun- 
try of the Hudson Bay watershed with 
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that of the Ottawa and the St. Law- 
rence. 

Then man had decided to step civili- 
zation ahead a hundred years and had 
stretched two bands of steel boldly 
through the unbroken forests north of 
the height of land. The steel trail con- 
nected the Eastern seaboard with the 
developing plains of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan and the north Pacific coast. 





Above—The canoe fleet makes a landing 
Below—A log jam has obstructed river traffic 


Ninety miles down the Bell, the Can- 
adian National R. R. had cut across the 
river and left the boom town of Notta- 
way on its bariks. 

Whether Nottaway had _ prospered 
and grown after its first boom or dwin- 
dled to a station and tumble-down 
frame buildings we did not know. At 
least there was a station there because 
we had shipped 250 pounds of grub 


there from a wholesale house at Ot- 
tawa. We were depending on that 
grub. 


OW, as we swung over the brown, 

needle-carpeted trail, we tried to 
vision Nottaway—real white bread 
with butter that was not ninety per 
cent. lard and bacon grease, pies, cakes 
and—candy. I’d have walked a mile 
for a gum drop. That 
was what Nottaway 
seemed to mean to 
us. To be sure we 
had chocolate with 
us—but that was 
emergency ration. 
When a man has de- 
veloped a habit of 
nibbling candy and 
sipping sodas in his 
spare time—it’s a 
sudden wrench to 
his sweeth tooth to 
be thrown upon a 
ration of beans and 
pan bread, with his 
only sweet in the 
form of sugar on his 
corn-meal mush and 
in the camp cake. 

We were still a 
week from Notta- 
way, but this last 
upward trail chang- 
ed our thoughts 
from memories of 
the strawberry pie a 
la mode of Ottawa 
to the anticipation 
of the questionable 
tables of Nottaway. 

A good trail is a 
short trail and it 
seemed but a jaunt 
before we swung out 
into a small clearing 
— the conventional 
portage end—on the 
banks of one of the 
prettiest little lakes 
I’ve ever seen. 

The water was of 
the coolest clear 
crystal shade of the 
gem aquamarine — 
not the cold flash of 
the diamond, but the 
refreshing cool spar- 
kle of the delicate 
blue-green gem. White clouds re- 
flected perfectly in the mirror-like sur- 
face and heavy plumed bushes hugged 
the water and banked to an even height 
the wandering shore line. Back of this 
green ruffle border ranked tall pines in 
dark, stately grandeur. 

Only the insistent attack of gather- 
ing hordes of “skeets’” hurried us to 
breaking the mirror surface of this 


picture lake with the bows of our 
canoes. A racing cut across this gem 
of the woodlands and the path lead us 
gradually up a ten-foot rise, along an 
eight-mile trail and then dropped us on 
the shore of the first of the double twin 
lakes to the last lake. 


HAT ten-foot rise and five-block 

span was the ridge of the country. 
The waters of the first lake flowed 
south to the St. Lawrence—the water 
we were now on would lead us north to 
the Hudson Bay. 

This crystal, pine-bordered lake was 
shaped like a dumb bell, the two ends 
being connected by a four-foot bush- 
crowded channel. It wanders in indeci- 
sion as it leaves the first—then in a 
twist you glide out into the third of 
these triplets—each a frank imitation 
of the other. Lake Tear of the Clouds 
cuddling at the foot of the last peak of 
Mount Marcy, the mile-high crown of 
the Adirondacks, is a beauty—but it’s a 
mud pond in comparison with these. 
The only thing that this “triumvirate” 
lacks is the grandeur of a Marcy tow- 
ering above it. 

Every red-blooded man dreams of 
building a cottage for his sweetheart— 
I would dream of this setting; but the 
mosquitoes forbid and leave little time 
for romantic thought—in comfort. 

The trail from the third lake down, 
into the navigable portion of the Bell 
gave fair promise of being the repeti- 
tion of the fine trail on the other side 
of the divide—but it quickly broke its 
word, our backs, and our tempers. 

For a quarter mile the trail ran well, 
winding in and out through the cen- 
tury-old forest. Then the character of 
the trail changed abruptly as it drop- 
ped, slanting down a hillside and 
broadened into a clearing in the tall 
spruce and poplar saplings at the edge 
of a broken, swampy area of hummocks 
and scattered swamp pines. The port- 
age end was probably just a step down 
into the swamp where a waterway 
would lead out into a lake—that is the 
logical answer when a trail leads from 
high, dry ground down to a swamp. 


E were royally mistaken. The trail 

led out into the hummocks of rank 
metallic bladed swamp grass and ferns. 
The swamp pines stood out separately 
like blue spruce in a-carefully planted 
park—the floor from a distance looked 
like a smooth level lawn—but underfoot 
it was almost awash with swamp water. 
The trail heaved up and down with our 
weight as though it were a huge blanket 
floating over a bog. 

At times a foot would break through 
this blanket of roots and fibers and one 
would pitch forward—the leg driving 
deep to the knee or hip. To prevent 


this, a sort of corduroy path had 
been made of branch-trimmed sapling 
trunks. Here we found the explanation 
of the oversized clearing among the 
saplings which stood thickly at the edge 
of the swamp—and the size of the 
clearing gave us a shocking intimation 
of the length of the trail. The saplings 
were usually of black spruce, from two 
to three inches thick and from twenty- 
five to fifty feet in length. These were 
laid in pairs lengthwise of the mushy 
trail like a narrow ladder without 
rounds. 

We were soon soaking wet—it was 
devilishly hot and humid, the packs cut 
and the canoes were cumbersome, and 
the air was like an oven overhead—a 
back-breaking wrench when the foot 
slipped from the corduroy and plunged 
into the bog. But then I suppose it’s 
all right in winter! 

The mosquitoes were worse here than 
on any trail before or after. The 
swamp was an ideal breeding place for 
them, but furnished little food, account- 
ing for both their numbers and their 
appetites. The canoe on our shoulders 
acted like a cage, or rather more like a 
dining-room, in which the “eagles” as- 
sembled. A heavy shirt wrapped around 
the neck turned their efforts from the 
neck to the face and hands. It concen- 
trated their attack, but at the same 
time it narrowed our area of defense. 
It crowded them a little, but I guess 
they all found room by turns. 


NE hand steadied the swaying 

canoe at the gunwale, while the 
other grasped a cut branch of birch 
with heavy leaves. This was kept in 
constant action—not scaring but brush- 
ing and whipping the “eagles” from the 
wrists, hands and face. If Sherman 
had been with us, he would have had 
an adequate and descriptive expres- 
sion. 
Our first thought, that a short dis- 
tance into the swamp would bring us to 
open water, was gradually destroyed. 
Neither the swamp nor the trail seemed 
to have an ending. We struggled on— 
slipping from the tight-rope trail and 
climbing on again for a good mile which 
seemed like five. 

I slipped again and dropped to my 
knees on the mushy floor. My head 
reeled in the humid, stifling, sweaty 
heat. I let the canoe roll from my 
shoulders into the swamp grass and 
found myself looking up into the 
smutty, wrinkled features of the first 
human being we had met in two weeks 
of travel. 

But, was it a human being? Short, 
squat, broad-shouldered, muscular body 
—a heavy neck and small head made 
large by a mop of greasy, black, 
straight hair, As Shorty expressed it, 


“Tt looked like a cross between a ‘woj’ 
and a ‘chink.’ ” 

From a deeply wrinkled, swarthy 
skinned setting, two beady black eyes 
peered out from under the bow of a 
huge, broad-beamed, twenty-foot canoe 
—and at the other end of the canoe 
stood the dirty duplicate of the first. I’d 
have sworn they were twins. 


HEY were at the side of the trail, 

evidently having stopped upon 
sighting us and stepped aside to allow 
us to pass—or perhaps to amuse them- 
selves at our hot-worded progress. 

My surprised “Good morning” 
brought a couple of “Ughs” from each. 
Then I tried “Bon matin” and was re- 
warded with a grin of comprehension. 
I swabbed the sweat and mosquitoes 
from my face and asked in French “if 
the trail was much longer.” A grin, a 
negative shake of the greasy black hair, 
a guttural “Pas loin,’ and a quick half 
circle of the hand in the direction of 
the trail. 

Then a couple more “Ughs” from be- 
hind the canoe set the two men into 
motion and they passed on the springy, 
corduroy revealing a line of four more 
dark, greasy skinned mimicographs, 
each bent at forty-five degrees under a 
mule-sized pack. 

It was our first glimpse of the Indian 
habitants who were the people of this 
land. All wore heavily greased ankle 
mocassins, wool socks, baggy pants, 
dirty flannel shirts and sloppy felt hats. 
These four were much the same in build 
and features as the first two. Their 
packs varied. The front man carried 
a pack as big as three feed sacks and 
on top rode a big, highly polished, 
richly carved— Period Victrola. I 
rubbed my eyes. 

The second and third had plain packs 
suspended by tump-lines over the fore- 
head. Piled in the V between the packs 
and the neck were four duffle bags. The 
last man bent beneath a mountain of a 
pack crowned by three wire soda-foun- 
tain chairs. As to what the pack con- 
tained, you could probably let your 
imagination run wild and not be far 
from the truth. They had gone to Not- 
taway with money and had come back 
with junk—as far as life in the woods 
was concerned. 


AN Indian with credit at a store will 

buy beans, sugar, coffee and blan- 
kets; with money in his pocket he buys 
patent-leather shoes, iron bedsteads 
and bicycles. No, they’re not fools— 
merely children. It’s well for them that 
the Hudson Bay Co. keeps them on a 
credit basis. Eighty per cent. of the 
Indian trappers and hunters are a year 
in debt to the company, all the time. In 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Fishing in Brooks 


How to Use the Fly Successfully on Small Streams 


ROOKFISHING is a waste of 
B energy to the expert, a fascinat- 

ing and agreeable pastime for 
lady anglers, and an excellent place to 
learn the art of casting a fly for 
amateurs and young beginners. I gave 
up entirely the practice of brookfishing 
a long time ago for the wider experi- 
enee of the rivers, which, I think is the 
only place to get allround sport, where 
a day’s fishing, with three stalked and 
lost and one good one creeled is much 
more satisfying than the fullest creel 
of small fry and a few of fair size. 
The brooks should be left alone for 
breeding purposes, though at present 
we are very far 
from such a desir- 
able situation, as 
many anglers take 
to the brooks after 
a rain because it is 
an easier road to 
success, in num- 
bers, if not in size, 
though such small 
captives are re- 
tained to the fu- 
ture detriment of 
the craft. As an 
artist, it is natural 
that I fully realize 
the exceeding 
charm of a “little 
brook” either 
dancing, murmur- 
ing down the shady 
mountain side—or, 
trickling along 
through the weedy 
swamps of the 
meadows, where 
trout attain a fair 
size by feeding on the abundant supply 
of shrimps, snails and other aquatic 
creatures that live in the weeds. Food 
supply is much more scant in moun- 
tain brooks, and that is the reason a 
wise provision of nature induces the 
larger trout to run down in a spate to 
the big rivers where they grow six 
times more rapidly. 


‘THE angler who wants to try and 

get the very best there is in brook- 
fishing will first have to study his 
brook, to place in his memory, or 
mark every deep pool and runway, 
preplan all the best positions to cast, 
and then, be provided with the dainti- 
est, lightest tackle, fishing exclusively 
with tiny flies and gossamer leaders. 
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By LOUIS RHEAD 


Angling in that manner will furnish 
a change from river fishing with very 
pleasing results, in addition to gain- 
ing a knowledge of how to overcome 
every possible obstacle to be met in 
fly casting. The slaughter of under- 
sized trout is brought down to a mini- 
mum if flies only are used in brooks, 
for the little fish are easily released 
without injury, and very often can be 
whipped off by a flip of the wrist. 
With the worm as a bait it is rare in- 
deed but what the hook is swallowed 
far down the gullet so that very many 
young trout are destroyed, for that 
reason alone worm fishing should be 


dryfly of any pattern and you will find 
it the best outfit to successfully cope 
with the many difficult places found 
all along a mountain brook; where 
trunks he across the water forming 
pools in which the larger fish lurk, 
most always under the most exaspera- 
ting positions; just under overhanging 
branches, or perhaps trees and bushes 
behind the exact place you desire to 
cast. 


BREN may be quite an easy matter 

for the expert who is master of 
the various styles in casting, but 
otherwise to the poor caster it is a 


devilish torment 
of snags and dis- 
asters. Lert ne 


brook is narrow— 
say twelve feet 
that will average 
twelve inches of 
water, it is much 
better to fish up 
several yards back - 
from the banks 
changing each side 
to the most suit- 
able water as you 
move up the brook. 
Stalking, some- 
times on hands and 
knees, with rod al- 
ways down, you 
will see ahead how 
to fish beforehand 
and what it is best 
to do. 











The brown trout 


prohibited by laws inflicting severe 
penalties against such brutal methods. 

Trout of the brooks are extremely 
shy, if they see you, or the moving 
rod the chances are slim to get a rise. 
When you do get a rise and the trout 
well hooked, their habitat is so full of 
varied obstructions to protect them, in 
addition to the rapid darts and wary 
efforts to snag your tackle, that it 
makes skill and patience imperative. 
As a rule mountain brooks are tiny 
gorges cut out with high banks on one, 
or both sides and the only alternative 
is to fish upstream with short “Sprey” 
casts or the underhand method. 

Get an eight foot three ounce rod, 
with light weight tapered line, fine 
tapered six foot leader, No. 14 hook 


If you can only 
manage to drop the 
fly like a feather 
without being seen 
by the wary fish, they are at it like 
a flash of lightning. 


LERTNESS all the time is your 
key to success. If you have a 
delicate as well as a deft hand, hold 
to the line—at each cast to get im- 
mediate control against a_ possible 
snag. If you cannot manage this 
rather difficult “linehold” then let it 
be, and strike directly from the reel. 
Should the trout rise directly from un- 
der a log where it always dashes back 
to snag your fly, then you can hold on 
the line even though you drag the fly 
away from the fish. 
In more open, long pools—if deep, 
the chances are favorable to capture 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Photo by U.S. Forest Service 
Camps in Bitterroot National 


HE tourist will find himself at 
‘T the mercy of garages, and some 

of them are far from merciful 
toward tourists. Service stations, and 
especially the Ford and Lincoln service 
stations, are better as a rule than 
those which are merely “general re- 
pair shops.” The great automobile 
companies are more or less active in 
looking after the interests of their 
car companies, but some automobile 
owners find themselves stranded for a 
part, because even service sta- 
tions do not carry a good full 
line of parts for old model 
cars. For example, I asked at 
a dozen or so service stations 
for a crank with which to turn 
my motor over, in case the 
starter stopped working. I 
could not find the crank any- 
where. 

The sales station is apt to 
be a great and beautiful build- 
ing on a main street; the ser- 
vice station is apt to be tucked 
around on a back street, but 
service is generally pretty 
good; one feature is bad, and 
that is the failure of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to com- 
pel standard prices on parts, and 
standard rates for work done on their 
cars in their service stations. In 
Houston, Texas, they scorned my 
1916-17 model car, and referred me 
around the corner to another fellow’s 
garage. 


[NX Denver, when I had my gears 

torn out, they took me out to 
demonstrate what a good car they had 
made of the job, and the mechanic 
himself not only tore out the gears 
but split the gear case. And I had to 


prices. 


. 





Forest, Montana 


pay for the job the service station 
mechanic did to me as well as for the 


new job. And my letter to the auto 
manufacturing company was never 
answered. 


Every tourist will find himself con- 


fronting the problem of garages. 
Men who can take care of their own 
car have an enormous advantage over 
those who can’t. Time, money and 
difficulties are saved. The garage 
contacts are through the gasolene and 


TUVIVUITRUIUUUTOU VOUT 


When on tour, the auto camper is apt to 
meet with many annoying situations. | 
bad knock in the motor, a broken part or 
other trouble may necessitate the help of 
a garage or service station. 
happens, it is well to know what to look 
for in the way of real service and fair 
You will find Raymond Spear’s 
article on this subject very helpful. 


FULUUWUOITVUETTUUUT UTEP 


oil pumps, even if one does not have 
to go in for repairs. 

But garages have grown far better 
under the necessities of competition, 
and good workmanship is easier to 
find now than a few years ago. Many 
of the garage workers were trained 
under army conditions, or in the army. 


Mechanical ability good enough to 
handle any car job is available. The 
later model cars are simpler and 


easier to work on. Prices have come 
down to reasonable, or nearly reason- 
able proportions. 


When this 


Touring 
with 


Raymond Spears 


Garages and 


Service Stations 


The tourist learns about good ga- 
rages and poor garages from his fel- 
low travelers, just as he finds out about 
short weight and full measure stores, 
or towns. 


AS a general rule, when something 

begins to go wrong in a car, as a 
knock, a grouch or a skip, the thing to 
do is locate it, and fix it. If the job 
is too heavy for the roadside, then the 
camp ground is the next point—the 

first camp ground one comes to. 

If necessity demands, then one 
ll enters or sends to the garage. 

I have found that local drivers 
are good guides. Ask a driver 
which garage in the next town 
is the best, and nine times out 
of ten he will name the best 
garage. If there are local ser- 
vice stations, the garage taking 
care of one’s own make of car 
is the place to go, unless one has 
heard that prices are exorbi- 
tant. Large garages generally 
have experts on certain makes 
of machines so that when a 
Buick, a Studebaker, a Ford, a 
Reo, or other car comes in, the 
specialist is called for consulta- 
tion. He may not do the work 
himself, but he will tell what ought to 
be done. 

Usually, the main thing is to know 
what is the matter. A knock may be 
in any one of a score of places, and 
caused by many things. 


A 


O locate that knock may take an 
hour, and to fix it fifteen minutes. 
Thus it is that it pays to have a good 
mechanic working on the car, rather 
than a hit-or-miss man. 
The garages on the main automo- 
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bile trails, as along the Lincoln High- 
way, National Old Trails, the Yellow- 
stone Highway, are generally better 
than those on the byroads, in the off- 
trail places. A garage that has only 
local trade is more apt to be indiffer- 
ent or incompetent on a strange car 
than is the garage on a main thor- 
oughfare. 


AM inclined to think that the 
garages in a city are apt to be 
fairer than those in small towns. 
My experience has been that if one 
pays more in a city, he gets more for 
his money—better, trimmer, snappier 





Photo by U.S. Forest Service 


signs on a highway are not always a 
criterion of garage honesty or ability, 
whatever the signs of progress. 


[ NDEED, when a big sign blocks a 
particularly beautiful scene the 
tourist impulse is never to patronize 
the outfit that defaces the landscape. 
In selling a garage, a man advised 
his successor always to look at a cus- 
tomer’s hands; “If they’re neat, clean 
and show signs of not being used to 
hard work, charge about a half more 
than you soak a man with rough and 
grimy workers’ hands.” The buyer of 


the garage replied, “I don’t do that, 


ing and accustomed eye will note the 
type of gasolene pump. Some pumps 
are notorious for  short-measuring. 
Others are of honest, unchangeable 
make. How short the gasolene pumps 
are in their measure depends on the dis- 
honesty of the garage. Some pumps 
are sold because the garage can fix 
them to be short a pint or a quart or 
even more per gallon of gasolene. 


i are also various grades of 
gasolene, and some regions obtain 
much better gas than other regions. 
Curiously enough, the motor adjusted 
for a poor quality gasolene may sputter 


Bitterroot National Forest, Hamilton, Montana—Tourists’ free public camp site 


work. I have found city garages to 
be more honest, too, as a class. That 
is, they play fair with the customer 
and do the work as represented, where 
in back places one finds the smart 
alecks who think it is cunning to put 
something over on one of those tour- 
ists, or a down easter, or a Yankee. 


F one takes pains to inquire about 

garages before going in to one or 
another, trouble is likely to be avoided. 
Before sending for the garage truck 
or service wagon, a few minutes talk 
with a passerby or with the man at 
the nearest farm telephone will be a 
safe-guard. The largest advertising 
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because when a man works with his 
head, he’s apt to be smart enough to go 
to the garage that charges honest 
prices.” 

Slowly the dishonest garages are 
being put out of business. Tourists 
advertise good garages and warn 
against poor ones. One may save 
money going farther on a tow line to 
a good garage than by going to the 
nearest one, which may be a bad out- 
fit. Watchfulness along the highways, 
looking over garages as they appear, 
will after a time give the tourist a kind 
of second sight in the matter. 

The crooked garage may have all the 
earmarks of prosperity, but the discern- 


and flood, or have too rich a mixture 
when a good quality is struck. Motor 
oils are found in increasing shades and 
sorts of quality. A motor runs at its 
best on one or another kind. Stopping 
hit-or-miss at garages will deprive one 
of the advantages of having gasolene 
and oil according to one’s own machine. 


HE driver who does not know what 
is best for his own car cannot ob- 
tain as much out of it, either mileage 
or other service, as the man who al- 
ways demands what is best for his car. 
Having a certain oil of high grade for 
my car, I obtained two or three miles 
(Continued on page 303) 


Choosing the Gun and Load 


Making Your Financial Outlay Give You 
the Greatest Amount of Shooting Possible 


GUN, a rifle, or an 
automobile is each 
the source of a vast 
amount of pleasure. 
In one particular at 
least they are exact- 
ly alike. Except to 
=} a crank on the sub- 
ject, who obtains 
W great satisfaction 

from merely looking 
at them, they are of no use at all un- 
less they are actually in use. 

How much they are used usually de- 
pends upon two things: the number of 
opportunities, and the cost of taking 
advantage of them. Both of these are 
actually relative, because it is seldom 
that two people have the same amount 
of time for a certain sport, the same 
number of chances for enjoying 
it, or the same amount of 
money to spend on it. And even 
if they did they would not be 
likely to get equal amounts of 
pleasure from the same outlay. 








EARLY everyone has a 
pretty fair idea of the kind 
of guns he would like to own, 
the types of rifles or shotguns 
that are best adapted to his 
various needs, and the kind of 
game he would like to shoot. 
Everyone who reads the sport- 
ing magazines has been advised by 
dozens of writers of the types and cali- 
bers of rifles that they believe are best 
adapted to certain purposes. 


UT in nearly every case the weapons 
or cartridges suggested have been 
recommended because it is understood 
that they are the best possible selection 
—from the standpoint of effectiveness— 
for the purpose outlined. And this, by 
the way, is the type of question that the 
reader usually asks. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that the vast majority 
of our millions of hunters are vitally 
interested in getting the most sport for 
the least money. It is more important 
for them to know how they can get 
more good shooting for a given expendi- 
ture than how they can shoot more 
effectively. The most deadly cartridges 
are often the most expensive without in 
many cases being worth this extra cost 
for average shooting. 
In this article, therefore, we will go 


in a_ choice. 


By C. S. LANDIS 


at the matter from the other side of the 
question, that of more shooting for a 
given outlay. There is usually no 
difference in the cost of shotguns of the 
different common gauges. A 12, a 16, 
or a 20, of equal quality, costs the 
same. And the most commonly used 
loads in the three gauges only vary 
about $4.00 per thousand shells when 
manufactured in the medium grades 
like the Nitro Club and Repeater. 


S most men who use the smaller 
gauges will miss a few more shots 
per hundred than if they used a 12, we 
can pretty safely assume that per bird 
killed the cost is about the same when 
using the 12, the 16, or the 20. 
But in rifle ammunition it is a differ- 
ent story. There is a great deal of 
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Have you ever wondered at the {great 
number of rifle calibres on the mar- 
ketP Perhaps you have been undecided 
If so, we feel confident 
that this paper by C. S. Landis will help 
you to see your needs 
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difference between the cost per car- 
tridge of the .44-40 and the .405, the .25- 
35 and the .30-1906, or the .22 1. r. and 
the .25-20 high velocity; enough to be 
well worth consideration to anyone who 
does much shooting. Some of you may 
have seen a five-ton truck used to haul 
a sack or two of potatoes, two or three 
small boxes of dry goods, or possibly a 
half a ton of coal. Probably you con- 
cluded that you had learned one reason 
why the cost of distribution in some 
cases is excessively high. 


ANP then before long you see the 
head of the house, his boss, nine 
children, two suit cases, a tent and the 
family dog all chugging along in the 
family Ford, and conclude again that 
the matter of economical transportation 
may be slightly overdone. It is possible 
that they might have preferred a 
Packard but probably they couldn’t 
afford it. 
It is somewhat the same way in the 


more clearly. 


shooting game. There is very little 
difference in price between the various 
calibers of rifles. 


A® a rifle will last most hunters ten 

to fifty years if they will clean it 
occasionally, the matter of initial cost 
of the calibre of rifle is negligible. 
The thing to consider is to choose a 
cartridge that one can afford to shoot 
as often and as freely as his require- 
ments demand. But it is also well to 
remember that it is just as poor policy 
to choose a too weak cartridge as one 
that is much too powerful. 

Most city sportsmen are limited to 
one or two hunting trips a year. The 
cost of their rifle ammunition is of 
practically no account at all in compari- 
son to the cost of railroad fare, guides, 
non-resident license fees, and 
the various extras that the city 
sportsman must take care of 
before he reaches the hunting 
grounds. His chances to kill 
big game will be few, far 
apart, and rather costly. He 
would be most foolish to at- 
tempt to use anything but the 
most deadly ammunition like 
the .30-1906, .280, .405, .33 
W.C.F., etc., because at the 
most he could not save over a 
dollar or two on the ammuni- 
tion he would shoot in one sea- 
son, and a lost chance, a miss, or a 
cripple that is lost is a matter of de- 
cided economic concern. 


But consider the case of the trapper, 

the backwoods 
hunter, the farmer, 
the country boy, and 
the like, who have 








game, fur, or ver- i 

min to shoot at Jest 
nearly every day, all may, 
year round and ev- wows 
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ery year. They 
(Continued on page 
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On The Trail 


of 
Old Lobo 


How an Uncertain Shot Across 
a Forest Lake Landed a Big 


Timber Wolf 


By DR. WALTER L. FINTON 


overshadowed by tall birch and 

hemlock, my Indian guide and I 
waited, watching the opposite shore of 
the little lake. 

The bright sunlight on this mid- 
October day revealed the broad tracks 
of moose and the smaller, sharper- 
pointed tracks of deer along the 
beach. Intermingled with the hoof 
marks of these two species of the deer 
family were the tracks of the great 
timber wolf, and, as relics of 
the tragic chapters of former 
years, we found scattered the 
whitened bones of deer. Great 
numbers of these had _ been 
killed here by that great rav- 
ager of the North, the gray or 
timber wolf. 

Round craters in the shore 
mud gave evidence of recent 
wolf excavations in quest of 
crayfish. Beyond the mud 
craters was a wide strip of 
marsh grass, so enticing to the 
deer family. The background 
of this pasture consisted of the 
forest edge, a beautiful galaxy 
of white birch, green balsams 
and poplar, whose yellow leaves still 
clung, waiting for another frost. 

Timber wolves are not often seen by 
white men and to shoot one is an ex- 
treme rarity. Of all the big game 
animals of this part of Canada, south 
of Hudson Bay, the gray wolf is the 
most difficult to shoot. 


GS oversnado in a clump of alder, 


Y Indian guide had hunted and 
trapped for twenty-eight years in 
this wild part of Quebec and he had 
shot only one wolf and that one by 
moonlight. During this time he had 
killed four bears and over seventy 
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ing in the sunshine. 





Old Lobo’s pelt, a prized trophy 


moose in contrast to the one wolf. 

We therefore had no hope of seeing 
a wolf but thought perhaps a deer or 
moose might come out. 


AREFULLY we had worked our 
way along the west side until we 
were about half way down and about 
11 A. M. had secluded ourselves in 
some brush in a location that gave us 
a good view of the opposite shore. 
At noon we ate our lunch, but did 
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Suppose, reader, you were to step to the 
edge of a spruce-forested wilderness lake 
and there across an uncertain expanse of 
mirror-like surface you were to behold a 
great timber wolf, his silver coat glisten- 
Put yourself in this 
situation and you are ready to enjoy a well 
told narrative of a most unusual experience. 
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not make a fire as usual, for fear of 
frightening the moose. 


OR three hours we watched and 
waited, but nothing appeared. We 
therefore decided to spend a_ short 
time in working on down the lake and 
then planned on starting for camp, 
which would take another three hours. 
Before leaving our hiding place I 
lowered the rear sight on my rifle, 
back to 100 yards where I usually keep 
it for wood shooting. 
We worked our way slowly through 
the thick forest, the guide about three 


paces ahead. As we rounded a big 
boulder the Indian suddenly stopped 
and pointed across the lake. 


I LOOKED. There stood a big tim- 

ber wolf. He had just stepped out, 
right where we had been watching for 
game not five minutes before. His 
gray coat glistened like silver in the 
sunlight. He stood with head erect 
listening and sniffing the wind. That 
visual handicap, short  sightedness, 
which is common to the wolf 
and his domesticated cousin, 
the dog, might have given us 
our opportunity of seeing him 
first. At three hundred yards 
dogs cannot by sight distinguish 
one person from another, even 
members of their household. 
The fact that we were in deep 
shadow, with the sun at our 
backs compelling the wolf to 
look directly toward the bright 
sunlight when he glanced in 
our direction, gave us a second 
optical advantage. 

Apparently his wonderfully 
acute ears had detected a slight 
noise on our side of the lake 
and mistaking us for deer, he had left 
his mid-day siesta to start on a round 
of investigation with fresh venison as 
his motive. The wind was quartering, 
blowing down the lake between us so 
our scent had not yet reached his 
keen nostrils. 


Hew I wished I had not lowered my 
sights for I would now have no 
opportunity to raise them and the 
wolf was between 200 and 300 yards 
away. I was in a predicament, for 
should he see us or get our scent he 
(Continued on page 312) 
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MOVE TO RESTORE DRAINED LAND 


UCK hunters in California take a toll of not 
D less than 1,000,000 ducks during each open 

season What is the source of supply of the 
hordes of waterfowl that annually winter in Cali- 
fornia and that make such a harvest possible? As 
everyone knows, most of the ducks killed are 
reared in the marsh areas of the north. With 
continual drainage of marsh areas in California, 
the supply is more and more dependent upon 
winter visitants from the north. It would be com- 
mon sense to rear as many birds within our own 
state as possible so as to assure a continuous 
supply. 

However, instead of creating breeding grounds, 
we are continually destroying them. The State’s 
largest and finest breeding grounds were destroyed 
a few years ago on the pretense of the acquisition 
of valuable agricultural lands. Lower Klamath 
Lake in the northeastern corner of the state was 
drained with the consequent destruction of age- 
long breeding grounds of hundrds of thousands of 
ducks and geese. The soil having proved to be 
strongly alkali, only an exceedingly small portion 
of the land is being cultivated. By returning this 
area to its natural condition, extensive natural 
breeding grounds for waterfowl could be secured 
for California. The reflooding of the lake is 
possible and to make it an assured thing an 
awakened public sentiment to the needs of the 
waterfowl is necessary. The California Fish and 
Game Commission is heading a campaign for the 
re-establishment of the Lower Klamath Lake 
breeding grounds for waterfowl. 


WHAT BECOMES OF ELEPHANT SKELE- 
TONS? 


OME little time ago, says the Shooting Times 
S and British Sportsman, there was a good deal 
of correspondence in the general Press in 
regard to what became of the bodies or rather 
skeletons, of dead elephants in the wilds. A friend 
sends us a cutting from an Irish paper from which 
the following is an extract: “Elephants have their 
own code of customs, and one of these is that no 
member of the herd must die among his fellows. 
When an old elephant feels that his course is run, 
he separates himself from the herd and makes for 


its graveyard—for each herd has a burial ground 
of its own. This is always a swampy tract of land 
overgrown with trees and rank vegetation. Here 
he dies, and his great body buries itself by its own 
huge weight in the soft soil. Many of these ele- 
phant graveyards are known to the African 
natives, who make journeys to them each year for 
the purpose of digging out the ivory tusks.” Per- 
haps some one of our big game hunters will com- 
ment on the accuracy of this statement. 


COLLIE INTELLIGENCE 


CONTRIBUTOR sends what purports to be 
A a fresh instance of the sagacity of the collie 

dog. He and a brother often had occasion 
to go out in the early evenings to look after some 
lots of young cattle situated in different parks. 
The one starts at one end of the farm and the other 
at the other extremity; and, when about to sepa- 
rate for their respective sections, one of them will 
say casually: “You had better take the dog to- 
night.” Nero (this is the canine’s name) may be 
romping about, seemingly oblivious to all earthly 
affairs but his own amusement, but his ears are 
quick to catch any reference to himself. As soon 
as the fateful words are uttered he looks sharply 
to see the dirction in which the man addressed is 
about to go, and he instantly bounds forward to 
keep him company. For testing purposes the little 
phrase may be sandwiched in between similar 
suggestions in the coures of an ordinary conver- 
sation, and it may be spoken in the most natural 
tone. The effect, however, is never lost on the 
collie, and he never fails to avail himself of the 
hint thus stealthily given as to his sphere of work. 
“Tt is often stated,” adds the writer, “that the 
shepherd’s dog almost always exhibits a propen- 
sity to hunt rabbits and hares, to the neglect and 
detriment of his legitimate duties. The fact is,” 
our friend continues, “that the working collie 
seldom indulges in such pranks, as he is early 
taught that sheep and not ground game are his 
proper charge.” 


RED SQUIRREL CLASSED WITH CROW 


T is hard to believe that the handsome, agile, 
| graceful red squirrel which adds such a pic- 
turesque note to our lawns and parks is an 
inveterate destroyer of the eggs and young of use- 
ful birds ard spends much of his time in searching 
out nests among the trees. Such, however, are his 
habits and naturalists and sportsmen class him as 
one of the most vicious of all game destroying 
animals. In many places war has been declared 
on him by sportsmen who are particularly inter- 
ested in ridding their neighborhood of “vermin,” 
as the birds and animals are called which prey on 
useful species. A great mass of evidence has been 
collected against the red squirrel showing that his 
depredations are such as to make it necessary to 
keep down his number if insectivorous birds are 
to be allowed to flourish and help out in their 
useful work. 
The late John Burroughs wrote of the red 
squirrel: 
“Nearly all the birds look upon it as their 
enemy and attack and annoy it when it appears 
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near their breeding haunts. Thus I have seen 
the pewee, the cuckoo, the robin and the wood 
thrush pursuing it with angry voice and gestures. 
If you wish the birds to breed and thrive in your 
orchards and groves, kill every red squirrel that 
infests the place.” 


PISCATORIAL LUCK OR ARCADIA 


T is not always fish the angler creels. In the 
hours freighted with sheer enjoyment, there 
are times when it is not all of fishing to fish. 

If one splits his day where he may angle, loaf and 
dream, then he has reached the pinnacle of a day 
afield on his favorite stream. 

Morning claims the fisherman’s attention when 
trout are rising to the fly, and the world of cities 
and tumult is forgotten. Imagine the mist wander- 
ing like smoke among the pine boughs, the sun 
struggling in a sea of shifting colors, the winds 
burdened with odors of balsam and a thousand 
blooms, the scents of wet earth, the bird songs. 
The solitary angler pauses to light his pipe, he 
waits to let all this sink deep, and then turns to 
his fishing again. The spirit can not rebel at such 
advances. 

Day is a time of skies that dim and fade, of 
odors furtive and fleeting, of song dripping like 
dew from the trees. The sun flings a pale glow 
over pasture, woodlot and far sweep of meadows. 
Hours pass silently, quickly, like shadows of birds 
in flight over placid waters. Tranced noon comes 
and goes. A low murmuring hangs above the still 
lengths of the wetlands, old fields and open hard- 
woods—the droning of insects hovering about bud 
and flower. Trees nod in leafy whisperings. Birds 
are silent, drowsy in the noonday heat or seeking 
the shady pools. Only the rhythmic ebb and flow 
of wind, the sound of muffled waters disturbs the 
indolent hours. Passing crows drop one lonely 
note. Down in a patch of dark cedar a blue jay 
riots in birdly fit and strong language—he dis- 
covers a stray fisherman laying back in a clump 
of bracken studying him with field glasses! 

In such idle moments I often wonder if it is the 
fishing I like or the wild life and primeval beauty 
along stream. Either of them still the feverish 
unrest of life. Somehow I like the primitive sen- 
sations of playing and landing a wily trout in 
rough water. If the gods smile, I like a good creel 
of fish and notes and camera negatives—all the 
memories of the day’s excursion. “I did not bring 
home the sky,” said the philosophic Emerson. And 
the fisherman can tote homeward only a tithe that 
has given relief to body and balm to soul. When 
the day brings forth ill luck in snaring captives, 
I am pleased with the time spent, for fishing does 
not mean fish. Fisherman’s luck, or Arcadia? As 
a man who loves the haunts of the brook trout give 
me, I fear, a little of both! 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


WENTY years seems to be the given period 
of time adopted by those who like to make 
predictions as well as for statisticians who 

dote on calling attention to what has happened 
in the past. 
In a book published in 1848, Frank Forester, the 
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foremost writer on field sports of the times, pre- 
dicted that in twenty years all game would have 
disappeared from the vicinity of New York City. 
He called special attention to the case of the deer. 

“The deer and the greater American hare, which 
turns white in winter, are lightwise already ex- 
tinct in many places, where both could be captured, 
within the last twenty years, in such numbers as 
to afford both sport and profit to their pursuers. 

“In New Jersey, and in New York, south of the 
forty-second degree of north latitude, with the ex- 
ception of a small number carefully preserved on 
the brush-plains of Long Island, the deer has 
ceased to exist. And it requires no prophetic eye 
to see the day when this pride of the North Ameri- 
can forests shall have ceased to have its habitation 
anywhere eastward of Pennsylvania; unless it be 
in the remote northern forests of Maine, in the 
mountains of New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
in that small district of New York, lying between 
the head waters of the Hudson, Lake Champlain, 
the St. Lawrence, and the eastern extremity of 
Ontario.” 

Prominent writers on field sports have con- 
sistently predicted the extermination of different 
species of game “in twenty years.” Such predic- 
tions started seventy-five years ago, and these 
prophets are still sticking to the twenty-year 
period. 


HAND-RAISED QUAIL 


URING the year 1923, William B. Coleman, 
LD superintendent of the State Game Farm of 
Virginia, reared and shipped to sanctuaries 
in that state over 2,000 native Virginia bob-white 
quail. This is an accomplishment worthy of note, 
for many men versed in the raising of game in 
captivity have contended that our native bob-white 
could not be successfully reared in sufficient num- 
bers for stocking purposes. 

All breeders of game birds know that furnishing 
proper feed for the young birds constitutes their 
greatest difficulty. This feature is not only the 
most troublesome but perhaps the most expensive. 
Prior to this year Mr. Coleman has fed his quail 
custards and hard-boiled eggs. 

The spring of 1923 he tried the experiment of 
feeding clabber to the first brood of bob-white 
to hatch. Every bird in the brood except one, 
which was killed by accident, was reared to matur- 
ity. The little quail thrived so well on the clabber 
that Mr. Coleman continued to feed the birds on it 
through the summer, using no egg or custard. 

Mr. Coleman states that he has always fed some 
curd, both cooked and drip curd, but never before 
just the clabbered milk. The clabber is fed after 
all of the cream has been removed. The little quail 
have nothing except clabber for the first few days. 
When they are five days old German millet seeds 
are scattered on the ground and in their runs, and 
they soon learn to eat them. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to continue feeding clabber, which is given 
to the young birds on a small piece of board three 
times daily. After the quail are about a week old 
the clabber is kept before them at all times in 
small shallow plates. 

These experiments of Mr. Coleman‘s will be of 
great interest to the game-bird breeders of 
America. 





A Convenient Auto-Kitchenette 


HEN the “Good old summer- 
WY time” comes, and we get hun- 

gry for the wildwoods where 
the birds sing, and the streams ripple 
with fish eager to bite, we shall need 
camping comforts. 

One of the most essential of them is 
a kitchenette that helps make eating a 
pleasure. 

Such a cabinet you can not buy ready 
made, but any one of ordinary mechan- 
ical ability can make one by following 
the instructions here given, at a very 
small expense. 

As the illustration shows, it is a com- 
partment trunk, attached to the rear of 
the automobile. Mine is supported by 
the tire-holder brackets of my Stude- 
baker light six car, but a little in- 
genuity will enable one to attach it to 
almost any make of car. 

It may seem rather large, but my ex- 
perience shows me that for a party of 
from two to four persons it should not 
be made smaller. 

It may be fastened to the running- 
board if desired, and the dimensions 
need not be changed for this location. 

The frame is made of one inch thick 
boards, one foot wide, increased to thir- 
teen and one-half inches by attaching to 
the edge a strip of similar thickness one 
and one-half inch wide, so as to se- 
cure a depth when finished of thirteen 
and one-fourth inches. The trunk is 
thirty-six inches wide and thirty-four 
inches high, and is divided into two 
main compartments by a cross partition 
one inch thick, fourteen inches wide, 
and thirty-four and one-fourth inches 
long. The frame is put together with 
tenpenny finishing nails. The upper 


main compartment is thirty-four and 
one-fourth inches wide, and twenty-four 
high, 


and five-eighths inches inside 





measurements. The lower compartment 
is.the same width but only eight inches 
high. The door of the upper compart- 
ment is made of one-half inch ceiling 
boards—up and down—being stayed at 
their upper edges with a cross piece of 
hard wood, one-half inch thick, and one 





and one-half inches wide, attached to 
the end of each ceiling board with a 
long finishing nail. Another similar 
strip is put across the lower inside mar- 
gin of the door (not on the edge) and 
attached with threepenny nails to 
clinch on the outside. Another similar 
strip is attached to the center of the 
door on the outside with clinched nails. 
These three hardwood strips give the 
door sufficient firmness so that it may 
be used as a table when let down. 
The back of the trunk is made of one- 
half inch ceiling boards, up and down. 
The lower compartment has a door 
eight inches wide made of a plain board. 
The entire trunk, except the back, is 
to be covered with black, auto-top rub- 
ber cloth. The back is painted black. 
The sides are to be covered first, 
using pieces of rubber cloth sixteen 
inches wide and thirty-five inches long. 
Tack the edge of the cloth, with black 
side next to the wood, along front edge 
of side, so that when the cloth is folded 
over to cover the side the heads of the 
tacks will be concealed. Then nail a 
piece of medium weight galvanized iron, 
two inches wide and thirty-five inches 
long, on the outer side of the front edge 
of the side, letting it project one-half 
inch—the thickness of the door—and 
extend one inch above the top. Fold the 
cloth over this metal projecting edge to 
completely cover it, and draw snug over 
the side and tack to the back of the 
trunk. Turn down the one-inch pro- 
jecting iron at top to form a rigid cor- 
ner, and after putting on both sides 


take a piece of rubber cloth sixteen 
inches wide and thirty-nine inches long 
and fasten to the top, with a similar 
strip of iron thirty-eight inches long, 
covered in with the cloth as were the 
sides, and bend down the one inch pro- 
jecing ends to form rigid corners. 

The covered projecting edges of the 
iron strips form a recess for the door to 
shut into, rendering it almost dust 
tight. 

The door should be hinged to the 
cross partition, which comes out flush 
with the outside of the door. The lower 
door should be hinged to the lower 
board of the frame, and should close in 
snug under the projecting edge of the 
cross partition. 

The two doors should be covered with 
the rubber cloth. The interior of the 
trunk may be divided into compartments 
to suit. Mine, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, has a bread box at the upper right 
corner lined with white oil-cloth with a 
close fitting door to keep the bread from 
drying out quickly. At the left upper 
corner is a compartment for the coffee 
pot, and between these compartments 
there is a large space for general use. 
Below the coffee pot is a compartment 
made to fit a “Duplex” one-cell fireless 
cooker, and below the bread box is one 
for a gallon “Thermoline” food jar. Be- 
tween these two compartments are the 
knife-and-fork drawer and small com- 
partments for pies, cakes, and dishes. 
The lower compartment is reserved for 
rough stuff—skillets, stew pans, basins, 
ten pounds of potatoes and a few 
onions, with a small soap box, and an 
egg crate holding a dozen eggs. 

The fireless cooker contains two cov- 
ered aluminium dishes and a soapstone 
heating disc—there should be two of 
these discs. These dishes may be used 
as food containers when not in use for 
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cooking, and serve to keep food cool, 
especially if a small piece of ice is 
placed in one of the dishes. 

In our camping trips we heat the 
stones over the camp-stove flames after 
getting breakfast, place the meat, 
chicken or fish in the lower dish w:th 
stones under and over, put a few po- 
tatoes on top of the upper stone, and at 
noon we have a delicious hot dinner 
ready to eat. The motion of the car 
does the basting and shifting of the 
potatoes that makes them cook evenly. 

Biscuit or beans may be baked in 
the cooker by using both stones, and 
oatmeal cooked all night is very fine. 

The Thermoline jar is very useful 
for keeping food hot, or for keeping 
ice water all day to drink. 

The table-door is twenty-nine inches 
from the ground when open, and is 
held horizontal by a chain in the center 
where it is out of the way. By keep- 
ing spare articles on the near-by 
shelves the table is large enough to ac- 
commodate four persons nicely. 

The lower door is arranged to be 
held shut by a spring bolt that is auto- 
matically pushed down when the table- 
door is closed. 

A hasp and padlock serves to fe 
everything locked up. 

The entire material in this trunk 
cost me four dollars and forty cents. 
This does not include the cooker or 
thermoline jar. 

The table-door should be covered on 
the inside with white table oil-cloth. 

A. D. HARD, Long Beach, Cal. 


Rain Flap For Tent 
UITE often during heavy rains you 
may have found that rain will run 
in under the floor cloth of the tent, 
especially if the land happens to slope 





Rain Flap 
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toward the tent. To prevent this, sew 
along the base of the tent on all sides, 
a rain flap of light-weight canvas, long 
enough to drag on the ground for six 
inches. If it looks like heavy rain 
coming, place a few small stones upon 
the flap to hold it upon the ground; or 
better still, throw a ridge of dirt along 
the outer edge of the flap. Rain water 
will be stopped from flowing under the 
tent. The rain water that drips down 
the side of the tent will also run off of 
the flap into the ground six inches 
away from the tent floor and be ab- 
sorbed into the ground sufficiently far 
away from the tent so that tent floor 
will not get damp. 

W. A. KIMBALL, Keene, N. H. 


Blanket Patch 

HAD a blanket with a half-inch hole 
in it. I took a round piece of shirt- 
ing wool cloth two inches in diameter 
and sewed that over the hole to the 
blanket. Then I took a heavy piece of 
wool blanket the same weight as the 
blanket, one half inch in diameter, and 
fitted that into the hoie; then I darned 

all three together with silk thread. 


Boiled Potatoes 
IN@St time you boil potatoes try this 
— idea. It takes the flatness away 
from them. Take old spuds, wash them 
then peel them, then quarter them. 
Then boil them done with the peeling in 
the pot too. It gives them a taste like 
baked ones. We got onto this kink 
while making up yeast starter with po- 

tato water for bread-making. 


Boiled Rice 

HERE is the way we do it in camp. 

Soak one-half pint over night in 
pail of water. Then take the cooking 
pot half full of water and get it boiling 
good; throw in the rice and let it boil 
twenty minutes with the lid on. In the 
meantime take an empty tin can, punch 
holes in the bottom of it. When rice is 
done pour into the can and let it drain; 
then pour cold water on it. Let this 
drain off. It surely puffs the grain up. 
It’s a feed for two with milk, or it car 
be added in the stew at the last. 


B JrePariscansnten. ciitistnnniny 
Se ill 


Useful Articles 


E have found this very useful 
around camp, not only for what it 
was intended, but various other uses, 
such as ground cloth and head covering 
while in sleeping bag, and with the 
smaller section, by doubling it, one has 
a good pillow when stuffed with an ex- 
tra garment. Stuff it with leaves and 
it will make a seat. 

The larger piece is made by sewing 
two pieces of waterproof canvas to- 
gether twenty-two inches wide, forty- 
two inches long, and the smaller is 
twenty-two inches by thirty inches. 
Make a two-inch hem at the top; sew in 
a pair of grommets and four button 
holes along each side. On the smaller, 
sew seven buttons. 

JIM FERGUSON. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A Letter From an Old Forest and 


Stream Reader 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Ipde apie your Sportsman Ency- 

clopedia and I surely appreciate it. 
It is a valuable book and I thank you 
for sending it to me. I am an old fol- 
lower of FOREST AND STREAM, born 
August 27, 1839, and have hunted 
every year since I was 15, shoot with- 
out glasses, can stand on my pins all 
day and finish with the boys. I lived 
from 1875 to 1878 on the Halifax River 
in Florida and during that time en- 
joyed splendid shooting. The little 
town of New Britain, now Ormond, 
at that time was a hunter’s paradise; 
no end to the game, no markets and I 
kept everybody in meat for three years 
and never charged them a penny. The 
bear were so thick that between the 
sand ridges their tracks were so 
numerous that you couldn’t follow any 
one; like a flock of sheep. I killed sev- 
eral, among them one of those King 
bears, the largest of the black species. 
It weighed 600 lbs. on a pair of plat- 
form scales. I killed eleven deer with- 
out a miss and all shot through the 
neck or head. I hunted five winters, 
from ’65 to ’69, in the Smokies which 
were full of game of all kinds. I made 
two hunts in the Cumberland moun- 
tains, shot five times in two days, kill- 
ing three buck deer and two wild 
turkeys. My last day there was the 
last day of the year 1899. I made a 
double, the left barrel on a buck and 
the right one on a wild turkey, shoot- 
ing his head off. I wrote your man 
Hoffer at that time telling him about 
it and he wrote me saying that I was 
the luckiest fellow that ever lived. In 
a recent issue of FOREST AND STREAM 
a man signing his name P. Appledoorn 
wanted to know what became of the 
wild pigeons. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tue, Washington, D. C., have a glass 
case showing a flock of wild pigeons 
and a statement saying that the market 
hunters were responsible for their dis- 
appearance. In their migration one 
immense number came to Maine, the 
earliest I ever saw them was one year 
in March and they ran into a big snow 
storm. I saw one flock that was so 
long that neither end could be seen. 





My uncle killed some that had green 
grapes in their craw. That immense 
flock nested in the big cedar swamp of 
Maine, quite a good many nested in 
New Hampshire. All during the fifties 
my father baited and netted with my 
help every year taking them alive, 
keeping them in a corn barn that wouid 
hold several hundred. They were most 
ravenous, and when I went in to feed 
them they would alight on my head, 
shoulders and the pan, all eager to get 
the food, not in the least afraid of me. 


Mr. Samuel B. Dow 


Past Grand Commander, Knights Templar 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


I still have in my possession that net 
that we sprung over them. 

In 1860 I went west and one of those 
immense flocks lived in Michigan, an- 


other one in Indiana, another in Ken- 


tucky, and another one in Tennessee. 
I know what became of the last two 
big flocks; they were drowned in the 
Gulf of Mexico, one in the spring of 
1870, and one in the fall on their 
migration south in 1878. In May, 1870, 
when IJ was spending the winter in 
Texas, I left Galveston May 1st, cross- 
ing the Gulf to Brasheur City, twenty 
miles below New Orleans. 


The song 


birds were migrating and as I sat on 
deck watching them, many came to 
the vessel, one alighting on my knee. 
I put my hand over it; it had been in 
the water, but had strength enough to 
arise. I saw many that could not leave 
the water and so were drowned. The 
captain came to me saying “I see you 
are interested in the birds, you ought 
to have been with me on my last trip. 
We steamed for miles through dead 
wild pigeons, the water in places so 
covered you could not see the surface, 
in other places there would be a clear 
space where the fish had devoured 
them. The captain said “we steamed 
through millions, and millions and 
millions.” There’s where one of the 
immense flocks disappeared to, and in 
1878 your paper told of the last great 
flock going in the same way. I remem- 
ber your paper offering a reward of 
$1,000 for two wild pigeons and none 
has ever been seen or heard of since 
1878. 
Ss. B. Dow, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Rattlesnake, Squirrel and Rabbit 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LIFETIME of association with wild 

creatures teaches an observer many 
things. One gets to know the meaning 
of their calls, whether expressing fear, 
joy, or curiosity. This knowledge prob- 
ably saved the writer’s life on one 
occasion. 

I had been hunting squirrels early 
one morning and had bagged all I re- 
quired for one day, and was amusing 
myself strolling through the beautiful 
woods watching the antics of the wild 
life all about me when my attention 
was directed to the distress call of a 
gray squirrel. When I located him he 
was head down on a large pecan tree 
about ten feet from the ground, tail 
over back, fussing for dear life at 
something he had found at the base of 
the tree. So intent was he on his find 
that my approach was unnoticed by 
him, though I had moved within ten 
yards of the tree on which he was 
hanging. For some time I stood there 
trying to locate the cause of his dis- 
tress. Finally I discovered a very 
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“Bass as long as 


an Oar Blade” 


The above string of large bass was caught by Mr. H. L. Williams. 


of Columbus, Georgia. 


The smallest weighed 614, the largest 934 pounds. 


They were caught 


in a few hours’ casting with a Shimmy Wiggler. 


How many of you boys who read this have ever caught bass like these— 
bass as long as an oar blade? How many of you have thrown back three, 
four and five-pound bass just because you didn’t want to spoil a good pic- 
ture—just “‘put the little ones back” to give them a chance to grow up to 
bass worth catching? 


Mr. Williams runs a large mill in Columbus. 
him to step out in the mill, pick up a chunk of wood, and ‘roll his own;” 
but he is an expert angler and his wide angling experience has got him sold 
lock, stock and barrel on 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


It would have been easy for 


When he goes fishing he does not 
carry around a trunk full of nonde- 
script lures, but uses Al Foss lures 
exclusively. If you want to take 
strings of large bass, you cannot do 
better than follow ‘his lead. 


A word of caution, however — 


The sensational success of Foss 
Pork Rind Minnows over the past 
eight years has brought the inevitable 
flood of imitations. 


An imitation of a patented lure is 
not the genuine and unhampered 
product of an angler who has hit 
upon a fish-getting lure after years of 
experimenting along original lines. 


An imitation is the result of some- 
one’s observing the phenomenal sale 
of some other man’s lure, and then 


sitting down and trying to figure out 
not a lure that will catch fish but a 
lure that, while evading the other 
man’s patents, will still have enough 
of the appearance and general char- 
acteristics of the successful lure, that 
it will catch anglers’ dollars! 


The “action” of a Foss Pork Rind 
Minnow is the result of a delicate 
combination of weight, shape, balance 
fore-and-aft, placing of spinner and 
method of attaching pork rind—also 
the shape, thickness, weight and 
tapering of the pork strip itself. To 
duplicate a Foss Minnow’s action, 
which depends on all these, would 
mean to exactly reproduce the lure 
in every particular. This is prohib- 
ited by patents. So it is impossible 
to duplicate the fish-get-ability of 
these lures. 


Be sure you get the genuine “‘original, undiluted, aged-in-the-wood”’ 
Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows this year—and use with them the real Al 
Foss Pork Strips. If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow 


1712 Columbus Road 
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SHIMMYETTE 
FLY ROD 
WIGGLER 

Weight, 
1-20 oz., 50c 

(Used with our 

fly spinner 

pork) 









JAZZ 
WIGGLER, 
ls or % oz., 50c 








SHIMMY 
WIGGLER, 
1, or % oz., $1.00 


45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 


ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER, 
% or % oz., $1.00 
Ail Red, All White, 
or Red and White 





LITTLE EGYPT 
WIGGLER, 
Weight, 1% oz., 75c 
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‘Smiling Bill’s’’ 


BARBLESS HOOK 
ARMY 


is marching to the front in its great 
fight against the useless destruction 
of millions of small fish, and for the 
restoration of good fishing. 


The ‘‘Barbless Hook Soldier” will draw 
big pay in better fishing and he will get a 
big bonus of larger fish and plenty of them. 
His weapons will be a barbless hook, a 
cheerful smile and a sportsman’s creed. 
His battle cry, ‘‘Save the Little Ones.” 


Enlist Now—Don’t Wait 


Many have already enlisted, but the 
“Army” needs thousands more, for it is a 
big fight. The sooner you enlist the sooner 
you will draw your “pay” and get your 
*‘bonus.”? Urge your friends toenlist. They 
will make better fishing for you. 


To be an “enlisted man” you must have 
weapons, so order a few flies or hooks and 
receive an emblem, as shown at the top, to 
wear on your fishing hat or coat. 






























THEY HOLD THE BIG ONES 
DONT INJURE LITTLE ONES 


The smooth tapering needle point of the 
Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is pos- 
sible with any barbed hook, They instantly 
go all the way in and stay in, because the 
pressure of the hump against the flesh holds 
them there. For this reason you catch as 
many and often more fish with our barb- 
less than you would witha barbed hook, and 
at the same time you greatly benefit your 
own fishing by saving all of the many small 
fish that would be killed by barbs or handl- 
ing, as they can be shaken off unhandled 
and uninjured, to live and propagate. 


NO EXTRA SKILL REQUIRED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send for interesting letters from such na- 
tionally known authorities as Dr. Jas. A. 
Henshall, author of the ‘‘Book of the Black 
Bass.” Will H. Dilg, Pres. Izaak Waiton 
League, Fred N. Peet, Sec., Sheridan R. 
Jones, Fishing Editor of Outers Book, O. 
W.Smith, Fishing Editor of Outdoor Life, 
Robert Page Lincoln, Fishing Editor Rod 
& Gun, “Wisconsin Cal’? Johnson, Fishing 
Editor Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘Ozark Ripley,” 
Frank Stick and others. 


Also List of Trout and Bass Flies 
and Hooks for Fly Tying 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 
F-98 
California 
Ave. 



































Bill 


Jamison 


The 
Inventor 
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large swamp rabbit sitting at the base 
of the tree, erect and motionless, with 
ears thrown back, indicating extreme 
fear. Knowing the habits of both 
animals so well, I realized that I had 
not located the real disturber, and while 
holding my position and scanning every 
inch of the ground near the tree, my 
patience was soon rewarded, and to 
my surprise there lay coiled a diamond 
back rattler, looking like a_ bushel 
of snake, his head moving from side 
to side in the center of the great coil, 
and his rattles singing a song of warn- 
ing. After taking in the situation and 
thinking what might have happened 
had I been one of our “Hog Hunters” 
who kill everything coming in range of 
their guns, my decision was to spare 
the rabbit and squirrel, and execute the 
snake, which I very promptly did with 
14% oz. of number sixes, driven by 3% 
drs. of DuPont through a 30-inch full 
ehoke Old Reliable .97 Winchester. 
Strange to say, neither the squirrel 
nor rabbit had observed my presence 
until I fired. 
J. H. BLANCHARD, 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Sport With a Beagle 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: ; 
AST year I subscribed to your 
valuable paper for the first time. I 
like it so well that it becomes a neces- 
sity in my home, as I am a lover of 
the great outdoors. I am enclosing a 
photo of my hunting partner, my son 
and myself, together with our faithful 
little dog. Cottontails are plentiful in 
our section and we have great sport 
hunting them. 
ALVIN J. GRUENFELDER, 
Highland, Ill. 


Public Shooting Grounds Needed 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
S a reader of your valuable maga- 
zine which I have enjoyed during 
the past 30 years, may I be permitted 


to say a few words in the interest of 
the Public Shooting Grounds Bill, now 
before Congress I believe. What brings 
this subject vividly to my mind is this: 
I have been here at Lane, S. C., the 


past three weeks on a hunting trip, a - 


little late in the season on account of 
the farmers, both white and colored, 
burning the sedges, grass and weeds. 
The fire spreads: through the woods 
changing somewhat the courses of the 
quail. They go to the swamps and 
make it rather difficult for the dogs to 
find. However, there always are 
enough to shoot at, the limit here is 
15, and let me tell you it takes a good 
hunter and a good shot to get this limit 
at this time of the season’s hunting— 
the provision of 15 however is right 
as that limit is enough for any one 
man. In South Carolina they are per- 
mitted to shoot a repeating 6-shot gun 
which is wrong—a double barrel is 
efficient enough. Now coming back to 
my subject, owing to the wealthy 
northern sportsman, all acreage here 
is almost taken up—at prices from 10c¢ 
to 25¢ an acre per year. Now the ex- 
pense is: Fare $24.34 from Newark, 
N. J., where I hail from, $7.50 berth, 
$12.56 transportation for five dogs, 
food and tips. Hotel board $20 per 
week. This makes each quail killed 
cost about ten dollars. Rather expen- 
sive, do you not think so? 


If not too late would advise all 
sportsmen to write to the Congressmen 
and Senators having this bill in charge. 
I will write them the conditions as I 
find them. I personally own one hun- 
dred and four acres in Ocean Co., at 
or near Cassville, which I never posted 
and thereby I have obtained permis- 
sion to hunt any and all lands over the 
county. This is my spirit towards re- 
stricted land. I give permission to all 
true sportsmen to hunt over my place. 


Hoping to hear from you, I remain 


an interested reader of your valuable | 


magazine. 
Victor L. HEssg, 
Lane, S. C 





A fine day’s sport with the Cottontails 
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A. complete assortment of the world’s finest 
smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 
anywhere— on 10 days approval 


new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 
12 famous tobaccos, packed in 
ahandsome Humidor—shipped to you 
direct to help you find the soul-mate for 
your pipe. GUARANTEED BY 
OST men have written their 
John Hancocks on a lot of 
“dotted lines.’’ But, if you’re a pipe- 
smoker, we'll wager that you’ve 
never signed a fairer, sweeter con- 
tract than the little coupon at the 
bottom of this page. 

Justa few strokes of your pen—and 
you can end your quest of years for 
a perfect smoking tobacco—drawing 
dividends for life in unalloyed pipe- 
satisfaction. 


But we are 
getting ahead 
of our story. 
The average 
pipe - smoker 
is thegreatest 
little experi- 
menter in the 
world. He’s 
forever try- 
ing a “‘new 
one,” confi- 








mpler 


idor Sa 
But through the Feta 
antity of each fori den t tha t 


some day 
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he’ll find the real affinity for his pipe. 


Knowing smokers as we do—and 
knowing tobaccos as we do—we felt 
that we'd be doing a friendly turn 
for everybody if we found a way to 
settle this question once and for all, 
to the satisfaction of every smoker. 


So we created the Humidor 
Sampler. 


Into a bright red lacquered humi- 
dor case, we have packed an assort- 
ment of twelve famous smoking 
tobaccos—covering the whole range 
of tobacco taste. 


To test these 12 tobaccos is to go 
the whole route in delightful pipe 
tobacco experience, trying out every 
good flavor and aroma known to 
pipe connoisseurs. 


There are myriads of different 
brands of smoking tobaccos on the 
market. But of them all, there are 
12 distinctive blends which, in our 
opinion, stand in a class by them- 
selves for superlative individuality 
of flavor, aroma and smooth, sweet, 
even quality. 


These twelve decisive blends—the 
twelve “primary colors” of tobaccos 
—have been selected for the Humi- 
dor Sampler. When you have tried 
these twelve, you have tried the best; 


if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these. 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 


We are eager to send the Humidor assort- 
ment to any smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ 
approval. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the 
coupon. That will bring you the Humidor 
assortment direct from our factories to your 
den. When the postman brings the package, 
deposit $1.50 with him, plus postage. 

If a ten-day try-out of these tobaccos 
doesn’t give you more real pipe pleasure than 
you’ve ever had before, besides revealing the 
one perfect tobacco for your taste—the cost 
is on us. 

Simply return thé Humidor, and you'll get 
your $1.50 and the postage back pronto— 
and pleasantly. The coupon is your obedient 
servant; use it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept.110, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, 
on 10 days’ ap=- (_E 
proval, one of § 
your Humidor § 
Samplers of . 
twelve different smoking tobaccos. {| will 
pay postman $1.50 (plus postage) on receipt 
—with the understanding that if I am not 
satisfied I may return Humidor in 10 days 
and you agree to refund $1.50 and postage 
by return mail. 


Address 

Note:—If you expect to be out when post- 
man calls you may enclose $1.50 with coupon 
and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid. 
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Savage Model | 
99-lever action, 
in five calibers: 
-22 hi-power;3 
-250-3000;.30-30, 
-303 and .300. 


For vicious 
marauders now 






for big game— 


this fall 


For knocking over foxes, coyotes, 
bobcats—you can’t beat a Savage 
hi-power rifle. 


And the very same rifle will bring 
down your big game this fall. 


Just take Model 99—the lever 
action. Ejects on the down stroke— 
reloads and cocks on the up—a 
smooth-gliding positive action. 


And in the rotary magazine are 
five soft-nosed bullets—supported at 
the base. That means they will shoot 
straight—no denting of the noses— 
no battering from recoil. 


You’ll always find your Savage 
ready—light and quick to handle but 
steady and true to hold. 


No matter what you hunt in 
America—there’s a Savage to 
meet your needs. Ask at your 
dealer’s or write us today 
for interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 

CORPORATION 
Dept. 618 
Utica, N. Y. 



















SS ea eee $e 


Owners and 
Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms 

Company 


Savage Model 


20 bolt action— 
Note the solid lock- 
ing lugs, short 
throw of bolt. 
There’s strength 
and speed there. It 
won’t jam. Built 
for .250-3000 and 
-300 calibers. 


AVAGE, 
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William Abdiel Thompson enjoying the Winter in Sullivan County 


The Courage of a Cornered 
Weasel 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE run across quite a few ani- 

mals, but I never had a tiny weasel 
make me feel uncomfortable before. It 
happened while my dog and I were 
walking along a stone fence. The dog 
scented something and so did I. It 
had an odor like a bad can of salmon. 
Opening the wall, I found a rabbit and 
a half chewed muskrat. A further 
search into the wall revealed a white 
weasel at bay. I was startled at its 
closeness. He ducked every time I had 
a bead on him, so finally I set three 
traps around the muskrat and rabbit 
and went away for five minutes. When 
I came back I found that he got his 
foot in one of them. I attempted to 
get the little fellow around the neck, 
and his mouth opened flat like a snake. 
His teeth snapped like a steel trap, 
sinking through two thicknesses of 
horsehide glove missing my finger by 
a fraction of an inch. I attempted to 
recover my glove but finally had to 
give it to the weasel. 

As I set there wondering what to do 
next, he let go of the glove and chewed 
into that muskrat with a vengeance. I 
walloped him with my glove, but he 
only stood up waiting for more. I saw 
no way out as I wouldn’t want him to 
sink his teeth in me as he did in that 
glove, so I let him smell the pan of a 
set steel trap. I thought it would 
surely kill him at once, but instead he 
tried to chew the pan off while the 
trap was in a tight grip around his 
I had to finish him with a shot 
from the twenty-two. I certainly ad- 
mired his courage and hated to kill 
him. If weasels grew as large as cats 
they surely would be dangerous ad- 
versaries. 

WILLIAM ABDIEL THOMPSON, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


neck. 
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Let the Fox Live 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM a reader of FoREST AND STREAM 

and there are few lines I miss, I 
assure you. I do not have the chance 
for sport that those who write your 
articles do, neverthless I envy the for- 
tunate ones, and enjoy their tales. 


I have noticed several write ups on 
fox hunting and each seems to be differ- 
ent from the others. I wonder what 
my southern friend reader and nothern 
one as well would say to the accepted 
method around these parts, where, if 
a fox is killed it’s just that much sport 
lost and the one who offends has the 
hatred of the real fox hunter. I heard 
one farmer say to a hunter, “Did you 
kill “atitoxs last tally in ethisw raw eres 
The hunter said “I did; the fox ran 
out of a thicket and I got him.” “Well 
now you may get out,” the farmer 
told him. “Any one killing a fox on 
my land can’t hunt here if I know of 
it.” That’s how we manage to save 
the foxes up here. Now our idea of 
real sport is to get out with our dogs 
and run them against each other. 
While we warm one side and freeze the 
other around a fire. When the chase 
comes near you will hear one say, “now 
listen to that Queen dog tell it to ’em,” 
or, ‘now old Bob Tail will show them 
the way.” Each man knows his dog’s 
voice and can tell you just where it is 
in the race. Generally you can’t hear 
his dog unless it’s in the lead—then 
you are sure to hear all about it! 

We don’t lay down to any of them 
when it comes to dogs. Each man’s 
dog is ostensibly just a little better 
than the rest, but when you get them 
out there running and there is music 
in the air, you find out just which dog 
is the best. 

I have stood on a hill side and 
watched a fox come over the hill not 
fifty yards off running with ease and 
the dogs not 200 yards behind him, 
running with heads up and all bristled 
up ready to fight, although experience 
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The Johnson Motor 
Gets You There—and Back On Any Type of Boat 


Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it withyou—any where 
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HOUSANDS of fishermen, sportsmen, sailors 

and summer cottagers have found a lot of 
attractive features about the Johnson Outboard 
Motor in addition to its unapproached depend- 
ability—though of course that’s really the feature 
that made people buy more Johnson Motors from 
dealers last year than any other make. 


Johnson owners, particularly those who have had 
previous experience with any other detachable boat 
motor, will tell you that the Johnson is the only motor 
that can be used on any typeof boat or canoe—square- 
stern or pointed-stern—and shifted in a jiffy from one 
boat or canoe to another without altering the boat. 


They have found that the Johnson Motor is not too 
heavy for the lightest boat and that it has ample 
power for the heaviest boat a man can row. 


Its two-cylinder opposed construction eliminates vi- 
bration, reduces noise to the minimum and delivers 
a steady flow of power—full 2 horse-power—that 
will drive a rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hour and 
a canoe from 10 to 12. 


Johnson’s exclusive universal steering and reversing fea- 
ture withautomatic tilt and the Johnson shock-absorber drive 
prevent damage from submerged obstructions and drive your 
boat wherever it willfloat. The Johnson float-feed, throttle- 
controlled carburetor gives a perfect firing mixture at all 
speeds and temperatures and makes starting sure and easy. 
The Johnson Quick-Action Magneto delivers a hot spark 
even at slowest speeds and eliminates the uncertainty and 
extra weight of batteries, coils, etc. 


These are the things that give the Johnson Motor a type 
of performance that you can find in no other motor. 








OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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And with all this power, flexibility and dependability goes 
the only real portability for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor but the lightest per 
horse-power as proved by any standard scale. 

It’s an easy ‘‘one hand carry;” it can be carried on the run- 
ning board of your car or packed in a suitcase that fits 
under a Pullman berth. 

Go to the Johnson dealer and get a free demonstration in 
the boat—your own boat, That will tell you more about 
the Johnson Motor than anything we can say. If you don’t 
know the Johnson dealer write us for FREE Catalog and 
we will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Company, Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 
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“town” is miles away. 
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What the Johnson Motor Does 


Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable,inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfre- 
quented fishing grounds for 


Adds speedand sport to canoe- 


When used on small sail boats 
—even up to 25 and 30 feet— 
it is absolute insurance 
against being becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every 
dinghy and tender a motor- 


Runs errands at the summer 
cottage or camp-— even 


if 


Gives youtheonly really port- 




















Model 330 
doublebarrel, , 
hammerless 
gun. Retail 
prices, includ- 
ing tax— 
12-16-20 
gauge, a 
$27.50. 
New.410 
gauge, 
$30.00. 


Stevens “Favorite.” 
24-inch take- 
down, .22 long 
rifle, .22 short, 
-25 Stevens and 
-32 long rim- 
fire. A favorite 
for three gen- 
erations. Retail 
price, inc. tax, 


$9.75. 





+ 


The Pe word 


in accuracy— 


Yet amazingly low 
im price 
When you buy a Stevens rifle or 
shotgun you can always count on 
three things—absolute accuracy, 
solid strength, and a price that 
you can afford. 

Take the straight-shooting little 
Favorite made in .22, .25 and .32 
calibers with a barrel rifled to less 
than a thousandth of an inch in 
accuracy! 

Now look at the hard-hitting, 
double-barrel Model 330 shotgun 
—each barrel and lug are of one 
piece, solid, high pressure, com- 
pressed steel. This gun can’t 
shoot loose. 

Last of all—shotguns or rifles— 
you can’t beat the Stevens prices. 
And remember that all through 
the Stevens line you will find the 
same remarkable values. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write us 
direct for interesting catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept 220, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens 


60th year —largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 
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| should teach them there will be no fight, 
| for the fox will lose the pack any time 
he wishes to if there is no snow on 
‘the ground. We call it real sport to 
just hear music all night long, unless 
you start a dog fox. In that case he 
will generally hit for the next state 
right off, and then you can go home 
and hope your dogs will be able to find 
the way back home. 

The fox is surely the smartest fellow 
/under fur and he enjoys the chase just 
/as much as you do. I know just where 
to start a fox any night and can tell 
just which one is started in a few min- 
utes after he is off, or just when a 
change is made, for they change off on 
the dogs. After a fox has run a few 
minutes he gets warm and the scent 
is good and strong and the dogs run 
with heads up. Let them change and 
you hear a break in the music. The 
fresh fox is not warmed up yet and 
the dogs must take the trail on the 
ground for a few minutes; this will 
slow them up for a bit, then away will 
go your fox and maybe the chase is 
over entirely so far as the hunters 
are concerned. They never run in the 





same circle either. Generally an in- 
dividual fox will run in the one circle 
so long as he runs—it may be a big 
one or a small one. We have had them 
run in a figure eight circle. If you get 
near where they cross then the chase 
is always in hearing. 

We pick our dogs for the chase, that 
is, we know our dogs, and we don’t put 
a fast dog and a slow one together; if 





you do there is only one dog in the 
chase and you are lucky to get the slow 
dog back unless it knows the ground 
and can get home alone, or is smart 
enough to cut in on the chase. Some- 
times you find one that will cut across 
and keep up in that way. We have 
one dog, a bob tailed one, who has a 
chase all of his own when we take 
him out. He runs away from the pack 
in half an hour. 

Now for real sport just let Mr. Fox 
live. He will, if he isn’t shot, and he 
has many good points in his favor as 
well as bad ones. Then again, if he is 
a sport also, why pick on him, he is a 
good sport and believes in giving you 
your money’s worth. If it’s fun to kill 
him, don’t do it in these parts—we 
don’t believe in it. 


S. E. MAGUIRE, 
Hillsboro, I. 
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A Good Home-Made Bird Bath 


DEAR. FOREST AND STREAM: 

A® the season approaches for the re- 
turn of the birds to their summer 

haunts, I am sure there are many 

readers of FOREST AND STREAM who 

would like to welcome them to their 

lawns and flower gardens. 

I have been a member of our local 
Audubon Society several years, and 
last summer experimented with a 
cement bird bath which has proven 
very satisfactory. The bath can easily 
be constructed by any boy or girl in 
a few hours. I used an old piece of 
stove pipe and a dishpan for molds; 
filling same with a mixture of sand 
and cement. I am sure any boy or 
girl who will spend a few hours mak- 
ing one will be more than repaid in the 
pleasure of watching the birds enjoy- 
ing the bath. 

PARKER P. KING, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


How Father Caught a Deer 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ACK in the 50’s deer were quite 

plentiful in northwestern Indiana, 
where my parents had only recently 
settled. In ’51 there being but few 
neighbors and no place to go, my father 
went out one Sunday morning for a 
stroll. This was in the fall of ’51 or 
52. While strolling about he saw three 
deer move out of a grassy marsh and 
go up on a timbered ridge. Some time 
afterward on his return he saw two 
deer leave this timber and wondered 
what had become of the other one. In 
passing through this timber, he espied 
the other deer sound asleep with its 
back against a small shell bark hickory 
tree. 
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CROSS 
SECTION 


The six split bamboo sections from SS 
which Shakespeare Ideal Rods are built, are 
first trued on all three sides with the flawless 
precision of a cut diamond—then compressed, 
under terrific pressure, to build a rod that is 


B SHAKESPEARE stronger than the solid wood itself. 


IDCTAL ROD 














“Fish and Fishermen I 
Have Know7” is a de- 
lightfully informative 
booklet by Wm. 
Shakenaawe 1s Write : 
fora copy. li’s free. jf 


> - 
\ : f 




































Dealers in fishing tackle, 
interested inaline of re- 


SHAKESPEARE IDEAL RODS ae oa cee gee 
moderate and reasonable 


HAND MADE of SPLIT BAMBOO Send forttenew Shakes. 
peare atalog o ine 










“Honor Built” from butt to tip—of the finest split bamboo, in dimen- Meret tere Rede 
sions that establish perfect balance and develop that quick, responsive - laden gt peak 
action so necessary to the instant delivery of a perfect cast. than 5000 dealers and 

used by more than a 
Embodied in the exquisite perfection of Shakespeare Ideal Rods are Ses discriminating 


all the qualities of design, balance, action and intrinsic worth to be 
found in the most expensive rods, yet they are so moderately priced 
they are within the easy reach of all. 


To these rods we invite the critical inspection and judgment of 
experienced anglers—men who are familiar through ownership and 
use with the finest rods, and who know what a rod should be. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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Working his way up carefully, he 
fell full length upon it and the fight 
was on. This was quite a large deer 
but without antlers. My father weigh- 
ing 190 lbs., the deer could not raise 
him but continued turning and kicking, 
and I don’t suppose carpet rags were 
ever torn faster. All this time father 
was trying to get his pocket knife, 
which he finally did. By reaching back 
he finally bled the animal and rolled 
off none too soon as he was almost ex- 
hausted. He not only lost his clothing 
but some cuticle besides, but he got the 
deer. 





© The cross-section shows 
how the totally reflecting 
Prisms bend the rays of light 
back upon themselves, creat- 
ing a high power in a Bin- 
ocular of compact shape. 


ELI CHAPMAN, 
Liberal, Kansas. 


Is There Also a Parasitic Deer 


The Country-side beckons. Tour- Disease P 
ist, Camper, Automobilist, Fisher-| pear Forest AND STREAM: 
man, Hunter, Golfer and other de-! I 
votees of the out-of-doors are now |S 
preparing their vacation kit with a 
spirit of gladsome anticipation. This 
kit will include a pair of Binoculars. 


NCE I have received your March 
issue and have read therein an 
article pertaining to the parasitic 
rabbit disease, I would like very muck 
to have you publish my observations 
about what I believe to be a similar 
one among the deer, and especially in 
this part of the country, along in the 
late spring and early summer. It only 
|}seems to be effective among the old 
|\bucks after a running season, while 
the older bucks are in a very poor and 
run down condition, and while the food 
supply for the deer seems to consist 
ichiefly of buck berries that have 


Prism Binoculars seven ant nung on in a dsied cond 


frozen and hung on in a dried condi- 
be chosen, for their quality is as high 


tion until well into the next summer. 
I have found about nine different car- 
as the distant mountain top it brings 
within clear vision. 


cases of very fine old bucks within the 
last two seasons that have met death 

The magnifications of \oorniaeeel thon this disease and in every case it 
Prism Binoculars range in power! Seems to have been a very bad scourge 


Particularly amongst those who 
discriminate will a pair of 











from 3 to 12x. from the 


These include the famous Lemaire 


Changeable Power Binoculars, 
glasses whose powers 
changed by merely turning the tops. 


This is a remarkable advantage for 


all out-door people because instead 
of having one glass of either high, 
low or intermediate powers, they 
can possess a Binocular with all 
three—a glass suitable for every out- 
door use. We cannot sufficiently 
stress the point that most Binocular 
users find a Lemaire Three Change 
Glass an economical and practical 
acquisition. 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on 
A pplication 


These Glasses are obtainable at 
Optician’s, Jeweler’s, or Sporting 


Goods Dealer’s 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada 
153 W. 23rd St. New York City 


your 
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may be 


intestines that was very 
noticeable on the rump and down the 
hind legs. I have opened up and ex- 
amined most of the carcases and found 
that were in a condition to permit my 
doing so, but have never noticed any- 
thing of the worm that is found to be 


the cause of the rabbit disease, and, as 
I have stated, the deaths seem to be 
only among the old bucks. To date I 
have never found a young buck or doe 
dead, but have had an opportunity on 
one occasion to be close enough to one 
doe to easily see that she was affected 
with this same disease. All these car- 
cases were found either at or near 
watering places and their stomachs all 
contained about the same quality of 
food, namely buck berries, a few weeds 
and other green vegetation. All of the 
carcases were in a very poor condition, 
and very void of flesh. There may be 
some one else who knows of this dis- 
ease among the deer, and knows the 
cause for its appearance, and I would 
like very much to hear from them 
through ForEST AND STREAM. 


W. W. SANDERS, 
Hilltop, Ariz. 


Chamberless Shotguns 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Te following experience with a 
chamberless shotgun may be of in- 
terest to readers. 

I have an old Spencer repeater 
(pump), thirty inch barrel, rebored at 
the Colt factory in an effort to make 
it full taper choke. Carter, the rebore 
man, told me that it is eleven gauge 
at the breach. The muzzle takes a 
dime easily and the step down from 
chamber to bore looks thinner than is 
usually the case. The gun shoots very 
hard and close and the recoil is light. 
With the very expensive wads in use, 
I can see no reason why the chamber- 
less (or very nearly so) bore would 
not work perfectly with paper shells. 
The shell, loaded with dense powder 
and at least two thick wads, should 
cover the slight “gap” without loss 
of gas. The full taper choke is, I be- 
lieve, of more importance and advan- 


tage. F. G. WARNER, 
Placerville, Calif. 





Mr. Christianson landing a musky in Wisconsin waters 
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Do You Heed It or Do You Smother It Daily? 
That Yearning for the Woods and Lakes? 


T is inbred in every man to be a pioneer. 
time when primordial men matched their wits with the elements and with 


the wild beasts to win existence. Then every man was a hunter, fisherman, 


VAS oa 


This is our heritage from the 


trapper, backwoodsman perforce in order to have an abode and food. 
















1. Hiking and 
Canoeing 


A practical story of 
traveling through field 
and stream, supplemented 
with Indian songs, and a 
background of historical 
events of pioneering a 
hundred years ago. This 
volume is Mr. Seton’s 
“Rolf in the Woods.” 











































2. Animals 


and Birds 


The amazing stories of 
certain animals. The epic 
of Coaly—the outlaw 
horse—and his spirit of 
eternal freedom, is one 
of the greatest animal 
revelations ever written. 
This volume is ‘Wild 
Animal Ways.” 




































3. Indian- 
craft 


A book of the deep 
woods and how to live 
there. This tale is glo- 
rious with outdoor phi- 
losophy — bows and ar- 
rows, campcraft, deer- 
hunts, the ways and signs 
of Indians. It is “Two 
Little Savages.” 












Ernest Thompson Seton’s 


nized to-day more than ever. 


book and camera! 
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books are 
known, but the greatest value of them is recog- 
This uniform sia- 
volume set affords the best opportunity at a 
low price, and in a handy durable size for pro- 
curing Seton’s most inspiring works. 
are illustrated with more than 
and photographs from the author’s own sketch- 
As long as such books are 
available the outdoors, its glory and its science, 
can penetrate your city home, or enrich your 
life in the country. 


To-day we still hear the call o’ the 
wild. It is the balance for our whirl- 
ing wheel of modern life. To roam 
the woods is to stretch cramped limbs 
where time and space are plentiful. 
To sit on a pine log and smoke your 
pipe—to listen to the call of the night 
owl—to sharpen your appetite with a 
hike or a fishing trip is to obey that 
pioneer instinct and to win freedom. 

You can pity him who does not 
know how to expand his chest and to 
rejoice in the open air! He has lost 
the urge of woods and stream and 
field, and cut himself off from the 
love and adventure and health that 
Nature provides, and that she gives 
us the emotion to enjoy. 

They say that every man is just a 
big boy. Good. Turn yourself loose! 
Provide yourself with a knowledge of 
the woods. The magic of the mocas- 
sin still makes good medicine. 

The greatest threat of our civiliza- 
tion is that it may dull those instincts 
of the cave-man, tree-man, woodsman, 
fisherman, within us, and these are 
the characteristics of our people. 

For it was a love of adventure and 
exploration that inspired Columbus to 
set sail. It was a zest for discovery 
and new knowledge that lured Balboa 
over the unknown mountains to an 
unknown sea. It was a passion for 
freedom that brought our forefathers 
to these shores. It was inborn hardi- 
hood .that impelled the pioneers 
across our Western prairies or woods- 
men like Daniel Boone to open up the 
wilds for our habitations, or to match 
wits with the Red Men. 

We are pioneers, the offspring of 
pioneers. Civilization has not yet 
effaced those hearty, wholesome, brave 


well- 
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impulses. But it behooves us_ to 
foster in ourselves and in our children 
those qualities of skill, courage and 
resourcefulness that belong to Ameri- 
cans above all, because of their his- 
tory. 

The science of woodcraft, Indian- 
craft, campcraft, and wild animal 
lore, does not measure the cut of a 
man’s coat, nor notice the kind of a 
fork he uses, nor count the cost of 
coal. It measures the quickness of 
his eye, the skill of his hands, the re- 
sourcefulness of his brain, the courage 
of his heart, the generosity of his 
nature. 

But to be lured by the camp-fire 
and the trail; to learn how to read 
the stories spread out in the heavens 
—the constellations, the dippers, the 
signs of the Zodiac; to tell the tales 
of the wilds; to know the habits and 
haunts of the bear, the beaver, and 
the deer; to be taught in these things 
by a real backwoodsman who is at 
the same time a naturalist and artist 
of world-wide fame—this is the ex- 
perience provided by the books of 
Ernest Thompson Seton. The voices 
of the woods and streams are calling. 
Let Seton be your guide. Take him 
with you to the country this summer 
where he can teach you the laws and 
the romance of the open. Or else 
bring him into your home where your 
boy, or the boy in you, can hear the 
tales and learn the lessons of wood- 
craft from one of the greatest and 
most beloved Pioneers who has ever 


lived. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. 645 


Garden City New York 
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4. Woodcraft 


In 590 pages and 500 
drawings you have per- 
haps the most fascinating 
encyclopedia of woodcraft, 
forestry and natural his- 
tory supplemented with 
campfire stories of Indian 
character and the im- 


mortal ‘‘Message of the 
Indian.’’ Here is the fa- 
mous ‘“‘Book of Wood- 
eratic< 


5. Earth and 
Sky 


Beginning with “things 
to see in springtime,’’ 
this extraordinary volume 
introduces all the seasons, 
and it is an eye-opener 
for natural marvels and 
quaint discoveries. It 
sums up with “things to 
remember” and a rousing 
woodland song with mu- 
sic. This is ‘‘Woodland 
Tales.” 


6. Birds and 


Squirrels 


This is the famous ex- 
position of wild animal 
lore, that Seton knows 
and loves so well. It is 
one of the most photo- 
graphic volumes of the 
set. Some of the photos 
are shown like a moving- 


picture strip to display 
the behavior of the ani- 
mals. This is ‘‘Wild 


Animals At Home,” 
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ee PAGE & CO., 

Pa Dept. 645, 


7 Garden City, New York. 
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DOUBLEDAY, 


an outdoorsman for out- 
doorsmen appeals to me. You 
may send the set for my inspec- 
I will either return it within 
a week or send you $1.00 first payment 
and $2.00 a month for only five months. 
total for this entire collection—only 
AZ. $11.00 with 5% discount for cash. 
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Unbeatable 


Cae horses had speed, 
but they couldn’t beat the 
combination of speed, reserve 
energy, courage and good riding 
they encountered in Zev and 
his jockey. 


Regular winning is the best 
proof of leadership, the surest 
indication of a margin of superi- 
ority. Because they have this 
margin, Meisselbach Reels win 
the most tournament and fishing 
prizes, are everywhere the most 
popular. 


In the lead for smooth run- 
ning, they have in addition these 
important other advantages: 

@ Smaller and lighter for 
same capacity; casting 
models with unequalled 
free spool and_ level 
winder; take apart in- 
| jstantly for, necessary 

daily cleaning and 
, oiling. 





The ‘Rainbow,’ 


For Every Use a Leader 


“Rainbow’’—favorite single-action reel 
for fly-casting—$5 and $5.50. 

‘“Takapart’—most popular bait-casting 
reel, 100 yards, fixed or free spool—$7 to $9. 

‘Tripart’’—understudy of the *‘Taka- 
part,” similar models, 80 yards—$6 to $s. 

‘*Okeh’’—most perfect bait-casting reel, 
cork arbor, level winding, free casting, fixed 
or free spool—$12.50 and $15. 

“Triton,” “Neptune,” “Surf,” right for 
all salt-water fishing—$18 to $36. 


Ask any reliable Dealer for 


Meisselbach 


Fishing Reels of Quality 
aia ¢ 





The new 
“Okeh’’ bait- 
casting reel— 
free spool, 
level wind- 
ing and free 

casting. 


— — — JILLIN AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — 


a eR LRN 


A. F. MEISSELBACH Mre. Co., Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Send me a complimentary copy of the new ‘‘Okeh”’ Bite 


Book, containing useful information on fresh-water fishing. 
DURING 5. ete ete ib dire ofa ear ese le tel/ee.s6] aha >)» ease 
ACULGEGLE camel -veiniciessiaielad acleiein uote misiateleiaieeibiere.c 0 0076. oOr 
Mya Tn lOratscroirdvictele ats alesis cals ie sialcisicis’s'* + © 0 ».0,e FS2 
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complete Motor Camping Outfit 

consisting of thirty pieces which 
should prove a boon to the touring pub- 
lic. In grouping this material great 
care and pains have been taken to see 
that each and every article would stand 
the most severe and rigid field test and 
at the same time particular attention 
has been paid to its compactness and 
portability. The complete outfit which 
weighs slightly more than 100 pounds 
and can easily be carried on the run- 
ning board of the automobile, consists 
of the following: 

A rambler tent, size 7x8, ideal for 
motor rambling, constructed of light- 
weight water and mildew proof “Para- 
lite” fabric, finished in natural green 
color. The tent has a water-proof floor, 
sewed in, and door-sills, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible for bugs, reptiles or 
small insects to crawl into the tent. 
Two windows, door and front of tent 
are fitted with mosquito netting and 
storm flaps, which can be raised or 
lowered from the interior, making it 
mosquito, storm and wind-proof. The 
seven foot awning extension is long 
enough to go over the top and side of 
the automobile. The front next to the 
car can be closed or opened by bringing 
the two canvas curtains that meet in 
the center and are hooked to the outer 
edges of the awning extension together, 
thus increasing the tent by half. The 
weight is 30 pounds, complete with guy 
ropes, stakes, and rope ridge. 

Two steel folding beds, frames of 
high grade tubular, non-rust steel rein- 
forced with steel braces, covered with 
extra heavy canvas. Opened, they are 
full length, easy, elastic and comfort- 
able beds, six and one-third feet long, 
25 inches wide, and sixteen and three- 
quarters inches high. Can be folded to 
a compact package, 6x3x37”. Weight, 
15 lbs. each. 

A Duplex folding auto bucket, made 


qs has just been perfected a 
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New Motor Camping Outfit 


A Compact and Portable Equipment, 
Consisting of Thirty Pieces 


with splash guard, strainer and spout, 
strong handle, and folds very com- 
pactly. Made of heavy brown water- 
proof duck; all metal parts rust-proof. 
Capacity 10 qts., size folded, 134%4x6x 
242"; weight, 2 lbs. The ideal outing 
pail. 

A new process steel cooking outfit 
consisting of 19 pieces. 1A cooking pot, 
1B cooking pot, 1 coffee pot, 1 frying 
pan, two plates, 2 cups, 2 soup bowls, 2 
knives, 2 forks, 2 tablespoons, 2 tea- 
spoons; size when nested, 914x8%"; 
weight including canvas case, 6 lbs, 
6 OZS. 

A double burner gasoline stove, most 
compact double burner stove made with 
adjustable folding windshield and per- 
manently attached folding legs. Very 
simple in construction and very econom- 
ical, burns about one quart of gasoline 
for seven meals. Boils one quart of 


water in six minutes. 3%4x8x1414", 
Weight 8 lbs. 
Two steel folding camp. chairs, 


strong, neat, light-weight, with backs. 
Made of selected high grade non-rust 
steel, guaranteed to hold 300 lbs. Fold 
perfectly flat so that they can easily be 
packed within the table. Weigh 6 lbs. 
each. 

All steel folding camp table, prac- 
ticable for camp use. Strong, rigid, 
simple to set up, ready for use in a mo- 
ment, no loose parts to mislay; made 
of the highest grade, non-rust steel. 
When folded it is a convenient carry- 
ing case, only 3 inches in thickness; 
finished in olive green. Size 30x30x27” 
high, folded 3x30”. Weight, 16 lbs. 

Sanitary water bag made of strong 
flax canvas with rope handle; keeps 
water cool in warm weather. Will fur- 
nish a refreshing drink on a hot day 
for any one who is obliged to be away 
from source of good water in dry and 
warm weather. Capacity, 3 gallons; 
weight, 1% lbs. 

Folding candle lantern practicable 
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for camp use. Simple, light and com-! 
pact, folds flat and carries in the pack | 
or pocket. Set up ready for use in a 
moment. Size, open, 10x4%x4”; size, 
closed, 74%x4%x%4”". Made with re- 
flecting back, and slot for hanging. 
Weight, 16 ozs. 

Waterproof canvas clothes bag; a 
large roomy duffle bag made of the 
green water-proof ‘“Paralite” material. 
Just the thing for your clothes and 
small articles. Size, 27x50”. 


The Mystery Deer 


By Dr. JOHN W. SOWLES 





S EEING the story in your magazine 

about catching a deer by the tail, 
I thought I would tell about the ex- 
perience a friend of mine had about 
four or five years ago. It was the 
fall that the snow came in great quan- 
tities in the early part of November, 
piling up to your waist anywhere you 
stepped. 

There were several of us in a lumber 
camp, back on Riches Mountain. One 
morning Jim was walking up the path 
which the lumber men used every day 
going back and forth to work. The 
path was packed down hard, but the 
soft snow on either side rose above his 
waist. He was just going through 
some small spruces when he saw a 
small deer walking down the path 
toward him. He immediately shot at 
the deer without raising the gun to 
his shoulder; as the deer did not fall 
he shot the rifle again from his hip, 
this time the deer was only a few steps 
from him. So he stepped up into the 
soft snow. This brought him above 
the level of the path and as the deer 
was opposite him he stepped on its 
neck and pushed the deer down into 
the snow. 


As he thought that he had hit the 
deer he stepped off and the deer got 
up and ran off, this time he fired twice 
from his shoulder at it but was unable 
to hit it either time. 

We fellows at camp would not believe 
the story until he took us up and 
showed us the track in the snow. It 
is the most peculiar experience I ever 
had deer hunting. 










Fewer crows — 
more game birds 





American Bird 
Pictures 
in colors 


The most beauti- 
ful set of bird pic- 
tures ever printed 
—18 pictures in 
full color —13 x 
1414”— originals 
painted by L. B. 
Hunt, the noted 
wild life artist. 
At your dealer’s 
or write us—$2.00 
postpaid. 


ee 









VERY time you shoot a crow you save 
between two and three game birds— 
for more sport later on. 


One scientist estimates that 3,600,000 less 
crows would mean 10,000,000 more game 
birds. The crow is an outlaw. He’s the 
enemy of the sportsman and of the farmer, 
too. He destroys the eggs and young of all 
kinds of birds as well as growing crop. Hunt 
him down. It’s alwaysopenseason on crows. 


Get the farmers in your neighborhood to 
let you shoot crows on theirland. Establish 
friendly relations that will be of benefit to 
you during the hunting season this fall. 


$2,500 in Prizes 


And don’t forget the Du Pont International Crow- 
Shooting Contest for $2,500 in merchandise prizes. 
You will want to enter for a prize if you haven’t 
already done so. Write today for full information 
on this big shoot. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Incorporated 
Sporting etic Division 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
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Be Sure You Have 


THE NEW FINTAIL SHINER 








No. 2100 
Price $1.25 


Weight %, oz. 





( = 
Length 4 in. 


True-to-nature? Yes, and then some! If there ever was a 
lure that looks and acts like a natural, living, -breathing, 
wiggling minnow—The Fintail Shiner is it! Its gorgeous 
life-like colors. scale finish, flat sides, flexible fins, swishing 
tail and patented mouthpiece make it the most perfect 
nature lure ever made! 


FLOATING INJURED MINNOW 





Length 31 inches 


Weight % oz. 


Listen fellows! You’ll be doubly sure to get ‘em if you 
take along a Floating Injured Minnow. It’s easy to cast, 
floats and is often struck at when lying still on the surface. 
3ut a few short jerks—it looks exactly like an injured 
minnow struggling along. And if there’s a bass around— 
Bang—He’s yours! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


ae) 


J 





No. 
Price $1.00 


Length 41% in. 700 


Weight % oz. 


remember, it’s the old reliable Famous Pikie Minnow 
Catches More Fish! ‘There’s no better all around 
lure. The Pikie delivers the Bass wherever they may be! 
You simply can’t afford to be without one! 3ut be sure 
you get the original Famous Pikie Minnow—and not one 
of the many inferior imitations. 


And 
that 


FLEXIBLE FLOATING FEATHER 
MINNOW 





hook 


the 
feathers is loosely attached to the body giving more move- 


It’s different! Very light and carrying the 


ment. Scale finish. Made in natural 


Creek Chub and 7 


A real fish getter. 
other colorations. 













FLYROD CRAWDAD 


A little 
with body 
inch | long, 
tail claws, feather 
legs and tail. Made 
to float and for use 
with split. shot. 
atural and tan 
colors. 

Price 75¢e each. 
Get these Creek Chub Fish Getters from your dealer or 
direct from us. All lures guaranteed satisfactory in every 
respect. Our Tackle Catalogues FREE for the asking. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


175 SO. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


light lure 
about an 
squirre} 
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Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service 
Misty Moon Lake—Big Horn National Forest near Sheridan, Wyo. 


The Custer Battlefield Hiway 


A Scenic Route for Tourists 


By W. D. FISHER 


ERY few highways in the North- 

west offer such a_ wonderful 

variety for the hunter, camper 
and traveler as the Custer Battlefield 
Hiway, the Scenic Route to the West 
to the two big parks and through the 
largest state park in America—Custer 
State Park in the Black Hills with 
Rapid City as the Gateway. 

Here and there you will find a few 
fine spots on the average western high- 
way, but when you know that you pass 
a city or town every forty-five minutes 
from Omaha to Glacier 
National Park, that you 
will not find one mile 
of sand, no mountain 
ranges to cross in the 
fourteen hundred and 
seventy-five miles, and 
trout streams to your 
heart’s content—then one 
realizes that it is truly 
the “Scenic Route to the 
West,” which takes you 
to the heart of the 
playgrounds of America. 
Further when you know 
one gallon of extra water 
is all that is needed, you 
again realize that the 
forests and playgrounds 
must be near this main 
route. 


USTER STATE 

PARK, named in 
honor of General George 
Armstrong Custer, is lo- 
cated in the heart of the 
Black Hills, and is one 
of the wonderlands of 
America. It covers more 
than one hundred thou- 





Photo by U.S. Forest Service 
Lake Solitude—Bis Horn National Forest near Sheridan, 
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sand acres and there are many lofty 
peaks, numerous gorges, canyons, un- 
dulating valleys, pine-clad hills and 
wonderful mountain streams with reali 
speckled mountain trout waiting for the 
angler to try his luck. The pure spar- 
kling water and beautiful mountains, 
all within three days’ ride by auto from 
Chicago and Eastern points, make the 
true sportsman and camper wonder 
why he has not heard of this Switzer- 
land of America before. The State of 
South Dakota has gradually opened 
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this new wonderland and travelers will 
find some of the most picturesque 
scenes to be found anywhere in this 
great Northwest. 


T this time the Hotel accommoda- 

tions are just fair, although the 
State has invested $50,000 in hotels, and 
one will find many good hotels adjoining 
the park. Two-thirds of the traffic at 
present is comprised of auto travelers, 
equipped to camp the minute they pick 
their favorite spot, and this isn’t hard 
to do because every thirty minutes one 
sees one that suits his fancy. 

In the Black Hills the auto tourist 
has an opportunity to visit Wind Cave, 
one of the wonders of the West, Crystal 
Cave, Spearfish Canyon, the gold mines 
at Lead, historical Deadwood, Sturgis, 
one of the most picturesque cities in the 
hills, Spearfish and Belle Fourche noted 
for her real old wild and wooly Wild 
West shows which take place annually 
along about the Fourth of July. 

As one travels on west into Wyoming 
one passes through Beulah and sand 
creek, where the trout await his arrival, 
then to Sundance and Devil’s Tower. 
The wonderful and unique monument is 
1,280 feet high, and is known as “A 
wonder not repeated elsewhere by 
nature.” Next, the Big Horn National 
Forests, near Sheridan, Wyoming. In 
the Big Horns the visitor will find over 
three hundred lakes and trout streams. 
Some of the lakes reached by pack horses 
haven’t seen a trout line for so long 
the fish would jump for joy, they are 
crowded like some of the apartment 
houses in New York, they want a 
chance to get in the frying pan. Take 
a trip on top and you will never quit 
talking about the wonders of Dome 
Lake, Seven Brothers Lake, Lake 
Geneva, with her Glaciers and wonder- 
ful clear water and real western scen- 
ery, with sunsets that no artist has 
ever been able to paint. Take all the 
trout streams together and they will 
reach from Sheridan to Chicago, a 
distance of twelve hundred miles. 

The Custer Battlefield Hiway takes 
you to all of these and many more at- 
tractive places to hunt and fish on west 
into Montana, those desiring maps can 
secure same by writing to the Custer 
Battlefield Hiway, Box 668, Sheridan, 
Wyoming, and your wants will be taken 
care of gladly. 

You will make no mistake in taking 
your next trip West over the C. B. H., 
the highway, “Where courtesy greets 
the stranger.” 
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for the 
Remington 


Model 24 


Autoloading— 


IN 1922—The outstanding rifle achieve- 
ment was the Remington Model 
24 Autoloading.22 Short caliber. 

IN 1923—The big achievement was the 
Remington Model 24 Autoload- 
ing for the .22 Long Rifle Car- 
tridges—broadening its usefulness. 

IN 1924— The Remington Model 24 is dis- 
tinctly first in the hearts of 
riflemen as the fine arm for all 
small bore shooting. 

Itis a Reming ton-and that means every- 

thing to the mam who demands shooting 

quality. 

Chambered for either regular .22 Short 
or .22 Long Rifle Cartridges (not inter- 
changeable). 

Seeitandhandleitatyourdealer’s. Every 
man loves the feel of a Remington Rifle. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


emington 

Neion, 

THE AUTHORITY wn FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION And CUTLERY’ 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 


Shoot Remington Cartridges 


Remington .22 Long Rifle Palma and 
.22 Short Smokeless or Lesmok Car- 
tridges for the Model 24 Autoloading 
Rifle. You can get them anywhere. 
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Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 


Send for interest- 
ing Style Book of 
oe Shoes for 
Men and Women 


You willbethoroughly pleased 
if you select your Outdoor 
Shoe from our Style Book. 
Tens of thousands of men and 
womenare wearing our “‘Buck- 
strips’’ and allare voluntarily 
praising them. Our 
Style Book tells why 
each shoe is better for 
each sport or work. 
Rugged styles for men 
—trim, smart styles for 
women. 

California’s outdoor 
men and women— 
whether for sport or 
work—consider ““Buck- 
strips’’a necessary part 
ig ara pplipmeny a 
« ave had 65 years 0 
es polis fi % experience in pleasing 

Sty e20 these Western folks. 

Buckstrips’’ have ae patented features. A tough 
strip of leather is sewed around the vamp in moccasin style 
with strongest linen thread, Inside the regular vamp is firm, 
soft leather lining, making a double vamp. This doubles the 
wear and helps keep out dampness. The “Buckstrips’’ also 
holdtheshoeinshape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. 
Unusually good looking. Made only by us. Prices $6 to $17. 


BUCKHECT 


Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather, Uppers are either choco- 
late colored, oiled Storm Tan Calfskin or of lighter Glove- 
Like leather where water resistance is not desired. Hach heel 
layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaranteed water- 
proof, but they areas much so asa leather shoe can be made. 

Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect “‘Buckstrips” we 
will gladly fill your order. If shoes are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at our expense and money refunded. We pay 
parcel post charges. 


Agents wanted east of Rockies wherever we have no dealers 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 
84 First Street, San Francisco 










Patented 










Please send me a copy of 
your new Style Book. 


Name 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


Use our Classified Columns for results. 
See pages 316 and 317. 


















ILONGBOTTOM PIPE 


THE PERFECT SMOKE 


ITS VIRTUES ARE:— 
1. 100% Combustion, 
sequently no waste. 
Cannot get Nicotine 
in your mouth. 
No soggy 

bacco in bowl. 

No sizzling or 
spluttering. s 
5. No contrap- Ay 
tions, nothing 
to get out ax 
of order. 4 
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Sent prepaid or ©. O. D. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 


In writing to 


iA happy hunter 


li prince of a fellow and his 


Patience and Mallards 


By SENECA 





A good day on the marshes 


OMEHOW I never did think much 
of that duck call. It worked fairly 
well on the first arrivals (the native 
birds, I suppose), but after the real 
flight started the wise old northern 
greenheads didn’t seem to take much 
stock in it. 

It was this last fall and I was shoot- 
ting on the Triangle ranch in western 
Nebraska, owned by E. P. Myers of 
Omaha. In order to reach the Tri- 
angle one must be able to drive uphill 
through soft sand. (All the Fords 
native to this country have three gears 
—high, low and push. I, with two 
partners, got there mostly on push, but 
the Triangle was well worth the 
effort.) 

It is a perfect paradise for duck 
hunters. Its thirteen big lakes were 
alive with ducks most of the time we 
were there. By the way, they have 
some unusual names for those lakes, 
Bally, McGooglen and San Puddin are 
fair samples. 

Ducks are not the only ingredients 
for a duck hunter’s paradise though. 
must have his 
stomach well loaded and this work was 
ably accomplished for us by the fore- 
man’s wife, Mrs. Younkin, and her as- 
sistant, “Sweet” Adeline. They are 
wonderful cooks and not stingy with 
the flapjacks. 

The foreman, is a 
“cow 
pinchers,” with whom we bunked, are 
a dandy lot of fellows too, though with 


Ed Younkin, 





a decided tendency toward stud poker. 
Alas, Alas. 


The youngest of these “cow pinch- 
ers” is Lunk Younkin, the twelve year 
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old son of the foreman. He wears the 
regulation cowboy regalia from hat to 
“spears” and knows the cow business 
from vocabulary to roping. The others 
admit he is as good a cow hand as 
any of them and I have heard him beg 
to stay out of school so he could ride 
after cattle all day in a raging bliz- 
zard. He will be a regular he-man 
when he gets his growth. 


So much for the paradise and its in- 
habitants. Now for the hunting. I 
forgot to mention before that there are 
plenty of grouse in this country too, 
and my two partners, Earl and Warren 
Newman, being grouse crazy, spent 
most of their time and ammunition in 
chasing these tough customers from 
cornfield to hay meadow and back to 
the cornfield again. They got them, 
too. 


I shot two or three grouse but they 
didn’t interest me much when the mal- 
lards were flying. All the lakes seemed 
to be equally good so I burned most of 
my powder at Home Lake because it 
was closest to the ranch house. 


I had some real sand hill duck shoot- 
ing. The kind of shooting you get 
when big bunches of mallards set their 
wings at a height of two hundred yards 
and volplane almost straight down with 
the roar of a German plane, hitting 
the water like a ton of brick. They 
do not need to be decoyed. They are 
coming anyway. It was shooting such 
as I had never seen before but I pass 
over several days of this delirious ex- 
citement to get to the duck call, and 
this is the story I started to tell. 


I was shooting a_ sixteen gauge 
Ithaca and was down to the last two 
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shells. Furthermore, they were not 
duck loads but old quail loads—number 
seven drop shot. I knew that if I 
killed mallards with them I had to get 
a close shot, very close. 


I left the bunk house about three 
that afternoon, determined to resist 
all temptation until I got the kind of 
chance I wanted. I intended to get 
two mallards if it took me the rest of 
the afternoon. 


As I passed the narrow lower end of 
the lake, several strays got up but I 
controlled myself and sneaked quietly 
through the cat-tails to my favorite 
stand on a point commanding a view 
of most of the lake. To my intense 
disappointment not a duck was in sight, 
although ordinarily several big 
bunches stayed there all day. 


I knew, however, that they often 
swam into a big bunch of rushes just 
across the lake and about five hundred 
yards away, so I decided to try calling. 
I didn’t have much cover so I had to 
squat down in the grass and imitate 
a rat house as closely as_ possible. 
Then I cleaned the sand out of my 
despised and neglected duck call and 
started quacking. 


Almost immediately two dark objects 
appeared at the edge of the rushes 
and swam out far enough to survey 
the lake. They were evidently dicap- 
pointed as they started slowly back 
into the rushes. Then I called again. 
They turned quickly and the drake 
stretched to his full height to take a 
good look. I saw (at five hundred 
yards) a puzzled expression on his 
face, followed by a look of grave 
suspicion. He shook his head slowly 
and remarked (I think) to his wife, 
“Well it sounds all right but I’ll be 
darned if I like the looks of that new 
rat house on the point.’”’ She evidently 
agreed with him and they swam 
quickly back to cover. 


It took about fiften minues of pa- 
tient calling to get them out again 
and then they repeated their first per- 
formance. To make a long afternoon 
short, I stayed there until nearly dark, 
calling patiently and keeping those 
ducks swimming out and back again. 
The old lady always came further than 
the drake and was evidently trying to 
convince him that she knew there was 
a big banquet (and incidentally a lot 
of choice gossip) going on in the 
puddle just behind the point, but she 
could never get him more than fifty 
yards from the rushes. He simply did 
not like the looks of that gosh darned 
rat house. 


Just as the sun was sinking over 
the sand hills and I had given up all 
hope, a solitary teal appeared from 
nowhere and dropped down with the 
mallards. I gave one farewell quack 
and without hesitation he got up and 
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The Raat Motor for YOU 


Neat AND TRIM as a new spark 
plug—glistening aluminum, set 


off by bright, blue cylinders— 
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the Sport Twin looks its part as ui 
“Lightweight Champion.” i 

bil 
Its 40 pounds of clever en- 4 


= 
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gineering develop ‘a world of 
power and speed, quietly and 
smoothly. It starts at the first 
pull of the Easy Starter, and 
runs for hours on one gallon of 
gasoline. Built - in - flywheel 
magneto—no batteries. 
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See your dealer. Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
150 EVINRUDE BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, California 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon 
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Vibrationless—quiet. 
Aufomatic Reverse- 
safe and certain. 
Safety Tilt-up. 





GENUINE | U. Se 
GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING 
COMPASS 


Closing Out Stock 


Absolutely new and perfect. 
Leib an Special to 
orest an ream 
readers $1.75 
This is a brand new day 
and night compass made by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., for 
yovernment. Lu- 
as two ordinary hooks. minous Dial is suspended 
. The powerful endurance of the gut in spirits, focusing eye- 
5. The weedless action. piece. Furnished with 


Use “PETESCH IMPROVED" iad oe a 
with elt loop ane 100Ks, 
The Fish Hooks That Hock Fish at $1.75. No catalogue. 
Complete information on request. 


Stockbridge Sportiny Goods Cs 
PETESCH MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa Dept. F. S., Stockbridge, 


_—/ What Makes 
PE ESCH *Petesch Improved” 


FISH HOOKS 


Famous? 


Impro 
Posh 


i @” 


. The direct pull from point to end of shank. 
2. The even balance, 3 
. The automatic twist which gives the same service B= 
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BOOKS for 


Nature Lovers 


Fascinating Secrets of Nature 
That Everyone Should Know 





LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 
4 Vols. 


The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 
1,100 pages of absorbing text and illustra- 
tions treating on all manner of nature sub- 
jects. Each book is handsomely cloth- 
bound, size 5% x 8% inches. The titles 
are: “Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan; ‘‘Butter- 
flies,’ by Clarence Wood; ‘Wild Flowers,” 
by Neltje Blanchan, and “Trees,” by Julia 
Ellen Rogers. 


1104 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By W. Stone and W. E. Cram 


A popular guide to the mammals of North 
America, north of Mexico, with intimate 
biographies of the more familiar species. 


318 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth $5.00 


BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF 
AMERICA 


Four Vols. Edited by T. Gilbert Pearson, 
John Burroughs, and others 


One thousand of our native birds de- 
scribed and pictured—over 300 species in 
color. This is the first time the subject has 
been dealt with fully in a popular work; and 
the treatment is not fragmentary—it is com- 
plete and systematic, with many interesting 
stories of bird Jife surrounding the hundreds 
of pictures. 

The same care that has been exercised in 
“Birds of America” is visible in this com- 
panion volume. It covers completely all 
forms of four-footed wild life in North 
America, from the largest moose or bison 
to the smallest field-mouse or bat. And the 
same thoroughness is seen in the smaller 
animals as in the larger. 


1245 pages. Colored Illustrations. 
ram, per set, $23.00 


Buck- 


BUTTERFLY BOOK 
By W. J. Holland 


A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 


382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


INSECT BOOK 
By Leland O. Howard 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, 
ants, grasshoppers, flies and other North 
American insects, exclusive of the butterfly, 
moth and beetles. 


429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


REPTILE BOOK 
By Raymond L., Ditmars 


Comprehensive popularized work on the 
structure and habits of the turtles, por- 
poises, crocodilians, lizards and’ snakes 
which inhabit the United States and North- 
ern Mexico. 


472 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


TREE BOOK 


By Julia Ellen Rogers 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 


589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
221 West 57th Street New York City 





Send for Sportsmen’s Book Catalog 
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came straight to me. I was sorely 
tempted but he looked very small and 
there were only two of those precious 
shells. 


He lit in the puddle behind me and 
of course the mallards were watching 
him. One more pleading call from me 
convinced the drake. He decided he 
was both lonesome and hungry and 
furthermore, no mere teal was braver 
than he. Low and swiftly they came 
and announcing their coming to the 
whole world. “Gangway, Gangway. 
Warter, places for two and make it 
snappy.” 

At a distance of thirty yards the 
rat house suddenly developed arms and 
legs as I rose to my feet. The drake 
veered sharply to the left and the hen 
to the right, and I made the prettiest 
double of my life. 


And the moral of the tale is this— 
If you have unlimited patience, an 
obliging live decoy, and a wonderful 
duck call (like mine) you can always 
get a suspicious old mallard drake— 
perhaps. 


Skittering 
(Continued from page 265) 


dived to the bottom of the lake that 
time. There. She’s clear. Try her 
again. Fine. You’re coming on, Kid. 
Stick to it.” 


Up and down the fringe of pads we 
worked. It was a great sight to watch 
the little fellow balancing himself in 
the stern of the skiff, his red sweater 
and khaki breeches outlined against 
the steel-gray of the water, and the 
dark green of the distant woods. His 
round, sunburned face was the picture 
of intense concentration as he swung 
the great rod over and over again, try- 
ing to make the shining spinner and 
bait do his bidding. Gradually the 
knack began to come, and he made sey- 
eral very respectable casts. I pulled the 
boat around slowly. 


“Dick, do you see that patch of pads 
where there is a little strip of open 
water between them and the main bed 
of lilies? I’m going to mooch along the 
outer border of those pads, then swing 
up and come through the channel. It’s 
a grand place just there, so you keep 
your bait skittering along the edge of 
the pads as we go through the channel, 
then cast when we strike the open water 
again. See?” 

The boy nodded, and we pushed down 
the lake. As we passed the strip of 
water referred to on the down stretch, 
Dick could not resist the temptation to 
cast into it. There was a great swirl 
of water, and the kid made a noble 
strike. Out flew the spinner into the 
high heavens and Dick toppled almost 


————————— ES 
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overside. “Gee! He was a beauty, 
Dad!” he whispered hoarsely as soon 
as he had regained his balance. 

“I saw him, all right, but don’t go 
to making a whirling dervish of your- 
self and the pole in this boat. You'll 
have the whole works overboard. Steady 
down, and I’ll come up there again in a 
minute.” 

We eased our way steadily into the 
little channel, and Dick settled his feet 
for the coming cast. Whish-h-h went 
the big pole. Slap—SPLASH! A huge 
mottled green form reared above the 
surface for a fraction of a second. The 
boy lowered the tip of his rod an in- 
stant then struck hard. WHO-O-OSH! 
The great fish broke water almost like 
a bass, his ugly jaws champing at the 
dangling metal. Down he dived for a 
run toward the pads. 

“Hold him, Kid! Hold him! Don’t 
let him get any slack line. Don’t jerk 
him. Just play him steady. That's 
the way! Keep him moving up and 
down. Hold hard, Kid!” 

Back and forth rushed the pickerel, 
diving with all his strength and bend- 
ing the big rod half double; darting 
from side to side; swinging suddenly 
to the surface unexpectedly and break- 
ing water in uncanny intelligence try- 
ing to take the boy off his guard and 
get slack line. Dick’s breath came in 
short puffs with excitement and exer- 
tion, but he stuck to the rod like a 
leech, occasionally shifting his footing 
on the boards. His face was crimson, 
and his eyeballs fairly started from 
their sockets. 

Gradually the rushes grew shorter. 
The big fellow was tiring. Now and 
again he would sulk close to the sur- 
face, his big dorsal fin cutting the 
water. But there was still fight in him, 
and he would suddenly dive to the bot- 
tom with all of his former steam. Now 
was the critical time for action. 

“Work him in towards me, Dick,” I 
called. “Not too fast; just ease him 
along.” 

The boy swung the rod in toward the 
boat, and the pickerel, after despairing 
rushes, followed sullenly. Cautiously 
I grasped the line and drew him in. 
One well-directed scoop of the net and 
he lay at our feet. 

Dick heaved a sigh of utter content 
and relief and settled himself in the 
stern seat. His eyes snapped like dia- 
monds as he’ gloated over the great 
prize. “Gee!” he breathed, “ain’t he a 


WONDER!” 
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Forest and Stream Letters 
(Continued from page 286) 


Northern Ontario 


DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 


A® I promised I will try to tell you 
something of our hunting grounds 

in northern Ontario where I have put 

in some good times hunting. ee 
My first experience was in 1914, when] @ =. Som Foon Aa i 

I went up to work for some friends oz =| weataee SE eae é 

which I had there. They had gone in uaz: NCR AS EES 

the year before and cleared a place to ; ¥ * aS e h ‘ |] 

build a sawmill, hewed timber and built Qa Ss R e ea m ie qj ent 

the mill. I was keen to see this country \ == 

which they talked so much of and when 


A high grade, roomy one-pole tent, made of guaran- 
teed waterproof and mildewproof light weight, close- 


they told me about the game that was an Vi Me ly woven duck. Three thicknesses of canvas at the 
> P f oo ee a) corners and other vital points. Insect, reptile and 
there I decided to go up with them for Sane = wind proof. Madein various sizes. Patented folding 


: center pole made of smooth rock-maple. 
the season anyway. I will never forget s P 


what I felt when I got off at the station, a PRA. 3 €° 99 
and when I saw what the country was Red Seal ‘Auto Bed 


like I felt like going back home again, 


but I thought if other men could stick SS: i The nationally known Auto Bed for use either in a 
* . ° Nie s tent at the side of the car or as an extracottage bed. 
it, I could too, so I decided to go right | Ay: Whenclosed, rolls to a bundle 6 inches by 47 inches. 
in for nature, and believe me I have iN « oe Erected more quickly than any other Auto Bed. No 
Fs ‘ yar at, loose pins or nutsto get misplaced. Sag and stretch- ey: 
spent many a happy day there in the ie ewe proof. Open size is 47 inches wide and 6 feet 4 inches edits 
L : ¢ ah 
wilds all alone and I shall never regret es ee ae See ca but very CHE AS ta Raise 
: ee : pe 
it. My first ambition was to shoot a THE A we 
. ; at 
deer, and I often laugh about the times on ae i SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. ete 
they told me I would have the Buck y bac 1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLORADO E 
Fever, but such a thing never bothered RRN Wels CMM cen ee 
me and I turned out to be a most suc- Are Bn 
. SANITARY 5 FREE: Large catalogue and low price list No. 409 
cessful hunter. I studied them and got 4 ee re wa Vs describing fully all of the latest styles of Auto Tents 
onto their haunts and any of the boys and other camp out goods. 


up there would tell you that I could get 
a deer anytime I wanted one. 

Well, I will tell you about the first 
one I ever saw, it was along in March 
and some of our dogs got loose and 
struck for the bush, and it wasn’t 
long before they had one down on ice 
about two hundred yards from the 
house. Well, we went over to drive 
the hounds home and one of the fel- 
lows caught the deer from behind. 

Well, sir, that deer struck him with 
both hind feet and landed him square 
on his back. Well, we made up our 
minds to catch him and try and tame 
him. We caught him and took him 
home. We built a big log pen and kept 
him there about three months, but it 
never did well so we let him go again. 
This was the first one I had ever seen. 

The first one I shot was with a Stev- 
ens repeater 22 caliber. Some people 
think that this little gun won’t kill a 
deer, but I can prove it will. I, myself, 
have shot five with this little gun. The 
gun I used most was a 44-40 and they Don't experiment with your footwear this year and 
are a good kind as they will kill as far spoil half your trip. Get a pair of 
as the average deer is shot and it PALMER’S MOOSE HEAD BRAND 
doesn’t cost much for the cartridges. pags A F IS H I N re B O O T S 


Some other good guns I have used are aad anjo} all Heuer res: 





NOWS AIR 


and they will get fish. 
The Jones Aquarium Min- 
now Pail will keep your 
minnow active, alive, fresh 
and vigorous. 

A simple method of pass- 
ing air through the water 
in Jones Aquarium Minnow 
Pail keeps minnows alive to 
reach lake or stream in 
perfect condition. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or money re- 
funced. 

Send for special circular WHICH WILL SHOW 
YOU HOW TO KEEP YOUR MINNOWS ALIVE. 
Address Department B, 

THE DESHLER MAIL BOX CO., Deshler, Ohio. 


GIVE MIN 





SECTIONAL  . 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE _ 
- Carry on, running 
~- board of car, strong— 
— quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
- ented construction. 


Send for information 
and prices. 
*- ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO, 
Holds 2 or 3 people. Thirty-first St. 


Rowboats and for . . - 
outboards. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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301-30, 308, 32-40 and 38-55. But the Tyee packine boots are sturdily constructed, yet are yery 
comfortable and are especially adapted for use with waders. 
finest of all, as far as I am concerned, Our outdoor footwear has been tried, tested and approved by 
is the So special. I think the world of old-timers and ‘‘been there’’ folks everywhere. —_ 
E 4 é Now—today write for catalogue ‘‘F,’’ showing 
this rifle and would recommend it to our complete line and get your order in, so you'll 


be all set for the first fish of the season. 


anyone that was looking for a good JOHN PALMER CO.. LTD 
rifle. FREDERICTON, N.B. i 
I will tell you a litle thing that hap- 
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Responds Quickest 


cpr in your paddle and your Ken-_- 
nebec responds instantly to your~ 

slightest movement. For14yearsthe most —_~ 
perfectly balanced, steadiest, lightest, safest-——_ 
and strongest canoe built. Low priced, beau- 
tifully finished. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept. F 32, Waterville, Me. 


“SX Burch Nifty Umbrella Auto 
Tent and Outfit for $80 


This outfit makcs Just about the most comfortable and spacious camp home you can 

imagine. Includes the 10x10 waver and mildew-proof tent shown below, made of Burch 

Olive Drab Balloon Cloth. Also 1 Ideal Spring Bed, the bed with a real spring; 

1 large comfortable Folding Chair; 1 G. M. Folding Chair with back; 1. roll-top 

Folding Table; 1 Bureh Wizard Folding Gasoline Camp Stove; 1 Bureh Folding 
Water Bucket; 1 Burch Sanitary Water Bag. 


Burch Bark 
Makes Canvas 
Shed Water 
Like a Duck’s 
Back 


Apply Burch Bark to 
auy canvas with paint 
brush Makes water 
and mildew - proof 
without odor. Gallon 
natural $2.50; khaki 
$2.60—prepaid. Cover 
100 sq. ft. 


Two other very popular Burch Outfits for 
the auto tourist and camper are as follows: 


$38 for Bureh Outfit of Eight Pieces, including: 1 
7x7 Burch Auto Tent; guaranteed waterproof; 2 
Gold Medal Cots; 1 Two-Burner Gasoline Stove; 2 Camp 
Stools; 1 Two-Gallon Sanitary Water Bag; 1 Dunnage Bag. 
$48 for Burch Outfit of Nine Pieces, including: 1 
Burch Special Auto Camping Tent with Canvas 
VWloor; 1 Bureh Ideal Folding Steel Double Spring Bed; 
2 Camp Chairs with backs; 1 Folding Gasoline Stove; 1 
Folding Table; 1 Water Bag; 1 Wash Basin; 1 Dunnage 
sag. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. PUEBLO. coLé. 


FROM 
ROAD TO 
CAMP IN 


z. g Nye ee Bg 
/ BURCH NIFTY ‘ 


UMBRELLA AUT 
TENT 1 














toyourladdle! 
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1867. 





Guaranteed for S years. 







’ satisfactory. 
from the 






with 15 latest models 
and name of dealer. 


ae 






91 Fulton Street 


——_— 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 

We have always set an in- 
flexible standard for the Ed- 
ward vom Hofe tackle, which 
we have been making since 
All our energies have 
gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are not 
Take your cue 
country’s 
anglers and buy from us. 





best 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
New York City 
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pened in the season of 1914. I had sold 
my own rifle before I went away with 
the first Canadian contingent, but a 
couple of days before the boys sailed I 
was discharged and returned back to 
my work. Then of course I had no rifle 
for the hunting season, so my boss said 
I could use his some time, so we started 
to hunt together when the season 
opened. It was the first hunt the old 
boy had ever had and I sure did have 
some great laughs during that season. 

We were just started away one after- 
noon when I heard a shot, and the old 
fellow was carrying the shooting iron 
so I told him to be on watch as the 
deer might come down our way. He 
was standing on a rock about six feet 
above me when all of a sudden out 
jumped a fine doe about thirty feet 
away from him, also a year old. Well, 
if he didn’t fool around with the mus- 
ket until the two deer had gone and 
then he sat down and started to laugh 

Well, we went on a bit farther and 
Rustie spied another one. He was a 
little ahead of me and when he saw it, 
instead of trying a shot, he came tear- 
ing back to me. ‘Come on, Bill, here’s 
another one up in the ridge.” I said, 
“Why in the devil didn’t you take a 
crack at him.” He said: “I forgot.” 
Another big laugh for us both, but I 
thought it was time I took the gun 
from him, so I did. And before I got 
home that night I had shot the only 
buck that was shot that day, but the 
joke of it was, we had eleven miles to 
carry him in and Sunday at that. 

One night a fellow we called Bud was 
out with me and he had never shot a 
deer, so I took him with me. Well, he 
sighted one before I did myself. He 
gave me a push and said, “Do you see 
that deer over between those two 
trees?” I looked and sure enough there 
was a deer standing watching us be- 
tween two trees. I told my friend to 
take a shot at him but by the time Bud 
had his rifle to his shoulder the deer 
was gone, so I saw where I had to be 
watching. Well, we went on farther 
down through the bush and upon a high 
rock about sixty feet I saw a beauty 
standing upon the very top. I gave 
Bud the chance again at the same time 
taking aim myself. I was taking no 
chances this time. 

Well, he stood there aiming and I 
thought it was time to shoot so I shot 
and away goes Bud scrambling up the 
rock. When I got him, he said, “my 
first deer.” I thought it was funny if 
he shot as I hadn’t heard his rifle go off, 
so I told him to look at his gun and 
see if he had fired, when to his sur- 
prise he found it still loaded, one 


| could have bought him for a nickel. 


W. C. WHITTINGTON, 
St. Catherines, 
Ontario, Can 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


PAO asi ec} 


ee 


Frank Ingalls Whinery, 


Sonny Boy 


an unfortunate 


THs month we publish the photo of 

an unfortunate sonny boy, Master 
Frank Ingalls Whinery. He is unfortu- 
nate because he failed to enter his large 
bass in the 1923 contest. Had he done 
so, he would have received the prize of 
$25.00 worth of fishing tackle of his 
own selection, which went to a boy 
whose trophy was smaller than the six- 
pound bass shown in the photo. 


The following is a letter sent in by 
this sonny boy’s father :— 


Dear Forest and Stream:— 


I could not resist sending this to you 
after seeing the prize-winning bass in 
your last issue. 

The fish weighed 6% lbs., after being 
carried on the running board of the car 
a couple of hours. 

The Sonny Boy shown, whose age is 
nine, handled him alone up to the boat, 
where I lifted him in. The boy has been 


at it since he could sit up ina boat | 


alone. 
(Signed) F. B. WHINERY. 


P. S—tThe bass was taken near Dan- 


bury, Wisconsin, on a Shannon twin 
spinner. J ai, WA 


One never knows how large the prize 
winning fish of the season will be, there- 
fore it behooves every sonny boy who 
lands an exceptionally large fish for his 
locality, to send in the weight and mea- 
surement, together with a tracing of the 
proportions on a piece of paper. 

If you have not yet entered the con- 
test for 1924, there is time left in which 
to do it. Just send in your name, age 
and address, and then if you are fortu- 
nate in landing a big fellow this coming 
summer you will be in line for a worth- 





SPECIAL SALE 
To Forest &Stream Cpa 





> awe ere 
to give best 
results for 
all outdoor 
sports, such 
as Hunting, 
Camping, 
Racing, ete. Special features are 
strength, compactness and quality heretofore 
price; handsomely finished in 
Complete with solid leather case and 








Yachting, Motoring, 
lightness, 






unobtainable at this 
hard enamel. 
straps, 

8-Power Binocular 
10-Power Binocular, s 
12-Power Binocular, 


DURAND 









FIER 912,28 


Finest quality 
workmanship; clear 
achromatic — lenses 
(24 lignes or 2% 
inches) produces 
good illumination 
by day or night; 
durably construct- 
ed; sun _— shades; 
finished in morocco 
grained leather; 
weight 25 ounces; 
size extended 7 
inches; closed 5 
inches. Durand 
glass, complete with 
solid case, velvet 












































25-Calibre Regula- 
tion 7-shot Blue 
Steel, Handsome 
Automatic; accu- 
rate and reliable; 
safety attachment 
makes accidental 
discharge utterly ~ 
impossible; perfect 

grip; small, compact; 
you need this gun for 










your protection. 25- j 
Calibre Blue Steel 
ONLY. c Seeeis . -$6.25 / 






20-Shot Military Model & 
32 Cal., with EXTRA 









MAGAZINE FREE, $8.45 Standard 
25 Cal. 8-shot oes 
MAUSER ........ $11.50 Ammunition 






380 Cal. 9-Shot LUGER.. .20.50 











Special 
Revolver 
32, 32.20 
or 38 Cal. < 
6-shot-Blue Ste 
Gives Wonderful 
SATISFACTION 
Your choice of 
either Calibre, 
at only. .$12.25 
32 or 38 Cal. Break 
Open Revolver, 
ODES) pa.csrete heriee $7.45 

32 Cal. Cowboy Revolver, 
Superior Grade Hand 
Hjector, with Swing 
Cylinder, only... 
82.20: or 88 Cal. Cowboy, 
GHIV. ccc no eeniaenaae.e $16.25 


ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS 
BRAND 


NEW 
Order one of these specials NOW. 
Supply limited. Mail Orders 
promptly filled (Charges Prepaid) 
when accompanied by Cash, Money 


Order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival our price plus postage. Exam- 
ine merchandise carefully and if not as represented 
just return same and get your MONEY BACK without 
any red tape whatsoever. Bank reference, 


Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 BROADWAY, DEPT. 054. NEW YORK CITY 














































The ahove ts a special offer to Readers of ‘'Fovrest & Stream'"’ 
—Prompt action is urged asthe same may be withdrawn with- 








Radius ‘Kerosene Stove 


RADIUS KEROSENE STOVE No. 21 


This most compact cooking device be- 
longs in the kit of every member of 
the family of Forest and Stream. No 


danger. No mess. Carry it filled ready 
for use. Models from $4.50 to $8.50. 


H. E. RICHARDSON, 135 Front St., New York 











There’s Music 
in the Air! 


Sunset! The song bird’s evening melody— 
the rush of crystal water in the nearby brook 
—the splash of a defiant trout—the soft sigh- 
ing of the wind in the tree-tops—the merry 
crackling of the fire—the appetizing aroma of 
fresh coffee and crisp bacon! And aboveit all 
the delightful strains of music from a Hohner 
Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music in camp or 
on the trail; and there’s nothing like a Hohner 
for good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true 
in tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. 


Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 160, New York City. 


HNER 





ARMONICAS 





“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
| We want an auto owner in each local- 
h ’ ity to advertise Armour Cords. You can 
f make big money and get your own ayaa! 






ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 
=4 Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
a {Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
Wear and Tear, Stone 
Bruise, Tre ad Se paration, Blistering 
f and Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
actual mant ifacturers. Write today eo 
meee ‘Speci: al Offer to Agents, and low 
actory Prices. 


while prize. | Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 320-B, Dayton, 0 





out further notice. 
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J KAYWOODIE ||, 


oe) ITALIAN BRUYERE ced 

4] FOUR DOLLARS AND. UP iP 
7 caste ig mos SINE 

| YR I 

eae ea 

ees 


| Have you a Kaywoodie 
| in your pipe collection? 
i | The Kaywoodie pipe has 
| | thatgrace and distinctive ap- 
|} | pearance only produced by 
perfect workmanship. Made 
of the finest Bruyere root 
obtainable, it is the perfect | 
product of the oldest pipe | 
houseinAmerica. Noimport | 
| 


duty is included in its price. 
i KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY 
i! 





co 
Smetoenes 


< Unconditionally Guaranteed 
The Oldest Pipe House in America 
33 East 17th Street, New York City 


i Established 1851 
i Sea CD Be een 
=F 


HER 
i 








” 
TY” REELS 
his) 4s .a good; 
strong, well-made 
single-action reel, 
that can be used 
Sr) either as a FLY 
SM, », a CLICK or a FREE 


Tm) SZ x RUNNING CAS T- 
is) & ING reel, as the click 
iit S ‘} is moyable and can be 


thrown on or off in- 
stantly. 
BRASS, 


Is made of 
with dull 
SATIN or ROMAN 
finish. A reel that 
will please you. SENT 
POSTPAID TO ANY 
ADDRESS FOR 


All-Brass Trout and Bass Reel $1.00. 
GEO.W.GAYLE & SON, Frankfort, Kentucky 


See our other ‘“‘SIMPLICITY’’ Reels at your dealer’s, 























25, 35 and 50 cents, and all good. 














SEND FOR 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 
Catalog 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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The Prohibition of Fire Arms 


An tissue of vital interest to all sportsmen 


By HOWARD PHILLIPS 


RECENTLY an éditor of a small 
town paper said to me that he 
thought a law should be passed en- 
tirely prohibiting the sale of revolvers 
and pistols. Following this conversa- 
tion he published an editorial setting 
forth in his opinion the urgent need 
of such a law and dwelling at length 
upon the evils the country suffers from 
because of the existence of fire arms. 
Again just recently in company with 
several friends, these friends took the 
same point of view. Probably these 
friends wished to air their opinions 
because I am a dealer in fire arms and 
ammunition. 

This article is not written to defend 
my business but there is a principle 
at stake that every real sportsman be- 
lieves in and we have a right to defend 
it to the limit. 

The man who knows nothing about 
fire arms and would be afraid to go 
near one, has none of the sporting 
spirit that promotes a love for marks- 
manship and a love for the great out 
of doors, is usually the one desiring to 
regulate the fellow who is far better 
prepared to take care of himself. 

The real sportsman is always ready 
to listen to intelligent opinion, but has 
little patience with the ranting of some 
thoroughly incompetent one. 

Because there are many crooks and 
many crimes committed on defenseless 
people, is no argument for the banish- 
ment of fire arms but rather a very 
impressive reason for the need of them. 





=| ber 





The crook is usually an _ expert 
marksman, and when he has unskilled 
defenseless victims his work is easy. 
If each community had a goodly num- 
of its best citizens trained in 
marksmanship and the expert handling 
of fire arms the crook would find the 
plying of his business very difficult. 


The writer can see no reason why 
any red blooded American citizen 
should ever be compelled to permit 
some scoundrel to rob or murder him 
or his family. Any law denying the 
right of defense is un-American. 

True, there is indiscriminate han- 
dling of fire arms and some _ people 
should never be allowed to have them. 
This will always be and if there can 
be any restriction to regulate this, all 
will favor it. 

Why not grant a license to reputable 
citizens under certain regulations, to 
carry and use fire arms? 

I am intimately acquainted with 
many men who love the manly art of 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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pistol, rifle or shot gun practice. No 
fault can be found with this and cer- 
tainly they are better men, for this 
brings them into intimate association 
with many others, where they learn to 
respect the other fellow and forget 
their own selfish desires. 

The training of men for future emer- 
gency is certainly of value, for the 
man who is skilled in something is a 
more useful man than he who is not. 

During the last hunting season I 
joined with other men on various hunt- 
ing trips as often as possible and with 
as many parties as possible. 

The memory of these trips is very 
pleasant, for I was greatly benefited 
physically and mentally. The fellow- 
ship in the woods with fair minded 
men. was indeed worth while. 

We were there with a common pur- 
pose and the sporting spirit was in all 
of us, for no one wanted to take ad- 
vantage of another. We had respect 
and consideration for each other and 
we hunted far through the woods in 
harmony. 

The long tramps through the 
wonderful atmosphere were indeed the 
elixir of life. How we love the great 
out of doors and how this love brings 
us nearer to the great spirit that 
dwells in the mighty forests! 

I know I shall live longer and many 
another man will live longer and be 
better fitted for the duties of life when 
we can tramp with freedom of spirit 
in God’s Great Out of Doors. 

Let us have only wise legislation 
that will promote man’s best interests. 
Never let him be hampered in the 
pursuit he justly loves for his better- 
ment and the best interests of the 
community. 

Let him enjoy and become skillful 
in the use of the most modern fire 
arms, for this makes him a more ef- 
ficient citizen, physically and mentally. 


Let him learn to defend American 
homes and to contend against the 
crooks and all manner of evil. The 
broader vision of life intimate with 
the sporting spirit is of great value. 

Never should any man submit to in- 
justice nor allow any friend to rob 
nor murder until he has fought to a 
finish. 

Instead of being the helpless victim, 
rise to the emergency with courage to 
fight with mind and skill. 

Red blooded intelligent Americans, 
imbued with the sporting spirit shall 
ever be the finest sons of America. 
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Changes in New Jersey 
Game Laws 


Biss and game conservation measures 
enacted by the Legislature include 

a bill reducing the daily bag limit for 
rabbits from ten to six. ‘The act also 
limits the daily bag of grey squirrels 
to six. The measure was introduced 
in response to a general demand from 
sportsmen who believed the previous 
limit was threatening extermination 
of the game and is in line with game 
conservation measures in other states. 
Another conservation measure fixes 
a season and puts a bag limit on yellow 
perch, one of the most widely dis- 
tributed and popular of the state’s 
game fishes. The season for catching 
yellow perch will extend from May 20 
to November 30 and from January 1 
to January 20, the same as for pike, 
pickerel and pike perch. The new act 


will protect the perch during the 
spawning season. The daily limit is 
25. 

The closed season on female ring- 
neck pheasant is extended for another 
five years under a new act. It has 
been the policy of the state, since 


distribution of English pheasants was 
commenced, to protect the female birds. 

Conforming to legislation in New 
York and other nearby states, a new 
law permits Jersey hunters to bait 
water fowl under certain restrictions. 
It has heretofore been unlawful to 
place any rye, wheat, oats, corn or 
other cereal except wild celery and wild 
rice in fresh or salt waters to lure wild 
ducks, geese or other fowl. This re- 
striction, it is claimed, put New Jersey 
gunners at a disadvantage. The new 
act confines the restriction against the 
baiting practice to within 400 feet of 
any gunning point. 


on Olympic Sports 
Programme 
By AUBREY E. IRELAND 


Canoeing 


FOR the past twelve years, canoe 

enthusiasts have been endeavoring 
to have canoeing recognized as an 
Olympic Sport, but up to the present, 
it has been impossible; because canoe- 
ing has not been general throughout 
the world, many countries being quite 
ignorant of the use of the canoe. On 
the other hand, this recreation and 
sport is adaptable to almost every 
country where they have a_ water 
course eight inches or more deep. 
Canoeing is very general in Canada 
and the United States where the manu- 
facture of canoes has developed from 
the original birch-bark type to a very 
high standard. The canoe is compara- 
tively very cheap, readily transportable, 
and makes possible with little effort a 
most enjoyable and health giving 
pastime. 
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Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 

any emergency 

you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 

Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
Nickel-plated 


i- 


A A AY 


AoA YAY 


plates. 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11%-in handle, 214x434 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. « 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
No. 42, staghorn handle. 
No. 41 
$2.75 
3.00 


No. 42 

$3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 


5-in. blade, with sheath, 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 3.25 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 
10% Revenue Tax to be added. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
we all conditions—even under water. 
§ Opened and closed in- 
$ s.antly in the dark, 
Heavily nickeled,seam- 
less-drawn brass, di- 
ameter about 34 inch 
inside: 60 cents, 


Handy 


Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can‘t 
demaguetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75.Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 


If you can't get Marble's Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fill your order direct. 


Send for 1924 Catalog Se 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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Pic ita 
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Everybody 
awke 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 


Outdoors—anytime or anywhere yon want to lunch 
—on motor trips, when camping, yachting, fishing, 
bunting, for picnics. 

Make sure of satisfying convenience, wholesome 
food—genuine economy,the drinks youenjoy kept icy 
cold for 24 hours with one filling of ice compartment. 

See the new styles at your dealers. If not in stock 
send $7.50 for Everybodys, delivered. $8.50 for west of 
Rockies and in Canada. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 

New FREE Booklet of up-to-date 
touring information. Complete guide 
and directory of State Parks and scenic 
beauty spots. Send today. 


Burlington Basket Co. 
200 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, lowa 
OSI Ne 


‘Tear off and Mail 


Burlington Basket Co., 200 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, Iowa 
Please send, Postpaid, new booklet ‘‘Where to Go and What 
to Eat’’ with full particulars about different styles of Hawk- 
eye Baskets. 
Name 

Address — 
City 
My dealer is 


Mark for free Hawkeye Hamper and Fancy Basket Cat- 
alog M. 




















Out at the Gun Club 


Who are the high guns at your club? 
And who at your local and state tourna- 
ments? They are the men who regu- 
larly shoot mighty well. 


And they are the men who take 
mighty good care of their guns—regu- 
larly cleaning them with the contents 
of a little bottle labeled Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. 


Always use Hoppe’s to clean your 


gun. For your rifle, pistol or revolver, 
too. Recommended in the U. S. Small 
Arms Firing Manual. Your dealer sells 


it. For sample send us a 10c. stamp. 
Gun cleaning guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Formorethan 20 yearsthe Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No longer need 
your engine ex- 
haust be noisy. 
Have your boat 
running so quietly 
as to SURPRISE 
YOURSELF. What 
greater pleasure 
than to glide in 
the water without 
being heard. Yet 
that is exactly 
what a Gordon 
Underwater Ex - 
haust will do. 
Make Boat riding 
a real pleasure. 
No back pressure, 
no smoke, no 
odors, no fumes, 
no oil, always cool 
and the One Un- 
der-water Exhaust 
that does NOT 
pound the Boat or 
cause vibration. 
Designed mechani- 
cally attractive. 

Installed in any 
part of the boat. Very simple to attach. Standard equip- 
ment in over 20,000 boats and 


NEVER A COMPLAINT. 
NOW PROVE IT TO YOURSELF. 


NOT A MUFFLER 


End exhaust noises and vibration. Lengthen the life of 
your boat. Don’t wait until the summer season reminds 
you of your need for this wonderful silencer. Save 40% 
in Buying Direct from Factory. Quick delivery. We pay 
express charges. Satisfaction Guaranteed or MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Get it NOW. Read Coupon. 


Standard Model. Takes any exhaust pipe up to 2” I. P. S. 


$15 Delivered *zverststctts 












le Ke 
Rocky Mountains 7 
EXPANSION CHAMBER NO OTHER CHARGES ye 
UNDERWATER EXHAUST SHOE. 7 
dg x 4IN ve 
Z Tenclose $15 


7 on your positive 
/? guarantee - with the 
Z understanding that! 
“ follow your directions - 
7 Unless theGordon silencer 
7 makes good as advertised, 
money will be refunded — 


eC Name mee. at os i = 

Pl CL ie Caen 2 Sa: 

tie Bast OLIGO ek er esa ee 
7A ODIPpIOR Point eee color) Cee 
H.P. Rating 


‘he Coupon 


Gordon Propeller&Mf2.Co, 
LakeErie Factory 
1275 West 91st. Street ry 


. 7 Right orleft hand inlet_____________ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Kindiot Boao ee nea 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CANVAS HOUSES, 


ee Portable Bay erected or taken down. Quickly closed with sliding shut~ 3% 
ters Screened against insects and anchored against winds. For camps_,4@™ 
sanatoriums golf links. etc: Especially adapted for sleeping out-~"~"" 
doors and for the siek--tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, 
@ etc. Thousands in use. Many sizes 
from $86 up. Catalog free. 
WV. Close-To-Nature Co. 
650Front St.,Colfax, 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN 
ANY posinidh ON OUTSIDE OF HULL 


















; 55 ee Pe Ee 
| mA | bial Frankfort: 
4 L "A » Kentucky Reel™ 
Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels to-day. 
Write for free b 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, RY. 








SIN. 
OVERALL 
- WEEDLESS SOE 
ya ASKIPLAIN_.... 2B ¢ 
(# your DEALER—SEND FOR CiRCULAR 
Prescott SPINNER Mrc. Co. 
sy CHas.H.Srapr. PRESCOTT, Wits. 
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In 1921, the Olympic Committee de- 
cided to institute a group of regional 
games to bring the people affected up 
to an Olympic Standard and it was at 
this time that they agreed to add 
canoeing as a demonstrative sport. 

At Bassin d’Argenteuil, near Paris, 
these canoe demonstrations are to be 
held during intervals in the rowing 
events, from July 13th to the 17th. 
The innovation is receiving the strong- 
est support from the Canadian Canoe 
Association, American Canoe Associa- 
tion and other Canoe Associations. 

A successful Canoe Demonstration 
will do much to start a demand for 
canoes in Europe, and when the people 
over there see the possibilities of canoe- 
ing, they will want to participate in 
the sport, and compete later, along 
with our boys. It is now up to all en- 
thusiastic canoeists to help this sport 
along by supporting the boys who 
qualify to represent their Clubs, and 
make the trip to the Olympic games, 
remembering that those most interested 
in canoeing have worked hard to have 
this sport recognized by the Olympic 
Committee as worthy of a trial. 


Appalachian Park Work 
Progressing 


The first meeting of the Appalachian 
Park Committee named to select a site 
for a National Park in the Eastern 
States was held at the Interior De- 
partment today. In receiving the com- 
mitte, Secretary Work said: 

“I am appreciative of the courtesy 
and cooperation you have shown to the 
Department in accepting my invita- 
tion, as a committee, to undertake a 
thorough study of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountain for the purpose 
of selecting the most worthy site in 
that range as a national park, in order 
to conserve the scenery and the plant 
and animal life under’ established 
national park policies for the use and 
education of our people. You are be- 
stowing a great favor on the people of 
the United States, and particularly on 
our citizens in the more _ heavily 
populated Eastern States, to whom a 
national park, with all its wonderful 
opportunities, will be a boon of ines- 
timable value if established as a result 
of your labors. 

“So far the Western States have 
had a virtual monopoly on the national 
parks, the only one in the East being 
the Lafayette National Park on Mount 
Desert Island, Maine. There is no 
question of the superlative value from 
every conservation and _ public-use 
standpoint of the western park areas, 
but despite the fact that travel to these 
points is growing from year to year 
and far exceeds the million mark, there 
is a great mass of our citizenry in the 
crowded East that can not undertake 
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a long trip to the West, and there 
should be scenic reservations measur- 
ing up to and maintained, developed, 
and conserved along national park 
standards set aside in the East to serve 
the people of our Nation. 

“From all reports the Southern 
Appalachian region contains scenic 
areas of distinctive quality entitling it 
to recognition for national park pur- 
poses which remain undeveloped in so 
far as facilities are afforded for popu- 
lar enjoyment; this latter, I believe, 
ean best be brought about through the 
establishment of a national park. 
North and south overland travel is 
developing very rapidly, and for a part 
of the year at least a national park in 
that section would constitute not only 
an attractive place of interest en route 
by developing it in a manner to encour- 
age camping and other outdoor recrea- 
tional vacation opportunities, but by 
the very nature of its establishment as 
a national park would draw its visiting 
lists as the other parks do. 

“Strong sentiment has developed in 
behalf of the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of such a national park in 
the South. Many southern Senators 
and Congressmen and interested organ- 
izations and prominent individuals 
have rallied to the support of the 
project and are pressing for considera- 
tion of particular scenic areas. How- 
ever, I want you gentlemen of the 
committee to have an absolute freedom 
in your work, as I realize that thereby 
you will render a full and impartial 
report, having in mind, if you will, the 
Department policies in the creation of 
new park areas which I covered in a 
recent letter to Senator Fletcher of 
Florida. 

“Except for some forest reserves ac- 
quired under the Weeks Law, there are 
no lands in the region under considera- 
tion in Government ownership. I am 
hopeful that owners of private lands 
which may be included in any selec- 
tions made by you would, on your 
recommendation, be willing to donate 
at least a part of their holdings, if not 
all, to the Government; I am led to 
express this hope by the facts before 
me in the case of the establishment of 
the Lafayette National Park in Maine 
where the entire area had been donated 
—either the land itself or land pur- 
chased from funds donated for that 
purpose —that area having grown 
from 2,000 acres to nearly 20,000, with 
negotiations for almost 10,000 more 
successfully under way. 

“IT am looking forward with an- 
ticipation to your report, and wish you 
success in your undertaking.” 

The members of the committee in- 
clude Congressman Henry W. Temple 
of Pennsylvania; William C. Gregg of 
New Jersey; Major W. A. Welch of 
New York, Manager of the Palisades 


















Tackle that won’t quit in the middle of a 
fight —that’s the kind made by Heddon — 
and well made it is. Heddon’s Bass Bug — 
with hackle—is typical. Made in a dozen 
different color combinations — made the 
same way Heddon makes Wilder-Dilg lures, 
the original “feathered minnow” for bass 
and trout. Gamy lures—all of them. 


Heddon’s Fly Rod and Reel are built for 
real scraps, too—and lots of them — made 
of fine stuff, yet with those finishing touches 
that make you proud to own them. H\ 


You will be interested in our new catalog, 
“Tackle Science and Successful Fishing,” epee a amie ay 


: : : JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
which shows all of the beautiful colors in tat ana taecaeg aaa oN 


which these lures are made, the new Hed- Please send me your Rod and Reel : 
don Fly Rod and Reel, and complete line | Booklets. OCheck here if you have 

s i not yet received a copy of © Tackle 
of Bait-Casting Tackle. Send for your copy. : 


| Scienceand Successful Fishing,’’show- 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS | 





ing game fish in their actual colors. 
905 West Street, Dowagiac, Michigan 


Heddon kin Bah acne 


Heddon Made WeliIM™Made 








Maine Outing Shirt 


Is the very best, fine, all wool shirt that 
can be made. 
y tth : They are roomy and long, tailored and 
Meta meeise trimmed to suit the most particular. 
Be sure and send for free samples of 
these shirts as we cannot do them justice 
on paper. 


2eeere eo 
PSDEF OH Se. 


Six Patterns: Three plain, two plaids 
and one check. 
Medium weight, designed especially for 
spring fishing and summer camping. 
ze Sizes: 1414 to 19. 
erssestrans etteett Price $5.50. Delivered free. 
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L. L. BEAN 
Freeport Maine 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and pufchasedin 
quantities by the U.S 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use asthe most 


expensive gun 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 


gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 


Every 77,000 


gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load 

A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga, 28 in., and 


times. 


12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2 % in 

drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Get This Sightand 
_@ Be aBetterShot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 





Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYPMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 





“Old Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes” respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 


low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully il- 
lustrated. 
colors. 


It shows all models in full 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
495 Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


BASS-HOUNS 
TROUT - HOUNS 


y The deadliest flies ever de- 
vised for taking bass and 
Their success is be- 
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trout. 
yond belief. Made in both 
Also furnished tied on Jamison 
barbless hooks. Dry fly fishing for bass is sport su- 
preme. Write for my little book that tells you how. 
It’s free. Dealers write for catalog and prices. 
A. J. KOSHOLLEK, Stevens Point, Wis. 


—— 
wet and dry patterns. 
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Interstate Park; Harlan P. Kelsey, 
chairman of the New England Con- 
ference for the Protection of National 
Parks; and Colonel Glenn S. Smith, 
Topographic Engineer of the Geological 
Survey. 


Stock Streams for New Jersey 


ITH the effects of last summer’s 

drought that exterminated the 
fish in many streams largely overcome 
by wholesale restocking operations of 
the State Fish and Game Commission, 
New Jersey anglers face the prospect 
of lively sport during the present trout 
season. Thousands of adult trout are 
being liberated every day under direc- 
tion of wardens, to supplement the 
heavy fall planting of fish, so that 
there will be no lack of speckled 
beauties when artificial flies begin to 
dance over the ripples and pools. 

The planting of trout is being con- 
centrated in the natural trout brooks 
of the northern counties. Brown trout 
and brook trout, raised at the great 
fish hatchery at Hackettstown, will 
predominate in this season’s distribu- 
tion. Rainbow trout are being released, 
but in diminished numbers, as experi- 
ence has shown that the rainbow, while 
popular with anglers, leaves the brooks 
and runs into the sea, making it an 
uneconomical fish for restocking pur- 
poses. Large numbers of brown trout 
are being placed in some of the south 
Jersey streams where other trout will 
not thrive. Most of the waters in the 
southern countries, however, are better 
suited for bass, pike and perch. 

New Jersey’s methods of restocking 
have made its trout streams a para- 
dise for eastern anglers. Fished out 
long ago but for the annual replenish- 
ment of the supply, these streams now 
afford sport that otherwise would be 
available only for the angler who could 
seek it in distant states. In many of 
the streams that are fished the hardest, 
the state will continue restocking right 
through the open season, so that at no 
time need anglers lack for sport. In 
addition to the adult trout now being 
liberated, hundreds of thousands of 
fry and fingerlings have been placed 
in feeders of the main trout streams 
during the past year, where, as they 
grow, they naturally work their way 
into the deeper waters. 

Twenty-five trout a day is the liberal 
bag limit allowed by state laws. Fish- 
ing clubs have an unwritten law, how- 
ever, that no sportsman shall take 
more fish than he can use. 





Gorilla Sanctuary 


Ae the request of the Belgian Am- 
bassador to the United States, 
Professor Carl Akeley of the Ameri- 
can Museum of National History is 
collecting data from the National Park 
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Service of the Department of the In- 
terior on the management and control 
of National Parks as practiced in this 
country. 

The material is to be used in con- 
nection with the formation of a great 
National Park and Gorilla Sanctuary 
to be projected by the Government of 
Belgium in the Belgian Congo in South 
Africa. Two years ago Professor 
Akeley visited the Belgian Congo to 
collect information on gorillas and he 
found a situation suggesting the neces- 
sity of establishing a sanctuary and 
research station for the purpose of 
preserving these fast disappearing 
animals so that they might be the sub- 
ject of intimate study. 

This proposal was enthusiastically 
endorsed by Baron de Cartier, the 
Belgian Ambassador to the United 
States, who has worked very earnestly 
in its behalf. As the matter now 
stands the original proposal for the 
gorilla sanctuary has been developed 
into one for a great national park com- 
prising probably the most beautiful 
scenic region in Africa and some 
splendid game fields. In 1919 the King 
and Queen of the Belgians during their 
visit to the United States toured sev- 
eral of the national parks, being 
tremendously impressed with the ex- 
ample set by this Government in pre- 
serving the flora and fauna and the 
most conspicuous examples of American 
scenery in national parks for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
It is understood that as a result of 
their trip the Royal Forests of Belgium 
have been made into a national park. 


Jack Miner and the Birds 


ATURE lovers who have followed 

the work of Jack Miner, bird lover 
and conservationist, will be pleased to 
know that he has written a book con- 
cerning his experience. On his prop- 
erty at Kingsville, Ontario, countless 
flocks of wild Canada geese and other 
water fowl congregate each season. 

This condition was brought about by 
Mr. Miner’s earnest desire to see 
migratory birds given a square deal, 
and was in one sense the origin of the 
game refuge idea. Since the modest 
beginning of the work many years ago, 
the founder of this great haven has 
delivered countless lectures on the sub- 
ject of wild life preservation; his place 
among the leading conservationists of 
America has indeed been well earned. 

Readers of FOREST AND STREAM who 
have followed Jack Miner’s work will 
welcome this volume and we recom- 
mend it to those who are not familiar 
with his accomplishments. 

“Jack Miner and the Birds” may be 
obtained by addressing Manly F. 
Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, Canada. The 
price is three dollars, postpaid. 
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Lemaire Three-Change Binoculars 
THE Lemaire Three-Change Binocu- 

lar appeals very strongly to lovers 
of the out of doors because it really 
is three Binoculars in one. 


By merely turning the tops of these 
glasses, the powers are changed. This 
construction renders these Binoculars 
suitable for every possible out-door 
purpose and accounts for the ever-in- 
creasing popularity of these glasses, 


Touring With Raymond 
Spears 


(Continued from page 271) 


more per gallon of gasolene than when 
I took what came. 


Here and there the chain garage idea 
has developed. Such garages along a 
national highway are obliged to give 
good service to retain tourist traffic, If 
there were chain garages along a high- 
way, all of which gave good service, the 
tourist would go to those garages alone. 
In a measure, car service stations are 
chain garages, especially the Ford 
garages, which are under the strictest 
—perhaps the only general and con- 
stant — supervision. The result is, 
tourist traffic in all makes of cars drifts 
to the authorized Ford stations. 


Some of the trails of painted blazes 
are developed and maintained by ga- 
rages, among others. This is the nucleus 
of the chain garage system. But the 
individual garages have their own code, 
although the great highway organiza- 
tions do seek to approve of only good 
and honest local business, as_ hotels, 
garages, and in a lesser degree, mer- 
chants. When a tourist finds himself 
fleeced in every town he patronizes all 
along a trail, he puts the blame on the 
trail, and warns all others against its 
route. ; 


The tourist who knows what is the 
matter with a car, and demands that 
the garage fix it, is apt to have better 
service than one who brings a car in 
with “something the matter of it.” But 
the driver who says one thing is the 
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A New Thrill 
for the Bait Caster 


_ Here’s a welcome surprise for bait casters—a 
light weight rod of almost unbelievable flexibility 
and balanee—the first real development in 20 
years. 


It casts with the ease of a 
tournament rod—yet when 
you hook a big one the rod is 
there with rugged strength 
and marvelous action. 


This Amazing Rod 


is made possible by the Rich- 
ardson reinforced tip and 
second joint; by the exclusive 
Richardson design of long tip 
and short butt joint; by the 
use of special steels and fine 
tempering. 


You don’t have to fear 
your rod will ‘take a set”’ 
nor to baby it so that it will 
not be broken. This is the 
rod Sheridan Jones approved 
so highly in ‘“Outers’’; that 
Ozark Ripley referred to 
when he wrote, “it is a revela- 
tion to those who consider 
split bamboo as the only kind 
for delicate casting.” It is 
called 


BROOKSIDE 99 


Write for full particulars or 
this rod and others; high 
grade rods for every kind of 
fishing. We'll arrange for 
you to see them; also the 
world famous Talbot Reels 
and the genuine Harrimac 
landing nets. (They fold in 
your pocket.) 


Write your name in the coupon belowand we'll 
send you information by return mail that will 
interest you greatly. 





RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
524 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


Send me full particulars of the 99 and other | 
rods, Talbot Reels, Harrimac Landing Nets and 
other modern fishing equipment. 


NAME... 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


Makes good 
Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. .12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made KEasy.”’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. 


shots of poor ones. 


116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 
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Here is the first Ithaca gun, and it has stood 
use and abuse for 42 years, not one cent was 
ever spent on it for repairs and it’s in perfect) 
working order and still outshoots all comers. 













Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


1 oe hunt, camp in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easytouse,ab- 
solutely harmless. Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
eign countries, or 
direct by mailon 
receipt of price. 

BLACK FLAG |=: 

_ Smallwood & Eagle Sts. ay 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Nation’s Insecticide 


BR gh) ili di is Fis ee iS se Ni Baa 
Schill: G 
chilling Auto-Camp 
THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 
A perfect bed. Frame constructed of pressed steel, 
all parts attached. Only Mattress Fabric with support- 
ing elements and resting surface woven into one com- 
plete unit. Not the canvas cot type but a real sagless 
spring mattress. CAN’T TANGLE OR KINK. Water- 
proof tent. Outfit set up or collapsed in 3 minutes. 
NO BEDS TO TOTE. NO STAKES TO DRIVE. Fur- 
nished either set up with or detached from car, FROM 
FACTORY TO YOU. 


For 1924 Catalogue address Dept. E. 
L. F. SCHILLING CO., Salem, 0. 


WEAR HAND-MADE BOOTS 
Built Strictly to Your Measure 


Comfortable as a slipper. Quality 
built into them to stand hard service. 


Prices Are Exceptionally Reasonable 








Send for Catalog—State your need. 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO 
714 West Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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= Catalog Free 


Double guns for 

game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel 
trap guns $100 up. 


_ ITHACA GUN CO., Box25, Ithaca; N.Y. 


Té will identify you. 


“Five minutes walk from 
Grand Central Station’ 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


236 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of High Grade Rifles 


in .25 Whelen, 7 mm., .30-06 Springfield, .35 Whelen and .400 Whelen calibers 
for target shooting and American and African big game. SPRINGFIELD, 
MAUSER, and B. S. A. rifles remodeled and restocked. SPECIAL equipment for 
hunters, including specially designed featherweight eiderdown sleeping robe. 
Send for illustrated circular. 








Send for FREE BOOK 
NANA HANSELMAN'S £5e83]9| | ““ronteg-avar parts 











AND WHEN " 


Gives the frog his natural freedom 


Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
ws ae Se Fags esting angling hints. ‘Tells what baits 
G, to use for every kind of fishing. 
: Postal gets it! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10258 Fogg st, seu) Bend, Ind / 





“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS “WHITE CANOES” 


“White Built’? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs Send for Catalog 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 


BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8 power lenses. French make. 
Central focusing and width ad- 
justment. Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. 


8 Power $8.75 C.O.D. 


Big Value 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-5, Trenton, N. J. 











BECOME A 


* EANDSCAPE 
FO ARCHITECT 


«a8 Dignified, Exclusive Profession 
i not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 
















Nab — money-making and big fees. 
ae $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
eel, by experts. Easy to master under our 
, 77 correspondence methods. Diploma award- 
peese—“ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916, Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 














U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All carbines have the new oS 5 
1899 stocks. The barrels, actions and parts l 
are either new, or have been refinished by the 
| Govy’t and are equal to new. Krag Sporting Rifles 


| $14. Krag Rifles $12.50. Also Krag parts. Send 


for | for new catalog. 


| W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0, North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
SPORTSMEN . 


D. Appleton & Com- | 
pany have purchased 
the complete line of 
books heretofore pub- 
lished by the Stewart, 


einnati, it willbe SUPER 32 POLICE 
ir endeavor to carry 

ihetnis liston the same {| AUTOMATIC 
high plane and _ to 
greatly augment it. 








ieee | 15-shot super automatic 
ae ae like those used by German 
Ee ili 3 xtr 
and watnre should have the Appleton catalog of iy ate vias Never tutes this 
famous books on these subjects. was any 15-shot, 32-Cal. Automatic offered 
at. this: (pricesjc6 occ centers $8.75 


SOME APPLETON LEADERS World’s Famous Luger, 30-Cal...... 21.00 

Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 Cal., Special at......... 
Wm. Bruette’s—The Complete Dog Book. SATISFACTION 
J. A. Henshall’s—Book of The Black Bass. GUARANTEED 
¥. E. Brimmer’s—Autocamping. Send No Money. Pay 
Hy. S. Watson’s—The Outdoorsman’s Handbook. Postman Our. Price, 
0. W. Smith’s—Casting Tackle and Methods, Plus Postage. 


J. A. McGuire’s—In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands. All Brand-New Guns. Use 
and scores of others. Standard Ammunition. 


POCKET AUTOMATIC 


For dependable construc- 
tion and smoothness of 
action this 7-shot, 25-cal. 
automatic cannot be 
heatekce to veres ae $6.25 















Send for our handsome catalog with co loved pictures— 
Jreeon request, and get your name on our marling list 
to receive annoncements of new books. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York WATTS are co. 


11 Warren St., Dept. 554 NEW YORK CITY 

















matter, when it is something else, has 
something to learn 

Garage workers dislike certain types 
of work. Thus, some of them are in- 
dignant at the idea of putting on 
chains for a tourist, for the driver 
ought not to be too proud to do that 
himself. Filling the radiator and the 
tires are other tasks the garage help is 
not fond of doing. But the great oil 
company filling stations are giving ser- 
vice that in a large measure is driving 
the proud garage help from their stand. 
In the west and south, when one fills 
with gasolene it often happens that one 
of the station workers tests all the 
tires, fills the radiator, tests the battery 
and makes sure the car is equipped for 
desert and highway. Moreover, tips are 
resented in some of these stations, as 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, in one station, 
and in many western garages the work- 
ers do not care for gratuities. 

Generally speaking, however, tips are 
not resented. Occasionally a wiper or 
filler hangs around with the obvious in- 
tention of forcing a tip. There are 
touring outfits that look like easy 
money, and the garage staffs in certain 
kinds of regions, as the big resort 
towns, make a business of adding to 
their income on the side by going after 
tips, some of them with actual inso- 
lence. It is not difficult to resent such 
importunity, and it is foolish to allow 
the practice to affect one’s own pocket- 
book overmuch. 

A good many garages, especially in 
communities that live on tourists that 
come by railroads as well as automo- 
biles, resent the camping tourists. They 
make one uncomfortable because of 
tents, and other obvious outdoor equip- 
ment. This bearing is commonest at ga- 
rages which are run in connection with 
hotels. They think that they and the 
hotels gain nothing from the campers. 
It therefore is worth while for a tourist 
in an automobile carying a camping 
equipment to avoid as many of these 
hotel garages as possible. They carry 
their resentment so far as to work 
against local camp grounds in their 
home towns, and not infrequently show 
their indignation toward local tourists 
who seek to have home towns repay the 
courtesies all tourists enjoy throughout 
the country in parks and resorts. 

My old car, good enough to swing 
7,000 miles over all kinds of roads, 
sometimes excited the derision of ga- 
rage help. 

“Huh! Here comes a Rolls-Royce— 
Make room, there!” one home-town ga- 
rage manager called out as I rolled into 
the establishment. Right there the 
garage lost the sale of two tires, and 
repairs of a few hundred dollars. 

It does not pay to patronize garages 
where the help is impudent or obse- 
quious. Either type of service is apt to 
be expensive. What one goes to a gar- 
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age for is work on the automobile, and 
the sole question is whether it is done 
well at a fair price. Every garage has 
its own individuality, and when the per- 
sonality of a garage indicates good 
work and honesty, that is all one needs. 
Garage mechanics of the best type are 
not servants, and it is not worth while 
to try to shine among inferiors in pat- 
ronizing garages. I mean, of course, 
for the average tourist the best way is 
to seek good work rather than personal 
attentions. 

There are some garages which loom 


tourists. One may go thousands of 
miles and not see anything questionable. 
Unquestionably, people go into fences 
for stolen cars, way stations on the 
bootlegging runs, and *stand literally 
among thieves, without dreaming of the 
actual conditions. Generally speaking, 
the tourist will pass through unscathed, 
but he would better keep on guard and 
not take too many or too long chances. 
Whispering corner groups, youths with 
hats aslant, lips raised at one corner, 
sidelong glances, and a distinct air of 
nervous expectancy—whiskey runners, 
car-thieves and criminal bands have 
their rendezvous in certain garages. 
Tourists, unconsciously, fall among 
these—and it is just as well to watch 
one’s outfit. 

One should have a price list of all 
parts for his car. These are issued by 
automobile manufacturers, and if one 
knows the costs of parts, he will have a 
fair basis for estimating the costs of 
repair jobs. It should not cost much 
more to put in a part than to pay for 
the part, except when the motor is torn 
down, or similar work is done, to put in 
a chunk costing a dollar, or so. 

A good many repair jobs come from 
lack of lubrication. Springs break, if 
they aren’t properly oiled, or better yet, 
greased. Gear cases must be watched. 
Some gears throw oil, lately grown so 
popular, and ought to be filled with 
grease. If the car owner greases his 
car, it is apt to be done right. Garage 
help, unless the garage makes a spe- 
cialty of oiling and greasing cars, dis- 
likes to take care of greasing and oiling 
jobs, and are pretty sure to neglect 
some places, even when.paid to do a 
full oiling and greasing job. Some ga- 
rage workers feel about greasing a car 
as they do about putting on chains for 
a tourist. They just won’t do it, if they 
can help it. 

The auto owner, however, should be 
considerate. The garage man who waits 
beside the trail in the desert, in the 
mountain cross-road, or who faces the 
difficulties of outrageous competition, 
has his own troubles. Suppose there 
was no garage out there in the desert? 
Suppose it was two hundred miles, in- 
stead of twenty miles, to a garage when 
something goes wrong. 
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William. Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Qur CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLING LAWS; 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL INDEX” de- 


Established 1f22 scribing outfits for angling for various Game 


Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Fly Casting Tackle Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet............. $10.00 (Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“MANCO,” 81, to 9% feet 15.00 “PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 91% feet........ 28.00 eRe hs BAIT, $18.00; BAIT CAST- 

“H. L. LEONARD,” 714 to 914 feet NG (3 Agates) 
Mi i “H. L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 

SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS cy 82 ft. wa pad 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 5. niet eee 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH 2.7! pegeeen ei 
eine 2: BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 

oa Ede tA Multiplying) 

“ “JERSEY,” No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
Reed see EORTRGUT LINES “MANCO,” No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated... 
30-Yd. Size D E F “CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5,40 $4.80 ea. “MEEK,’’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 10.50 9125 8.25 “ $30.00 to 38.00 
“BEWTZ Hi -) Level Winding .c.¢ 2s sels s s0 clos 20.00 

“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS ALINES=BRAIDED. SILK—80-YD. LENGTHS 

For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet...........044 Ee a tee 
For Wet Fly—3 Wweights—=6 feet 4. 5 Drab; or, Black 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES Salt Water Tackle 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular..............$2.00 doz. RODS 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2,40 75 Hy, SEWONARD: “Tarponva.veas<ccsce 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 3. “ H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle..........°7.: 
BEST “WET TROUT FLIES inal et oman vo Bonefish. . 
Tither Ser a Tee = : MILLS’ $ 2 arpon f 
Dither Regular or Light Tied............ $1.50 doz. MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle......... 28.00 
‘“ ” H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt).... 48.25 
Peeee lon WAGERS MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 25.00 
(The Only Perfect Waders) MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28.00 
IDENGGHINS Stocking “INCAE Geo yc css cee evn ace gls.00 MONARCH Weakfish 13.75 
eo LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 14.00 
TROMSHERS, “Stocking Meets. cc eiciin as acetic s 21.00 . yy ee p : 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet., Stocking Hest... 25.00%) | J VOre pare pos ee eek age) 2+ 580-06 
ad, 5 u a 4 « RIC Oo eeee . 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0........ 65.00 
Pee ee COS) ANDY BOXES MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish.......+.-.---+-- 30.00 
BOXES with compartments.......... $0.60 to $15.00 J. VOM HOFE Surf.......... 35.00 
BOXES with individual clips....... COO? 6.50 PELE See. eae ee ee Phe) Ga oer. 
BOOKS (clips or pockets).... 16.25 MONARCH Surf 














Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 





Metropolitan Camp Goods have SLEEP ON AIR ina 
. i tood the test for 10 years and are 
It Fits the Run 2 i 
: ie ene a xm recommended by thousands of satis- Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
« 
WHALL’S UTILITY fied. customers as the most reliable al 
TENTS for outdoor purposes. 





Storm and Bug Proof ¢ 
Can be set up by one §62fF Interested in a Real Auto- 


an * a : tes. 4 
person in five awe Camp Outfit Send To-day for 


Sewed ‘in floor. 


Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 4 
Jointed Pole and Carry- Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
ing Cases, Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., ia Athol, Mass. 








TROUT FISHING, by the NEW NATURE METHOD, is now a COMPLETE SUCCESS. IF YOU 
CANNOT HOOK TROUT ON THE SURFACE, YOU CAN HOOK THEM NEAR THE BOTTOM 
WITH CORRECT COPIES OF THE FOOD THEY EAT. Tiny nature flies, wingless nymphs, 
caddis creeper, Helgramite, shrimp, little minnows, small crickets, grasshoppers, small crawfish. 
ALL are excellent floaters, must have shot to sink them. It’s simple, without lessons or trials 
the amateur becomes an EXPERT. Anglers soon tire of nondescript bugs and plugs, which are 
changed every season, and turn to the logical system to be convinced of a higher and better style. 
Send One Dollar for Reduced Price Sample Card of a Choice Six Flies and Nymphs. 


LOUISRHEAD ties NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS «»LURES 


FOR EARLY SPRING HIGHWATER, STREAM OR LAKE, BROOK gb 

LARGE BLACK OR YELLOW PLUME NYMPH, 50c. ALSO YELLOW HELGRAMITE, seer THE 
BEST FLIES IN SPRING FOR CERTAIN LUCK ARE SET OF 12 TINY NATURE FLIES, $2.50. SET 
OF 4 TINY REVERSE FLOATERS, $1.00. SET OF 6 STONE FLIES, $2.40, MADE OF CORK TO 
FLOAT. REGULAR NATURE FLIES FOR APRIL AND MAY COPIED EXACT FROM NATURAL 
INSECTS, $2.50 DOZEN, CAREFULLY TIED AND REVISED BY THE Inventor and his Assistants. 


Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists. 
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Geneva Superior Binoculars 


“Brings the View Close to You” 





A Binocular for every use. Nine 
superior styles for you to choose 
from. Every one noted for its 
clearness and bright illumination. 
Here is the ideal glass for the out- 
doors, whether you hunt, camp, fish 
or just roam through the woods. 


*‘Let Geneva bring the view 


close to you. 


$12. to $40. 


If your dealer does not carry the 
Geneva Superior Binocular, write 
us and we will supply you direct. 
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GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
36 Linden St., Dept. F, Geneva, New York 
DEALERS: 


PTTTUTIUTIITITSTOUIUMILUe UMUUMIO TUES UOTE H TULUM ESOP TOR UUL OA UT O01 
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SELF TAUGHT” 
AWEL'S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS cUIDES 


4 NS to-date information in handy | 
i 4 form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doingcar- 
cain e Ry pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
t 3 im give oo instruction on 
f) how to:—Use Tools and Steel 
“a Square, Make Joints, Draw 
fag and Read Plans, Estimate, 
Wy Frame Roofs and Houses, 
Ww Lay outWork, Build Stairs, Do 
Saw Mill Work, Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 


1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 


Swers teach quickly. Coupon gives free ex- A 
amination. No money now. Nothing to, “<< 
postman, Pay only if youare satisfied. 

Sd 3 a THEO. AUDEL&CO.,72 5th Ave., N.Y. City. 
tT tL | CARPENTERS anp BUILDERS GUIDES, 


Send me for free examination AUDEL’ Ss 
4numbers. If satisfactory I will send you $i 


Our distributing plan will interest you. 
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COUPON within 5 days and $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 
INAMECaraameneienceccmcicsies's ccsssceie cscs > cvsceccee 
AGULESS teneaberecerescesccheteecsecesccveccenccet 
OCCIPALMONseenecedsccecetescocveseccassecesececee 
IRCLETENCE sc eccccisceccecceces rcs sec 5M 146 





$4128 


$35 Value 


.32-20 and .38 cal. long. Finest Steet, 
accurate, hard hitting, smooth action. Hammer 
safety and inspection plate. Everyone brand new 
and inspected. : 
Same Extra Special quality cal. 





$12. 95 


GO. scesees 


Pay on ar riv sl our pate price, plus 


SEND NO MONE few cents postage. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed or money back, Order today, NOW 


PRICE CUTTING CO., Dept. 980B, 55 Broadens? New York 
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A kick seldom pays, save in some 
barefaced instances. The tourists gain 
their vengeance against the garages 
that do not play fair, merely by passing 
the word along. The criminal and in- 
competent garages pass out, one by one. 
Time takes care of them, often quickly. 

A tourist owes it to the places where 
he is well taken care of to pass the good 
word along. He will almost surely re- 
member the casual or deliberate unfair- 
ness too long, and forget the square 
deal too soon. That is human nature. 

When all has been said, the fact re- 
mains that garages are surprisingly 
fair and honest. The tourist is unlucky 
who falls often even into the hands of 
good garages—for garages spell trou- 
ble, anyhow. The tourist himself must 
himself stand four-square in his deal- 
ings with the strangers he meets. He 
can leave behind him a warm glow of 
pleasure in having met and done busi- 
ness with a tourist, or he can leave be- 
hind him a lot of resentment against 
all who come from his home state, 
merely by claiming too much. 

Good nature, patience, overlooking, 
and courtesy—these are virtues even in 
the face of some garage man’s penny- 
grabbing. And, in any event, one tours 
to learn, to see, to witness—and it is 
worth while to know all kinds. 
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Dry Fly on the Sourdnahunk 


(Continued from page 263) 


wishes, having been blown out evident- 
ly during a flight. Dark flies, Nos. 10’s 
and 12’s, were then taken with avidity, 
and having no large fiy shaped like an 
ant, I tried Milward’s Butcher, the 
Harlequin, the Alder and the Jungle 
Cock, and found them all very effective. 
Colorists, take note! 


Often on Daicey before sunrise, and 
sometimes on Kidney in the forenoon, 
were found duns of No. 12 size having 
grey bodies, three setae, and translu- 
cent wings with brown-spotted costal 
margins. We called them the “Cahill” 
duns, which of course they were not 
(they were the Ephemera varia), but 
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the Grey Cahill, No. 10, dry, was so 
close an imitation of the body—color, 
shape and size—that they were well 
taken while the No. 15 was not touched 
at all. This may please the formalists. 
Personally, I believe that the manner 
of presentation is a far more material 
factor than color or form, except per- 
haps when the trout are rising wildly 
to a profuse hatch or fall, when a 
fairly exact imitation is essential; and 
after witnessing considerable splash- 
work with short heavy leaders, all the 
muscles of the back and shoulder going 
into the cast, although a good rod will 
do its own casting if not interfered 
with too much, and observing the lack 
of results therefrom, except occasional 
flukes—I hazard the opinion that one 
who fishes “fine and far off,” as 
Charles Cotton called it, and can cast 
lightly a line terminating in a nine or 
ten foot leader tapering down to 3-x or 
4-x drawn gut with a single small eyed- 
fly, wet or dry, will rise sizeable trout 
if the single small eyed-fly, wet or dry, 
aforesaid, bears the slightest resem- 
blance to any one of the 900,000 hexa- 
poda. 

Daicey had its Plecoptera or stone 
flies this past June. Last year I missed 
them, but found some of their exuviae 
on Lost Pond. For example, Perla 
postica, Walker, sometimes came up— 
grey body, head black and yellow 
striped, grey wings folded down on the 
back. The trout seemed to like them, 
and also the Grey Hackle, dry, No. 10, 
that we used when these perlids were 
on. There was also another perlid 
which appeared in July, called, locally, 
the “Salmon Fly,” 1% inches long, 
body and wings grey. Floating Grey 
Hackles killed well when this fly was 
up, but the fly was as large as a No. 4 
hook, and who but a _ butcher carries 
such a mass of steel in his fly box? 


Four different sedges (Trichoptera) 
appeared in numbers during July, be- 
side the “grannom” already mentioned: 
(1) grey body, yellow underneath, 
greyish-brown triangular wings, No. 
12 size, (2) dark body, yellow and black 
head, brownish triangular wings, No. 
10 size, (3) greyish-green body, ringed 
grey, grey triangular wings, No. 12 
size, (4) body grey from thorax to mid- 
dle, green from middle to last ring, tip 
ring brown, grey mottled triangular 
wings, No. 10 size. I’ll let Louis Rhead 
name these “duns.” Various other 
members of this family whose name is 
legion were often seen. The Wickham 
and the Sand Fly did very well when 
the sedges were about, but I didn’t have 
much luck with the three Halford 
sedges. If the sedges are on “when in 
doubt use a Wickham.” 


Once while fishing Jackson Pond, 
which I always found hard to fish, with 
that past-master of long-distance fly- 
casting, Mell Scott, A. C., M. W., U. of 
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W. (Able Canoeman, Master of Wood- 
craft, University of the Woods), there 
appeared a delicate little fly of the or- 
der Plecoptera, with light green body, 
green legs, and translucent greenish 
wings, size No. 15—Mr. Chloroperla 
bilineata. The only thing I had that in 
any way resembled it, a single No. 12 
Apple Green, and the resemblance was 
not so very close after all, was taken 
repeatedly. I found also on many 
ponds a little fly of the order Diptera 
’ with a black body, ringed yellow, and 
transparent wings, size No. 14, and 
used with good results the Partridge 
and Yellow, and also one of Alcock’s 
hackle-point-winged confections, known, 
I believe, as “The Queen of Sheba.” 


Of the Ephemeridae which appear in 
the Sourdnahunk country in June, I 
might mention several of the order 
Siphlurus, such as the S. typicus, brown 
body, ringed light brown, dark thorax, 
large eyes, long narrow translucent 
wings, and two setae, size No. 12, and 
S. alternatus, which has a brown body, 
ringed yellow, and long narrow slatey- 
grey wings, size No. 12, for both of 
which the Quill Gordon, L. S., answered 
well. Then there were various mem- 
bers of the genus Heptagenia with their 
characteristic yellow bodies, such as the 
H. verticis, which has_ translucent 
wings, mottled with greyish-green, size 
No. 12, somewhat resembling the Little 
Yellow May Dun; and another whose 
species name cannot be given, which has 
a yellow body, ringed brown, and trans- 
lucent wings with markings of slatey- 
grey, regularly spaced, size No. 12. 
When these duns were up, and they 
hatched profusely about the middle of 
June, almost any yellow-bodied fly 
(Queen of the Water, Yellow Sally, 
Flight’s Fancy, etc.) would be taken, 
for yellow is the predominant feature 
of them all, as it is of the Leptophlebia 
(mollis?), yellow body, dun wing, size 
No. 15, which often came up. 


About the third week of July there 
appeared in great numbers, before sun- 
rise, on Daicey, an extremely small dun, 
body grey, wings light-dun, head red- 
dish-brown, two setae, size No. 17 
(Baetis pygmea, the smallest of the 
mayflies) and Milward’s No. 15 Blue 
Upright, wet, but made to float with 
Cerolene, proved to be just the thing. 


The small winged black-ants that 
sometimes made Kidney Pond so ex- 
citing last year did not appear this 
summer, but in June several times I 
found another interesting member of 
the order Hymenoptera, body black, 
ringed white, wings translucent and 
mottled, size No. 12. It made quite a 
mouthful for the trout, for its body was 
rather large compared to its wings. 
Having nothing closer than one of Al- 
cock’s hackle-point-winged nondescripts 
which happened to have a_ black-and- 
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white body, but was otherwise entirely 
unlike, I profited nothing by this insect. 
A Halford Brown Ant with a white 
spiral wound on the body would have 
been a good imitation. 


Bulging trout are the béte noire of 
every dry-fly man, and knowing from 
last year’s experience about this vicious 
habit of the big trout of Daicey, after, 
and sometimes during, the Mayfly 
hatch, I went up this time armed with 
two sets of nymphs, a half-dozen so- 
called “humpback” nymphs, which I 
ordered by mail and never would have 
bought had I seen them first, for they 
resembled nothing that ever had 
tracheal gills, and a half-dozen which 
were as pretty imitations of nymphs as 
it is possible to make—both sets from 
the same tackle shop, too. They were 
not taken, however, and believing that 
they were too small—they were No. 
10’s, and the Green May nymph is at 
least as large as a No. 6—I clipped the 
wings of several larger flies and tied 
them down over the shoulders in the 
most approved fashion. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, and I believe no trout 
were taken on nymphs up to the time I 
To my way of thinking, nymph 
fishing on water closed to bait fishing is 
very much like poaching, and is but one 
degree removed from using shotted 
hackles or other “under water lures,” 
such as the Caddis Creeper or Trout 
Terror, which Ethics and Good Morals 
will not permit. 


This reminds me, Mr. Fish and Game 


Commissioner, of a thought that was 
_ voiced of Maurice’s guests: What is the 


logic of permitting bait fishing in 


_Sourdnahunk Stream when its fourteen 
_ tributary ponds, from which the trout 
\freely pass to the Stream, and vice 


versa, are all closed to such butchery? 





Fishing in Brooks 


(Continued from page 269) 


several nice fish if you can find a 
good open place to cast, cast the fly 
at the head to float down along the 
rifles or runways. If the current 
runs so as to form a circular bed of 
white foam, drop the fly in the midst, 
let it lie a few seconds, then drag it 
carefully away to (if possible) float 
down some distance; in most cases the 
fish will rise just as the fly leaves the 
foam. While fishing the fly in moun- 
tain brooks is undoubtedly a difficult 
undertaking, even to an expert caster, 
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to overcome the varied obstacles en- 
countered at almost every turn, it is 
after all, in a small way, a delightful 
experience. Even the best of moun- 
tain brooks with plenty of water can- 
not maintain fish over the average of 
eight inches—with a few perhaps up 
to twelve, as the limited food supply 
stunts fish growth. It has been proved 
that sometimes three year old trout 
weigh less than half a pound, which, 
had they been placed in wide, open 
streams containing ample food supply, 
would in the same period weigh over 
three pounds, and that is the reason 
why I have advocated that mountain 
brooks should not be fished, but left 
alone entirely for breeding purposes. 

We now come to the trout of the 
meadow brooks, running through 
valleys of wild or cultivated land, 
rippling along at a good pace some- 
times deep and narrow, at other times 


wide and shallow. The former may 
be weedy, with grasses, cress, and 
other aquatic vegetation. Sometimes 


the sides are lined with willow and 
elderberry trees that thrive best in 
damp situations under the roots of 
which trout find good lurking places to 
hide. In fishing such places one has 
quite. as many obstacles to overcome 
as when fishing a mountain brook, 
only they are of a different kind, and 
personally I still prefer to use the fly 
and the same light, delicate outfit, 
though the fish may at times attain a 
much larger size; indeed they will 
often average ten ‘to twelve inches be- 
cause of a much more abundant 
variety of food. In the summer the 
water is a sort of trap for number- 
less grasshoppers, crickets, cater- 
pillars, winged and creeping insects 
living in the grassy meadows. In 
addition, the water itself is in places 
choked with weeds to which cling a 
good supply of shrimps, snails, beetles 
and other aquatic fish food. 

In fishing such water, a personal 
knowledge of the best places to fish is 
of great service, though not nearly so 
much so as in the case of the mountain 
brook. You may cast by chance, any- 
where and fish up against the water- 
flow in open spaces anywhere to get 
rises in most unlikely spots that will 
contain fish surprisingly large from so 
small a brook. I fear the average 
angler will prefer the worm as a bait, 
with a mistaken idea it is easier to 
work and more effective, but if he 
will try the very small floating fly in 
the method I suggested for mountain 
brooks he will soon find a difference 
largely in favor of it, both as to ease 
in getting to difficult places and more 
success in netting greater numbers of 
fish. 


After the middle of June the angler 
will find it a pleasing change to use 
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live or artificial grasshoppers, crickets 
and other baits on small No. 6 or No. 
8 hooks, cast lightly or dropped softly 
on the surface, then for a short while 
let the live bait make a rumpus and 
kick around, or if artificial baits are 
tried, have the rod tip manipulate the 
baits so that it acts lifelike on the 
surface. Even in the deepest parts of 
the brook, trout will run up to the sur- 
face so that it is needless to fish the 
bottom. In fishing the more open 
meadow brooks, far greater success 
will accrue if you stay well back from 
the sides, keeping low, kneeling or 
creeping to stalk the fish. In open 
water trout are exceedingly shy and 
wary; even the rod, when seen moving 
against the sky will drive trout to 
cover in some hole or under a rock 
quite a distance away. 


Choosing the Gun and Load 


(Continued from page 272) 


may have a hundred shots at squirrels, 
woodchucks, coyotes, or vermin, for 
every shot at a deer. An occasional 
miss seldom is expensive, and is of little 
consequence in comparison to the 
opportunity to shoot frequently at low 
cost. The backwoodsman is nearly al- 
ways a far better hunter, a better game 
shot, a better estimator of distance in 
the woods, and a better tracker of 
wounded game than the city sportsman. 
He will get more shots because he sees 
more game to shoot at, and that because 
he has a woodsman’s eyes instead of 
the eyes of an indoor worker. He is in 
far better condition to use a light 
caliber or a weak cartridge effectively 
than the man whose training has been 
different. 

The reason why so many backwoods 
hunters still use the .30-30, the .25-35, 
.25 Rimless and the .32 Special; the 
.38-40, or the .44-40, is because they 
find them sufficiently deadly for the 
short range woods shooting to which 
they are accustomed. Besides, none of 
these rifles is hard to clean, the car- 
tridges may be obtained practically any- 
where. The calibers fit the needs and 
the pocketbook of the shooter. A look 
over the following list will give a good 
idea of how different cartridges com- 
pare in cost. The prices are list, but 
are used because retail prices vary so 
greatly and the list prices give a better 
idea of the relative differences in price 
between the different cartridges com- 
monly used for big game shooting. 

$28 to $42 per 1,000 
.25-20, .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, 
classes. 
About $62 per 1,000 

.32-40 low power smokeless, .38-55 

black, .25-35, -.25 Rem., 351 
W.C.F., .25-86 Marlin. 


all 
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$72 per 1,000 
.30-30, .30 Rem., .22 H.P., .303 Sav- 
age, .382 Special, .32-40 High 
Power. 
$80 per 1,000 


.250-3000 Savage, .35 Auto, .45-70 
H.V., .401 self-loading. 


$90-$94 per 1,000 
.30-40 Krag, 8 M. M.. Mauser, 7 
M. M. Mauser, 6.5 M. M. Mann- 
licher, 6 M. M. Lee, .88 W.C.F., 
.300 Savage, .303 British, regular. 


$104 per 1,000 


.30-1906 all hunting loads, .35 
W.C.F., 9 M. M. Mauser and 
Mannlicher, .256 Newton, and 


.303 British Spitzer. 


$114 per 1,000 
.405 W.C.F. 


A glance at this list will make it 
obvious why the .25-20, .32-40, .44-40, 
.25-35, .380-30, .80 Remington, .32 
Special, etc., are popular, and why 
they will continue to be so with the 
average hunter who is not a military 
target shot, a member of the N. R. A., 
or a reloading nut. 

In selecting the caliber of rifle, 
therefore, it is undoubtedly the best of 
judgment to decide about what caliber 
will cover all of your shooting to the 
best possible advantage; will be 
neither too powerful, too weak, too 
expensive, or too short-ranged to take 
care of the average shot to best ad- 
vantage. Then choose what you be- 
lieve is the most accurate, easily ob- 
tained, and most suitable cartridge in 
that price class. 


MEMBER of the N. R. A. who 
does a large proportion of mili- 
tary target shooting, for which he 
would probably use cheap government 
issue or special match ammunition, 
and for which he would likely reload 
considerably would be foolish to buy 
anything but a .30-1906. 
A trapper who never uses anything 
but factory ammunition and needs 
nothing but a light rifle of moderate 
power would be far better off with a 
.25-20, or a .25-35; or a .380-30 and a 
.22 pistol. The .30-1906, or .280 Ross 
would be nothing short of a white 
elephant for such a purpose because 
it would be both too expensive to 
shoot, and too hard to keep free from 
metal fouling. Besides it would be 
too powerful for most purposes and 
would make entirely too much noise 
when noise was by no means desired. 
Cartridges like the .22 long rifle, 
.25-20, .44-40, .25-35, .30-30, .80 Rem- 
ington, .250-3000, or .382 Special, and 
the .30-1906 in certain loads stand out 
from some of the others because they 
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contain certain definite advantages in 
value received for price paid, that 
have made them leaders in their re- 
spective classes. 


The man who actually learns to 
shoot a rifle is he who gets plenty of 
practice. An occasional string of 
rapid fire at a stone or clod of dirt on 
a hill, an afternoon’s practice on 
chucks, crows, or other vermin, or a 
day or two at serious target shooting, 
each serve to keep a man in form. 


OOSE shooting is no longer legal 

anywhere in the United States. 
Large bear are practically confined to 
Alaska. Not one in a million of us go 
hunting in Africa. Our big game is 
deer, elk, coyotes, black bear, and the 
smaller stuff that used to be con- 
sidered small game. It pays to choose 
the cartridge accordingly. 





Mosquito, Moose, and 
Mascalonge 


(Continued from page 268) 


this way the Indian brings his furs to 
the company store to pay up last year’s 
bill and to get credit for the coming 
year. 

Yes, maybe the company does give 
$500 worth of food and clothing for a 
$3,000 season’s furs, but that’s better 
than to let greedy free traders come in 
and give them $50 worth of useless 
trinkets for it and let them starve dur- 
ing the winter. There are few Indians 
whom the company has not held over a 
poor year. 

These Indians, as is their practice, 
had but the one big canoe for the entire 
crew and all their dunnage, then each 
had a single-bladed paddle. I have seen 
an Indian and his squaw with a family 
of seven children and their camp equip- 
ment traveling in one canoe. Every 
member down to the four-year-old had 
a paddle and used it. The outfit looks 
like a big centipede crawling down the 
lake. But they travel fast and steady. 


A® they passed, each gave the conven- 

tional greeting of the trail, a couple 
of “Ughs.” They stalked steadily down 
the trail, each footstep a slow and de- 
liberate stride, unhurried and _ sure. 
Upon the rare occasion when a foot 
slipped from the corduroy, a smooth, 
easy sinking to the knees took the place 
of a stumbling forward pitch. From 
the back each looked like a huge pack 
mounted on two short legs. Quickly 
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Hoffman Magnum Rifle 
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FREE? 
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and silently the heavily burdened file 
swung around a bend and disappeared. 

After a frantic sweeping of the 
“skeets” and sweat, we shouldezved “our 
junk” and stumbled on. The trail 
quickly assumed a dryer, firmer base 
and gradually the corduroy was dis- 
placed by a smooth, deeply worn groove 
in the dark, fibrous earth of the swamp 
border. It was really not the edge of 
the swamp, but a broad, flat island, a 
few inches above the level of the 
swamp. Then a clearing and the bank 
of a ten-foot channel that wound into 
the clearing and curled out again as 
quickly as it had entered. 


A lazy snail’s pace current showed 
our direction and after a fly-fighting 
stretch of stiff shoulders and aching 
backs we hurried into the canoes and 
shoved off around the bend. Bushes 
crowded down over the low, moss deep 
bank, making it look like an alley 
through the fern and palm department 
of a florist’s greenhouse, while the 
humid swamp odors heightened the im- 
pression. Only the mosquitoes reminded 
us that this was Quebec in July. 

A snake would have developed curva- 
ture of the spine in following that 
creek. 


FTER what seemed to be miles the 

channel edged over towards the 
base of one of the hills which stood at 
the edge of the broad swamp plain and 
then widened into little coves and nar- 
rowed till the paddles touched the 
bushes at either side. The banks on the 
hillward side became firmer, lilies 
crowded the small recesses in the chan- 
Here a sandy bottom was clearly 
visible through the three-foot depth of 
clear water—it was strangely uneven 
and pitted in big cup-shaped prints. 
The bank sod was torn and broken, the 
wet sandy strip at the edge showed a 
hopeless confusion of big hoof prints; 
it looked like a barnyard. 


We had seen them before and occa- 
sionally a moose or a pair of red deer 
had been sighted across a lake, but 
never had we seen a watering place 
with such a churn of hoof prints. 

Our progress became more careful 
and silent; we followed the channel 
more closely as it turned about as 
though lost. Doc was leading when I 
saw him dig his paddle deep into a 
silent backwater that brought the canoe 
to a quick rest. He was at a bend that 
curved into another cove snuggling up 
to the hills. The cove was small, not 
more than twenty feet across; its 
smooth, dark waters were choked with 
a blanket of green lily pads. 

In the center, belly deep in the cool 
water, stood a magnificent bull moose. 
I never saw a bigger thing on four legs, 
short of Barnum’s pachyderms or the 
sloppy hippo at the zoo. 
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But there was nothing sloppy about 
this bird, he moved slowly, lazily, and 
without apparent effort. His great 
head was lowered, ripping up mouth- 
fuls of green lily pads by the roots; 
then he raised his head, the heavy 
haired mane and throat dripping water 
and streaming lily strands hanging 
from his mouth. He moved indolently 
towards us, coming into shallow water, 
pulling up pads as he came. We were 
concealed by the curtain of branches 
which choked the creek channel; the 
wind was blowing towards us; he raised 
his dripping head to munch the luscious 
mouthful of pads and stems. He was 
not ten feet away, facing us, his near- 
sighted little eyes looking in our direc- 
tion, but not seeing us. The huge head 
was crowned by broad spreading ant- 
lers that swept back over his shoulders 
as he swung at the swarm of flies. 

He was a monster, a beauty. He 
grunted and snorted, and then, kneel- 
ing, rolled over in the shallow water 
and stumbled again to his feet, wet and 
glistening, like a dark, shining metal 
statue, 





On the Trail of Old Lobo 
(Continued from page 273) 


would disappear in a flash and the 
chance of a lifetime would be gone. 

I have no faith in aiming over a 
target to make up for the drop of the 
bullet. It is too uncertain and usually 
results in failure. I did not dare take 
a chance on losing a moment to change 
the sights or even to kneel for a 
steadier shot, but took quick aim and 
fired. The wolf whirled, snarled and 
bit at his foreleg. The guide said, 
“You heet him, doctor.” Two more 
quick shots while he was jumping and 
snarling apparently did not reach him, 
but served only to help him locate us, 
and when he did so he disappeared like 
a flash into the woods. My heart was 
in my mouth for I feared I had lost 
him. 

We walked around the edge of the 
lake and perhaps twenty minutes later 
reached the spot where old lobo had 
stood. Extensive blood stains on the 
shore made us think he was badly hit. 
We certainly hoped so for we wanted 
to get this grim terror of the North, 
who annually kills from twenty to 
thirty deer besides a host of smaller 
animals. He fears nothing but man 
and when very hungry does not hesi- 
tate to attack him. The Canadian gov- 
ernment offers a liberal bounty for 
every wolf killed. 
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An occassional drop of blood on the 
leaves or twigs showed us where he 
had gone into the “bush.” Unfortu- 
hately there was no snow. With con- 
siderable difficulty we followed his trail 
for perhaps fifty yards, then we lost it 
and neither of us could find a trace. 
The Indian circled and recircled but 
finally came in and said he could find 
no track. 

Failure again stared me in the face. 
The day was almost gone and the deep 
shadows of the forest were hiding our 
prize. Finally I said, “Frank, look 
once more and if you find that wolf 
I’ll give you five dollars.” He replied, 
“Me try hard,” and started on a wide 
circle. Several minutes later he yelled 
that he had found a drop of blood on 
a leaf. I hastened to him and together 
we followed along the wolf trail. 
Through swale and swamp, over ridges, 
down valleys, and then up over high 
hills with trees and brush so thick we 
could hardly pass. The sun was get- 
ting low. Three times I glimpsed a 
large shadowy form ahead of us, but 
each time it disappeared. Once I fired 
where I thought it should be, but this 
only served to hurry him all the more. 
One other time I tried to run him down 
in a thicket but he could run the faster, 
and a deep bush cut on one of my 
ears discouraged me from that course 
of procedure. 


E found where he had lain baad 

but had hurried on when we ap- 
proached. He went up over a high 
hill and circled back into a swamp. 
Dark was fast approaching and al- 
though we had laboriously tracked the 
wolf for more than a mile we were 
forced to admit that he had outwitted 
us. A trophy more desired by hunters 
than a bearskin or a moose head had 
been almost within our reach, and had 
escaped. I felt sick and disappointed. 


Miles of strange forest and three 
lakes separated us from camp. It was 
almost dark and to have attempted to 
reach camp would have only resulted in 
failure, exhaustion and perhaps a 
broken leg. We had nothing for camp- 
ing out, no blankets, not even our hunt- 
ing coats. We had practically no food, 
save our tea, which we had not used at 
noon, and a little chocolate. Fortu- 
nately just at sundown I shot a par- 
tridge. This assured us of something 
to eat, however primitive the cooking 
of it might be. 


We blazed a tree at the point where 
darkness had forced us to abandon the 
wolf trail, and then we hurried back 
to the little lake where the trail had 
started. Here we gathered together 
firewood for the night, birch to start 
the fire and dead tamarack to keep it 
going. A good fire meant our chief 
comfort, for neither of us had warm 
clothes. The tea I divided and saved 
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America’s Premier Sporting Pistol 
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The Highest Type .22 Automatic Built 
Designed and Manufactured by 
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Semi-Smokeless or Smoke- 
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adjustable for elevation. 









Without tools, it’s 
in 3 pieces in 3 
seconds. 

Ask Your Dealer or Write 
Direct. 

4 Cents for Booklet “‘Is Your Home Really Safe.’ 
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Nature’s Footwear! 
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Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; 
Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
tug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; 
the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, 
You pay express charges both ways. 


THE NAVAJO RUG | 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
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BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


Named from Bear Spring, which water is used exclusively 
18 individual cabins and Bear Spring House. 
for BASS June Ist to July Ist; also Trout and Salmon. 


G. D. MOSHER & SON, Oakland, Maine 








The best of fly fishing 
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Trout and Salmon Fishing 


in Nova Scotia, in virgin waters 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
RATES REASONABLE 


WILLIAM C. RYER 
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NOW BOOKING, HIKING AND CAMPING TRIPS 


The Long Trail in the Green Mountains. Week Trips. 
Two Persons. All equipment and food, $75. Every- 
thing the Best. No Extras. Wonderful Views. Beau- 
tiful Lakelets, Trout Fishing in mountain streams. 
Trail Follows Backbone of Green Mountain Range. 
Large Experience in Northern U. S. and Canadian 
Wilds. Short or Long Trips. One or More Persons. 


BARNEY MERKEL, Surveyor, East Wallingford, Vermont 








Mountain Lake Inn and Brook Trout Preserve, two and 
one-half hours from New York City to Cresco, Pa., rail- 
road station, where you can catch trout and be comfortable. 
Accommodates 50. Steam heat and running hot and cold 
water in every room. Electric lights, telephone and tele- 
graph services. Fifty acre lake and miles of streams 
which are alive with the speckled beauties. Season opens 
for trout April 15. Telephone call 3 R. 4 Canadensis, Pa, 
Write for booklet. 7 room cottage on lake, all improve- 
ments, for rent, 


FRANK W. JANNEY Canadensis, Pa. 





Our First-Aid Kits are essential for campers and practi- 
cal for the home as well. Articles for cuts, burns, and 
minor injuries, with complete directions as to use. 

We will send one for $1 prepaid, or on approval 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY CO. 


534 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 





COMPASS — U. S. ENGINEERS 


$3 delivered, postpaid United States and 
Canada. ORDER NOW—guantity limited. 


Compass Co., P. O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 
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Every Type and Power of 
FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, Etc. 
Catalog Free—200 Glasses. 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. F-5 
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Catalog 
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FOUNDLAND 


CAMP FOR SALE 


Camp on Mooselucmaguntic Lake, one of the Range- 





ley Chain. Furnished to accommodate a party of ten 
or a dozen. Bquipped with running water, bathrooms, 
fireplace in living-room, 40-foot motorboat, rowboats, 


canoe, ete, Located on an island 3 miles from Haines 
Landing, P. O., and about a half mile from west shore 
of lake. In the heart of the best fishing grounds. 
Trout and Salmon. Terms reasonable. 


For particulars write 


F.C. KING 


OQUOSSOC MAINE 





[CANADIAN FISHING 
land HUNTING CLUB 


| Four-fifths interest for sale of Club having 
fonly five members. Territory about one 
A hundred square miles, thirty or more lakes @ 
f and streams. Twenty-eight hours from New § 


A York City. 


| MOOSE, BEAR and BIG TROUT; 


abundant. Twelve-room Club House, and j 
three cabins, furnished. ; 


M. M. BENNETTE 


South Munn Avenue East Orange, N. J. 








FLY FISHING AT 
PACKARD’S CAMPS 


for Small-mouth Black Bass is good from 
June Ist to 30th, and by trolling you can 
catch Sand-locked Salmon every day in 
June. Individual cabins with open fires, 
bathroom with hot and cold. spring 
water. Central dining room. Outlying 
camps on near by lakes where trout 
fishing is good. These camps are located 
on the exact geographical center of 
Maine. Good guides. Write for Booklet. 


B. M. PACKARD & SON 
P. O. SEBEC LAKE, ME. 





‘Rough It’’in Canada! 


at The Lodge, Baldwin’s Mills, Quebec 
A small camp in the woods at the end. of 
the trail. Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing. 
Good Food, Rest, Comfort. 

Number of guests limited to ten. 

For details address 


M. S. MITCHELL 
17 Battery Place, (Room1928) New York City, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
Lovely Hunting—Fishing Property 


1,000 acres, part timber, part fields. Three miles of 
trout stream. Fine sap bush. Innumerable live 
springs—spring water at main house. Large 20-room 
house with bath and laundry. Also two other farms 
on same land. Suitable for a country estate, sani- 
tarium, hotel, club, boarding house. Excellent fishing 
and hunting preserves; 2,200 feet above sea-level. For 
full particulars address 


Miss ESTHER KARST, De Bruce, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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half for breakfast. A small cookie 
which I had failed to eat at noon I 
also saved for breakfast. 

Since I was once lost for a few hours 
in the woods and had time te reflect 
on what I needed most under such cir- 
cumstances, I always carry a little tin 
box of salt when hunting. It helped 
me out that evening, for while the In- 
dian would not have hesitated on eat- 
ing his portion of the partridge with- 
out salt, I would have had great diffi- 
culty in doing’ so. 

Of course it did not take long to 
get on the outside of our evening meal. 
However, we talked about foods for 
some time and in place of a dessert 
course the Indian told me how good 
roasted ‘“‘beeber” tail would taste. He 
also entertained me with a number of 
his hunting experiences. He even kept 
up my hopes by saying, “We geet dat 
son-of-a-gun of a wolf to-morrow; may- 
be he dead now.” 


OR a while we stood on the bank of 

that little lake and watched a mag- 
nificent display of northern lights, the 
aurora borealis. Colossal searchlights 
flashed, beautiful bars of light crossed 
and recrossed the heavens. Grotesque 
forms of light appeared. Once the 
head and antlers of a giant moose 
showed in the sky with remarkable 
clearness. 

The great northern owl hooted to 
drive his small victims from cover. 
The wolves howled as they coursed 
after their kill not far from our camp- 


| fire. 


Before lying down by the fire I 
thought of wolves and counted my 
shells, I had eight left, five in the gun. 
The story of three men killed by 
wolves in this province the year before 
came to my mind. I also picked out 
a nearby cedar in case I should find 
climbing desirable. While it is true 
that wolves practically never attack 
man unless they are starving, I felt 
that my dreams would be of a more 
pleasant nature if I had a ladder 
handy. 

In trying to dry my wet socks over 
the camp fire, the process was some- 
what overdone and holes were burned 
in them... The night grew colder. 
When one’s front became warm he 
would turn the other side toward the 
fire. Once when asleep I forgot where 
I was and rolled up to the edge and 
almost into the blaze. The heat quick- 
ly awakened me, 

The long night wore on. At day- 
break I roused the Indian who was 
snoring peacefully, with a log for a 
pillow. Our breakfast, one cup of tea 
and one-half of a cookie apiece, was 
soon over. 


We started back to find our blazed 
tree on the wolf trail. Without a 
compass or a trail mark of any kind, 
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this Indian by an unerring sense of 
direction, went straight to the blazed 
tree. How they can do this in a 
strange country is a marvel to me and 
they themselves can scarcely explain it. 


HERE we took up the trail only to 

lose it after a short distance. The 
red drops were smaller and farther 
apart and then we couldn’t find them 
at all. It looked as if he had stopped 
bleeding and that we were going to 
lose him. The Indian circled the 
swamp and could find no trace. I 
hunted the hillside but without result, 
and we returned to the place where 
the last sign had been found. 

Apparently the wolf had made his 
escape. The mercury took another 
drop in our thermometer of hope. We 
talked it over and decided that we 
would try it just once more and we 
started out in different directions. At 
last, well to the left along a hillside I 
found a small crimson drop on a twig. 

I stopped at this point, called the 
Indian in and had him circle ahead of 
me and there in a dense thicket of 
cedars, within two hundred yards of 
where we had been forced to abandon 
his trail the day before, we found old 
lobo dead. From tip of nose to tip of 
tail he was over 5% feet long and 
stood about three feet high. By stand- 
ing on his hind legs he could, without 
stretching, have easily reached the 
throat of a six foot man. 

We found that the bullet had hit the 
wolf high in the foreleg, on a vertical 
line where the aim had been taken, 
but four or five inches below center. 
Thus if I had not lowered my rear 
sight the ball would have hit near the 
center of the chest. However, I would 
not have had the unique experience of 
camping on his trail all night. 

The Indian was greatly pleased. He 
said, “Dat darn good shootin’.” He 
even offered me a three months con- 
tract to go with him a week later into 
the far north on his annual trapping 
expedition. He said, “Doctor, you can 
cook de tea and I show you how to 
trap de beeber and de marten. You 
can shoot de otter and de big moose, 
and I will gib you half de furs.” 


WHILE this generous offer on the 
part of old Frank had certain 
attractions, the demands of civilization 
were not to be denied. I thanked 
him, but declined his offer in order to 
return and complete our new clinic 
building and to work where the field 
for human service is so much greater. 
However, if I ever become sufficiently 
restless, or can work up a diagnosis of 
overwork, mental fatigue, brain storm 
or neurasthenia, I am going to pre- 
scribe for myself, or get some friendly 
colleague to prescribe for me, a long 
trapping and hunting trip with my 
faithful Indian. 
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NIPIGON “3 
You’ve always heard of the Nipigon....This MN 
year, take this great trip. Get ready now... 


full information based on latest advices write 
to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 


Bigger ’ Trout than’ 
you ever dreamed of 


Square-tailed giants lurking in fast water 
—eager to fight whenever a real sports- 
man castsa proper fly—red-spotted prizes 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 








——CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 

The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with 

every comfort in the heart of four million acres virgin 

forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, 

Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Camp, Huntand Fish 


inNEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Best Moose and Deer Country in this section 
of the Continent. 

Excellent salmon and trout fishing. 

Over 12,000,000 acres of forest in which to 
hunt and fish. 

Most accommodating guides and comfortable 
camps in Eastern Canada. 

Charming climate, delightful scenery, excel- 
lent motor roads. 

Easily reached by train or automobile. A 
night by train from Boston or Montreal. A 
day by train from New York or Toronto. 
Only two days by car from New York. 


For fuller information write 


CHIEF GAME WARDEN Fredericton, N. B. 











TROUT FISHING 


in the heart of the 


ADIRONDACKS 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


Long Lake, Hamilton Co., New York 


Best accommodations for a limited num- 
ber of sportsmen. 


Separate cottages if desired. 
Registered guides arranged for. 


Write for Particulars 














ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and 
nature reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; 
lounging-room, dancing, and all improvements. 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for 
Particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake New York 





Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachusetts. 
Abundance of trout weighing from ¥4 lb. 
to 2 lbs. Fly Two 
hours’ auto ride from Boston. Perfect 
roads. Accommodations for fishermen. A 
few memberships for sale. For particulars 
correspond with 


fishing exclusively. 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. Wareham, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
HUNTING LODGE 


About 8,000 acres—water front 
—North Carolina—cheap— 
wonderful duck shooting. 


67 Liberty St. . 
N. Y. City 
Sole Agent 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 


9 Days-$96.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is cool in | 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 


BERMUD, 





No Passports Required—Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


oe 


ira 12 Daus 
Canadian 12 Pas 
YTuIsSeS ae'sed 

5 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leave New York July 5-19, August 2-16-30 
via Palatial Twin-Screw S. S.“Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 





Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 
For TIilustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Locai Tourist Agent 














HOTEL 
ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
L a ; Just off Broadway 
of F es at 

——— = 109-113 W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 


‘‘Sunshine in Every Room’’ 








An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus 
lines. 
Within 8 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals 

Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 
-_ — eee 








THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 






deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Ete. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 
Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


14-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 













Send For Our 


Sportsmen's Book Catalog 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By WrttiAm A. Bruerte 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants 
and purposes and how to select his typical 
specimen. Particular attention has been 
given to the buying of puppies and the 
prospective owner is told just what things 
to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. 


353 pp. Illustrated, cloth: Price $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


Im transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has beer received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SEES is OE AE ED re See 
FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 


ae er 

GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels, home of imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb, Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 150 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pa A 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Hounds, Coon Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents, Stanley 
Blake, Manager, also Keeper of BLUE GRASS 
STUD BOOK. 


ENGLISH SETTER—BLACK AND WHITE, 
14 months old, partly broken; pedigreed; $150. 
Dr. Ely, Somerville, N. J. 











AIREDALES 


a a ee 

LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent. For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUNDRED- 
page illustrated dog book, about world’s largest 
kennels and its famous strain of Oorang Airedales 
specially trained as companions, watchdogs, automo- 
bile guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, 
etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY AIREDALE PUPS. 
Attractively priced. You will say so too. O. Robey, 
Maryville, Mo. 
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BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


BROKEN AND PARTLY BROKEN BEA- 
gles. Choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F, Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


_ BEAGLE, THOROUGHLY BROKEN, REG- 
istered, $50. Dr. Hanna, New Haven, Conn. 


AT STUD. FIELD WINNER, FOR SALE. 
Broken male. Also pup. J. Whalen, Laraine St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

















HOUNDS 





PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains, Trained 
dogs sold on ten day’s trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds, also well-bred puppies. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. J. H. Miller, Christiana, Pa. 











BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing grouse 
and quail dogs. Excellent references; terms reason- 
able. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





IRISH SETTERS 





IRISH SETTER PUPS, BEST BRITISH 
field and bench stock. Aran Kennels, Macdonald 
College, Quebec, Canada. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 


eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


DOG REMEDIES 





ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! WHY 
should your dog suffer with worms? Get rid of 
them for $1; no fake. Louis Thuman, 745 Yon- 
dota St., Toledo, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS 5 AND 8 
months, Representing some of the best blood in 
the Middle West. Eligible to registry. Forrest D. 
Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $30.00, 
females $18.00. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 


CHESAPEAKE—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr, Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
Londen, Wis. 


POLICE PUPPIES, SECOND TO NONE IN 
breeding or build; male $60.00, female $50.00. 
William Young, Dixon Springs, Tenn. 




















Advertising dogs in Forest and 
You 


will find among its readers the most 


Stream means selling them. 


discriminating dog loving audience 
in the world. You will find a ready 


market for your dog, and an in- 
telligent market, made up of the 
finest type of Americans reached by 


any magazine in the country to-day. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, 


June forms close May lst. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, ™% DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 538c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RE-BLUING PROCESS: GOVERNMENTS 
and largest manufacturers. Stays 10 years. $1.00. 
Cleveland's Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 














REAL ESTATE 


aw ial er 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


THREE HUNDRED ACRES LAND 
twenty-seven miles from Savannah, Georgia; fine 
hunting and fishing, dwelling and flowing artesian 
well, For details write E. J. Black, Savannah, Ga. 








—$—— 
FOR SALE—200 ACRES, NORTHERN WIS- 


consin, finest deer; partridge and trapping; build- 
ings ; iast chance at big game. Roy Singer, 3138 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—A SPORTSMAN’S PROPERTY, 
consisting of one large 18-room frame house (new), 
two large log camps, caretakers lodge, guides 
camp, garage, stable, ice house, electric light plant. 
About two hundred acres land with large lake 
frontage; twelve miles private telephone line; trout 
fishing. Moose, deer, partridge and woodcock 
shooting in season, Great opportunity for Gentle- 
men’s Club, For full particulars and price, address 
Henry E. Matheson, Manager W. G. Brokaw 
Property, Bonny River, New Brunswick, Canad, 


RECENT OPENING OREGON HOME- 
steads offer exceptional opportunities. Map and 
details, $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 














PRESERVES 


FOR SALE—A GENTLEMAN WISHES TO 
dispose of his share in extensive private game 
preserve in Maine, with membership in small select 
game and fish club. Box 333, Forest & Stream 
Pub. Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York City. 


BROOK TROUT PRESERVE FOR SALE. 
Best in northern Michigan, 4g mile spring fed lakes 
(stocked with speckled beauties), covers about 12 
acres, 6 dams, at head of Anna River; over 50 acres 
enclosed with barbed wire fence; absolutely private 
license to raise and sell trout. Grocery store run in 
connection; splendid opportunity for club of 10 or 
more, or private party who loves hunting and fish- 
ing, combined with merchandising. Best deer and 
partridge hunting; bass, blue gill and lake trout 
fishing right by. Fair roads to most any place. 
Come, see for yourself; $8,000.00. No triflers. 
Photos 25c. Cox Bros., Wetmore, Mich. 











RESORTS 


MEMBERS WANTED, ALL YEAR ROUND 
club, on Virginia sea coast; duck shooting, canoe- 
ing, sailing, fishing May to October; dues $100. 
Fisher, 688 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TROUT FISHING IS FINE! ONE, TWO 
and three-room bungalows; bath, fireplaces, elec- 
tricity, etc. Log cabins for two to four folks. 
Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. 
Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


FUR FARMS, LAKE RESORTS. 1,100 
acres, 3 miles shore, wonderful Kabetogama Lake; 
$5,000, half cash. 40 acres, entirely surrounding 
lake. Ideal for Muskrats; $850, Established re- 
sort, big business, $13,000. Other snaps, one acre 
and up, best lakes, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Tell 
me your requirements, I specialize in High Class 
ine Shores Farmer, 523 Met. Life, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








LIVE STOCK 


PREPAID SETTINGS. GENUINE WILD 
Mallards (trapped stock), $3. Pure bred, small- 
bodied English Callers, $5. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, WILD 
Canada geese, trained decoys; booklet 25c; wild 
mallards $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; eggs $2.50—12; 
English callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; eggs, $5.00 
—12; duck book 25c. Ducks, 1923 stock. Ferrets 
for sale. S, Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E,. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 
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WILD DUCK EGGS—I HAVE NOW FOR 
sale Wild Mallard eggs; also the pure bred, small, 
tame variety of Itnglish Grey Call Duck eggs. 
These are the celebrated W. E, decoys. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond to their soft, 
enticing call. Full instructions with shipment, how 
to set eggs and raise young successfully. Wallace 
Evans Game Farm, St. Charles, Ill. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS, AND 
breeders. A-1 stock. Males $3.00, females $4.00. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


RED FOXES FOR SALE—BLACK-LEGGED, 
white-breasted, wild northern stock; $10 each, cash 
with order. Earl Farley, Centerville, Lowa. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS FOR 
hatching 15c per egg. J. A. Navarre, Box 75, 
Monroe, Mich. 


GRAY ENGLISH CALL DUCK EGGS FROM 
trained callers, $5.00 for 15, prepaid. Charles 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


I HAVE NOW FOR SALE EGGS FOR 
hatching of the following varieties: English Ring- 
Neck, Chinese Ring-Neck, Mongolian, Golden, Lady 
Amherst and Silver; all guaranteed to be from 
strong, pure bred, non-related birds. Full instruc- 
tions with shipment how to set eggs and raise young 
successfully. Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. 
Charles, Ill. 


























DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD CELERY ATTRACTS DUCKS AND 
fish in great numbers. Ready for planting now. 
Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Blk. H-267, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Synidcate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED—SELL YOUR SONG- 
verses for cash. Submit mss. at once, or write New 
Era Music Co., 147 St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.85. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 














HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSE 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportuni- 
ties. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. Busi- 
ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTORCYCLE RIDER AGENTS MAKE 
big money demonstrating and selling famous flexi- 
ble sidecars where not represented. Special price 
on sample sidecar. Liberal sales commissions. 
Epable Company, 327 Water St., Loudonville, 

io. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED. AP- 
point local agents for us in your locality. No can- 
vassing or delivering. $100.00 weekly easily made. 














Commissions advanced. Bob Russell, R-2309 
Archer, Chicago, Ill. 
SELL COAL IN CARLOAD LOTS. SIDE 


or main line. Experience unnecessary. Earn week’s 
pay in an hour. Liberal drawing account arrange- 
ment. Washington Coal Company, 763 Coal Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. 


FISHING 


HOW TO CATCH LARGE TROUT. VALU- 
able to fishermen. Get the big fellows. Only 25c 
copy. Fishing Methods Company, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


TROUT FLIES. GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. 
Reversed, double tied wings, English, tested, turn 
down eye, hollow point, hooks. Expert tying on 
perfect gut; $1.20 per assorted dozen patterns, post- 
paid (state size). Quality tackle, fly and rod ma- 
terials. Catalog free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, 











SILK FISH LINES. A GOOD, PURE, 
braided silk line, only 50c. We carry all kinds; 
sell direct to you; that means about half price. 
Send stamp for samples. Silkline Co., Dept. <A, 
Pekin, Ill. 


TAXIDERMY 


HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 


dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. [For 
sale, splendid mounted game birds, rugs, etc. List. 
For use of taxidermists ; eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist and Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
LIVE ALLIGATOR, 11 IN. LONG; BARK- 


ing already; $5; safe delivery guaranteed. Albert 
Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 





ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE, BLUEPRINT 


list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 


troit, Mich. 


TOBACCO — SUPERIOR QUALITY LEAF, 


10 Ibs. chewing, $3.50; 10 Ibs. smoking, $3.00; 10 
Ibs. second grade smoking, $2.00. Pipe, $1.00 
value, free with every ten pounds. Sent C. O. D. 
plus postage. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 





HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’? for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


VIRGIN TIMBER — WILL CUT FROM 
twenty to forty thousand ft. per acre, $20 to $40 
per acre. Finest hunting grounds in U. S. G. D. 
Gorus, Milo, Ore. 


FOR SALE—CHEAP, A PERFECT CAMP- 
tour body for Ford, one-ton chassis; will conform 
to others. H. O. Penick, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


HOW TO FIND WILD GINSENG. _IN- 
structions, and a wild Ginseng plant and root, 50c. 
Curtis Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKIN—GOOD 
for rug, $12.50; other imported skins; write for list. 
Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


, BOAT MOTORS; NEW OUTBOARDS; 
light twins; save $25. Carl Higby, 819 1st, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


SAMPLE SLUG PEARL AND INSTRUC- 
tions how to find slugs and pearls, 50c. Curtis 
Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, QUICKLY, EASILY, 
without films or plates. Less cost. Nothing sold. 
Photo and instructions, thirty cents. Bill Wilkin- 
son, Clarkson, New York. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT NEW —4 H.P. A.A. 
Evinrude Rowboat Motor. J. W. Nevens, Medora, 
No. Dak. 


9 M/M LUGER, 4-INCH BARREL, $15.00; 
same with S8-inch barrel, SSQ-yard sight, $20.00. 
In fine serviceable condition. Not reblued war- 
junk, 8 x40 Carl Zeiss, Jena, field glass Binocular 
with casey fine condition, $14.50. C. O. D. parcel 
post if desired. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE, HANDMADE 
razors. Warren Cutlery Co., Warren, Ohio. 























Training the Hunting Dog 


For the 


Field and Field Trials 
By Ben Waters 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking, Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging: Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 

281 pages Cloth. Price, $3.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailedfree 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Bound Brook ,New Jersey 
















If Your Dog Is Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
Staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won't help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
and 
50c., 





distemper, indigestion 

out of sorts. Price 
druggists, or mail. 

DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG 


Ideal Exciusitve Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (ésie22) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


$4 











This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 





DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C, Raymond-Mallock, W. 








R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 






free sample. 






$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. FE. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 
















Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 


$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 


Mohawk’s Romance 60043—-A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 
















SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am gatisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
¢omprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 

ving or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





























Pete 


A Fox Hound with Energy and Brains 


By LOU SMITH 


E was just a fox hound, but one 
H with an unusual amount of 
energy, brains and endurance. 
As I remember it, our mail man, 
Ward Washburn, walked into our yard 
during the late summer of 1920, and 
under one arm he had a red, or tan, 
hound puppy, maybe six weeks old, his 
legs seemed too big for his body, his 
ears much too long, and his wrinkled 
face was much too solemn in appear- 
ance for any except a venerable dog. 
It seems our boys had expressed a wish 
for a puppy and the mail man had 
overheard, and being one of those men 
who remembers that he was a boy once 
upon a time he remembered what our 
boys wanted, hence the advent of Pete 
the fox hound pup. 


His Ancestry? Yes, he had ances- 


tors, ancestors of note among the hunt- 


ing men of Tompkins County, among 
them John Bulger, who for some years 
had owned a game black and tan hound 
named “Dinah.” So good was “Dinah” 
and so accommodating was her owner 
that many rabbit-hunters borrowed her; 
in fact, she hunted for some one about 
every day during the open season for 
rabbits, and this constant hunting 
never seemed to wear her out nor make 
her foot sore—and because these rabbit- 
hunters “talked chilly’ to “Dinah” 
every time she started to show interest 
in a fox track “Dinah” lived and died 
without developing her inherited love 
for chasing the gay and festive red fox 
over the hills which look down upon 
Ithaca. A wonderful mother was 
“Dinah,” and many were the puppies 
she brought into the world, and every 
one of these sons and daughters of 
“Dinah” seemed to possess that most 
unusual degree of hunting sense and 
stamina which their good Mammy had. 
Just a little way out from town lives 
Wm. Hollister, a coon hunter with a 
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dog so good he was talked about when- 
ever hound dog men got together in and 
around Ithaca—and that big, red, long- 
eared, deep voiced coon hound of Bill’s 
was the father of the pup “Pete” which 
the mail man brought. “Dinah” was 
Pete’s mammy. So much for Pete’s im- 
mediate ancestors. As a puppy he 
ran around the place—played with 
the boys and grew like a weed, then 
came the time when Charles Yaples 
—a New York State Game Warden 
—living over in the hills fourteen miles 
east of town, drove in to inquire 
where he could buy a good hound pup 
for his two boys, the oldest ‘of which 
was about fourteen years at that time, 
and after a serious consultation our 
boys decided “Pete” would enjoy life 
better out in the country where game 
was plentiful, so Pete was given to 
Charlie Yaple’s boys, and the following 
spring he began to tune up on a rabbit 
track, then when the corn was big 
enough for coons to eat Pete often ran 
something out of the corn field during 
the night and Warden Yaples felt 
pretty sure it was a coon, but Game 
Wardens are busy men and the Yaples’ 
boys were too young to carry firearms 
under the laws of New York State, so 
no one hunted with “Pete,” and just 
after he was a year old the frosty 
mornings came, and all by himself, 
“Pete” took to running foxes, so when 
the first tracking snow came a bunch of 
fox hunters went up to Warden Yaples, 
and even though Pete had never had a fox 
killed ahead of him, he took a cold fox 
track all by himself—trailed along for 
perhaps an hour and jumped his fox: 
and all day long that good young dog 
ran his fox, we saw the fox several 
times, but never near enough to shoot, 
and the sun went down behind the hills 
of the Finger Lakes Region with Pete 
still driving a tired red fox. Later, 
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several foxes were killed ahead of Pete 
by neighboring farmers who learned to 
get out with a gun when they heard 
Pete coming, so he finished that winter, 
a real fox dog, and the following fall 
Warden Yaples noticed the dog work- 
ing hard on some very cold track, and 
out of curiosity, followed along for a 
mile or so, when Pete barked up an old 
stub and stayed there while an ax was 
brought from the house—then the stub 
was cut down and three big coons were 
taken out of it—so you see Pete had 
come along with practically no assis- 
tance through the school of the rabbit 
dog, and had finally arrived a full 
fledged fox and coon dog, which would 
have nothing to do with a rabbit, and 
as this is typed, in February of 1924, 
Pete is back in Ithaca, the best young 
fox dog in town, and the owner has 
four nice red fox skins, from foxes 
killed ahead of Pete, and because this 
good sportsman loans Pete to any fox 
hunter, and takes anyone who enjoys 
the game along when he goes out with 
Pete, there have been fully a dozen 
foxes killed ahead of this rough and 
ready fox hound during the winter not 
yet passed. That’s the story of Pete, 
a self-made fox hound. 


Where to Fish—the Angler’s 
Diary 


(REVIEWED BY LOUIS RHEAD) 


“Where to Fish”—the angler’s diary 
edited by H. T. Sheringham, is in its 
54th edition and published by the Lon- 
don Field. A handiwork of this sort is 
useless if not well done, especially in 
the most up-to-date angling country in 
the world as Great Britain surely is. 
“Where to fish” is well done. After 
fifty-four editions with so capable an 
editor, it could not be otherwise. Flat 
covers, the easy way it opens. Clear 
printing. Reasonable price. And won- 
derfully compact information, make it 
a work said to be appreciated by all 
anglers in any country. 

The short space devoted to North 
America is inadequate and could be 
vastly improved in the space it occu- 
pies. Conditions in America, of course, 
are different to Great Britain. The 
nature of our democratic ideas would 
preclude a sort of class distinction. 
However well managed, here the poor 
man is free so far to get his trout and 
his salmon. I do think fresh water 
fishing in Great Britain, according to 
its size is incomparably superior to any 
given locality of its size on our North- 
ern Continent. Where we excel is in 
the superiority of our marine game fish, 
both as to variety, gaminess and quan- 
tity, due, of course, to migratory fishes 
from both the Arctic and the Tropics. 
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| Policy covers death from any 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK $ $ NEW JERSEY 


B00K FREE, 


82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when ace Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
me FREE. Write today. Dept 

H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


929 West 24th St. New York 
























POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 


“Strongheart”’ with 

over thirty Champions 
' in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal ! 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 









“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 





cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL Ee RTE 


Peoria, - - - Illinois 


















DOG INSURANCE 


It is now possible to get a complete protection policy 
on your dogs. My company writes more insurance on 
high-class dogs than any other of a like nature in the 
United States. Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft, poisoning or disappearance. Agents wanted. 
Address 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK UNDERWRITERS 
Capital, $150,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 










Box 544 
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Re. 


English Setters, Pointers 
and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestos 
onn. 











English Setter Puppies 52.5 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
* * * * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale, These 

puppies will make splendid dogs afleld and can be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’ You can 
Yl pay UP but you can’t get a ities dog, 


© St N BEAM FARM 
© S) TRONG HEART KENNELS 


A New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 


FREE DOG BOOK! 


> OW The atruy DOGS-7ELLS HOW 70 DETECT AND 
2W/COPRECT ALL DOG AILMENTS-WRITE TODAY. 
DOG-AID CO. Dept. F VINE ST, CINCINNATL Q. 


hee Heart” 














A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


i Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


7DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Use Our Classified Columns See pages 316 and 317 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 








Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saveg 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 


leradesk 


B09] ND in 
“Sr, ous 












A, Mailing TF 


Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
se prospective eased iors 

4 Counts and prices are given on 
go thousands of different Mailing Lists, 


¢ \/ os Sy teland of 5 Seach 
Ross. Gould Co att Ot. Louis 








Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $7 
100 ENVELOPES 4 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 


convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O. D. 


Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not 


Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CoO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


more than satisfied. 
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British Angler to a great degree by a 
complete revision of his American con- 
tribution, otherwise the book is perfec- 
tion indeed, and if we in America could 
only get such a guide with a fully com- 
plete list of tackle dealers, ‘““‘Where to 
Go” and “What to Get” would fill a 
long felt want. 


Forest and Stream Letters 
(Continued from page 296) 


An Experience with a Weasel 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N the February edition of your 

magazine I read an account of the 
“Weasel.” The minute I glanced at 
the picture it made me think of an 
experience I had. 


A boy and I were walking, or rather 
roaming, around a small patch of 
weeds. It was in the Fall and every- 
thing was dry. We had an Airedale 
dog which was used to hunting with 
us. We were standing on a small 
mound and looking at the surrounding 
land. Fred (the boy who was with 
me) happened to look down at the 
ground and he saw a small white head 
in a hole. We thought it was a white 
rat at first, but knowing a rat would 
not be in a hole like this, we hunted 
for another hole. We found it and 
started the dog digging at it. The two 
holes were about two feet apart. Every 
once in a while the animal would stick 
its head out and spit at me. 

I was on my knees before the hole 
and as I had thick, heavy leather gloves 
on, I grabbed the head of the animal. 
It wiggled out of my grasp and my 
glove being loosened I drew back to put 
it on tighter. The animal gave a jump 
over my head and ran for the weeds. 
The dog had its head buried in the 
hole and did not know it had jumped. 
We ran after it but it had disappeared. 
We hunted the bushes over and over 
but did not find any trace of it. 

In its nest were tiny bunches of 
what we thought was mouse fur and 
the hole had a peculiar odor about it. 

We went day after day, digging out 
different holes in hopes of catching it 
but were not successful. 


EVERETTE KAPPMEYER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Road Runner in California 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


READ in the March Forest AND 
STREAM an article by Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt on Road Runners. He wishes 
to know from some one who lives in 
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the Road Runner country Boy plentiful 
the birds are. 


Being from southern Arizona myself, 
I take pleasure to answer his inquiry. 
I have trapped on the Gila, Shalt and 
Verde Rivers. In the river bottoms 
where the brush is thick there are 
great numbers of the birds. In Arizona 
they are protected by law. But as they 
are a bird of prey, they rob the trap 
lines of bait and in doing so they get 
caught. I have caught as many as 
seven in a day. A six mile trap line 
will average at least two per day and 
after the other game is trapped out 
the birds keep coming. In my home 
country they are so tame as to be very 
easily killed, but being protected as a 
useful bird they will become more 
plentiful each year. They eat bugs, 
lizards, mice, rats, small snakes, and 
I think young quail. 

I have set my heart to become a 
naturalist. Anyone who can give me 
any hints as how to do so will have my 
friendship for life. I have spent a 
great part of my life in the desert. 
Any time I can answer any question 
for the lovers of wild life, I will be 
glad to do so. (The Road Runner is 
called the Arizona peacock.) 


BurNs Woop, 
El Centro, Calif. 


An Appreciation From Nova 
Scotia 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


CONGRATULATIONS on the Bev- 

erly W. Robinson story in your 
March number. His “observations” 
are exactly according to the moose 
bible. He knows his subject and most 
entertainingly writes about it. It is a 
rare combination to find in a magazine. 
Thanks! Yours truly, 

JOE KOSE, 


The Rossignol Guide. 


FOREST FIRES 


Spring is the season when forest 
Bar- 


ring a few natural agencies, they 


fires are most apt to occur. 


are invariably the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the outdoors 
men. Be vigilant when in the woods. 


Extinguish all fires thoroughly before 


leaving them. Step on cigarette ends 


and lighted pipe ashes and pinch 
The value of 


our forests cannot be estimated in 


glowing match sticks. 


dollars and cents. 
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Motor. 


GIVES YOU 
All These 
Valuable Features 


This year you surely want an Elto Outboard 
Nothing else will add so much 
pleasure and satisfaction at so little cost. 
When you want to speed out to your fav- 
orite fishing spot, or when you want to 
cruise restfully around lake or stream — 
when you want to visit friends, go shopping, 


yet 6 
| OleEvi 


nrude 


Fastest Light Twin 


take in the movies or a dance at the pavilion, your Elto willalways be ready. And this new Motor of Ole Evinrude’s 


is SO e towering in its advantages, you will be satisfied with nothing less in an 


Easy to Carry 


Lightest of all 


Motors for its 
power. Less than 17 
lbs. per H. P. Most 
compact, balances 
in hand for easy 
carrying. 


Instant 
Easy Starting 


“The Motor that Starts 
with aTouch.’’No crank- 
ing. No spinning. No 
awkward rope pulling, 
because equipped with 
Atwater-Kent Uni- 
Sparkerignition and Co- 
lumbia waterproot Hot- 
Shot Batteries. Remem- 
ber magneto starting is 
not easy starting. All 
automobile makers u 
battery starting 
—so does Elto. 





More Power 


50% More Power. 


Shall 3 9H. 3 be 
; . Bucks”? the rough 
* seas safely. Pulls its 
*~ load in any type of 
boat, easily and 
speedily. : 





be — 


Write for FREE Catalog Today! 


This year you will see Eltos everywhere. Advance orders exceed all records. 
Thousands are turning to the Motor which not only gives more speed and power, but 
which Ole Evinrude’s genius and long years of experience have made free from start- 

ing troubles, free from pump troubles, easier to carry and much more durable. Have 
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| GreaterSpeed 


With an Elto, you 
always set the 
pace. Younever trail. 
Greater power plus 
stream-line design, 
ive matchless speed 
—as proven by 
national and 
iomcom—= inter- 
national races. 


Safe Rudder 


Steering 

* No tiresome, cramped 
_ position. No sudden re- 
versing of Motor to en- 
_ danger boat passengers. 
. Steers easily from any 
_ part of boat, or self- 
» steers instraight course, 
_ leaving both hands free. 
| Safe in rough waters. 
Perfect landing control 
s after Motor is shut off.- 


keeps water circula- 
ting. Ends all water 
pump troubles. Nota 
s ngle moving part. No 
valves to stick. No 
parts to wear. Cools 
Motor perfectly in 
muddy, sandy or salt 
waters. Never clogs. 


an Elto demonstration—then decide. Write for Free Catalog today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Dept. 11 





Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Propello: Pump 


Propeller pressure 


Sé 


Outboard Motor. 






Fits Carrying 
Case Without 
Taking Apart 
Rudder folds back 


and locks, to form 
most compact package. 
Slips into handy carry- 
ing case without taking 
Motor apart. 


Extra Long Life 
Because of larger 
bearings— stronger 
shafts. Full-lengthcast 
aluminum shock-proof 
frame protects propel- 
ler shaft. Never breaks 
or gets out of align- 
ment. Gears always 
held in correct mesh. 


Do not confuse the Easy-Starting 
Light-Weight Elto Twin with any 
other Outboard Motor, as for 10 years, 
Ole Evinrude, founder of the indus- 
try, has had no connection with 

any other Outboard Motor 
Company. The Elto is 
built in his own fac- 


tory, under his per- 
sonal direction, 
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THE FIRST OUTDOOR JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 
FOUNDERS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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Kingfisher 
Little Jap Line. 
Oriental design ; for 
bait casting where 
speedy line is de- 
sired. May be used for lake and 
stream fishing, but not for trolling 
and hard service. No waterproot- 
ing. Put up on 25-yard spools, 

connected, 100 yards in box, Colors: 
mixtures of black and white. Price 
per 100 yards 12-lb, test, $2.75; 
16-Ib. test, $3.25. 





ff No. 25 Bristol 
7 Bait Casting Rod 
fitted with short 
cork handle and 
patent detachable 
finger hook, trimmed 
with large polished 
nickel silver improved 
casting guides and solid 
agate top with extra large 
opening. Furnished in 
lengths of 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6 
and 6% feet; weight about 
8% ounces. Price $7.00. 





No. 7 Meek Reel made 
of watch nickel silver; 
quadruple multiplier, 
with click, double han- st 
dle, new patented oil caps, adjustable but not detachable. 
Spiral gears, tempered tool steel pivots and studs: diam- 
eter of end plate, 2 in.; diameter of spool head, 1% in.: 
length of spool, 1% in. Capacity, 120 yards No. 5 King- 
fisher line. Price, plain bearings, $30.00; jeweled, $36.00, 
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Steel Fishing Rod 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 






HE name “Bristol” made the steel fishing 

rod famous. It was the original and is today 
the best known. So popular has it become 
that there are many who believe that all steel 
fishing rods are Bristols. Certainly there must 
be extreme merit behind such popularity, but 
on the other hand you must be sure that you 
really get a Bristol. There is only one. 


Just as famous as Bristol Steel Fishing Rods 
are Meek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines. The three go hand in hand 
for better fishing. All are fully guaranteed. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs will be 
mailed you free upon request. Get them. 
Complete information about these famous 
brands of tackle. © 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
226 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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A Story of Bass in Ozark Waters 
By America’s Best Loved Angler 


beautiful morning in October that 

I left the charming little town of 
Rosedale, in the heart of the cotton 
belt of the Delta, for a drive of a mile 
to the landing on the Mississippi river. 
Years ago when the town was founded 
it stood on the left bank of the Father 
of Waters, but owing to the constant 
changes in his pranks during the sea- 
sons of floods, the banks were often cut 
away on one side of the river and 
added to the other side, hence by con- 
stant accretion Rosedale is now a mile 
from the river. 

The short drive was one of unceasing 
delight. The oaks, maples and pecans 
were in gay and gorgeous attire and 
displayed all the tints of the painter’s 
palette, while the air was vocal with 
song, a symphonic matinee in which 
were heard the rhapsodies of the mock- 
ing bird, the clear pipe of the cardinal 
grosbeak, and the flutelike notes of the 
wood thrush. Everything’ seemed to 
be propitious for an enjoyable day, an 
ideal one for a trip up the river. I 
found my colored factotum waiting for 
me at the landing with his boat fully 
equipped. My rods, creel and other 
tackle, with rubber hip boots, together 
with a 22-caliber repeating rifle were 
carefully deposited in the cockpit, to- 
gether with a hamper of appetizing 
viands, -all of which betokened the 
ostensible purpose of fishing, shooting 
and the pursuit of happiness. We were 
bound up White river, in the state of 
Arkansas, or rather Arkansaw, whose 
mouth was half a dozen miles above, 
and about the same distance below was 
the mouth of the Arkansaw River, where 
it mingled its roily tide with the great 
Mississippi. The two rivers, Arkan- 
saw and White, although their mouths 
are in such close proximity, are as 
unlike as day and night. The Arkan- 
saw is three times as long as the White, 
and after leaving its sources in the 
mountains of the far West flows 
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| T WAS at sunrise on a bright and 


DR. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 





Dr. James Alexander Henshall 
Dean of American anglers 


through level plains and becomes as 
turbid as the great Missouri itself, and 
next to that river is the largest tribu- 
tary of the Father of Waters, and like 
it contains only coarse and common 
fishes. 

On the other hand, White river, as 
its name denotes, is a clear, cool stream 
for its entire length. Born of the moun- 
tain springs of the Ozarks it rolls and 
tumbles for awhile in Missouri before 
entering Arkansaw. The upper portion 
of the beautiful river is remarkable for 
its uniform cool temperature and its 
transparency. Its limpid, pellucid vol- 
ume, like most of the Ozark streams, 
goes dimpling and gurgling over the 
riffles, and dashing and splashing over 


the rocky ledges, sparkling and scintil- 
lating under the blue and bright south- 
ern sky. It is an ideal stream for small- 
mouth black bass, which, by the way, 
are the bravest and brightest in color 
of any within my ken. 

Both of the rivers mentioned, for a 
hundred miles or more, were like an 
open book to my boatman, who rejoiced 
in the trinominal of Jeff Davis Dixon. 
His regular occupation was towing saw- 
logs from both rivers to the mills at 
Greenville. For this purpose he used a 
high-power motor boat, and its poten- 
tial virtues were not unknown to me, as 
I had made several trips with Jeff who 
was skipper, pilot and engineer, as well 
as guide, philosopher and friend. There 
may have been better boatmen than Jeff 
in that neck of the woods, but taking 
him by and large he sized up favorably 
with others of his calling whom I had 
employed, not excepting the Bahaman 
negro boatmen of Key West, which is 
saying a good deal. 

My destination was not less than fifty 
miles up-stream, and after steaming, or 
rather gasolining, to where the beauti- 
ful river was quite narrow and shallow 
enough for wading, we landed at a 
shady oak grove, our objective point. I 
assembled rod and tackle, drew on rub- 
ber hip boots, shouldered my creel and 
stepped into the cold water. My cast 
was a single brown hackle, which I be- 
gan casting up-stream and down, hither 
and yon, meanwhile keeping within 
sight and earshot of Jeff, who was en- 
gaged in cleaning and oiling his engine. 

The fish were eager and responsive 
and in a fighting mood, and the water 
being so clear, every movement of a 
hooked bass was distinctly seen when 
within a distance of fifty feet. When 
tired of zigzagging beneath the surface, 
and there being no refuge near, his prep- 
arations for an aerial flight were very 
apparent, and as he made a grand rush 
upward and cleft the surface in his mad 
endeavor for freedom, the water seemed 
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The home of Mr. Bushytail 


to fairly hiss as he left it and plunged 
back again amid a cascade of pearly 
drops. And as he went springing and 
dashing along the surface in repeated 
leaps and bounds, Jeff, who was intently 
watching the battle, cried out excitedly: 

“Gory mitey, Doctah, he’ll shuah 
smash dat li’l pole; dar he dun gone, 


shuah! No ’e 
haint needah! 
Halleluyah! Doc- 
tah, yo’ dun got 
"im in de li’l net; 
Umph!” 

And so it went 
on, but before my 
wrist began to 
tire I had creeled 
half a dozen fine 
small-mouth bass, 
and a dozen white 
bass and yellow 
bass for the fry- 
ing-pan. It was 
then considerably 
past the meridian, 
and Jeff, with an 
abiding faith and 
in fond anticipa- 
tion of a substan- 
tial lunch, had 
prepared a fine 
bed of hardwood 
coals for culinary 
purposes. While 
Jeff was scaling 
and preparing the 
fish for the skillet 
he remarked: 

“Dis yah yallah 
bass an’ ’is clost 
kin de stri’ped 
bass is de bestes’ 
panfish in de rib- 
bah, an’ wen de 
scales is off yo’ 
kaint tell wun 
fum de uddah; 
dey mus’ be step- 
bruddahs or fus’ 


cuzzins.” 
“No, Jeff,” I re- 
plied, “they are 


only in-laws, and 
cousins in the sec- 
ond or third de- 
gree, and they can 
be easily told 
apart, scales or 
no scales.” 

I then explained 
to him the differ- 
ences between 
them, and it may 
be as well to men- 
tion here, for the 
information of 
others, the rela- 
tive characteris- 
tics of these two 
fine fishes and their relation to two 
other fine game-fishes, together with 
their technical names. The white bass 
(Roccus chrysops) is abundant in its 
natural habitat in the Great Lake 
region, and is not uncommon in the 
southern tributaries of the Mississippi 
river, where it is known as “stri’ped 


bass”; it belong to the same genus as 
the real striped bass (Roccus lineatus), 
of the tidal waters of the east coast, the 
two fishes being analogous. The yellow 
bass (Morone interrupta) is found only 
in the tributaries of the lower Missis- 
sippi, replacing the white bass of north- 
ern waters. The yellow bass is the 
fresh-water analogy of the white perch 
(Morone americana) of the brackish 
estuaries of the east coast; the two 
fishes belong to the same genus, but 
differ considerably in appearance, one 
being silvery-white and the other 
brassy-yellow. As to the white bass 
and the yellow bass in southern waters, 
the most pronounced difference lies in 
the character of the black lines, or 
stripes, along their sides. In the white 
bass they are straight and parallel from 
head to tail; while in the yellow bass 
they are broken, or “interrupted” at 
their posterior end, where each stripe 
drops down a little from a horizontal 
line, similar to a “fault” in a stratum 
of rock. They are both good game- 
fishes and rise readily to the artificial 
fly. 

After Jeff had fried the basses, white 
and yellow, to a delicious crispness in 
hot bacon fat, he took a wide floor 
board from the boat and placed it 
athwart the cockpit, and then taking a 
white cloth from the hamper, spread it 
over the makeshift table, on which he 
arranged the contents of the basket, 
and added some potatoes and yams 
which he raked out of the hot ashes. 
The bountiful repast concluded with 
steaming hot coffee and cheese and 
crackers. Then filling our pipes, Jeff 
with his corncob and I with my favorite 
briar, I rested my back against the bole 
of a giant oak, while Jeff stretched him- 
self supinely on the sward. While en- 
joying the pleasures of Lady Nicotine 
we realized the additional pleasure 
vouchsafed to the angler by our Mother 
Superior, Dame Juliana Berners, in 
these words: “He heareth the melody- 
ouss armony of foules,” which in our 
case was a continuous performance of 
such “foules” as mocking-birds, cardinal 
grosbeaks and brown thrushes, with oc- 
casional interludes of the sweet trills of 
the catbird, when not scolding at the 
rest of the feathered choristers. 


On seeing some squirrels frisking 
about on nearby trees, Jeff volunteered 
the information that there were ‘ood- 
lins” of them in those woods, gray, fox 
and black ones, and that later in the 
season there would be wild turkeys and 
deer. 


“Wunce,” he said, “I cum ’cross a big 
black bar, nosin’ ’roun’ an’ lickin’ a bee 
tree dat sum ’un cut down, an’ wen I 
blow my wissle ’e jis riz up on ’is hin’ 
laigs an’ snoahted; he luk ten feet tall, 
an’ ’minded me o’ de wun stannin’ in 
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de hall o’ Kunnel Chawles Scott’s house 
in Rosedale wid a silvah waitah in ’is 
han’ fo’ wisitin’ kyawds. Fus’ tam I 
seed ’im I wuz skeer’d mos’ to deff. I 
doan wan’ no truck wid bars; if dey lef 
Jeff lone I’m mo’ den willin’.” 

“Well, Jeff,” I said, “we wont want a 
turkey till Christmas, so we will pass 
up the bears, and panthers and _ bob- 
cats, if there are any.” 

“Well, sah,” said he, noncommitally, 
“T doan say as dey is’, an’ I doan say 
as’ dey is.” 

“Then,” said I, “we will give our at- 
tention to the squirrels.” 

I had promised the Boniface of the 
hotel a mess of squirrels as well as 
some black bass; so late in the after- 
noon I took the little rifle and started 
for the fray with Jeff as scout and 
marker. The rodents proved to be plen- 
tiful and not very shy, so with Jeff to 
stalk them and scare them to my side 
of the trees we soon had a dozen or 
more. A flying-squirrel took a nose 
dive from the top of a tall pecan to the 
lower limbs of a pin-oak nearly a hun- 


dred feet away. Jeff shouted: “Shoot 
im on de wing!” But I replied that I 
drew the line at flying-squirrels. After 


looking into the soft and trustful eyes 
of the graceful little creature it would 
seem a crime to take its life, and, more’s 
the pity, they are wellnigh extermi- 
nated. 

Counting up the spoils, Jeff an- 
nounced: “Ten grays, six fox and three 
blacks; all yung ’uns and all shot tru 
de haid or fo’ sholdah.” Then he added, 
“Dats a wicked lil gun, you heah me”; 
then went on, ““Wunnah wy de blacks is 
so skeerce?” 

“The black squirrels, Jeff,’ I ex- 
plained, “are always scarce because, 
naturally, there are so few of them; 
they are not a separate breed. The only 
breeds of squirrels in these woods are 
gray, fox and flying-squirrels, not 
counting chipmunks. Once in a while 
there will be a black gray squirrel, or a 
black fox squirrel; and once in a long 
while there may be a white gray, or a 
white fox squirrel, which are known as 
albinos; but I have never seen an albino 
or a black flying-squirrel.” 

“Well, sah,” said Jeff, “dats suttinly 
noose to me; I allus tought dat de 
blacks wuz a diffunt race like wite fokes 
an’ black fokes. Wunce I heah’d a cul- 
lud preachah say dat wen de good Lawd 
made de fust wite man, de Debbil tried 
to make a man outen clay and stuck ’im 
agin de fence to dry, but evah ting de 
Debbil tutch tun’d black, an’ his han’ so 
hot it crisp and cu’l de har in kinks, an’ 
dat wuz de fust black man.” 

“Well, Jeff, that preacher had more 
imagination than Biblical knowledge, 
but we will return to our squirrels. This 
big black fox is certainly a beautiful 
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creature; see how 
soft, silky and 
glossy black his 
coat is, and how 
snowy - white are 
the tips of his 
ears, toes and 
nose! He would 
look very hand- 
some stuffed and 
mounted like Col- 
onel Scott’s bear, 
but with a nut 
between his paws 
and his pretty 
tail curled over 
his back!” 


“He shuah wud 
luk dandy,” said 
Jeff, as he placed 
the squirrels in a 
sack, and packed 
the fish with 
damp moss in the 
basket. 


As Jeff was 
clearing away the 
remnant of our 
repast he said: 


“If I shad “my 
ole cane pole and 
fish line I wud 
ketch sum yallah 
bass fo’ Mandy’s 
an’ de chillun’s 
brekfas’, Ovah 
dar by dat rock 
whar I clean de 
fish fo’ lunch I 
dun frow’d de 
scraps in the rib- 
bah, an’ I jis seed 
a good many yal- 
lah bass feedin’ 
on ’em.” 


“Cut some 
pieces of fat from 
that slice of ba- 
con, about the 
size of a finger 
nail, and I'll try 
to catch some,” I 
said, as I drew 
on my rubber 
boots. I then cut 
the dressing from 
a worn fly, and 
put a split shot 
on the line a foot 
from the snell, 
and stepped into 
the cool water just above the rock men- 
tioned. I could see the fish feeding on 
the bottom and dropped the bait among 
them. They seemed to be as eager for 
the bait as Jeff was for the fish, and 
by the time Jeff was ready to start 
homeward I had caught a dozen “yal- 
lah” bass. I then placed a larger piece 





A good spot for black bass 


of bacon fat on the hook, for I had ob- 
served quite a large black bass feeding 
with the others. He took the bait at 
once, and proved to be a Goliath as well 
as a Samson, for he was the heaviest 
and most determined bass I had hooked 
during the day, and seemed to be en- 
(Continued on page 364) 


Pennsylvania’s Game Refuge System 


What It Is Doing to Bring Back Our Game 


the Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission, a Governor of the 
Forest and Stream Society and one of 
the ablest public ser- 
vants in the cause of 


J OHN M. PHILLIPS, President of, 


Prominent among them were the late 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus and John M. Phil- 
lips. They realized that if the remnant 
of wild life they had enjoyed was to be 





game protection, has 
been dropped by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot because 
Mr. Phillips would not 
supplement the for- 
mal oath to support 
the constitution with 
a personal pledge to 
Governor Pinchot to 
respect his oath. Mr. 
Phillips states his po- 
sition very clearly, as 
follows: 


“Tf, governor, you 
can not trust me to 
serve you after I have 
taken an oath before 
Almighty God to sup- 
port the constitution 
of the state of Penn- 
sylvania and of the 
United States of 
America, including 
the amendments 
thereto, I can not see 
what faith you could 
have in any promise 
I might give to you 
personally. By doing 
as you ask I would not 
only lose the respect 
of the sportsmen, but, 
what means far more 
to me, I would lose my 
own self-respect.” 





[NX view of Mr. Phil- 

lips’ wide acquain- 
tance among sports- 
men and_ conserva- 
tionists, as well as 
the fact; that his 
twenty years of pub- 
lic service has re- 
sulted in building up a system of game 
protection that has solved the sports- 
men’s problems in Pennsylvania and is 
accepted as a model for other states, 
we are briefly summing up the history 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
its methods and its accomplishments. 

In comparison with to-day, the num- 
ber of hunters who could be classed as 
sportsmen in Pennsylvania thirty years 
ago was limited indeed, and the number 
of conservationists who were interested 
in saving wild life, was inappreciable. 





John M. Phillips, late Game Commissioner of Pennsylvania and member 
Advisory Board of Forest AND STREAM 


saved for posterity it would be neces- 
sary that there be a head to guide and 
direct their efforts to secure worthwhile 
results. Definite, organized effort was 
needed and needed at once. 


AFTER agitation and much work, 

the Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission was created by an Act of 
the Legislature in 1895. This Commis- 
sion, consisting of six sportsmen ap- 
pointed by the Governor, without re- 
gard to their political affiliations, con- 





cluded a thorough investigation of 
game propagation. Certain game ani- 
mals have been reared in captivity with 
a fair degree of success for many years 
past, but invariably 
the stock produced is 
not so desirable as the 
animals reared on 
free, unrestricted 
range, due largely to 
lack of natural food 
conditions and in- 
breeding. 


HEREFORE, the 
idea of game 
farms upon which to 
rear game in confine- 
ment was abandoned 
and the Commission 
adopted a plan by 
which native and use- 
ful wild life could be 
multiplied without as- 
sistance from man 
other than the system- 
atic extermination of 
vermin, feeding in the 
winter time, protec- 
tion from forest fires, 
and the prevention of 
overshooting and 
poaching. The game 
refuge idea was the 
obvious solution. 


Before deciding the 
location of a game 
refuge, representative 
sportsmen or sports- 
men’s organizations 
from the section of 
the State where it is 
desired to locate such 
a refuge are con- 
sulted. That section 
which will supply the 
best natural home for 
game and in which an 
increase and overflow 
will not become a 
source of annoyance to surrounding 
land owners is selected. Usually, the 
territory chosen is one on which most 
native wild life has been practically 
exterminated rather than one on which 
there is plenty of game. Thus the active 
co-operation and support of sportsmen 
is obtained. Instead of feeling that 
their best hunting grounds are being 
taken away, they realize that conditions 
will be improved for them by a game 
refuge so located. 

A single strand of No, 9 Double- 
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Galvanized Iron Wire, attached to tree 
trunks or other suitable supports, three 
to three and one half feet above the 
ground, is stretched around the tract 
inside the boundary line. 


eeRE is no fence of any kind, other 

than the wire mentioned, so that the 
game is not confined in any way but 
can leave or enter the refuge at will, 
reproduce as 


the intention being to 
nearly as possible the 
conditions under 
which birds and ani- 
mals thrive best in a 
wild state. 

The next step is to 
destroy, as nearly as 
’ possible, all vermin in 
the refuge and from 
as much of the sur- 
rounding territory as 
can be reached by 
the Keeper. Wildcats, 
foxes, weasels, minks, 
crows, the destructive, 
prowling house cats, 
and various hawks 
and owls are killed off 
through the system- 
atic use of traps, the 
intelligent and limited 
use of strychnine, and 
other methods. Ver- 
min naturally in- 
creases with the game 
and gathers in from 
all the surrouding ter- 
ritory so that its de- 
struction must be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Traps of the best 
type and quality are 
generously supplied 
the keepers, who are 
also paid the bounty 
offered by the State 
as an inducement to 
give their very best 
efforts in the extermi- 
nation of vermin. One 
experienced trapper 
in the employ of the 
Department spends 
practically his entire 
time instructing re- 
fuge keepers, game 
protectors, and interested sportsmen in 
the trapping of vermin. 

When the refuge is ready for game, 
if it is not already sufficiently stocked, 
various kinds such as deer, elk, wild 
turkeys, squirrels, and other native 
game are purchased and placed within 
the protected area. 





REAT success has resulted from 
stocking these refugees with bear 
trapped in sections of the State where 
they are plentiful. There are now bear 
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in the mountains within sixty miles of 
Pittsburgh where they were extermi- 
nated fifty years ago. Large Northern 
Deer have been used for stocking pur- 
poses. Most of these were secured from 
Michigan, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and New York and the balance from 
breeders of these large deer within the 
State. On account of does being heavy 
with fawn, in the Spring they should 
not be handled later than March. How- 





The dau gacldsed by thie aire is under the control 
ef the Board of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania — 
and under the provisions of an Act of Assembly has _ 
been set apart as a GAME REFUGE, the purpose being _ 
te supply a haven of refuge into which game and wild _ 

birds may retreat and be at reat. 
ae absolute protection, will overflow to 
the surrounding territory where same may be taken 
PSs speed the provisions of existing law. | 


__No_person has the right 





season in the State, except | 
: Proteqtors, whose f 


, ; E reioussinte upon these lands 
_ ‘The penalty for killing birds or 


We believe this sercae. means an increase of game in 
ie aection, and ask you to help us secure the desiredresult _ 
aly notifying the officer in charge, or the Game _ é 
H. : 


vi mrorevons. 


Facsimile of Game Refuge Posters which are placed at intervals of 150 yards 


along the boundaries of enclosures 


ever, losses have been small and have 
never exceeded two per cent. New 
blood is supplied from time to time by 
stocking some young bucks in limited 
numbers. 

‘In 1922, game purchased outside the 
State cost $82,000.00, and on account 
of the great demand for native game 
it is becoming scarce and the price, with 
the exception of rabbits, which are pur- 
chased west of the Mississippi River, 
is almost prohibitory. 


A salaried officer of the Department, 


The increase. 


to. hont- for or disturb the 


known as a Refuge Keeper, is placed 
in charge of each regular refuge. 


H's duties, in the order of their im- 
" portance are to prevent and ex- 
tinguish forest fires, destroy vermin, 
guard the refuge against poachers, feed 
game in the winter time, and in addi- 
tion feed game and enforce the law in 
all directions within a fair riding dis- 
tance. In order to supplement the 
natural food in the 
Refuge to attract and 
maintain wild life, 
the keepers plant 
and transplant wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts, 
mulberries, wild cher- 
ries, apples, wild 
grapes, and other 
fruit and _ berry-pro- 
ducing trees and 
anh be oe et ee 
spruces, and other 
conifers are also 
planted for winter 
cover. They also clear 
off tillable patches 
within the refuge area 
and sow them to buck- 
wheat, millet, kaffir 
corn, broom corn, and 
other grains. As 
many as 2,500 trees 
and shrubs of various 
kinds have been 
planted in each of our 
sanctuaries yearly. 
Last Spring a total 
of 40,000 trees and 
shrubs were planted 
in eleven refuges, 
most of which were 
furnished by our For- 
estry Department. 
Winter feeding with 
grain, hay, and other 
forage is resorted to 
when necessary. 


Each Keeper is sup- 
plied with a house or 
camp of some sort, 
close to the Refuge 
and connected by tele- 
phone with the out- 
side world. He is also 
furnished a saddle 
horse and such other equipment as may 
be advantageous to the proper admin- 
istration of his duties. 


qTHat the game refuge idea is the 

logical solution of the problem of 
future game supply has been demon- 
strated beyond doubt by the work of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Game Com- 
missioners. In 1905, when the necessity 
for action became apparent, the total 
number of bucks, does and fawns killed 

(Continued on page 364) 
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A camp on a driftwood-strewn shore 


’ The canoe fleet takes a rest 


Mosquito, Moose and Mascalonge 


Canoeing Thru Canadian Wilds—Part Five 


unaware of our presence until 

a projecting branch dug sharply 
into the side of one of the canoes and 
snapped—it was but a stick, but the 
jaws of the moose stopped chewing, 
the water dripped loudly in the silence 
—the head was held high, every line 
of the great body tensely in waiting— 
the wicked little, pig-like eyes peered 
directly at our cover. He took 
a slopping step towards us— 
then another. 

Someone got nervous, and 
a paddle thumped against a 
gunwale. Wood against wood 
—it was not a sound of the for- 
est. Many times before he had 
heard the thump—thump—of 
Indian paddles against the gun- 
wales at the end of each stroke. 

The great beast wheeled and 
splashed across the cove in lum- 
bering strides—broke through 
the brush at the bank and 
crashed away into the woods. 

Although later in the trip we came 
into more intimate contact with the 
“monarch of the forests” this was close 
enough for the first meeting, and we 
were glad that he was not in a fight- 
ing mood. Had it been in the mating 
season, things might have been different. 


T_T: bull moose resumed feeding, 


OR five miles we curved, doubled, bent, 
and nearly broke all records for 
swearing and sweating. It was heart- 
breaking the way that ten foot alley 
squirmed and circled like a puppy chas- 


of the Bell. 


By HUBERT G.. FOOTE 


ing its tail. We could develop no speed 
because every fifty feet the channel 
bent double. We cut poles and made 
better progress, but the poles stuck in 
the mud and at last in trying to clear 
the nerve-racking mosquitoes from my 
face and pull the pole from the mud 
at the same time, the canoe slid out 
from under me, and I tasted the Bell 
for the first time. This cooled me off a 
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After the adventure with the moose, the 
voyagers proceed along the tortuous course 
A thunder storm gives them 
relief from the intense heat and discourages 
to some extent the swarms of insects. 
day they come upon a luxurious cabin and 
are treated to biscuits and real butter. 


TINNITUS 


bit, and I quit swearing and settled 
down resignedly to cover the rest of 
Quebec along this alley of torment—a 
five mile paddle in three hours. 

The channel broadened and_ slid 
smoothly out into the upper end of a 
mile-wide lake that stretched away to 
the north indefinitely. Bays indented 
the shore line, and several islands 
dotted the channel with patches of 
green. 

The sky at last rebelled at the in- 
tense heat, and ominous clouds drifted 


Next it 


up from the west like a flock of black 
sheep before the storm. <A_ broad- 
aproned gust of wind swooped down 
and whipped a rippled battle line across 
the lake surface toward us. 


THEN following the same course, a 

line of white mist seemed to creep 
out from the shore and advancing rap- 
idly, like the wind, rode up to and over 
us in a drench of warm rain. 
The “skeets” were gone—we 
tore off our clothes and stuffed 
them into the packs. 

The shores were low and 
swampy-looking—we headed for 
a high-crowned island a mile 
down the lake. The wind 
whipped up the lake and drove 
into our teeth with such 
force that it was nearly an 
hour before we gained the lea 
of our island and pulled into a 
shore, cluttered with fallen logs. 

Pulling the canoes up over the 
logs we carried the packs up the 
bank and cleared the wet brush 
away: for camp, while the rain poured 
down in buckets and sheets and wash 
tubs. 


G PEEDY team work put up the tents 

and careful nursing produced and 
maintained a spluttering fire—we had 
to resort to a teepee covering for the 
fire and pots—made of big sheets of 
bark to shed the downpour. Looked 
like Robinson Crusoe’s hat and smoked 
likea night watchman. Stew and coffee 
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bubbled under the protecting screen on 
steaming bark. 

Supper was served! Standing close 
around the struggling fire we guzzled 
stew and coffee, guzzled to finish the 
stew before the rain, running from our 
hats, made the chow taste like cold 
dish water. 

Deep trenches were dug around the 
tents and the floor cloth tied in tightly. 
Unless the island were inundated dur- 
ing the night we should sleep dry. 
Throwing everything wet outside we 
tied the flaps down and rolled into our 
blankets. 


Ae a rain storm—the soft patter 

of the falling rain on the canvas 
seems to dismiss all problems and 
leaves the mind open to such agree- 
able thoughts that you decide to stay 
awake—about that time you are vague- 
ly surprised to find that the pleasant 
thoughts have become highly colored, 
fantastic and illogical, and you dream 
on till the warm morning breezes flap 
the wings of the tent and a persistent 
fly brings you reluctantly back to the 
land of reality. 

That’s all very nice, but when the 
winds bellow down out of a tumbling 
black sky, lightning rips holes through 
the tanks of heaven, thunder rolls down 
from the hills, the trees rock, the earth 
trembles and the waterproof tent 
strains, cringes and becomes a fine 
calibre sieve under the beatings of the 
continuous downpour. Sure it was a 
good tent—waterproof baloon silk—but 
nothing short of a submarine could 
have withstood that night. 

Bill was always the first out in the 
morning and this morning was no ex- 
ception. With the first gray warning 
in the east, he stirred, rolled over, gave 
a surprised grunt at finding himself in 
a puddle of water, and then remember- 
ing the cloudburst of the night before 
dragged himself and his blanket quick- 
ly outside. There followed another sur- 
prised grunt and a deep enthusiastic 
breath— 

“Ah-h Boy, what a morning!” Then 
in the usual “fire alarm” voice: “Up on 
deck, ya l-a-zy lubbers.” The tent 
shook and sagged to one side — pegs 
came up, the tent 
came down. We 
crawled out—all ex- 
cept Schmidty—into a 
bright new clean 
world glistening in 
the first warming 
rays of the morning 
sun. Blankets were 
thrown over’ bushes 
and the sun set them 
to steaming; the 
camp looked like a 
tenement court yard 
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on Monday morning—drying clothes 
on every bush. 

A fire started and a couple of pots 
over it put the camp on a more famil- 
iar basis. A loaf of corn bread was 
baked, while the camp splashed in a 
cool swim that seemed warm after the 
cold soaking of the night before. 
While the clothes and _ blankets 
steamed in the warm sun, we made 
up extra “breads” to carry, sewed up 
torn clothes and socks, waxed tiny 
spark holes in the tent and washed 
underclothes and shirts. 


By noon everything was dry and 
mended. The sun standing high over 
head, we stowed the: dry “junk,” and 
laying the few remaining damp pieces 
over the thwarts of the canoes we 
shoved off down the lake toward the 
distant cut that broke away through 
the hills. The wind still holding from 
the north now dwindled to a light 
breeze that fanned the lake surface 
in splotches and lanes. 


The lake narrowed to a channel that 
hesitated, swung around a low rangy 
hill and began to drop in little jumps 
and riffles. The River Bell was still 
an infant, a thin limbed youth, a creek 
which, when the channel narrowed, 
formed a smooth running “horse race” 
with ‘water to cover the rocks. But 
when it broadened, it left the nasty 
little teeth of the creek bed exposed. 


OME you could ride through with 

your eyes shut—others you had to 
get out and wade over broad pebbly 
rifles. In some places you could pick 
your way carefully from side to side 
always looking ahead to see that there 
was a way out of the channel you were 
following. 


Threading these tittering ripples of 
the upper river compared to running 
the white-tongued rapids of the lower 
reaches is like comparing a jeweler 
tinkering with a watch spring to a 
mechanic overhauling a tractor. 

Here we did not have to worry about 







Typical north country lodge 


the speed and force of a heavy-bodied 
channel of Water. One might think at 
first that the only thing that affects 
the speed of water is the angle of the 
drop—but then the river bed may be 
either rough or smooth—the rough 
bottom acting like a brake unless it is 
too far below the surface. And right 
there is the most deceiving factor of 
all the depth. Often in going up a 
river you will be apalled at the con- 
fusion and apparent speed of a rolling, 
churning stretch of water—and yet 
ride up through it without any great 
effort, while a smooth, dark stretch of 
fast moving water will look like a bou- 
levard but draw you back repeatedly. 

One of my first “climbs” comes to 
mind—on the upper Hudson. I was 
half way up a rapid and resting in the 
V-shaped backwater behind a boulder 
in mid stream. It seemed that the 
momentum of a dashing start, up from 
the tail of my eddy, in combination 
with a few quick, strong strokes would 
carry me up the smooth surfaced glide 
that swished past on either side of my 
rock retreat. I had seen something of 
the real speed of that fast running 
black water in getting across it into 
my present eddy. The tail of my back- 
water was almost fifteen feet long and 
five feet below my former position near 
shore, so that as I shot across the flume 
I had really “dropped” into this eddy. 
It is like a game of chess or the old- 
time “hoss trade,” always shifting for 
a better position or a better horse. 


Now I had to make another sidewise 
six-foot jump to a shoulder of water 
above a cluster of rocks—which would 
offer an instant’s poise before a swing 
across the next current which, while 
throwing me down stream ten feet, 
would shift me into a shore eddy that 
led fifty feet upstream to a two-foot 
falls around which I would lift. 


But I’m still below the rock, the 
water whizzing past on both sides try- 
ing to drag my bow from my tempo- 
rary “cozy corner.” It took three trials 
before I “made the hop.” Twice I cut a 
thin angle from the rock, shot out 
into the speedway, slowed quickly 
and gathering speed backward, 
dropped again into my eddy. It 
was only by putting 
4 everything I had into 
sO the start, then doub- 

3 ling it in a thrashing, 
breathless dash up 
the speedway, that I 
made it and swung 
over into the shore 
eddy, to puff loudly, 
lean on the paddles 
and look back at the 
battlefield, while the 

(Continued on page 
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First Aid to Trophies of the Rod 


How to Care for Fish That They May Be in 
Good Condition for Subsequent Mounting 





ANAL OPENING 


Fig. 1 


HAT a beauty! He’ll go five 

pounds if an ounce, and he 

surely was a scrapper. Hold 
on there, don’t go at him like that with 
your knife. You’ll ruin him. That fish 
is worth mounting, and if you cut it 
open in the usual way it will not be 
so easy for the taxidermist to make a 
perfect specimen of it. 

Let’s look him over first, to see 
which side is the best, paying special 
attention to scars, split fins, etc., then 
laying him on the good side proceed 
to make an opening cut, from 
the gill to a point even with the 
anal opening well up on the 
side (figure 1), in fact about 
half way from belly to back, 
and remove entrails and blood 
and wash thoroughly so as to 
take away all slime from the 
head and gills. 

Next wrap a damp cloth 
around the fish to keep it ‘from 
drying out and also to retain 
as much color as possible, not 
that the taxidermist can pre- 
serve that color, but rather to 
help him when he does the re- 
coloring which is always necessary in 
mounting fish. 

Now forget the rest of the day’s fish- 
ing if possible, especially if the weather 
is warm, and devote your energies to 
getting your prize to the taxidermist, 
because if you don’t you will surely re- 
gret it. 


[* isn’t every day that you can land 

a five pound bass, or trout, or even 
one of two, three, or four pounds, and 
such events are always milestones in 
your angling career. If possible, take 
your fish to the taxidermist personally 
and you can then explain just how you 
want it mounted. 

If it is necessary to ship your trophy, 
and it will not be on the road more 
than twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 


By HARRY A. MOORMAN 


be certain that you take such necessary 
precautions as will insure its safe ar- 
rival. To pack it securely make a 
wooden box large enough to accommo- 
date the length of your fish and large 
enough around to take a considerable 
amount of damp sawdust and cracked 
ice, about twice as much ice as the 
weight of your fish; next line your box 
with several sheets of paper, news- 
paper will do, then a layer of sawdust, 
then cracked ice and sawdust mixed till 
the box is about a third full, then take 


FULT 


Many fine trophies are ruined by faulty 
methods of preparation in the field, im- 
proper packing and delay in transit. 
Moorman is unusually successful with fish 
mounting and the information contained in 
his article will prove useful to those who 
contemplate saving their large specimens. 
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your fish which is still wrapped in the 
damp cloth and which should have been 
thoroughly chilled on ice during the 
making ready of the box, and wrap in 
several thicknesses of paper and place 
in the box; now fill the box with the 
cracked ice and sawdust, cover with 
more paper and nail on the cover. Ad- 
dress plainly, mark “Rush Perishable” 
and turn over to the-express company 
to forward prepaid to a reliable tax- 
idermist. By reliable I mean one 
whom you know does good work on fish. 
You see we are not all blessed with 
the same facilities and one taxidermist 
makes a specialty of fish, while an- 
other’s forte -is head mounting, and 
only once in a while do you find one 
who does equally well in all branches 
of the art. Of course the larger estab- 
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lishments usually employ experts for 
each line of work. In addressing the 
box it is a good idea to use an envelope 
of durable material, into which you can 
put a sheet of paper upon which you 
have written your mounting instruc- 
tions, and tack this onto the box. 


But do not let that suffice; immedi- 

ately send off a letter of instruc- 
tions also so in case those on the box 
are lost, the taxidermist will- have 
something to go by, otherwise he must 
use his own judgment. Fish 
must be taken care of as ‘soon 
as possible after the taxidermist 
receives them, and his mounting 
process may depend upon the 
knowledge of the manner in 
which you wish them mounted. 
You see, in most cases he will 
make a plaster mould of your 
fish before it is skinned. 

Perhaps you are thinking of 
how fine that fish would taste 
and that you guess you will do 
the skinning yourself, enjoy the 
feast and trust the taxidermist 
to reproduce your specimen as it 
was in life. Just forego that pleasure 
and remember that if your fish is 
properly mounted it will be “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever,” but if 
eaten it soon is but a memory. 

But, you say, such instructions are 
all right where one is near enough to 
centers of civilization so that he can 
find first class shipping facilities and 
the taxidermist is not far away. 


5 UPPOSING one desires to leave 

civilization behind and fish those 
famous waters of the out of the way 
places, a thousand or more miles from 
that one taxidermist whom you know 
does just the right kind of fish work 
to suit you? Well, in that case include 
in your camping supplies a_ sufficient 

(Continued on page 366) 
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The Vacationist’s 


Rifle 


For Target Work and Vermin 
Shooting, the .22 Is Unexcelled 


By 


WILLIS O. C. ELLIS 


HE ever popular twenty-two is 

T pre-eminently the gun for spring 

and summer and the vacation. 

The big game rifle has its place, but it 

is not the arm for the summer vaca- 

tionist and cannot be made to serve an 
all-round purpose. 

It is not likely that a more satisfac- 
tory caliber than the .22 will ever be 
produced for the rank and file of shoot- 
ers. The great interest taken in recent 
years in small-bore shooting has done 
much to lift the twenty-two to a higher 
level and to give it a popularity that is 
enjoyed by no other arm. 

Go back a number of years 
before the makers of firearms 
and ammunition were putting 
forth the efforts they are now, 
and still the .22-caliber rifle was 
a fine gun, though hardly so ac- 
curate or effective at long range 
as it is at present. 

But shooters liked this small 
caliber for several reasons and 
the demand for these arms 
has grown steadily until now 
there is no gun and ammuni- 
tion given closer attention in 
manufacture than the twenty-two. 

Not so very many years ago, the 
single shot was by all odds the most 
common type of .22-caliber rifle. Only 
one or two firms supplied repeaters in 
this size and the fellow who was lucky 
enough to own a .22 magazine rifle was 
envied by all his friends. 


OW conditions are reversed. In- 

stead of the single shot rifle pre- 
dominating, the demand is for repeaters 
and automatics, with the result that 
the single shot twenty-two goes a-beg- 
ging. As an outing proposition no 
other gun will afford the genuine 
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Some good twenty-twos—Top to bottom: Automatic using the short 
cartridge; Lever action repeater with peep sights; Slide action repeater 
with peep sights 


pleasure of a good .22-caliber repeater 
of standard make. I say standard 
make because repairs, if ever needed, 
may be easily and quickly obtained. 
And this is a big thing to consider. 
Any gun may give way at some point; 
then it pays to have one for which you 
can buy a part rather than be held up 
in time and price for a gunsmith to 
make the part. 

Whether you get a slide action, lever 
action, bolt action repeater or an auto- 
matic, matters little; for they will all 
do the work and shoot better than you 
can hold. However, there is one point 
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It is not likely that a more satisfactory rifle 
caliber than the .22 will ever be produced. 
Light in weight, compact, inexpensive and 
accurate in the extreme, it constitutes the 
ideal utility arm for the average shooter. 
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it is well to bear in mind. If you are 
a big game hunter it is best to select 
a twenty-two having the same type of 
action as the big game gun. That is, 
if your big game rifle is lever action, 
the lever .22-caliber repeater will be 
the thing; or if it is an automatic, use 
a .22 automatic; if a slide action, use 
one of the popular trombone repeaters, 
and so on. Or, if you have never 
hunted big game it is well to select a 
twenty-two having the type of action 
that you prefer in the big game arm. 
Then when you get the rifle for big 
game vou will find it easy to operate 
due to the practice with the same 


style of action on the smaller gun. 
But above all, get the type and make 
of rifle that YOU like best. You will 
never be satisfied with a rifle that you 
don’t like, even though it may be a fine 
shooter. Satisfaction is a big thing 
with any item of outdoor equipment. 


N° real enjoyment can come from 
the possession or use of anything 
with which you are not satisfied. 

Nearly all of the high-grade .22-cali- 
ber repeaters are take-downs which is 
most desirable, as it permits their be- 
ing packed into small space. In addi- 
tion to this many permit of 
cleaning and inspecting from 
the breech—a fine thing in any 
rifle, especially the twenty-two. 
Also, these guns are made for 
the attaching of tang peep 
sights of Lyman and Marble 
pattern, while any one of a 
number of special front sights 
may be used. 

On the whole it may be cor- 
rectly stated that the poor- 
est thing about the standard 
twenty-twos is the sights. Open 
sights are regularly supplied on all 
guns, there being but one firm that 
regularly supplies a Lyman tang peep 
sight on a .22-caliber repeater. And 
it is my opinion that a good tang peep 
sight increases the value of a rifle, 
especially a twenty-two, from 50% to 
100% over the best open sights. And 
many experienced shooters will bear 
out this statement. 


FoR target shooting the tang peep 
sight should have a large disc with 
small aperture, the front sight being a 
post, pin-head or aperture. For hunting, 
(Continued on page 368) 


On the Trail of Ursus 


A Sportsman’s Notes on the Life Habits of the Grizzly, Together With 


Hunting Reminiscences 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrated with reproductions of the paintings of Carl Rungius 


HROUGHOUT the whole of 

North America it may truth- 

fully be said that there are no 
really dangerous wild beasts which, 
with no excuse other than their own 
savage instincts, are wont to attack 
man. 

In a country of such vast extent and 
still containing thousands of square 
miles of wilderness almost primeval in 
its nature, this lack seems to have 
caused no little dissatisfaction among 
our early historians and writers of ro- 
mance, and the bear, whether black, 
brown or grizzly, has not infrequently 
been called upon to supply this need in 
some tale of soul-stirring adventure. 
As to such element of truth as may 
exist regarding the ferocity of some 
individual bears I shall refer farther 
on. Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that certain of the species are blessed 
with sufficient courage and self-respect 
to at times rather vigorously resent an 
injury, so that their pursuit by the 
sportsman may have that merest ele- 
ment of risk to render it the more 
alluring. 

Frequently referred to as the King 
of American Game, feared by the less 
hardy members of his clan and by all 
other animals, whether wild or domes- 
tic, and duly respected by the old and 
experienced hunt- ~ 
er, let us first con- 
sider the one most 
worthy of the 
sportsman’s best 
endeavor, I mean, 
his honor The 
Grizzly). or!) “Old 
Ephraim.” 

He occupies no 
unimportant place 
in the early history 
of our west and is 
undoubtedly _ still, 
as always, the most 
picturesque exam- 
ple of the wild life 
of our country. 
Earned, whether 
deservedly or not, 
during the early 
days of the Repub- 
lic, this crusty old 
gentleman seems 
gradually to be liv- 


ing down a none too savory reputa- 
tion. 

From the reports of the early explor- 
ers it would seem that the grizzly was 
considered an extremely savage beast. 
Many references to his ferocity are 
made in the accounts of the voyagings 
of Lewis and Clarke; Schoolcraft, writ- 
ing, in 1820, of the expedition under 
General Cass to the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, speaks of “such travelers being 
prepared to withstand the savage scalp- 
ing knife and the enraged bear,” while 
Edwin James, the geologist of the party 
headed by Major S. H. Long in 1819, 
tells that as they advanced up the River 
Platte “the more numerous were the 
various animals; the bisons, deer, bears 
and wolves were every day met with” 
. . . and he refers to the Grizzly as 
“the raw-head and bloody bones of 
North America.” 


OW whatever “Old Ephraim” may 

or may not have been, no one who 
has associated with him on anything 
like intimate terms will for a moment 
question his intelligence and sagacity; 
and probably no member of the animal 
kingdom has kept better posted upon 
the gradual improvement and increased 
effectiveness of modern firearms, and 
with greater caution, born of bitter ex- 





perience, has shaped his conduct ac- 
cordingly. 

Be the reasons, therefore, what they 
may, he is certainly not today the nor- 
mally aggressive and terrifying brute 
portrayed by the writings of our earlier 
explorers. 


F a general brownish color, in some 

cases pale, and in others of a 
much darker hue, the hair of the full 
grown grizzly, particularly over the 
back and shoulders, is tipped with sil- 
ver gray, from which he gets the name 
often applied to him of “silver tip.” 

Some individuals having exception- 
ally long hair over the shoulders and 
withers have been called “roach backs,” 
though they are without doubt the same 
animal. In addition to being larger 
and more powerful, he differs from the 
black bear in having much _ longer 
claws, particularly on the fore feet, 
higher shoulders and with a concave 
rather than a convex facial outline. 
Normally he, also, when walking, car- 
ries nis head higher than his smaller 
cousin. Like hogs, which, in their wild 
state, these beasts seem much to re- 
semble in tastes and habits, bears vary 
greatly, both in size and weight, and 
though the average full-grown grizzly 
of the Northwestern Rockies will‘ gen- 
erally weigh  be- 
tween 500 and 600 
pounds, certain 
“old timers” have 
been kiiled that 
have almost 
doubled these fig- 
ures. 

A big male will 
measure about four 
feet at the shoul- 
ders, and when 
skinned out shows 
a marvelous mus- 
cular development 
of neck, body, fore- 
arms and_ thighs 
which readily ex- 
plains his feats 
of strength, of 
which we have fre- 
quent demonstra- 
tion. Any two men 
who have tried to 
roll over or move 
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about the carcass of a big bull moose 
or of a horse, have: had their hands 
full; but to see how one old bear has 
slapped and dragged such a bait about, 
as if it were a dead rabbit, is indeed a 
revelation. 


APPARENTLY deliberate and even 

awkward in their movements, they 
can, when occasion demands, 
move with lightning speed and, 
in attack, strike terrific blows 
with their forepaws by which 
they have been known to fell a 
full grown steer. 


NLIKE the black bear they 


do not, however, climb 
trees. 
Though in early days the 


grizzly was undoubtedly often 
met with well out on the plains 
where, like the wolf, he preyed 
upon the buffalo and _ other 
game, his principal range ex- 
tended throughout practically 
all of the Rockies from Mexico and 
Southern California to the Yukon and 
Alaska. Today, except perhaps in 
the Yellowstone Park and adjacent 
districts, and in some of the moun- 
tains of Idaho, he is rare in the United 
States, and the sportsman solely intent 
upon hunting the Grizzly had better 
pitch his camp in the wilder mountain- 
ous country of northwestern Alberta, 
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northern British Columbia, the Yukon 
or Alaska. 

In the matter of diet the grizzly va- 
ries greatly both in different localities 
and seasons and his bill of fare runs 
all the way from the tiny ant to the 
flesh of the largest animals either wild 
or domestic, whereas in between he re- 
gales himself upon grasses, berries, 
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Some writers of the out-of-doors are prone 
to picture the grizzly as a ferocious beast, 
under all circumstances dangerous to man. 
Others belittle his mettle and make him a 
cowardly and not to be respected quarry. 
Between these extremes lies fact, which 
Capt. Robinson brings out in an interesting 
manner in his portrayal of ursine character. 
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roots, fish, grubs, bugs, gophers, ground 
squirrels, marmots, and almost any 
swill and carrion. 

During the salmon runs in the rivers 
of the far Northwest he subsists almost 
entirely on these fish, which he deftly 
scoops, or rather slaps, out of the water 
as they crowd up the shallows; nor 
does he neglect even the dead and high 
smelling fish washed up on the banks. 





That he fares bountifully at this sea- 
son will be readily appreciated by any 
who have witnessed the thousands upon 
thousands of salmon that seem literally 
to crowd their way up these rivers dur- 
ing a “run.” 


Sore summers ago two friends 
of mine had their camp on a big 
stream in southern Alaska dur- 
ing the height of the run of 
salmon up river. 

Hiding behind some rocks and 
brush, a watch would be kept 
where several well-used trails 
led down to the water’s edge. 
On the first day, glancing up- 
stream to where a dead stump 
leaned out into the water, a 
peaceful, though hairy old Izaak 
Walton, in the form of “Ursus 
Horribilis,’ was sighted, intent 
upon his piscatorial operations. 

He must have been enjoying 
a good afternoon’s sport, for, all 
unmindful of danger, he kept 

busily at it until from some fifty yards 
away a rifle cracked and curling up 
into a big ball he rolled into the stream, 
where he expired with little or no fuss, 
having received the bullet through the 
upper part of the heart. 


RAGGING his 600 Ibs. out onto the 
dry bank for skinning was much 
(Continued on page 370) 


Gut, Leaders and Leader Tying 


Leader Lore for the Angler-Craftsman 


UT, sometimes called “cat gut,” 
(; is so named from an abbrevia- 

tion of caterpillar and has 
nothing to do with the feline members 
of the animal kingdom whatsoever. 
Gut was first produced by the Chinese, 
contemporarily with silk and gunpow- 
der in a remote time, from the silk or 
mulberry worm. It has been developed 
productively since then by Japan, Italy, 
France, Portugal and Spain, 
from which latter country 
comes most of the gut that 
reaches the American mar- 
ket. Owing to the high cost 
of labor, gut has been pro- 
duced successfully for the 
trade in the United States. 
Mr. Edwin T. Whiffen has 
been highly successful in pro- 
ducing gut for his own use, 
as told in the pages of FOREST 


Fig.l. 


By HARRY IRWIN 


The larva has four molting seasons 
at each ot which it sheds its old skin 
for a new one, since in the very rapid 
growth of the worm the old skin cannot 
keep pace with the growth of the body. 
The periods between these different 
molts are called “ages” and are five in 
number, the first extending from the 
time of hatching to the end of the first 
molt, and the last from the end of the 


GUT, LEADERS,and LEADER 
Pig.2. 


TYING. 
Pig.5. 


worm is ready to spin its cocoon. At 
this time it is killed and steeped in 
strong chemicals. The silk glands are 
taken from its body and are dexterously 
drawn out and formed between the 
fingers. One gland usually measures 
from twelve to fifteen inches. After 
this gut is thoroughly dried it is as- 
sorted into three different grades. The 
most perfect is Selecta. Superior is fair. 
Estraida is poor. These three 
different grades are assorted 
into nine different sizes. 

Refina is the very finest 
produced, as fine as a human 
hair; Fina is fine; Regular is 
medium; Padron 2nd is me- 
dium heavy; Padron 1st is 
heavy; Marana 2nd is extra 
heavy. Marana Ist is extra, 
extra heavy. 
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Cecropia Moth, from which 
he has drawn single strands A 
6 feet in length. 


HE silkworm has become 











domesticated. During the = 
long centuries in which it has — 
been cultivated it has ac- af ¢ SET By 
quired many useful peculiari- es , 
ties. Besides being used for €eecSanq) | 


the production of silk, the 
silk secretion is also used for 
snells and leaders in the fish- 
ing-tackle industry and for 
surgical purposes. 

Up to this time there has 
been no silk-worm gut pro- 
duced in this country. The 
finest quality is produced in 
Spain, where large communities earn 
their livelihood through this industry. 

The silk moth exists in four states: 
egg, larva, chrysalis, and adult. The 
egg of the moth is nearly round, slight- 
ly flattened and closely resembles a 
turnip seed. When first laid it is yel- 
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low, soon turning a gray or a slate . 


color if impregnated. It has a small 
spot on one end, called the micropyle, 
and when the worm hatches, which in 
our climate is about June Ist, it gnaws 
a hole through this spot, black in color, 
scarcely one-eighth inch in length. Cov- 
ered with long hair, with a shiny nose 
and sixteen small legs, the baby worm 
is born leaving the shell of the egg 
white and transparent. This baby 
worm is fed on tender white mulberry. 
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fourth molt to the transformation of 
the insects into a chrysalis. The time 
between the four molts will be found to 
vary depending upon the species of 
worm. 


F OR a day or two previous to molting 
a dark spot is noticed just above the 
nose. In molting, the skin breaks at 
the nose, the head is pushed out and 
the worm by wriggling and twisting 
gradually works the old skin back from 
segment to segment until it is entirely 
cast off. It then measures about one 
and one-fourth inches and in six days 
grows to two inches in length; in three 
days more it becomes fully three inches 
in length. 
Having attained full growth, the 
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B grading the gut, but at times 
a few strands of even heavier 
gut are found. Imperial is 
heavier than Marana Ist, and 
Hebra is the heaviest pro- 
duced. Imperial and Hebra 
gut is very scarce and only 
comparatively small quanti- 
ties ever reach this country. 

Now, does it pay to tie 
your own leaders? I should 
say emphatically “yes.” A 
first or “Selecta” grade of 
tapered leader from 6 to 7% 
ft. costs from 50c. to 75c. 
Last year I tied my own lead- 
ers in the above lengths at a 
cost of $1.32 per dozen, which 
amounts to about 11%c. each, 
a saving that I am glad to make, for I 
am far from being a millionaire, in 
fact I am a great deal nearer the other 
end of the line. A difference of 60c. and 
11%c. is worth a lot to most of us. As 
a matter of information, I will quote 
from the catalog of a well-known dealer 
in the following table not only in that 
he is as fair as any with whom I am 
acquainted, but in that he quotes the 
prices upon both Selecta and Superior, 
which is far more than many of our 
leading dealers are prone to do—as I 
have found to my sorrow. 

I presume the reason for this is that 
the gut market is constantly fluctuating, 
and as conditions are so uncertain, fixed 
prices could be quoted only with diffi- 
culty. Hebra prices are seldom printed. 
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Se ee WOR CU ects 
Price per Hundred 
13” 14” 15 


REFINA Superior —_.75_ 82-90. 98 
i Selecta .90 96 1.08 1.20 
JS et eee Superior Af Tos, fe 79-83-88 

Selecta .90 .96 1.08 1.20 
REGULAR ____ Superior 0.7579 83 88 

Selecta. 1.02 1.10 1.22 1.34 
PADRON 2nd_ Superior At es 88.5 A 95 1,12 
" Selecta 1.26 1.87 1.54 1.67 
PADRON Ist Superior 98 1.06 1,131.28 
‘* Selecta 1.75 2.10 240 2.70 
MARANA 2nd Superior 1.26 1.50 1.68 1.80 
a Selecta 3.02 360 432 5.04 
MARANA Ist Superior 2.02 2.74 3.10 3.60 


ous dealers allow the breaking of 
the 100-strand bundles and others 
pack them in 25 and 50 lot strands. 

Drawn Gut is made by drawing the 
gut through different sized holes 
drilled in a steel plate to reduce the 
calibre of the gut and is not as strong 
as the natural gut, as some 
of the textile strength is, of 
course, destroyed in the 
operation. 

The tying of leaders is a 
simple matter and all to the 
taste; for each leader serves 
its purpose for use upon a 
large or small stream, for a 
heavy or light rod, whether 
to be used for “wet or dry 
fly,” trout, bass or “just a 
leader” for still fishing. A 
wet fly leader is usually tied 
of one size gut, with two 
dropper loops, in lengths 
from 5 to 9 feet. According 
to the size stream to be 
fished, etc. This applies to 
both trout and bass. 


APRS dry fly leader covers 


Fig.15, 
the same lengths for the Heer tac tet 
same reasons, but is tapered, 
bearing no dropper loops and eee 
only one end loop, the fav- Swxnaa/g’ "x3" id ast SxS" | Sade /y 
ored lengths being from 6 to Top Front. Bottom. Back... ‘Back. Flap 
' 31/2" 7 


7% feet, as a longer one 
many times interferes in net- 
ting a fish, when the loop at 
its “line end” comes in con- 
tact with the tip of the rod. 
Many bass leaders are tied as 
spoken of above; others are tied of a 
favorite single size to a length of from 
3 to 6 feet, and with two dropper loops. 
Still leaders are tied of one size and 
average around 3 feet. To tie your 
leaders, select hanks or bundles of gut 
in the following: Refina, Fina, Regu- 
lar, and Padron 2nd, for the ordinary 
trout and bass fishing, with Padron 1st 
and Marana 2nd added for the largest 
of these fish, for night fishing, etc. 


| hes test the gut follow the method 
“given by Mr. H. P. Wells. In 
order to decide whether the gut we are 
buying is fresh and clear let us step 
to the window, and grasping the hank 
at each end bend the gut into an arc 
between the hands, then raising and 
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lowering each hand alternately, by 
sighting along the top of the arc, we 
can see whether the light reflects 
steadily from it or sparkles irregularly. 
If the latter is the case it proves that 
the gut is not round, causing the light 
to reflect unevenly from the uneven 
surfaces of the strands. This hank 
should be rejected. 


gs we must examine the crinkly 

end of the hanks and assure our- 
selves that it has a clear glassy ap- 
pearance. If it is yellowish or cloudy, 
we know that the gut is old, and there- 
fore should discard it. If the gut is 
not very hard and wiry do not accept 
it. 


QUT, LEADEHS and LEADER TYING. 
Fig.15. 


Lay Out of Envelope. 


Completed Envelope 
Oiled=-Paper Envelope for Leaders. 








Padrona ist. 
Imperial. 





Padrona 2d- 


Chamoise Case for Strands of Gut. 
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Chamoise Storage Case for Leaders. 





In regard to the strength of your 
leader, the use of the shorter lengths 
of gut—as far as I have been able to 
determine—does not effect the leader 
in any way except as to the number of 
knots to be tied. I strongly favor the 
use of the longest one can afford for 
trout leaders—especially for dry fly 
work—in order to obviate the “ripples” 
caused by the knots when the leader 
“drags” as it is often bound to do—at 
least for me—in spite of all efforts. 
First decide upon the type of leader 
you wish to tie. Let us suppose that 
it is a wet fly leader of say 7% feet for 
use on a fairly large stream. Take 
your hank of Padron 2nd and examine 
the individual stramds by holding them 
up to a strong light and running them 














Completed 


Case. 


back and forth between the thumb and 
forefinger to discover if they are per- 
fectly round. Then look them over 
carefully to see that they are smooth 
and without cracks or flaws. . Having 
tested and selected a number of 
strands, place each size separately in a 
dish of good clear hot water and let 
them soak for 30 to 45 minutes. If 


cold water is used let them soak over 
night. 


HERE I wish to speak of tinting, or 

dyeing gut. In the natural state, 
gut is opaque. When the gut is dyed 
or stained it is almost impossible for 
even an expert to determine whether 
the gut is fresh or old. 

If you wish to tint your 
gut, now is the time to do so. 
Decide upon the color desired. 

NEUTRAL GREY—One 
dram ground logwood and 6 
grains powdered copperas. 
Boil for 5 minutes. Remove 
from fire and immerse gut 
from 2 to 3 minutes, lifting 
out from time to time to test 
for depth of color. When 
secured, wash thoroughly in 
cold water. (Chitty-Norris- 
Wells.) 

MIST GREY—50-50 solu- 
tion of pure, black India 
drawing ink and water. Heat 
it to a boiling point, remove 
from the fire and dip the gut 
into the solution until the 
right shade is obtained. 

GREEN—Boil green baize 
in water, and when this is 
well charged with color, while 
still warm, dip the gut there- 
in until sufficiently dyed. 
(F. Francis.) 

Here I would like to sug- 
gest that a solution of com- 
mon green dye would work 
out as well for it to the same 
color as is used in the cloth 
itself. 

GREEN—Take a_ strong solution 
of green tea, boil hard, remove from 
stove and dip soaked gut, while warm, 
until depth of color is obtained. 

BRONZE BROWN—Same as above 
but substitute coffee for the tea. 

ANY COLOR—May be obtained by 
the use of ordinary dyes, using as di- 
rected. As far as deterioration of the 
gut by so doing is concerned, I have 
never found it to be a very serious 
matter. I have had several tell me of 
bad results, but when I inquired if the 
gut were fresh, they have been forced 
to admit, “Well, I thought that I’d try 
it on last year’s leaders first.” 

I should like to. say that I am a 
firm believer in the fact that the in- 

(Continued on page 376) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


RESTLESSNESS AND SPRING 


HE early months call forth more sheer rest- 
T lessness in the blood than the other seasons 

of the year. When the first warm winds 
sweep out of austral distance and adventure along 
the waterways, when snows melt under strong 
suns and the song of trickling waters fills the air, 
there is a feeling of relief abroad. A hidden move- 
ment commences. Earth throbs and thrills. Re- 
lease from the fetters of a snowy mood is freedom 
regained, afresh. It touches every living thing 
from lichens to man. A joyance of life begins to 
spread over endless miles. The world seems 
drenched with the anticipatory excitements of ap- 
proaching events. 


Mortal hearts beat in a restless manner, awak- 
ened by the invisible sorcery which stirs the sap 
in the trees, bursts the buds, sets wild life to the 
movements of spring madness and mating. Primi- 
tive instincts fill the soul with a spell that has come 
down the ages, a lure going back to when wild 
stallions challenged from crag to crag and the first 
gray morning sent man to cover afraid of so much 
beauty. The gentle adventure of spring teaches 
man he is ever the dawnman, the cave dweller, the 
flesh eater, the herb drinker, the nomad. Man 
enjoys and thrills with the prodigality of this 
strange exhilaration, little knowing the source of 
rapture until years afield suddenly unfold truth 
and startling things. Four walls furnish the sen- 
sations of a caged bird. Desire wants air,- far 
skies, landscapes slipping to the dim blue line of 
the rim of the world. The spirit of wanderlust 
hold sway, of spring pulsing with life and aching 
with old dreams. 


NATURE FROM A TRAIN WINDOW 


HE city-wearied commuter who is willing to 
give up his game of pinochle or his book in 
exchange for a passing glimpse of nature as 

the “8:20” takes him to his daily task will be re- 
warded richly, not alone by the beauty of an 
awakening landscape, but also by the arrival of 
the players who take part in nature’s summer 
drama. 

Many people believe that because their place of 
residence is but twenty miles from a great city, 
there is little or no opportunity to see any forms 
of wild life other than sparrows, starlings and 


grackles. That this condition exists only in a lim- 
ited way is rather the rule than the exception, how- 
ever. Wild creatures seem to sense man’s protec- 
tive possibilities along with his destructive ten- 
dencies. To illustrate: crows and hawks will care- 
fully avoid an individual walking, keeping just out 
of gunshot; they will allow a motor car, train or 
horse-drawn vehicle to pass within a few yards of 
them. Hence the commuter’s chance to observe. 


A correspondent writes that he has seen a pair 
of wood ducks on a small stream just outside the 
limits of New York City, daily for a week. He has 
also observed Cooper’s, sharp shinned, marsh and 
American sparrow hawks besides the usual spring 
migrants, meadow larks, redwings, bluebirds, flick- 
ers, grackles and many other song and insectivo- 
rous birds. 


To the nature lover, a few moments daily search 
of the countryside should bring real rewards.. 


A VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


HE Government is offering this year without 
T expense a month of outdoor life to 40,000 

young men between the ages of 17 and 24. 
Thirty Citizens’ Military Training Camps will be 
conducted at points distributed throughout the 
country. No military obligation is involved in en- 
rolling at these camps, which are maintained by 
the War Department to promote health and good 
citizenship. The program calls for military drill 
and instruction in the forenoon; the afternoons are 
given to a variety of outdoor sports under expert 
Supervision and indoor entertainment is provided 
for the evenings in the form of amateur dramatics, 
lectures, concerts and moving pictures. Army 
Chaplains direct the religious life of the camps for 
men of all faiths and Army Hostesses are in charge 
of all social meetings. Good citizenship is pro- 
moted by lectures, conferences, classes and debates. 
The men are quartered in permanent barracks or 
in large well-floored Army tents. The mess is under 
the direction of experienced officers, who are au- 
thorized to purchase an abundance of meats, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, thus affording a well-bal- 
anced and appetizing ration, prepared by well- 
trained Army cooks and served with due regard to 
the table manners of a typical American home. 
Thirty days of outdoor life with all expenses paid. 


THE WITCHERY OF POSSESSION 


T is a great moment when man can stand in the 
| open door of his own cabin and look into the 

dusks of blue hills. He feels a sort of splendid 
isolation. It is geographical satisfaction, a spiri- 
tual affinity with environs far from the city smells 
and frets of men. Secure in a seclusion of silence 
and landscape, odors and fleeting colors, feathery 
sounds and glimpses of furry shapes, he feels the 
crowded areas may be as far away as Thibet or 
Patagonia. 

The long gray shadows hold no fears nor hide 
any dangers. Days spent under the green roof 
are burdened with endless surprises. The sable 
nights have the security of a refuge. It is like 
home. No doubt you have been going into the 
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woods since adolescence, and the pine roof has 
sifted the snows of winter, filtered the spring rains, 
tempered the relentless suns. The dead limbs of 
the forest have cooked the meat of the kill and 
warmed your body. The axe has bitten deeply into 
windblown trees and pitchy hands have piled high 
the cut to light and warm the snowy night, the 
smoky faces of companions, the restless sleep of 
dreaming dogs. Thethrenody of winds and strange 
~ sounds and stillness have lulled you to the light yet 
satisfying sleep of a woodsman. And you rise at 
the pallid light of dawn and look out over the mist- 
shrouded landscape as though you were looking 
over your own possessions. 


“FIREWOOD” 


IREWOOD is one of the important products 

F of the forests. It is one of the most valuable 

because it performs a service that is vital and 

at present could not be supplied by any other prod- 

uct so easily and so cheaply, says the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 


The problem of furnishing light, heat and power 
for hundreds of thousands of our citizens would be 
difficult of solution in many sections of the coun- 
try if firewood could not be obtained. Practically 
every modern home contains a fireplace for wood. 


Firewood is the only product of the forest that 
is being grown plentifully. Under rational forest 
practice the harvesting of this product would im- 
prove the forests, but as it is usually cut it is a 
detriment and depletion of forest growth. 

In foreign countries firewood is taken from the 
limbs and parts of trees that cannot be used to 
better advantage. Buta large portion of fuelwood 
consumed by Americans is cut from the trunks of 
sound trees that would make good lumber. About 
10% of the firewood used in this country is cut 
from such timber. 


Firewood represents about 42% of the total tim- 
ber cut. It is the largest single item in the forest 
crop. We use nearly one-third of the world’s con- 
sumption of firewood. As the United States uses 
more wood than any other nation and is cutting 
timber four times faster than timber is growing, 
and as other nations have no more than enough to 
supply their needs it is time to begin to think about 
a more careful use of the 10% of saw timber un- 
necessarily consumed as fuel. This amounts to 
5,500,000,000 board feet. In other words, timber 
equal to all the wood we use for hewed ties, pulp- 
wood, round mine timbers and fencing is going up 
in smoke. 


BUFFALO MEAT SENT TO WASHINGTON 


HREATENED extinction of the buffalo has 
not only been averted, but the numbers of 
these big animals have so increased that oc- 
casionally buffalo steak may be had at city markets 
or at hotels and restaurants, according to the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
Shipments of surplus animals have already been 
made from the National Bison Range, in Montana, 
to points in Montana, Idaho, and in the State of 
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Washington, and recently one went as far east as 
St. Paul, Minn. To learn something of the possi- 
bilities of longer shipments, so that all parts of 
the country may enjoy as a delicacy what was once 
the ordinary food of the early frontiersman, half a 
buffalo carcass was frozen at a plant of Ronan, 
Mont., in February, and sent to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace at Washington, D. C. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is interested in the qual- 
ity of this meat and in how it will best stand ship- 
ment from western ranges to the eastern markets. 


The total number of buffalo now in the United 
States is about 4,500, of which more than 1,600 
are nationally owned and divided into nine herds. 
One of the largest of these herds is maintained by 
the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the Montana National 
Bison Range, an 18,000-acre pasture on the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, near the town of Dixon, in 
western Montana. 


The full-blooded buffalo in North America now 
number nearly or quite 15,000, according to the 
most recent information received by the Biological 
Survey, from points in Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States. We can therefore rest assured of 
the perpetuation of these interesting animals, with 
an ample supply for exhibition and breeding pur- 
poses and a surplus each year to be marketed for 
meat, heads for mounting, and robes. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


CCORDING to records made public by the 
Department of the Interior, a total of 623 
persons made the big climb to the summit 

of Longs Peak, altitude 14,255 feet, in Rocky 
Mountain National Park from June 25th to August 
16th? of 19283 


The total includes 447 men and 176 women. Of 
the climbers 231 were from Colorado and 392 from 
other States and foreign countries. One visitor 
each from Canada, Scotland and Japan made the 
summit climb. 

Visitors from States other than Colorado making 
the climb were as follows: Illinois, 53; Kansas, 49; 
Nebraska, 48; Texas, 40; Missouri, 35; Iowa, 29; 


‘New York, 21; Ohio, 18; Wisconsin, 12; Michigan, 


11; Indiana, 10; California, 9; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Oklahoma, 8; Connecticut, 4; Massachusetts, 3; 
New Jersey, 3; New Mexico, 3; two from each of 
the following: Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, South Dakota, Tennessee and 
Wyoming; and 1 from each of the following: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

These records were taken from the register on 
the summit of Longs Peak placed there by the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club. One man mentioned that he 
had climbed the peak 29 times. An adventure is 
suggested by the concise notation, ‘““Came up North 
Side—slipped—almost went down North Side— 
never again.” The registered record of climbers 
for previous years is as follows: 1915, 260; 1916, 
623 ; 1922, 1,285; 1923, 623. The total for the year 
1923 cannot be obtained until next summer when 
the register now on the summit of the peak is again 
accessible. 





A Family Camping Outfit 


ECAUSE I believe this tenting 
B outfit approaches the ideal, I am 

endeavoring to pass the plans 
on to others. Any man who is handy 
with tools can make it. A series of 
rough pen sketches with brief explana- 
tions will make the idea clearer than 
many words could. So “why multiply 
words to no profit?” 


Figure 1 shows the exterior of the 


Openings in the wall can be made 
where desired. We have one on one 
side and two on the other. The sec- 
tion of wall between these two open- 
ings can be lifted up and with the use 
of two props, A, turned upside down, 
the spikes through the grommets, ropes 
slipped over the spikes and fastened to 
stakes, a “front porch” can be formed. 

‘Figure 2 shows the ridge pole. All 
of the interior framework about to be 
described, except the braces, is made 
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tent which was made from five army 
pup tents. Two of these small tents 
were sewed together to form the roof. 
The other three were used to make 
the sides. This gave us a large tent 
about fourteen feet long, six feet wide, 
eight feet high, and with five-foot walls 
making it possible to stand up in any 
part of it. 

The sticks marked A are five feet 
long and one inch square. There are 
eight of them. They are notched at 
the tops and have metal spikes in the 
bottoms. The ropes pass through the 
notches. The spikes go _ through 
grommets in the lower edge of the wall 
and into the ground. Thus the bottom 
is held down and the top up and the 
ropes may be almost perpendicular so 
there is little danger of tripping over 
them. Moreover, much less space is 
necessary for setting up than would 
be without these props. 


of straight grained hardwood pieces 
one and one-half inches in diameter. 
Referring to letters on the sketch, A 
is ridgepole, ten feet long; B, one end 
pole, eight feet long, hinged to ridge- 
pole with small strap hinge; C, metal 
pins in the ridgepole which pass through 
grommets in the tent top; D, half a 
hinge; E, other half of hinge on the 
other end pole; and F, pin tied to pole 
so it is always ready to insert in hinge 
sections. 

Figure 3 shows the end sections of 
the beds. There are two such sections 
built on one end pole and the middle 
pole of the tent, respectively. The 
middle pole has a pin in the top which 
fits into a hole in the ridgepole. The 
end pole has half of a hinge as shown 
in Figure 2, E. The explanation of 
this figure, 3, is as follows: A, small 
strap hinges. Sixteen are required; 
B, slots for ends of bed rails; C, one- 
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fourth inch wire braces bolted to pole 
at the bottom and hooking into screw 
eyes at the tops; D, the fifth bed which 
we use. If only four beds are required 
this fifth one can be omitted. If six 
are wanted another tier exactly like 
the two lower ones can be built. If 
braced as suggested the weight to be 
supported would be borne easily; E, 
the details for hooking the fifth bed, 
an eye bolt through end of rail, a 
notched cross - bar, a one-fourth inch 
wire hook bolted to pole at the top; F, 
end view of a bed. The canvas can be 
put on loose or otherwise as desired. 
G, bed section folded for travel. 

Figure 4 shows a side view of beds. 
A, the rails to which canvas is tacked. 
These should be at least six and one- 
half feet long—longer if you expect to 
have a seven foot man in the party. 
The canvas is folded over each rail 
and tacked on the under side. B, the 
braces. These are made of wood one 
inch by three-fourths inch. They are 
bolted to the rails outside of the can- 
vas and fold up with the beds. C, de- 
tails showing how braces fasten to bed 
posts. The articles used for each 
brace are two screw eyes, a narrow 
hinge section and a suitable pin tied 
with a string so it won’t get lost. D, 
detail showing pins in bed rail to pre- 
vent endplay, and also showing where 
edge of canvas comes. E, shows 
method of hanging fifth bed. 

Figure 5 is for the purpose of show- 
ing how the outfit is carried. A box is 
made which fits on the running board 
of the car.. This is secured in place 
by means of staples in the ends of the 
box to which are fastened turnbuckles 
having hooks attached which slip into 
eyebolts inserted in holes bored in the 
running board. On the top of the box 
are brackets into which all of the poles 
and beds are packed to prevent chafing 
on the car. The paint is not touched 
anywhere. Hooks on the ends of the 
box make it easy to tie everything in 
place so it will ride all day. If it is 
= c 
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feared that centrifugal force may cause 
too much strain on the bolts when 
rounding curves a strap or rope from 
the box to the windshield frame will 
make it safe. 

The front of the box has a double 
cover which can be lifted, unfolded and 
held in place by folding braces to form 
a table. Provisions and utensils are 
carried in the box. A refrigerator sec- 
tion can be built in if desired. 

This box arrangement is handy in 
many ways. You can always get at 
your food easily if you want to stop by 
the roadside for lunch. At night you 
ean take the box and everything in it 
right into your tent in a moment of 





“Figure ah 
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time. This adds to your 
comfort in wet or cold 
weather. When you get 
home you can take the 
whole outfit off without 
unpacking it. It is al- 
ways ready for instant 
use if you take the no- 
tion into your head that 
you want to go out to 
spend a night in the 
open. 

Now a word in regard 
to handling the _ tent. 
One man can work it 
very easily and in about 
half an hour can have 
both tent and beds up 
for the night. It can be 
taken down and packed in about the 
same length of time. 

Choose your site. Lay the ridgepole 
and end poles on the ground together. 
Spread the tent over them. Drive the 
stakes in their approximate positions. 
Slip the guy ropes over them and leave 
long enough so you can raise the tent 
but short enough so it will not fall over. 
After one or two trials you can do it 
almost exactly right. Now crawl un- 
der the canvas, slip the ridgepole pins 
through the grommets in the tent top 
and grasping the hinged end pole raise 
that end of the tent and set the pole 
upright. Next join the hinge sections 
on the opposite end of the ridgepole 


and the other end pole and then raise 
that end. The middle pole can be 
placed easily, the bed sections dropped 
down into position, the outside props 
set up, the ropes tightened, the beds 
unrolled and placed on the end sections, 
and you are ready for the night. 

The great out of doors is full of 
allurements to grown-ups and kiddies 
alike. To use a radio expression, the 
air is full of good things for him who 
has the proper receiving apparatus. 
Pleasures are stacked up sky high all 
out along our country roads just wait- 
ing for somebody to come along and 
enjoy them. All that is needed is the 
equipment. And there are as many 
varieties of equipment as there are ra- 
dio hookups. Like receiving sets they 
vary much in cost, ease of operation 
and enjoyment possibilities. Some peo- 
ple can afford the most expensive out- 
fits. Others must be content to use 
something’ cheaper. 

The writer had a vacation. He 
owned a small car. He possessed a 
wife and three small children. He had 
somewhat limited financial resources. 
Problem: How could all of the family 
get the most out of that vacation? The 
above is a description of what was 
evolved to solve the problem, and it cer- 
tainly worked. 

RALPH LENIS KIMBALL, 
Eden Park, R. I. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Crappies and a Talk on 
Still Fishing 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


In regard to two articles in the April 
number I would like to make a few re- 
marks and ask a few questions. 

I would like to ask, what becomes of 
the dogfish minnow after the time they 
are three or four inches in length? 
Usually until this time from the time 
the egg or spawn is laid the old fish is 
there. Does the parent leave them then 
or take them away? From the time 
they are three or four inches until they 
are three or four pounds each, I have 
never caught any nor have I heard of 
any one getting any either by hook or 
net. Although one stream and several 
ponds are alive with them, I can only 
tell of one case where a fellow got a 
three-and-one-half pound fish that he 
hooked in the side, which is a rare ex- 
perience with a dogfish. 

I have circled a school of minnows 
when an old dogfish, six or seven 
pounds, would go _ slap-bang right 
through the net. We used the standard 
ten or twenty foot minnow nets. These 
dogfish minnows make fine bass and 
pike bait as they are very tough-skinned 
and long-lived. 

In the April number Mrs. Virginia 
Sherrod had an article on crappies. We 
have a fish here some call crappie; 
others call them speckled or calico bass. 
Personally I don’t think they are the 
same fish. I have heard the pond or 
golden shiners called crappies, but judg- 
ing from Mrs. Sherrod’s description of 
their fighting qualities, no shiner could 
ever live up to that. 

Enclosed is a flash-light picture of 
four or five calico or speckled bass 
weighing about one and one-quarter 
pounds apiece, which are large for this 
location. These are some of a catch I 
made just before dark. If these same 
fish only got as large as our small and 
large-mouth black bass, a black surely 
would be a tame fish in my opinion. 
They are very peculiar about their bit- 
ing, in fact you cannot find a fish that 
takes the bait more deliberately. In 
winter they hit so hard that a two or 
three inch minnow, hook and sinker are 
very apt to disappear; then they pull 
hard, while in summer they run all 





over. In the summer, the smaller the 
minnow the more fish. In fact, one day 
while fishing I ran into a school of these 
fish, the first I ever saw. I thought they 
were blue gills, only they were taking 
my minnows about as fast as I could 
put them on. About that time a man 


said, “Say, buddie, those are calico bass 
and never bite any harder than that.” 
I then got two on the last three min- 
nows I had, that was all the fishing I 
did that day. 


Another ForREST AND STREAM corre- 
spondent mentions still fishing as a 
thing for old men who cannot stand 
the more rugged casting and rowing. 
Also for young boys not experienced 
in fishing. I am not an old grizzly or 
gray-headed man, nor a young one, but 
I still fish with live bait. To my notion 
if one is to do much fishing here in 
southern Michigan or Wisconsin he will 
find still fishing the best method for use 
with live bait. If trolling, a common 
spoon hook with a minnow is as good a 
rig as can be used. With other artificial 
baits, of course, you have to be on the 
move more or less all the time. I have 
stayed in the same place for nearly a 
half day and not got a fish, while in the 


afternoon I got my limit in short order. 
The other fellow was on the move all 
the forenoon and then came back to the 
place near me to catch his fish. Maybe 
he would pick up a few stray ones here 
and there. 

Judge C. C. Kohlsaat (now dead) 
and Mr. Childs, both of Chicago, were 
both great sportsmen and went all over 
for both small and large fish. They 
both declared trolling or casting was 
the only way to get good fish. 

I was in charge of the Judge’s place 
on Lake Geneva for two summers; as a 
result we went fishing a lot. They to 
fish, I to do the work. But as it hap- 
pened on one of the first trips to show 
them where to go. I always use live 
minnows while still fishing and would 
not give ten cents a cart-load for the 
fancy artificial baits and fancy rods. 
Although I have some of them, I very 
seldom use them. Maybe I don’t use 
the right ones at the right time. 

One day the Judge came to me and 
said: “Our minnow tank is about 
empty, you had better go get some bait 
to-morrow. In place of coming down 
here, drive the horse home and go right 
from there.” I did get a nice collection 
of all sizes, and also went to the little 
pier in front of his place and got a nice 
lot of shiners for perch. 

The next day we went fishing. On 
the way to the bay I said to them: 
“Right here is a good place to get some 
perch for bait; sometimes a good perch 
is better than a’chub.” We anchored, 
I dropped a line down with two hooks, 
one with a worm, the other a shiner, the 
water being eighteen or twenty feet 
deep. Then I took my nine-foot flyrod 
with a hundred and fifty foot line, put 
a five-inch chub on, threw it out, took 
my hand line and went to catching 
perch. One of them made the remark, 
“A perch cannot take that big minnow.” 
“No,” I replied, “but a bass or pickerel 
will.” Then and there I heard a few 
laws or supposed-to-be laws on fishing. 
They both declared, “You cannot get 
bass, perch and pickerel in the same 
feeding ground.” Nevertheless in a few 
minutes one of them yells, “Look out 
there or you will break that flimsy rod.” 
“Oh, no, I will not; I have caught lots 
of them on it,” I replied. I had a pick- 
erel of four or five pounds, just the 
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‘Some thrill when a 


d2-lb. Musky hit!” 


“Twant to write and tell yousomething of the great pleas- 
ure I have derived from the use of your Pork Rind baits. 

“T have just returned from a 3-day trip along the Muskingum 
River, on which I made a remarkable catch on your Musky Oriental 
Wiggler. 

“T arrived at Devol’s Dam (4 miles west of Marietta, O.), at one 
p.m. Monday, October 22nd. I started at once bait casting, using 
a number of lures from my tackle box, but without raising a strike, 

‘“‘ After casting some hour and a half I happened to think of 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


and attached your Musky Oriental Wiggler to the light line I was 
using. 

“On the fourth cast got some thrill when a 32-pound Misty 
‘hit that old Oriental Wiggler with full force! 

“A thirty-minute battle royal raged before he gave up and was 
slipped into my landing net. 

“The following day I-landed a 7-pound Wall-eyed Pike at Luke 
Chute, and the next day a 32-inch Wall-eye that tipped the scales 
at approximately 12 pounds—all on your bait. The last fish 
caught will be entered in the Field and Stream contest. 


“T hope this information will give you at least a small part of the 
kick I got out of landing these big fish.” 


(Signed) H.M. Evans, Newark, Ohio. 


The success of Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought a flood of 
imitations on the market. 

Unfortunately for the imitators, the unique features of the Foss 
lures are so totally different from any lures previously made that 
complete patent protection was granted by the Government. 

The “action” of a Foss Pork Rind Minnow—which gives it 
attractiveness to the fish—is the result of a delicate combination of 
weight, shape, balance fore-and-aft, placing of spinner and method : ast 6 
of attaching pork rind. Also the shape, thickness, weight and 
tapering of the pork strip itself. To duplicate the lure’s action, one 
must duplicate the lure itself, which no imitation can do, without 
patent infringement. 





Be sure you get the genuine Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows this year—and 
use with them the real Al Foss Pork Strips. Do not accept imitation strips 
now on the market in similar looking bottles. None genuine without the 





SHIMMYETTE 


name Al Foss on the label. If your dealer cannot supply you send the coupon to FLY ROD 
WIGGLER 
Weight 
1-20 oz., 50c 
(Used with our 
fly spinner a 
i pork) on 
Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow I : ORIENTAL Mg 
i j iT WIGGLER ¢ &.S. 
1712 Columbus Road Cleveland, O. ORK Pe ee ag hie 
j / oes All Red, All White, Fee All Foss 








or Red and White 
SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 


Y, or ¥ 0z., $1.00 


Be Cleveland, O, 


Say Ps My dealer doesn't 
c carry your lures. 
{ ¢ Please send me 
A) x ; 
i ¢ 


Fig Enclosed find 
remittance $.......... 











45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 


ee | 







LITTLE EGYPT JAZZ 
WIGGLER, WIGGLER, ? 
Weight, 14 0z., 75c ¥% or ¥ 02., 50c @ Mydealer’snameis...:........ 
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Help Save 
the 
Fishing 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


Fishing Editor of Outers’-Recreation, 
says in their April issue: 














‘“Thanks to the inventive genius of one of 
our American manufacturers we now have a 
barpless hook, a penetrating barbless hook, 
a holding barbless hook, that asks no odds 
of any barb in matters of staying ‘put’ 
where it belongs. And best of all, it is 
humane. Its injury is no more than that of 
a needle prick. A firm grasp on the shank 
releases the fish hooked for sport, but the 
‘hump’ holds the two-pounder destined for 
the pan. We have a penchant for the orig- 
inal, hence we doff our cap to the inventor of 
the modern sportsman’s hook—the hook 
barbed with a hump.” 


THE JAMISON 
BARBLESS HOOK 


Holds the Big Ones—Does Not 
Injure Little Ones 












Highest Grade Wet Flies 


No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 










Beaver Kill *March Brown 
*Black Gnat Montreal 

*Brown Hackle *Professor 
*Cahill armachenee Belle 
*Coachman Queen of Waters 
*Cowdung Red Ant 

Evening Dun Red Ibis 

Ginger Quill *Reuben Wood 





*Gray Hackle *Royal Coachma:z: 
Grizzly King Silver Doctor 
Hares Ear *Wickham’s Fancy 


*Jamison McGinty Willow Fly 
Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 
*Also in Dry Fly, no gut, $2.50 doz. 








Jamison Inverted Bass Flies 


_Madeon 1/0 Jamison Barbless Hook. For 
either Bait Casting or Fly Casting. 









Black Gnat Gray Palmer 
Coachman McGinty 

Col. Fuller Red Ibis 
Montreal White Miller 
Par. Belle Yellow May 
Professor Lord Baltimore 






Price 35c each, $4.20 doz. 


Send for the proof in interesting testimonial 
letters from such nationally known author- 
ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Will H. Dilg, 
Fred N. Peet, Edw. G. Taylor, Bob Becker, 
Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith, Robert 
Page Lincoln, ‘‘Wisconsin Cal’? Johnson. 
“Ozark Ripley,’’ Frank Stick, and others. 
Catalog of Barbless Flies, and Hooks, 
Shannon Twin Spinners, Coaxer 
Baits, Silk Casting Lines, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
a 

California 

Ave. 























The 
Inventor 


“Bill’’ 
Jamison 
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| the line in short order. 








right size to play on that rod. We got 
two pickerel, one bass and about a 
dozen perch before we left there. Then 
we trolled to another place, where we 
got several more perch, three bass and 


_two pickerel. After that the Judge said, 
“T’ll have to believe anything from now 


” 
. 


on 

Leaving this place, we went straight 
to the bay. Here we anchored. We— 
or rather I—got three pickerel and one 
bass. They both lost fish owing to the 
fact they did not give them time to turn 
and swallow the bait. The Judge lost 
one which was hooked well enough to 


hold but escaped on account of his go- 


ing around the anchor rope. He was 
not accustomed to such things; he broke 
After this we 
trolled, and Mr. Childs got a pickerel 
of about four pounds. 
ERNEST G. BABCOCK, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Plug in Florida Waters 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| N OT having had the pleasure of con- 


tributing a letter of your depart- 
ment and feeling that I* owe one “in 
exchange for the pleasure I have re- 
ceived from reading other letters 
written by fraternity brothers of the 
“rod and gun,” I hereby submit a few 


| lines. 


Some of our old time fishermen are 
rather inclined to laugh up their 
sleeves at mention of the wooden min- 
now. I have.encountered several who 
even scoff at the idea. 

When still a lad, thanks to a most 
ardent follower of Sir Izaak (God rest 
his soul, which has long since passed 
beyond; were this a story I would 
dedicate it to him), I was taught the 


art of casting with a short bamboo. . 


The lessons took place in the back yard, 
the casting weight a lead sinker, and 
the target a pear tree. 

Our local waters were much fished 
with the result that live bait was about 
the only tidbit that a bass would ac- 
cept. Perhaps that accounts for some 
of the pessimism of the old river fisher- 


/ men. 


My first trip was a canoe cruise in 
the Adirondacks and there I learned 


‘the value of the plug. I laugh when 


I think of it. Boylike, I purchased a 
green and white combination costing 
about fifteen cents at the time. I con- 
sidered that one would be sufficient as 
we were traveling light. “Take only 
what you need and be sure to need 
very little’ had always been drilled 
into me. 

The others in the party had great 
fun over my plug, calling it a wooden 
fish and asking me “was I afraid to 
use it because I might hurt myself?” 
True, I did not fish any at the start, 
the trip being quite strenuous and my 


ft will identify you. 


sunburn anything but comforting. I 
laughed last, however, before the trip 
ended. 

My first bass caught on a plug was 
just at twilight on the Racquette River. 
Standing on a boulder, I cast just 
twice before I had a strike. The thrill 
of that first strike will never be for- 
gotten. I reeled in almost unbelieving. 
The bass weighed only a pound but 
that didn’t matter. Gone was any 
doubt as to the practical usage of my 
plug. 

The boys used grasshoppers and 
caught perch. I continued to cast and 
caught more bass. They wanted to try 
my plug but they couldn’t cast. There 
were several sheepish looking faces 
gathered around the board while my 
bass were being devoured for break- 
fast. 

I fear I have deviated from my title, 
“The Plug in Florida Waters,” but I 
couldn’t help it. When old memories 
come stealing back it is mighty hard 
to control the pen. 


The State of Florida contains many | 


lakes, large and small, also not a few 
rivers, all abounding in the black bass, 
or trout, as the Floridans persist in 
calling them. The fish is a cousin to 
our northern bass, minus the same 
fighting instincts. He is a good fighter, 
however, but not “inch for inch the 
gamest.” 

For myself, I prefer a bait with as 
few hooks as possible, such as the 
Oriental wiggler, a pork rind combina- 
tion. The single hook does not mutilate 
the mouth of the fish and he is more 
apt to live when thrown back. A 
fisherman here always throws the small 
ones back, keeping the larger fish of 
his catch. He is always sure of large 
fish as the Florida bass run big, a six 
or eight pounder being quite common. 
In the vicinity of Lake Ocheechobee a 
catch of sixty or seventy averaging 
two pounds weight is not an unusual 
occurence. 

The plug, I am sure, is here to stay 
and I would suggest that any one in 
doubt as to its quality as a bait should 
give it a fair trial and with a little 
patience he will be convinced. Even 
the old, faithful “garden hackle” some- 
times fails to bring home the bacon. 

I have noticed in your ad section 
that barbless flies are now on the 
market and think it a great improve- 
ment on the old method. When the 
fates decree that I return to my favor- 
ite streams where lurk the speckled 
denizens of the deep, another fish not 
to be sneezed Jat, my old fly book will 
carry an entire new stock. But here— 
I am getting away from plugs and bass 
and also taking up too much of some- 
body’s time. Give the other fellow a 
chance. 

Ray H. ForseEs, 
Clearwater, Fla. 
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Cookin’ - 


ONG ’bout this time o’ year hit 
gits plum’ hot a-stayin’ ’roun’ 
yore cabin an’ yore grub don’t 

tas’ no ways like hit r’alely ought. 


Then’s the time to pack yore 
campin’ truck an’ hit out inter them 
thar ole hills o’ mine. Jes’ yore 
Prest-O-Pocket Stove, some cawn 
meal, bacon, inguns, pertaters—coffee 
an’ yore pipe, o’course! 


Trompin’ ’long the paths through 
the hills with the trees a-drowsin’ 
lazy-like ’neath the sun, an’ the leetle 
flowers wavin’ “howdy” at you ’side 
the trail. The leetle silver cricks 
a-twinklin’ through the speckled 
shadders;...-... 


An’ yuh stops thar aside one when 
the sun teches the top o’ them thar 
hills that’s rarin’ up to grab at leetle 


The Prest-O-Pocket Stove—light, compact, fits your 
side pocket. Its single burner cooks food so rapidly 
that a full meal for six can be served piping hot in a 
very short time! The tank also furnishes gas for the 
camp light — the same small tank so universally used for truck lighting. 
Prest-O-Pocket Stove wherever you get your camping, hunting or fishing equipment. 


Prest-0-Pocket dtove 







wooly clouds a-sailin’ past ’em. On- 
sling yore Prest-O-Pocket Stove— 
fill yore coffee pot with clar col’ water 
jest a-spa *klin’ frum the crick—peel 
some *taters—slice some inguns an’ 
bacon, ’n mix yuh up some hoe cake! 

Jest a match to yore Prest-O-Pocket 
Stove an’ yuh gets a rarin’ hot cookin’ 
fire right now. An’ yuh lights yore 
camp light thar—gits dark kinder 
airly in the shadders uv them hills. 

Fust yuh biles yore water an’ sets 
hit ’side with coffee in hit to sorter 
steep an’ simmer whilst yuh cooks 
yore hoe cake an’ shakes up some 
*taters ’n inguns—not furgittin’ a 
leetle bacon an’ some water-gravy 
jes’ to make thet hoecake slip easy, 

An’ then yuh lights yore pipe an’ 
lays thar a-puffin’ smoke-dreams at 
the stars a-peekin’ down on yuh . 


‘THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
Small Tank Sales Department, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK : 30 East 42nd Street 


SAN FRANCISCO : 599 Eighth Street 


IN CANADA: PREST-O-LITE COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltp., Toronto 


64, Tour — 


Ask for the 





NOTE: Ed Towner has written 
a cook book for campers—tell- 
ing how he cooks the simple 
tasty things that out-door men 


love. Your copy is ready—F ree. 


A camp light to attach to the 
Prest-O-Pocket Stove tank may 
be had for a small sum. It gives 
areallight and doesn’t blow out. 

There are thousands of Prest- 
O-Lite Exchange Stations,scat- 
tered all over the country, where 
you can always get a full tank 
for your empty one and you 
pay for the gas only. 

Write for v our copy to- -day— 
say you want “Ed Towner’s 
Cook Book,” and address De- 
partment 6B. 


© 1924 The Prest O Lite Company Inc 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods Store 
in the World 


An Outdoor Book Corner 


Just a part of the “Greatest Sport- 
ing Goods Store in the World’’— 

The Greatest Collection of Sport- 
ing Books ever shelved in one collec- 
tion. 

Rare first editions—out of print 
books and the latest works on every 
out o'door subject. Mail orders 
promptly filled. A complete cata- 
logue sent on request. 


BOOKS FROM BOOK CORNER 


American Ornithology. Alexander 
Wilson 2.3) Vole, ¥ilext; — | avol 
plates. A very rare and much 
sought for work. Out of print.. .$150.00 





General Synopsis of Birds. John 

Latham. Very rare. 5 Vols.... 50.00 
Sportsman Vade Mecum. By Dinks. 

Edited by Frank Forester....... 10.00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 

of United States and British 

Provinces: soir ner, ses oye eaten 15.00 
Life and Adventures of Col. David 

Crockett) Very rare. iiecse = 25.00 
King Edward as a Sportsman. Rare 

BndvOUb-OLs Print ae. ayea) evar eeneinels 's 50.09 
Animal Portraiture. Lydekker.... 25.00 
Compleat Angler. Isaac Walton... 15.00 
Sportsman’s Encyclopedia. Out of 

print. 4° Vols. Very rare...... 50.00 
Camera Trails In Africa. Johnson.. 4.00 
In Brightest Africa. Akeley....... 5.00 
Pearls and Savages. Hurley...... 7.50 
Fishing With the Fly. Orvis and 

Cheney © cee yn. 2 crtione tao iee Ke 10.00 


Way of a Trout With a Fly. Skues 7.50 
Salmon and Trout Angling. Adams 6.00 
Birds I Have Known. Laimbeer... 4.00 
How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


Dana oy toeeeles bys ee iene s “ste 3.00 
Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 

America.) Chapman?tias yee => 4.00 
Fox Hound of the Twentieth Cen- 

tury. | bradley... «te aeteieeor: «hs 10.00 
Complete Wild Fowler. Duncan & 

AD fobeel- pase: ae eee a5 aS c Eaiche we 3.75 
Story of Boxing. Wignall........ 6.00 
Across the Great Craterland to the 

Congo..y Batns:. &. Ronee «. aicle 7.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting. 

Caswell” (34). ..0)stte teenie ous eet 4.00 
Vikings of the Ice. England...... 4.00 


Golf Fundamentals. Dunn........ 8.00 
Picture Analysis of Golf Stroke. 
Barnes oy sic: 0) steele see Meteors Ses oie 6.50 


Send for Bcoklet “‘About Our Book 


Corner” 


€dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 
“Where the Blazed Trail Crosses 
the Boulevard” 


| 
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In Defense of “Porky” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[\ some places the porcupine is pro- 

tected, as an emergency ration, for 
poor wandering Willie lost in the 
woods, but here in Nova Scotia alas, 
there is a price on his prickly pate, as 
though our wild life was increasing 
so distressingly under the present 
regime, that we should legislate for its 
extinction. 

If consideration of our forests is 
the objective, then by all means let us 
have a closed season and bounty both 
on our criminally careless smoker and 
camper, as he destroys more valuable 
timber in one short distressful season 
than poor porky would in a thousand 
years. Of course porky does harm, 
the same as all the rest of us. I have 
seen a large tree that he had totally 
stripped from the forest floor to the 
remotest tips the size of knitting 
needles, the bark of this particular 
tree evidently just suiting porky’s 
epicurean palate. So he proceeded to 
turn out a most thorough and artistic 
job, his limit, the sky, thereby furnish- 
ing us at once, both an object lesson 
and a reproach for our wasteful 
methods of handling timber. Porky’s 
banquet board is usually set among 
our second growth hardwood, which in 
this, our banner climate and fertile 
soil, springs up in such a riot of rapid 
profusion that they stand as the tra- 
ditional quills on porky’s ‘own fret- 
ful back. (This. fall I measured a 
white maple shoot that had grown 
this year 5 feet 10 inches.) Seventy- 
five per cent of these must of necessity 
die, that the fittest may mature. Out 
of this seventy-five per cent porky takes 
one. Moreover the porcupine is an asset 
as a life saver, which one would 
scarcely credit to look at him, especially 
in his fretful mood. But to a man 
lost in the woods the sight of a porcu- 
pine spells a sure meal ticket for sev- 
eral palatable and sustaining feeds. 
Personally, I have never been lost in 
the woods badly enough for that, al- 
though I have eaten porcupine and to 
an absent-minded beggar his flesh is 
prime. Moreover the porcupine seems 
to be Nature’s only outward and vis- 
ible means of combating the ferocious 
and destructive wildcat, which seems 
absurd, but in the lean and hungry 
days when famishing carnivorous 
bobeat, whose larder is empty, meets 
up with fat and waddling herbivorous 
porky whose larder is always full, 
although puss’ knows better, but 
prompted by an insistant and sarcastic 
maw, he cautiously introduces an 
apprehensive paw under the menacing 
ball of barbed and bristling spears, 
deftly flirting porky over onto his 
spiny back, seizing him on his un- 
protected undenside. 


It will identify you. 











While poor porky is staying down 
for the count that frantically flailing 
tail is registering his indignant dis- 


approval. The cat’s desperate efforts 
to draw the quills only serve to work 
them in the faster. 

Eventually a quill, finding a vital 
spot, renders that particular neck of 
the woods catless, to the extent of one, 
or half a dozen, according to the de- 
nomination of the cat. So why not let 
one hand wash the other? Birds are 
of more value than bushes. No birds, 
no bushes, or anything else for that 
matter. 

Our childhood’s apprehensive belief 
that a porcupine could fire his quills 
right through you is absolutely true, 
although not exactly in the sense of 
a clothyard shaft from a yew bow, as 
we took it, yet suggestive enough to 
carry the legend down through the 
centuries. By a sudden jerk of his 
powerful tail I have seen him throw 
loose quills a good distance and if your 
flesh was close enough probably stick 
in and left serenely alone would surely 
go through you. 

My hunting companion on the Med- 
way this fall, while engaged in the ne- 
farious operation of skinning porky’s 
snout for the bounty, incidentally got 
a quill in his sleeve. That night in 
camp in spite of our most strenuous 
efforts it calmly and derisively walked 
in out of sight and is there yet. The 
man who brought me in from hunting 
this fall pulled a quill out of his leg 
that had gone clear through. 

We found a large rock den this fall 
that evidently harbored a numerous 
colony of porcupines last winter. About — 
15 yards from that, on the top of a 
large flat rock, was the stamping 
ground of wildcats, these two worthies 
having evidently put in a cheerful 
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O to the Johnson dealer and 

“get into the boat and see for 

yourself.” He will be glad to give 
you a demonstration. 


He wants you to appreciate the great 
difference between the performance 
of the Johnson and that of all other 
outboard motors. 


He will ask you to run the Johnson 
Motor yourself (you won’t need any 
practice or experience to do it). 


And here are some of the things he 
will show you: 


How easily the Johnson starts, under 
all conditions and temperatures. 


How you can start it forward, backward or 
sideways, so as to leave the shore or dock 
without rowing or paddling. 


How you can tilt the Johnson Motor to run in 
the shallowest water that will float the boat, 
and how the motor tilts automatically to clear 
submerged obstructions without injury to 
motor or boat. 


How the Johnson shock-absorber drive protects 
the motor. 


How the Johnson two-cylinder design elimi- 
nates vibration in the boat. 


AK, 
e 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. Hi 

_ Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co,, Inc, Pn; 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


“OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 





Get into the Boat 
and see for Yourself 


How quickly you can turn or stop the boat in 
its own length, 


How every operating condition has been met 
by correct marine engineering principles so 
that you can depend on the Johnson to take you 
wherever you want to go—and bring you back. 


How fast and powerful it is. 


Why it is the only motor that can be used on 
any type of boat or canoe without altering 
the boat and quickly switched from one boat 
to another. 


And how easy it is to carry, for with all its 
remarkable power, flexibility and dependability 
goes the only real portability—it weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It’s an easy “one hand carry;” it can be carried 
on the running board of your car or packed into 
a suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 


No matter what you think of detachable boat 
motors in general—no matter what experience 
you have had with them—no matter what your 
friends have said about them—do not confuse 
the Johnson Motor with any other outboard 
motor you ever saw or heard of. 


Go to the Johnson dealer now. If you don’t 
know him write us for FREE catalog and we 
will gladly send you his name. 







SO 
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{ The cross-section shows 
how the totally reflecting 
Prisms bend the rays of light 
back upon themselves, creat- 
ing a high power in a Bin- 
ocular of compact shape. 


The Country-side beckons. Tour- 
ist, Camper, Automobilist, Fisher- 
man, Hunter, Golfer and other de- 
votees of the out-of-doors are now 
preparing their vacation kit with a 
spirit of gladsome anticipation. This 
kit will include a pair of Binoculars. 


Particularly amongst those who 
discriminate will a pair of 





Prism Binoculars 


be chosen, for their quality is as high 
as the distant mountain tops it brings 
within clear vision. 


The magnifications of Lemaire 
Prism Binoculars range in power 
from 3 to 12x. 


These include the famous Lemaire 
Changeable Power Binoculars, 
glasses whose powers may be 
changed by merely turning the tops. 
This is a remarkable advantage for 
all out-door people because instead 
of having one glass of either high, 
low or intermediate powers, they 
can possess Binoculars with all three 
—glasses suitable for every out- 
door use. We cannot sufficiently 
stress the point that most Binocular 
users find a Lemaire Three Change 
Glass an economical and practical 
acquisition. 

Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on 
A pplication 


These Glasses are obtainable at your 
Optician’s, Jeweler’s, or Sporting 
Goods Dealer’s 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada 
153 W. 23rd St. New York City 
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winter in the entertaining pastime of 
mutual destruction. So why not lift 
the bounty and let the porcupine and 
his bosom friend the bay lynx have 
it out. L. V. SHAW, 
Clements Port., N. S. 

P.S.—A correspondent informs me 
that the quills may be much more 
readily extracted by giving them a 
slight twist.—L. V. S. 


Fishing Club Progresses 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ff et Tunxis Hunting, Fishing and 
Outing Club of Tolland, Mass., has 
just completed its very attractive 
clubhouse on the site of the old one; 
that is, overlooking the large lake. 

During the past winter the trout 
pond has been completely stocked and 
the lower dam was blown out so that 
the native trout can get access to the 
main pond and upper brook. 

Mr. Douglas Wallace of Springfield 
has purchased the Sherwood Camp 
and is making alterations and addi- 
tions and prospects for the coming 
season are exceedingly bright. 

RALPH C. ERSKINE. 


Interesting Notes on Bamboo 


| 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Ariss considerable correspondence, 

I have been able to get some reliable 
facts relating to the imported bamboo 
canes, from which our best rods are 
made; and I have thought that your 
readers would be interested to know 
from whence comes this article which 
contributes so much to the pleasure 
and satisfaction of all anglers. 

In a recent letter from the United 
States Consul, at Hongkong, China, he 
says:— 

“According to some _ authorities, 
there are over thirty different varieties 
of bamboo grown in China, and this 
wood is very extensively used by the 
Chinese for many different purposes. 

Large quantities are produced in 
different parts of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi Provinces which are adjacent 
to Hongkong, and the bamboo canes 
are exported to foreign countries from 
this port. The Tonkin canes (also 
known as Tsing Lee Canes) are grown 
in a certain district of Kwangsi 
Province. Canes for making’ fishing 
rods are known in this market as Sa 
Kon Chok canes. 

Some varieties of bamboo canes 
grow as much as thirty-five feet per 
month, and the canes and poles are 
cut at all seasons of the year.  Cut- 
tings depend more upon the market 
demand and the size of the cane re- 
quired than on any special season. 
The cane is generally dried or sea- 
soned on racks in the open air and 
it requires from two to three months 
to season. 


For export the canes are generally 
packed in bales of from 125 to 200 
canes of the nine foot lengths and 
smaller sizes. 

Special length canes are packed in 
bales conforming to the size of the 
cane. The standard sizes of cane for 
American market are: 


Length Thickness 
46” long x 34” Diam. 
WS Diam 
9’ long)x.1/to"1347 Diam 
9’ long x 14%” to 1%” Diam. 
8” longix)14” Diam: 
12’ Jlong*x 14%" to 1375) Diane 
12’ long x 14%” to 2” Diam. 


Market prices are fluctuating con- 
siderably at the present time, but 
some canes nine feet in length are 
selling at as high as $180 gold per 
1,000 pieces. 

The United States is the principal 
purchaser of bamboo cane from Hong- 
kong, followed by Great Britain and 
then Japan. ARTHUR T. BRICE, 

Washington, D. C. 


Introducing Guineas 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Fok some time I have given a great 

deal of thought to the possibility of 
introducing the wild guinea into the 
United States. This bird found here 
seems to be entirely distinct from the 
domesticated bird, huntsmen having 
no difficulty in differentiating them at 
a glance when approaching in the 
fields or woods. The guinea is a bird 
well endowed with the ability to take 
care of himself, there having been no 
appreciable dimunition of his num- 
bers here on the island of Santo 
Domingo, despite an all year open 
season. A game law has only been in 
force for one year. The wild guinea 
is, I think, especially suitable for the 
South, South-West, and far West, 
though no doubt adaptable to the 
whole country. They thrive well in 
semi-arid as well as in the more 
favored regions. 

If you know of any one who would 
be interested in the bird’s introduc- 
tion into the United States, I would 
be glad to have them communicate with 
me on the subject. 

J. GREGG SMITH, 
Major (M. C.), P. N. D., 
Santiago, D.. R. 


(We do not believe that introducing 
exotic game into covers which hold, or 
can be made to hold, native birds is in 
keeping with good conservation. There 
are sections, however, which, due to 


the encroachments of civilization and 


intensive agricultural methods, will no 
longer produce native birds. In such 
instances, the importation of guineas 
should prove well worth while— 
EDITORS. ) 
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Further Comment on the Glass 
Snake 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


BOUT two months ago I read a letter 

in your magazine in which the state- 
ment was made that only the tail could 
be broken off of the glass or joint 
snake. I had intended to write to the 
author at the time but forgot it and 
now I do not have the number of the 
magazine at hand. 

I can assure the gentleman that if 
he will handle one of those snakes 
more roughly than he did he can break 
the snake into at least three joints be- 
tween the body and tail. Each joint 
will be about three inches long and 
broken squarely off at each end. 
After one joint is gone the snake can 
no longer crawl. 

My only experiences with joint 
snakes have been in the mountain land 
of Tennessee. Perhaps they are more 
brittle there than in other places. 

The first one that I ever saw ap- 
peared suddenly under the feet of a 
young lady as she was walking along 
a woods path. She was too frightened 
to run but began a hysterical dance on 
it with the result that the snake was 
in three pieces before the dancer could 
be calmed down enough to give the 
snake a chance to run, and then it 
could not run. 

Later I tried to see how many pieces 
I could make of one of the same snake 
family and the result was the body, 
three square ended pieces and the tail. 


C. P. YEATMAN. 


_ Preserve America’s Emblematic 


Bird 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A®* a reader of your sportsman’s 
magazine I take the liberty to write 
the following: 

Our National Bird, the American 
Eagle, should be saved. What matter 
a few rabbits and other animals com- 
pared with him. The eagle should be 
as sacred to us as the flag. The chief 
design on our coins, seals, etc., must 
not be but a passing memory, as the 
Passenger Pigeon, but must be an 
actual living fact. The birds living 
now must exist or go the way of the 
Buffalo. Therefore all nature lovers 
and sportsmen should back the Nelson 
& Southerland bill which is now be- 
fore Congress. By club indorsement 
and individual letters this bill should 
win out. Americans, back this bill! 


VERNON SMITH, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Every 
sportsman 


should read 
this book! 





OR the first time you can read the whole truth 
about the crow. As a sportsman you’re vitally 
interested in this question. 


Is the crow the destroyer, the thief, the killer that he’s 
painted ? Should the number of crows in this country 
be controlled or should the crow be conserved on the 
ground that he is beneficial to wild life and agriculture? 


Read the evidence for and against the crow—it’s all 
there for you to judge. 


Send for your free copy of this book today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


MS 


( Wh 7, SPORTS ANS= \ 
Mili SERVICE. = 
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Superiority 
FTER a virtual lay-off of 


more than two years, 


America’s most talked-of 
sprinter is back on the cinder 
path. Though still denied the 
four world’s records which he 
claims, he will run for a place 
on the Olympic team. 


An ample margin of superi- 
ority is the. one indisputable 
proof of leadership. Because 
they have that margin 
Meisselbach Reels are 
known the world over 
—first choice because 
they regularly win 
the most tournament 
casting and fishing 
» contests. 





The ‘‘Rainbow, 


For Every Use a Leader 


‘Rainbow’ ’—favorite single-action reel 
for fly-casting—$5 and $5.50. 

“Takapart’’—most popular bait-casting 
reel, 100 yards, fixed or free spool—$7 to $9. 

“Tripart’—understudy of the *Taka- 
part,” similar models, 80 yards—$6 to $s. 
‘*“Okeh’’—most perfect bait-casting reel: 
cork arbor, level winding, free casting, fixed 
or free spool— $12. 50 and $15 

“Triton,” “Neptune,” “Surf, y 
all salt-water fishing—$18 to $36. 
Ask any reliable Dealer for 


Meisselbach 


Fishing Reels of Quality 


right for 






The new 
“Okeh’’ bait- 
casting reel— 
free spool, 
level wind- 
ing and iree 

casting. 


— — — FILLIN AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — 
SL 


A. F, MEISSELBACH Mra. Co., Inc, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Send me a complimentary copy of the new ‘‘Okeh’’ Bite 
Book, containing useful information on fresh-water fishing. 


AGATeESS. cc ccccccvceaeccec ccc cect scccccccese cence 


My Dealer is... 


ee ee | FS-2 
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Teaching Staunchness to the Bird 
Dog 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING a faithful reader of ForEsT 

AND STREAM I am offering a few 
suggestions which may be of benefit 
to those interested. 

Ruffed grouse hunting is my favor- 
ite pastime in season. Indeed, to my 
mind, there is no exercise more en- 
ticing than to follow the elusive par- 
tridge all day. 

A good dog plays an important part 
in the joy of the day and every bird 
hunter should own one. 

A great many dogs are too wild 
and flush the birds far ahead, such 
dogs do not help the game pocket or 
the temper of the shooter. 

I stopped deficiency in my dog by 
compelling him to stay at heel while 
I flushed and shot at game. To dogs 
full of hunt this is a great punish- 
ment. 

When lucky enough to drop a bird, 
I made the dog stand at the shooting 
point and fetched the bird to him. 
Perhaps that gave him the idea that 
he did not have to catch the bird. 

My dog is now staunch as a rock 
and I am not ashamed to work him 
in any company. 

After practising this stunt five or 
six times the dog will sneak on a bird 
like a cat and point it many feet away. 

Perhaps this is an old stunt in dog 
breaking, I don’t know. If not I hope 
TIT have contributed something worth 
while. EUGENE McCALL, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


An Experience with an Elephant 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I GOT a whale of a big tiger a few 
days ago and thought it was some 
sporting event until this morning 
when I hit an elephant a little too 
high on the forehead and had to take 
a charge in heavy jungle where I 
couldn’t get away. At the time I 


Tt will identify you. 


Photograph from F. N. Manross 


had a 405 Win. with a coolie be- 
hind me bearing the .600 Jeffry. When 
I reached for the .600 the coolie had 
beat it and was running up a tree 
like a monkey. By this time the 
elephant was about 30 yards away 
coming in my direction like a run- 
away Mogul on a down grade, so it 
behooved me to do something quickly, 
as from the roaring and snorting it 
made I gathered it was rather angry. 
No chance for a cool shot so I pumped 
one into the head again and she sank 
out in a beautiful ski jump towards 
me. I was about to give the death 
whoop of my Celtic ancestors when 
I saw that the beast had gotten to 
its feet again with its massive stern 
towards me. I could see it was reel- 
ing around but never presenting any- 
thing worth shooting at. As it turned 
its head for a moment I tried for its 
ear and it went down again, trumpet- 
ing shrilly, in some very heavy tangled 
undergrowth. I took this opportun- 
ity of making a short strategic re- 
treat — about 20 yards—and then 
from behind a small tree—about 3 
feet in diameter, I reconnoitered the 
danger zone. There was quite a bit of 
thrashing around and breaking of 
branches but I could see nothing. The 
guide who was nearby called to me to 
come away as we could not go in then 
but had _ better return tomorrow. 
When the coolie came down his tree 
I proceeded to give him a good lesson 
in “le boxe,” and tomorrow he goes 
out with a rawhide collar snapped to 
my waist. 

The guide explained the charge of 
the elephant as probably due to ex- 
treme fright, but that didn’t mean 
much to me as I, at no time, ever felt 
the slightest inclination to charge. 
We go back in the morning follow- 
ing the same herd—50 to 100—to see 
if the one I knocked down is dead and 
if not to look for another. I got a 
peach of a gaur or slodaug, a type of 
big bison, weighing about 2,400 lbs. 
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He stood 5 feet 934 inches at the 
withers and his horns were 2034 inches 
around at the base. 

Wild boar and deer are so easy 
that I only take them in my stride 
when we need meat. I hope to nail 
another tiger before I leave for 
Manila, but it is nothing —tiger 
shooting—to the glorious thrill of 
standing on your two feet in a thick 
jungle with 3 tons of mad bone and 
muscle coming your way, destruction 
bent. 

I carry the .600 myself from now 
on and God help the next elephant 
that tries to steal my cavalry stuff 
of charging. MAasor J. A. CONSIDINE, 

Manila, P. I. 


The Evening Grosbeak in 
Michigan 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


F romantic interest to Michigan 

bird lovers is the Evening Grosbeak. 
It was first made known to science in 
1823 by Schoolcraft, who took a speci- 
men in April of that year near Sault 
St. Marie. It was not until 1869 that 
it was again noted within our limits. 
In the winter of 1889-90 it visited 
nearly all parts of the state. 

It should be noted that, so far, its 
range was known to include the Rocky 
Mountain region, with an _ eastern 
migration in winter. These migra- 
tions did not always extend across the 
Mississippi River until recent years. 
In the winter of 1886-7 a flight car- 
ried the birds as far east as New York. 
In 1889-90 they wandered nearly to 
the Atlantic coast. Within the last 
' fifteen years it has become a regular 
winter visitor to the Upper Peninsula 
and its eastern wanderings have ex- 
tended to all the New England states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey and Long Island. 

The nest and eggs remained un- 
known until 1901 when three nests 
were discovered in the mountains of 
New Mexico. The nests were in pine 
trees, from forty to seventy feet from 
the ground. 

In its eastern wanderings it was 
noted that some birds remained until 
the middle of May. Bird lovers every- 
where hoped that they would remain 
to nest. It was in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan that birds, both old 
and young, were first noted in the 
summer months east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Suspicion that they were 
nesting was finally confirmed by the 
finding of a nesting colony near 
Whitefish Point, Lake Superior, by 
J. S. Ligon (The Auk, April, 1923.) 
So after ninety-nine years it has been 
discovered nesting near the place 
where it was first taken by a scien- 
tific investigator. 

RALPH BEEBE, 
Detroit, Mich. 




















Marksmanship Owes 
toRemington Cartridges 


HE first metallic cartridges ever produced were 
made by Remington 66 years ago. 


Practically every improvement in rifle and pistol 
ammunition has been invented and developed by 
Remington. 

Giving the sportsman ammunition he knows he 
can depend upon day after day, doesn’t just happen. 
It grows out of checking and testing to almost un- 
paralleled standards. 


Remington .30-06 Palma-Olympic: 
The cartridge that Sgt. E. J. Doyle used in his history- 
making run of 200 straight bull’s-eyes at 500 yards. 
The cartridge that won almost every important match 
at Sea Girt and Camp Perry. 


Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges: 

Increased speed, flatter trajectory, longer range, better 
accuracy and greater shocking power. There are 
thousands of owners of Remington and other makes 
of rifles, from .25 to .44 calibers, who will welcome 
this chance to convert them into modern high velocity 
rifles without even'changing the barrel, simply by 
using these new Hi-Speed Cartridges. Write for 
Hi-Speed Circular. 


Remington .22 Caliber Cartridges: 
Headed by the now famous .22 Long Rifle Palma— 
which led the field by a wide margin at both the big 
small bore shoots last year. Used by R. H. McGarity 
of Washington in his unequalled run of three consec- 
utive perfect scores at 100 yards. 


There is a Remington Cartridge for every kind 
and caliber rifle and pistol. And a dealer near you 
who sells them. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remingion, 


THE AUTHORITY tw FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 


Also Makers of Remington 
Cash Registers 


Remington Cartridges 
hold all International and 
National Shooting Rec- 
ords. Uniformly high ace 
curacy for all rifles. “The 
ideal shooting combina- 
tion—a Remington Rifle 
and Remington Cartridges. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 


MARBLES 


Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 

a cords attached to each end 
a so it may be pulled through 

the bore of the rifle. De- 

signed for field use. $1.00. 

State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gaugeorcaliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free f, 
from rust. Quickly dissolves f 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 § 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 











The full Marble’s line includes 
also xes, nives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Anti-Rust Rope 


IN THE OPEN. 





‘Trout Fishing 
Observations 


By 
HENRY AUSTIN CHADWICK 


myself on the verge of rushing 

into print, either pro, con or in 
addition to the remarks of some brother 
lover of the great outdoors, yet have 
so far refrained. Sometimes I have 
felt that perchance some kindred spirit 
might find a small mede of pleasure in 
hearing a voice from the wilderness, so 
to speak, meaning thereby the foothills 
of the Canadian Rockies where a full 
game bag can, thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence, still be obtained, but of that per- 
haps more anon. The desire to talk 
has been awakened on this occasion by 
Mr. Louis Rhead’s excellent article in 
your November issue, “Super Efficiency 
in Angling for Trout,” and I cannot 
resist the temptation to add my testi- 
mony. Mr. Rhead said something. In 
the vernacular of the day he spoke a 
mouthful. In all the games of the 
great outdoors, whether it be with rod, 
gun or rifle, there is not one’ where effi- 
ciency and concentrated attention to 
the business in hand, and no bets over- 
looked, counts to the same extent as in 
trout fishing. This is a broad state- 
ment, but it is nevertheless true. Let 
us analyze. Whatever his quarry may 
be and whatever territory or water he 
may have selected, the sportsman must 
determine where his quarry is most 
likely to be found. Can any pursuit 
demand any greater attention to detail 
than that of the wary trout, where 
every pool, every rapids, every bend, 
every overhanging bank, every rock, 
and every fallen trunk has its possi- 
bilities to be determined sometimes at 
a glance and sometimes only by investi- 
gation. Then having come and seen, 
how about the conquest? The fish must 
be approached mostly in the open and 
he is keenly alert and keenly suspicious. 
Every bit of cover, every means of con- 
cealment must be turned to advantage. 
The fisherman has all the worst of it. 
He must approach a quarry which is 
watching eternally the one direction 
from which it can be got at, and from 
which it likewise gets most of its food 
supply, namely from above. His only 
chance of approaching unseen is from 
behind. How would the stalker of any 
'other quarry like to take that propo- 
sition on? It is just concentrated at- 
‘tention to these things coupled with a 
| thorough understanding of the lure and 
how to present it which make the dif- 
ference between a full creel when the 


A GOOD many times have I found 














other fellow isn’t getting them and an 
empty basket. Likewise these things 
mean the difference between big fish 
and little ones, between justifiable pride 
and unjustifiable apologies. The fish- 
erman who takes a good creel of good 
fish in educated waters observes all the 
rules of the stalker, and then some, and 
must be proficient in them and super 
efficient in the exercise of them. Nearly 
all anglers realize the fundamentals, 
the advisability of fishing up stream, 
of approaching quietly and threshing 
about as little as possible, yet how few 
actually practice studied attention to 
detail to the final word in efficiency. 


WaAtcu your friend in action and 

see. Watch yourself and see how 
often you let your anxiety draw you 
into a fool position when you might 
have chosen a better one? How often 
have you walked right up to the edge 
of a pool when you might have cast a 
long line from a distance? How often 
when you had to get out in plain sight 
have you started right in to fish in- 
stead of remaining motionless for a 
while and then getting your flies into 
the air with as little motion as possible 
so that they might attract primary at- 
tention? How often have you failed 
to keep a log or tree trunk between you 
and the lower end of the pool? How 
often have you climbed out on a promi- 
nent rock instead of in beside it? How 
often have you waded in when nothing 
else would serve, only to your knees 
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when you should have gone to your 
waist or arm pits to be under water 
as much as possible? How often have 
you stood on the bank instead of lying 
down out of sight? You stand charged 
for that you did, etc. How say you? 
Are you guilty or not guilty? 

These things apply with much greater 
force to the quiet pools. In the turbu- 
lent stretches one must almost of neces- 
sity wade in out in the open. Even 
so the man who keeps as much of his 
‘body as he can under water, displays 
his wisdom and the other things are 
well worth attention likewise. 


(AS advisability of getting in deep 

is obvious. The need of keeping 
out of sight is something few will dis- 
* pute, but many do not practice. Does 
it pay? Let me illustrate by a prac- 
tical example. On one occasion I was 
fishing on a stream in British Columbia 
with two friends, and we decided one 
day to make our starting point at a 
pool some way from camp, said to hold 
large fish. This pool was entirely in 
the open, too deep to wade, some fifty 
yards long and about two long casts in 
width, and across the lower end ran an 
old bridge. My friends walked down 
to the edge and fished. They also 
walked across that bridge. I did like- 
wise. There seemed little use in doing 
anything else in the circumstances and 
we got nothing but small fish, most of 
which went back. My friends decided 
the pool was fished out and went on up 
stream. So did I, but not far, and after 
a little. I slipped back, got up on a knoll 
well back from the pool and mapped 
out a plan of campaign. While there 
I saw an excellent fish jump just under 
the old bridge. The opposite bank 
offered the best approach, so.I decided 
to fish from it. I then went round the 
head of the pool, waded the rapids 
above it well up and took a wide de- 
tour to a point opposite the end of the 
bridge, put on fresh flies and crawled 
- on hands and knees to a rock just above 
the bridge behind which I sat and after 
waiting a few moments cast straight 
out keeping the flies up as much as 
possible and then settled them gently 
about ten feet above the bridge. The 
big trout was there and needed no 
second invitation. We had a nice little 
fight, in which I managed to keep him 
pretty well under the bridge or below 
it and when he was safely creeled, I 
had a smoke and waited for any con- 
sternation he might have created to be 
forgotten. Then I started up stream 
keeping as far from the pool as the 
longest line I knew how to cast would 
let me and invariably playing my fish 
in water which I had covered. Well in 
two hours I had sixteen good fish and 
had unceremoniously yanked out and 
thrown back considerably more small 
ones. 
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Outshoots 
Other Guns 


E. B. Wise, of South Carolina, is an expe- 
rienced huntsman. What he says about guns 
is worth listening to. 


He writes: “I have owned a number of 
high-priced guns, but for close target shoot- 
ing or bird shooting at long range my Iver 
Johnson Champion beats any of them. It 
makes the boys wonder to seea fellow drop 
birds with an Iver Johnson when their high- 
priced guns won’t reach them.” 


Iver Johnson Champion 
Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged 
in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures 
close, hard shooting. Adjustable mainspring 
tension bar; compensating locking bolt 
which automatically takes up wear; safety 
rebounding hammer; piano wire coil springs, 
heat treated, where necessary; real black 
walnut stock and fore-end beautifully 
finished; genuine hard rubber butt plate. 
Various gauges and styles—including the 
Matted Top Rib and the .410. 
Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Single Barrel Shot Guns, Hammerless Double Barrel 
Shot Guns and the famous Iver Johnson “* Hammer the 
Hammer” Safety Revolvers. 

Catalog “B” describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls; also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 
717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSO 
SHOT GUNS 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 














REISING 


.22 Automatic 
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On That Vacation Tri 
take a 


REISING 


AUTOMATIC 


America’s Premier Sporting Pistol 





HIGHEST TYPE .22 AUTOMATIC 






Packed with 
Extra Magazine 
and Cleaner 


A complete line of special HOLSTERS 
for REISING AUTOMATICS now 


ready. Write for prices. 


“REISING” HUNTING KNIFE is ready 
for delivery. This knife is of the same 
quality as the Pistol. Write for prices. 


Fool-proof when magazine is removed. 


Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any automatic pistol, yet can be used as 
a single shot. 


Twelve Shots, .22 Long Rifle, Lesmok or 
Semi-Smokeless, 634-Inch Barrel; Adjust- 
able Sights, Perfect Balance. Weight, 
31 Ounces; with a Man’s Size Grip. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 





Reising Trademark 





Without Tools 
It’s in Three Pieces 
In Three Seconds 






Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct 


4 Cents in Stamps for Booklet, 
“Is Your Home Really Safe?’ 


THE REISING MFG. CORP. 
61 Broadway, Dept. S. M. NEW YORK 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








Another example, this time alone and 
the pool bounded at the top by a rap- 
ids and a six foot water fall and on 
one side by a sheer rock wall and on 
the other by a sharply shelving bank 
with no cover. The pool was probably 
twenty feet deep and clear as crystal. 
I tried it from the shelving bank flat- 
tened against it as much as possible. 
Not a sign of a fish on any fly worth 
trying. I decided to take a chance on 
a bath and get into the rapids above 
the fall as far back as possible. After 
waiting about half an hour I tried that 


|}and was rewarded about the third cast 


and twice subsequently with the best 
fish taken in ten days and the fact that 
I had to play each to a finish and then 
wade out and round and climb down 
the bank to land him made me feel 
pretty chesty. 


Nos what about freezing? Does it 

pay on the trout stream to remain 
absolutely motionless and give the fish 
a chance to forget your presence and 
thereafter to use as little movement as 
possible. One little experience sufficed 
to persuade me, though I am free to 
confess that I have sometimes wondered 
if trout ever became mentally defective. 
On this occasion I was returning to 
camp and had about all the fish I 
wanted or the incident could not have 
happened. The stream ran with a 
strong current against a heavily wooded 
bank and on the opposite side was a 
gravel bed with a long shallow pool be- 
tween, the deepest part being next the 
fast water. The approach of course 
should have been in the water from the 
foot upwards, but instead I walked up 
the edge on the bar and cast lazily 
across to the fast water. I had nearly 
reached the head of the pool when out 
of the lower end and on the side next 
me rose a good trout to the flies which 
I had indifferently allowed to drift 
across the pool from the fast water 
towards me. He came slowly, plainly, 
uncertain, saw me and went back. He 
must have seen me previously as I had 
passed right beside him. Anyway, he 
came up and took a look and I froze 
and right then+I decided to see if I 
couldn’t catch that fish practically 
right at my feet. I shortened my line 
to about eight feet so that I could drift 
my flies with my wrist and began to 
tease Mr. Trout. Sometimes he would 
rise, sometimes not, always slowly and 
uncertainly, but finally he made up his 
mind and took the tail fly. That expe- 
rience really proved nothing, but it was 
worth noting for the possibilities it 
suggested. . 

This little trick which the big game 
hunter practices with care, appears to 
me to be of sufficient importance in 
trout fishing to be worthy of attention, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
angler who must approach a good pool 
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or hole out in the open and cannot fish 
it from a sufficient distance to remain 
concealed. If the flies appear on the 
water simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the angler, I see no reason 
why the trout should not sense some 
connection between the two, but I am 
satisfied they soon forget the motion- 
less figure on the bank and if the flies 
can be made to attract attention with- 
out further movement, good fish may 
be taken. 


Few animals are more shy than deer 
and yet they seem quite unconscious of 
a strange object unless it moves. On 
one occasion a doe and her fawn came 
along a gravel bar for about two hun- 
dred yards and passed me so close that 
I could have thrown my flies over them, 
and I was standing all the time in the 
open stream up to my waist in the 
water. I saw them come out of the 
bush and froze instantly with the above 


result. 


The questions of where to fish and 
how to fish seem to me to be primary 
considerations, and proficiency in these 
of the utmost importance, next in im- 
portance is the proper presentation of 
the lure. This I shall not comment 
upon except in this, that it seems to me 
that insufficient attention is paid to the 
fact that situations do arise frequently 
in a single mile of water, where it is 
better in one spot to cast a dry fly and 
better in another to cast a wet fly. If 
the water is such in a particular spot, 
say the foot of a rapids, that the nat- 
ural fly would probably be drowned and 
sucked under when it reached that spot, 
use a hackle and let it go under. A 
cock winged fly it seems to me would 
look strange to me were I in the posi- 
tion of the fish, while on the other 
hand the cock winged fly might be very 
attractive on the smooth surface of the 
pool ten yards below. 


aT? my way of thinking, a few flies 
well chosen, from past experience, - 
and used in their proper place are 
worth all the others put together, and 
IT am not at all sure that the fact that 
fish take a particular fly after many 
have been tried, is not pretty generally 
explainable by the fact that the tactical 
position of the angler has been uncon- 
sciously improved or that the fish have 
forgotten the disturbing appearance of 
the angler near the pool. One thing, 
however, is ultimately and absolutely 
predominant, namely, efficiency, which 
I may define as a studied attention to 
detail, keen observation, cautious judg- 
ment and a fixed determination to keep 
off the shady side of easy street. 
Perhaps I have said nothing which 
experienced anglers do not already fully 
appreciate, but let my excuse be that a 
gentle reminder is never amiss. 
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Summer Course in Forestry and 
Nature Study 


oe Department of Forests and 

Waters announces its third sum- 
mer extension course in forestry and 
nature study which will be given at 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School, 
Mont Alto, Pa., from June 23. to 
August 1. The course covers 6 weeks, 
and is offered for the _ benefit ' of 
teachers, school supervisors, scout- 
masters, and other lovers of the out- 
of-doors. 

The Forest School has an excellent 
equipment for teaching Forestry and 
Nature Study. Bordering the school 
is a forest of 23,000 acres and a 
forest tree nursery with an annual 
output of more than four million 
small forest tree seedlings. 

The school forest is equipped with 
forest fire observation towers, tele- 
phones, good roads, and numerous 
trails. Within a short distance of the 
school are extensive areas of old fields 
in which have been planted many 
different kinds of pine, spruce, oak, 
ash, and other important forest trees. 
In many ways the forest resembles 
the well managed forests of Europe. 
There is also a sawmill and a stave 
mill connected with the school, and on 
the State Forest is a timber cutting 
project in operation which produces 
40 cords of wood each day. 

Within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school are more than 100 native woody 
plants, and a variety of wild life is 
plentiful in the nearby woods. | In 
numerous mountain clearings within a 
short distance of the school can be seen 
daily as many as 40 deer in a group. 


Authorities on nature study work 
state that no other nature study 
course within the State offers such 
direct contact with natural objects 
through field studies and out-of-door 
excursions. This outdoor equipment 
adds much to the course, and being 
located in a beautiful forest park im- 
mediately adjacent to the school pro- 
vides many recreational facilities which 
make the outdoor life very attractive. 
Accommodations for the students tak- 
ing the summer course can be arranged 
for at a well equipped local camp. 
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yf Start Lim Joung 
*“There’s lots you’ll have 
to learn for yourself, son; 
but take it from Dad and 
Uncle Bill: If you want to 
be sure the powder’s right 
always shoot Infallible.’’ 


HERCULES 
Smokeless 


Shotgun Powders 


INFALLIBLE “EC 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Our RODS and REELS sym- 
bolize the highest achievement 
of the highly developed art of 
making TACKLE. We main- 
tain our reputation by build- 
ing honest goods and not per- 
mitting any defect to get by 
our rigid inspection, If you 
® find our name on a piece of 
Tackle you may bank on it— 
it’s perfect. Since 1867 this 

















‘Nitro Powder Solve 


N2°&9 


On the U. S. Army Honor Roll 


For more than 10 years Hoppe’s No. 9 has been offi- 








cially recommended for the U. S. Army to clean firearms ps . " en 
and prevent rust in them. Free Guide. Sample for 10c has been our policy. 
stamp. ) Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. Edward vom Hofe & Company 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 91 Fulton Street New York City 


2311 N. 8th STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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“Getum’’ Gets’em 


Because GETUM tackle is made so lifelike. 
strong—made to get ’em 
in any water, weather, 


Made 





time, or place, 


$3.75 buys the GETUM ROD AND REEL. Made to 
fit the pocket. Hollow Metal Handle serves as case 
for three-spring tempered steel joints with Single 
Action Detachable Aluminum Reel. Great for cast- 
ing. Weight only 10 ozs, 

Rod only with reel seat for multiplier.......... 


Zz: 
DEWEY’S FEATHER GETUM, 
where, deep, medium or shallow thru weeds and 
gets your tish—NOT WEEDS. All colors and styles. 
No. 3—54 0z 
No. 4—34 0z 
Put a couple in your kit, 


DEWEY’S —_— 
PORKY-GETUM is a real 
wiggler, with metal body 
and removable hooks, When you buy 
Porky—you buy fish. 
No. 1—% 0z 

No. 2—'2 ae 
COLORS: Red, White, 
Black, Yellow. 


= 


No. 3—% 0z 
No. 4—34 


DEWEY’S FLOATER-GETUM. floating 
metal siz-zags, wabbles—gets fish when 
other lures fail, Worth their weight in 
gold. We get 75c. 


OUTING MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Outdoor 
Equipment 


Sats a. 
Om 


LV 
Db Elkhart, Dept. Y, IND. 
Watch for Our Other Outdoor Specialties 











New Lerever Nitro- 
SPECIAL ONLY $29.00 













O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and § 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 
























Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga, 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’ 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A Nebraska Crow Shoot 


Two Hundred Sportsmen of Madison and Antelope 
Counties Stage a Successful Vermin War 


By) Js. beeea S DRETH 


N the matter of extermination of 

the crow in order to protect the 

game birds of the country and to 
stop to some extent the spread of dis- 
ease among the livestock of the State 
and for the protection of the farm 
crops, Madison and Antelope ‘counties 
have for several years taken the lead. 
The idea has taken the form of con- 
tests between local town organizations, 
composed of local sportsmen, and also 
an annual contest between the sports- 
men of the two counties. These con- 


tests have been staged each year by the 


sportsmen of these two counties of their 
own initiative and without the coopera- 
tion of the State or county officials, and 
all the expense has been borne by the 
individuals interested in the sport and 
the useful occupation of protection of 
the game birds of the State and the 
safeguarding of livestock against dis- 
ease germs which are readily spread by 
crows. 


OME effort has been made to get a 

bounty law passed, but so far the 
legislature has refused to pass such a 
law. The present contest between the two 
counties resulted in exterminating over 
seventeen thousand crows and ended on 
the 10th day of March,1924,with a large 
banquet and dance, staged at Tilden, 
Nebraska, a small city located on the 
line between Madison and Antelope 
counties, which was attended by over 
three hundred sportsmen. The master 
of ceremonies at this feast was Webb 
Rice, of Norfolk, Nebraska, one of the 
best-known attorneys of North Ne- 
braska. Those responding to toasts in- 
cluded Judge Dowling, of Madison; 
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Jene Huse, owner and publisher of the 
Norfolk Daily News; Lyle Jackson and 
Ralph Kryger, well-known attorneys of 
Neligh, Nebraska; and Fred Gatenby, 
the silver-tongued orator of Clear- 
water, Nebraska. Thus it may be seen 
what class of Nebraska citizens are 
engaged in the fight to protect the 
game birds of the State of Nebraka, 
as well as to furnish some measure of 
protection to the crops and flocks of 
the farmer-folk of the State. You 
know that we in Nebraska realize that 
when we protect our crops and our 
farmers’ interest that we are only pro- 
tecting ourselves, as we are all depen- - 
dant on the farmer and farm products 
for our support, no matter what our 
business relations may be or what line 
of business we are engaged in. 


AROLD HORTON, the “high gun” 

of the hunt, killed nearly three 
thousands crows. We are enclosing a 
photograph of the feet turned in for 
official count. The picture includes an 
“Albino” crow which was killed by 
the Clearwater team. This specimen 
was much admired while on display 
and is quite a curiosity to many of our 
sportsmen, being the first white crow 
they ever saw. The larger cup in the 
picture is the team cup which was 
awarded to the Clearwater team of 
crow shooters for killing the largest 
number of crows taken by a single 
team, having killed nearly six thousand 
crows. The smaller cup was awarded 
to the individual having the largest 
number of feet turned in and went to 
Harold Horton of the Tilden team. 
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“A New Forest Protector” 


FoDvER for cattle, silk for the fair 
sex and grain alcohol for all pur- 
poses are among some of the strange 
products obtained from forest trees and 
now comes something new, a device of 
scientific value which nature has been 
manufacturing for thousands of years 
and which man has only just dis- 
covered. Trees, it seems, are not only 
compasses—the woodsman can take his| @ yf rie NS 
direction from them—but are weather] {i= - ——| 
prophets, or at least the gray moss that| (aQk Sy 99 
grows on the Douglas fir in the north- — i ed Sea Umbrellafent 


west exercises the power of fore-knowl- 


a Ny = — 
edge, says the New York State College oD a i Hy A high grade, roomy one-pole tent, made of guaran- 
: % La Be f f th teed waterproof and mildewproof light weight, close- 

of Forestry, Syracuse University. ; : Wl ly woven duck. Three thicknesses of canvas at the 
4 5 A a 1 corners and other vital points. Insect, reptile and 

This moss for many years has been Be ¢ ~=s wind proof. Madein various sizes. Patented folding 


center pole made of smooth rock- le. 
regarded solely as a fire menace to the i BM Bhi) 91043 


forest because of its tinder-like quali- \ Pea tee it @e af 
ties when dry. It now promises to be-| ; a tA - IR RedSeal’A uto Bed 


come one of the most efficient forest 


protectors through the qualities that ; =X): mn The nationally known Auto Bed for use either in a 
: § S : = tent at the side of the car or as an extracottage bed. 
have made it a fire danger. Thus SLEEPING When closed, rolls to a bundle 6 inches by 47 inches. 
5 4 d . : me \ Erected more quickly than any other Auto Bed. No 
scientific foresters have turned to g00 : ‘s OK loose Eine or pee ir misplaced. Sag and stretch- 
: , proof, Open size is 47 inches wide and 6 feet 4 inches 
account what was heretofore considered BJ long. It isstrictly high grade, but very CHEAP in 
a detriment to man and his institutions. da: 
The unprejudiced and observing eye] 4 ; THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
‘ . : ’ aI. ED SE 
of the Wind River Forest Experiment| week 1421 LARIMER. ST., DENVER, COLORADO 
Station at Stabler, Washington, con- sy ii aN We are Exclusive Manufacturers of “Red Seal’* 
¢ SANITARY oAEO Camp Equipment. 
siders the gray moss of the Douglas fir WATER BAG ee \ See 
in a new light. The experts of the| % Waren EIREE: Large catalogue and low price list No. 409 
; z 4 ; Sore ps : describing fully all of the latest styles of Auto Tents 
station inquired into the absorbent . and other camp out goods. 


qualities of the moss, Somebody at 
the station was inspired to try a strand 
of dry moss as a substitute for the fine 
hair which is part of the moisture indi- 
eator used by foresters called a 
hygrometer. 

The result showed that a _ slight 
thread of moss gave as delicate re- 
sponse to the fluctuating moisture in the 
air as the standard strand of hair. It 
was also found that moss placed on a 
carefully balanced metal arm which has 
a pen attached to one end to record its 
movements on a piece of paper would 
move the pen and thus register the dry 
or damp conditions of atmosphere as 
accurately as the instrument would 
work with the strand of hair. The 
movement of the pen depending on the 
weight of moisture received or expelled 
by the sensitve moss. 

Hereafter if the forest ranger studies 
carefully the dry and wet conditions of 
the gray moss or makes a moisture in- 
dicator out of it he will always be able 
to find out about the approach of a 
dangerous fire period without consult- 
ing other sources of information. 







3 LANDSCAPE 
fs ARCHITECT 


‘s\Dignified, Exclusive Profession vl) (ens ie 
/4not overrun with competitors. 


pos 4Crowded with opportunity for f A \/; FREE CATALOG 


-” money-making . and big fees. 3 5 
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rugged and low priced. The only canoe guaranteed 5 yearS» = Without Sponsons 


Send for Free Catalog $86.00 and up. 
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with 15 latest 1924 models of canoes and row= 
boats at special prices. Askfordealer’s name. 5 $108.00 and up. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept. F53, Waterville, Me. 
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Last fall the Pikie Minnow caught these 32 
26, 22 and 16 pound Striped Bass in the Great 
Ogeechee River near Savannah, Ga. 





Famous Pikie Minnow 
CATCHES BIG FISH 






No. 700 Length 41, in. 
Price $1.00 Weight %4 oz. 


Baby Pikie Minnow 


No. 900—Price 95c 


. . . 
Midget (14 oz.) Pikie 
No. 2200—Price 85c 
Not only catches More Fish, but Bigger Fish—the largest 
of Large Mouth Black Bass, Husky Muskies, big Sea Fish, 


Large Striped Bass, they all fall for the Pikie Minnow. 
Jack Xanten, of Washington, D. C., says:— 

“Kindly send me your latest catalogue. While fishing 
in Florida last September I tried a number of plugs, but 
the old Blue Fish would tear them to pieces in no time, 
After losing several plugs by having the hooks pulled out, 
I put on a Pikie Minnow and from that time on my 
troubles were over. I found your baits more satisfactory 
and superior to any I tried.’’ 

You know you’re really going fishing’ when you take along 
the best all-around, true-to-nature lure made—The Original 
Pikie Minnow. 

Get one from your dealer or direct from us. Money back 


if not satisfactory. Write for our tackle catalogue. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


176 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 











The best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from factory to you. 










CANOES 
**Safety First’’ 


$45.00 
AND UP 


Finished in any 


15, 16, 17, 18 ft. long. 
colors. Strong, swift, safe and beautiful. 










ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS 


$46.27 
pan AND UP 
Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


MOTOR BOATS 
2 to 45 miles : 







$325.10 
AND UP 
With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. | 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state~kind of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
405 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 
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Pho o by U. S. Forest Service 


Cass Lake in the beautiful “Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota’ region 


Minnesota Lakes 


By H. C. HOTALING 


ECENT agitation, backed by a 

bill in Congress, to double the 

size of the Superior National 
Forest in Northeastern Minnesota has 
attained wide proportions. 

Interest in the proposed move has 
been evidenced in upward of a dozen 
states to the amazement of Congress- 
men and the Forest Service. Since a 
national forest is primarily a timber 
reserve, many persons have asked the 
reason for this interest. 

The principal reason is that people 
from all parts of the United States 
have visited the Forest, and that they 
visited it to find health and recreation 
in it. Its popularity in this respect is 
based on the fact that it is probably the 
only exclusive canoe country in this 
region in the United States. Asa vast 
area through which travel is possible 


‘only by water, it has attained a dis- 


tinct niche in the hall of outdoor play- 
grounds. 

There is little doubt but that this 
region with the Quetico Provincial 
Forest Preserve, its Canadian counter- 
part, which adjoins it, is the most dis- 
tinctive canoe country in America. 
The region, through the center of 
which runs the international boundary, 
is probably more thoroughly accessible 
than is any other part of outdoor Min- 
nesota—Land of water. Still, this vast 
area of nearly 5,000,000 acres, except- 
ing a few outer edges and a corner here 
and there, is traversible only by canoe. 
The administration of the United States 
Forest Service and Ontario provincial 
service are based on the use of the 
canoe. All equipment, executive plans, 
and.all details of forestry, fire preven- 
tion and fire-fighting, are built on the 


advantages and limitations of the canoe 
as the official vehicle. 

Here the canoe plays the part in the 
north woods that for so many years 
was played by the cow-pony of the 
western plains. If the old cowboys 
were bow-legged from their ensaddled 
positions, then so do the rangers and 
guides of this international wilderness 
have bowed arms. 


O the vacationing canoeist, the re- 

gion holds special interest. The 
terrain is mostly solid rock; the forests 
are virgin pine and spruce; the waters 
are clear and cold and full of fish— 
mostly pike, pickerel, lake trout and 
bass. Here the moose is making one 
of his last stands on this earth; deer 
and bear are plentiful. Rivers are very 
few. The lakes, in themselves, very 
irregular and generally very long, are 
usually connected by narrow water 
lanes, flanked by pine forests. These 
lakes are literally full of islands— 
usually large rocks, crested with a 


growth of peaked spruce or almost 
tropical pine trees. 

There is a constant circulation 
throughout the region, like water 


through an automobile radiator, and 
many of the lakes are actually con- 
nected by waterfalls. In the head- 
waters of the small rivers, travel has 
been greatly facilitated in recent years 
by the beaver, who have made “ter- 
races” of ponds formed by their dams. 

A different phase of this region is 
found along the north shore of Lake 
Superior. There is a divide not far 
from the lake, and while the water 
from the north side wanders leisurely 
through the lakes and_ eventually 
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reaches Hudson Bay, the south side of 
the divide is steep, and a great many 
rivers dash madly into Lake Superior. 
No place for a canoe here, though the 
streams hold an appeal to the angler, 
for they are well stocked with trout. 

The characteristics of the whole 
north country —rock, pine trees and 
clear, cold water—show that it marks 
the “farthest south” of the glaciers; 
the place where, finally baffled by warm 
winds, they slowly melted away. 

In fact, this region is one of the 
reasons why Minnesota can truthfully 
boast of her ten thousand lakes. 

But it does not comprise the entire 
lake district. The whole state is inter- 
spersed with lakes. These are widely 
scattered, but there are several distinct 
regions made notable by groupings of 
the lakes. Each of these districts, like 
the Superior Forest, has its own indi- 
viduality; hence the charm of the lake 
region as a whole. 


N the north central region of the 

state are a large number of lakes 
grouped around several very large ones, 
ranging from ten to forty miles in 
length. This is the.headwater region 
of the Mississippi River. The forests 

’ are mixed conifers and hardwood trees; 

the land is rolling. Most of the lakes 
are connected by little streams and 
rivers. 

To the west of this is the famous lake 
park region. Here, near the edge of 
the prairie country that extends across 
Dakota, are hundreds on hundreds of 
lakes—one county claims 250—laying 
in shallow basins, surrounded by oak 
and maple trees; almost tropical in 
aspect, as compared to the stern north 
country a hundred miles away. These 
lakes drain into the basin of the Red 
River, whence their waters reach Hud- 
son Bay. 

The third individual lake region is 
found, curiously enough, near the cities 
of Minneapolis and Saint Paul, and 
north of there. The significance of this 
region, and its great effect on the health 
of the people and on their outdoor rec- 
reation, is indicated by the fact that 
the city of Minneapolis boasts of nine 
major lakes and a number of smaller 
ones. Adjacent to the city is Minne- 
tonka Lake, one of the largest and most 
attractive in the state. 


ITH such a wealth of clean waters, 

it is little wonder that the people 
in Minnnesota are as much at home 
in canoes and boats as in automobiles. 
When Minnesota’s King Tut shall be 
uncovered in future ages, he will be 
found to sport webbed feet, without 
doubt. 
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Mr. E. W. Ehmann 
of California with 
25 ducks shot 
withan Ithaca 
20-gauge. 


Ithaca, 
Gun Co., 
Ithaca 
INBLY. 


Box 25 


Mr. E. W. Ehmann of California 
with 25 male Sprig ducks shot in 45 
minutes with an Ithaca 20-gauge. 
Mr. Ehmann and all his duck shoot- 
ing friends who use Ithacas have 
learned that Ithaca Lockspeed im- 
proves their shooting. Ithaca Lock- 
speed will improve your shooting.” 


Double guns for game 


$37.50 to $700. 


Single barrel trap guns 
$100. to $700. 




















NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER Enough to Finish 
ae AR Pe 


5 Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 


New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 
Dept. F. Bradford, Pa. 


Makes Old Guns Like New 
KEW 60. 
Sera co eu 











Send for FREE GOOK 


“ FISHING - WHAT BAITS 
AND WHEN " 










Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10260 High St, South Bend, ind / 
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Olive Drab : 
Wool Breeches | 
$ 42° 


Like cut—new in sizes from 32 § 
waist to 40 waist. Strong, light- 
weight wool for summer wear. 
Made for the Home Guards. 


Catalog Free. 


W. STOKES KIRK | 


th 10th St., Phila., Pa. 




















GENUINE COLTS |. mai 
REVOLVER, cal.33 = 
ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swingout “=~ . 

cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW. Superior to foreign 
madeimitations. Price $18.45. Web 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
loops 45 cents. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S. Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. 
Weight, 8 pounds. Length, 42! inches; barrel, 22 
inches, Turned down bolt handle. Special price, 
$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
cart. Belt, 40 cents, Reference catalog, 872 pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2centstamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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Makes old guns like new. 














A Little About Woodchucks 


By GEORGE P. DERNIER 


T is surprising how very few people 

know anything about the woodchuck, 
sometimes called whistle-pig or ground 
hog. I have met people who really 
thought that a ground hog was nothing 
more than a fable or fairy story; judg- 
ing, I suppose from “ground hog day.” 
You may purchase books of the habits, 
life and haunts of the woodchuck; but 
I really believe that the authors of 
most of these books know very little of 
their subject. 

If a person should like to know some- 
thing of these creatures he must go 
about it in the proper way. You may 
run through the woods, fields or gulches 
and you might scare up a rabbit or 
two, or perhaps put a squirrel to flight; 
but you seldom hear of them telling of 
having seen a woodchuck. 

We will take a nice sunny afternoon 
in any: of the summer or early fall 
months, and go into the woods. The 
fact that you can find them anywhere 
is true; but to be most successful you 
must go to their haunts or favorite 
lurking places. Usually they will be in 
uninhabited places, near or in a woods, 
a good watering place, say a river 
pond, creek, under banks, roots of trees, 
hillsides, and any place that they are 
best adapted to. If you will wear 
dark, or unflashy clothing you will not 
be seen as easily as in any attractive 
color. 

If there happens to be a breeze or 
wind, keep the animal in the direction 
of the approach of the wind, as a wood- 
chuck can easily detect the nearness of 
a person through smell. 

The woodchuck is often called a timid 
animal, yet he proves a vicious foe for 
any dog that happens to corner him. 
He will fight until exhausted, then lie 
quiet; and I often believe that this is 
part of his game, as one will notice 
that he keeps a constant watch on the 
dog who is waiting for another move 
from his victim, and when he renews 
the fight he seems to have more vigor 
and courage than ever; the dog is not 
always the victor. 

Hunting woodchucks is my favorite 
summer sport, always allowing oppor- 
tunities to learn more and more of his 
tricks and cunningness.- I have killed 
many of these creatures but they don’t 
seem to thin out in any of the localities 
I have hunted. 

The animals have very tender meat, 
which is palatable when cooked. They 
also have a tough hide that can be used 
to many advantages, but for real sport 
especially through the summer months 
when other game is protected, “chuck” 
hunting makes a good pastime for 
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sportsmen. They are hard fellows to 
trap, although some people deny the 
fact. Their legs are short, tough and 
tapering, which allows them to pull 
from the trap quits easily without in- 
jury to themselves. 

Hunters use either a rifle or shotgun 
for this creature; the only disadvan- 
tage of a shotgun is: You must be 
quite close or it will be a useless shot, 
as his tough hide, and constitution, 
seem to serve him well. I prefer a rifle, 
any caliber from a °.22 up has plenty 
of killing power; but killing them at 
any distance is not altogether an easy 
job. 

I have found that by _ shooting 
straight for the neck, or between the 
shoulders is the safest way of cutting 
off their retreat to a hole or nearby 
log or stone pile. The hunter can best 
accomplish this in the evening with 
most any rifle, because while feeding, 
the “chuck” usually stands on his hind 
legs and remains motionless, sometimes 
as long as a minute. 

Some prefer watching their holes. 
This is the easiest method of killing: 
Before leaving the hole the “chuck” 
always whistles; the same whistle being 
mistaken many times for a bird. 

He always utters a short, sharp 
whistle, following with a chuckling sort 
of warble; although this warble cannot 
be heard unless the hunter is quite close 
to the hole. 

You may sit or lie directly in front 
of the hole, and as long as you are 
silent and motionless he doesn’t seem 
to mind your presence; but at the first 
move or sound he seems to disappear, 
sometimes for the remainder of the day. 

To enjoy a good hunt we must spend 
a day at it. The most thrilling part of 
a hunt is to spot one of these fellows 
sunning himself outside the hole; and 
then creep up within shooting distance. 
You'll find that this is easier said than 
done especially in the fall when leaves 
and twigs are dry, and there is little 
or no foliage in which to conceal your- 
self. 

Sportsmen are quickly taking to this 
summer sport and it is growing more 
and more popular each year; and can 
be appreciated only by those who in- 
dulge in it. 
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What Are You Going to Do 
About It? 


(From The American Rifleman) 


In a letter inquiring about mem- 
bership in the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Mr. L. L. Donmeyer, of Turlock, 
California, makes the following com- 
ment: 

“It is distressing to know that we 
have in our midst a few weak-kneed 3 . ‘ 
imitations who are attempting the pas- = “eg e 
sage of laws to prohibit the American f 
from purchasing and possessing fire- Bet er —" ye | houce 
arms. It is pleasing to note, however, : . i é a “SS 
that they are vastly in the minority. If 
these spineless imitation Americans are / 
so deathly afraid of firearms, they have 
our permission to step out of the good 
old U. S. A. any time they feel so in- 
clined.” 

The point in Mr. Donmeyer’s letter 
which warrants your attention is the 
phrase which we have italicized. You 
and I know that the people who are re- 
sponsible for anti-firearms agitation 
and disarmament are in the minority, 
The majority, on the other hand, in 
keeping with the traditions of Ameri- 
can shooting men, have very little to 
say in public and are generally unor- 
ganized, and direct their efforts along 
divergent channels. When the law- 
makers come to examine the facts, they 
find this very noisy and fairly well or- 
ganized minority. Turning to the other neto—hotter sparks for instant 
side of the question, they find—The Na- yo starting and smooth running. 
tional Rifle Association. This organiza- Le) News Automation evermore. 
tion, sponsored as it is by the War De- ed verses drive at lift of tiller. Safe 
partment, is the one to which the solons | oN and certain. New Safety Tilt- 


naturally turn when they want to hear Up—Protects motor in beach- 
our side of the question, and their 










Boat Motors 


A flash of glistening aluminum, 
gleam of bright blue cylinders, a hae 
hum of power—and your 40-pound 
Sport Twin speeds your boat away. 
Smoothy and quietly the little motor 
drives on—and a gallon of fuel will 
keep it humming for hours. 


“Lightweight Champion” - 
—climax of fourteen years of 
Evinrude engineering experi- 
ence! The ‘24 Sport Twin 
includes these new improve- 

SPORT TWIN 
ments: New Flywheel Mag- 
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ing or shallow water. Can be 


opinion as to the number of people in Se -*. locked for starting Easy 
this country who want to know how to wa =§=6s-s Starter — Engine fires at first 





ieee ey isi gs casas pull. 2 EP: 
shou now how to shoot, 1S of neces- See your dealer. Write for catalog. 


sity based on the membership figures of EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


the National Rifle Asosciation, an or- 164 Evinrude Build: : : 
ganization long since passed out of the gino ay Carer rhea | Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


status of an expert target riflemen’s 115 Hast 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
organization, into a service institution te ie be et Mort Ate Portland, Ore, 
and the national fraternity of Ameri- 
cans who believe in the preservation of 
the tradition of “A Nation of Rifle- 
men.” 

Thousands of sportsmen can see no 
reason for joining the National Rifle 
Association because they are not inter- 
ested in target shooting. The same 
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WOODIE 


ITALIAN BRUYERE! 





A Kaywoodie is always | 
-good form...The white | 
‘clover in the stem is | 
proof of the smoker’s (4 
good taste. Itisknown 77 
as the mark of the finest 
Bruyére pipe made. A 
Kaywoodie pipe is al- 44 
ways unconditionally % 
guaranteed and there > 

is no import duty in- ye 
cluded in its price. ae 


The Oldest Pipe House in America 
33 East 17th Street, New York City 
Established 1851 
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4-Cycle 5-H.P. Complete 


THE WORLD’S FLEXIBLE 
MOTOR 


Outlasts—Outruns Other Motors by 
and Miles. 

The Motor with Ford Parts—‘*The Daddy of 
Them All.” 


Ready to Install in Boat, All Bronze Equipped 


$112.50 


Magneto and Battery Ignition. Don’t Wait. 
Get Our Catalog with Complete Information. 


DuBRIE MARINE MOTORS 


5626 McGraw Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Months 


Fishermen—Take Notice 
Keep your knives sharp and avoid further trou- 
ble. We sell the best pocket sharpener on the 
market. Will fit any kit. Sent prepaid for 50c. 
Money back 


This tool is guaranteed for years. 
if not satisfied. 


HARNELL SPECIALTY CO. 


1553 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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are not in any sense divergent. It is 
an undisputed fact that a great deal of 
small game is killed out of season an- 
nually by people who have the urge to 
shoot, and lacking anything else to 
shoot at, spend their time in thought- 
less blazing away at small game out of 
season. If these same people were fur- 
nished with a place to shoot and were 
put in touch with the other folks in 
their community who like to shoot, so 
that friendly, healthy competition with 
the rifle was made possible, would it not 
have the desired result of reducing to 
just that extent the unlawful slaughter 
of game out of season? Furthermore, 
in the open season it has become a se- 
rious problem, this matter of the escape 
of wounded game. No rifleman, unless 
he lives in the woods or in the fields, 
may hope to become so adept that he 
will not occasionally wound game that 
will escape, but consistent practice in 
the closed season at immovable and 
moving targets which can be easily 
fitted up on any range, will most assur- 
edly and most inevitably reduce the 
number of sportsmen who go afield in 
the open season with the chances mostly 
against them for a clean kill. 


Have you ever thought of the work 


of the N. R. A. from this angle? Have 
you ever broached it to your local 
sportsmen from this standpoint? It is 


something worth thinking about. 


Of course, the N. R. A. member can 
save money on some items of equipment 
as a result of his membership. The an- 
nual membership fee can be saved many 
times over during the year. This is an 
interesting bit of news to the shooter, 
but to the real sportsman, the broader 
phases of our activities are of even 
greater importance. As they become 
better known, the bargain hunter type 
of member who pays his two dollars to 
join the N. R. A. in order to buy a high- 
power rifle for $3.50 to $10.00, and then 
fails utterly to support the work be- 
yond that point, is being eliminated, 
while the type of sportsman who be- 
lieves in the game and in the work for 
the work’s sake, is coming to the fore, 
is making up the great body of mem- 
bership, and is, by taking an active in- 
terest and by assuming control in his 
community, putting the game on the 
plane that it deserves to occupy. 


There are plenty of application 
blanks and match programs available 
for distribution to this type of sports- 


man. How many can you use to ad- 


vantage? 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


NNOUNCEMENT of the conditions 
governing the 1924 Sonny Boy 
fishing contest will be made in the July 
number of FOREST AND STREAM. There 
are going to be some worth while prizes 
distributed at the end of the year and 
we would advise all the boy readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM under 18 years of 
age to enter now, as no prize will be 
awarded to any one whose name, age 
and address is not recorded in the files. 
If you have failed to register, there 
is still time left in which to do this and 
we sincerely advise you to act. 
EDITOR, 
Sonny Boy Fishing Contest. 
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“Just a Hunt” 
By GEORGE DISRAELI HOGGAN 


It was late one evening in Septem- 
ber, when my pal Jack Dawson, who 
lives oposite, called over to me: “How 
about a bear hunt to-night, George?” 
“What, bear hunting at night? Noth- 
ing doing!” ‘Why, sure, Bill and I are 
going. Better come along.” 

I was occupied at the time with a 
buck-saw and a woodpile, and as any- 
one knows who has used one of these 
combinations it is a back-aching’ job. 
You can imagine that I did not need 
much persuading and dropped that 
buck-saw as though it were hot. 

Evidently they had only decided to go 
as far as the cabin, which was three 
miles up Caribou Creek, at least this is 
what I was given to understand. This 
cabin was once the property of a trap- 
per whose line extended through, and 
beyond Caribou Creek, which is sit- 
uated on the opposite side of the Yukon 
river, to our homes. 

Here they intended to make camp for 
the night, so as to get an early start 
the following morning. 

It did not take me long to pack a 
grub-sack, and taking my “dirty-thirty” 
from its accustomed place, and a few 
shells, I was all set to go. 

I found that Jack and Bill had al- 
ready launched the boat, and were 
waiting for me. 

It was only a matter of ten minutes 
or so before we were safely landed on 
the west side of the river, and after 
pulling the boat up on the beach in case 
the river rose during our absence, we 
“hit the trail” up the Creek. 

It was now black dark and the co- 
yotes were yelping their evening chorus 
of lamentations from the nearby ridges 
and were answered by the howl of the 
wolves from the more distant points. 
The large owls, of which there are 
many, also had their say in the matter, 
for their melancholy hoots were dis- 
tinetly heard. 
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Eventually we reached our destina- 
tion, and gave the old hunting cabin 
the “once over.” We soon had a fire go- 
ing, and in a short time the kettle boil- 
ing. 

Supper over, we smoked and yarned 
about past hunts and experiences in the 
hills, for quite a time. 

The heat from the fire, coupled with 
our walk, soon had its effect and made 
us feel drowsy, so we turned into our 
bunks and were dead to the world in a 
very short time. 

Hark! What was that? Hanged if it 
wasn’t Bill beating a tin pan to wake 
us up to eat. He had evidently got up 
without awaking us and had cooked 
breakfast, and believe me, bacon and| 
beans tasted good. We did not waste 
much time on breakfast and were soon 
on our way. 

In the pale light of the dawn of day | 
we climbed a small hill, which we found 
covered with fog. We thought it was 
going to be a bad day for hunting, but 
soon the fog cleared, and the blue sky 
showed through. | 


There had been quite a little frost 
during the night, and this sparkled on 
the brush like a thousand flashing | 
gems. I recall vividly that scene as one | 
of the most beautiful I have ever wit- 
nessed. We stood there for quite a 
time taking in the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country. 


It was Jack who presently said, 
“Let’s go, boys—this wont get the 
game.” We ascended a still larger hill 
from which we could survey the hills in 
the vicinity with the binoculars. There 
did not appear to be any game in sight, 
so we traveled along this ridge for 
about two miles. Here we proceeded to 
drop down a heavily timbered hillside 
into a small draw. 


Bill, who was leading, suddenly 
stopped, and stepping back a pace, 
whispered that there was a big black 
bear about fifty yards ahead of us. We 
peered forward and sure enough, there 
he was moving through the brush at a 
leisurely gait. Bill shot first at old 
Bruin, but made a poor shot, wounding 
him in his right fore-leg as he turned, 
having got our scent at that very mo- 
ment. He showed fight, and baring his 
fangs with a snarl, charged in’our di- 
rection. Bill fired again, but must have 
been suffering from St. Vitus dance, or 
buck-ague, for he made another poor 
shot, merely cutting a piece out of his 
ear. This caused him to rub the injured 
organ, and must have got his goat, for 
he came at us at an increased speed. 

Jack then took a hand in the little 
game and dropped him with a well- 
placed shot ere I had time to get in on 
the good thing. p 

Being new at the game I rushed for- 
ward and very nearly came to grief, 
for as I got pretty close to him he 
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’ comfortable and are especially adapted for use with waders. 





By WALTER WOODHEAD, of Rutland, IIL, 
who says, “Nine muskies and eleven bass in five 
hours. Yourbait gave mea mostsuccessful vacation.” 


Irresistible Heddon Baits 


The answer is Heddon Baits which fish can’t 
resist. Proved by Heddon’s record in the national 
“Field € Stream” fishing contest in which for 
thirteen years Heddon Baits have consistently 
taken more prize bass than all other wooden 
baits combined. 

In the 1923 contest, out of the twenty-four bass 
landed on wooden baits thirteen were taken 
with Heddon baits, the other eleven comprising 
baits of all other makes. 

From a total of twenty Split Bamboo Rods used 
in taking these prize fish, fifteen were Heddon’s, 
Weare justly proud of this record indicating the 
effectiveness of Heddon Lures and Rods and the 
preference of the most successful fishermen in the 
country. This is convincing and unprejudiced 
evidence of the real fishing value of Heddon 
Tackle—a tribute to originality and genius of 
conception in design plus uncompromising in- 
tegrity and skill in production. 

Catalog free on request showing game fish in 
actual colors and the full line of Heddon Rods, 
Reels, Lines and Baits. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
906 West Street 


Heddon fin 


Heddon Made =™ Weli Made 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CANVAS HOUSES 


Portable Realy erected or taken down. Quickly closed with sliding shut- 
ters Screened against insects and anchored against winds. For camps- 4 
™, Sanatoriums. golf links. ete. Especially adapted for sleeping out- 
doors and for the sick--tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, 
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The Game Fisher 


Several prize winners were 
taken on the Game Fisher. 
Its natural swimming action 
gets results Several color 
combinations—see them at 
your dealer’s, 
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Fishin’ Time Again, Boys 
Don’t experiment with your footwear this year and 
spoil half your trip. Get a pair of 


PALMER’S MOOSE HEAD BRAND 
measure FISHING BOOTS 


MEASURE 
and enjoy all your trip. 


These fishing boots are sturdily constructed, yet are very 







Our outdoor footwear has been tried, tested and approved by 
old-timers and ‘‘been there’’ folks everywhere. 

Now—today write for catalogue “I,” showing 
our complete line and get your order in, so you’ll 
be all set for the first fish of the season. 


JOHN PALMER CO., LTD. { 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 


Send for interest- 
ing Style Book of 
Ono Shoes for 
Men and Women 











You will be thoroughly pleased 
if you select your Outdoor 
Shoe from our Style Book. 
Tens of thousands of men and 
women are wearing our ‘‘Buck- 
strips’ and allare voluntarily 

praising them. Our 
Patented Style Book tells why 
each shoe is better for 
each sport or work. 
Rugged styles for men 


women. 


men and women— 
AX whether for sport or 
work—consider ‘ ‘Buck- 
strips” a necessary part 
: te mee aoa pment: Ww oa 
te > ave had 65 years 0 
The “Sierrd’ experience in pleasing 
Style 20 these Western folks. 
“Buckstrips’’ have RES esa features. A tough | 
strip of leather is sewed around the vamp in moccasin style 
with strongest linen thread. Inside the regular vamp is firm, | 
soft leather lining, making a double vamp. This doubles the | 
wear and helps keep out dampness. The “Buckstrips’’ also 
hold the shoeinshape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. 
Unusually good looking. Made only by us. Prices $6 to $17. 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choco- 
late colored, oiled Storm Tan Calfskin or of lighter Glove- 
Like leather where water resistance is not desired. Hach heel 
layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaranteed water- 
proof, but they areas much so asa leather shoe can be made. 
Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 

Tf no dealer in your town carries Buckhect “‘Buckstrips”’ we 
will gladly fill your order. If shoes are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at our expense and money refunded. We pay 
parcel post charges. 


Agents wanted east of Rockies wherever we have no dealers 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 
86 First Street, San Francisco 









Please send me a copy of 
your new Style Book. 


Name 


An Entirely New Kind of 


BINOCUIARS 


8-10-12 Powers in One at 
the Price of One. Every 
Type and Power of Field 
Glasses, Telescopes, etc. 


3 to 60 Power 


Catalog Free—200 Glasses 
Du M urier Co., Dept. F-6, Elmira, N. Y. 








Colt New Service Revolver 









Cal. 45 
5% in. Barrel 
Checkered Stock 
U. S. Marine Corps 
Model. 
These revolvers have been 
issued for service; are in 
strictly first - class condition 
in finish and barrel. Money 
not satisfactory. Price $15.00 


Catalog Free 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 NORTH 10TH ST., PHILA., PA. 
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California’s outdoor | 
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‘thirty minutes 
—trim, smart stylesfor | 





jumped up and struck out at me, tak- 
ing a pocket off my hunting-coat. 

However, he was pretty nearly all in 
and had not the strength to remain on 
his feet. I finished him with a few 
grains of lead between the eyes. 

I certainly got a scare, but it taught 
me to be more careful with a wounded 
animal in the future. After taking a 
few pictures, we skinned him out and 
cached the meat and hide to pick up on 
our way back. 

We set out in high spirits for our 
pre-arranged destination — Shamrock 
Dome. We had only ben traveling about 
when four caribou 
showed up on the sky line of the hill we 
were approaching. They were not far 
distant and had evidently seen or heard 
us, or got our scent, at least they were 
looking in our direction. 

Taking a steady bead on the largest 
‘bull (as I was given preference in 
shooting), I managed to drop him. He 
showed no signs of life, but the others 
bolted in alarm as the shot echoed and 
_re-echoed through the hills. 

On reaching him we found the bullet 
had struck him in the base of the neck, 
and, ranging backward, had passed 


_ through his shoulder, and out, leaving a 


‘hole the size of a dollar piece. The 
camera again came into action, after 
which we dressed him. He was in 
pretty good condition with a good head, 
and a large set of evenly matched 
horns. 


We decided to have lunch here, and 


were visited by numerous camp-robbers 
as well as other feathered friends. 

Considering that we had meat and 
the bear-skin to pack home we thought 
that we had better call it a day, so after 
a smoke we packed up our few things 
and headed for home, having had a 
most satisfactory hunt. 





More Road Runner Information 
H. W. THOMAS 


I NOTICED in the March number of 

FOREST AND STREAM an article by 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt on the Road Runner 
or Chaparral Cock as it is known here. 
Have never studied the habits of this 
bird, but have observed it to be very 
curious, oftentimes the starting of a 
car will bring them running, the noise 
seeming to confuse them. Once after 
spending most of the day near the 
river on an outing I was surprised upon 
starting the car to notice two of the 
birds making a run towards the car. 
They would run up to within thirty 
feet of the car, then start making short 
runs around us and as soon as the en- 
gine was shut off they would run off. 
They seem to be on the increase here, 
in fact I never saw one until about 
three years ago. I could not say 
whether they are good to eat or not, as 
I never heard of anyone here eating 
them. 
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Pennsylvania’s Game Refuge 
System 
(Continued from page 329) 


was estimated at three hundred and it 
was then realized that if something was 
not done quickly, the deer would be 
exterminated. The years of concen- 
trated effort which followed have in- 
deed produced results as the following 
figures show: 


Lega] buckss.5....o500 6,452 
Illegal does and young 
bucks “2.4 sud. aoe eee 400 
6,852 
Bear \.5:. ts we 563 
Turkeys* S4isls see 6,049 
Squirrels i212. Matec ee 1,462,500 
Ruffed: grousey Weta aetna ae 910,000 
Rabbits 42 ia. ane eee 4,160,000 


The number of hunters who engaged 
in taking this game is estimated as 
follows: 


Resident hunting licenses. .497,191 
Non-resident ‘“ “ 2,328 
499,519 
Farmers sonsiee ene 150,000 
Help on farms <4..>.-.09n 6 20,000 
669,519 


This in brief is the work that has 
placed Pennsylvania in a conspicuous 
position in the work of game protection 
and conservation and which holds out 
hope to the sportsmen of this country. 


It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish 


(Continued from page 327) 


dowed with an unusual amount of 
finesse, strategy and resistance. As he 
rushed frantically up and down and 
across the stream, with many a leap 
and bound, and the light rod tested to 
its last ounce, Jeff became much excited 
and exclaimed: 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Doctah, doan’ 
let ’im get loose, but go easy on the li’l 
pole fo’ it can’t stan’ any mo’, yo’ heah 
me?” 

When I had the big bass in the land- 
ing-net I carefully removed the hook, 
turned the net over and he swam out 
lazily, but finding himself free, with 
renewed strength he gave a flirt with 
his tail and swam joyously up the river, 
standing not on the order of going but 
went at once to relate the story of his 
prowess to the others. 
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T was now nearly sundown, and Jeff 

“allowed” it would be midnight when 
we reached the landing, so we began 
preparations for our return 


As we stepped into the boat the long- 
drawn-out cadence of the cicada quiv- 
ered in the silent twilight. The deep 
recesses of the forest were already 
dark with the deepening shadows, and 
the vibrant call of the chuck-wills- 
widow resounded in their somber 
depths. Night-hawks were circling 
overhead, and the hoot of the great 
horned owl was booming in the gloam- 
ing. After we had filled and lighted 
our pipes, Jeff’s corncob gleamed like 
a distant beacon. Just then a flock of 
belated crows went winging their way 
up the river with loud and raucous 
eries. After a puff or two at his pipe 
Jeff said: 

“Did yo’ evah heah a tame crow talk, 
sah?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but only a word or 
two, nothing remarkable.” 

“Well, sah,” Jeff continued, “dar wuz 
wunce a tame crow back on the Bogue 
name Jim Crow, but all ’e cud say wuz 
Dam yo’, Dam yo’, an’ he said it loud 
an’ offen, an’ nevah got tiah’d sayin’ 
its: 

“Well, Jeff,” I remarked, “he seemed 
to have a fine sense of humor, at least, 
and a just appreciation of brevity, 
which is the soul of wit.” 

“Yaas, sah, yo’se mitey rite, sah. 
Wunce dar wuz a quart’ly meetin’ up 
by the Bogue in de autodox cullud 
chuch, an’ it seem lak all de cullud 
fokes in de country war dar, fo’ de ole 
log chuch wuz jam full, chock-a-block. 
De prechah wuz ole uncl’ Simon, an’ 
e’ wuz a mitey pow’ful exhawtah wen 
wahm’d up. He ’gan by sayin’: 

PVG Wit) all stan up an’ ‘sing, 
“«<Shood Satan ’genst my soul ingage, 
an’ fiah’y darts be hurled,’’, an’ so 
foah’f an’ so on.’ Aftah de him’ wuz 
sung ’e sez: 

““Bredren an’ sistahs, I’se gwine to 
discawse to yo’ dis mawn’n’ ’bout ole 
Satan. My tex’ is: ‘‘De Debbil goes 
*bout lak a roah’n lion seekin’ who he 
may devouah.’’ I gwine tell yo’ fusly 
who the Debbil he is; seckon’ly, wat de 
Debbil he is roah’ing ’bout, an’ lasly, 
who the Debbil he is gwine to devouah. 
Now my deah heaah’s de Debbil wuz 
chain up fo’ a tousan’ yeah’s, but he’s 
now tun’d loose seekin’ who he may de- 
vouah. Him an’ his impses is evah 
whar, an’ dey may be lookin’ fru dem 
windahs rite now.’ 

“An’ no soonah he dun say it wen 
Jim Crow flew in fru de windah an’ lit 
on de stan’ in frunt o’ de preechah an’ 
flappin’ ’is wings sung out rite in meet- 
in’, Dam yo’! Dam yo’! Unc’l Simon 
wuz de fust sinnah to rush fo’ fresh 
ai’ah, an’ de sistahs close behin’ dar 
shepah’d, an’ de men fokes went fru de 
windahs lak dey wuz sent fo’ in a big 
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JOSEPH HORNE Co 
PITTSBURGH 


CxECUTIVE OFFices 


Tebdruary 22, 1924 


Mr. S. E. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Strong: 


I am glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn.* 


Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
getthetan butnotthe burn. Not 


a healing agent, but a scientific 
preventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
less, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on. 





STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 


In Business 90 Years 


Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 


thin skin and very easily sunburn. 


to prevent excessive sunburn. 


During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
In fact, in 


"Noburn" with the greatest success. 


In fact, my 
brother during fishing trips or continuous days in 

the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief 

over the lower part of his face and I have manufactured 
a mask for myself which I have worn for hours at a time 


303 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn, 


my last trip, I was able to discard the mask entirely 


and by putting on *Noburn” suffered no discomfort 


from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


Yours very Aruly 


13 Hawaiian Islands’ 
Championships won by 


SMITH GUNS 


J. W. Harvey writes us that he 


In detail of con- has “used L. C. Smith Guns* 
struction, dura- for the last thirty years, and won 
bility and shoot- the Championship of the Islands 
ing qualities, at trapshooting for thirteen out 
Smith Gunetare of fifteen times that it has been 
unequalled.Write shot.” ry 
for catalog 319. * Mr. arvey used an Eagl 
grade gun. = 





THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., rutron, n. v. 


McDONALD and LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City. | 








Name 


Street 


xpert Shot 


Most well-known sportsmen use 

Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 

curacy demand them. Your tar- 
\ » get scores and game 
Nw. é Ve records will improve if 
your gun has Lyman 
for Rem- 
24 and 
$4.50. 


Sights. Rear Sight shown, 
ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 
| 25, $4.00; with target disc, 


7 Send 10c for com- 
plete Lyman catalog, 





GP: — 


or ask for free folder. vid 
THE LYMAN GUN £ for 


SIGHT CORP. 5, 
110 West St., Middle- ne 
field, Gana. i . ats 
Pon ct 











Send for Our Sportsman’s Book Catalog. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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The Perfect Binocular for 
Discriminating Sportsmen 
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“Ideal”? Dialyt 6x, 36 mm diam. 


Five Distinguishing Characteristics of the Famous 

“‘Dialyt’’ that prove its superiority: 

1. They have Patented Roof-Prisms. 

2. Extra large objective lenses. 

3. Increased luminosity and enlarged field of view. 

4. Sturdy construction, light weight and Convenient 
Shape. 

5. Built by manufacturers of good optical instru- 
ments since 1852. 

For your every outdoor use, for your recreation and 

entertainment, here is the PERFECT BINOCU- 

LAR. 

Write to Dept. B for your booklet which we will 

gladly send you without any obligation. It will 

tell you the story of the entire “‘Dialyt’’ line and 

will help you select the binocular suited to your 

personal requirements. 


FA. Bensoldt & Songs 
Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S.A. 

2 Stone Street, New York 
SUVNNVUNNDUMESUN0DNTUNVVCSEVVEDVEDVEDVESUCVUEVONVNDES OED ODIGTADES OO TOLETIDESEOTETT 


POTTS TTI STITT SHI SI UES ULES LLL SLUGS MELLEL PLL PELs LES Se 


Pm S TITUS SIU S TMCS IMEI T LLU S ELLUM. DELP PPLE LLO Lo DELLE Lo Le Lob 


; SS 
.38 Special 

Get this new guaran- 
teed blue steel, side 
swing cylinder 6 shot 


revolver, Extra fine cone \ } 
struction and finish. Ac- a 


curate, hard hitting. .38 

Special, and .32-20. SEND NO MONEY, 
Order now and on arrival, pay postman 
our special low price $14.95 plus postage. 
Chicago Supply Co., 2459 Archer Av., Chgo, 





WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Kasy. 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘siower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
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/umbrell’. 
|'wid a broken wing an’ tumbl’d outen 








huah’y, an’ no time to loose. Evahbody 
got out ’cept a big fat sistah who wuz 
jamm’d in ’tween two benches an’ cud- 
dent move. Den Jim Crow seein’ de 
ony survivah lef’, lit on de back ’o de 
pew in frunt ’o de fat sistah an’ sung 
out as loud as ’e cud hollah, Dam yo’! 
Dam yo’! Dam yo’!, an’ flap ’is wings 
lak ’e wuz crazy. Den de ole lady 
bang’d ’im wid ’er umbrell’ an’ shouted 


out, ‘Dam you, Dam you, I doan b’long 
'to dis dam autodox chuch nohow, I’se 
a good Baptis’. 


Dam you, you imp 0’ 
Satan,’ an’ she bang’d ’im agen wid de 
Den Jim Crow hopp’d ’long 


de windah, an’ was nevah seen agin.” 
“Tt seems to me, Jeff,’ I said, “that 


| uncle Simon was a very poor shepherd, 
and the lambs of his flock had more re- 


ligion than common sense or morality: 
all the same like Jim Crow.” 

“Yass, sah,” assented Jeff, “it mus’ a 
bin dat away.” 


UST then the full moon appeared 

above the tree tops and “took up the 
wondrous tale.” By the time Jeff had 
finished his story the landing was in 
sight. When Jeff had moored his boat, 
made everything snug and shipshape 
and covered the engine with a tarpau- 
lin, he threw the sack of squirrels over 
his shoulder, took the basket of fish on 
his arm, while I shouldered creel and 
boots, and with rod and rifle in my 
hands, we started on our hike of a mile 
to Rosedale, under a glorious moon, and 
to the cheerful and encouraging song 
of the katydids; and after a full and 
satisfactory day, and with no untoward 
event to mar the pleasure of the time 
spent in the woods and waters of the 
beautiful White river, we arrived at 


| Rosedale. 


[Pees it has been discovered by 

some scientific explorers that the 
overhanging bluffs that grace the banks 
of the stream for several miles in its 
upper portion were once inhabited by a 
prehistoric race, supposed to be entirely 
different from the cliff-dwellers of Ari- 
zona. Several mummified bodies and 
skeletons were exhumed, and numerous 
stone axes and other tools were found 
of an entirely different kind from any 
previously known. The cave-dwellers 
of the Ozarks are supposed to have ex- 
isted not less than 1,500 or 2,000 years 
ago. 


First Aid to Trophies of the 
Rod 


(Continued from page 332) 


quantity of salt to preserve the largest 
specimens you are apt to secure in that 
particular locality. Perhaps you will 
leave it behind, when you return to be- 
come a miniature deer lick and a de- 
light to the porcupines, but then again 
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you may bless the days of care and 
trouble it may have been on the trip. 

If you should land a prize winner or 
one worth mounting, the thing to.do is 
to salt cure it and pack it with you 
until you reach a shipping point and 
then forward it to your taxidermist. 

To salt cure a fish the opening cut 
instead of ending at a point even with 
the anal opening should extend from 
gill to tail. The flesh above the cut 
should then be split back by cutting 
along the back bone, care being taken 
not to cut through the skin. In like 
manner split the flesh from end of ab- 
dominal cavity to tail below the cut 
(figure 2). 

Remove the eyes, and work the knife 
blade through the flesh of the cheek by 
working through eye socket so that the 
salt can penetrate more readily. Also 
remove the gills but without cutting 
the isthmus, gr point which connects 
the head to the body on the under side. 
You now so cut that you can lay back , 
the sides exposing the flesh completely. 
If it is a very large specimen, it is a 
good idea to cut through those sharp- 
pointed bones just above the spinal col- 
umn and split the flesh on the other 
side pretty well through from head to 
near the tail so that salt can penetrate 
quickly. Wash off all blood, slime, etc., 
and hang up for a few moments to 
drain, or wipe off the excess water with 
a cloth. While the fish is draining, take 
a notebook and make notes on weight 
and measurements if you desire for 
your own use, but be sure to make 
definite note of coloring which must be 
forwarded to the taxidermist later; in 
taking color notes state distinctly the 
color of back, color of upper side, lower 
part of side, and belly, and don’t forget 
to mention markings, if any. The 
color of fins should also be noted as 
they vary as greatly as the body color 
and markings do on individuals of 
same species. Next spread out a cloth, 
or paper, cloth preferably, sufficiently 
large to wrap the fish in, spread a lib- 
eral layer of salt on the cloth, so that 
when you lay the fish out flesh side up, 
the entire fish will be lying on salt. 
Then cover the inner surface of the fish 
with salt. Don’t be afraid to use it 
liberally as salt is the best insurance 
there is against loss of specimens in the 
field. Fill the mouth and eye cavities 
with it as well, fold the sides back ‘nto 
place and wrap in the cloth, or paper, 
and tie securely. There will be some 
drainage of brine from the specimen, 
due to the salt drawing the moisture 
from the tissues, and so it is best to 
place it over night where that will not 
cause any annoyance, but be sure that 
it is up out of the way of animals 
which might destroy it. Hanging it 
from a branch of a tree is good. After 
allowing it to drain, find a strip of 
bark, a board, or if neither is avail- 
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able, two sticks of equal length and 
slightly longer than your package, lay 
it upon them and wrap in more cloth 
or paper, tying all up securely. If 
you are in a country where birch 
abounds you can strip off a large 
enough roll of the bark to enclose your 
fish. Punch holes in the ends of the 
roll and sew it together securely. 

Your trophy can now be kept for a 
considerable time without fear of spoil- 
ing, but should be forwarded to the 
taxidermist at your earliest opportu- 
nity. 


A FEW cautions on handling fish for 

mounting may not come amiss. 
With some species the scales are not 
very firmly attached and so they must 
be handled with care. 

If you fold back the skin of a bass 
for instance too closely, it will loosen 
the scales, and it must be remembered 
that every injury, or loss of scales, is 
apt to show quite distinctly in the 
mounted specimen. The less injury, 
the less time needed to finish up the 
mounted specimen. 

In killing a fish which you may want 
mounted it is not a good practice to hit 
it on the head with some blunt instru- 
ment because this frequently breaks the 
skin, but it is much better to raise the 
gill flap and with a sharp narrow- 
bladed knife cut down into the heart 
which lies just between the pectoral 
fins of Trout, Salmon, Pike and Mas- 
calonge, and which in the Bass family 
lies just in front of the ventral fins, 
instead of between the pectorals. The 
cutting of the heart will of course cause 
the fish to bleed freely and conse- 
quently die quickly. 

Do not allow a good specimen to 
thrash and flop around to injure itself. 
Hold it firmly in your hands or press 
it down on the ground or bottom of the 
boat so that it cannot struggle. 

If a fish has been gaffed, do not 
despair of its being mounted nicely 
as in most cases the taxidermist can 
sew up the gaff holes and cover the 
injury entirely, although it takes more 
time and greater pains. A number of 
times the author has had large speci- 
mens which were badly mutilated in the 
catching, brought in for mounting and 
which when completed were perfect in 
every respect as mounted specimens. 
Also in the same way a fish which has 
been opened on the belly by mistake 
can be made into a perfect specimen, 
although it requires more work and 
patience. 


[* shipping specimens long distances 

or in very warm weather, if a re- 
frigeration plant is available take 
them there and have them frozen solid 
then pack in ‘the usual way with 


cracked ice and sawdust, and they can| gor Fords $10.00 
be on the road much longer than those} McMILLAN AUTO BED CO, 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Fresh, Cool Food 
— When You Get There 


Fresh, Sweet Fish 
— When You Get Back 


awkeye 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 


With a 


| Wholesome, appetizing foods, rfuits 
and beverages — kept freefrom all 
contamination — part of the summer’s 
pleasures. All lovers of the open will 
appreciate the comfort and conven- 
ience of a Hawkeye Basket 

1 Refrigerator. 


| Lasts a life time. Uses only a few 
pounds of ice. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle, wewillsend prepaid for $7.50. 

| West of the Rockies $8.50. We insist 
| you must be enthusiastically satisfied. 


| Ask for acopy of “Where to Go and 
What to Eat”—an interesting book- 
let on touring information together 
with wayside and camp luncheon 

=| recipes. Free on request. 


) BURLINGTONBASKETCO. }.-. 


210Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington - Iowa 











But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 
profitable results. 

Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 

Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minn, 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPRING FISHING 


TROUT — SALMON : 
Where? HIGH 12 CAMPS 


Heart of Maine Woods, Rowe Pond, near 
Bingham. 
Accommodations for families. 


Ideal place 
for summer vacations and fall hunting. 
Boys’ Dept., Ages 8 to 16 Years 
Special Groups, 17 to 21 Years 
(Young Hiram’s Camp) 
Write for Booklets 
EDGAR NODINE, Rowe Pond, Maine 





SLEEP ON YOUR CUSHIONS 


MMU 












Vit 
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McMillan Auto Bed Send for Circular 
For 5-Passenger Cars $12.00 


Bellingham, Wash, 





Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


jpeg: hunt, camp in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easytouse,ab- 
solutely harmless. Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
; eign countries, or 
direct by mailon 
receipt of price. 
BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
,BALTIMORE, MD. 


| 



















BLACK@/FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


$35 Value 


32.20 and 38 cal. long. Finest Steel, 
accurate, hard hitting, smooth action, 
safety and inspection plate. 
and inspected. 












Hammer fj 
Eyeryone* brand new Ja 
A Ranger’s favorite. = 
Same Extra Special quality cal. 32.20 or 38 

Pay on arrival our bargain price, plus 


SEND NO MONE few cents postage, Satisfaction guar- °* 


anteed or money back. Order today, NOW. 


PRICE CUTTING CO., Dept. 980C, 55 Broadway, New York 


FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 


Weighs 5 Ibs.—warm as 30 Ibs. 
of Blankets. No hooks, strings or 
other crude contraptions. 
“Without doubt, you have the 
best light-weight bag on the 
market." 
Dr. C. P. FORDYCE. 


New No-Hide-Fur Patent 
Sleeping, | Bagieeriss case ens: $25 
Camping Outfits, Equipment 


for Hunters, Travelers, En- 
gineers and Explorers. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


FIALA High-Grade 22-Cal. Com- 
bination Rifle and Pistol, 


cir eegogses wrmmteand 
ANTHONY FIALA 25 Warren St., N.Y. 
Fiala Outfits Inc. 



















MAKE THE 


“C ion’ Hikers’ Ki 
ompanion fMikers Kit 
Your Companion For the Outdoors 
Write us for Booklet 


“Useful Companions for Outdoor Lovers” 
On 
HIKERS’ KIT 


Camp Stove and Broiler, Fire Bridge and 
Salt and Pepper Shakers 


All Built On the Most Modern Camping 
Principles 


Department F-S 


ARTISAN SHEET METAL CORP. 
100-108 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. 





INDIAN FISH LURE. Guaranteed 
Fish Bait Assures fishing success. 
With a 25c bottle we send our Free § 
Catalog of Folding Fish Trapsand Supplies. Fs 


SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 24, Louisville, Ky. 







It wilt identify you. 


UWI AreYouRcaching for the ruth! 


Jwill tell you Under which Zodiac 
EE Sign were you born? 
FR What are your op- 
portunities in life, 
your future prospects, happiness in mar- 
riage, friends, enemies, success in all un- 
dertakings and many other vital questions 
as indicated by ASTROLOGY, the most 
ancient and interesting science of history? 
Were you born under a lucky star? I 
will tell you, free, the most interesting 
astrological interpretation of the Zodiac 
Sign under which you were born. 


Simply send me the exact date of your birth in 
your own handwriting. To cover cost of this notice 
and postage, enclose 12 cents in any form (coin 
preferred) and your exact name and address. 
Your astrological interpretation will be written in 
plain language and sent to you securely sealed and 
postpaid. A great surprise awaits you! 

Do not fail to send birth date and to enclose 12 

-cents. Print name and address to avoid delay in 


mailing. 
Write now—TODAY—to the 
ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. 148, New York 


— 


Creo 
1 














THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 





eae 
ey 4 
BIASCOPE$ 
Pocket Binocular 
For short trips or long tours in 
every outdoor activity the efficient 


Biascope means added pleasure. 
$5 and $7 at dealers. By mail add $.25 
Money-back guarantee. Circulars free. 
Wollensak Optical Company 

Rochester, N.Y. 


deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 21/ PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


























Sell TIRES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
4 We want an auto owner in each local- 
q@eest=@ ity to advertise Armour Cords. You can 
fymake big money and get your own sample 
fi 'Tires Free, by seading us orders from friends 
“4 and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
™ ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 














Double Action Hand Ejecting aS 


REVOLVER 


With highest grade thumb cone 
trol cylinder 
Absolute perfect safety because 


the cylinder and barrel have Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
double locking devices. Easy to A=] Armour. Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
handle—sure fire—never misses. Best Aagainst Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
blue steel. None better made. Specal WA deggg Bruiso, Tread Separation, Blistering 
sacrifice price—32 Cal............- $15.25 fF oad Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
Ee I a sole He SAI IS | ean 2) 7 actual manufacturers. Write today for 
We offer for immediate clearance special great Special Offer to Agents, and low 
hand ejector of similar construction in 32, Nios Prices 

32-20 or 38 Cal. at...........seeeee $11.25 Ae te 


P ELIVER Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 833-B, Dayton, 0. 
‘PLUS POSTAGE if SEND NO MONEY 
Brand new, latest model. Use Standard Ammunition 


20 SHOT 


AUTOMATIC 


B = 
if Best. type made with new 
@ $8.45 improved model of best 
blue steel, just like you 

used over there. 32 Cal., just like picture 
here;. sacrifice «pricescaese sec. ole caieds $8.45 
Pocket Automatic, 25 Cal. For quick clear- 
BUCS DELCOR Gis iy ses ei eyrtatedelietatals (.ccafete eleieies 6.2 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 Cal., Special 
UE py ras arora atte one k Beem oereit he cadiae $7.45 
WATTS TRADING CO., {1 Warren St., Dept. 555, N. Y. 








WEAR HAND-MADE BOOTS 
Built Strictly to Your Measure 


For fishing, camping, touring. Light- 
to-carry, comfortable. All weights. 
Prices Are Exceptionally Reasonable. 


Send for Catalog—State your need. 


. OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 
5 714W.LakeSt.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


































~ 3 FT. LONG 
WONDER TELESCOPE (In Five Sections) 
Wonder Long Range Telescope will bring new pleasure to your home. 
Will enable you to see people and objects miles around as if they 
were close by. Pxceptionally useful for hunters, campers, fishers 
or travelers on land or sea. See moon, stars, sun spots, and peaks 
of highest mountains as you never saw them before. ‘This wonder 
telescope measures over 3 ft. long when opened, and 12 inches when 
closed. Brass bound; and is equipped with powerful lenses. 
Special advertising price $1.75 only. 

We were fortunate to contract with a European 
manufacturer for his entire output, and 
therefore, can offer them to you at 
this ridiculously LOW price. 
Order one TODAY. Be first 
in your neighborhood; en- 
tertain your friends. 





















Pay postman $1.75 plus postage on delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
American Bargain House, Dept. T-32, 79 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





which are not frozen. This applies 
principally to shipping from southern 
states, as Florida, etc. 

In choosing a taxidermist todo your 
work it is well to bear in mind that an 
expert in his line can reproduce your 
specimen so lifelike that you can al- 
most see it move. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that certain defects in form and 
color must necessarily be, to be able to 
have anything at all. A properly 
mounted specimen should radiate the 
out-of-doors atmosphere and repeatedly 
bring back memories to you of the 
days of “reel sport.” 


The Vacationist’s Rifle 
(Continued from page 333) 


the aperture in the rear sight should be 
rather large and the front sight should 
be a bead that will show up clearly. 
For all-round work—target shooting 
and hunting—there is a combination 
front sight having an ivory bead and 
a shaded pin-head. This sight ap- 
proaches the ideal, the pin-head being 
used for target work and the ivory 
bead for hunting. 

When using a tang-peep sight always 
remove the rear sight on the barrel 
and, preferably, replace it with a fold- 
ing sight having an adjustable notch 
piece. After the sights are aligned 
the main use of the folding sight will 
be to detect any lateral movement that 
may occur between the front sight and 
the rear tang sight, as sights some- 
times get out of line. And being able 
to detect this at once is a mighty good 
thing. Then, should open sights be de- 
sired, by folding down the tang-peep 
sight and raising up the folding sight 
en the barrel, one has open-sight equip- 
ment. 


Thousands of shooters have excellent 
twenty-twos with which they have be- 
come , disgusted because they cannot 
shoot them accurately, and this for no 
other reason than the poor open-sight 
equipment. So “doll” up the gun, put on 
a set of peep sights as described in the 
preceding and you’ll bless the day you 
did it. These sights are furnished with 
directions which should enable anyone 
to put them on the gun, but the more 
careful and painstaking you are the 
better the job. 


The most popular of the .22 cartridge 
family are the Short, Long-rifle, the 
automatics and the Specials. Of these, 
the Short is the smallest and in some 
respects the best of the .22-caliber tribe. 
With its 30-grain bullet driven at a 
velocity of 964-foot seconds and a muz- 
zle energy of 61.4-foot pounds, it will 
account for all small game up to 35 or 
40 yards and will make clean kills be- 
yond this. It is extremely accurate and 
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owing to its low cost may be shot free- 
ly without noticing the expense. For 
this reason it is a favorite with many 
outers for summer use, since at that 
season of the year game may not be 
legally killed and most of the shooting 
consists of target practice. The Short 
will give fine results up to 50 yards 
and will make splendid groups at 100 
yards under favorable conditions. 


This cartridge may be used in most 
repeaters chambered for the Long-rifle. 
In such guns it will give good results, 
but the chamber must be kept clean so 
it will not pit and rust, making the 
fired Long-rifle shells extract with diffi- 
culty. 


For both game and target work the 
Long-rifle is the best of the .22-caliber 
clan. Witha bullet weight of 40 grains, 
a muzzle energy of 100-foot pounds and 
a muzzle velocity of 1,070-foot seconds, 
it is unsurpassed for accuracy and is 
powerful enough for all small game up 
to 100 yards. Even in the common run 
of light-weight repeating and single 
rifles it will shoot better than you can 
hold, and when used in the heavy- 
weight target arms you have a hair- 
splitter. For target work the regular 
solid-nose bullets are best, but for game 
shooting by all means use the hollow 
points. 


The .22 Automatic cartridge is O. K. 
for the summer outing and will afford 
a world of pleasure. At close range 
they will be found very accurate, but 
at the longer distances they will not 
show the extreme accuracy of either 
the Short or the Long-rifle. But for all 
practical purposes these cartridges will 
give good results, and, being supplied 
in smokeless powder only, are very clean 
to use. But the bore must be kept very 
clean by the use of a good nitro solvent, 
or rusting and pitting and a ruined 
barrel will result. However, the great- 
est objection to the special Automatic 
cartridges is the price. They deplete 
the pocketbook quickly and surely, but 
aside from this they are O. K. While 
the bullets of these cartridges are hard 
and are not supposed to flatten much 
when connecting with game, still for 
reasons I do not try to explain, I have 
found them the equal of the Long-rifle 
in smashing effect and killing power. 
The bullet weight is 45 grains; muzzle 
velocity, 908.44-foot seconds, and the 
muzzle energy 82.49-foot pounds. 


‘THE .22 Special is the most powerful 

of the rim-fire cartridge family. 
Loaded with a 45-grain bullet it gives 
a muzzle velocity of 1,118-foot seconds 
and a muzzle energy of 125.04-foot 
pounds. In the matter of expense it 
is in the same class as the Automatic 
cartridge, but having an inside lubri- 
cated bullet it may, like the Automatic 
cartridge with greaseless bullet, be car- 
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OLD BLACK BASS 





BOSTON GLOBE: 


The book is a mine of fish lore as well as interesting 
reading. 


DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT: 


It tells the life history of a bass, relating its adventures 
in a way to stir the most sluggish fisherman. 


PITTSBURGH GAZETTE-TIMES: 


This little volume should be of interest to those who 
enjoy casting a lure for the wily black bass, but more 
especially should it appeal to the tribe of true fisher- 
men who love the great outdoors°and the ways of 
nature more than the glory of a big catch of fish. 


PRICE, NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Chicago 


ILLUSTRATED 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


New York 
Pittsburgh 





By Albert 
Benjamin 
Cunningham 


In this book the author tells of 
Old Black Bass as he has seen him 
on dusky evenings when the whip- 
poorwill calls. Old Black Bass was 
the leader of his school. He was 
big of body, aggressive of spirit and 
bold. With him was cleverness in 
eluding the canniest angler, and his 
life knew both sorrow and joy. 
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HOFFMAN 
7MM. 


LIGHT, powerful, accurate, beautiful 
in appearance—a veritable masterpiece 
by America’s outstanding gun builders. 


Hand-built to your specialrequirements. Using cartridge 
of two weights of bullet—139 gr. at 3000 ft. seconds and 
175 gr. at 2400 ft. seconds, this rifle possesses ample power for 
killing all soft-skinned game with one shot. 





The Supreme Rifle for All 


American Game 


See our full exhibit of Hoffman Arms in Booth 183 at the National 
Outdoor Sports Exposition, New York City, May 26 -31. 


Mr. James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe, Inc., 
is a permanent member of our organization. 


1771 East 27th Street 


THE.HOFFMAN ARMS CoO. (ivitans? ont 








“Old Town Canoes” are patterned after real 


Indian models. ey are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes” respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully il- 
lustrated. It shows all models in full 
colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 


496 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
PEN EE ET 
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K4 Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
a Cc 1S g fur-bearing animals, in large 
a s 3 numbers, with my New, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Price List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.140, Lebanon, Mo. 
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Ranger*5 aMonth 


Finest bicycle built — 44 styles, 
colors and sizes, Factory to Rider prices. JR) 
FREE delivery, express prepaid on 30 
Days Free Trial. Cash or bea payments, 

ires lamps, wheels and equipment 

at half usual prices. Send no 

« piney. Write today for big catalog, 

special Factory Bicycle Prices from §21-50 up; 
free trial plan and marvelous offers. 

Writeus 


B pad Sle COMPANY yriteus, 


Dept. D-130, Chicaga tree catalog 
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Good Music— 
Wherever You Go! 


Sixty miles on the speedometer— twelve 
oon by the clock—a quiet, shady grove by 
{ ne roadside —a lunch basket packed with 
good things to eat—and five hungry people 
ready to sit down to a feast at nature’s table. 
That’s the time for a little music from the 
pocket orchestra—a few lively selecti6ns on 
a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for happiness; 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicasare true in tone, 
accurate in pitchand perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 


of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 160, 
New York City. 





summer, 






ONLY 35c PREPAID 





Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
dime locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, 


Kleradesk 


ROSS-Gould Co 
309 N. 10th 
st, LOUIS 
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ZAM 


Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 








y Va penarorr of paper Lists. 

COO ve dnd ae feach 
809 N ° 

Ross-coutd Co a. St. Louis 
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' Vacation Time 


Boys, when you pack your grip 
don’t forget to put in a Zip-Zip 
shooter; while on your trip this 
learn that quick and 
sure aim with a Zip-Zip shooter. 





Thousands of boys are made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter ; 


order from us or your dealer. Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c, or 8 for $1.00. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER & 
COMPANY 


= Dept. 102,Columbia, S.C. GaSe an, 





ried loose in the pocket without catch- 
ing dirt or grit. For small game and 
vermin shooting this cartridge is very 
effective with its flat-nose bullet, while 
the hollow-point bullet musses things 
up in a manner hardly creditable to 
such small ammunition. For the va- 
cationist who wants more power than 
the Long-rifle, a cartridge with good 
accuracy and clean to use, the .22 
Special will not be found wanting. But 
please bear in mind that a rifle using 
the .22 Special will not handle any of 
the other .22-caliber ammunition. This 
is also true of the .22 Automatics. 


if your rifle uses the .22 Automatic 
or the .22 Special cartridges, it is ad- 
visable to take ammunition with you 
on your trip, for it frequently happens 
that these cartridges are not carried 
in stock by many of the stores in the 
smaller towns. 


The most accurate and satisfactory 
cartridges of the .22-caliber family are 
those loaded with Lesmok or Semi- 
smokeless powder. Black powder is 
too dirty; smokeless too inaccurate and 
injurious to the barrel. 


Your rifle deserves a good case. One 
of leather is best, but if your pocket- 
book will not permit one of these, a 
canvas case will do. The practice of 
some to throw the gun down on the 
car floor where it is scratched and the 
action filled with dirt and grit, should 
not be tolerated. A gun is seldom used 
long enough to wear it out; it is abuse 
and neglect that puts it out of business 
as a reliable firearm. 


A good nitro solvent used inside and 
outside the gun according to directions 
will keep it spotlessly clean and enable 
it to serve you faithfully for many 
years. 


oe .22-caliber rifle is not a toy, as 
many suppose. Therefore, when 
shooting in settled districts be careful 
not to fire towards buildings or stock, 
as the little lead pills even from Shorts 
travel a long ways and may wound 
stock or persons. The Long-rifle has 
an extreme range of approximately 
1,400 yards. 


Strict observance of the rule, “Al- 
ways look to where you are shooting, 
and be sure you know what you are 
shooting at,” will leave no sting when 
recalling the outings you have had. No 
one while enjoying himself should be 
so thoughtless as to endanger the pop- 
erty, happiness and perhaps the lives 
of others. 
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On the Trail of Ursus 


(Continued from page 335) 


the hardest part of that day’s hunt. 

Hardly a day passed without one or 
more bears being seen, but on several 
occasions a fickle puff of wind would 
give warning to bruin when, with the 
speed of light, he’d vanish from view 
in the thick alders before a shot could 
be taken. 


One morning an old sow came down 
the beach followed by a pretty well 
grown youngster. They must have fin- 
ished breakfast, as they seemed intent 
on nothing in particular, just taking a 
constitutional. When within fair range 
the old lady got a soft nosed bullet 
high up in the ribs and too far back, 
whereupon, with a savage bawl, she 
waltzed over to the young bear and 
gave him a left hook that sent him 
spinning, then, scenting some other 
presence, put for the fringe of bushes 
at her best pace. She, however, had 
to cross about fifty yards of open rocky 
shore and before reaching cover an- 
other shot doubled her up. That one. 
clout from the old ’un would have won 
any world’s championship for all time; 
but the youngster, after taking the full 
count, pulled himself together and, ap- 
parently unoffended at being punished 
for an offense of which he was guilt- 
less, proceeded to follow mamma. He, 
however, ran into two leaden missiles 
that completely flattened him out and 
both bears lay dead within twenty 
yards of each other. 


The following week a good sized bear 
was wounded and finally killed with 
three more shots after a race in which 
he came near making good his escape. 
This made four grizzlies in eight days, 
all killed with comparative ease and 
little or no excitement, and my friend’s 
opinion of the vaunted courage and fe- 
rocity of the species took a decided 
slump. He branded all the tales of 
charging bears told by his Indians, 
over the camp fire, as absolute rot, and 
other similar stories as the grossest ex- 
aggeration of some over-excited nim- 
rod. If he had broken camp and come 
out of the woods that night I don’t 
think that anybody would ever have 
convinced him that a grizzly would 
charge under any possible circum- 
stances. But he didn’t—and two days 
later his opinion was slightly modified! 


CS had been moved several miles 

down stream, quite near a place 
where the many fresh trails showed 
it to be a spot much favored by the 
bears. The breeze which had been 
blowing all day dropped out to a flat 
calm late in the afternoon and as the 
sun sank behind a mountain range to 
the westward only the silvery ripple of 
the stream broke the primeval stillness. 
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Seated on an old stranded log, which 
had offered an inviting spot to take 
things easy, our attention was at- 
tracted to a slight waving of some 
alders about 100 yards down stream 
and a moment later out shambled what 
looked to be the father of all the bears. 
A silent though hasty sliding behind 
the cover of the big log didn’t quite 
escape the keen little eyes of the old 
fellow and he sat up on his haunches 
to get a better look, appearing, for all 
the world, like one of the uncouth cigar 
store signs with which we were fa- 
miliar in our younger days. This was 
quite good enough for P. who was a 
steady and cool shot, and taking care- 
ful aim he fired and, as afterwards dis- 
covered, only missed the heart by the 
fraction of an inch. At the moment, 
however, the bear didn’t seem to falter; 
but without uttering a sound, broke 
into a run, not away, but straight for 
that log. Two 30-40 Winchesters then 
turned everything loose, and though all 
but two of the seven shots fired found 
their mark, his bearship was only 
twelve paces off, and still coming, when 
he finally crumpled up. Some may still 
say that this was not a charge, but 
only a bluster, but it certainly looked 
sufficiently like business to give P. an 
undying respect for that old bear and 
all of his relations. 

Six grizzlies in all were killed before 
breaking camp, and though, with one 
exception, they were fine big specimens, 
yet, it being summer, their coats were 
in very poor condition. 


As the deep snows of winter come on, 
the grizzly, like other members of his 
family, wanders about until he finds a 
suitable shelter under an old upturned 
stump, hollowed out, cut bank, or nat- 
ural cave, where he proceeds to “hole 
up” and goes into his long winter sleep 
from which he does not emerge until 
the thaws of spring set in. As a gen- 
eral rule he stays abroad slightly later 
in the fall than the black bear; but if 
in the snow you come onto a track that 
‘keeps doubling, circling and crossing 
itself you may be fairly sure that that 
bear is looking for his winter quarters. 
Late in the autumn of 1923 a friend 
of mine found such a track of two 
black bears, not far from his ranch in 
southwestern Montana and following 
their twistings, turnings and circlings, 
finally brought up at the mouth of a 
small cave on a hillside. Building a 
good smoky fire at the lower entrance 
my friend and his companion awaited 
developments near its upper exit. 
Things soon became exceedingly stuffy 
in the “winter palace” and both bears 
deciding to seek other quarters came 
out on top only to meet a speedy and 
tragic end. 

About January the old sow brings 
forth her cubs, generally not more than 
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It Fits the Running 





WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Bug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 








Metropolitan Camp Goods 
stood the test for 10 years and are 
Board recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most. reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 
Free Catalog 





= KEEPS 
AWAY MOSQUITOES 


This truly remarkable 
repellent will positively 
protect you from the pests. 

Most practical and pleasant to 
use. Recommended by best out- 
door experts. No more mosquito 
bites or sleepless nites. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
At Sporting Goods Stores 50c. 


7 
_, MEOWARD CHEMICAL COMPARY 


2 bottles $1.00 prepaid. 


LEONARD CHEMICAL CO. 
4210 W. Adams St., Chicago 


BASS 





Direct from us, { bottle 60c. “ 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


SLEEP ON AIR ina 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
“”, 


have 






oper eA Sys: % r > g 
WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches. 

ESTABLISHED 


1891 Athol, Mass. 


An Important Sale of Angling Books 


will take place on June 12th and 13th at 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, 47 Leicester 

Square, London, England, being the well- 

known collection of Mr. A. E. Wilson- 

Browne of Sutton Coldfield, England. It 

consists of about 2,000 volumes and in- 

cludes 115 different editions of Izaac Wal- 
ton’s “Compleat Angler,” commencing with 
one of the finest copies of the FIRST 

EDITION, 1653, ever brought under the 

hammer. Other interesting items are— 

Original Edition of the Genteel Recreation, 
by John Whitney, 1700. 

Essay on Right of Angling in the River 
Thames, ist Edition (not in British 
Museum). 

Also Charter relating to Fishing Rights 
Granted in the 13th Century. 

Paulus Jovius—1531 (Grolier’s own copy, 
was sold for £180). 

A complete set of the ‘Fishing Gazette’ 
from its commencement to 1893. 

COPIES OF THE CATALOGUE, which is a 

very full one, may be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Auctioneers, or the Editor of 

Forest and Stream will be glad to forward 

you a copy. 








PLUG AND BAIT ANGLERS 
LURES FLOAT THEY MUST 
WITH LEAD INSTEAD OF 
FLOAT IN SUSPENSION ANY HEIGHT DESIRED. 


— 


WRONGLY ASSUME BECAUSE NATURE 


BE FISHED AT THE SURFACE IF SUNK 
LYING DEAD ON THE BOTTOM THEY 


TWENTY DEPENDABLE KILLERS ALL LIFE-LIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR 
STREAM. SINGLE HOOKS THAT HOLD FAST. ONE LURE GETS MANY FISH. FOR ANY 
TIME, ANY PLACE, TRY A FROG, CRAWFISH, HELLGRAMITE, CRICKET. DARTER OR 
FEATHER MINNOWS GIVE AMPLE REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 


LOUIS RHEAD fits NATUREFLIES, NYMPHS oLURES 


TROUT 


The NEW NATURE METHOD is now a COMPLETE SUCCESS. IF 
YOU CANNOT HOOK TROUT ON THE SURFACE, YOU CAN HOOK 
THEM NEAR THE BOTTOM WITH CORRECT COPIES OF THE 
FOOD THEY EAT. Tiny nature flies, wingless nymphs, caddis creeper, 


Helgramite, shrimp, little minnows, small crickets, grasshoppers, small crawfish. 
ALL are excellent floaters, must have shot to sink them. It’s simple, without lessons or trials the amateur 


becomes an EXPERT 


Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists, 


to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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Sheffield SILVER Foxes: 


Won every Prize Cup but one at 1921 National Fox show. 
The Sweepstake Prize Winner, ‘‘Sheffield Scout,’’ 
98 points, is the highest scoring fox in the world. 
Also World’s Sweepstake champion 1922, and 










numerous First Prizes 1923. 


rapid development. 


lect to start. 
you buy, 

Pups 
from registered 
Stock for Sale. 


. % — 
can get a start in this profitable business. 
Sheffield Silver Black Fox Co. 








Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 












Make Money Raising Squabs 
Breeders 
“All 


Highest market ever known. 
shipped everywhere. Homers. 

neaux, White Kings a Specialty. 
other breeds. Write for prices. 


‘ =>, Allston SquabeCo., 40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 













Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. Make money breeding them. 
», Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
s mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
. years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
te How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
—% PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


bw4o 3 5602H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St., NewYork 















AN | ‘The Frankfort: 

Kentucky Reei™ 
Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels to-day. 

Write for free booklet. 


B. C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 














earn to Mount Birds 


AQAA MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Learn at home to mount birds, ani-$ 

mals, game heads; tan furs, make rugs andS 

robes. Complete lessons. Easily and quickly$ 
learned by men, boys and women. 

” Write for Free Taxidermy 

. Book. Tells all abont it. 

Every sportsman,trapper and 

Nature lover should 

fascinating art. 
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N 
now this wonderful $ 
Save your trophies. BigS 
profits. Success guaranteed. 75,000 grad- 
uates. Investigate, Write for Free Book. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy1345Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. § 
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LLLLTTS SELLA 
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Raising silver foxes is a clean, safe, per- 
manent and profitable business, capable of 
Your success will de- 
, pend largely upon the strain of foxes you se- 
Investigate carefully before | 


and Proved Breeders 
Prize Winning 
Send for FREE 
booklet explaining how beginners 


Box 4, Northampton, Mass. 








No matter what you may be doing 
now—whether you own land or not 
—it is now possible for you to build 
up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit 
for you—and you can do this without 
interfering with your regular work 
in any way. 


Windswept customers all over the country are 
making real money. Ross Phelps made 137% 
cash profit and 200% animal increase profit in 
just two years. A.C. Olson made 75% cash 
profit in one year. Rev. Matheson made 200% 
cash profit in two years. Dozens of men are 
doing likewise—and by using one of our Four 
New Plans, you can do the same thing—we’ll 
care for your Foxes if you wish. 


If you really want to get started towards an in- 
dependent future write at once for our big 
Booklet. Give us complete informationin your 
first letter so you can begin at once. When 
you start with Windswept you start with the 
Leaders in the Fox Industry. 


Wiadswept 
Silver Foxes 


305 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





Send for Sportsmen’s Book Catalog 
221 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


_— What Makes 
PETESCH “Petesch Improved” 


Laer 
ieaty FISH HOOKS 
= ©: Famous? 


1. The direct pull from point to end of shank. 

2. The eyen balance. 

. The automatic twist which gives the same service 
as two ordinary hooks. 

. The powerful endurance of the gut. 

5. The weedless action. 


Use “PETESCH IMPROVED” 
The Fish Hooks That Hook Fish 


Complete information on request- 


PETESCH MFG. CO., Council Blufts, Iowa 








Big 3-Ft. Telescope "ig! situate 


See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, a8 if they were close. Wonder 
0) 


Telescope gives new pleasures to 





me, farm, camp, travel, sport. See moon and 


stars as never before. Opens out over 3 feet ‘jong; measures 12 inches closed. 
Brass bound; has powerful lenses. Thousands pleased —‘‘Could tell color-of 
aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Yarbrough. ‘‘Saw Provincetown Light, ee 


28 miles away, as clear asif in front of me.’’—Clyde Scribner. 


SEND NoMONEY.2 


“‘I have been watching submarines 8 miles 
off the coast.’’—P. Grash. 
children playing in school yard 6 
miles away.’’—P.H.Henning- 
ton. ‘‘Read the numbers on 
freight cars mile away, 

See mountains 0B 

Soltis, le 


**Can see 


sos, Gar FERRY & CO.,. 630 Jackson Blvd., Dept. A-134, 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


* “ * ECIAL 

‘ Oe eOrFER! 
Ae While they last 
ecause of a fortunate purchase from a large Europeall 


manufacturer we can give you abig bargain. Be first in your 
neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send no money; sen 

sg only name and address for telescope complete by parcel post. On arrival 

deposit with Postman only $1.85 plus a few pennies postage. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded. Order today while the supply lasts. 





Chicago, Ui 
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two, in her den, where all remain dur- 
ing the rest of the winter. When first 
born the cubs are exceedingly small, 
being not much bigger than the pups 
of a big dog which they somewhat re- 
semble. 

In the Northwest, grizzlies probably 
live more on meat, either killed by them- 
selves or found dead, during the late 
fall and in the spring when they first 
come out, eating more vegetable and in- 
sect food as the warmer weather brings 
things to life on the bare hillsides and 
high plateaus above timber line. Here 
they put in a tremendous amount of 
labor, turning over stones or old 
stumps and scratching round for ants, 
mice and gophers, also for the roots 
of various plants. Their fondness for 
carrion, particularly in the spring and 
autumn when other food is not so plen- 
tiful, gives the hunter his surest chance 
of a shot at a season when their fur is 
in good condition; and the carcass of 
an old horse, slaughtered where the 
signs look right, is a morsel hard for 
any properly brought up bear to re- 
sist. But except in very wild and 
rarely hunted districts they do most of 
their feeding at night and in the twi- 
light of early morning or dusk of the 
dying day. When the bait shows signs 
of having been visited, more often when 
a bit ripe, the hunter will take his 
stand, as afternoon draws on, in some 
screen of brush or fire within com- 
manding distance of the bait and the 
approaches thereto. 

Some old bears are uncannily cute, 
and no matter how calm the evening, 
seem to know perfectly well when a 
bait is being watched. Hours drag by, 
and thoroughly chilled and cramped 
by his long vigil the weary hunter may 
give it up in disgust and hurry back 
to the warmth of a camp fire and com- 
fort of his blankets, only to return the 
next morning and find that Bruin has 
made a big hole in the bait and per- 
haps entirely carried off a part of it. 
Several years ago certain ranching in- 
terests occupied much of my time in 
the southwestern part of Alberta just 
east of the foothills that, rising from 
the flat prairie country, lead up onto 
the backbone of the Rockies. 


A®oUT the second week in Septem- 

ber I met a man who had a small 
log ranch in the rough country some 
twenty miles to the westward. He had 
come into “town” for his mail, a shave, 
some tobacco, groceries, a new pair of 
boots, and any interesting gossip, all 
conveniently procurable at the one- 
storied general store, barber shop and 
post office. Apparently somewhat un- 
comfortable in the new squeaky boots, 
but otherwise completely transformed 
since the shave, and contentedly puffing 
on a rather pale and anemic looking 
cigar, he cheerfully accepted my invi- 
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tation to come over to the hotel and 
have lunch, or rather dinner, for in 
that part of the world, where active 
physical outdoor work is the usual or- 
der of things, the mid-day meal is no 
trifling matter of an entrée and some 
salad; but something business-like and 
substantial that “sticks to the ribs.” 
In the course of our conversation he 
told me that he had the day previously 
been way back in the foothills after 
some stock that he had been running 
up there during the summer, and that 
he had driven down all but two heifers, 
one of which he couldn’t find and that 
the body of the other one he had dis- 
covered up at the head of a little park. 
It had evidently been but recently killed 
by a bear who had already made a 
good meal out of a part of the back 
and one quarter. This was too good a 
chance to lose, and my friend, filled 
with a good dinner and’ righteous in- 
dignation over a lost heifer, readily fell 
in with the suggestion to sit up a couple 
of nights in the hope of avenging the 
murder. 

Starting early next morning, the 
journey out to his ranch was success- 
fully accomplished in a Ford of an- 
cient vintage. Alkali and gumbo had 
long since obliterated any signs of 
paint, and it had discarded all such 
unessential trimmin’s as engine hood, 
mudguards, lamps or running boards. 
Its owner admitted that “it wouldn’t 
hardly take no prize at a beauty show,” 
but allowed “that its innards was still 
functioning right smart.” 

Certainly having overrun the towns, 
the rampant “Lizzies’” are rapidly 
usurping the hereditary territory of 
the faithful cayuse. After an early 
dinner we tied our blankets, in which 
we had rolled a little grub, frying-pan 
and kettle, behind our saddles, and 
with a light ax and our rifles rode about 
twelve miles farther up into the hills, 
making camp about a mile and a half 
down the valley from where the heifer 
had been killed. A short way above 
us this valley turned west and headed 
up into some rough, steep-sided hills, in 
places heavily timbered with lodge-pole 
pines and again cut and crossed with 
little side canyons filled with loose rock, 
boulders, brush and blow-downs. In 
fact, it was just the sort of lonely, 
rough-shod retreat often favored by 
an old bear. After collecting plenty of 
dry wood for the night’s camp fire, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon we 
shouldered our rifles and started afoot 
up the valley which, though narrow and 
irregular in its course, had good graz- 
ing well up to the head where it broad- 
ened out into a little meadow or park 
of some ten to fifteen acres in extent 
and dotted here and there with low 
firs. 
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Just imagine —a complete 30-piece 502 _—_ 


Motor Camping Outfit — so complete 
and portable that it can be easily CARRIED ON 
YOUR RUNNING BOARD. 


The RAMBLER tent, constructed of light-weight 
water and mildewproof ‘‘Paralite’’ fabric in natural 
green. Sewed in waterproof floor, keeps out bugs 
and insects. Two windows, door and front of tent 
fitted with netting and storm flaps. 


You and your family can answer the call of the 
great outdoors. Take delightful holiday and week- 
end auto trips. No worry about rooming accommoda- 
tions or hotel bills. A suitable site—a few minutes 
pitching camp—and everything is ready for a glorious 
camping outing. 

There’s no greater sport than camping— 
especially when you have this 30-piece 


Rambler Motor Camp Outfit (weight 
_ about 100 Ibs.) consisting of: 
! Rambler tent 7x8 { water bag 


1 steel table 

{ candle lantern 

{ dunnage bag { double burner stove 
19-piece cook outfit 1 auto pail 


Get our beautiful illustrated booklet. 
RAMBLER MOTOR CAMP PRODUCTS CO. 
World’s largest outfitters to Motor Tourists and Campers 
58 Church St., New York City 


2 steel cots 
2 steel chairs 


LONGBOTTOM PIPE 


THE IDEAL PIPE SMOKE 


ITS VIRTUES ARE:— 

1. 100% Combustion, 
sequently no waste. 
Cannot get Nicotine 
in your mouth. 
No soggy 
bacco in bowl. 
No sizzling or 
spluttering. e 
No contrap- ¥ 
tions, nothing = 
to get out ,wAfy 
of order. 2 
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Sent prepaid or C. O. D. 
EVERY PIPE GUARANTEED 
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Mechanically and Optically Perfect—Have an _ Inter- 
national Reputation that is absolutely unexcelled. 
Light weight and handy prismatic field glasses, suit- 
able for Racing, Hunting, Yachting, Touring, Aero- 


planing, Nature Study and all other uses. 


Genuine Neo-Trieder 
6-Power Regular Value $68.00 @. 
Genuine Neo-Trieder $ -50 
8-Power Regular Value $80.00 @.. 43 
Genuine Neo-Trieder $ eh 

12-Power Regular Value $115.00 @. 06 


These binoculars are BRAND NEW and GUARAN- 
TEED to be in Perfect Condition—equipped with 
Shoulder Straps and Solid Leather Case. Send Your 
ORDER TO-DAY, as quantity on hand is limited 
and no others are obtainable at these prices. 


Postpaid on Receipt of Price, or 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Bank References. Illustrated Circular on Request 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway, Dept. 055 New York 


3 7:75 


OT-SOX 


PATENT PENDING 


ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
DOUBLE THICKNESS 
/ SINGLE THICKNES9' 


<9 #3 ete 

Make Your Boots Comfortable 

All Day Long 
no chafing, twice the wear because 
of double thickness over heel and instep; elastic 
at ankle holds Boot-Sox firmly in place. May be 
worn either side out. Knitted of long-staple wool. 
Tf your dealer cannot supply you, send his name, 
with $1.00, your name, address and stocking size 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid. to you. 

HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 

9 Norwich Street Worcester, Mass. 


No wrinkles, 
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Free 
Catalog 
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Certificate given with | | 
thisgenuine ALPHA laste 
1924 Police Model, .38 














Special. Blue steel 6 shot | X 
swing cylinder in a heavy _fA : \ 
Send no money. Just $ 75 . 
pay postmaster low price — ES 
plus few cents postage. 


frame. A $35.00 value. 
American Novelty Co., 2455 Archer Av., Chicago 








“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WA FAMOUS “WHITE, ges NSN 


“White Built’? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, 





Send fer Catalog 
Maine. 
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1 _ with Air Fricti 
ga We gusrantee ali Other cars nearly double 
BS present mileage, power and flexibility, 
&* make hills on high formerly difficult on 
“3 low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
) marine G or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 
than new. 5 


Ford....... Reo.......24mi. | Chevrolet.. .32mi. 
Buick 4 Chalmers... .23mi. § Maxwl(25) 30mi. 
Buick 6 Olds.6..... 23 mi. Sen Ge. 23mi. 
Hudson Paige6....20mi. § Lincoln 8...17mi. 
Hupp...... Oakind6...24mi, § StdbkrLt6 .23mi. 
Dodge..... Overl’d 4.. .32ml, § Cole8..... 17 mi. 


If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
particulars and our guarantee on it, ENTS WANTED 


AG 

SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee, YOU ARE THE JUDGE 

Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it, No boring of 
new boles or changing of operating mechanism, Write today- 


AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
974 Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
onc is being washed the other can be worn. 





REGISTERED 






The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


lett MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 


—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 


Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true The 


BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you ean invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 


DEAL L. & D. CO., 1120 F. S. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 











iPersunat Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $ 7.00 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 










Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 







velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O. D. 


Write name and address plainly. 









Money returned if you are not 
Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CoO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


aS ss 





more than satisfied. 
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A® we quietly entered this, through 

a narrow belt of timber, an old 
raven silently rose from the ground 
near the upper end and with a few 
lazy flaps of his dark wing's lit on the 
branch of a dead tree, where he sat 
with funereal mien. No other signs 
of life were visible, so moving forward 
along the edge of a tiny stream we had 
a look at the carcass, which lay in a 
marshy spot about fifty yards from 
the close-growing dark pines of the 
bordering hillside. 

That the kill had been visited since 
MacLean had first discovered it was 
evident, as it was more than half de- 
voured and had been turned over and 
pulled about. The tracks of two bears 
were plainly visible in the soft, marshy 
ground near the stream, one very much 
larger than the other. About 70 yards 
away was an old pine that, having 
blown down, had dragged a lot of earth 
and trash up with its roots. This made 
a good screen and, as long as lght 
lasted, was quite near enough. So, 
making ourselves as comfortable as 
possible behind this, we settled down 
to our silent vigil. The afternoon was 
cloudy, with a light breeze blowing, 
which, eddying about, was not very 
favorable to our campaign, as in over- 
cast weather any wind is less apt to 
go down with the sun and the chances 
of our scent being detected by an ap- 
proaching animal therefore increased. 


After about an hour of waiting, with 
every sense keyed up to catch the slight- 
est sound or sight of any evening 
prowler, a silent fleeting shadow caught 
my eye as it passed through some low 
brush a hundred yards to our left. 


Our momentary thrill of expectation 
was, however, doomed to disappoint- 
ment as, a moment later, only a slink- 
ing old coyote trotted into the open 
with low-hanging tail, and head glanc- 
ing about to see that the coast was 
clear. He seemed to know that he was 
trespassing upon the preserves of some 
mighty foe, for before going up to the 
dead heifer, he stopped about fifty 
yards off and took a careful look in all 
directions; then, satisfied, he moved up 
and stole a couple of bites of the meat. 
Just at that moment a stick cracked 
over in the pines and Mr. Coyote can- 
tered off, characteristically turning his 
head as he ran for a glance back over 
his shoulder. 
we had to move up to a little bunch of 
firs about thirty yards from the bait. 
The chill of evening had set in, and 
while remaining in absolute quiet, it 
was difficult to keep one’s teeth from 
chattering in the increasing cold. 


Again we heard the slight cracking 
of some brush farther round -on the 
hillside, but though we waited silently 
for what seemed an age, that wise old 
bear had probabiy circled about under 


As darkness came on: 


It will identify you. 


cover and had finally concluded that 
there was some foreign and dangerous 
taint on the breeze and decided to fore- 
go the luxury of an evening meal. 


pee overcast sky soon made the night 

so dark that it was quite impossible 
to see objects even near at hand; so, 
hoping for more favorable conditions 
on the morrow, we hurried back down 
the valley and got warmed up by the 
brisk walk and some hot coffee at camp. 
The next afternoon found us perched 
up behind the roots of the old pine. 
The bait had been visited after our 
departure the night before and the re- 
mains were rapidly growing smaller. 
However, things looked more favorable 
as, after a lovely clear day, the drop- 
ping breeze promised a calm evening, 
with no tell-tale puffs of wind to give 
warning of our presence. Three or 
four Canada jays or moose-birds were 
fluttering and hopping about the car- 
cass, taking hungry little bites at the 
meat or perching on some nearby bush 
uttering their low call. 

The shadows of sunset crept gradu- 
ally up on the dark pines across the 
glade, while with an almost inaudible 
sigh the last little breath of breeze 
expired. The jays of one accord sud- 
denly left their supper and flew to the 
shelter of some evergreens just as Mac 
quietly squeezed my arm, at the same 
time glancing over toward the wood. 
But we were still to be disappointed, as 
the visitor, who now appeared and 
walked right up to the bait, was a 
small black bear, certainly not the 
gentleman we were after. He was only 
about two-thirds grown, and though 
with a fine jet-black coat, we decided, 
as it was still early, to leave him un- 
disturbed in the hope of better things 
to come. There is always something 
comical about the half-human move- 
ments of a bear as he lifts, tugs, or 
pulls an object about; and we must 
have watched our little friend busily 
at work over his supper for a quarter 
of an hour when he threw up his head 
and with ears cocked and twitching 
nose seemed to test the wind. Some 
scent or sound as yet undiscovered to 
our dull senses had, however, reached 
him, and losing all interest in his meal 
he headed for the shelter of the woods, 
passing only thirty paces to our right. 
I was tempted to shoot, but a whispered 
“Wait, let him go,” from Mac left our 
whereabouts still unproclaimed to the 
dusk-enshrouded valley. Again it was 
deserted; but from the timber just 
opposite a stick snapped and a moment 
later the loom of a big dark body was 
seen to issue from the shadow of the 
pines. No doubt about this old fel- 
low, for in the fading light he looked 
four times the size of the other bear, 
and covering him with our rifles we 
waited while he walked across the open 
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space and up to the dead heifer. Here 
he stopped, and as he turned broadside 
both rifles rang out together. He let 
out a blood-curdling bawl and seemed 
to snap at his side, then ran a few steps 
in our direction and stopped, when, 
with two more shots, he subsided in a 
dark heap. 

Reloading and ready we moved gin- 
gerly up to him; but he was down for 
good, the first two shots having been 
mortal. Though nothing unusual as 





to size, weighing pobably about 550 
pounds, he was a fine grizzly with an 
exceptionally good silver- tipped coat. 
Indeed, I hated not to get his skin, but 
Mac was assuredly entitled to it, hav- 
ing already paid the price with two of 
his best heifers. 


Mosquito, Moose and Mas: 
calonge 
(Continued from page 331) 


eddy carried me slowly upstream, at 
the edge of swishing, gurgling down- 
stream waters. 

A few of these smooth-looking 
“horse races” brought respectful and 
reasonable attention, and more careful 
consideration of the old saying, “looks 
are often deceiving.” 

But our problems now were to keep 
our feet from wearing out on these 
riffle leads. For two days we figured 
and dodged and shifted and lead down 
through a series of little rapids that 
ran swiftly through deep narrow chan- 
nels like rabbits scuttling through a 
run or snarled and showed tiny teeth 
in the broad shallows like wolf pups 
threatening slaughter for the future. 

Occasionally a brook would throw a 
cupful of water gurgling into the in- 
creasing volume of the Bell—until 
when we dropped into Lake St. Simeon 
we had a fairly able-bodied channel of 
water. 

St. Simeon is not a very beautiful 
lake—a big round bowl of water, its 
regular shore line much the same in 
one place as in another. Even the hills 
which formed the rim of the bowl are 
low, drab, conventional slopes. No bold, 
pine-clad promentories thrust out into 
the lake and no cool bays sank back 
into green, rugged hills. And to cap it 
all, several newly built cabins squatted 
in their clearings at wide intervals 
along the shore. The logs ha“ not yet 
turned the dark brown of year-seasoned 
timber. 

We were puzzled. Were we already 
at Nottawa? Were the maps entirely 
wrong or had we covered more miles 
than we realized through those stum- 
bling little rapids? 

There seemed to be no one living at 
these new. cabins; then we came to one 
from which a thin whisp of smoke 
curled upward. It was a large clear- 
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A FEW OF OUR 
Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“TUSCARORA,”’ 8% to 9% feet 
“MANCO,’’ 8% to 9% feet 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,”’’ 8 to 9% feet........ 
“H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO”” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“IKKENNET’’ (ENGLISH) 
“H. L. LEONARD” 

DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 


Size D E F 
_ $5.40 $4.80 ea. 
9.25 8.25 ** 





30-Yd. * 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 10.50 


“INTRINSIC”? TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


Sizes’ 155° 12) and) 10) regulars... oleae $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.40 ‘* 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 

BEST “‘WET’’ TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION’’ WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 4 
TROUSHES A Stocking: Meat see cles pel ccce-cv ela ctarate 21.00 
TROUSERS, LIGHT West. Stocking Feet.... 22.00 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips 200: * 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets).......++++ 1.00 “ 16.25 








The Thrill of Fighting the 


FamousRestigoucheSalmon 


may be yours if you act promptly. 
I offer the finest of fishing from 
June 15th to August 15th, or split 
up into fortnightly periods together 
with use of camp, equipment, 
canoes, etc. Write for particulars 
and terms to 


Box 908, 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 



























FLY FISHING AT 
PACKARD’S CAMPS 


for Small-mouth Black Bass is good from 
June Ist to 30th, and by trolling you can 
catch Land-locked Salmon every day in 
June. Individual cabins with open fires, 
bathroom with hot and cold spring 
water. Central dining room. Outlying 
camps on near by lakes where trout 


fishing is good. These camps are located 


on the geographical center of 
Maine. Write for Booklet. 


B. M. PACKARD & SON 
P. O. SEBEC LAKE, ME. 


exact 
Good guides. 








William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLING LAWS; 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL INDEX” de- 
scribing outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $18.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 

“H. L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 
8% ft. 
“H. L. LEONARD,” Two-Piece, 5% ft. to 6 
Lirias USM AEACOR) ey veete nae cc ass cout ob echo 4 
BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,’’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
“MANCO,”’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated... 
“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,’’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
$30.00 to 38.00 
Eee edoka, . LOVEL WIRING ccc. -ccenisiaccss 20.00 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
‘MILLS’ RECORD,’’ Extra Hard, 3 Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
H. L. LEONARD Tarpon 
H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish : 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 32.50 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle.......... 28.00 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt).... 48.25 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 25.00 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28.00 
MONARCH Weakfish 


J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large) ...$80.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 

J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0 

MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish 

J. VOM HOFE Surf 
MILLS’ Surf 
MONARCH Surf 





CHOP eH eee reereereerereeesD 14.25 





The Land of Sky Blue Waters.” 
Come spend your vacation in America’s fi . 
tionland, Its Ten Thousand Lakes are flied ith oi 
lions of gamefish, Its air is filled with strength and 
ee: pateotwr one are fine. Its hotels, stopping 
ree Camp sites provide u - 
modation. Free vartionlacs, wite ever 
Ten Thousand Lakes Association 

1181 East Sixth Street, 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
(Under direction of the Minnesota Land 

and Lakes Attractions Board.) 








Use our Classified Columns for 


Results 
(See pages 380 and 381) 


FLY FISHING 
TROUT andSALMON 


The famous ZELLA ISLE CAMPS. Com- 
prising whole headwaters of the famous 
FISH RIVER chain of lakes and streams. 
New virgin territory opened to fishermen 
and hunters. Ten different lakes and ponds 
within easy reach of Home Camps. New 
hunting camps. 














For particulars and booklet address 


McNALLY BROTHERS 
ASHLAND, MAINE 
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GAYLE lee REELS 


This is a good, 
strong, well-made 
Single-action reel, 









that can be used 
either as a FLY 
SS CLICK or a FREE 
Sw] RUNNING CAS T- 
\ »] ING reel, as the click 
is movable and can be 
thrown on or off in- 
stantly. Is made of 
BRASS, with dull 
SATIN or ROMAN 
finish. A reel that 
will please you. SENT 
= POSTPAID TO ANY 
Gayle ‘‘Simplicity’’ No. 3 OO eee ee O8 


All-Brass Trout and Bass Reel sent 


GEO.W.GAYLE & SON, Frankfort, Kentucky 
See our other “‘SIMPLICITY” Reels at your dealer’s, 
25, 35 and 50 cents, and all good. 






































SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 
Carry on running 
board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy. to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
part in the water—pat- 
ented construction. ° 


Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO; 

Thirty-first St.-.— 
Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 
Rowboats and for 


outboards. Milwaukee, 


ASK IPLAIN —_. 25 
YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR aug 


ys, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
PAT. OFF. py Cuas.H. Stapr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


have written for HILDEBRANDT'S 
HINTS on flies and spinners. It's chock- 

full of live tips about catching every game 
fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 
baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS to- 


Y 
Yy day. No obligation. 


7, Yi) Y The JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
» 464 HIGH STREET LOGANSPORT, IND. 





Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 


to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ing, starting at the shore and moving 
squarely back imto the woods. It had 
been cleared with unusual care and the 
floor showed a first attempt at grading, 
in preparation for fields at the sides 
and a lawn surrounding the cabin. 

It was a sure bet that no Indian lived 
here, and yet the next instant my eye 
caught the vivid flash of bright colored 
clothes hanging upon a line running 
from a rear corner of the cabin out to 
a high branched pine, one of a half 
dozen others which clustered near the 
cabin. 

I turned and around the corner of 
the cabin caught a glimpse of a pair of 
wide open black eyes set in a frame of 
straight black hair. The “wide eyes” 
were quickly withdrawn to slowly re- 
appear, accompanied this time by a 
smaller edition of “Wide Eyes” just be- 
low. the first. 

My surprised and laughing “Hello 
Kid” produced strange results: a hasty 
shuffle of small running feet, a tumble, 
quickly followed by a squall of fright 
and protest, and then the barking of a 
dog. 

From around the back corner there 
dashed a heavy-shouldered, clean- 
limbed Airdale. On the instant the 
bark was throttled to a throaty growl 
and the neck hairs bristled as he came 
from a dashing run to a deliberate 
stiff-legged walk towards us, the growl 
still reverberating from the deep chest 
and heavy throat. 


SWISH of shirts and a flash of red 

brought another picture upon the 
stage. She was plainly Indian. But, 
while of Indian red, the dress was 
pretty, perhaps because of the perfect 
figure it clothed, or perhaps because 
the flashing black eyes were in such har- 
mony with the crown of clean black 
hair that your eyes accepted the dress 
as a minor. detail. The well-moulded 
features were different from the usual 
unlovely, squat, flat-nosed features of 
the Indian squaw. 

A sharp command of “Hey—you— 
Chips! Hey!” stopped Chips in his 
steady advance, which was beginning 
to get me nervous. Then the lips curved 
into a smile showing two rows of teeth 
that would make a tooth-paste ad green 
with envy: “‘Chips, he’s good dog,” she 
smiled. “Here, you Chips.” 

The two “Wide Eyes” appeared be- 
hind their mother and we learned that 
we had the pleasure of talking with 
Mrs. Lawrence: Mr. Lawrence had 
gone down to Nottawa to get some lum- 
ber. How far was Nottawa? “Oh, 
*bout fifty mile.” 

Can you imagine that? Going to Not- 
tawa, fifty miles down the river, for 
lumber! And the woods so full of it 
just back of the cabin that you could 
hardly get through it, as fine pine as a 
builder could ask. Then she explained 
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that it was oak, for inside the house; it 
had been shipped from the States. Can 
you imagine that? 

I was getting a bit skeptical of this 
Indian. girl (she couldn’t have been 
over twenty) who spoke broken English 
and was so pretty that I half expected 
her to tell me she was “with the Follies 
for two seasons.” 

A look into the cabin revealed a Vic- 
trola, a piano, pictures, curtains, car- 
pets, an oak dining-table. It might 
easily have been a summer cottage on 
Long Island. 


SHE was the daughter of the chief of 

the Tata Bulls, the largest and 
strongest of the declining tribes of the 
East-Canadian Indians. Mr. Lawrence 
had been one of the Northwest Mounted 
and after marrying this “Juanita of the 
Tata Bulls” had found a small fortune 
in establishing a store at Nottawa buy- 
ing furs from the Indians and trapping 
tributaries of the upper Bell during the 
winter season. 

We had biscuits and coffee, pan after 
pan of hot, fluffy white biscuits and 


butter; the coffee kept pace with the 
biscuits. 
Mr. Lawrence would probably be 


back the next day sometime, he had an 
outboard motor on his canoe and towed 
the lumber bridged across two other 
canoes in the form of a catamaran. It 
meant portaging the lumber and three 
canoes. f 

She talked pleasantly while we ate. 
The cabins about the lake were the fish- 
ing shacks of Indians who had started 
this year in netting pike and masca- 
longe to ship from Nottawa to the mar- 
kets at Montreal! Yes, after leaving 
Lake St. Simeon we would find bad 
rapids all the way to Nottawa. I tried 
to imagine an Indian running a rapid 
with a load of fish. 


Gut, Leaders and Leader 
Tying 
(Continued from page 337) 


visibility of a leader has something to 
do with success in trout fishing. I 
made a red—don’t laugh—leader, that 
is as near to a red sand stone as I can 
obtain, for use on a particular stream 
whose bottom and banks are of that 
rock, and since so doing have had re- 
markably better success. In 1917 I 
built my first camoflauged leader, 
using mist, green and brown, breaking 
the colors into six parts on a 7% ft. 
leader. I used the mist as a standard 
and the green and brown on the theory 
that a piece of green or brown grass 
would draw but little attetnion from 
the trout on account of the general re- 
semblance to grass, living or dead. 
It was this same year that I tied a 
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“Kopok” bodied trout fly and made 
bass flies with painted bodies. 

Returning to leader tying. Suppose 
that we are using a 13” gut and the 
first leader we want to tie is a fairly 
large one—7% or 8 ft., for use with 
wet flies upon a large stream whose 
waters are clear and granite bottomed. 
Take a strand of Padron 2nd, and on 
your upper or line end tie a loop. The 
easiest manner of doing this is shown 
in Fig. 1. “A” shows the start, “B” 
the loop pushed through to form the 
knot, and “C” the completed knot; cut 
off protruding end. This is the or- 
dinary loop, but has the disadvantage 
of uneven strain upon one side of the 
strand of gut; as can be seen upon 
examination of the drawing. The cor- 
rect and far better method is shown in 
Fig. 2. Make a loop at end of gut and 
make another turn around it. “A” 
Draw the end “z’’ down between loops 
“x” and “y” and hold at “x.” B—Pull 
loop ‘x” om through loop “y” and 
pull tight. C—Cut off protruding end, 
take a second strand of gut and at the 
opposite end from the loop just tied, 
attach by one of the following methods. 
Fig. 3 shows the Single Water Knot. 
Lay the two strands of gut overlapping 
about 1% inches, with each end tie an 
ordinary single knot around the other 
strand. A—Pull knots tight, hold at 
“x” and “y’” and pull—knots will slide 
together. Turn each end over strand 
and through the loop thus formed. B— 
Pull ends tight and cut off close. Fig. 
4 shows the double water knot which 
differs only from the above in that the 
strands are passed twice around each 
other. ist stop in Fig. 3—instead of 
but once. This can readily be seen by 
a glance at Fig. 4. 

The best knot—in my opinion—is the 
“parrel-knot” shown in Fig. 5. Lap 
two strands of gut “x” and “y.” Hold 
at “z,” turn end “x” toward you, mak- 
ink two complete turns, fold back un- 
der “y” and hold at “z” with right 
hand. B—Turn end “y” down over 
end “x”? and main strand beneath. C— 
Make two turns of “y” up and around 
main strand only pen you (or you can 
reverse the position of the two strands 
and repeat “C”), and pass end back 
through same loop with ‘“‘n” “d.”’ Hold 
both main strands and pull knot tight. 
E—Pull steadily. Cut off close in cen- 
ter. Continue adding strand to strand 
until the desired length of leader is 
obtained. Tie another “loop knot” at 
the lower end of the leader, similar to 
that at the upper. 


As wet fly fishing is usually done 
with from 2 to 3 flies, tied to snells— 
short lengths of gut, say from 5 to 8 
inches—there must be allowance made 
to attach them to the leader itself. 
Fig 6 shows the simplest method, but 
one that allows “sawing” of the gut. 
These “dropper loops” are placed about 
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FARES 
to Colorado. 


Stop-over 
in Denver 
allowed 
on all 
one-way or 
round trip 
tickets. 


delight fishermen. 


There are two National Parks— 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde, 
and 15 National Forestsin Colorado. 
Of the 59 Mountain Peaks in the 
United States, 14,000 feet high or 
over, 46 arein Colorado. Every Spa 
in Europe is duplicated in the 


OLORADO 


U//. &cho Cliffs-Colorado River-Western Slope Region \\ 


” fifteen National Forests with over 
6,000 miles of fishing streams and 
500 lakes nestling in the hills to 














mineral waters of Colorado. There 
are five living Glaciers, accessible 
from Denver. Hotels, Resorts and 
Mountain Cottages, at prices to fit 
any pocketbook. You can take 

‘more scenic rail, auto and hiking 
trips from Denver, than from any 
other city in the world. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells how to enjoy Colorado 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
541 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 





You havent seen the West until youve seen Colorado 
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Beever csatae ot teeta 


RED TOP RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING 


Make your plans now for a vacation in God’s country. 
Tunting, saddle horses and guides for ranch boarders. 
Summer pack trips from June 15th to September 15th into 
Yellowstone Park. Chaperone for ladies. Ranch open 
May to November. Rates on application. 


Headquarters U. S. Forest Service, 
Teton National Forest. 





Any person desiring to buy lots on 
Dewart Lake, Kosciusko County, In- 
diana, please communicate with 


W. C. Redmon, Sons & Company 


P. O. Box 58, Indiana 


Peru, 





MINNESOTA SUMMER HOMES FOR SALE 


For those desiring summer cottage homes on one of 

Minnesota’s most beautiful chain of lakes—not man- 

sions or great estates, but very nice, comfortable places. 

Furnished for housekeeping and ready to occupy. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 

which describes these properties in complete detail. 
R. RAYMOND & CO 


1006 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Minn. 


Paul, 





CHANNEL BASS $iifbathine 


Va. | 


Best Va. Cooking. 


A-1 Hotel, Sportsmen, Families, 
A. H. G. MEAR Eastern Shore, 


s, Wachapreague, 








= ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and 
nature reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; 
lounging-room, dancing, and all improvements. 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for 
particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, New York 





FOR SALE 
HUNTING LODGE 


About 8,000 acres—water front 
—North Carolina—cheap— 
wonderful duck shooting. 


- 


67 Liberty St. . 
N. Y. City 





Sole Agent 


CAMP FOR SALE 


Camp on Mooselucmaguntic Lake, one of the Range 






ley Chain. Furnished to accommodate a party of ten 
or a dozen. Equipped with running water, bathrooms, 
fireplace in living-room, 40-foot motorboat, rowboats, 
canoe, etc. Located on an island 3 miles from Haines 
Landing, P. O., and about a half mile from west shore 
of lake. In the heart of the best fishing grounds. 







Trout and Salmon. Terms reasonable. 
For particulars write 


F.C. KING 


OQUOSSOC 





MAINE 
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THE 


NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park.N.J. 


' ee BE 
alg eg AR ees eed 
ee ee ee 
bese us om ee 


Rie 


The Resort Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 


Directly on the Ocean 


Opens June 28 
American Plan 


Superior A-la-Carte Grill 


Interesting Social Life 


Capacity 500 Guests 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 


Golf that Makes You Play 
18 Hole Course 


Hot and Cold Sea Water 


in Rooms 


Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 


On ‘“‘The New Jersey Tour 
A Road of Never Ending Delight” 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 


N. Y. Office: 383 Madison Ave. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 4990 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Winter Resort 
THE MASON 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Spring Bear Hunting, May lst to June 15th. Black, 
Brown and Grizzly. With a Guarantee. 

Spring Mackinaw Trout Fishing. Yellowstone Park 
pack trips and mountain pack trips given special 
attention. Most wonderful trips fully equipped. 

Summer boarders, with saddle horses and guaranteed 
service. Summer pack trips are full of good trout 
fishing. Also near and at the ranch we have ex- 
cellent native trout fishing. 

Fall hunting parties, Elk, Moose, Deer, Mountain 


Sheep and Bear with a guarantee. Sept. 15th to | 


Nov. 15th. 

Rur by Western men and a Western Ranch. 25. years 
in the business. Any reference as may be requested. 
Can accommodate 20 people at one time. 

REDMOND & SIMPSON b 
W. P. Redmond Jas. S. Simpson 
Red Rock Ranch 
Jackson, Teton County, Wyo. 


Address: 
JAS. S. SIMPSON, 
Jackson, 
Teton County, 
Wyoming. 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from Newyork 


| 8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 


9 Days-$96.00 and up 
Including all Hxpenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is cool in 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 


BERMUD, 
















No Passports Required— Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


anadian 12 Das 
TULSA S adE'beES 
5 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


Leave New York July 5-19, August 2-16-30 
via Palatial Twin-Screw S. §.“Fort Hamilton” 



















;and HUNTING CLUB} 


@ Four-fifths interest for sale of Club having & 





# hundred square miles, thirty or more lakes § 
® and streams. 


i) York City. 


7 MOOSE, BEAR and BIG TROUT; 


@ abundant. 
@ three cabins, furnished. 





® 33 South Munn Avenue 





Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agen | 













For Sale or Rent 


CAMP on 
Lake St. Catherine 


Near Poultney, Vermont 


1,000 Feet of Lake Front 
Fully Furnished and Ready to Operate 


31 bungalows, administration building, 
large dining hall, infirmary, tennis courts, 
boats, canoes, diving floats, etc. 


Price $125,000 
Brokers Protected 


Sole Agent Inc. 


67 Liberty St. New York City 








only five members. Territory about one f 






Twenty-eight hours from New § 











Twelve-room Club House, and 


M. M. BENNETTE 
East Orange, N. J. 









ae 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago Wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


It will identify you. 


¥% apart on the length of the leader, 
and are often “tied in,” at the time the 
leader is tied, as indicated by the 
sketch. That is, double the end of the 
leader over, and with the new strand 
overlapping sufficiently, tie the knot as 
shown. Dr. George Parker Holden, the 
author of “Streamcraft,” however, 
showed me, some years ago, a “dropper 
knot” that did away with all “sawing” 
and was tied after the leader was com- 
pleted. This is shown in Fig. 7. 

HOLDEN’S LOOP—Fig. 7—Make a 
loop in the leader “A” of about 2%” 
diameter. Grasp the gut at point “x” 
and “y.” B—Rolling four complete 
turns of the gut over itself. C—Sep- 
arate the loops two turns on each side, 
at point “z.”’ D—And pull the loop “g” 
through. Pull on leader each side of 
the loop and the knot will slide to- 
gether, forming the completed knot 
(“KE”), 

SNELL HITCH, Fig. 8—Make bend 
in leader “x,” slip loop of snell “y” over 
it and draw fly back through. Snell 
must be soaked. 

GUT HITCH, Fig. 9—For use with 
eyed flies when leader has no dropper 
strands, “x” is leader? fy maiaeur 
strand. Pass end of gut under leader, 
up over, under gut strand, up over 
leader, down under, up through loop, 
over gut strand, down through loop, 
pull tight and cut ends off close. 

JAM HITCH, Fig. 10—‘X” is leader, 
“y” is line. (Knot the end of line.) 
Pass it up through loop of leader, round 
underneath and across top under loop 
of line. Work the knotted end down 
close. 

“Figure 8” HITCH, Fig. 11—Abso- 
lutely secure. “x” is leader, “y’’ is line. 
Pass end of line up through leader loop, 
around underneath, up and under line, 
back over line, down under loop of line. 
Pull tight. This leaves end of line 
straight with leader, making no ripples 
in the water. I believe this the best 
knot. 

Figure 12—Shows a variation of Fig. 
10. “x” is leader; “y” is line. Made by 
passing the end of the line back 
through the loop instead of jamming 
between loop and rest of line. 


As dry fly fishing is done with but 
a single fly, the leader is tied without 
dropper loops, with a loop at each end— 
when snelled flys are used, but, as the 
best manner is to tie the fly direct to 
the leader—only one end loop—that of 
the line—is tied. By far the best re- 
sults are obtained in this work by the 
use of a tapered leader. This is done 
by tying the leader in three sizes of gut. 
The heaviest at the line end, next, the 
center third, and finest third, at the 
fly end. Here is your chance to try out 
a “camoflauged” leader, by tying in al- 
ternating colors. For instance, for 
ordinary trout work with miedium 
weight tackle: Take two strands each 
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of Refina, Fina, Regular and Padrona 
2nd, running in alternating colors of 
mist, a strand of green, a strand of 
Brown, a strand of mist. 

Now, I have a confession to make. 
Just before illness overtook me three 
years ago, I started to experiment with 
a light blue leader. It worked—don’t 
laugh—but I hope to thoroughly prove 
it practicable in the near future, if I 
am able. 

My contention is simply this—a trout 
looks wp—therefore the sky is the back 
ground against which the leader shows 
to him. 

After you tie your leaders, test them 
by hanging from a nail and using a 
spring scale up to 5 or 6 pounds. In 
case they break, retie until they stand 
the test, as the break usually occurs at 
a knot—up to whatever weight you de- 
sire—and if they fail, discard and tie 
a new one. 

Having passed the test, roll in a small 
coil of about 2%” in diameter, place 
each leader in a separate envelope of 
oiled paper—use glue to fasten sides— 
patterned after diagram—Fig. 13. 
Mark plainly. At the end of this sea- 
son what leaders are left over can be 
kept in good condition by removing 
from their envelopes and packing them 
away in a chamois case patterned after 
Fig. 15. 

In closing, I would like to add a few 
notes upon the care of gut:— 

Gut is best kept in chamois. There- 
fore I have constructed the case shown 
in Fig. 14. I have one of these cases 
for each length of gut. i.e. for—what 
I use—12”, 13”, 14”, 15” and 16”; or five 
small rolls in all. 


A Few Don’ts 


Don’t allow leaders to remain long in 
a wet leader box—as the “sweat” rots 
them. 

Don’t keep hooks in the same box— 
rust ruins gut. 

Don’t buy very long gut strands un- 
less of exceptional quality. 

Always keep gut protected from the 
light. 

A gun-metal aluminum leader box 
is the best, seemingly. 

Try soaking a leader or two in pure 
glycerine to toughen it before plac- 
ing in a damp leader box. 

Remember in tying gut, don’t “jerk” 
—pull evenly. 

If a strand has a shiny appearance 
rub it with the juice of the common 
milk-weed. 

If a leader becomes a little frayed, 
rub evenly all around the strand—so as 
not to flatten it upon one side—with a 
piece of soft rubber. Carry a 3-inch 
square for that purpose. 

AND NOW—may your home-tied 
leaders stand you good—when put to 
the test—that is my sincere wish. 





Lake of the Woods 
Bass and Muskies 


Tackle-busters—that’s what they are, up here. Wicked 
water tigers. In season, so much hell-fire . . . You 
don’t need to start out for muskies. Pick on the bass, 
and see what they start! Then there’s pike and other 
gamy fighters. Get your outfit in good shape. There’s 
all the fishin’ fun you could want around Lake of 


the Woods. ‘ . ; 
For latest information write to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 






Canadian Pacific 


———CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi - Kon Camp 

Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with 
every comfort in the heart of four million acres virgin 
forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 


MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

























‘‘Rough It’’in Canada! 


at The Lodge, Baldwin’s Mills, Quebec 
A small camp in the woods at the end of 
the trail. Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing. 
Good Food, Rest, Comfort. 

Number of guests limited to ten. 

For details address 


M. S. MITCHELL 








17 Battery Place, (Room1928) New York City, N. Y. 





























Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


FISHING GUIDE 


Province of Quebec, on Miramichi 
River 


As good trout and salmon fishing here as in any part 
of Canada. This river needs no introduction to real 
fishermen. I am prepared to guide fishermen any 
time this spring and provide boats, tents and all 
equipment necessary. I am located close to railway, 
post office, telephone and only sixty miles from 
Fredericton. Write 


LEVERETT J. GREEN 
Gilks P. O., New Brunswick, Canada 










NEW YORK and ALBANY © 


Six splendid Day Line steamers — swift, 
modern, commodious—add to the de- 
light of the journey. No matter in which 
direction you travel, convenient rail con- 
nections will enable you to include this 
wonder trip as a part of your itinerary. 
150 miles of historic and scenic interest 
that have no equal on this continent. 


Daily, including Sunday, Mav 17 to Oct. TR Oo U T FI SHIN G 


19. Also delightful one-day outings from 





Mountain Lake Inn and Brook Trout Preserve, two and 


New York. Rail tickets accepted one-half hours from New York City to Cresco, Pa., rail- 
Albany to New York and New York to road station, where you can catch trout and be comfortable. 
Albany. Restaurant and_ orchestra ee pa eyger ho speam best and EOE ute and as 

i i te water in every room. Hlectrie lights, teler > g ele- 
se Steet er cee eior ae graph services. Fifty acre lake and miles of streams 
i . 


which are alive with the speckled Sahar ig poke one 
e L for trout April 15. Telephone call 3 R. 4 Canadensis, Pa, 
Hud son River Day Li ne Write for booklet. 7 room cottage on lake, all improve- 


ments, for rent. 


FRANK W. JANNEY Canadensis, Pa. 
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1000 Islandfio 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


ADVANTAGES ( 


——— 


The Largest and Best 
Conducted Hotel in the 
Thousand Islands. 


A Resort Different Than 
Others and Noted for Its 
High Class Clientele. 





























For Many Years Ownership Management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


mK 


Illustrated Book with Road Maps Free 








A Service Unique to 
Fishermen and the 
Amateur Rod Maker vena without Eee 


For twenty years | have specialized An hotél ‘of Gulol dinaity; hating the atewephers ata ae 
in personal rod construction. I am pointments of a well conditioned home. 


now in a position to offer this same 40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 


= S h i t th minutes’ walk. 
service to Oportsmen throughou e 2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at 
109-113 W. 45th St. 


MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 





country. : lines. 
j F Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
To those who wish to make their Terminals. 
own rods. Send Postal for Rate and Booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


To those who wish: their rods re- 
paired and put in serviceable condi- 
tion for the coming fishing seasons. 
Now is the time to have your rods -re- 
paired. 








THE 












CHEAPEST SWING OUT IN THE WORLD 
































CHARLES J. MOHR 


Accurate, Dependable and 
Powerful. Made of Bil- 
boa Blue Steel. 










9148 120th Street ONLY $10.95 A is , 
ay on elivery. 
Richmond Hill, L. 1., N.Y. | | | SENDNO MONEVSci actin Gunean: 






New York Importers Co., Dept. 431S, 200 B’way, N. Y. 





Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payble to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish water 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both pups, 
trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


a 

AT HALF THEIR VALUE HIGH CLASS 
English Setters, field trial stock, 5 months old. 
Twenty-five and thirty. Papers. Henry Morgen, 
Hebron, N. D. 


SETTER WANTED—NOT OVER TWO 
years old, black and white ticked preferred. Must 
be thoroughly trained and a good retriever. Ad- 
dress H. A. Berger, P. O. Box 1081, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


POINTER PUPS—HEALTHY, SPLENDID 
specimens ,eligible to registration. Ten and fifteen 
dollars. Morgan Williams, Stamford, Texas. 














BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 
a 


IRISH SETTERS 








IRISH SETTERS EIGHT MONTHS OLD, 
weigh about thirty-five pounds and have fourteen 
champions in their pedigree; $65. One Irish set- 
ter bitch, eighteen months old, due in heat, a bar- 
gain at $75. Litter of pointers by Tom Doone, 
eight months old, over the distemper, bargain at 
$60; also litter by Cincinnati Nat, two months old, 
$35. Will ship on approval upon a deposit of five 
dollars to guarantee express charges. Earl Reuter, 
East Alton, Ill. 


pais eaRIIED SOY 28 Sale ee 
IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 

eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 

Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 








HOUNDS 





PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


a a OE a ee 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—COON, OPOSSUM 
and skunk hound, will trade for English Pointer, 
male, 6 months to one year old, or will sell hound 
for $50. Alfred Weist, Eldon, Iowa. 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock; unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


SUI ERIE PUBL NES SS 
COON AND COMBINATION TREE 
hounds, 15 days trial. S105, C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 
EAU ANE MaMa UNE SSL ANT Spal SN A 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


eee 

COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mce- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


CCC esses 
—_—_—_—_—————_—_—_—— 


AIREDALES 











LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES, 
Super-size, Super-courageous, Super-intelligent, For 
nearly a decade, as originator and breeder of the 
Lionheart strain of Airedales, I have supplied the 
sportsmen of North America with honest Airedales 
that can really do the things claimed for the breed. 
I can now deliver puppies out of bitches that have 
no superiors and few equals. Ask the Editor 
about me. Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


SS SOUR DS TE Aas OS SEE 
AIREDALE BITCH PUPPIES, IDEAL FOR 
work or show. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 





(Continued on page 381) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


July forms close June Ist. 





ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
2ic; ™% dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK 





CHINESE RING - NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


WILD DUCK EGGS—I HAVE NOW FOR 
sale Wild Mallard eggs; also the pure bred, small, 
tame variety of English Grey Call Duck eggs. 
These are the celebrated W. E. decoys. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond to their soft, 
enticing call. Full instructions with shipment, how 
to set eggs and raise young successfully. Wallace 
Evans Game Farm, St. Charles, Ill. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


I HAVE NOW FOR SALE EGGS FOR 
hatching of the following varieties: English Ring- 
Neck, Chinese Ring-Neck, Mongolian, Golden, Lady 
Amherst and Silver; all guaranteed to be from 
strong, pure bred, non-related birds. Full instruc- 
tions with shipment how to set eggs and raise young 
successfully. Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. 
Charles, Ill. 


ENGLISH RING NECKED PHEASANT 
eggs for sale, $3.50 for fifteen. J. H. Roediger, 
New Bremen, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SAL E—1924 CUB BEAR; ALSO 
Coyote pups, Badgers, etc. C. Forge, Portage 
La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHEASANTS—RING NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds, $3.00 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 W. 
TAOtho tay ie) Y 


SILVER FOXES 




















Highest Quality, Before Buying Write Us. 
AUGUSTINE BROS., WHITEHALL, WIS. 





TAXIDERMY 





HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 
dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. For 
sale, splendid mounted game birds, rugs, etc. List. 
For use of taxidermists; eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
eo and’ Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 

2 Ye 





DUCK ATTRACTIONS 





BRING GOOD FISHING TO YOUR 
waters. Plant fish and game attracting foods. 
Free folder of information.  Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Blk H268, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


RESORTS 





TROUT FISHING IS FINE! ONE, TWO 
and three-room bungalows; bath, fireplaces, elec- 
tricity, etc. Log cabins for two to four folks. 
Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. 
Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


TROUT AND SPOT FISHING IS FINE ON 
Chesapeake Bay. Camps, cottages, bungalows 
and rooms rented by week or season. Write 
peinade Farm, Ocean View, Virginia, for par- 
ticulars, 


REAL ESTATE 





| 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


FOR SALE—200 ACRES, NORTHERN WIS- 
consin, finest deer; partridge and trapping; build- 
ings; last chance at big game. Roy Singer, 3138 

ashington Blvd., Chicago, 
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FOR SALE—A SPORTSMAN’S PROPERTY, 
consisting of one large 18-room frame house (new), 
two large log camps, caretakers lodge, guides 
camp, garage, stable, ice house, electric light plant. 
About two ‘hundred acres land with large lake 
frontage; twelve miles private telephone line; trout 
fishing. Moose, deer, partridge and woodcock 
shooting in season. Great opportunity for Gentle- 
men’s Club. For full particulars and price, address 
Henry E, Matheson, Manager W. G. Brokaw 
Property, Bonny River, New Brunswick, Canada. 


FOR SALE—COTTAGE AND 8 ACRES OF 
land on beautiful lake in heart of game country of 
Northern Michigan; terms. Write Beulah Robin- 
son, Iron River, Mich. 


WONDERFUL BARGAIN, BIG GAME DIS- 
trict. Splendid Vermillion Lake, Minnesota, 170 
acres, quarter mile shore line. Shack; log dock; 
considerable timber. Adjoins Forest Reserve, in- 
suring permanent supply large and small game. 
Only $1,000. All cash. Farmer, Lake Shore 
Specialist, 523: Met. Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—TEN-ACRE FRUIT RANCH 
in the finest town in the Sacramento valley, ninety 
miles north of the city of Sacramento. On main 
line of S. P. Owner had to return east, therefore 
wishes to sell. Price $8,000. Write to Dr. N. C. 
Espach, Surgeon, U. S. Navy, Hampton Rds., Va. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 








WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN, 
22; privilege examination. Everett Moore, Den- 


om, 


ton, Ark, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers. magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 











HELP WANTED 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportuni- 
ties. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. Busi- 


ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





MOTORCYCLE RIDER AGENTS MAKE 
big money demonstrating and selling famous flex- 
ible sidecars where not represented. Special price 


on sample sidecar. Liberal sales commissions. 
ple Company, 327 Water St., Loudonville, 
io. 





LADIES WANTED—EARN $20.00 WEEKLY 
at home, in spare time with our Sheet Music, and 
Music Rolls. No experience necessary. Send 
25c for sample music, information and application 
blank. Wondertone Music Pub. Co., 627 N. 
Fremont Ave., Dept. 1, Baltimore, Md. 








GAME KEEPER WANTED—FOR GAME 
preserve in Northern Ohio. Must have had ex- 
perience in raising water fowl. P. O. Box 585, 
Willoughby, O. 





SALESMEN — SELL COAL IN CARLOAD 
lots, side or main line. Experience unnecessary. 
Earn week’s pay in an hour. Liberal drawing ac- 
count arrangement. Washington Coal Company, 
842 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, De- 
troit, Mich. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the ‘real thing’’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 





FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKINS. SPLEN- 
did for rugs. $12. Other skins. List free. Albert 
Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


EXTRA FINE BINOCULAR, SELL CHEAP, 
G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 


_BOAT MOTORS; NEW OUTBOARDS; 
light twins; save $25.00. Carl Higby, 819-1st, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














DOG PAINTINGS—FROM YOUR OWN 
photographs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Earl Dionne, 
Elizabeth, La. 


DOGS 


(Continued from page 380) 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUNDRED- 
page illustrated dog book, about world’s largest 
kennels and its famous strain of Oorang Airedales: 
specially trained as companions, watchdogs, automo- 
bile guards, stock drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten 
cents postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, medicines, 
ete. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AIREDALE PUPS. 
Attractively priced. You will say so too. O. Robey, 
Maryville, Mo. 














PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS; GOOD 
references, satisfaction guaranteed ; we ship G) O:eD: 
to responsible parties; female fifteen, males 
twenty-five. Arcade Book Store, Barnsdall, Okla. 
pn EE See i ee eas 

AIREDALE PUPS; PEDIGREED, ELI- 
gible to_ register; female $8.00, males $15.00. Al 
Aikins, Readstown, Wis. 
=—=—OOeeeee 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 
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WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail; excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
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SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 








PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 
Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $30.00, 
females $18.00. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 














CHESAPEAKE—10 MONTHS, FEMALES: 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


THE _BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 





Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Stanley 


Blake, Manager, also keeper of Blue Grass Stud 
Book, 





IRISH RATIAL SPANIELS, GUARANTEED 
retrievers and against gun-shy. C. T. Wetherbee, 
Rosholt, So. Dakota. 








SMALL MOUTHED BASS 


By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ obser- 


vation and study of both 
small and large mouthed 
bass. This work describes in 


full detail the life and habits 
of this ever game fish. It 
tells where, when and how to 
catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used—as well as 
how to keep and cook them. 


Chapters: I, Geographical 
Distribution; II, Habits; 
IIT, Food; IV, Where to 


Catch the Black Bass; V, 
How to Catch the Bass; VI, 
Bait; VII, Propagation; 





VIII, 


I Tx, 
Transplanting; X, Bass Fishing in Georgia Bay; 


XI, Small and Large Mouthed Bass. Hints to 
Anglers. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Growth ; 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


F ('O°&R Stas Lik 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "ew, Prestos 


lf Your Dog Is Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 5vc., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





3] DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Yeur Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am gatisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 





Send For Our 


Sportsmen's Book Catalog 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 








In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 











Bobbie, a Homing Collie 


By Hiking 2000 Miles Across the Continent to His 
Home in Oregon, He Proved That He Can’t Be Lost 


By BRYAN 


F all dogs were like “Bobbie,” pet 
| of G. F. Brazier, café proprietor 

in Silverton, Ore., there would be 
no lost-dog items in the classified adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers. 

For “Bobbie” proved recently that he 
can’t be lost. Hiking 2,000 miles across 
the continent to his home on the Pacific 
coast, “Bobbie” accomplished a_ feat 
seldom if ever equaled in all dogdom, 
and now the Oregon Humane Society 
is going to present him with a silver 
medal. 

“Bobbie” was separated from his 
owner one day last summer while the 
Brazier family, east on a visit, were 
motoring through Wolcottville, Ind. 
Failing to find him in the Hoosier town, 
after they noticed his disappearance, 
the Braziers went home without him. 
Then, much to their surprise, one day, 
a few weeks ago, “Bobbie” came bound- 
ing into the Brazier café at Silverton. 
His toe nails were worn to the quick, 
and his feet bore the evidence of his 
long tramp across the country. 


OR those who may be inclined to as- 

sume the role of a doubting Thomas, 
here is Mr. Brazier’s own story of 
“Bobbie’s” transcontinental hike. 

“Mrs. Brazier, ‘Bobbie’ and I left 
Silverton for the east, August 6, in our 
automobile, reaching Wolcottville Aug- 
gust 15,” says Mr. Brazier. ‘“Wolcott- 
ville was our first stop in Indiana. We 
had some friends there. I took Mrs. 
Brazier to their home. Then, as the 
carburetor needed a little adjustment, 
I thought I would go up town and have 
it fixed that evening, as Mrs. Brazier 
was anxious to get over to Bluffton, 
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P. MARTIN 


Ind., where all her sisters and brothers 
live. 

“As I drove to the garage, ‘Bobbie’ 
jumped off the car, as was his custom 
whenever he thought we were going to 
stop,and I did not give another thought 
until I heard a number of dogs growl- 
ing and barking. I went to the door 
of the garage, just in time to see ‘Bob- 
bie’ going around the corner with three 
or four dogs after him. He had always 
been able to take care of himself, and 
thinking that he would do the same as 
he had always done, I went back into 
the garage to see about the car. 


“AFTER an hour or so had passed 

and ‘Bobbie’ had not returned, I 
got in the car and started to look for 
him. He had learned the sound of the 
horn on our car, and all I ever needed 
to do, when I wanted him, was to sound 
the horn and he would come jumping. 
But he failed to answer the horn. We 
drove around town and out into the 
country, the way we had come in, but 
we found no trace of ‘Bobbie.’ It was 
after midnight when we gave up the 
search. Early the next morning I got 
busy on the telephone, calling every- 
body in and around Wolcottville, but 
no one had seen or heard of our ‘Bob- 
bie.’ 

“As the weekly paper went to press 
that day, I got hold of the editor (a 
mighty fine fellow and a lover of dogs) 
and he made room for an ad and ran 
it as long as we were in that part of 
the country, but to no avail. 

“We visited in and around Indiana 
for three weeks, and then over in Ohio. 
Then we went back to Wolcottville, re- 
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suming our search, with no results. 
We were forced to give up, but we left 
word with our friends that if ‘Bobbie’ 
ever showed up to put him in a crate 
and express him home. 


“Weeks went by and letters came 
from our friends in Wolcottville saying 
they never saw nor heard anything of 
our dog. 


“It was on February 15 when with 
a bound and yelp ‘Bobbie’ came into 
our café here at Silverton. Paying no 
attention to others in the café, he hunt- 
ed out Mrs. Brazier and Leona and 
Nova (our daughters). 


“As I work on the night shift, I hap- 
pened to be in bed at the time. Mrs. 
Brazier and Nova brought ‘Bobbie’ up- 
stairs to my room and shouted: ‘Look, 
who is here!’ 


“IT thought I was dreaming, as I 
could not believe my own eyes, for ‘Bob- 
bie’ was giving me a tongue bath and 
whining and crying like a child. Pretty 
soon he lay down on a rug by the bed 
and would not budge for the folks who 
tried to take him downstairs to feed 
him. 


“WW HEN I came downstairs he led 

the way down into the basement 
where he has a bed. We gave him a 
sirloin steak and a pint of cream. 
After eating a good portion he curled 
up in a corner. For three days he lay 
there, not caring to be disturbed. When 
we would go down to see him he would 
roll over on his back and hold his feet 
up to us, as much as to say, ‘Can’t you 
do something for me?’ His toe nails 
were worn to the quick and his feet 
were bruised and sore. But now he is 
up and running around, pleased and 
happy that he is home again.” 


Anti-Pollution Measures 


ROVISION for the organization of 

a Sanitary and Economic Water 
Commission to combat pollution of fresh 
and salt waters of New Jersey is the 
outstanding feature of new legislation 
affecting fish and game interests of the 
state. In the new act, this state takes 
the initiative for remedial action under 
recommendations of a recent federal 
conference of fish and game conserva- 
tion and health authorities seeking 
methods of purifying polluted inland 
waters and seacoasts of the United 
States. 


Under the bill, Senate 94, which has 
been signed by Governor Silzer, a com- 
mission is to be formed, consisting of 
representatives of existing organiza- 
tions. This board is given power to 
investigate pollutions of any of the 
fresh or salt waters of the state and to 
enforce any of the laws relating to the 
pollution of said waters. Membership 
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The Pocket Dee Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 3 2 















82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
coma ty ety: Write today. Dept 5406 


129 Wee 24th ae Stover v- $. w York 











POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
with 
over thirty Champions 


“Strongheart”’ 


in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Raros Von Der Kile taal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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NEW JERSEY 








Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

puppies will make splendid dogs afield and ean be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 














“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’’ You can 
Pay more but you can’t get a better dog. - 


ae BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 













| “Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . . - Illinois 








FREE DOG BOOK! 


4 . HEALTHY rep HOW TO DETECT AND 
CORRECT ALL DOG AILMENTS -WRITE TODAY. 
DOG-AID CO. Dept. F VINE ST,CINCINNATL Q. 





Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 

















A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


Neosbursh. N: ¥¢ 
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Call of the Surf 


By 
Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 


If you are a surf angler, here is the 


book you have long been waiting for. 
There are chapters dealing with Beach 
Camping — Tackle and Equipment— 
Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and Blue- 
fish — Shark Fishing — Channel Bass 
and Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing 
on the Pacific Coast—and many others. 


Illustrated. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


294 pages. Cloth, $3.00 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1st, 1924. 

State of New York il 

County of New York 55: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and "Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221) “Wirth. St... INoey. Citys 


Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
IN... City. 

Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
BIthISt aN Nm Olty. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 
Stee Ne We eCILY:. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 


57th 


ee Co., 221 W. 5ith St., New York, 
N. ; W illiam. ON Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York 'N. Y ; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
Sts New eae NSY. Gaeta. Parker itis. 
burgh, Pa. 

38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are:, (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of March, 1924. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








of the new commission will be made up 
of one member, each, of the State Board 
of Health, Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, Bureau of Shell Fish- 
eries, Board of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, Department of Conservation and 
Development and the Attorney-General 
of the State. 


The new board, upon its organization, 
it is predicted, will find numerous viola- 
tions awaiting its attention. Some of 
the best trout and bass streams in the 
state, it is charged, are being poisoned 
with chemical sewage from industrial 
establishments. There is scarcely a 
county in the state but what has some 
more or less serious sewerage problem 
detrimental to fish life or public health 
or both, awaiting solution. Most of the 
seashore resorts are demanding protec- 
tion from the sludge pollution of oil- 
burning vessels that despoils its bathing 
beaches and kills fish and shellfish in 
the bays. No law enacted by the re- 
cent legislature, it is claimed by its 
sponsors, have a more unanimous back- 
ing of public sentiment with the re- 
sult that the new commission will be- 
gin its labors, assured of the moral 
support not only of thousands of 
sportsmen but also of the great mass 
of the public, in every broadside it 
aims at the water poisoners. 


Canyon Club 


NNOUNCEMENT of the formation 

of the Canyon Club in New York 
City was received today by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Membership in 
this unique club is limited to men and 
women who have visited Zion Canyon 
in Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon 
National Monument and Cedar Breaks 
Canyon in southwestern Utah, and 
have viewed the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Arizona, from the north 
rim. The canyons of southwestern 
Utah are the most vivid and richest 
exhibits of coloring of the materials 
of the earth. The north rim of the 
Grand Canyon may be visited by auto- 
mobile from Utah points in connection 
with a trip to the painted canyons. 


The Canyon Club proposes to hold 
informal meetings once a year and 
hear from persons, who have visited 
this section and to see photographs 
and lantern slides made by individual 
members. Members of the club are 
pledged to further the interests of 
these great national scenic reservations 
in every way possible. 


At the first meeting held in the Ex- 
plorers’ Club in New York City mem- 
bers from Massachusetts, New York 
City, and Washington, D. C., attended. 
Mr. Matthew Hale of Washington, 
D. C., was elected president, and Mr. 
Stephen S. Johnson of New York 
City, secretary. 
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BIRDS. Their Photographs and Home 
Life. By A. H. Cordier, M.D., Au- 
thor of “Some Big Game Hunts”; As- 
sociate Member, American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union, ete. 

The author’s personal and scientific 
observations and discoveries while mak- 
ing these pictures are accurately por- 
trayed by both lens and pen. The Gulf 
of Mexico, Atlantic (U. S. Govern- 
ment), and Audubon Society bird rook- 
erlies, with their teeming hordes, are de- 
scribed and illustrated to furnish their 
quota of unprecedented pictorial bird 
beauty. The text is written.in a fashion 
as pleasing, instructive and entertain- 
ing to the boy and girl of ten as to the 
girl and boy of seventy. There are 
other “bird books’—but not like this. 
Scientific facts and human interest vie 
with each other. 

We believe some of his photographic 
bird studies, if not in every case the 
first, are probably the best ever made. 
Among the pictures in this great collec- 
tion is that of the last Passenger Pigeon 
in the United States, which died in Cin- 
cinnati in 1916; and others depict the 
rarest species. still occurring in 
America. Among the latter are live 
likenesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 


_Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Har- 


ris Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, 
etc., etc. 

Illustrated by 145 rare photographs 
of 100 bird species, full cloth, decora- 
tive jacket, octavo. $4.00, postpaid 
$4.15. 


New Rod and Gun Club 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


OORHEAD, Minn., has organized 
a Rod and Gun Club with a mem- 
bership of about 135 and expect to 
bring this up to 200 before the hunting 
season opens. 
Officers are as follows: 


President...... O. B. Rusness 
Vice-Pres..Dr. G. W. Reimche 
Secretary.......B. O. Hanson 
Treaster sneer L. O. Hearl 


Board of Directors: 
L. H. Perske, Emil Lambert, 


Russell Murray, Martin Peter- 
son, Fred Brophy. 


Program for the Season: 


April 20th to June 1st crow shoot 
contest club divided into two teams 
headed by the following captains: 


Dr. G. W. Reimche and L. H. Perske. 


Losing team to put on a picnic with- 
out cost or labor to the winning team. 


Planting of Pheasants, stocking near- 
by lakes with game fish, enforcing the 
law and above all stopping the game 
hogs. Planting wild rice for ducks. 

Dr. G. W. REIMCHE, 
Moorhead, Minn. 
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Ole Evinrude’s 


SH.P Yast 
LIGHT TWIN 


The Elto “‘starts witha 


touch.” Just get into your 
boat and go—as easy as step- 
pingonthe self-starter of your 
auto. No other Motor starts 
so easily, because no other has 


Atwater-Kent Uni-Sparker 
Ignition and Columbia Hot-Shot 
Waterproof Batteries. No hard, 
stubborn starting. Nocranking. No 
spinning. Noawkwardrope pulling. 





You drive from any part of the boat. You have 
both hands free to cast or troll. You have no fear ofa 
sudden reversal of the Motor, endangering the boat 
passengers. Women and childrenare always safe with 
Elto. You never lose control of the boat, evenin rough 
seas. The broad fin-shape rudder turns boat quickly, 
or holds the coursestraight as an arrow. Gives you per- 
fect landing control after Motor is shut off. Motor self- 
tilts when passing over submerged logs or obstacles. 


Every time you use your Elto, this great ad- 
vantage grows. Yousee Motors of less power struggling 
under the load. 


You see their owners crowding, coaxing, squeezing for 
more power—while you turn loose your Elto’s full 3 
H. P. and enjoy its easy purr—its absolute mastery of 
both load and sea. 


When you are impatient to get out where the fish 
bite best, or when you have overstayed your time on the 
lake, you want speed—all you can get. That’s when you 
are thankful you chose an Elto. 


No other Outboard Motor will move your boat 
across the water so swiftly. No other can keep the pace you 
set. Ifachallenge comes to your racing blood, meet it with 
confidence. Your Elto will not disappoint you. 


Here is the crowning achievement of Ole Evinrude 
—founder of the industry. In the 1924 model, he has removed 
the last annoyance in Outboard Motor use. Pump troubles 
are ended. His Propello Pump (found only in Elto) utilizes 
propeller pressure to keep the water circulating. There is not 
one single moving part. No valves to stick. No parts to 
wear. No pump to clog. No danger of overheating Motor, 
even in muddy, sandy or salt waters. 


These are the reasons why you, too, will want an Elto, A demonstra- W 4 fi 
tion and comparison in actual water use will quickly convince you. rite for Free Catalog 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 















No. Weis Rosredig 
Focusing Search- 
light with the 500- 
ft range. 

Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter light 
re longer battery 
ife. 


|) UNIT CELL 
FOR FLASHLIGHTS 
| ““TlonaL carBon C0," 
NEW YORK, HY 
: patter 








Keep to the channel—ase your lashlig ht! 


OFPICK up 
buoys after 
dark, use’ your 
j flashlight. To 
And landings at night or 
to inspect your engine, use 
your flashlight. Eveready 
Flashlights are as neces- 
sary in boat equipment as 
your running lights and 
life-preservers. 


Eveready Focusing 
Flashlights are ideal for 
boating and all outdoor 
use. They drill darkness 
with their clear-white 
beam for distances of 
200, 300 and 500 feet, 
depending on which 
Eveready you select. 


If you have any flash- 
lights not in use, put them 
back on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see 
the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. 


Eveready dealers are 
now showing a wonder- 


ful pesarhinent. New de- 


signs. New features. All 
the standard Eveready 
features are retained, of 
course, and there is no 
advance in prices. 65c to 
$4.50, complete with bat- 
ter in the 
te S.A. 


Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from sporting goods, 
electrical, hardware and marine 
supply dealers, drug and gen- 
eral stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 





Manufactured and guaranteed by 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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THEN old Uncle John Daniels 
. invited me to go ’coon hunting 


with him, I hardly knew how 


to pass the long afternoon until seven- - 
“ Yh, 5 


‘3 a3 broke her myself, ” said Re 


thirty. 
It was a muggy October evening, and 


Shar I arrived at my destination’ the © 


fog was gathering. in - the lowlands. 
Uncle John said it was a}!good night, 
and that was music'to my ears. We 


started down the lane, and as we turned 
to cross the cornfield, old} Nellie, the’ 
’coon ‘dog, trotted ahead in a business-, 


_ like manner and: passed ‘out of the 
~ circle of lantern light:.; She was a non- 
descript dog, about the size of a beagle, 
with a long, silky white coat spotted 
brown and black. 

‘Little Snap, a tiny fox terrier used 
in driving foxes out of their dens, pre- 
ferred to stay with us. As my host 
explained, he didn’t hunt, but went along 
just for the fight when the ’coon was 
caught. From his looks I judged that 
fighting must be his strong point. His 
little face was criss-crossed with scars, 
his ears were notched and ragged. On 
one side a tooth gleamed through where 
a chunk was bitten out of his upper 
lip. It. must take plenty of grit, I 
thought, for a little dog weighing only 
seven-and one-half pounds to match 
himself against ’coons and foxes. 


HEN we. pesihed the woods we 
slowed, -down to a snail’s pace. 
“We'll foller the creek for a ways,” 

said Uncle John. 

So.we, started up the little brook, 
walking partly in the bed, as it had 
been a very dry season and the water 
was low. We had not gone far before 
Uncle John picked out a log and sat 
down. 

“Better wait a bit,” he said. 

We sat there a while in silence, star- 
ing at the black tree trunks with their 
deep, motionless shadows, and listening 
intently. Little Snap sat beside us, 
with ears cocked forward, waiting. 
Not a sound broke the stillness, ex- 
cept occasionally a faint rustle of the 
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against his feet. 


Ringtail 


By E. D. BLEECKER 


leaves that still remained on the trees. 


“Uncle John,” I ventured ‘at last, al- 
most ina whisper, “how did Nellie come 
to make'a,’ coon dog?” 


“How. ‘did you do it?” > 
“Well, I: had‘a live ’coon that I used 


__to lead around and put up a tree, until 
‘she’ learned to foller the track and 
bark up. 


' Then I hunted her a couple 
of nights with an old dog. It didn’t 
take her long to catch on.” 

“Where did you get the ’coon?” I 
asked. 


“Why, I just kept a’climbin’ holler 


trees till I found a ’coon where I could- 


get at him, and caught him alive.” 
“Caught him alive?” 


aye but it was a tough job. I got 

Ed Miller to help me, and we 
brought along a young rabbit hound, 
and a trap, and a collar and chain, and 
a good stout forked stick. I climbed 
up the tree first and. set the trap in 
the hole where he would have to come 
out of the holler limb, and tied a long 
cord to the chain. _Then I poked Mr. 
’Coon, an’ he came up to the hole growl- 
in’ an’ barkin’ just like a dog, and 
when he saw the trap he went back 
in again. But I kept on pokin’, and 
pretty soon out he came an’ never 
touched that trap at all! He went 
right on up to the top o’ the tree, an’ 
I didn’t know what to do for a minute. 


“Then I tied the trap on the end of ' 


a pole, an’ went up an’ tried to slap it 
But nothin’ doin’! 
He kept behind a limb and pulled his 
feet out o’ the way quicker’n I could 
move the trap, an’ after a while I gave 
it up. So I came down and sent Ed 
up to shake him out, an’ I was goin’ 
to get the forked stick over his neck. 
“Well, down he came, an’ the rabbit 
hound nailed 


into him, an’ 
th 6. Vie tie Cat 
hot. But they 


thrashed around 
so I couldn’t 
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seem to get that stick across his neck 
at all. Pretty soon he got the hound 
by the ear and made him holler. I 
got a bright idea then, an’ grabbed 
him by the tail with one hand an’ by 
the scruff o’ the neck with the other. 
But the son-of-a-gun let go of the dog 
an’ hooked a front paw over my arm 
an’ began to twist. Gosh, but a ’coon 
is a strong thing! I couldn’t no more 
hold him than nothin’! He just turned 
his head and took right hold o’ my 
wrist, an’ then it was my turn to 
holler !” 


NCLE JOHN stretched out a sinewy 
brown wrist in the lantern light 
and showed me the scar. 

“I dropped that ’coon like he was a 
hot potato, an’ he sat there a minute 
an’ growled at me. The hound didn’t 
seem anxious to take hold of him again, 
and pretty soon he started..out. I 
wasn’t goin’ to have him get away, so I 
made a dive for him:and: got: him by 
the end of the tail again. This time 
I left the front end, alone, an’ held 
him out at arm’s-length bythe tip o’ 
the tail. He curled up on himself an’ 
tried to reach me, but couldn’t quite 
make it. 

“So that was all right, but pretty 
soon he began to get awful heavy. It 
ain’t no fun to hold seventeen squirmin’ 
jerkin’ pounds out at arm’s-length very 
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long. I had hold with 
both hands, but he be- 
gan to sink lower an’ 
lower. It seemed to 
me Ed was a terrible 
while gettin’ down out 
o’ that tree. I was all 
in, and let him hang 
so low that he grabbed 
me by the boot! I 
yelled to Ed to hurry 
up an’ dropped the 
’ecoon again an’ kicked 
him loose. - Just then 
Ed got down and came 
running over. I got 
Mr. ’Coon by the tail 
once more an’ dragged 
him backwards over 
the ground to straight- 
en him out. Ed got 
the forked stick over 
his neck, an’ then the 
both of us managed to 
get the collar an’ chain 
on. 


+ E tied the chain 
short to the end 
of a pole, so we could 
hold him off while we 
led him home. He went 
along just like a danc- 
in’ bear on his hind 
legs, holdin’ the chain 
in his front paws. 
Sometimes he’d take a 
run and bite at the pole. Then he’d 
lay down and make us drag him. 
“We got him home all right and put 
him in a cage. After a few days he 
began to eat, but he never did get tame, 
an’ he’d never eat while you was lookin’ 
at him.” 
“What did he eat, Uncle John?” 
“Why, ’most anything you could 
think of. I fed him scraps from the 
table, meat, potatoes, fish, veg’tables, 
fruit and sweet stuff. He was spe- 
cially fond of honey or candy. I always 
thought they were great for field corn, 
but this one would generally leave that 
till last. I only found one thing that 
he wouldn’t eat.” 
“What was that?” 
“Shredded codfish. 
like the salt on it. 


I guess he didn’t 
evar Kites 


HERE came a short staccato yelp 

from somewhere out in the dark- 
ness. Little Snap jumped to his feet 
and stood with ears cocked still farther 
forward. Uncle John smiled in expec- 
tation and puffed energetically at his 
pipe. Silence a few moments, then 
“Yap! Yap!’—this time about a hun- 
dred yards further up the side of the 
mountain. The terrier tore off through 
the underbrush like mad, and we heard 
the rustle of the leaves grow fainter 
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Billy ’Coon takes his own photograph 


and fainter in the direction from which 
the barking had come. 

Uncle John grinned. 

“Got ’im goin’!” he said. 


Ws sat there a few moments longer, 

while the occasional yelping pro- 
gressed along the mountainside for a 
considerable distance. 

“Better follow ’em up a little,” an- 
nounced Uncle John, getting to his feet. 
That was what I was all too impatient 
to do, and we started off together, 
guided now and then by a shrill yap 
from old Nellie. Perhaps ten minutes 
passed in this way, when suddenly the 
barking changed key. 

OY Tee: 

Uncle John _ stood 
still, and I could hear 
my heart thump! 
thump! thump! 

oY Le YeenY Li 

“He’s up!” shouted 
Uncle John and started 
on arun. I was after 
him, smashing through brush, stum- 
bling over rocks, falling down and 
scrambling on again, trying to keep 
close behind that bobbing, blinking lan- 
tern. Above the racket of our travel 
the clamor of the dog was growing 
louder. 





At last we arrived, 
breathless and sweat- 
ing, where Nellie 
was dancing around a 
giant oak, looking up 
and barking as if pos- 
sessed. Little Snap 
was there, too, clawing 
and biting at the bark 
of the tree. The leaves 
still hung tight in a 
dense brown mass 
which baffled our flash- 
lights. 


SY oe to go up?” 
asked Uncle 
John. 

“No, you know more 
about it; you go up,” I 
answered. 

Fortunately, it was 
a pin oak, and the first 
scraggly limb was not 
far from the ground. 
I gave Uncle John a 
“leg-up” and he climb- 
ed slowly out of sight. 
Through the leaves I 
could see the searching 
beam of his flashlight 
as it rose higher and 
higher, and shifted 
from limb to limb. 
Surely he must be near 
the top by this time! 
Would he find a ’coon? 

After what seemed like an age, came 
the voice from above. “I see him!” 

Silence for a minute, then a rustling 
of the leaves far up in the top. Uncle 
John was shaking the tree! 

“Here he comes!” Uncle John must 
have thought I was miles away, judg- 
ing by the energy he put into that 
shout. I held my breath. There was 
a crash through the branches and a 
great furry body fell with a thump 
like a pumpkin almost at my feet. In 
a flash both dogs were on him, and 
such a fury as whirled about in the 
leaves I had never seen before. They 
rolled and tumbled and gnashed about 
with such violence that 
I could hardly distin- 
guish one from the 
other. Uncle John was 
shouting encourage- 
ment from the _ tree 
and coming down at a 
rate that proved hard 
on the cloth of his 
trousers. I pranced 
around the fight trying to get in a 
whack with my club, but dared not 
strike for fear of hitting a dog. Soon 
Uncle John was down. The ’coon be- 
gan to weaken a little, and as the an- 
tagonists drew apart for an instant a 
rap on the head killed him. 
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_ Snap was not in the rocks. 


Uncle John grabbed him by the tail 
and held him up. The little terrier 
made a leap, caught the ’coon by the 
throat and hung dangling in the air. 

“Let go, Snap!” 

But nothing doing! It finally became 
necessary for me to hold the ’coon while 
my companion gently pried the little 
fellow’s mouth open. 


B UT at last we were straightened out 

and ready to start on again, I 
proudly carrying the ’coon in a bag over 
my shoulder. We walked as at first, 
slowly, getting our breath and talking 
over the exciting events of the chase. 
Nellie was gone again, and Snap trotted 
by our heels. Three or four times we 
waited, and walked on again. Finally, 
as we sat on top of a ridge, we heard 
the welcome “Yap!” in the valley be- 
low. It was repeated twice at a little 
distance, and Snap departed like a shot, 
as before. Then came the change of 
key that I remembered from our first 
experience. 

“Treed!” said I, jumping up excited- 
ly. But Uncle John frowned. 

“Don’t sound right,” said he. 

I listened again. The barking seemed 
to fade away into the distance, then 
burst forth again with its original 
volume. 

“In the rocks!” grunted Uncle John. 

He rose and we went.toward the 
sound, but not so eagerly this time, as 
we expected to be balked. 

“We'll have a sweet time getting 
Snap to come out of the rocks,” grum- 
bled my companion. 

But when we arrived on the scene 
It was a 
vertical cliff of considerable height, 
rising on the far side of the valley. 
Nellie stood barking, with her body 
half-way in a crevice which 
ran upward and joined a 
horizontal crevice about the 
height of our heads. Ex- 
ploring with our flashlights, 
we soon found, to our joy, 
that the ’coon lay in full 
view in this horizontal crev- 
ice, about fifteen feet back 
from the edge. 


+ ET a stick and we'll 
poke him out!” I ex- 
claimed, suiting the action 
to the word. But Mr. ’Coon 
didn’t intend to be routed. 
He lay and growled and 
snapped savagely at the of- 
fending stick. After break- 
ing off the end of it so I 
could no longer reach him, 
I looked at Uncle John. 
“Why not put Snap 
in?” 
“Well, I suppose it would 
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be all right,” said he; “they can’t get 
out of sight.” 

The little fellow was digging indus- 
triously at the base of the cliff. I picked 
him up, set him in the crack, and told 
him to “Go get him!” 

He crawled forward on his belly. 
The ’coon showed a nasty 
set of white fangs and 
snarled. The little dog 
bared the broken remnants 
of what had once been a 
good set of teeth and snarl- 
ed also. The dog approached 
to within two feet of his 
enemy, who ‘backed up a 
little, growling. We step- 
ped aside out of the way. 
Advancing inch by inch, 
Snap backed the ’coon al- 
most to the edge of the 
crevice, when suddenly he bolted and 
jumped off! 

Nellie had him almost before he hit 
the ground, and an instant later Snap, 
with a yelp and a flying leap, was on 
top of them. Over and over they rolled, 
now one on top, now the other, alter- 
nating cries of ragee and pain from 
dogs and ’coon. Game though the dogs 
were, the varmint would have been 
more than a match for either of them 
alone. But with both of them to at- 
tend to, he was kept nipping from one 
to the other in self-defense, and could 
do but little damage to either. 


At dastste began to weaken. Snap 

got his favorite hold at the throat 
and. began. trying with all his tiny 
might ; to. shake; his bulky antago- 
nist. “At a word from Uncle John I 
grabbed Nellie by the collar, and Mr. 
’Coon received a quieting tap on the 
head. 





A good night’s work 





We pried Snap loose and examined 
our catch. He was a fine specimen, 
dark and already quite thickly -furred, 
although it was a bit early in the sea- 
son. Uncle John volunteered to carry 
him, but I insisted on his being put in 
the bag with the other. I swung the 
bag over my shoulder and 
grinned at Uncle John. The 
dogs stood looking up at 
him, panting and somewhat 
bloody, with tongues hang- 
ing out, but smiling, if ever 
a dog can smile, with satis- 
faction. 

“Guess we better head 
for home,” said Uncle John. 

And much as I hated to 
quit, I had to admit that 
we had had our share of 
sport. 

“Which way is home?” he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

I must confess I was twisted. Look- 
ing up at the stars, I soon discovered 
that Orion, with raised club, had ap- 
parently driven the Bull into the wrong 
corner of the heavens. But on second 
thought I reasoned that although it 
might be possible to find excuse for 
picking a quarrel with a compass, I 
could hardly accuse the stars of going 
astray. So I pointed to the south as 
indicated by the Hunter Constellation, 
which I knew must be the general di- 
rection of home. 

“Not so bad, son,” smiled Uncle 
John, starting off a little to the right 
of the way I had pointed. 

We trudged on in silence for a while, 
and I began to realize for the first 
time that I was a bit tired. Well, as 
we had done some pretty hard scram- 
bling, I was not sorry when we came 
out on the home clearing and looked 

down into the bank of fog 

which hid the humble out- 
lines of Uncle John’s cot- 
tage. With lengthened 
stride we slipped down the 
hill, and soon found our- 
selves at the door. Once 
inside, the first proceeding, 
of course, was to weigh 
the ’coons. The first one 
. stretched the spring balance 
* to seventeen pounds, and 
the second one to fifteen— 
just twice the weight of 
the little dog who had 
driven him out of the rocks. 


THe next day I partook 

with huge delight of 
the great ’coon dinner set 
forth by Aunt Martha. 
But why try to describe 
those good things, and tor- 
ture the poor reader with 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Fly Fishing Facts for Beginners 


Selecting Tackle and Learning to Use It 


ACH year there are a host of new- 
E comers in the fishing game, and 

unless they have changed consid- 
erably .since I started in, they are 
hungry for real information about 
tackle, trout, flies, and everything else 
connected with the sport. And unless 
the old-timers have also changed they 
are willing to give up a page or so in 
their favorite magazine to the begin- 
ners. So if you are an old-timer just 
skip this article, because you probably 
are familiar with everything I am go- 
ing to say; but if you are a beginner I 
promise you that you will find nothing 
but reliable advice and_ well-tested 
methods. 

First of all let’s assume that you 
want to take up fly fishing for trout 
this month; you couldn’t choose a better 
month for this splendid sport 
than the early summer as the 
chill is out of the air and off the 
water, both of which items con- 
tribute a great deal toward your 
personal comfort. Also there 
are a succession of hatches of 
natural insects on which the 
trout feed, and you will be able 
to see where the fish are lying 
as they rise to the surface for a 
fly, instead of guessing where 
they are. with indifferent suc- 
cess. Most of the advice to be- 
ginners that I have read, as- 
sumes that it is the first day of April, 
and proceeds to tell how to fish during 
the early season. Understanding the 
novice’s difficulties pretty thoroughly, 


I am satisfied that late May and June. 


are the right time for him to start fly 
fishing. The stream is down where it 
belongs instead of running over its 
banks; the water is clear, and the con- 
formation of the bottom is easily seen; 
the fish are showing themselves almost 
all day long; and last but not least, the 
real dyed-in-the-wool fly fishermen are 
out on the water, and they are the best 
medicine a beginner can take. 


ET me pass over the matter of se- 

lecting a rod with as few words as 
possible. The rod should be nine feet 
long and about five ounces in weight. 
It should be stiff and snappy, not limber 
and soft. Go to the most reliable tackle 
dealer you know and put yourself in 
his hands; if you have an experienced 
fly-fishing friend with you, he will see 
that you aren’t stuck. Either a taper- 
ed or a level line will do, the main 
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By VIRGINIUS 


consideration being whether it “fits” the 
rod. The stiffer the action of the rod 
the heavier line it will take. Here is 
where the experienced friend and the 
reliable tackle dealer must be trusted 
again. The only thing to know about 
the reel is whether it will balance the 
rod. There is no use in my writing 
pages about these matters, as you 
couldn’t hope to choose the right rod, 
reel and line after reading the best 
article in the world. I’ve tried it, and 
I know whereof I speak. 


Just let it be known that you want 
to take up fly-fishing and you will 
be surprised to discover how many fel- 
lows will be willing to help you, and 
help you conscientiously too. 
As I have said before, there are two 
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Here is an article written expressly for 
the person about to take up the fascinating 
sport of fly fishing. It was prepared by an 
angler of wide experience and the advice, 
if followed carefully, should prove a valu- 
able guide-post on the road to success. 


NULLA 


kinds of leaders—good ones and bad 
ones; the former are the only ones we 
shall consider. Don’t think of trying to 
economize when buying leaders, because 
it doesn’t work that way. The less you 
pay for a leader the more expensive it 
will be. For wet fly fishing you want a 
six-foot leader with one dropper loop 
not more than eighteen inches from the 
upper end. The average leader has a 
dropper loop about two feet above the 
lower end loop; this is wrong, as the 
flies are too close together and look like 
Siamese twins when you fish them. 
The lower fly should be played just un- 
der the surface, and the upper one on 
the surface. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, but as a general 
thing this method is the best during 
May and June. Early in April I sink 
both flies several inches under the sur- 
face, unless the fish happen to be feed- 
ing on the surface, which is not the 
usual state of affairs at this time of 
year. Tapered leaders are nice, but 
they don’t catch any more fish than 
very fine level ones—experts to the 


contrary notwithstanding. Supposing 
that you are buying from a reputable 
dealer who buys his leaders from Eng- 
land, the main consideration is to get 
light enough gut. 


AM certain that more fish are not 

hooked because of too heavy gut than 
because the wrong fly is presented to 
them. First-rate English leaders made 
of 3X and even 4X drawn gut will 
prove amazingly strong, and the novice 
will catch more fish because of their 
lightness than he will lose from their 
breaking under a strain. Dry fly lead- 
ers should be seven and a half feet 
long, and these should be tapered. 
They have a loop at their upper end 
into which the line is fastened, but are 
straight at the lower one so that eyed 
flies may be tied on. Don’t hesi- 
tate to buy first quality English 
leaders tapered down to 3X 
drawn gut; to use heavier than 
this is simply to put a handicap 
on yourself. The majority of 
good dealers carry English lead- 
ers, and it pays to insist on 
them. When someone shows me 
an American leader as good as 
an English one, I’ll eat crow 
gladly. 

Now for the flies. Everything 
I tell you about them will un- 
doubtedly be denied by some 
other angler. However, until you have 
had a year or two on the stream you 
will have to follow someone’s advice, or 
else waste an awful amount of money. 
There are two schools on the fly ques- 
tion: one of them says one fly is all 
you need (that is one pattern), and the 
other says you need every pattern that 
you can get. They are both wrong, as 
far as the novice is concerned. The 
one-fly fellow has to be extraordinarily 
expert in handling his one fly, much 
more expert than any beginner will 
ever be. The every-pattern man has to - 
be a millionaire, much wealthier than 
the average beginner will ever be. 
I’ve belonged to both of these schools at 
different periods in my angling educa- 
tion, and now I am that happy school of 
moderation, about half way between the 
extremists. 


YW ITHOUT further ado I am going 

to give a list of flies that the be- 
ginner in the eastern states can safely 
buy. If you live in the West I advise 
you to consult a local authority, as I 


am unfamiliar with the best flies out 
your way. 


Wet Flies 
Coachman... .. .aves. «heen, 10, 12, 14 
Cowdunig sa. . «mins erty Os. 12,14 
Catskill ....0.5neh a> ee 10, 12, 14 
Cahill... es.ocents 4.2 eee i012;.14 
Greenwell’s Glory’ sigi.7 ee.» 10, 12 
Black? Griotc: sae ee eee. 14, 16 
Mareh Brown s2222-2. . eee 10, Baye 

Dry Flies 
Royal Coachniani.. .in..e8 10 fanwing 
Cahill (oe eee eee. ss 12; 12 
Quill Gordon wien ce eee nn: > 10, 12 
Lady Beaverkill .ciy oct gees - 10, 12 
Black; Gnatiee. octet eee 14, 16 
Wickham’s: Fancy 50. 9e0- ee: « 10,12 
Whirling *Bine Dun... 10, 12, 14 


FTER each pattern I have mention- 

ed the size in which flies can be 
profitably used. With the above selection 
any good fly fisherman can come pretty 
near catching fish under anything but 
the most unusual conditions. Several 
sizes of the same fly are better than a 
lot of patterns in the same size. If 
fanwing Royal Coachman aren’t to be 
had, get some of the regular model in- 
stead; it’s a splendid fly under many 
conditions. As a wet fly it is a good 
one for native Brook Trout, but not so 
good for Browns and Rainbows. Of 
course there are dozens of patterns 
that are excellent, but the beginner has 
to stop somewhere, and I don’t believe 
he can improve on my lists a great deal. 
After he has paid for a few flies in 
each size of the above patterns, he will 
be willing to “lay off” for a while in 
order to give his pocket a chance to re- 
cover. Don’t buy cheap flies; pay the 
price and get good ones that will hold 
together. 


faye dry fly box will be satisfactory. 

No wet fly book will be. The best 
thing for a little money are the alumi- 
num boxes with felt pads in them for 
wet flies. The pads are superfluous, but 
the boxes hold snelled flies conveniently. 
A willow creel keeps the fish better 
than a canvas one, if it is lined with 
ferns which have been wet occasionally. 
A folding net attached to the coat with 
a button is the most convenient; those 
with elastics to hang around the neck 
are not handy for traveling through the 
brush. By all means get waders and 
brogues instead of rubber hip boots. 
In some of the army supply stores it is 
possible to pick up aviators’ waders and 
brogues for less than fifteen dollars. 
If these can’t be found, get a good pair 
of English light weights and then go to 


the poorhouse; 
little bottle for dry fly oil, fastened to 
the most convenient button with a 
leather harness, is very useful. A 
small brush is stuck in the cork; after 
painting the dry fly with oil, to keep it 
from getting water-soaked, blot the 
surplus oil off against your sleeve or 
handkerchief. I am sure I can safely 
leave you to the tender mercies of the 
tackle salesman for any other cute little 
articles you may decide you need. 

Now I could describe every single 
motion you would make in casting a 
fly. Then you could read every word I 
wrote several times over, learning, 
marking, and inwardly digesting with 
the utmost attention. This would per- 
haps require an hour of your valuable 
time. Then you could go out on the 
lawn and try to cast. After practising 
for another hour or so you might get 
the hang of it. On the other hand I 
can tell you to ask an angling friena 
to show you how to cast; this would re- 
quire several minutes. About ten min- 
utes personal instruction, and you 
would probably have a good idea of 
how it’s done. In spite of the latter 
method being the quickest, I am going 
to hit the high spots of casting, in case 
no angling friend is available. 


H OLD the rod in the right hand, with 

the thumb extended along the top 
side and the reel hanging down. Only 
use the forearm and wrist in learning. 
Remember, the forearm and wrist. And 
when you raise the rod to make the 
back cast, raise it right beside your 
face, so that it will strike the shoulder 
if you try to move it back too far. 
Those are the two most essential things 
to keep in mind, so I say them first. A 
cast is made by picking up the line that 
lies out on the water in front of you, 
throwing it back over your head, letting 
it straighten out in the air behind you, 
and then throwing it forward again on 
to the water. The line is picked up 
with a sharp snappy motion of the 
wrist and forearm, keeping the elbow 
tight against the side. Tie it there if 
you can’t remember any other way. 
When the rod is perpendicular, stop it 
right there. If you keep it near your 
face your shoulder will stop it for you, 
if you keep your elbow tight against 
your side. Then you stand still for a 
second or two in order to let the line 
have time to straighten out in the air 
behind you. If you don’t wait long 
enough, you will either snap off the fly 
or find it impossible to throw the line 
forward again. When the line has 
straightened out, move the rod forward 
sharply, until it makes an angle of 
about 45 degrees with the water, and 
wait for the line to fly out on the water 
in front of you. 


they’re worth it! A. 


Dee try to throw too much line at 
first; about twenty-five feet is plenty. 
Try to make the rod do the work by mov- 
ing it with a quick wrist motion. If you 
wave your whole arm, you won’t be able 
to make the rod work. Don’t wait too 
long for the line to straighten out be- 
hind you, or it will touch the water and 
lose its “life.” On the other hand wait 
long enough. Before leaving this mat- 
ter let me repeat: only use the wrist 
and forearm; keep the elbow tight 
against the side; don’t let the rod go 
further back than the perpendicular; 
let the line just straighten out behind 
you and then throw it forward again. 
We must consider the trout soon, or 
the editor will get nervous. Some years 
ago I used to atempt to tell beginners 
where to look for trout in a stream. I 
still do tell them, but in a slightly dif- 
ferent way: Look everywhere for them. 
If they are feeding on the surface 
you can easily perceive their stations 
in smooth water, although it takes a 
quick eye to catch the tiny splasb 
they make when feeding in fast water 
In general, fish around the rocks. That 
means not only the rocks that stick out 
of the water, but the ones that don’t 
also. Pay lots of attention to the banks 
of the stream if the water is fairly deep 
along them. And fish along the edge 
of fast runs, particularly at the head 
of a pool. Experience will prove the 
only reliable teacher in this matter, and 
she isn’t always infallible. It pays to 
fish all the water until you know just 
where to look—or rather think you do. 


Biest I am going to give you some 

hints on fishing with a wet fly. If 
there is one thing I am satisfied with in 
connection with trout fishing, it is that 
the best way to fish a wet fly is to cast 
it across the current and let it sweep 
down until it is directly below you; 
then cast again, covering a slightly 
different section of water. If you are 
in the middle of a large stream, cast 
first to one side and then to the other. 
Sometimes a fish will take a fly that 
sweeps over him from the right, but he 
won’t touch it if it comes from the left. 
There may be some good reason for 
this, but I don’t know what it is. Don’t 
pull the fly through the water any more 
than is necessary to keep a tight line. 
Always “keep in touch with your fly,” 
so that you can strike immediately on 
the indication of a rise. It is possible 
to strike too quickly when a really big 
fish is concerned, but as a general rule 
for the beginner strike as fast as you 
can. This doesn’t mean as hard as you 
can. The strike should be no more than 
a twitch of the rod, just enough to pick 


‘up any slack and move the point of the 


hook about one sixty-fourth of an inch 
(Continued on page 434) 
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Summer 
Shooting 


By C. S. LANDIS 


HE three or four months that now 

intervene between July and the 

opening of the shooting season 
need not be dull ones for the gun enthu- 
siast; he can find several legitimate 
marks for his weapon. 

The summer-shooters can probably be 
classified into three general divisions: 
Those who are interested only in shoot- 
ing; fishermen who would like to do a 
little shooting on the side; and automo- 
bilist and campers who run into count- 
less opportunities for rifle or shotgun 
practice. All these need to keep a gun 
handy. 

It is self-evident that the principal 
reason for shooting is for the fun we 
get out of it, and as summer-shooters 
are more apt to shoot for fun than 
for the good they are likely to do, any- 
thing of this kind ought to be incentive 
enough to be really worth while as a 
sport. And in most cases that is just 
what summer-shooting actually is. 

One of the most common forms of 
summer-shooting is woodchuck or 
groundhog hunting. Anyone who has 
ever tried it where “chucks” are really 
plentiful, knows that woodchuck-hunt- 
ing provides more actual rifle-shooting 
than any other form of field-shooting 
with the possible exception of squirrel- 
shooting. 


EER-HUNTING in most of the 
eastern states usually consists of 
three days to a week of the hardest 
kind of driving, or of watching along 
runways—usually a cold and dreary 
job at best, to every shot that is actu- 
ally fired at a buck, and yet there are 
hundreds of thousands of hunters who 
would rather go deer-hunting than eat. 
Woodchuck-hunting, on the other 
hand, provides the maximum amount 
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Rifle and Shotgun 
‘Need Not Remain 
Idle—There Are 
Splendid Possibilities in 





When properly loaded the Springfield sporter makes a very effective 
“chuck” rifle 


of shooting with the minimum amount 
of work. It is usually best in settled 
communities in the northern Middle 
Atlantic and New England states and 
southern Ontario, which are quite 
easily reached, and it is almost invari- 
ably popular with the average farmer. 
Therefore, “No Trespassing” signs hold 
no terrors for the chuck-hunter. 

“Chuck-hunting” is usually the real 
rifle-crank’s particular hobby, because 
the average “chuck” is a tough and alsa 
a wise customer. He is hard to kill, 
hard to stalk once he has been fired at, 
and he is hard to hit—and yet “chucks” 
are plentiful enough to provide almost 
unlimited shooting, in some localities. 
If you knew you would be sure to get 
anywhere from five or ten to even 
thirty or forty shots a day—and prac- 
tically every day, would you go hunt- 
ing? Of course you would. Well then, 
go “chuck” hunting most anywhere be- 
tween southern New York, and well up 
into Ontario and as far east as Maine. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and even 
Delaware provide a fair amount of 
“chuck” shooting as do also many of 
the western states—at somewhat dif- 
ferent varieties. 


.25 or a .30 caliber high-power rifle, 
or even a.22 rim-fire, if the “chucks” 
are tame, or if they are being shot along 
the bushy hills that flank rivers and 
creeks, make satisfactory weapons for 
woodchuck-shooting. A telescope sight 
is a wonderful help in aiming in ground- 
hog-shooting, and is well worth its cost 
because many of the “chucks” are so hid- 
den that they are hard to aim at with 
iron sights. 
The camera enthusiast will also find 
much to interest him in “chuck” shoot- 
ing. Most of the shots are out in the 


open, the weather is usually quite favor- 
able to photography and a 38-A or a 
small Graflex is not too heavy to carry 
along with the rifle on most expeditions 
of this character. It will record the 
details on many a hair-raising shot or 
stalk, or a good day’s bag that you 
would like to keep more than a mental 
record of. 


FEW early morning or late after- 

noon tramps with a rifle and camera 
in good “chuck” hunting territory are 
an experience that any outdoorsman 
will remember with pleasure. It is one 
of the few remaining varieties of rifle 
or field-shooting in which the shooting 
is the most prominent detail. 

Another subject for the summer- 
shooter is the red squirrel. In many 
places red squirrels are much more 
plentiful and almost as crafty as grey 
squirrels and are well worth hunting 
where there is nothing much to shoot. 
This is especially so when using the 
small caliber rifle. The “reddy” is 
hard to hit, “sassy” and more or less 
of a general nuisance, and is a good 
subject for the rifle nut who wishes 
plenty of woods-shooting and wants it 
when regular game including grey, 
black and fox squirrels are not in sea- 
son. 

The camper will have all the uses for 
a firearm that either a hunter or fisher- 
man will have and at the same time he 
will devise a good many that are more 
or less peculiar to the man who obtains 
a great deal of pleasure in merely 
cruising around in the woods and fields. 
It isn’t so much what he actually shoots 
or has the opportunity to shoot that 
makes his trip enjoyable as what he 
imagines he “might” get a shot at—if 

(Continued on page 441) 





Skill and coolness are prime requisites in this sport 


E came through the rapids one 

\X/ at a time each drawing over 

into the eddy at the bottom to 

dump out water and to watch the next 

man, hesitate at the top, shift for a 

position and then come charging down 
the watery stairway. 

The greatest danger of canoeing does 
not lie in not knowing how to swim. It 
is quite customary and popular 
for timid hearts and uninformed 
minds to murmur a dark warn- 
ing when a canoe is mentioned. 
This stupid fear is on a plane 
with the conventional fear of a 
snake—more people are killed 
from ingrowing toe nails than 
from snakes, unless it be from 
fright. 

Of course there is some dan- 
ger in canoeing—that is part of 
the fun. Two years before we 
had come down the Gatineau 
river—which flows from the 
height of land down to the city 
of Ottawa. 

At the “Recula” rapids there 
was a ten foot “cellar” and 
comber which turned “Doc’s” 
canoe completely over end for end— 
throwing him out the back way. That 
was all rigit—he got wet. But at the 
foot of the “Recula,” the whole channel 
of the river drove the canoe rapidly 
across a sma‘: circular cove and dropped 
it over the “Cat Path’—a tumbling 
twenty foot falls, to break it up on a 
pile of rocks. 


OC was stubborn—and would not 

leave the canoe to its splintering 
fate—he swam down stream after it, 
stuck with it and dragged it out just 
at the edge of the falls. The “Cat 
Path” would have made mince meat of 
him. 


cluded in this issue. 


the chapters 


Then there was the “Des Eau” rapids, 
fifty miles below the “Cat Path.” A 
shoulder of rock had piled up a mound 
of logs which threw the water to each 
side into deep shore channels. 

It was not a bad rapids and I was 
the only one of the gang who filled. 
I held the paddles in one hand and 
grabbed the canoe with the other. Cur- 
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Hubert Foote’s series of articles is con- 
This last paper gives 
the reader a vivid picture of real “white 
water” 
thrills of mascalonge fishing. 
voyage covered 1,000 miles, but we leave 
the party at Nottaway, believing that from 
that have gone before, 
one may secure a good idea. of the 
character of 


canoe work and _ describes 


the 
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rents were bursting to the surface in 
huge boils and sinking into whirlpools. 
It is always well to hold to the canoe, 
swimming with it down. through the 
rapids—many times I’ve saved it from 
breaking up on the rocks—so that when 
the canoe, caught in a whirlpool, sank 
as though pulled to the bottom by a 
rope, I went down with it, trailing at 
arms length like the tail of a kite. I 
could see the water getting darker as 
I went down. The channel was about 
twenty-five feet deep. The canoe 
stopped and I felt as though I was 
standing still in mid-air except that 
tangled cross currents tore at my arms 
and legs, in every direction as though 


the 
In all, the 


Quebec wilderness. up 
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Mascalonge 


Canoeing Thru Canadian 
Wilds—Conclusion 


By HUBERT G FOOTE 


to tear me apart and wrench the canoe 
and paddle from my grasp. 


A VAGUE light area far above 

showed the surface—in the dark- 
ness huge indefinite black forms shot 
towards me and passed. I realized that 
I was near the bottom and huge 
boulders were flashing past. There 
was the danger—of crashing 
against one of these grim “tomb- 
stones”—breaking arms, legs, 
ribs—forcing the breath from 
me. It brought me out of my 
dreaming and I felt my lungs 
straining for air. An upward 
current caught the canoe and 
flung us toward the surface—up 
through a fairyland of confused 
bubbles and froth. 

I had time for one big gasp 
of air; a comber closed over my 
head and I went down for an- 
other submarine ride, to come 
in the swirling, surging 

eddies at the foot of the rapids. 

Even in these cases the dan- 

ger was more in the circum- 

stances than in the canoe. Run- 

ning a rapids is a quick succession of 

urgent problems, problems that must 

be solved in an instant and then cast 

aside to make room for another one 

that rises in front. There is no time 

to think “Oh, how I wish I had made 

that portage.” It’s “Where now?” and 

before the question can be voiced it 
must be answered and on you go. 


ls a great fight—it’s much as it 

must have been in the old days of 
hand to hand warfare—in the bloody 
thick of it, with the thunder and strife, 
the crashing armor and the flashing 
steel on all sides. It was parry and 
thrust—guard and slash—now a strain- 
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ing backward and edging to one side— 
then plunging forward. I never wished 
to be out of it. A glorious abandon 
seizes you, thrills you through and 
through until your eyes gleam, your 
breath comes short, but strong—you 
swear, and dare the rocks to get you— 
and love them for their efforts. 

A white plume of spray screams up- 
ward at you, a slash of the paddle 
sends the canoe leaping to the left, 
passes it by inches and on the instant, 
a powerful backwater stroke pulls it 
sharply to the right and you slip past 
a huge round boulder which obstinately 
stands its ground against the straining 
current and grumbles and froths at the 
thin sheet of spray it throws over its 
shoulder. Grim white fangs threaten 
to rip a hole in you and grumbling 
boulders mumble a curse, and vow to 
break your back. 

And then as the last pitch drops to 
the stern and the churning, boiling wa- 
ters circle and swing in defeated eddies, 
your face cracks into a smile of exul- 
tation and victory and the triumphant 
scream of your “low-browed ancestors” 
rises to your lips. I’ve never known it 
to fail. It’s the all-pervading thrill of 
the conqueror —the thrill that. con- 
sumes the runner on the race track— 
the thrill that convention will not allow 
him to voice. 

Late in the afternoon we came to a 
rapid which we learned at Nottawa was 
called the “Snake.” Here the channel 
started from the left bank, swung cross- 
river to the right bank and there went 
over a seven foot falls while the rest of 
the water bent double and swung back 
to the middle where it twisted on down 
the rapids. 

At this sharp bend it was very diffi- 
cult to turn quickly enough to catch the 
current out into the middle. The mo- 
mentum carried the canoe towards the 
falls. The only way to make the turn 
is to swing the canoe broadside to the 
current before you hit the turn—then 
you are ready for a quick jump away 
from the falls. 

Schmidty was the last to come 
through. He started the turn too late 
and rode straight over the falls. A 
crash, and then a rolling rumble as the 
canoe bumped from rock to rock. The 
rocks tore both bow and stern bang 
irons off, stove in three ribs and broke 
one gun’ale. Schmidty said little, shook 








The canoeists in serious conference, poring over devious waterways. - 


the water out of his ears, scowled, and 
went back up to look ’em over again. 
While we collected his paddles, pack 
and seat out of the bay he packed my 
canoe up the portage and came down 
like an old timer. A mile, below, we 
made camp while Schmidty busied him- 
self straightening the kinks in his 
canoe and nursing his own bumps. 

It was a peaceful camp. Tomorrow 
we would reach Nottawa, the boom 
town where the Canadian National 
R. R. had crossed the Bell. Now we 
went through the well learned routine 
of making a comfortable camp with the 
feeling that we had made the first 
jump of the trip. 

Bill looked up from stirring a pot of 
stew: “Say, we ain’t had fish for two 
days,” he suggested. ‘“Where’s the 
‘Rope’?” He pulled our fishing outfit 
from one of the packs, moved down to 
the canoes and paddled slowly around 
the bend upriver. 

Three weeks ago upon our arrival at 
Kipawa, our jumping-off place, I had 
proudly pulled a new steel rod from its 
case and, lining up the “silk” and a 
pearl spinner, whipped it tentatively 
through a long clean cast out at the 
edge of a patch of lily pads in front of 
camp. There was immediate response 
in a slashing strike that tore a gurgling 
hole in the lake. That was the first 
and last strike to which my new rod 
ever thrilled. 

It bent beautifully in a clear, strong 
curve as the reel hummed and the line 
burned through the guides. The musky 
behaved nicely—he was of fair size and 
a good fighter but like most fish, was 
nice enough to change his mind before 
he reached the end of the line and turned 
off on another tack that allowed me to 
recover a few feet of silk. 


It was a rather pretty fight; he 
dodged, doubled, leaped. and sulked by 
turns., His dashes were strong, the line 
cut through the water like a bow string 
and his leaps shook the spinner like a 
dinner ‘bell. . 

One danger constantly threatened— -; 
numerous logs from the last boom were 
floating aimlessly about the lake. Two 
of these were floating placidly on my 
battle grounds. It took careful calcu- 
lation, some lively stepping and the 
devil’s own luck to keep that cutting, 
looping line away from these wan- 
derers. 

The bank here was cluttered with 
bleached barkless logs from former 
booms. Over these I was hopping like 
a maniac. I had never seen a “muskie” 
more reluctant to leave home for a “pan 
party.” 

Then it happened—no, I didn’t lose 
him—he didn’t get away (I wish he 
had). He was tiring—sulked repeat- 
edly and tore out only when he got so 
close that he could see I needed a shave. 

About this time I began to worry 
about landing him. I spotted a strip of 
open sand some fifty feet below camp 
where we had drawn up the canoes. I 
got him headed right and began a but- 
terfly progress over the logs. In my 
hurry to meet him half way I stepped 
too quickly on a green backed log that 
must have had a lease on its location 
for the last century—my feet took to 
the air and I came down scattered all 
over the place and sitting on the rod. 

The “muskie” must have thought I 
was trying to pull his teeth. The rod 
was broken in two places—making the 
reel control useless. I made a grab at 
the line at the tip—broke it and wrap- 
ped it around my finger. The “muskie” 

(Continued on page 426) 
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Angling for Common Fishes 


ROBABLY there is no fish known 

to the American continent (at 

least to the United States) so 
familiar to the average person as the 
bullhead. It is well distributed far 
and wide throughout our country and 
is always esteemed for its food value. 
It does not lay claim to greatness and 
never will. It-is unobtrusive and lives 
amongst its enemies as though. they 
were his pals; he loves them, or at 
least that-is the: way it seems. They 
love him, too, for his meat, but one 
would as lief eat hot mush right off the 
stove as a pickerel would be to gorge 
himself on Ameiurus. nebulosus what 
with the spines set straight out threat- 
ening gullet and stomach should. the 
attempt be made to swallow him. This, 
is not to say that some of the larger 
fishes do not make that foolhardy ex- 
periment, but the risk is so great that 
I doubt whether it is tried save.only 
in isolated instances. I have seen a 
six-pound large-mouth bass taken on a 
live frog that was being trolled close 


The Bullhead 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


to the bottom that had two five-inch 
bullheads in its mouth, half swallowed, 
half digested, the tail of one sticking 
out at one corner of the mouth and 
another tail decorating the other side 
of the countenance. True to the in- 
stinct to swallow everything they take 
as food head first, this bass had 
done so. 


T the time I do not remember well, 

but I think the spines were lodged 
in the throat, although the heads and 
part of the bodies were decomposed or 
digested. This is either proof of what 
gluttons bass will be (for he had 
seized the frog evidently for food) or 
he probably thought it well to swallow 
something to push the bullheads down 
much-as we would swallow dry bread 
to. remove a bone in the throat. It 
is.-probable that various of the fishes 
do--at one time-or another consume 
bullheads—although I should think that 
one. attempt in this-direction would be 
aplenty; and ‘it teaches a lesson that 


no fish should ever forget if he knows 
what is good for him. I was told by a 
certain gentleman that he found at 
one time a six-inch bullhead in the 
stomach of a large bass taken in Can- 
ada that was completely surrounded 
with grass, so that it formed a ball “as 
large as my fist.” It was the belief 
of this fisherman that the bullhead had 
darted into the grass and the bass 
had seized the spiny one, grass and 
all, and had contrived to swallow it. 
Some enterprising writer would at once 
seize upon this as basis for a story of 
how a bass seized a bullhead, wrapped 
it around with grass and then swal- 
lowed it to prevent having his stomach 
ripped up with the serrated pectoral 
spines. 


UT we who are prone to examine 
into the stomach contents of every 
large fish we catch are sure of one 
thing—that rarely indeed will you find 
trace of a bullhead in the “bread bas- 
ket” or “container” of any of the large 
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fishes. The bullhead is to the watery 
world no doubt what the porcupine is 
on land. It is possible that animals 
know enough instinctively to let the 
creature go his own sweet way or else 
they have tried once and will never 
try again, for experience is a grim 
teacher. But occasionally a voracious 
fish will manage to do away with a 
bullhead, and on land it is said on good 
authority that the bear can deftly in- 
sert a paw under the porky, throw him 
on his back and eat him on the half 
shell without any harm resulting. There 
are ways and means in everything. 


oo says of the spines of the 
catfishes: “The catfishes or horned 
pouts have a strong spine in the pec- 
toral fin, one or both edges of this 
being jagged or serrated. This spine 
fits into a peculiar joint and by means 
of a slight downward or forward twist 
can be set immovably. It can then be 
broken more easily than it can be de- 
pressed. -A slight turn in the opposite 
direction releases the joint, a fact 
known to the fish and readily learned 
by the boy. The sharp spine inflicts 
a jagged wound. Pelicans which have 
swallowed the catfish have been known 
to die of the wounds inflicted by the 
fish’s spine. When the catfish was first 
introduced into the Sacramento River 
of California it caused the death of 
many of the native Sacramento perch 
(or rather bass) which fed on the 
young catfish, and the latter, erecting 
their spines, caused the death of the 
fish by tearing the walls of the stom- 
ach.” It is said that these very small 
catfishes of the South and the Middle 
West, known as mad-toms, are provided 
with a poison gland at the base of the 
pectoral spine which conveys poison to 
the wound inflicted by the fish on its 
victim. However true this may be as 
applying to the so-called mad-tom, or 
stone cat, the same does not apply to 
the bullhead. He will puncture you 
without conscience if you meddle with 
him, but that is his inalienable right. 
But the wound resulting is not vicious; 
it is just a delicate reminder — ver’ 
delicate! 


Sour know the bullhead by the name 

of “horned pout,” a polite name for 
it in the East; some call it “the small 
brown catfish,” but mostly it is just 
plain, every-day bullhead. But al- 
though it belongs to the catfish family 
it is by no means a catfish, as catfishes 
go. For instance, the channel catfishes, 
Ictalurus, grow to mighty weights in- 
deed, some having been taken in the 
MississippiRiver that have weighed one 
hundred and fifty pounds or more. The 
blue cat, Ictalurus furcatus, is found 
in the southern part of this country 
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and is highly esteemed as food and is 
a commercial fish of iniportance. A 
channel cat to compare with it is found 
in the Great Lakes region, tending 
here and there eastward and westward 
into Canada that is known scientific- 
ally as Ictalurus lacustris. There is 
also a catfish known as the willow cat, 
Ictalurus anguilla, that also grows to 
a large size. The bullhead is diminu- 
tive compared with these catfishes and 
rarely goes over eighteen inches in 
length, if that, although some writers 
have asserted that this length is some- 
times reached by the fish under favor- 
able conditions, with plenty of food at 
its disposal. In weight it will probably, 
at maximum, reach to three or four 
pounds. A two-pound bullhead may 
on the average be considered a large 
one. 

Time was, in our youth, when the 
bullhead was scarcely known in the 
windows of our public markets. Now 
they occupy a prominent place beside 
the halibut, the lake trout and the sal- 
mon. Only one of the common fish that 
are found in the markets exceed it in 
price and that is the crappie, or, as it 
is more commonly known, the croppie. 
Bullheads with the skin taken off com- 
mand some rather fancy prices; the 
flesh is sweet and some prefer it to 
trout or bass; they would “rather have 
bullheads any time.” 


qe average person is much set 


against this fish because its “looks” 


are all against it. But when the head 
is taken off and the skin is removed and 
the fish, as red as beefsteak at times, 
is passed on to a cook who knows the 
culinary art from A to Z, and when it 
finally comes to the table and is served 
up as nothing short of a delicacy, one 
is prone to utter: “Why, who’d ever 
believe it!” Just that same old boy’s 
fish, the fish of our youth and that we 
still spend many a moonlit night afish- 
in’ for with what joy one can only real- 
ize who has spent many of these hours 
at the brink of the mill pond, the creek, 
the river or the lake. In preparing the 
bullhead for the table the skin should 
always be removed, although it is sur- 
prising that most of the bullheads used 
as food which are caught by the fisher- 
man himself are fried with the skin 
on. It is very simple to skin out a 
bullhead. Drive a spike in a tree and 
hang the bullhead on it, back toward 
you. With a sharp knife cut a ring 
through the skin around the neck and 
then straight down the back to the tail, 
also cutting in around the back fin. 
Now ring around the tail and then cut 
straight down the belly. The skin is 
now started up at the neck with the 
thumb and the forefinger; it is seized 
with the pliers and by a swift move- 


ment is stripped off down to the tail. 
With a little practice one is able to skin 
the fish in a few minutes. 


qh bullhead never did lay claim to 

being a fish extraordinary. He is 
the every-day “person” of the stream. 
He is not touched up in an exquisite 
and becoming manner with lavish col- 
ors in orange, gold and Javender. As 
a gem of the stream he is a stick-in- 
the-mud. He thinks a long time before 
he moves once; and as he moves along, 
and one looks on, one is forced to stifle 
a yawn, so peaceful and sleep-provok- 
ing is he. Be a creek or brook ever so 
humble, be it muddy, there the bull- 
head will establish itself and flourish 
until it is lifted high and dry onto the 
bank by a youthful Walton armed with 
the remnants of a cane pole, a cotton 
line of dubious caliber and a pickerel 
hook thereto on which angleworms in 
liberal number are displayed. The bull- 
head never questions the size of the 
hook; and if ten angleworms are used 
instead of one he will die peacefully 
even if he lies there on the bank of the 
stream in the hot summer sun for an 
hour or more before he passes on into 
the land from whence no bullhead re- 
turneth. 

One of the most humorous bits of 
writing ever done by George W. Peck, 
one-time Governor of Wisconsin, con- 
cerned itself with the bullhead. It can 
hardly be equalled. Of the bullhead he 
wrote: 


“The bullhead never went back on a 
friend. To catch the bullhead it is not 
necessary to tempt his appetite with 
porterhouse steak and an expensive lot 
of fishing tackle. A pin hook, a piece 
of liver and a cistern pole is all the 
capital required to catch a bullhead. 
He lies upon the bottom of the stream 
or pond in mud, thinking. There is no 
fish that does more thinking, or has a 
better head for grasping great ques- 
tions, or chunks of liver, than the bull- 
head. His brain is large, his heart 
beats for humanity, and if he can’t get 
liver a piece of tomato can will make 
a meal for him. It is an interesting 
study to watch a boy catch a bullhead. 
The boy knows where the bullheads 
congregate, and when he throws in his 
hook it is dollars to buttons that in 
the near future he will get a bite. 


‘THE bullhead is democratic in his 

instincts. If the boy’s shirt is 
sleeveless, his hat crownless, and his 
pantaloons a bottomless pit, the bull- 
head will bite just as well as though 
the boy is dressed in purple and fine 
Jinen, with knee breeches and plaid 
stockings. The bullhead seems to be 
dozing on the muddy bottom and a 
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Bad Smoke! 
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A Few Comments on the Prevention and Fighting of Forest Fires 


WY Y HEN the last of the snow has 
gone and the balmy breezes 
announce the definite arrival 

of spring, the season of the “bad 

smoke” is at hand to stay through the 
summer, and to those of us who make 
the timber lands our temporary or 
permanent habitat this warning 
of nature must not go unheeded. 

On every beaten trail, port- 
ages, and in many of the out- 
of-the-way places in the bush 
country, we find meny specific 
warnings that have been posted 
by the Foresters in a human 
effort to bring to our minds 
more clearly,. by word and pic- 
ture, the great caution we must 
exercise when handling fire in 
the woods. We, who love the 
forests, heed these warnings, for 
they represent the effort of the 

Department of Forestry to preserve 

for us the great wilderness lands that 

form our “happy hunting grounds.” 


At the same time, we know that 

every year the main trails are 
beaten by more tenderfeet, dudes and 
“would-be” campers, whose interest in 
the forests are limited only to the brief 


apt to occur, 
our forests 

up to 
signs in our woodlands. 
man is he who is careful and thoughtful. 


By STAG MURRAY 


stay that their meager vacations will 
permit. What care they, these city- 
bred “sports,” if the trail they leave 
behind is a charred, smouldering mass 
of fallen monarchs? With the opening 
up of new highways through our wood- 
lands, still another menace comes to 
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During vacation time forest fires are most 
Help the rangers to save 
living 
printed on the 
The best woods- 


from destruction by 
instructions 


the 
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our attention. The careless auto-camper 
who, knowing that a few hours will find 
him far away, leaves his campfire still 
burning as he “steps on it’ with a 
shrug of the shoulder and a light “It’ll 
die out by itself.” 

When selecting the site of your camp 
this year, whether it is to be the vast 
wilderness lands or relatively near to 


civilization, there are several very im- 
portants points which should be ad- 
hered to. 


lee first of these is the taking of a 

Forest Fire Insurance Policy to 
cover any possible loss of personal 
property. Secondly, choose for 
your camp location the point of 
a long, narrow peninsula that 
juts far out into a river or lake. 
Shallow water for about ten 
yards out from the shore is an 
added advantage which I will 
illustrate later. Take the nec- 
essary time to cut a clearing at 
least fifty feet wide behind your 
camp, from water to water. 
This clearing is called a “fire- 
belt.” While I agree that a 
cozy little camp in a shaded 
grove is the most picturesque, 
the experienced woodsman will confirm 
the advisability of this precaution. 


THIRDLY, dig a pit near your camp 

that is big enough and deep enough 
to hold all of your essential provisions, 
etc., putting the removed earth in a 
neat pile near the edge of the hole. 
Cover this pit with some logs or plank- 
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ing, to prevent falling into it by acci- 
dent, and this precautionary measure 
is completed. Should the emergency 
arise, or should you have to leave camp 
for a week or so, throw your duffle 
into this pit, shove some loose dirt on 
top of it and then, should your entire 
camp be destroyed by fire, you will find 
your provisions have not been in the 
least harmed. 


HESE three measures are intended, 

of course, as a precaution against 
fires that originate elsewhere and have 
gained such momentum that they 
cannot be stopped. No “neck of the 
woods” can be considered safe from 
such unforeseen conflagrations which 
are to be looked for 
everywhere during 
the months of dry 
weather. 

Fires will often ap- 
pear in country 
which is_ absolutely 
uninhabited. Their 
origin is most mys- 
terious, and we are 
often at a loss to ex- 
plain them. In an- 
swer to such queries, 
Dame Nature herself f 


; I 
suggests that she UU 


might have been 
cuilty. Lightning, we 
know, has often been 
known to appear in 
perfectly clear 
weather, especially in 
the mountainous 
country, and to such 
premature appear- 
ance of this electrical 
phenomenon we may 
rightly lay the blame 
for many fires. Then, 
too, though very rare- 
ly, meteors have been 
known to cause fires 
by their sudden drop 
from the heavens into 
thickly wooded areas. Birch trees, 
however, are probably the most fre- 
quent offenders of all natural “fire- 
bugs.” 


HE bark of both the silver and the 

white birch is highly inflammable, 
and when two trees cross each other, 
so as to form a point of friction when 
a heavy wind blows, there is grave 
danger of flames breaking out which 
will be fanned by the strong breeze. 
The fringe of bark, curls, etc., are 
quickly ignited and in no time the 
fire will spread to other trees close by. 
Woodsmen often pause, while on the 
trail, to cut down one of two such 
trees that cross. Merely another pre- 
cautionary measure, but well worth 
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the effort. Rain drops have been said 
to act in the capacity of a burning 
glass, by serving as a medium of con- 
centrating the sun’s rays on a dry 
leaf. While I have never seen this 
occur, I have heard of it many times. 
The premature evaporation of the 
rain drops seems to be the only nega- 
tive argument. 


Rok the most part, however, forest 

fires are the direct result of care- 
lessness on the part of campers. Signs 
in the woods instruct the reader to 
“PUT YOUR FIRE OUT BEFORE 
BREAKING CAMP!” but it is an 
actual fact that there are many 
campers who do not know how to put 
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Map showing course of bad fire 


their fire out. In the first place, they 
most often build it right on the 
ground, not considering that the ages 
have laid a heavy layer of leaves 
which are slowly but surely turning 
to peat. A hot fire burns itself down 
into this and a few buckets of water 
hastily thrown on it to put it out only 
serve to kill the flames. The hot 
embers, far below the ashes, are left 
unnoticed. ‘“It’ll die out,” and that 
is all. Yes, but will it? Nine times 
out of ten it does, but the tenth time, 
when it smoulders and smoulders for 
days, finally breaking out into a 
ground fire, then taking to brush and 
finally the trees, is one time too 
many! 

When it comes time to move camp, 


dig up the ground around the fire 


_ and throw the earth over the wet sur- 


face cinders after you have used 
water. Stir up all the cinders, turn- 
ing up every live coal you can find, 
and mix them all with dirt. The little 
trench you have dug around the fire 
will prevent any spread, even if there 
is by chance an afterglow. 


THE problems of dealing with a 

forest fire are many and for the 
most part dependent upon local topo- 
graphical features. If a fire is rag- 
ing up the west slope of a hill it is 
well to start a back fire as near to the 
top of the hill from the east slope as 
you dare go. At the same time fell 
all small firs, ete., 
away from your back 
fire. If this work is 
quickly and intelli- 
gently done the body 
of the fire will burn 
itself out when it 
meets the approach- 
ing flames of the back 
fire. Do not attempt 
back-firing unless the 
wind is favorable, else 
you may only serve 
to add to the original 
blaze by increasing 
its proportions. Fire 
generally travels in 
the smaller fir trees, 
spruce, balsam, pine, 
cedar and hemlock, 
only taking to what 
large trees grow up 
between the _ small 
ones.. 


H 
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aviator’s goggles 
are a good thing to 
have with you, for 
even though they may 
be warm about the 
eyes the protection 
they afford from the 
stinging gases is worth the discom- 
fort. 

Before attempting to fight a fire en- 
deavor to thoroughly saturate your 
clothing with water. This will increase 
your heat resistance and also prove a 
great protection from sparks. Also try 
to get a towel, soaking wet, to wrap 
around your face and head. If possible, 
wear gloves and shoes with heavy soles. 
One experience in dealing with a forest 
fire will be sufficient to convince even 
the most pessimistic of the wisdom of 
such precautionary measures. 


O not attempt to fight fire if you 

have a weak constitution or weak 

lungs, for the heat and smoke will soon 
(Continued on page 442) 





Salmon into Adirondack waters 

has proved an interesting as well 
as a successful experiment. Although 
these fish will not propagate without 
some good-sized stream or mountain 
river in which to deposit and hatch 
the ova, artificially planted in a lake 
or pond of any dimension they soon 
attain a fair weight and afford excel- 
lent sport through May, June, July and 
August. 

Being rapid growers, the second year 
after installation, provided yearlings 
have been originally introduced, speci- 
mens will be taken averaging a pound 
and a half to two and possibly three 
pounds. The third and fourth year 
individuals of five and six pounds’ 
weight will not be uncommon. The 
largest I ever saw brought to net in 
stocked waters tipped the scales at a 
trifle under eight pounds, and was a 
bright fish in prime condition. 

Land-locked Salmon are voracious 
feeders. Fresh-water smelt form an 
invaluable food supply and promote 
rapid development. By planting the 
eggs in some sheltered inlet during 
June, a lake or pond will soon become 
plentifully stocked and the salmon will 
prosper famously. As a trolling bait, 
smelt cannot be excelled and are often 
taken from the stomach of a captured 
fish to be used for this purpose. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Salmo Sebago is his lack of fas- 
tidiousness in regard to the lure you 
put before him. In May and June he 
rises savagely to a fly and will also 
take a spoon baited with worms or a 
minnow. Later in the season, when the 
temperature of the water has increased, 
he will not, of course, take a fly so 
readily, but fishing with a spoon or 
gang always produces good results. 
Quite often he is caught with a drop 
line at a buoy; yet his feeding grounds 
are habitually near shore or around 
some shoal, and not many are taken in 
deep water, according to my own ex- 
perience. 


T's: introduction of land - locked 


THE proclivity of land-locks to bite 

well throughout the season, coupled 
with the fact that they cannot propa- 
gate without rapid water, however, 
soon tells on their numbers. In order 
to obtain continuous good fishing, re- 
stocking should take place at least 
every three years. If this is neglected, 


When the Witch Hobble Blooms 


How a Ouananiche Was Landed Under Trying Conditions 


By PAUL VB RAN DRETH 


the fourth or fifth years subsequent 
to the original planting, they appa- 
rently are caught off or die out. Speci- 
ments, known as “slinks,’’ which must 
correspond in a great measure to the 
kelts of the sea salmon, commence to 
appear. When these are first observed 
it is usually an infallible sign that the 
fish are running down, and that it is 
time to restock with a fresh batch of 
yearlings. 


HE following excerpts taken from 

an old state report are of interest 
in connection with this splendid fresh- 
water game fish: 

“There are at least two well-marked 
races of Salar Salmon which do not 
enter the sea but live permanently in 
fresh water. Both of these differ from 
the Migratory Salmon in several par- 
ticulars: they are smaller, their eggs 
are larger, they retain the parr marks 
much longer, they are more subject to 
disease attending the egg - producing 
season, and the young grow more 
rapidly.” 

“The Ouananiche of the Saguenay 
River country is the farthest removed 
from the typical sea salmon, by its 
very much smaller size, larger fins and 
different pattern of coloration. 

“The larger of the two land-locked 
salmon of the United State is found in 
the four rivers of the State of Maine 
—the Presumpscot, Sebac, Union and 
St. Croix. Here the weights vary con- 
siderably, spawning fish ranging all 
the way from three pounds to ten or 
twelve pounds, while occasional indi- 
viduals reach twenty-five pounds. The 
Sebago form is the one that has been 
introduced into the Adirondack lakes 
and other New York waters. Spawn- 
ing begins late in October, but is at its 
height in November. Eggs are shipped 
in January, February and March, and 
the fry are ready for planting in June. 

“This Salmon has been introduced 
into New York waters from Maine, and 
appears to have become established in 
several localities.” 

Being limited in my observation of 
land-locked salmon to a certain body 
of water in the Adirondacks which 
offers no facilities for natural breed- 
ing, I cannot dispute the above state- 
ment. It seems perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that these fish should be- 
come permanently established where 
the right conditions exist, and a lake 


is fed by a large rapid-flowing stream. 
The Raquette River, which empties 
into Long Lake, Hamilton County, ap- 
pears to my mind an ideal spawning 
ground for Salmon. But, on the other 
hand, the inlets of the vast majority 
of Adirondack lakes are small and 
narrow, with mud bottoms. The lake 
above mentioned is thus equipped. 
Although its dimensions are large, its 
chief source of water supply arises 
from springs. In such waters the only 
safe method to insure land-locked Sal- 
mon fishing is to restock regularly. 

From the first time I hooked and 
netted a land-locked salmon I have 
held for this fish the greatest admira- 
tion. He is, without doubt, one of the 
gamiest fighters that swim in fresh 
water. A salmon never nibbles or 
pecks at a bait like a lake or speckled 
trout. Whether is a fly, spoon, or 
gang, he takes it in whirlwind fashion, 
very often nearly jerking the rod out 
of your hand. Once hooked, he fights 
chiefly on the surface, making long, 
basslike rushes, and coming clear of 
the water in beautiful spectacular 
leaps. 


G EVERAL times, when reeled up 

fairly close, I have seen a fish jump 
and land in the bottom of the boat— 
a rather startling if undeniably con- 
venient performance! He never gives 
up the battle until completely exhaust- 
ed. Quite frequently, when you think 
he must be about “all in” and ready 
to net, you will discover he is simply 
getting his wind to renew the conflict. 
After he is captured and laid out in 
basket of fresh ferns, he is indeed a 
sight to gladden the heart of a fisher- 
man. The iridescent silvery under- 
parts, the velvet black spots, dusky 
fins, olive-green back and lemon-yellow 
eye form an enchanting color scheme. 
In larger specimens, those weighing 
over four pounds, the head is typically 
salmon, with a prominent hook on the 
under-jaw. Land-locks are delicious 
eating. The flesh is light pink in color, 
the quality firm, the flavor rich and 
sweet. Broiled, fried, baked or boiled, 
a salmon offers a most appetizing re- 
past. Rainbow and Cut-Throat trout, 
which were also introduced into the 
lake where the land-locked salmon were 
planted, never appealed to my palate 
in comparison with the above. Their 
introduction, moreover, was not a suc- 
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Drawn by Courtenay Brandreth 
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“Next moment a land-locked salmon broke water in a dazzling leap” 


cess. Neither species ever bit well, 
although they grew to considerable 
size before finally disappearing. 

About half a mile from the lake I 
have been referring to, where the sal- 
mon planting proved such an indisput- 
able success, there is a small body of 
water which I will call Beavertail 
Pond. Into this some/time ago were 
introduced, among other things, in- 
cluding Brown and Rainbow trout, a 
few cans of land-locked Salmon year- 
lings. They yielded good results for 
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several years, and then appeared to 
gradually die out, until only an occa- 
sional individual was taken and most 
people forgot there were any there. 
One afternoon in May, not very long 
ago, I visited Beavertail Pond with the 
purpose of catching a mess of speckled 
trout. I went alone, and land-locked 
salmon were as far from my mind as 
anything could possibly be. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had forgotten, like a good 
many others, that there were ever any 
in these particular waters. Before I 


returned to camp that evening, now- 
ever, I had a battle with a salmon 
that outdid anything in the line of 
fresh-water fishing I have ever had the 
good fortune to experience. 

It was an overcast day, threatening 
rain, with a heavy gale blowing from 
the south. As I rowed across the big 
lake to the landing of the “carry” that 
led to Beavertail Pond, the white-cap- 
ped waters came tumbling under the 
bow of the boat, tossing her about in 

(Continued on page 439) 


Touring with Raymond Spears 


Practice for Touring; Comfort and Efficiency on a Long Trip Depend Upon Your 
Selection of a Proper Outfit and the Skill and Facility with Which You Use It 


T often happens 
that one finds peo- 
ple in a car on the 
way from ocean to 
ocean, to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, or 
going on tours 
thousands of miles 
long who have 
never camped out 
over night, but 

expect to cook by the wayside, who 

have never traveled anywhere, and yet 
guessed an outfit together, and who 
have undertaken an _ extraordinary 
journey with just the most casual ex- 
pectation of finding everything exactly 
to their notion. A hodge-podge outfit, 
too many hats and not enough wraps, 
too little bedding and too many extras. 

I have discussed many phases of 
touring in this series. The problems 
that arise are numerous. Advice as to 
outfit, suggestions as to what to seek, 
things to look out for—a general view- 
point can be given. In the last analysis, 
no two automobiles are alike, the needs 
of one man are the luxuries of another, 
small children and fat men, handsome 
women with complexions to conserve 
and experienced girls, all vary with 
their requirements. And even an old- 
timer, one with more or less experience 
in varied conditions, like myself, can 
hardly hope to make all his points ab- 
solutely clear for the individuals whose 
needs are determined by personal 
likings, the regions to be visited, the 
model of his car and the experience or 
lack of experience of his family. 

I should like to insist that those who 
plan a tour lasting more than ten days 
or so make a preliminary test of their 
equipment for camping and touring. 
This is worth a good deal of considera- 
tion. There is a great deal of oppor- 
tunity for practice trips, if one but 
makes a search for it. 




















ONSIDER, for example, my own 
experiences. In order to try out 
my sleeping outfit, the tarpaulin, the 
running-board bed, the folding cot, the 
waterproofed tent, the camping appa- 
ratus, I have at various times gone out 
after an evening meal, found a place to 
pitch a tent and spent the night with 
just the beds, shelter, and bedding. 
Summer months, especially, are good 
for these kinds of trials. The effort 
can especially be made by all those who 
have Saturday and Sunday for their 


own devices. With friends, we have 
sallied forth on Saturday afternoon 
and returned in time on Monday morn- 
ing for the clock-pushers to be on the 
job, with a camp breakfast for fuel. 
And if one finds this suggestion a bit 
in conflict with the usual family habits 
—what will the actualities of touring 
without previous exact and comprehen- 
sive experience prove to be? 

I believe that the best way to learn 
camping, and especially automobile 
touring camping, is to go at it delib- 
erately, thinking on all phases of the 
subject, keeping a note-book to record 
service given by various types and 
kinds of equipment, advantages and 
disadvantages. The real test of an 
eastern camping equipment is how it 
stands up under the conditions of a 
three-day downpour of rain. The test 
of a desert outfit is how it stands up 
under the test of a forced stop thirty 
miles from water, in a dry-gale sand- 
storm, or under the deluge of an arid 
Jand cloudburst. The test of a Con- 
tinental Divide equipment is how it 
proves up in an August or a July bliz- 
zard. And the Transcontinental Outfit, 
or any outfit with a _ straightaway 
2,000-mile service before it, is proven 
by the way it packs on an automobile, 
as well as how it stands up under 
various weather tests. 


BECAUSE no two outfits can be 
alike, any more than any two 
parties of tourists are alike in require- 
ments, advice can merely clear away 
the worst difficulties by helping the 
planner to foresee what is coming. I 
can hardly imagine any one heading 
for a strange country in an automobile 
who will not find himself changing his 
mind. For the average automobile 
camper of no previous experience, it 
would be a tremendous help just to go 
to the local tourists’ camp ground, or 
to the nearest camping place, and spend 
a number of nights sleeping out. And 
for the experienced traveler, going into 
a region of weather, geological, high- 
way and other conditions novel to his 
experience, not to look ahead and to 
develop his outfit accordingly is to 
neglect the teachings of his own ex- 
perience. But beware of theory; try 
everything out before definitely adopt- 
ing it. 
All the sporting magazine depart- 
ments know the newcomers to the out- 
doors who plan to go to the far-back 


wilderness, and propose to carry an 
army rifle and a 45-caliber “side arm,” 
revolver or automatic, “for protection.” 
And every experienced hunter knows 
that a 22-caliber rim fire rifle is the 
most useful of “all around firearms,” 
while the “side arm” is generally (and 
without warrant) illegal, despite the 
United States Constitution. In all 
equiping, the problem is to have the 
right things for the people who are 
to use them for certain kinds and types 
of service. 


HE United States has, without es- 

timating too exactly, more than 
forty kinds of automobile touring. 
They range from hotel and restaurant 
wanderings from resort to resort, from 
city to city to downright trail cutting 
and shoveling in the wilderness. The 
huge lunch hamper for a picnic, with 
a lump of ice for the salad, and double- 
bottles to keep things hot may weigh 
sixty or so pounds for one meal. The 
grub box of the vagabond will be only 
the same size, in cubic measure, for 
carrying weeks of provisions. Those 
who contemplate long camps in far- 
back mountains beside two-rut trails 
cannot afford space for the bulky hand- 
some and special-occasion things. 

Beware, therefore, in the short-trip 
practice that the big basket full of a 
dozen kinds of things to eat. for one 
Supper, or a supper and breakfast, 
doesn’t take up space that should be 
used for a ham, a few cans of corn, a 
jar of thick, satisfying jam, and other 
articles for the simple meals of the 
wayside. A lunch in Bear Mountain 
park, on the Hudson, is one thing; a 
lunch beside Bear River, Utah, is quite 
another thing. The picnic in the Cats- 
kills of a day’s duration would hardly 
be satisfactory if it had only the bread, 
butter, fried potatoes, broiled rabbit 
and a can of black coffee that is enough 
for a wilderness meal. 

The fancy meals of the picnic give 
way to the plain, simple, rapidly cooked 
meals of the wayside on a long tour. 
A good deal of waste time and waste 

(Continued on page 436) 
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The Sonny Boy Fishing 
Contest for 1924 


Conducted by Forest and Stream to Encourage 
Casting with the Rod, Reel and Artificial Lure 
Among the Coming Generation of Sportsmen 





1. This contest is open to boys not over eighteen years of age. 

2. The fish submitted for competition must have been caught by casting with rod, reel and artificial lure. 
Fish caught by trolling or on live bait are not eligible. 

3. Fish caught on Private Preserves or those taken from ponds, pools or streams of State or Federal 
Hatcheries are not eligible to competition. 

4. An affidavit witnessed by two reputable citizens must be filled in and in our hands within two weeks 
after fish is caught; stating the weight, the length—(measured from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, 
to the tip of the tail) girth—(measured just behind pectoral fins). Photographs should if possible accom- 
pany affidavit; also a drawing made by laying fish on piece of paper and tracing its outline. 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 


Ist Prize in each class will be $25.00 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 
2nd Prize in each class will be $15.00 worth of tackle also to be chosen by himself. 
3rd Prize in each class will be $10.00 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 


CLASSES OF FISH 
SmatL MoutrH Brack Bass 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the season and caught in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


Larce MoutH Brack Bass 
(Northern Division) 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the season in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


LarceE MoutH Brack Bass 
(Intermediate Division) 


Caught in the States of West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas, Oklahoma, between the legal opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


LarceE Moutu Brack Bass 
(Southern Division) 


Caught in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Louisiana, between the legal opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that this statement signed by me before two witnesses, is truc. 
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Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


NATIONAL RECREATION CONFERENCE 


ORE than half a century ago there gathered 

a handful of men dedicated to the preserva- 

tion of the great outdoors—to preserve for 

man and youth the song of the birds and the 

murmur of the brook, and as an expression of their 

purpose and their hopes was born FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


Today, more than fifty years later, the President 
of the United States calls an outdoor conference 
which attracts world-wide attention. From every 
part of America come men and women respond- 
ing to the call, once again dedicating themselves 
to carry on this work. The President wants to 
preserve for posterity the hardy American, the 
American in whose fibers surges the love of fish 
and game—the American who pulsates with the 
glorious joy of clean living in the great out- 
doors:+: 4s. 

It is gratifying to FOREST AND STREAM to see 
the entire nation, led by the President, coming into 
the outdoors. Gratifying, too, is it to read on 
the Permanent Committee such names as George 
Shiras, Charles Sheldon, Dr. John Merriam— 
names well known, respected and loved in FOREST 
AND STREAM homes—names of those who through 
FOREST AND STREAM have made their distinguished 
contribution to the outdoor traditions of this 
America in which we live. 

There is also the name of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was appointed by the President 
as Executive Chairman of the conference, and it 
is fitting that the son of a distinguished father, 
who was so closely associated with FOREST AND 
STREAM, should carry on the work begun so long 
ago. 

The President wants America to stay young; he 
invites industry to partake of recreation, to join 
the building of the utensils of civilization with the 
spiritual glory of forests and streams, to keep 
clean and unsullied in the heart and the soul of 
America the traditions of the pioneers. .. . 


More than fifty years ago it was but a voice in 
the night, a vision of a handful. Today, it lives to 
see a rich and golden fruition of its aims and its 
hopes. . . . Today, it lives to see the official head 
of the nation call to man and boy the whole coun- 


try over to come outdoors, to hunt and fish and 
play and know the everlasting joy of a true birth- 
rignt.9em a. 


And it is fitting that every soul in America 
should respond to the President’s call, for America 
is the outdoors and the outdoors is America. 
Of all the distinguishing characteristics between 
America and the rest of the world, our outdoor 
life is the dominant one. Here, we have learned 
to persevere; here, we have found the tolerance 
that is America. . . . Here, with fish and bird and 
game we have learned the spiritual association 
between man and these. ... Here, the courage 
that is America is born and it grows. . . 

We look back fifty years and we see an America 
of vast open spaces. Yes, the stampeding herd 
of buffalo is gone, the howl in the night of the 
coyote is partly stilled. The prairie hut has given 
way to paved boulevards and speeding railroads. 
Marble structures mark the spot where pioneers 
in covered wagons crossed the trail. Monuments 
are these all to the America of the outdoors. .. . 

Yet there is so much that is left to us to live 
with, so much to preserve and to keep for our- 
selves and those who are to follow. . . . FOREST 
AND STREAM’S earnest hope is that the President’s 
Conference will bring to the seething city and to 
the quiet hamlet, to the mountain top and to the 
valley—wherever man and boy lives in America, 
the golden companionship of the outdoors. . 
that to every factory and every home and to every 
counting room, the traditions made beautiful by 
that handful fifty years ago may be brought home 
with such force and effect that they may live for- 
everinc.. 


WOODS-HUNGER 


HERE is no hunger like woods-hunger. It 
owns no time and place, and is not respective 
of man and his frailties. It comes suddenly, 
swiftly, like the passing of a shadow, and when 
it has enveloped man it leaves him sick at heart 
and estranged with the lures of the city. It has 
something of the craving of the exile, the dreams 
of the refugee, the poignant yearning of the ab- 
sent, yet it is not a feeling of homesickness but 
rather a spiritual thing that haunts like the loss 
of a friend or a favorite book or a pipe of long 
acquaintance. Angler, hunter, explorer, natural- 
ist, gold-seeker—these men feel it like no other 
men. Something calls like “one perfect music.” 
Poets sing of this wild longing as the song of the 
Red Gods. And yet they may be right—no one 
can explain it. 


Great events have come from unconsidered 
trifles, and woods-hunger may sweep like a ghoul 
from a simple incident. The city throbs with in- 
cessant roar and dissonances, but down in the ma-. 
sonic canyons men walk the ebb and flow of the 
mortal current, and among these men are those 
whose soul may be winging to a fugitive excur- 
sion far from the frets of cities and men. A flock 
of ducks swinging into the northern blue pringe 
a tidal flood of memories, a deer hanging in the 
door of a butcher shop produces the hunt fever 
or a tank of live trout can send every fisherman 
away with heartache and old desire. Of such things 
is the stuff of woods-hunger. 
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And then, in all its poignancy of feeling, comes 
the hunger for the silent places, the whisper of 
forest winds, the magic of solitude. An innate 
being crys silently for the smell of rain-wet ever- 
greens along some white-capped river, the smell 
of the cook-fire and the birchbark smudge, the 
aroma of tobacco from pipes whose strength is 
famous over the trails. A peace broods over the 
timbered landscape and rolling river, the clean 
sky, the men of the forest—a ‘‘quietude and con- 
fidence of which Isaiah speaks.” There is a sorcery 
of sunlight and shadow in the long day, a witchery 
of silver and sable and breathing silence all the 
long night. Down in the city the soul weeps for 
such as this. 


And up in those lost miles unshaved men speak 
out of the heart to one another as brothers. There 
are no strangers, no questioning eyes as in the 
skeptic city. The wood things and woodsmen— 
they are one family. Nature has no secrets, for a 
friendly spirit pervades all living things. This 
unexplainable quality of man and nature—this the 
city cannot give and it is what man craves. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS YIELDING AN 
UNTENDED HARVEST 


HE history of abandoned fields in the south- 
ern Appalachians, where the land has been 
put to agricultural use for a time and then 
left idle, very clearly shows the practicability of 
continuous production of the hardwood timber of 
this region, according to the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. By both seed 
and sprout reproduction the valuable species com- 
pete vigorously for the openings in the forest and 
quickly reestablish the stands of poplar, chestnut, 
locust and less common species; while on southerly 
slopes pitch pine and short-leaf pine have a good 
representation. These second-growth stands have 
been found by the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station foresters to produce in thirty years trees 
ninety feet in height, and on sites of this excellent 
character to yield a cord of wood a year to the 
acre. 

Here is a forest that can supply not only con- 
struction materials, but stock for furniture, veneer, 
cooperage, tannic acid and pulp, in addition to ties 
and telephone poles. The diversified character of 
the forest qualifies it as a source of raw material 
for a wide range of wood-using industries and, 
furthermore, assures those industries a consequent 
protection from the results of some of the catastro- 
phes common to a more uniform forest. This, it 
should be remembered, is untended reproduction 
and growth under accidental conditions of stock- 
ing. With forestry practiced here, materially in- 
creased yields are certain. 


BIRDS TO BE BANDED AT MOUTH OF 
YUKON 


IRD-BANDING operations will be a feature 
B of an expedition now on its way to the mi- 
gratory wild-fowl breeding grounds south of 
the mouth of the Yukon River in Alaska. This 
expedition is being financed by two members of the 
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party, and is in charge of Olaus J. Murie, who has 
been engaged for some time on studies of the dis- 
tribution and habits of the native caribou in Alaska 
for the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is believed that 
the expedition will afford not only an excellent 
opportunity for studying a great number of breed- 
ing migratory wild fowl in their summer homes, 
but also for banding a large number of ducks and 
geese on this great breeding ground. If such birds 
are later taken during the hunting season in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada and the United States, 
valuable information regarding their routes of 
travel and their wintering grounds will be ob- 
tained. The expedition’s route is by the govern- 
ment railroad to Nenana on the Tanana River, and 
thence by dog-sled 800 miles to the mouth of the 
Yukon. The party is now well advanced on the 
last lap of this journey. 


AMERICAN OLYMPIC RIFLE TEAM 


S a result of the three-day tryout on the 

Marine Corps Rifle Range at Quantico, a 

team of American riflemen has been selected 
to represent the United States in the International 
and Olympic Matches to be held at Chalons and 
Rheims next month. The personnel of the team 
and the scores upon which they were selected are 
indicated on the attached list. 


Dinwiddie is a 17-year old Washington High 
School student, one of the youngest boys to ever 
win a place on an International Team against shots 
of long experience and established reputation. 
There were 26 contestants for the 12 team places 
and those numbered many of the foremost riflemen 
of the United States. 


Following the selection of the team, the members 
immediately began intensive training at Quantico 
and will sail for France about May 30, arriving 
there in time to take part in all the marksmanship 
events. 


REDWOODS LEAGUE SAVES ANOTHER 
GROVE 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made by Dr. 
John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie 
Insitution of Washington and head of the 

Save the Redwoods League, that through the 
generosity of a resident of Massachusetts another 
splendid grove of California Redwoods, or Sequoia 
sempervirens, has been preserved. The tract is in 
the heart of the Humboldt State Redwood Park, 
about 45 miles south of Eureka, California. It 
comprises 113 acres and contains some of the larg- 
est Redwood trees of this region, many of these 
giants being from 10 to 15 feet in diameter and 
from 200 to 300 feet in height. There are several 
ideal camping spots in this grove, which is located 
on the banks of the South Fork of the Eel River. 
The citizen who furnished the funds that made 
possible the saving of this grove refused to have 
his identity made known, asking that he be desig- 
nated simply as ‘a resident of Massachusetts.” 
After purchasing this tract the Save the Redwoods 
League immediately deeded it to the State of Cali- 
fornia to be held for all time as a public park. 





Kamp Kitchens, Kooking and 
Kamp Fires 


ERHAPS no angle of camp life 
Pp is thought of more frequently 

and less thoughtfully by the 
average camper than the culinary de- 
partment. Upon a trip being planned, 
someone is sure to say, “I’ll get the 
bacon and beans,” while in their minds 
there arise visions of fry- 
ing-pan and coffee-pot. I 
honestly believe that if you 
were to take the frying-pan 
and coffee-pot away from 


the “ordinary outer,’ he 
would almost starve, at 
least suffer untold incon- 


venience and agony for lack 
of proper (to him) cooking 
utensils; and as for a fire— 
any heap of smouldering 
wood that will burn an- 
swers the purpose. 

To feed a man plenty in 
the out of doors is easy— 
just remember the “bacon 





and beans’’—but to feed 
him properly is another 
thing. To get up a meal 


is also easy, but to keep 
getting up different meals 
of well-cooked food, is the 
height of attainment in 
camp life; anyone _ so 
blessed is at once, and for 
always, in demand by those 
who are less fortunate, 
which means those who are 
too indolent to learn how, 
for to become a good camp- 
cook is a comparatively 
simple task for anyone, if 
they but follow a few basic 
principles. No camp can 
pick up Mr. Horace Kep- 
hart’s classic, “Camp Cookery,” and 
follow it half way without becoming 
a passable camp cook. 

The first requisite of a camp cook 
is a knowledge of fires and the woods 
that make them. Ask the average 
camper what kind of a fire he wants 
and what he wants it for, baking, boil- 
ing, or broiling, and the chances are a 
hundred to one that he will answer, 
“Oh, just a fire will do.” But does it? 
Some woods burn better green than 
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dry, while others burn slowly with 
great smoke, and others quickly to a 
fine ash and no coals. For baking one 
needs a high, hot fire with no smoke; 
boiling requires a steady, slow-burning 
and low fire, while broiling is best done 
over a bed of coals from hardwood 
timber pulled from the main fire to a 
mere handful. 

Just a word in regard to the various 
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Over Log,for Old 
Fashioned Fry Pan. 


Figure 1 


woods one may use. A good plan is to 
leave the resinous, “poppy” woods alone 
at all times. In cooking they are 
bound to shower the pots and pans 
with ashes and sparks, while in the 
camp-fire they demand constant atten- 
tion to avoid danger. Standing dead 
wood is the material from which to 
gather your base, with punk from the 
heart of a rotten stump or a handful 
of birch-bark shavings, stripped from 
the trees in passing, to start it off. 
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Stone Fire Range, with 
Flat Stone Top and ~ 
Built Up Chimney. 


Build your cook fire small and your 
camp fire safe. Good cook-fire woods 
are birch, hard maple, pignut hickory, 
black jack oak, and white oak (dead), 
while hemlock and pine are “poppy,” 
cedar and balsam blaze firecely but give 
little heat, and are therefore “trash 
woods.” 

In the accompanying drawings I 
have attempted to give an idea of a 
few of the various fires, 
kitchens, etc. 

Nessmuk (Fig. 1) —the 
“Father of Modern Camp- 
ing” and leading exponent 
of going light, whose 
“Woodcraft” should be not 
only owned but read and 
re-read by every lover of 
ForREST & STREAM, was the 
inventor of the “log range,” 
which in the dry season or 
flat lands becomes the 
“ground” or “trench range” 


the “stone range.” These 
three are shown at the top. 

The Dingle-Stick (Fig. 1) 
is for the noon-day lunch- 
eon or the “one-meal-quick- 
stop.” A stick thrust in the 
ground at an angle, sup- 
ported by a short crotch or 
rock under its lower end 
and weighted down. 

The Camp-Crane (Fig. 1) 
is built as shown and should 
have the uprights standing 
about 4 feet or 4% feet 
above the ground to avoid 
bending. 

The Log-House Fire (Fig. 
1) gives a splendid draft 
and a quick hot fire if made 
of the proper woods, care- 
fully split, such as green 
hard maple or birch. 

Reflector Baker Fire (Fig. 1)—A 
three-foot upright back wall of green 
logs, a small, high-burning hot fire 
about six inches in front and the Baker 
set about three feet before it. 

Over-Log (Fig. 1), is a favorite trick 
where one has been foolish enough to 
carry along the old fashioned fry pan, 
or for the quick stop. Build your fire 
upon one side of a fallen log (not too 
dry), and fry from the opposite, rest- 
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ing the handle of the fry pan upon the 
log, thus saving the fingers from a 
scorching. 

Stone Fire Range (Fig. 1), is com- 
pleting the stone range by adding a 
flat stone to the top and building a 
laid-up stone chimney. 

Indian Fire (Fig. 2). The logs are 
laid in a circle with one end coming to 
a common center where the fire is 
started and as it burns the 
further or outside ends are 
shoved forward thus saving 
the task of cutting fuel. 

Raised Laid-Up Stone 
Fireplace With Crane and 
Grate (Fig. 1), is an ideal 
of outdoor luxury and only 
permissible in very perma- 
nent camps. The floor of 
the fire place is raised to 
stove height, i. e., about 28 
inches, with the outside of 
stone and center filled with 
dirt or sand. An iron camp 
grate covers the top, the 
stone chimney carries the 
smoke away and the crane 
extending across completes 
an outdoor fireplace that 
will remain long in the 
memory of all who have 
used them. 

Teepee’. (Fig. 2), is a 
quick fire to build, the 
sticks are stood on end— 
should not be over an inch 
in diameter in starting— 
their tops coming to a com- 
mon center, leaving plenty 
of air space between and 
when touched off will be- 
come a miniature blast 
furnace in a few seconds. A 
splendid way to start any 
fire. 

Folding Grate (Fig. 2), an iron camp 
grate with separate legs having a 
curve or slot at the top in which the 
grate rests, that can be easily driven 
into the ground without damage to the 
grate itself. 

Camp Fire (Fig. 2), back and ground 
logs of about five foot green logs, on 
which the fire is built. As the bottom 
log burns down and drops out, a fresh 
log is placed on top of the others which 
slide down in turn. The high back 
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throws the heat deep into a tent. Such 
a fire built with the back against an 
upstanding rock is perfect, for the rock 
will radiate heat when the fire itself 
is but a bed of coals. 

Folding Stove and Oven (Fig. 2), is 
a combination of camp grate having 
back and two sides, with a reflector 
baker that hangs to the back. This is 
a good all around wood burning camp 
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Refrigerator, 


Figure 2 


stove, but is somewhat heavy, as sold, 
and can be greatly reduced in weight 
if you build your own and substitute 
the ordinary baker. 

Hole in the Ground (Fig. 2), is the 
way to bake beans when sunk below 
the ashes of the camp fire. Line the 
hole, bottom and sides with ashes—the 
best non-conductors of heat—held in 
place by a lining of stone, then fill the 
bottom with hot stone, a layer of cold, 
your vessel, more hot stone, a layer of 
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cold, covered by a blanket of ashes and 
green grass topped by a flat rock to 
cover the hole. 

Barrel Oven (Fig. 2), is a nail keg 
or barrel—set in a clay bank, on the 
side of which next to the closed end is 
a six inch square “cutout” on which a 
chimney is built. After the barrel has 
been covered, a fire is built inside, the 
barrel is burnt out and a clay oven is 
the result. To make an 
oven of this type, cut the 
keg in half, lengthwise, to 
within eight inches of the 
closed, or chimney end. 
Take two pieces of sheet 
iron, one the length of the 
cut and four inches wider 
than the widest part of the 
keg, and the other an inch 
higher than the half cut, 
made down just back of the 
chimney hole to meet the 
lengthwise cut, set the 
lower half of the keg (hav- 
ing the chimney) at the 
closed end, lay your largest 
sheet of iron to form a 
shelf the length of the keg, 
set the smaller piece of iron 
on its edge just back of the 
chimney piece and against 
it, lay the upper half of the 
keg in place and after 
covering with mud, burn 
out above and below the 
iron shelf. You then have 
a perfect oven with the 
shelf extending its depth 
and the chimney closed 
from it at the far end. 

Camp Refrigerator (Fig. 
2), is simply a box within 
a box, the inner covered 
with tin, each having a lid, 
the outer box being punched 
with holes bored on its sides, and in the 
center of the top of which is set the 
larger or “horn” end of a funnel. When 
closed you can either place the box in 
shallow running water or have the 
water run down from the top thru the 
funnel, around and over the inner box, 
which, by the way, has shelving to fit 
the taste and needs. 

Just a few hints. When you build 
your fire or outdoor stove, try to place 

(Continued on page 433) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


An Airdale With Piscatorial 
Instincts 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM enclosing a couple of rather un- 

usual pictures of an Airdale owned 
in town which may be of interest to 
you, aS you may not have seen any- 
thing of the kind, and these pictures, 
no doubt, will explain themselves. 





Awaiting his chance 


I might add that these were taken 
a short distance from town in a creek, 
and I believe the fish being caught are 
suckers, which come up this creek in 
quite large numbers in the spring of 
the year. Dr. WALDO H. Murray, 

Camrose, Alberta. 


Another Tale of the Last Flight 


of Pigeons 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Wa much interest and pleasure I 
have just read Mr. S. B. Dow’s 
letter in FOREST AND STREAM of date 
May, 1924. 
Mr. Dow is indeed a remarkable man 
and I wish him years of life; may he 


enjoy his shooting and outdoors many, 
Many seasons. 

I was particularly impressed with 
his remarks pertaining to the wild 
pigeons. 

When I was a boy in 1878—I was 
nine then—I had been using a gun for 
about one year. At that time I lived in 
Haywood County, Tennessee. A boy 
friend named Lewis Hart and I wit- 
nessed a sight I had never seen before 
nor since. We were out hunting rabbits 
and other small game. We entered a 
wood that really was a creek bottom, 
several thousand acres in extent. While 
resting, we heard a terrible roar and 
presently there came over us a dark- 
ness that obscured the sun and really 
frightened us, boys that we were. 
Looking up we saw what seemed mil- 
lions of pigeons. We began to shoot 
up into them. I cannot remember how 
long the flight was on; it seemed a 
long time before the sun began to shine 
in those parts. Well, here is where our 
veracity has been questioned, not at the 
time, but in after years. We picked up 
pigeons we had shot and piled them on 
one hill. I do not remember how many 
there were, but I know we had to go 
home and procure a one horse spring 
wagon with side boards and we filled 
it to the top. 

The negroes and others on the fence 
picked pigeons until they were ex- 
hausted. We salted them down and 
we had pigeon served in every imagi- 
nable way. I have not seen a drove of 
wild pigeons since and I suppose this 


one was a part of the one Mr. Dow 


speaks of, last seen in 1878. 

I enjoy FoREST AND STREAM; those 
sportsmen who frequent my office get 
the copy and it really helps them. 

Dr. Pratt H. ANDERSON, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Elk Conditions in Montana 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE old mountains certainly look 
good to me after a winter in New 
York. There is more snow in the hills 
than there usually is at this time of 
the year, and there are great numbers 
of elk on the open hillsides near the 


river every morning and evening. The 
deer and mountain sheep are also down 
on the lower levels, getting the first 
green feed that is shooting up this nice 
warm day. 

The winter here has not been espe- 
cially hard, but a number of late storms 
have prolonged it, making the dawn 
much later than usual, and as a result 
we have lost some elk. 


Sa 





The prize captured 


One of the forest rangers who have 
been on game patrol in this district 
told me that he had found about forty 
elk, mostly calves, that did not come 
through the winter, and he estimates 
the loss at about 100 head. As the gal- 
latin herd of elk numbers over 3,000 
head, this would be about 3% winter 
loss, which is not serious, yet it is 
greater than we have had from this 
cause for several years. 

The days are warm and sunny now, 
and at the rate the snow is leaving it 
will not be long until the whole range 
is green again. 

ERNEST MILLER, 
Salesville, Mont. 
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Another Homing Dog 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


JUST read today of “Bobbie, the 

Homing Collie,” and it gave me a real 
thrill to read of his wonderful adven- 
tures, and the most interesting part of 
all, probably, is how Bobbie obtained 
his food. As Steffanson would put it, 
he “lived off the land.” His natural 
aptitude for making friends in his mas- 
ter’s café no doubt saved him, for evi- 
dently he made friends on his way home 
and they, perceiving he was hungry, 
fed him. 

I was relating the story of Bobbie to- 
night to Joe Groseclose, who is a great 
lover of dogs and of humanity, and he 
told me of another homing dog. 

Several years ago a family named 
Cook near here left for Missouri in a 
wagon. They had a faithful old dog, 
just a common cur. He no doubt was 
a guard dog, as the family lived away 
over on a hill by themselves and he had 
learned to look upon humanity with 
suspicion and distrust. Instead of a 


friendly wag of the tail he showed them 


his bristles and his teeth. 

The family was on the road twelve 
weeks to Missouri and found a new 
home, but lost their dog, for twelve 
days after the dog left Missouri he 
arrived at his old home place (Vir- 
ginia). He was nearly starved and 
exhausted. Possibly he had no food at 
all on the entire journey, as he had 
none of the instincts of a wolf for 
finding food and none of Bobbie’s for 
asking it. 

Dr. A. B. GRUBB, 
Cripple Creek, Va. 


The Desert 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ONCE a year I go to the desert. I 
go there to cleanse my system of 
its year’s accumulation of egotism, 
superficialities and that veneer of sham 
and gloss that seems necessary (?) in 
this day and age to the business life of 
the city man. I try to time my arrival 
at the desert to that period just before 
dusk, when the sun is topping the 
highest peak of a western sand moun- 
tain, and the first purple shadows ap- 
pear at its base. I turn my car facing 
west, stop my motor, get out and sit 
on the north running-board. I stretch 
my legs and cross my feet in the sand 
and, taking off my hat, lean my head 
back against the body of the car. Fold- 
ing my arms across my chest, I close 
my eyes in complete relaxation—and 
there fades from my mind all mental 
contact with the world I have just left 
behind, and in which I have been forced 
to remain for the past year. 
I slowly open my eyes to see the last 
rays of the sun shooting skyward from 
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behind a bare mountain of sand and 
rock, making the sky ablaze with gold 
shading to coral, pale yellow blending 
into blue and purple, deepening towards 
the east to almost blackness; and 
shining through this dome, faintly, 
heralding the oncoming of a desert 
night, I see pin-point lights flicker, come 
and go. Up in the draws and canons, 
out on the promontories, down the 
sides of the sand mountains, and on 
out across the desert, from west to 
east, I see reproduced, except for the 
gold, the colors I had but a moment 
before seen in the sky above. 

I close my eyes again in respose, and 
for the third time see it all over again, 
through vivid mental impressions, or 
negatives, the soft colors, always blend- 
ing, and night settling down over the 
desert. When I open my eyes I am 
washed clean. I harbor no thought of 
ill-will against any soul; meanness, lit- 
tleness, badness, and sadness even, and 
worry, have no place in the world; 
they are non-existent; struggle and 
strife are things apart. I am brought 
from my reverie by the weird yelp of a 
coyote on a sand hill to the west, sending 
forth across the desert wastes his plain- 
tive call to his kind. I get up and 
stretch my arms in appreciation of my 
new-felt happiness, and make ready 
for a night on the desert sands—the 
night that comes once a year, out there 
beneath the stars, and alone. 

Dr. W. LUTHER HOLT, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Ling 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N ow that the fishing season is on, 

and tales concerning the large ones, 
which got away, are being told by both 
amateur and professional fishermen, I 
have a story that might interest at least 
a few readers who, like myself, are 
“fools for fishing.” 

This last summer, while in the north- 
ern part of Wyoming, I heard tales 
concerning the wonderful fishing in 
Dinwoody Lakes, which are situated 
about sixty-five miles west of Riverton, 
Wyoming. The lakes happen to be on 
the Shoshone reservation, and in order 
to fish there it is necessary to get a 
permit from the Indian agent at Fort 
Washakie. Needless to say, we secured 
the permit, and after several miles of 
almost impassable roads reached our 
goal. Frankly, the trout fishing was 
worth the whole trip, but it is not of 
trout fishing that I want to tell you. 

The lakes are inhabited by a fish 
known to the natives as Ling. It 
sounds like a Chinaman, looks like a 
snake, and is really nothing more than 
a specie of Molva Vulgaris, from the 
family of Gadedae. I know because I 
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The ling, commonly called stock fish 


looked it up. I shall never forget the 
first one I hooked. I sincerely believed 
that I had landed one of the freakiest 
freaks of fishdom, and proudly dis- 
played it to an old-timer, who told me 
that the lake was full of them, and 
that they were really good to eat, pro- 
viding, of course, that you didn’t see 
it before it was prepared for the fry- 
ing-pan. The encyclopedia says that 
it is found from Spitzbergen southward 
to the coast of Portugal in abundance. 
Its original home was in the North Sea. 
It seems that they come in close to 
the shore during the winter months, 
and large quantities are caught by 
casting out long lines. The fish are 
usually salted and sold under trade 
name of “Stock Fish.” Large quanti- 
ties are consumed in Germany and 
elsewhere during the season of Lent. 
The liver, which is perhaps the most 


~ peculiar thing about the fish, is used 


by the poorer classes in Germany as a 
medicine. A queer coincidence is that 
it is also used by the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Indians for the same pur- 
pose. They consider it a delicious tid- 
bit when fried or roasted over the coals 
of an open fire. 

Another queer thing is that the size 
of the fish has no bearing whatsoever 
on the size of the liver. For instance, 
you may get a ling three feet long and 
the liver will be very small; again, the 
fish may be only a foot and a half and 
the liver will be as large as your hand. 
Just why this condition should exist 
I have never been able to learn, nor 
have I been able to find out how the 
ling brings its young into the world. 
I have caught them during the spawn- 
ing season, but never yet have I dis- 
covered anything that resembled an 
egg; neither have I ever seen a ling’ 
minnow under six inches in length. I 


talked with a number of old Indians, 
who have lived in that country for a 
good many years, but none of them 
ever remember of seeing the eggs of a 
ling. If the ling is really a ling, and 
it undoubtedly is, and its original home 
was in the North Sea, it seems to me 
that it would be a salt-water fish, and 
I would like to know how it found its 
way into the water of the Big Wind 
River and tributaries. I have never 
seen nor heard tell of the fish in any 
of the other western states. There is 
something fishy, as well as_ snaky, 
about this fish called “Ling,” and I 
would like to know more about it. 
PAUL JONES, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Vaccinating Dogs 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE dog lovers of America are about 

to be struck the most vicious blow 
that has ever been dealt an unoffend- 
ing people. The movement has already 
been launched in the city of Detroit, 
Michigan. We are asking you coopera- 
tion and the aid of every dog publica- 
tion and sporting magazine in North 
America to broadcast our message, as 
a warning to all kennel clubs through- 
out the land not to let the measure get 
a footing. 

The biological laboratories claim to 
have developed a vaccine which will 
immunize dogs against rabies. Rather 
strangely, however, the effects of this 
vaccine are said to last only about one 
year. The purpose of the vaccine mak- 
ers, however, is to secure the passage 
of laws throughout the land to require 
the yearly vaccination of dogs. What 
a flourishing business this will build up 
for the makers of vaccine! They were 
contracting with the veterinarians of 
Detroit to sell the vaccine at seventy 
cents per vial, and it takes two or more 
vials to vaccinate a dog weighing over 
forty pounds. If they have to subsi- 
dize public officials to put the measure 
across, of course, this can be added to 
the price of the vaccine. 

Rabies existed long before Biblical 
times. Although a fearful disease, it 
never received much attention from 
dog owners, as it was so rare that a 
dog was ever afflicted with it. It was 
likewise rare in the city of Detroit un- 
til the salesman from a certain vaccine 
firm came to the city, interviewed the 
veterinarians and the Commissioner of 
Health, and then, almost miraculously, 
nearly every dog in Detroit became 
rabid over night. 

The laws of Michigan, authorizing 
the Health Department to establish a 
quarantine in such cases and order all 
dogs restrained or muzzled, were not 
ample to meet the situation, at least 


they were not availed of. The Com- 
missioner of Health forthwith had an 
ordinance prepared requiring all dogs 
to be immunized against rabies before 
licenses would be issued therefor. The 
veterinarians who were to do the im- 
munizing warned the people through 
the press to look out for rabies in dogs. 


It was not until a public hearing of 
the matter was asked of the Common 
Council, prior to the enactment of the 
ordinance, that the commercial aspect 
of the matter was brought to light. 
This became clear to the most gullible, 
however, from the fact that the perpe- 
trators of the scheme were not content 
to ask for an ordinance which would en- 
able coping with the present situation, 
but asked for an ordinance requiring 
the yearly vaccination of dogs. 


The Common Council tabled the ordi- 
nance. The Health Commissioner then 
resorted to frightening people by hav- 
ing published in the newspapers each 
day the ravages of dogs during the 
preceding day, with the hope of stam- 
peding the ordinance through the Coun- 
cil. The Mayor ordered a clean-up of 
stray and unwanted dogs, which mea- 
sure meets with the hearty approval 
of the dog owners, and will undoubt- 
edly eradicate the trouble. In the mean- 
time, the Health Commissioner issued 
an unlawful order requiring the vac- 
cination of dogs before licenses for the 
new year would be issued therefor; 
but few persons, however, purchased 
licenses. 


The Detroit Kennel Club compro- 
mised the issue by agreeing to an ordi- 
nance which would require the vaccina- 
tion of dogs which are permitted to rum 
alone, unmuzzled, on the streets, but 
which would not require the vaccination 
of muzzled dogs or dogs kept upon the 
premises or on leash when upon the 
streets. 

HENRY P. STAcy. 


A Suggestion for Camp Cooks 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I AM a reader of FOREST AND STREAM 

and have noted the cooking recipes 
as they come out. Among others is 
one on how to cook rice in the May 
issue. The East Indians cooked rice 
that way for an English garrison many 
years ago and it is said they kept fat 
by drinking the gruel, while the sol- 
diers nearly starved on the rice. Rice 
loses most of its flavor, as well as 
nutriment, when boiled soft and the 
gruel is thrown away. 

If you ever eat rice cooked by an old 
Southern negro and have a well cooked 
roast of beef or a good tender steak, 
you will find a very great difference. 
You can wash the rice and put in a pot 


with cold water, just enough water to 
thoroughly swell the grains and get in- 
side when boiled to steam. You lose 
none of its taste or nourishment. 
There is all the difference in the world. 

At a hotel, when rice is brought to 
me, I know before I touch it if it has 
been in a colander to drain off the 





B. M. Minter 
shown here with 30 crows killed in one 


afternoon. He reports it is great sport. 

He also admits killing more than the bag 

limit, but as they are crows it’s all right. 

He is Game Warden of Henry County, 
Virginia 


gruel, as it has little flavor (like near 
beer, flat). Let anyone try it cooked 
thus and note the great difference. If 
to be eaten with milk or sugar, a little 
more water can be used; but don’t lose 
the best part of the rice by pouring off 
the gruel. 
ERNEST I. EwBANK, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





Disagrees With Jasper White 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


E the article “A Change of Senti- 

ment” in January number by Jas- 
per B. White I would state I beg to 
differ with him about the gulls being 
a cause of fish scarcity. 

My experience, of considerably more 
than 32 years referred to by Mr. White 
on the New England coast gives me 
some basis for saying the shortage of 
fish is everywhere and without excep- 
tion due to three causes: 

1. The pollution of streams formerly 
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Principles were 


HEN the outboard motor 

idea was new, people were 

sotaken with the thought of put- 

ting a motor on a rowboatand giv- 

ing their arms a rest that they 

didn’t look much into the motors 
themselves. 


About the time the novelty wore 
off, they were willing to admit that 
the idea was good, but there seemed 
to be something the matter with 
the way it was applied in those old 
motors. 

ol Sd ° 
About four years ago L. J. Johnson 
saw that theonly way the outboard 
motor could be designed right was 
to approach it from a marine engi- 
neering standpoint. 


A marine engine must take the 
boat where it is supposed to go 
and must bring it back. You can’t 
pick up a tow twenty miles from 
nowhere, You can’t walk home. 


So L. J. Johnson went after de- 
pendability. He designed an engine 
that would stand up. He gaveita 
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J OUTBOARD MOTORS 


float-feed throttle-controlled carbu- 
retor to supply a perfec t mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures. 


He developed the Quick-Action 
Magneto to take the place of un- 
certain batteries. 


He worked out a positive-acting 
automatic tilting device and the 
Johnson shock-absorber drive 
to prevent damage from sub- 
merged obstructions; and a uni- 
versal steering and reversing mech- 
anism to make the boat quick, easy 
and flexible to handle. 


He kept working ata twin-cylinder 
design until it was absolutely vi- 
brationless. 


That he was right was demonstrated 
when sportsmen, fishermen and boating 
enthusiasts bought more Johnson Motors 
from dealers last year than any other 
make. 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor 
that can be attached to any type boat or 
canoe without altering the boat. It’ de- 
livers full 2 horse-power and drives a 
rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hourora 
canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 








GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


What happened when 
true Marine Engineering 


applied to the Outboard Motor 













power, flexibility and dependuability goes 
real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits 
under a Pullman berth. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get 
a free demonstration—if you don’t know 
him write us for FREE catalog and we 
will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, 
Peterborough, Ontario 


What the 
Johnson Motor Does 


Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable, inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfrequen- 
ted fishing grounds for the 
fisherman. 

Adds speed and sport to canoeing. 


When used on small sail boats— 
even up to 25 and 30 feet—it is 
absolute insurance against be- 
ing becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every dinghy 
and tender a motor tender. 
Runs errands at the summer cot- 
tage or camp—even if “town”’ 

is miles away. 

Gives you the only really portable 
marine engine. 








It will identify you. 





Supremacy 
HEREVER he rides, 


supremacy goes with the 
winner of the Roosevelt Trophy 
and title of national champion 


cowboy. He has won the high 
average in roping and riding at 
the Cheyenne Frontier Days 
and the Pendleton Round-Up. 


No further test can dim such 
an achievement. The law of 
ave age infallibly indicates the 
real, unquestioned leader. 


In fishing reels, the same 
supremacy distinguishes 
Meisselbach Reels. Year after 
year they win the high 
average of prizes 
awarded in tournament 
casting and fishing con- 
tests the country over. 
Convincing proof of 
their all-around excel- 
a5 : 

The “Rainbow,” lence and popularity. 


A Leader For Every Use 


“Rainbow"’—favorite single-action reel 
for fly-casting—$5 and $5.50. 

““Takapart’’—most popular bait-casting 
reel, 100 yards, fixed or free spool—$7 to $9, 

“Tripart’—understudy of the ‘‘Taka- 
part,” similar models, 80 yards—$6 to §s. 

*“Okeh’’—most perfect bait-casting reel: 
cork arbor, level winding, free casting, fixed 
or free spool—$12.50 and $15. 

“Triton,” “Neptune,” “Surf,” right for 
all salt-water fishing—$18 to $36. 





Ask any reliable Dealer for 


Meisselbach 






The new 
“Okeh’’ bait- 
casting reel— 
free spool, 
level wind- 
ing and free 

casting. 


SE TERETE SS PST RTO RT ERECTA 
— — — FILLIN AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — 
——$—<$—$—$—$—$—<—— 


A. F. MEISSELBACH Mr«. Co., Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Send me a complimentary copy of the new ‘‘Okeh’’ Bite 
Book, containing useful information on fresh-water fishing. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 








used by fish to spawn—streams that 
run into the sea. Herring and other 
small fish that used to go up these 
streams to spawn now have to go else- 
where—and so the larger fish which 
feed on them go elsewhere also. Pollu- 
tion first came from the mills and 
other commercial plants—sawdust alone 
is bad enough, then dyes and oil. 

2. Dams, which prevent fish from 
going up to spawn even where no pol- 
lution exists. 

3. Nets. 

Bottom gill-nets have ruined the cod 
fishing. Old fish used to avoid hooks, 
the old “breeders”? learned to slap a 
baited hook with their tails to see if it 
were safe (any old fisherman will tell 
you that). But they cannot see a net. 

Seines and Pound Nets cleaned out 
the mackerel—nothing else. 

Fish come back where they have been 
bred. It has been proved. In Norway 
when they caught up all the salmon 
with nets in one fiord, the salmon would 
still be in the next one, but would not 
come into the fished out place. 

Read Prof. Baird’s report to the Fish 
Commission (Vol. 1 and 2 of Reports of 
U. S. Fish Commission, 1870 to 1872). 

The present commission does _ not 
agree with this. I believe this to be 
due, not to a lack of sincerity on the 
part of the Commission, but they are 
not fishermen in the sense that they 
have had to study conditions at first 
hand because their lives depended on 
it. So, they have had to depend on tes- 
timony of others to a great extent. 
The manager of one of the largest fish 
companies himself admitted to me the 
nets cleaned up the fish; but when the 
fishermen who were against the whole- 
sale use of nets took the matter into 
court, the big Companies simply hired 
clever lawyers who primed witnesses— 
ostensibly experts, Captains of fishing 
vessels—who testified nets were a 
benefit because they caught the big fish 
and so saved the small ones (which— 
it was to be inferred—escaped!) from 
being eaten! 

So the real “Old Time” Fisherman— 
who knew fish, but not law courts—and 
could only say one thing, in one way— 
lost out. 

As for the gulls, they have been on 
the coast for centuries. They may take 
some fish. I don’t know how many; 
there are lots of gulls here, and they 
seem to eat mostly crabs and bits of 
garbage. But there was plenty of fish 
for everybody until the nets came. 

Men who profit by the use of nets 
naturally are not going to see any 
blame take that direction. 

I have seen, off Swampscott (4 miles 
from Marblehead) mackerel as far as 
the eye could reach as plentiful as the 
buffalo used to be. 

You know what got the buffalo. 


It will identify you. 


Pound Nets got the mackerel. 


It is the history of Peru, over again. 
How far are we going to let it go? 
We shan’t stop it by shooting gulls, one 
of the most beautiful of God’s crea- 
tures. 


Allow me in closing, to call attention 
to the United Anglers League—World 
Building, New York City. 


I suggest you get in touch with them 
and find what good work they are do- 
ing and aim to do. 

They have already, after a long, hard 
fight for several years, succeeded in 
having a law passed to stop netting in 
the breeding grounds adjacent to New 
York, out to the entrance gate—Debs 
Inlet. 

Back ’em up, boys, and get the fish 
back. 


CONVERSE CLEVELAND, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 





An Albino Deer 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been a subscriber to your 

very interesting magazine for the 
past year and look forward each month 
for the next issue. 

I had the good luck last October to 
shoot a very rare specimen of a deer, 
as he was pure white, with the excep- 
tion of a strip of brown in his face. I 
am enclosing a snapshot of this deer 
which was taken in front of our camp 
at Molunkus, Me., and the picture also 
shows my wife holding a brace of birds, 
as well as myself with rifle. 

D. G. HopGKINs, 
Rockland, Me. © 
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His First Gun 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[N the year 1867 I was 12 years old 

and a desire to hunt seized me, but I 
had no gun. Luckily a neighbor gave 
me a flint lock Harper’s Ferry musket, 
which though clumsy and heavy served 
my purpose. To get powder and shot 
I had to coax my mother to buy some 
when she sold eggs and butter. I 
would say a present day 12-gauge shell 
contains about as many shot as I got 
then and a little more powder. d@ tried 
to shoot at birds with only a few shot 
so as to make as many loads as pos- 
sible. Of course I could not hit any- 
thing even as close as 15 ft. Finally 
with all the shot gone, a little powder 
left and with no prospect of mother 
buying more, I contrived to cut lead 
into small pieces about one-eighth inch 
square. 


I loaded the old musket with all the 
powder I had, rammed a good wad of 
flax on top and went to the woods. 
Presently I saw a chipmunk on a log 
and began to creep up close enough to 
shoot when the little fellow ran under 
the log and out of sight. 

I crept up to within six feet of 
where he disappeared and lay down, 
pointing the gun in his direction, ex- 
pecting him to come out, which he did 
presently and Bang! roared the old 
musket. I noticed blood on his fur as 
he disappeared under the log. AsI had 
nothing to load with, I decided to dig 
him out. Finally I spied him, as I 
thought, dead, but when I reached and 
caught hold of him he bit the second 
joint of my forefinger and i have a scar 
yet that 55 years has failed to erase. 


I was out of ammunition for a while, 
as mother did not divide butter and egg 
money with me until New Year’s Day. 
It was then the custom to shoot the 
old year out. All the neighbors did 
this, so mother bought me a few loads 
of powder and the fun began. I loaded 
the old flint lock, ramming plenty of 
flax on top of the powder. Everybody 
was shooting and in my haste to hear 
the old “fusee” roar, I forgot to take 
out the ramrod and fired only to dis- 
cover my error when I went to load. I 
surely was discouraged, I tried to find 
a straight stick or small branch to 
make a ramrod, but couldn’t. It was 
on New Year’s Day, I think, that my 
Grandfather paid us a visit. I showed 
him my musket. He said it was no 
good and if I would come to his home 
he would give me a Smooth Bore or 
Deer Rifle. I could shoot ball or shot, 
but it was a flint lock, nevertheless. I 
was elated and sometime later went for 
the gun about 8 miles distance, which 
I walked one day and returning the 
next with the treasure, a gun about 4 
ft. long. Everyone said I would have 
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OUR boat, your bass 
—and your SportTwin! 
Think what that speedy little 
boat-motor adds to water outings. 
Long jaunts, without tedious oarwork — and 
better fishing at the end of them. Picnics. Bath- 
ing parties. Distance no obstacle. 


These Sport Twin Features are NEW: 


Evinrude-Zenith Carburetor, true auto type, throttles 
and accelerates smoothly without a “miss”, and saves 
fuel. Improved Fly wheel Magneto — instant starting and 
amazing performance. Safety Reverse, automatic, at a lift 
of the tiller. Safety Tilt Up—snags, shallows and beaching 
can’t injure motor. Can be locked for starting. But best of all 
Sport Twin features is its absolute reliability. 
Back of this great little 40-lb. twin is 15 years of 
Evinrude success—the best possible guaranty! 
Examine this motor at your dealer’s. Hand- 
some catalog free—write us for it. (Also 


write for Folder on Evinrude BOATS). 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
178 Evinrude Building 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


1924. E. M. Co 
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EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
178 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen:—Send me your latest, illustrated catalog. 
Name 


Street Address 











Town 
STITITITiiiiiiliiit terre Elle 





Fishin’ Time Again, Boys 


Don’t experiment with your footwear this year and 


spoil half your trip. Get a pair of 


PALMER’S MOOSE HEAD BRAND Vo. 


MADE TO 
MEASURE 


FISHING BOOTS 


and enjoy all your trip. 
These fishing boots are sturdily constructed, yet are very 
comfortable and are especially adapted for use with waders. 
Our outdoor footwear has been tried, tested and approved by 
old-timers and ‘‘been there’’ folks everywhere. 
Now—today write for catalogue ‘‘F,’”’ showing 
our complete line and get your order in, so you'll 
be all set for the first fish of the season. 


JOHN PALMER CO., LTD. 


FREDERICTON, N.B. No. 0701 
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Where and How 
to Get ’Em! 


Listen, Fellows! It’s time to be stowing grub 
and tackle into the old bus again and with a 
song in our hearts, hie to a shady retreat on 
a foam-flecked stream or cool, calm lake— 
where the wily game fish play. 


But say! Are you really anxious to make your 
vacation and fishing trip a rousing success? 
Then clip this advice and put it away in your 
fishing kit for ready reference—because it’s 
written by an old reliable fisherman. 


Floating Injured IN THE EARLY 


Minnow MORNING 
Or evening, start along 
some lilly pads, weed 
beds, logs or shallows. 





Toss out a Floating In- 
jured Minnow. Let it lie 
a second or two. Then 
give just enough jerk to 
make lure quiver, Follow 
up with slow, short jerks and—WHANG—that old 
bass who’s out bright and early looking for an 
easy meal—strikes—and strikes hard! And man, 
what a thrill he gives you—fighting gamely until 
you flip him into your boat. 


Fintail Shiner DURING MID-DAY 


ae Tie on a new Fintail 
Shiner, leave out about 
100 feet of line and troll 
along the edge of weed 
beds or shore line. Or 


No. 1500 
Price $1.00 


Weight 34 oz. 
L’gth 3/2 in. 





Weight % oz. No. 2100 when you come to a 
Length 4in. Price $1.25 place where the water 
goes from. shallow. to 


deep quickly, make your cast into deep water or 
from deep water into shallow. The Fintail Shiner 
is a wonderful lure to go down after ’em and 
bring ’em up. 


If the day and water are exceptionally clear, tie on 
the Famous Pikie Minnow and cast it over the 
weed beds. It’s the greatest all ’round game fish 
getter and its natural, life-like wiggle fools ’em all. 
When buying, insist on the Famous Pikie Minnow 
to be sure you get the Original—and not an in- 
ferior imitation. 


Famous Pikie AND AFTER DARK 
Put on your Floating In- 
jured Minnow again. Row 
to a place where fish can 
easily run from deep to 
shallow water without 
weed interference. Cast so 
there will be a _ good 
P splash—reel in slowly to 
give the lure the appearance of an animal slowly 
on the surface. That’s the place and way to get 
7em after dark. 


Minnow 





No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Weight 3% oz. 
L’gth 4/2 in. 


When it comes to 


Flyrod Crawdad 


FLYROD FISHING 


This little fellow will get 
the bass or pickerel on 
the surface or with split 
shot it will go down after 
“em. You know the home 
of the crawdad is around 
rocks and _ stones, and 
that’s the place to use this 
little fellow—giving it a 
natural movement by a slight twitch of the rod, 





Price 75c 


Our tackle Catalog Free for the asking. You can 
get these guaranteed fish getters from your dealer 
or direct from us. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CoO. 


177 S. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 








Send For Our 


Sportsmen’s Book Catalog 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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to get on a stump to load as it was 
much taller than I. 

On the return trip with gun, powder 
horn and bullet pouch I had to come by 
way of a new railroad. I passed a 
bunch of men who said two deer had 
gone in the thicket nearby. There were 
no deer in that county, so I kept on go- 
ing knowing they were joshing me. I 
soon met another bunch of workmen 
who wanted to see the gun; they made 
all kinds of remarks and finally one 
said he would keep the gun. Then I 
was scared and began to cry; finally 
the boss came and made the fellow give 
me the gun and believe me, I kept go- 
ing and when I saw the next gang of 
men I made a round-about circuit to 
avoid them. 

My father and mother were pleased 
with the gun and bought me some am- 
munition. When all was ready I 
started for a squirrel hunt. Going to 
a nearby woods, I saw two gray and 
one black squirrel together. The gray 
squirrels went in hollow trees, but the 
black one stayed on a limb. I rested 
my long gun on a branch and pulled the 
trigger. Down came Mr. Black Squir- 
rel. Rushing to where he fell I picked 
him up and went home as fast as I 
could to show mother what I had shot. 

From then on we had plenty of game 
to eat as I got all the ammunition I 
needed. The flint lock was a bother, 
however, as it would sometimes flash 
in the pan; other times the flint played 
out and I had to send to Cleveland to 
get flint. Later I had a cap lock put 
on the gun. As a good shooter it was 
hard to beat for squirrels, but no good 
for wing shooting. I remember going 
out with two hunters who had double 
barrel shotguns. They made all kinds 
of fun at my Long John as they called 
it. In the course of our hunt for 
Pheasants we came upon a covey; I 
shot and about 8 flew out. Climbing 
up I found I had killed two instead 
of one and later on I killed a rabbit. 
The two failed to secure anything, 
missing the few shots they had, so I 
had the laugh on them going home. 

W. H. HEEKER, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Hunting and Fishing on 
Butt-des-Morts 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
SHKOSH, in my opinion, is the 
most beautiful city in Wisconsin. 
It has a population of thirty-six thou- 
sand and is located in the Fox River 
Valley. Lake Winetago near by is 
twelve miles wide and thirty miles long. 
On the east is located Lake Butt-des- 
Morts and on the west, the Fox River 
running through the city connecting 
both lakes. Lake Butt-des-Morts is a 
body of water three by seven miles. 
With thousands of acres of marsh and 


miles of wild celery and rice beds it is 
one of the best Canvas Back shooting 
grounds in the Country. I have a hunt- 
ing shanty on an island of about forty 
rods lake front. 

No matter from what direction the 
wind blows, I can always find a calm 
spot for my extra large canvas back 
decoys. About the tenth of October the 
flight on the southern trip starts to 
arrive here and for twenty to thirty 
days it’s a sport for the Gods. Last 
fall, I and my son Dick shot some two 
hundred canvas backs, twenty red 
heads, a few mallards and a few dozen 
of blue bill. We also have good fishing 
and trapping. Our fish are pike, pick- 
erel, black and white bass, perch, cat- 
fish, bull heads and an overdose of 
sheep head and German carp. 

Pickerel are classed as common fish 
and it’s lawful to spear them. They 
spawn as soon as the ice goes out of 
the marshes. Just about when they get 
through, the carp start to spawn and 
it’s some thrill to connect with a twenty 
pounder. I have this to say for the 
carp, when smoked it is really very pal- 
atable. 

I get FOREST AND STREAM from our 
newsstand and some day, I will send 
you a few pictures of myself and hunt- 
ing lodge. 

If anyone of the old readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM drift this way I 
want them to make a call and I’ll prove 
to them that Good Fellowship is my 
middle name. JOHN L. HANNES, 

Oshkosh, Wis. 





eee Do ee Pee SENSES 
Photo by W. L. Neil, Deadwood, So. Dak. 
Tom: That catnip makes me feel lazy. 


Mack: That horehound took my pep. 
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Fox Carries Five Chickens Over 
Its Back 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

A FEW years ago as I was returning 


home through the Newton, N. H.,| | 


woods with my horse and dog I saw a 
big Red Fox crossing the road about 
800 feet ahead, with a lot of White 
Wyandotte Chickens hanging on his 
neck and back. On my giving a good 
loud Indian war whoop, he dropped his 
plunder and leaped over a stone wall 
and off into the woods. I went on and 
examined his burden and somewhat to 
my surprise I found he had 5 two- 
thirds grown White Wyandotte Roos- 
ters; they were all warm and evidently 
had been just killed. They were taken 
from Charlie Day’s hennery close by, 
as he had a large number of these 
young Roosters. 

I took them home with me to show to 
my acquaintances what kind of a load 
of chickens one lone Fox could capture 
and carry, all at one trip. He had 
them all by the neck in his mouth at 
once. I took them back next day and 
left them just over this wall where I 
saw the Fox last and the next day I 
called over to see if they were there, 
but they had vanished. 

Gro. E. WHITTEN, M. D., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


F. H. Shauffler to Visit Foreign 
Gun Manufacturers 


R. F. H. SCHAUFFLER, Presi- 

dent of Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
Inc., will make a trip to Europe this 
summer for the purpose of visiting all 
of the famous gun makers in England, 
Belgium, France, Austria and Luxem- 
burg, and of strengthening this firm’s 
relations with them. 

This visit will be the more note- 
worthy, as it will take in, among others, 
the following famous manufacturers: 
James Purdy & Sons, James Wood- 
ward & Sons, Boss & Company, E. J. 
Churchill, Ltd.; Holland & Holland, 
Ltd.; Joseph Lang & Son, Steven 
Grant & Sons, Geo. Gibbs, Ltd., all of 
London; W. W. Greener & Company 
and G. E. Lewis & Son, of Birming- 
ham; Auguste Francotte & Company, 
of Liege, Belgium; and Waffenfabrik 
Steyer, of Steyer, Austria. 

This will be in line with and supple- 
mentary to this house’s policy not only 
to have on hand for their customers 
the best of the world’s guns and rifles, 
but also to bring their customers in 
touch with the makers of these fire- 
arms, the policy which has brought 
already to this country such men as 
Mr. Athol Purdy, Mr. Charles Wood- 
ward and Mr. C. Humphrey Greener, 
all of whom have had the honor 
of meeting representative American 
sportsmen in V, L, & D.’s gun room. 








Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS 


are so constructed that they can be 
set up and taken down by one per- 
son in less than five minutes. 
Stormproof and Bugproof, Sewed in 
floor, Steel Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 

Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have SLEEP ON AIR in a Comfort 


stood the test for 30 years and are ‘ wat Sleeping Pocket 
recommended by thousands of satis- LB. ne pape'ns Rae 

fied customers as the most reliable 

for outdoor purposes. Catalogue Free 


ape! 

PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 

ments—Carry a Rain Coat in Your 
Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1% inches in Athol 





Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig Eider- 
down Robes, Brownie Camp Pads and "en Bane aie, 

Overland Auto Beds. WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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SMITH GUNS 


= KEEPS 
The Smith IDEAL Gun was designed 

AWAY MOSQUITOES sh: pices ae spends one day in 
P the fields and the next on the plat- 
Set ot ie form—and wants one gun for both 
protect you from the pests. purposes. The longer you shoot it, 
Most practical and pleasant to the tighter it, gets. Write today 


use. Recommended by best ont- for Catalog 319. 
door experts. No more mosquito 


een wee | || THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


At Sporting Goods Stores 50c. Fulton, N. Y. 
Direct from us, ! bottle 60c. 5 
2 bottles $1.00 prepaid. McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representa- 


LEONARD CHEMICAL CO. tives, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
4210 W. Adams St., Chicago Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 


“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 
ORLD-FAM “WHITE CA 


“White Built”? Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs Send fee Catalog 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 156 Water Street, Old Town, Maine. 












HOFFMAN 
= BALLARD 


Do You Want 
Quarter Inch Groups? 


A BALLARD by HOFFMAN will give you guaranteed groups 
of this size at 25 yards, together with perfect balance, 
finish and workmanship. 


Our Barrels will improve your scores. Our Magnums will 
insure your trophies. 


Mr. James V. Howe, formerly with Griffin & Howe, Inc., is @ 
permanent member of our or ganization. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 272! Rast 27th Street 
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FROM 
30-Piece Attra 


CAMP -TO CAMP IN 


5 MINUTES 
pe LO afl) I 


Motor Camping Outfit — so «complete 
and portable that it can be. easily CARRIED ON 
YOUR RUNNING BOARD. 


The RAMBLER tent; constructed of light-weight 


water and mildewproof ‘‘Paralite’*«fabric in natural 
green. _ Sewed in waterproof floor, keeps out bugs 
and insects..» Two windows, door and front of tent 


fitted with netting and storm flaps. 
You and your family can answer the call of the 


great outdoors. Take delightful holiday and week- 
end auto trips. No worry about rooming accommoda- 
tions or hotel bills. A suitable site—a few minutes 
pitching camp—and everything is ready for a glorious 
camping outing. 
There’s no greater sport than camping— 
especially when you have this 30-piece 
Rambler Motor Camp Outfit (weight 
about 100 lbs.) consisting of: 
{ Rambler tent 7x8 { water bag 
2 steel cots { steel table 


2 steel chairs { candle lantern 


! dunnage bag { double burner stove 
19-piece cook outfit { auto pail 
Get our beautiful illustrated booklet. 


RAMBLER MOTOR CAMP PRODUCTS CO. 


World’s largest outfitters to Motor Tourists and Campers 
58 Church St., New York City 


n 


Sugewol 


Costs Little 
and 


Keeps Reliable Time 


~and so it is ideal fo, 


sportsmen, motorists, 
motor campers, vaca. 
tionists and in genera] 
for all-around use 


Models*2 to1Q 


AWTS 
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Drawn by Louis Rhead 





Fishing the Evening Rise 


How to Get the Best Results 
When the Hatch Is on at Sunset 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


time gluts of rising insects have 

almost entirely disappeared — 
more so, if the weather is unusually 
warm, and then it is that trout are 
over-fed — sluggishly disinclined to 
leave the deep, cool places of the river- 
bed. While the sun is up, few insects 
are seen hovering near the surface, but 
they soon make their appearance when 
the sun is set, rapidly increasing in 
numbers as the darkness approaches. 
The chances are very slim for the 
angler to entice trout with flies on hot 
days, and the few captured are taken 
by skilful methods in the use of nymphs 
or minnows in the cooler bottom pools. 
Trout may be sometimes induced to rise 
very easily before the sun penetrates 
the lowland mists with a dryfiy deftly 
played or a cast of wet flies sunk to 
midwater, but the evening rise—be- 
tween sunset and dark—nearly always 
furnishes sport, often fast and furious, 
but of short duration. For that and 
other reasons we must be well prepared 
beforehand with a knowledge of what 
species of insects are likely to be on the 
wing, and also a supply of correct 
artificials ready tied to gut in case the 
trout delay their feeding till twilight 
when the light is so precious. 


A FTER the middle of June, day- 


FTER a long study of this par- 

ticular situation, I have found the 
summer evening rise to be the most 
difficult of all to prepare for, from the 
very fact that the evening meal changes 
every day according to weather condi- 
tions. Sometimes what may be termed 
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the first period, they will rise, feeding 
ravenously, just as the sun sets, even 
before its bright rays go behind the 
mountains. Then, the second period, 
they take a notion to actively move for 
the short space of twenty minutes, dur- 
ing that lovely time between sunset and 
twilight when the water reflects the 
rainbow-tinted sky and the wind goes 
to sleep. Everything is in your favor 
if you are wisely prepared for the 
fray; act cool, act quick at such a 
time, for the big fellows give you 
chances that are too rare when a 
reasonable artificial is almost sure to 
be instantly sucked under without fear 
of your presence; try the larger fish 
that on other occasions are so hard to 
encounter. 

Still another evening habit—the third 
period, is to dine late, shortly after 
twilight, with no time to choose any 
special color of fly, so you must needs 
trust to luck as to the most taking fly. 


HIS last condition of dining late is 

less active. Few trout appear at 
once, they are “plopping’”’ now and 
again in all directions—but your casts 
are not always productive like what 
you get in the “middle” or “first” 
period. Perhaps the reason is, you are 
fishing “by chance” and the cast does 
not quite reach the right spot, and if 
fish are not hooked it is best to quit 
and return with proper night fishing 
outfit. The first period—sunset rise— 
is usually short, a preliminary rise to 
be repeated again at twilight, though 
the early rise is sometimes very effec- 
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_in full swing. 


tive, giving excellent results. At other 
times, while the trout actively rise, they 
are shy to take the artificial, missing 
time after time at your very best casts, 
and unless it floats right over the fish, 
well cocked, they will not take it. 

In fishing the evening rise during hot 
weather it is my invariable custom to 
rest after the midday meal till five 
o’clock, then saunter down the stream- 
side to a well-stocked pool, and there sit 
beside the stream waiting till the fish 
are really actively feeding, as it is use- 
less to cast until they do feed. 

To start casting before they begin to 
feed, you stop them from beginning to 
rise for their food in the situation you 
have chosen. During the wait I select 
several flies that by experience I know 
imitate the insects that will rise, and 
then tie them on separate casts to fish 
dry, placing the gut leader between wet 
pads, so that at the first cast they will 
stretch out properly. Then, ready with 
rod, line and net, I await the rising 
trout. 

The hot summer evening rise is much 
influenced by wind and weather, the 
former almost invariably goes gradu- 
ally down, with the sun, to a dead calm. 
If the wind continues strong after sun- 
set the insect rise is limited and the 
fish do not appear at the surface except 
on rare occasions. Then it is that a 
wet cast of flies will be found to get 
better results than dry flies. At such 
a time artificial minnows and other 
baits may be drifted along near the 
bottom in the deeper parts. After the 
dead calm and the mist arises from the 
lowlands, insects will soon appear, 
sometimes small species, in thick clouds 
over the surface, and among them are 
seen numerous larger stoneflies, spin- 
ners and duns. Then later, or perhaps 
before, there will appear a heavy rise 
of drakes floating thick down along the 
surface of the stream. It is just at 
that time when all the trout in the 
river seem to be visible and the angler’s 
nerves are on edge to pick out the 
larger fish, and he must be quick about 
it. 

Where the insects are very thick, 
carefully cast out a cockwing drake, a 
yellow sally, or orange stone, a male or 
female shadfiy. It will matter little 
which it is, for all are on the water and 
yours will be snatched under if made to 
float along in a natural manner. The 
surface formations and runways are 
the best guides to the right situation, 
up or down, or straight out in the pool. 
In ever case, act quickly without 
bungling. At the first strike try to 
lead the fish away and net it quickly 
to get: all the sport while the game is 
If your flies happen to 
be useless to get a strike, or fish repeat- 
edly strike to miss, try a larger or 
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smaller hook and a change of colored 
wings, darker or lighter, just what you 
conceive will improve matters. 

You are, however, bound to succeed 
if the fly is made to float along similar 
to the insects continually floating by. 
When the rise is over and trout cease 
to feed, rest awhile till they again come 
up to another hatch of flies, which they 
do even if the glut is less and less thick. 
They rise in more isolated situations; 
here and there they flop up at single 
insects. This more scattered condition 
is more often favorable to your success 
than when trout are wildly feeding 
close up together on the glut. Perhaps 
it is that the temporary limitation of 
food supply more readily tempts the 
fish to your imitation. Especially in 
the gloaming, their sense of sight both 
of you and the fly is more dim, making 
their impulse to take all that comes 
along. 

In my judgment, fishing the evening 
rise is the most exciting and best sport 
of the season, better, indeed, than day 
fishing on the insect glut period of late 
May, because the fish are quite as 
ravenous and gamy; and further, they 
are larger, in the finest, plumpest con- 
dition, after six weeks’ of continued 
gorging of insects—their choicest food 
to make them healthy and strong. 

Another important feature to make 
this evening condition favorable is that 
most anglers quit trout fishing in day- 
light the last half of June and first 
half of July to go for bass, consequent- 
ly the fish are undisturbed, therefore 
bolder to take the fly. You have the 
river almost to yourself, and by choos- 
ing a first-rate pool you can go pre- 
pared for night fishing, in addition to 
the evening rise, which gives you quite 
as much sport in pleasure and results 
from sunset to midnight as you would 
get throughout the entire day in May 
fishing, of which the latter is often 
indifferent because of bad weather. 


For myself, the evening rise has 
greater charm than day fishing, the 
glorious changing sky reflections on the 
water turning to more sombre hue at 
the approach of night; the even song of 
sparrows and other birds calling their 


good-night to each other; the timid. 


water-side animals, muskrat, mink, 
skunk, all peep out at you, resenting 
your intrusion of their freedom to begin 
their evening meal. Then it is the air 
is soft and cool and the quiet peaceful- 
ness of the closing day is soothing in- 
deed, all fitting in to make your sport 
very delightful. The only drawback is 
the limit of time—the ninety minutes’ 
light is gone before you know it, but 
usually on your return in the pale 
moonlight you are very content, even 
happy, because your creel often con- 
tains prizes very satisfying. 









Enlisted? 
why not? 


Help Save 
the 
Fishing 


SHERIDAN R. JONES 


Fishing Editor of Outers’-Recreation, 
says in their April issue: 











“Thanks to the inventive genius of one of 
our American manufacturers we now have a 
barbless hook, a penetrating barbless hook, 
a holding barbless hook, that asks no odds 
of any barb in matters of staying ‘put’ 
where it belongs. And best of all, it is 
humane. Its injury is no more than that of 
a needle prick. A firm grasp on the shank 
releases the fish hooked for sport, but the 
‘hump’; holds the two-pounder destined for 
the pan. We have a penchant for the orig- 
inal, hence we doff our cap to the inventor of 
the modern sportsman’s hook—the hook 
barbed with a hump.’’ 


THE JAMISON 
BARBLESS HOOK 


Holds the Big Ones—Does Not 
Injure Little Ones 












Highest Grade Wet Flies 


No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 
Beaver Kill *March Brown 
*Black Gnat Montreal 
*Brown Hackle *Professor 
*Cahill Parmachenee Belle 










*Coachman Queen of Waters 
*Cowdung Red Ant 
Evening Dun Red Ibis 







*Reuben Wood 

*Gray Hackle *Royal Coachman 
Grizzly King Silver Doctor 
Hares Ear *Wickham’s Fancy 

*Jamison McGinty Willow Fly 


Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 
*Also in Dry Fly, no gut, $2.50 doz. 


Ginger Quill 









Jamison Inverted Bass Flies 


Made on 1/0 Jamison Barbless Hook. For 
either Bait Casting or Fly Casting. 









Black Gnat Gray Palmer 
Coachman McGinty 

Col. Fuller Red Ibis 
Montreal White Miller 
Par. Belle ellow May 
Professor Lord Baltimore 







Price 35c each, $4.20 doz. 





Send for the proof in interesting testimonial 
letters from such nationally known author- 
ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Will H. Dilg, 
Fred N. Peet, Edw. G. Taylor, Bob Becker, 
Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith, Robert 
Page Lincoln, ‘‘Wisconsin Cal’? Johnson. 
“Ozark Ripley,’’ Frank Stick, and others. 
Catalog of Barbless Flies, and Hooks, 
Shannon Twin Spinners, Coaxer 
Baits, Silk Casting Lines, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. - 
A 100 


California 


























Chicago 
Il. 


U.S.A. 







The 
Inventor 


“Bir? 
Jamison 
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REFRIGERATOR 


Outdoors—anytime or anywhere you want to lunch 
—on motor trips, when camping, yachting, fishing, 
hunting, for picnics. 

Make sure of satisfying convenience, wholesome 
food—genuine economy,the drinks youenjoy kept icy 
cold for 24 hours with one filling of ice compartment. 

See the newstyles at your dealers. If not in stock 
send $7.50 for Everybodys, delivered. $8.50 for west of 
Rockies and in Canada. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 

New FREE Booklet of up-to-date 
touring information. Complete guide 
and directory of State Parksand scenic 
beauty spots. Send today. 


Burlington Basket Co. 
230 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, lowa £ 
OI a 
Tear off and Mail 


Burlington Basket Co., 230 Hawkeye Bldg., Burlington, lowa 
Please send, Postpaid, new booklet ‘*Where to Go and What 


to Eat’’ with full particulars about different styles of Hawk- 
eye Baskets. 


Name 
Address — 
City 











My dealer is 


Mark for free Hawkeye Hamper and Fancy Basket Cat- 
alog M. 


TRAOE 


TAIF LUN 


MAKS 


SECTIONAL - 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on. running * 


. board of car, strong— 
quiet. ‘Easy to. han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 


ented construction. - 
Send for information - 


and prices. 


ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. . 


Holds 2 or 3 people, 
Rowboats andfor fF 
outboards. 


Thirty-first St. - 
Milwaukee, 


BEAR CAT 
REVOLVER? 25 


Regular Hand Ejector Model 
with Swing Cylinder. Blue Steel § 
cal.at 


"REVOLVERS 1425 
ro 32cal. 6shot o- 
2 5 avous HAND EJECTOR [\ii's37™] 
AS = with Popular Swing Cylinder.controlled 
by the thumb -Positively the Best Revolver made 


regardless of name,make or price -- Nickle or 
Blue Finish++ 32.20 or 38 cal. COWBOY 915.25 


Cal. 6-shot Pocket Auto $6.25 
2 Cal. 20-shot (with Extra Magazine FREE) 

Cal. 8-shot Mauser 11.50 

Cal. 9-shot Luger 
2 or 38 Cal. Break Open Revolver ‘ 
Brand New Guns—Use Standard Ammunition. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Brosdway Dept. 056 New York 





Use Our Classified Advertisements 
for results. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Wisconsin . 





Photo by C. W. Plumb 


Middle Creek Mountains—Mt. Blackmore at extreme right, Mt. Hyalite in 
“notch” at left 


Too Much Civilization?r 


Take a Motor Trip Over the Yellowstone Trail 


OTORISTS over the Yellow- 

stone trail in Montana pass 

through Bozeman, chief city of 
the celebrated Gallatin Valley. From 
here one may take a side trip to coun- 
try unexcelled for wildness and beauty 
by much of the more widely advertised 
scenic features of the Northwest. This 
is the Middle Creek Canyon of the 
Gallatin National Forest. 

It is a trip on which the sightseer 
leaves his car and takes to pack and 
saddle horses, or goes on foot if he is 
used to heavy packing and hiking. 

Middle Creek Canyon opens into the 
Gallatin Valley some eleven miles by 
good auto roads, south of Bozeman. 
From its entrance to the top of the 
Gallatin - Yellowstone divide, where 
Blackmore and Hyalite peaks stand as 
silent sentinels over a wonderful spread 
of country, it is for the most part a 
closely-walled canyon through which 
rushes a roaring stream of purest 
crystal water. The canyon trail leads 
directly beside this stream, of necessity, 
because of the narrowness of the can- 
yon. Winding through the deep woods 
beside this noisy stream, it has all the 
charm which secluded ways hold for 
those who wish to escape the noise and 
bustle of more frequented roads. 


EN miles from its mouth, the 

canyon surprises with a sudden 
widening into the wonderland that few 
pens have attempted to describe. It 
spreads to a total width of seven miles, 
with the high mountains still holding 
the sense of a canyon over the valley. 
On the sides of this valley wall are 
found most novel water-falls. Cathe- 
dral or Palisade Falls, 250 feet high, 
in a semi-circle of lava rock columns, 
looking like a great pipe-organ, and the 
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spires of a magnificent church; Arch 
Falls, 75 feet; Grotto Falls, having a 
peculiar excellence in their quiet 
beauty; Twin Falls, 250 feet, that seem 
perpendicular veins of silver against 
the dark mass of the mountain; Cas- 
cade Falls, 500 feet; Champagne Falls; 
Shower Falls; Apex Falls; Devil’s 


Slide, are among the notable water- 
falls that make Middle Creek Canyon 
a region worth renown. 





Photo by C. W. Piumd 
Cathedral Falls 
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From Hyalite Peak there is one of 
the Northwest’s most thrilling pros- 
pects. Far to the south is the Yellow- 
stone National Park, seemingly so close 
that one may toss a rock into this great 
wonderland; the Yellowstone River and 
valley to the east over a sea of hills, 
with Emigrant Peak 75 miles away, 
brought up so close on a clear day that 
it seems only a “shout and a whoop” 
away. Lone Mountain of the Gallatin- 
Madison range to the west like a great 
wedge of rock stuck into the sky; the 
Gallatin Valley and the Bridger moun- 
tains to the north as bulky shadows 
against the purple of the central Mon- 
tana mountains. Here and there in the 
canyon and in the surrounding hills 
sparkle small, mirror lakes, and the 
timber spreads its green blanket over 
much of the lower lands. 

At the foot of both Hyalite and 
Blackmore are lesser glaciers, and at 
their tops hang beds of eternal snow. 

Middle Creek Canyon is famous for 
its native trout, and for the wild life 
seen along its way. Camping places 
are—well, everywhere. It is not a coun- 
try for the man who does not thrill at 
the prospect of rugged scenery; it is a 
challenge to the innate love of the 
primeval that exists in every man. 








T is a pack and saddle-horse trip. 

Horses and equipment can be hired 
at the mouth of the canyon. It offersa 
diversion from the many miles of auto- 
mobiling that the motorists tire of in 
the end. It is a trip that will never 
be forgotten, leaves a memory that will 
always remain clear. There is a pro- 
posal now to make Middle Creek Can- 
yon a National Forest recreation area; 
it is even now one of the Northwest’s 
most favored outdoor spots. As its 
accessibility increases its charm for the 
explorer of wild places will diminish a 
bit. It is worth seeing NOW. 


Kennel Kraft 


THIS is the most important and com- 
prehensive work on the feeding of 
dogs that has ever been published and 
deals with the values of proteins, car- 
bohydrates, vitamines, etc., in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. 
It is a book that can be studied with 
profit by every dog owner. 
Published by Field and Fancy Pub. 
Co. Price, $1.00. 
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» Camp Out 
edSea Equipment 


For all your camping needs. Thousands of satisfied 
users everywhere. Built to give long and thoroly de- 
pendable service. Our ““RED SEAL’’ Auto Bed, for 
use either in tent at side of car or asan extra cottage 
bed, is compact, sag and stretch-proof. More quickly 
erected than any other Auto Bed. Our Umbrella 
Tent is a high grade, roomy, one-pole tent, strongly 
reinforced at all vital points and guaranteed proof 
against water, mildew, wind, insects and reptiles. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, CULO. 


Send for Free Catalog and Reduced Price List No. 409 








Genuine Adirondack Balsam Pillows 


Bring the climate to your home, Breathe it while sleeping. 
Your sleeping-porch, den, porch-hammock or tent is not 
compete without a balsam _ pillow. You. have always 
wanted one, now is the chance to get a_.real one. Bene- 
ficial to catarrh and asthma sufferers. Fragrant and sweet. 
Will last a lifetime. I guarantee that only carefully 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS andj 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear f 


Prics $2 per yard, postage paid 


selected balsam is used in the manufacture of_ these 

attractive pillows. Sent to any address in U. S. East of S. A. Newall & Sons, 68 Stornoway, Scotland 
Chicago for $1.00 (3 for $2.50). If west of Chicago, add Patterns on request, state shade desired, if for lady 
15¢c for postage. Send today. FRANK F. DAMSEL, or gentleman. : 


Kattskill Bay, N. Y. (On Lake George). 















Keeps Game and Fish 
neg” G pr Only $2.98 perfectly for days. 
Mrs.Norton'’s < : 
L Ask your dealer for it, 
y et me send you half a 2 
dozen of my genuine pure )] Or sent by mail on re- 


wool old-fashioned homeknit 





1 Pkg. 


ceipt of price. 








socks. Specially mace for loos pu AVE NO. MINREAPOLIS MMOL 
sportsmen. I guarantee sat- conan mene 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
isfaction or money ack. F; : ° d 

tee sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 
MRS. J. W. R. NORTON, 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 


{11 Proctor Boul., Utica, N.Y. 
(3 Pr. $1.75) 





«6 
home knit 
Socks 


Y’ll tell the world that I agree with Robert Page Lincoln 100% when he talks about Lou Eppinger’s 
baits. Says he, “If I am to be turned loose in the’ woods, give me some Dardevle Spoons and Osprey Silk 
Casting Lines, and I will catch all the fish I would need: the rest of my life.”’ Me too! I tell you, brother, 
there’s a zip and a zang about these Dardevle babies and the Nostealums that makes fish hungry, mad and wild, 
too. If you haven’t put a Nostealum or a Dardeviét. on your line, you’ve got something coming to you in the 
piscatorial line. Try it on your next trip and then you and I and Robert Lincoln will all be in perfect accord. 
If you haven’t got yours, write to Lou at the address given below and get a sample of his mighty fine service 


and his latest catalog ‘‘O.” 





a full range of sizes, 
Sizes and prices as 


Nostealums come in 
three illustrated here. 
follows: 


Nostcalum Size No. 3 


Made in England especially for 
Lou J. Eppinger 
Buy Osprey ‘‘Nostealum’’ Insect Hooks from 
your Dealer—or if he can not supply you 
order from us direct. Give us your cealer’s 
name and we will prepay all shipping charges. 


Dardevlet, 27s in. long, 
| in. wide, 34 0z. 85c 


Dardevle comes in three sizes:—Dardevle, 
3% in. long, 85c. Dardevlet, 2% in. long, 
85¢e. Dardevle’s Imp, 2% in. long, 65c. 
And a special for Muskies and Lake Trout, 
Huskie Deyle, the big fellow, 5% in. long, 
$1.50, Don’t go on your trip this year 
without a liberal supply of the Dardevle 
family, in several sizes and color com- 
binations. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Dept. 0 310-312 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from factory to you. 







CANOES 
**Safety First’? 







15, 16, 17, 18 ft. long. Finished in any 
colors. Strong, swift, safe and beautiful. 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 










$46.27 
e AND UP 
Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


MOTOR BOATS 
2 to 45 miles 











$325.10 
AND UP 


With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivets, shallow water, weeds. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state-kind of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
405 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


= LJ 
Vacation Time 
Boys, when you pack your grip 
don’t forget to put in a Zip-Zip 
shooter; while on your trip this 
summer, learn that quick and 
sure aim with a Zip-Zip shooter. 

ONLY 35¢ PREPAID 
‘ Thousands of boys are made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter; 
order from us or your dealer.  Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c, or 3 for $1.00. 


| AUTOMATIC RUBBER é 
COMPANY 


“ Dept. 102,Columbia, S.C, SUS 








: WEEDLESS Sur 
ASK IPLAIN.. 25 


A BPG ee acer miei CosUane 
<cus, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO. 


PAT. OFF. py CHas.H, Stapr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 


Call of the Surf 


Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 


If you are a surf angler, here is the 
book you have long been waiting for. 
There are chapters dealing with Beach 
Camping — Tackle and Equipment— 


Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and Blue- 
fish — Shark Fishing — Channel Bass 
and Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing 
on the Pacific Coast—and many others. 


294 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Rifle Sight Adjustment 


Efficient Shooting Depends Upon 
Correct Alignment of Sights 


By WILLIS O. C.eELCEIS 


HE idea that a rifle barrel is 
‘i bored so that the bullet rises 
when it leaves the muzzle is a 
fallacy. The bore runs straight through 
the center of the barrel and the moment 
the bullet quits the muzzle it begins 
falling to the earth, although the drop 
at the muzzle is very slight indeed. In 
order to point the barrel so the bullet 
will strike at some desired place, sights 
are employed; and upon the sight ad- 
justment depends the accuracy and use- 
fulness of the arm. Sights are not, 
therefore, a fixed part of the rifle and 
are adjustable so the shooter can com- 
pel the gun to shoot where he wants 
it to shoot. 

In shooting, the shots go high, low, to 
the right or left of the desired place. 
And every shooter should know how to 
adjust the sights of his rifle. To go 
after any game without first trying 
out your gun and making such sight 
adjustments as may be necessary, is 
the height of folly. Many a wary buck 
owes his life to the fact that the hunter 
firing at him did so without properly 
adjusted rifle sights. Not all misses 
are due to poor holding. 

Open Sights: All sights drive in from 
right to left and out from left to right 
with the muzzle of the gun pointing 
from you. If the sight base is held in 
place with a screw, this should be loos- 
ened before adjusting. 


- | T)° not strike the sight with a steel 
hammer. Use a copper hammer 
or, better still, a short brass rod to 
pound against. A piece of brass clean- 
ing rod is hard to beat. If the sight 
is too tight, dress the base with a fine 
three-cornered file. It is not advisable 
to enlarge the barrel slot by filing. If 
the sight is too loose, use strips of thin 
paper to build out the base, or care- 
fully hammer down the barrel slot. 
The sight should fit tightly, but should 
not require hard pounding to seat it. 
When sighting in a rifle, see that it 
is not loaded and set the front sight 
so the bead or blade seems to be exactly 
over the center of the barrel. This is 
important. Now secure an easy sitting 
position with a rest for the back, the 
gun held in the left hand, the left arm 
being extended and supported by a rest. 
This approximates off-hand shooting— 
the kind done in hunting. A _ high- 
power rifle shoots higher when resting 
the barrel on a solid support than when 
fired off-hand. If the shots go low, 
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raise the rear sight; if they go high, 
lower the rear sight. If the shots 
strike to the left, move the rear sight 
to the right or the front sight to the 
left; if they go to the right, move the 
rear sight to the left or the front sight 
to the right or the front sight to the 
be over the center of the barrel and all 
adjustments made with the rear sight. 
If the rifle still shoots high with the 
rear sight at its lowest position, filing 
the rear notch deeper or a higher front 
sight will be necessary. The higher 
front sight is preferable. If the shots 
go low with the rear sight at its highest 
elevation, a lower front sight will cor- 
rect the trouble, or if the front sight 
has a blade it may be filed down. 

Note the positions of the rear sight 
at the various distances you target the 
gun. This will come in handy when 
you wish to shoot again at these ranges. 

Peep Sights: First, see that the open 
sights are correctly aligned so that the 
shots go neither to the right nor left. 
Then attach the rear peep sight and, 
if necessary, bolster up one side of the 
base with strips of paper until the 
center of the aperture lines up with 
the front sight and the rear sight notch. 
Next, drive out the front sight and put 
in the new one, adjusting it until it is 
in line with the aperture in the peep 
sight and the notch in the rear sight. 
If the open sight adjustment is cor- 
rect, the new sights are now properly 
aligned as far as lateral movement is 
concerned, but if the front sight is of 
a different height than the sight re- 
moved, the rear sight must be raised 
or lowered to offset this. The next 
step is to get rid of the open rear sight 
which should always be removed. Re- 
place it with a folding leaf sight having 
an adjustable notch piece. Now adjust 
the sight laterally so it is in alignment 
with the front sight and the rear peep, 
the proper height being obtained by the 
adjustable notch piece. 


O far you have not fired a single 

shot, but if the open sights were 
right your gun will now shoot very 
nearly right provided, of course, that 
the work has been done with care and 
accuracy. 

However, when the open sights are 
sadly out of adjustment it is well to 
knock them off before starting the job. 
Set the front sight so the bead is over 
the center of the barrel and attach the 
rear peep sight. Run a white thread 
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from the front sight bead through the 
rear sight aperture. If the thread does 
not run over the center of the barrel, 
block up the base of the rear sight, as 
directed above, until it does. Drive in 
the folding leaf sight until the center 
of the notch is under the thread. 

Now comes the fine work—the shoot- 
ing of the gun and the final sight ad- 
justments. This is not a hard job but 
a real pleasure. You will find it a good 
way to spend part of some Saturday 
afternoon. After the correct adjust- 
ments have been made, mark the rear 
sight stem for the closest distance you 
wish to shoot, or, better still, adjust the 
stop-pin or the screw in the lower end 
of the stem so it will be impossible to 
turn the sight too low. 


For the .22 the gun should be sighted 
point-blank at 35 yards; for the big 
game, 75 yards. 


Western Wild Life Increasing 


(AME and forage conditions in all 

the national parks are reported 
excellent this year according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by the De- 
partment of the Interior through the 
National Park Service. 


The sight of wild animals living 
naturally in their native habitat in the 
national parks where they are fully 
protected is one of the most interesting 
experiences of the park visitor. In the 
Yellowstone National Park, which is 
the most succesful game refuge in the 
United States, there are elk, antelope, 
deer, mountain sheep, buffalo, moose, 
bear, and innumerable species of small 
game. Game losses through predatory 
animal kills has been largely controlled, 
221 coyotes having been killed in 
Yellowstone between October 1, 1923, 
and April 30 this year. Wolves and 
mountain lions were exceedingly scarce 
in the park and none accounted for. 


An increase in buffalo and elk is re- 
ported in the Wind Cave National 
Park and the first grizzly bear observed 
in California in fifteen years is re- 
ported from the Sequoia National 
Park. 


The predatory animal campaign by 
park rangers in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park during the past winter 
netted 14 bob-cats, 3 coyotes, 2 badgers 
and 1 red fox. 
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JOSEPH HORNE Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


fnecutive orrices 


February 22, 1924 


Mr. S. E. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Strong: 


I an glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn.* 


Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 

In fact, my 
brother during fishing trips or continuous days in 

the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief 

over the lower part of his face and I have manufactured 
a mask for myself which I have worn for hours at a time 


thin skin and very easily sunburn. 


to prevent excessive sunburn. 


During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
In fact, in 


"Noburn" with the greatest success. 


Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
getthetan butnotthe burn. Not 
a healing agent, but a scientific 
preventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
less, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on. 





STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 


In Business 90 Years 
303 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn. 


my last trip, I was able to discard the mask entirely 
and by putting on "Noburn® suffered no discomfort 


from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


Yours very Aruly 





Name 


Street 






















Get This Sightand 
10) Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn, 


ORIGINATED BY 


MRIWASHINGTONIN 1909 


eh) 





2311 N. 8th STREET 






(wy 


“Mitty 
Willipyyy 






Nitro Powder Solvent} 


N29 












Your Gun’s Best Friend in July 


Humid summer weather does not damage if you clean 
your shotgun, rifle, revolver or pistol with HOPPE’S No. 
9. Send 10c for sample. Cleaning guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Convenient- compact-saves weight and. ~ 
Spee ey instantly-simply add water. ;: 
(o coffee-pot required. Trial size 10 cents. 4 


- Booklet free. 


“ GWASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO, 
"9522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK = 
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Get Behind a Hohner 


for Happiness? 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there’s nothing like a 
Hohner for good music. Any boy or girl 
can learn to play real music quickly 
with the aid of the Free Hohner Instruc- 
tion Book, procurable at allgood dealers. 
And all good dealers scll Hohner’s 
Harmonicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a 
favorite expression among Hohner en- 
thusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusi- 
asm is sweeping the country. Why 
don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 


Go to your dealer today, geta 
Hohner Harmonica—50¢ up—and ask 
for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 160 New York City. 


FJOHNER 


ARMONICAS 


Bungalows, Campsand 


Mountain Houses 
by 
C. E. Schermerhorn and Others 


New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. 


Camps, hunting lodges, and log 
cabins are also presented, suggest- 


ing designs for vacation dwellings 


in woods and mountains. 
Part I.—Bungalows. 
Part IJ.—Bungalows in Porto Rico. 
Part IJ].—Bungalow-Cottages. 

Part IV.—Camps, lodges, log cabins. 


Many ‘designs and II- 
Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


160 pages. 
lustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM. PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Deformation of Shot 


Why the Outside Layer of Pellets Changes in Contour 
on Leaving the Tube 7 


BE im 
Ti prove- 
ments in 

the range and 
pattern of mod- 
ern shot guns 
have been at- 
tributed almost 
entirely to a 
form of con- 
striction at the 
muzzle known 
as choking and 
it is only within 
recent years 
that other parts 
of the tube have 


come in for 
proper atten- 
tion. 


The celebrat- 
ed London sur- 
geon, Dr. Chas. 
Heath, in his 
work on shot 
gun ballistics 
has gone to the 
breech of the 
weapon. His 
theory that the 
weakness of the 
pattern and 
penetration of 
the scatter gun 
is due largely to 
the deformation 
of the pellets 
and that this 
takes place to a 
much _ greater 
degree at the 
cone of the gun where the cartridge 
case joins the barrel proper, than it 
does at the muzzle, is unquestionably 
a sound piece of reasoning that is sup- 
ported by the measurements of these 
two positions in a gun barrel. The 
sharp cone at the forward end of the 
chamber of a gun presents a much 
greater obstruction than the slight con- 
striction at the muzzle which consti- 
tutes the choke. 

This theory of Dr. Heath’s is quite 
at variance with that of the well 
known American ballistician, Captain 
Askins. Captain Askins, a number of 
years ago, presented the ingenious 
theory in regard to the choke bore that 
the intense heat and friction that took 
place within a gun barrel welded the 
outer layer of shot into a wall or cover- 
ing that held the body of the charge 
together thereby increasing both the 
range and the pattern of the weapon. 


Row 5—l-oz. No 
Row 6—l-oz. No 
Row 7—1-o0z. No 
Row 8—l-oz. No 





Row 1—1\%-oz. No. 
Row 2—l¥%-oz. No. 6 soft shot in cylinder barrel. 
Row 3—lic¢-oz. No. 6 soft shot in choked barrel. 

Row 4—l7s-0z. No. 6 soft shot in cylinder barrel. 


6 soft shot in choked barrel. 


. 6 soft shot in choked barrel. 
. 6 soft shot incylinder barrel, 


. 6 chilled shot in choked barrel. 


. 6 chilled shot in cylinder barrel. 


Dr. Heath’s opinion in these matters is 
further supported by rather extensive 
experiments that were conducted by 
Mr. Housman at the testing grounds of 
Messrs. Kynoch a number of years ago. 

Mr. Housman made use of a large 
tank of water in which were sub- 
mersible trays for collecting the shots 
that were fired into it. In his report 
of these experiments he says, “A num- 
ber of charges were fired from a 
distance of 20 yds. in the water, the 
pellets being collected and examined. 
It was found that a very large propor- 
tion of the shot had been dented by the 
pressure of adjacent pellets as they 
were covered with facets, while those 
which had been in contact with the 
barrel were more nearly semi-spherical 
than spherical. This deformation was 
still present with chilled shot though 
less marked. Experiments show that 
the deformation is much more marked 
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with 1% ounces than with one ounce 
charges and the proportion of badly 
deformed shot is much greater in the 
choke than in the cylinder barrel. The 
pellets were carefully chosen so as to 
be thoroughly represented. Each row 
consisted of two of the most perfect 
pellets; two moderately damaged and 
two badly crushed pellets. The principle 
to be arrived at as the result of these 
experiments is that with guns as 
presently chambered and choked the 
greatest deformation is a result of ex- 
cessively large charges of shot. Other 
conclusions arrived at were that at 
short ranges the larger the shot the 
higher the velocity and this is accen- 
tuated relatively as the ranges are in- 
creased. At short ranges the velocity 
with choke barrels is increased, but 
at longer ranges the striking velocity 
of cylinder barrels is sometimes higher 
than chokes. Beyond thirty yards the 
striking velocity depends on a shot re- 
taining its spherical shape and it is 
much more likely to do so in loads of 
1 1/16 oz. in a cylinder bored barrel 
than it is in a load of 1% oz. of 1% oz. 
in choke bored barrels. 

There is unquestionably a very de- 
cided abatement of pellet deformation 
as shot charges are reduced and just 
so surely as you reduce pellet deforma- 
tion so surely you improve pattern and 
striking velocity. Another experiment 
conducted by Mr. Housman for the 
purpose of demonstrating the effect of 
pellet deformation on velocities were 
as follows: 

Velocity for 10 yds.: 

1 oz. of No. 6 soft shot......1155 

1 1/16 oz. of No. 6 soft shot. .1117 

1% oz. of No. 6 soft shot....1151 

Velocity for 30 yards: 


IPOZIENGe G-=SOLUASNOG, 2... tsi) 
Ttyis-oz. No. -6 soft shot.:... 783 
Tiivozs Noeorsott Shota.....<. 762 


Experiments with cartridges of 
higher initial velocities give results as 
follows: 

1 oz. No. 5 chilled shot...... 1259 

1% .oz. No. 5 chilled shot....1235 

Striking velocity, 30 yards: 

1 oz. No. 5 chilled shot....... 855 

1% oz. No. 5 chilled shot..... 828 


The results of these experiments tend | 


to show that no fast rule can be laid 
down. The velocity for 10 yards is 
generally no higher with No. 3 shot 
than with No. 7, but the striking 
velocities recorded by the No. 3 shot 
at 30 yards are much higher than those 
given by the No. 7 shot. 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that the puzzling differences in the 
striking velocities of various guns is 
due in no small degree to the deforma- 
tion of shot and that there is a real 
foundation for the reputation of some 
specially hard hitting guns with cer- 
tain charges. 











‘How I Became a 
Bug Fisherman” 


“Are you reading Mr. O. C. Tuttle’s mighty interesting series in the outdoor magazines 
entitled ‘How to Catch Trout’? If you're not you are missing a powerful lot. Some day 
I'm going to tell the world how | caught trout on Mr. Tuttle's Devil Bugs. Funny how I 
came to know about the Devil Bug. Some two years ago it was. We were on a stream 
and there were trout. Yes, sir! They were there, but we didn’t have any. But near us 
was one of those silent fishermen, who talks little and catches much, and, boy, how he kept 
getting trout—and beautiful trout they were. Finally confidence overcame despair and | 
approached this silent fisherman and he displayed his tackle to me. Bugs. Devil Bugs! 
The kind I had heard about, but never stopped to take seriously. Then | wondered and | 
asked how experienced must one be to fish with a Devil Bug. And then my fishing friend 
made a demonstration. Ease followed! Simplicity, too! Plain as the fish he had in his 
basket. Then | took a No. 1/0 Bass Devil Bug with a bit of buckshot 5 ft. above the 
spinner. Slowly | trolled, allowing the sinker to bump the bottom. Two or three bumps 
and then—slam!—bang!—and as beautiful a rainbow as ever came out of a stream was 
mine. Yes, sir, I'm a Devil Bug fisherman 100% and you will be too if you try it once. 
Why don’t you write to Mr. O. C. Tuttle and get this mighty interesting catalog, and next 
time you go fishing just put a Devil Bug on your line and see what happens.’’-—A Bug 


 -U.C. TUTTLE’S 


DEVIL BUGS 


15 TUTTLE BLDG. OLD FORGE, N. Y. 























SEND NO MONEY Biz 3 fect qelescone 


in S Sections 
See people and objects miles away just like ? 
they were close, see Moon and Stars as ; 
you never did before. Brass bound, 
useful and entertaining. *‘Could seg 
tell polsn or | cpa ta miles : 
away — rs. arproug = 
“Watch my boy arrive numbers on 
at school 2 miles freight cars mile 
away’’— <i see mountains on moon’ 
Mrs. Horn . A. C. Palmer. Thousands pleased. 
- “SPECIAL OFFER. Send just your name. 
On arrival pay postman $1.85 plus few cents 
postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money back, 


FERRY &CO., 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. B-134, Chicago, Ill. 


Colt New Service Revolver 


GENUINE COLT 

















Cal. 45 


5'4-in. Barrel 
Checkered Stock 

U. S. Marine Corps 
Model. 

These revolvers have 
been issued for service; 
are in strictly first-class 
condition in finish and barrel. 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Price $15.00, Parcel Post Extra 
Best Revolver in the World 


OLIVE DRAB 
WOOL BREECHES 
$1.50 Parcel Post Extra 


like cut—new—in sizes from 
32 waist to 40 waist. Strong 
light weight wool for summer 
wear. Made for the Home 
Guards. Catalog free. 


JU W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-O North 10th Street, PHILA., PA. 































ae TRAPPERS, ATTENTION! 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs ‘‘TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent ‘“‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains 
useful information to TRAPPERS. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. G-7, CHESTER, ' PA. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 
























If you want to buy or trade a gun or 





other article, use our classified col- 
| umns for results. See pages 444 & 445. 











Sta-Down wis 


Nothing to wear out 


TENT STAKES—They Hold! or break. 


The price is right—I5c each. If your 
dealer hasn't them, write us direct and For Campers and 
send us his name. In lots of ten or Sportsmen who de- 
more, prepaid, anywhere east of the sire THE BEST 
Mississippi. 


BLAKELY MFG. COMPANY Wood stakes work 
13604 FULLERTON AVE., loose. 


They) pack, fat vand DETROIT, MICHIGAN STA-DOWNS can't. 
take up very little a 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 
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“Getum’’ Gets ’em 


Because GETUM tackle is made so lifelike. Made 
strong—made to get ’em - 

in any water, weather, 

time, or place. 


$3.75 buys the GETUM ROD AND REEL. Made to 
fit the pocket. Hollow Metal Handle serves as case 
for three-spring tempered steel joints with Single 
Action Detachable Aluminum Reel. Great for cast- 
ing. Weight only 10 ozs. 

Rod only with reel seat for multiplier 


DEWEY’S FEATHER GETUM, travels lifelike any- 
where, deep, medium or shallow thru weeds and gets 
your fish—NOT-. WEEDS. 
LIST OF COLORS 

No. 20—Red body, red fins, red-white tail. 

No. 30—Red body, yellow fins, white tail. 

No. 50—White body, red fins, white tail. 

No. 60—White body, yellow fins, white tail. 

No. 110—Black body, red fins, mottled tail. 

No. 120—Black body, yellow fins, orange tail. 

7 No. 3 

No. 4—34 0Z,,.40- 


Put a couple in your kit, 


DEWEY’S 

PORKY-GETUM is a real 

wiggler, with metal body 

and removable hooks. When you buy 
Porky—you buy fish. 

No. I1—% No. 3—% oz 
No. 2—'!/2 0z No. 4—% 0z 
COLORS: Red, White, 

Black, Yellow. 


Weight 
34 OZ. 


DEWEY’S FLOATER-GETUM floating 


metal sig-zags, wabbles—gets fish when 
other lures fail. Worth their weight in 
gold. We get 75c. 
LIST OF COLORS 
. 24—White body, red head. 
No. 34—Aluminum body, red head. 
Yo. 44—Yellow body, red head. 
No. 54—Yellow body, green head. 


OUTING MFG. CO. 


as ~~ Manufacturers of Outdoor 
Equipment 
~) DEPT. Z 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Watch for Our Other Outdoor Specialties 


: , BOOT-SOX 


PATENT PENDING 









Ny ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
ea DOUBLE THICKNESS 
SINGLE THICKNESS 







Make Your Boots Comfortable 
All Day Long 


No wrinkles, no chafing, twice the wear because 
of double thickness over heel and instep; elastic 
at ankle holds Boot-Sox firmly in place. May be 
worn either side out. Knitted of long-staple wool. 







If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name, 
with $1.00, your name, address and stocking size 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid. to you. 





HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 
9 Norwich Street Worcester, Mass. 










> 


Select ae 44 Styles, colors # 


30 Days Free Trial 3S 5 


and sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. ff 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, at [fi 
Factory Prices, from $21.50 up. ik 
$5 aMonth if desired. Parents often’ 
advance first deposit. 
Boys can earn small payments. 
ives wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 


half usual prices. Send No Money. | 2] 
Write for our marvelous prices and terms, 


Mea CYCLE COMPANY write us 


today for 


DEPT, D130 CHICAGO free catalog 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 












Mosquito, Moose and Mas- 
calonge 
(Continued from page 397) 


was out in front of the beach sulking 
and came in grudgingly to a steady 
pull—a last sliding rush with his head 
well up and he came within reach. The 


forefinger under a gill and the thumb 


over the back gave me the “ad” and a 
knife through the backbone at the 
collar settled the argument. 


DIDN’T glory over him long, but in- 

stead scaled, slit, cleaned and cut 
him into steaks. You fishermen will 
agree with me that fish should be clean- 
ed fresh—not only to insure fresh fish 
but to save work. Yes, I’m lazy—let 
a fish dry up and one might as well 
skin him-—let him soak and he turns 
my stomach. But—fresh, flapping, col- 
ors bright and glistening —“‘it’s a 


| pleasure.” 


And “for mercy’s sake” kill your 
fish. JI feel that a fish that has enough 
nerve to fight for his life deserves the 
honor of “dying with his boots on”’— 
rather than to flop and struggle till he 
passes out. Knocking his head against 
a rock or on the gunwale will do the 
job, or hold him steady and press the 
knife firmly down through the flesh—a 
steady pressure down through the back- 
bone and he straightens out limp. 

But here’s the point—we were in one 
fish dinner—but out one fishing outfit. 
So I trotted over to the “Company 
Store” and told my hard luck story to 
Carter, the boss of Kipawa’s seventeen 
roughneck population. He was also 
manager of the Co. store which seem- 
ed to have everything from mackinaw 
shirts, socks and chocolate drops to 
pins and potatoes. 

“Glad you broke it,” he said cheer- 
fully—“save you a lot o’ trouble. Here’s 
what we use in this country.” 

He picked up an inch thick stick of 
wood upon which was wound a.coil of 
heavy green silk mixture line—nearly 
as heavy as a curtain string. 

“That’s what you boys want to use 
when you’re traveling—you can’t break 


| that—don’t take up a lot of room— 


don’t get in the way on a po’tage—and 
it gets ’em quick. Take it along with 


| you—you’ll want a bite o’ fish now ’nd 
_then. 
(they looked like grappling irons to 


And here’s a couple o’ hooks 


me)—rig ’em up on a gang and string 
a strip o’ pike belly on ’em.” 

On the end of the “rope” was a 
clumsy looking nickel plated brass 
spoon that was worn at the edges, 
showing the brass. A heavy steel leader 
joined it with a swivel to the green 
line. 

We were lucky—we kept the spinner 
for nearly two weeks—then a moment’s 
carelessness—the line came in limp and 
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the spinner rode away in the teeth of 
a “muskie.” We rigged up another 
from two of Carter’s “grappling hooks” 
—a “flash” cut with a knife from a 
baking powder can and a leader from 
the spool of copper wire which we 
carried to repair broken paddles. It 
wasn’t as smooth a looking job as 
those in a showcase, but the muskies 
didn’t seem to mind the change. : 

That was the “outfit” that Bill threw 
into the canoe as he started up stream. 
“Keep an eye on that stew,” he called 
back a tardy warning—for the stew 
had already boiled over to drench the 
too enthusiastic fire into temporary 
submission. 

The sun was sinking slowly, painting 
the sky in changing splendor of red and 
gold. Strangely the mosquitoes had not 
appeared at their customary hour—the 
most peaceful camp the trip had yet 
given us. Everybody was silent watch- 
ing the sunset and slowly doing the 
little duties of camp. 

Then, far up the river we heard 
Bill’s “Waahoo” faintly carrying down 
the darkening bends of the river— 
then ‘Whee! — Whee!” vague, indis- 
tinct calls from time to time that left 
to the imagination the picture of the 
fight of the mascalonge. 

Supper was ready when Bill pulled 
silently into camp and threw the small 
hand axe into a log. 

“Where is he?” asked Cleve. 

Bill took a pan and filled it from the 
big pot of stew. 

“Dja leave him in the boat?” Doc 
asked, as he tossed his empty pan to 
Bill to fill while he “was dishin’.” 

Bill slopped it full and passed it back. 


“Say! Snap out of it!” Schmidty 
yapped. “Did he hypnotize you?” 
“Yea!” Bill murmured—“Say!” he 


looked up from his pan, “Do I look 
dizzy?” 

“You sure do,’ Schmidty agreed, 
puffing at his corn cob. 

Bill poured out a cup of coffee and 
split his wedge of cake. 

“Did he bite you?” urged Cleve. 

“No,” Bill replied slowly, “he sur- 
rounded me.” 

“Surrounded you? Huh!” grunted 
Schmidty. “Bounce out of it, Boy.” He 
pulled his blanket up around his ears. 
“You birds can stay up all night if you 
want to—lI’m going to sleep.” 

Bill did not seem to hear him. The 
fire had burned down to a bed of bright 
coals against a big “holding log” and 
two “back logs.” A _ single wisp of 
smoke curled up from the back logs and 
a stick, burning through, snapped and 
sent up a shower of tiny sparks. 

Bill set his coffee down and looked 
over at me. “Footy,” he said slowly. 

I looked at the fire and listened to 
Bill. Schmidty cautiously uncovered 
an ear. 
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“T lost him,” Bill admitted, looking 
into the glowing coals. 

“Yeah?” I encouraged him. 

Then Bill got his stride and explain- 
ed. “I went straight up to the foot of 
the rapids and dropped the spoon on 
this side; then I cut right across 
through the tail of the rapids to the 
eddy on the other side. The water there 
was spattered with foam from the rap- 
ids like when you take a bath. 

“T hadn’t half the line out when the 
spoon came out of the tail of the rap- 
ids over into the black water of the 
eddy—and he hit it. No yank—just 
easy—just took it and walked off with 
it. First I thought I had hold of a 
half sunk log that was swinging in the 
current, but then he turned and started 
upstream—easy like—and I dragging 
back till I thought the line would snap. 
It slowed him a bit and turned him off 
toward my side. Then he woke up to 
the fact that he had been tagged and 
began to get sore. 

Bill paused, gazing into the fire as 
though seeing there the half hour see- 
saw fight that had kept him from sup- 
per. “Had him right up to the boat 
three times,” he continued, “but as soon 
as my hand touched him he steamed off 
like a torpedo and the line burned 
through my hands and over the gun- 
’ale. Half an hour and as strong as 
ever, that bird could play around till 
daybreak and then be ready for a day’s 
work. 

“Then I remembered the hand axe in 
the bottom of the canoe behind me—the 
next time he came near I drew him 
carefully alongside. His broad black 
back awash in the ripples at the sur- 
face, fins as big as my hand gently fan- 
ning at his sides. I raised the axe 
slowly and slashed down at the back- 
bone just back of the head. He swerved 
and the axe cut his left forward fin— 
clean at his side. 

“I nearly went overboard. He dash- 
ed away like a maniac and swung in a 
crazy lopsided curve, circling the canoe 
in a widening curve. Then I put the 
brakes on the line and held him at forty 
yards. His left fin seemed to. throw 
him off his balance or he would have 
run clean out of the country. As it 
was he wabbled drunkenly and circled 
like a runaway merry-go-round—he 
doubled the foam on that cove. 

“Then I swore. The line scraped 
along the right gun’ale—caught on 
one of those brass brads that had 
worked loose. Blam! the brad came 
out and the line snapped—it all hap- 
pened in a minute—one minute I was 
running the show, and the next—” 
Bill sighed deeply and gazed intently 
into the flames licking at the back logs. 

A cool breeze came up from the river, 
swirling the fluffy grey ashes from the 
fire, fanned the coals to a glow which 
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MARBLES | 
Outing Equipment j 


ai: Preferred By (= 2 
~  QOutdoorMen Wy 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 

Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—f your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 

No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carry in Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 276x434 inch. 
14 inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


3 Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
; 526 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 
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Handy Compass 


Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
8 demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
\ can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
1 times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 

<4 bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gaugeshell, just right for pocket, 60¢. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 





Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago tnd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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“Old Town Canoes’ are patterned after real 


Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes” respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully il- 
lustrated. It shows all models in full 
colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
495 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 





Old own 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 


Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 









“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
So * 2K 


sighting plane of the repeater, é 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 

the two quick shots, bal- 

ance, lighter weight, 

and good appear- 

ance of the 

double barrel 

sporting 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun — } y 


* 


A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 

embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 

tinuous use with 


complete success. 
Made in 12, 
16 and 20 


Gauge. 





JAMES WOODWARD anv SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. 


Established 1800 


64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke and Detmold, New York City 
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Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


FIS#: hunt, camp in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easy touse, ab- 
solutely harmless. Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
eign countries, or 
direct by mailon 
receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG |" 
oils 














Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





TRADE 
(ABs 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


BLACK @/FLAG 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


The character of the Edward vom 
Hofe Tackle stands out no matter 
where it is in use, It made the 
capture of big game fish a 
pleasure. Its superiority is 
recognized throughout the entire 
fishing world. Our reputation is 
maintained by building and sell- 
ing honest goods. Since 1867 this 
has been our steadfast policy. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 









FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years | have specialized 
in rod construction and am now ina 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 


















Split Bamboo to Mount 
Materials to 
Complete 
Rod 
Per Set Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extramtip ye iste sc lactone ele. $10.00 $ 6.75 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
WIth) EXEDEUALID yew oaiat erie 10.00 6.75 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 
Hp tas. ha ee es 10.00 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 






Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, 2148—220th St., Richmona 


9 Hill, Long Island, New York 
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greyed quickly as the breeze passed 
rustling softly back through the trees. 
Bill rose, scraped the litter away from 
the fire, pushed the coals together and 
rolled into his blanket. The camp was 
silent—an occasional snap from the 
fire—a vagrant breeze whispering up 
through the tall black spruces. 


CAME broke rapidly in the morning 

and we traveled fast until nearly 
noon. Then we heard a low humming 
noise from down river. Cabins and 
clearings increased along the shore—a 
pasture witn two cows grazing con- 
tentedly. Then a turn in the river and 
a scattering of roof-tops appeared, 
sprinkling a broad level expansion of 
the river valley. In the center rose a 
tall steel stack from which clouds of 
smutty smoke rolled up into a blue sky. 
The busy hum of the mill came up to 
us, how punctuated by the intermittent 
scream of the whirring saw. 

Nottawa was the end of the first 
jump of the trip—the shortest and 
easiest Jump—250 miles from Kipawa. 
Here was the last chance to turn back. 
Here at this last crumb of civilization 
it seemed like the end of one trip and 
the beginning of a new. And it was 
just that. 

Our grub was practically exhausted. 
From the freight station we got our 
new stock of beans, peas, rice, flour, 
bacon, etc., that we had shipped up to 
Nottawa from the wholesale houses at 
Ottawa. Big packing cases—it looked 
like outfitting an army, but it was 
a long jump to Weymontachingue, 
through a country uninhabited even by 
stray Indian trappers—a _ country 
where the silent dip of a paddle takes 
the place of the screeching locomotive. 

But that’s another story— 





Rinstail 


(Continued from page 391) 


empty longing? We sat back from the 
table with that feeling of placid con- 
tentment which comes with a full 
stomach. 

Uncle John puffed slowly at his corn- 
cob. 

“’Coon,” he mused, “is the best eatin’ 
of the game, just like trout is the best 
of the fish.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and ’coon hunt- 
ing the best of the hunting. 
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New Amendments A. C. A. 
BY-LAWS 


Chapter III. Section I as at present. 

Add. Section 2. The Paddling Regatta 
shall be held by the several divisions 
in turn, provided that any division may 
waive its right to the Regatta in any. 
year. In case a division waives its 
right to the Regatta, the Paddling 
Committee of the Racing Board shall 
sanction the holding of the Regatta by 
any other division, provided that the 
Regatta shall not be held by the same 
division twice in succession unless by a 
unanimous vote of the Paddling Com- 
mittee, and that it shall not be held 
during the same month as the general 
meet. The holding of the Paddling Re- 
gatta by a division out of its regular 
turn, by reason of a waiver as above 
stated, shall not deprive such division 
of its right to the Paddling Regatta 
in its regular turn, unless such regu- 
lar turn comes in the year following 
the one in which it held the Regatta. 
In the event that no division desires or 
applies to hold the Paddling Regatta, 
in any year, it shall be held as a part 
of the regular Regatta at the Annual 
Camp of the Association. 


RACING REGULATIONS 


Rules VII. Section 5. 
read as follows: 


Change to 


Juniors in any race shall be those 
who have not won a similar race at 
a national or division meet of the A. 
C. A. or other recognized Canoe Asso- 
ciation previous to the current year, 
and who have not won more than two 
races in such class during the current 
year. The current year shall be from 
the end of one A. C. A. Paddling Re- 
gatta to the beginning of the next 
A. C. A. Paddling Regatta. 


In war canoe races there shall be no 
status of seniority. 


The class status of a junior shall re- 
main unchanged during the regatta at 
which he may be a winner. Competi- 
tions with members of his own club 
shall not affect the classification of any 
junior. 

Rules XI. Regular Races. 

Omit from list as published in 1922 
year book the following, No. 1: 


Change No. 14 add “Cruising Class.” 

Change No. 16 add “Cruising Class.” 

Add to list as published in 1922 year 
book. 

Rules XI. Section 2: At each 
Paddling Regatta there shall be thir- 
teen regular races all for paddling 
canoes as follows: 


1. Paddling Trophy, distance 1 mile. 


2. One man, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 


3. Two men, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 
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4. Four men, single blade, junior, % 
mile. 


Xy 
5. One man, single blade, senior, % ee wes : =X VLED A 


mile. Ps Ny neta ‘i 
6. Two men, single blade, senior, % . nee ve z A } MAR 
mile. TD” SSS ; Bi; } 


7. Four men, single blade, senior, % ig _L Neier | Reset GREEN WATERPROOF MATERIAL — 

: ae Pere suaiah eee hed ay EP Bae NG | INSECT PROOF - 

te SPAN Del 9:71) SSS a MAPA UL PRICE INCLUDES UMIQUE FEATURES 

9. Two men, double blade, junior, % See = A sete W a :  BOBBINET FRONT - HOOKLESS FASTENER 
mile. | fe & ~~ STORMPROOF WINDOWS - SIDE CURTAINS 


10. Four men, double blade, junior, % 


mailed ae ESA CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
11. On an, double blade, senior, % 
roe Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


mile. 
j 1 ; F.H.SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 
12. Be men, double blade, senior, % 34D \TIDISON AVENUE 
taetie : New York. City 
13. Four men, double blade, senior, % 
mile. 


Section 3. The Regatta Committee 
may provide such additional races as 
they deem advisable at both the Annual 
Camp and the Paddling Regatta. 


By-Laws — Chapter IX. — Second r: os 
Paragraph—Add the letter “S” to the & ever 
word Regatta in the 6th line, makin , . 
Petar i | | New Lerever Nitro- 
SPECIAL onLY $29.00 


ont Ja” O. K.’ed and pufchased in 
Klamath River Menaced a x quantities by the U.S. 
: om. Be C Navy. Well finished, 
By F. W. NEWPERT FISH AND GAME]|| fipuad Me : a Whee y me Os gonnermenths 
COMMISSION 3 “Ga - es shoot right and 
j San stand as much 
THE Klamath River, the greatest re. use as the most 
‘ ; mS expensive gun. 
salmon and rainbow trout stream : Most durable 
in California, is about to be given awa ebheph tk 
4 , & y 4-Cycle 5-H.P. Complete 5 put in a 
to a private corporation for power MN vst lock 
sites. After all other legal means THE WORLD’S FLEXIBLE as fired 
. . ; : over 
were exhausted, the people of Siskiyou MOTOR Every ; eee -\ 77,000 
; ‘ of- ; Se imes. 
County found it necessary to try an tbe \ Se : 
wehets y 7 y y - Outlasts—Outruns Other Motors by Months tested with an 
initiative measure to save the fish in|] and Miles. extreme load. 
the Klamath River, the spawning || The Motor with Ford Parts—“The Daddy of ee wualieosie 
: Them All.” mE : 
grounds of the last big run of salmon Ready to Install in Boat, All Bronze Equipped ae a tes eo mad 
and rainbow trout in the state. The Be SR Se tle ANC. 
3 Ears $1 12.50 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
supervisors of Siskiyou County voted ° ' 14 in. stock and about2% in. 
one thousand dollars, April 7, to start || Magneto and Battery Ignition. Don't Wait. drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
. Get Our Catalog with Complete Information. championship at the Olympic 
a campaign to save the stream from games in London. Lefever has 


stood for service and durability 


DuBRIE MARINE MOTORS for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 
5626 McGraw Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


spoiliation. The sportsman’s financial 
and moral support is needed in this 
movement. 

The Klamath River must be saved 
as a fish refuge to furnish eggs for the 


future stocking of 26,000 miles of ° 3 
streams and hundreds of lakes. On the Wigart s Celebrated 


Klamath River the Fish and Game]  [yansparent Glirr Minnow — Double Phantom Wastail 


Commission takes most all of its sal- Pate S65 ot each Price $1.00 each 
mon eggs and wild rainbow trout eggs ere 


for its hatcheries. We repeat, there- 
fore, that if great dams are con- 
structed, which at this time are not 
necessary, the last run of salmon and]. 
rainbow trout in California will be de- 

stroyed. 
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Mae 

eae Sid PS 
ONE-HALF ACTUAL SIZE ‘ 

state will supply the people in Califor- Famous in England and the Continent for over ten years—nearly a million sold. 

TS SERUTO Wh These baits become transparent under water and are the nearest thing to a live min- 

e nex irty years. Y|now human hands ever made. Guaranteed absolutely indestructible. 
destroy one of the greatest of our nat-| Especially good for bass, pickerel, pike and muscallonge—made from the fish itself. 
ural resources until necessary? Loose skins, bass and pickerel size, 6 for $1.00, 3 for 50c. We cheerfully return 
Dherclardvadplicationst nowabefore money if these baits are not satisfactory. Dealers write for prices. 


the State Division of Water Rights and | GLIRR MFG. CO., 250 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It is a fact that the proposed kydro- 
electric power on other streams in this 
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Summer Reading 
BIRD GUIDE 


By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and 
birds of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 
2—-Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size hand-books each describing 
and picturing in colors more than 200 
birds. The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume 
is boxed, and can be had in either leather 
or cloth binding. In form and content 
they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 

Vol. 1, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 

Vol. 2, 228 pp. Color. Ill. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


BIRD NEIGHBORS 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Furnishes an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds com- 
monly found in the gardens, meadows, 
and woods about our homes. For pur- 
poses of easy identification these birds 
are grouped according to family, habitat, 
season, size and color. 


234 pp. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.00 


BIRDS OF AMERICA 


1,000 of our native birds described 
and pictured—over 300 species in color. 
This is the first time the subject has 
been dealt with fully in a popular work; 
and the treatment is not fragmentary— 
it is complete and systematic, with many 
interesting stories of bird life surround- 
ing the hundreds of pictures. 

882 pp. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 


Flex. Cloth, 


Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 Set. 


GARDENETTE 


By B. F. ALBAUGH 


City Back Yard Gardening by the 
Sandwich System. A list of items grown 
by the author on four square rods of 
ground in the rear of his dwelling place. 
138 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Its Trails and Treasures 
By M. E. HOLTZ and K. I. BEMIS 


Today, Glacier National Park is a tour- 
ists’ paradise traversed by many roads 
and equipped with beautiful hotels. One 
is quite safe in prophesying that this 
Alpine wonderland will eventually be to 
travellers what Niagara Falls was to an 
earlier generation, what the Yosemite, 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado are to the generation of today. 
This is the first comprehensively descrip- 
tive guide to Glacier Park. 
263 pages. Illustrated 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 


By Frank M. Chapman 


The text points out the distinguishing 
characteristic of each species, outlines 
the area which it inhabits, tells the exact 
dates at which it may be found in vari- 
ous definite localities in the eastern 
United States, describes its habits, 
haunts, song, nesting-place and eggs. 
144 pp. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


221 W. 57th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cloth, $2.50 
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the Federal Power Commission for per- 
mission to construct three dams on the 
Klamath River—one 250 feet high, 
another, twenty miles below, 90 feet 
high, and still another 20 miles below 
the latter, 90 feet high—three dams in 
a distance of forty miles. If these dams 
are constructed they will form an im- 
passible barrier to salmon and exter- 
minate this species of fish, a valuable 
food supply to the state of California. 


The run of fish in the Klamath, a 
non-navigable river, not needed for irri- 
gation, a river safe from pollution, 
thus forming one of the most wonder- 
ful natural fish refuges in all Califor- 
nia, must be saved if the Fish and 
Game Commission is to continue with 
its propagation work. Califorina needs 
more fish life, not less. We have 
watched the great migration of sea- 
run fishes in the San Joaquin, Cala- 
veras, Kern, Merced, Mokelumne, Stan- 
islaus, Tuolomne rivers, the Sacramento 
with its immense tributaries, the 
American, Feather, Yuba, McCloud 
and Pitt rivers with their 17,000 miles 
of tributaries, including many other 
streams that run to the ocean, slowly 
but surely disappear. 


Our great industries of California 
today are fisheries, farming, hydro- 
electric power and manufacturing. With 
the careful development of all these 
great industries and others, California 
will soon be made one of the safest 
business and pleasure states of our 
Union, a state that will withstand any 
slump in business or underproduction 
of any product. Our problems, how- 
ever, must be worked out as a unit; 
we must link together the industries 
of our state by admitting that the 
farmers’ interest is our interest the 
same as all other industries. 


California is an empire within itself, 
with fisheries that led the Union in 
1920, producing a pack worth $25,000,- 
000, most of which was exported. This 
great pack of salmon, sardines, tuna, 
shad and other species of our ocean 
streams, will be greater this year than 
in 1920. This is a business that be- 
longs to the people of California, a 
state resource keeping more than 14,- 
000 people at work and causing an in- 
vestment of more than $12,000,000. It 
is a self-supporting industry, costing 
the general taxpayer nothing. Your 
legislature has made laws that have 
protected and built up this natural 
business. 


We should not let any corporation or 
set of men destroy any branch of it 
until it becomes necessary. Coopera- 
tion with the California fisheries must 
be had from all other great industries 
of the state. 


It is upon the very theory of con- 
servation, of building and not tearing 
down that the members of the Fish and 
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Game Commission—M. J. Connell, G. 
H. Anderson and F. M. Newbert—voted 
as a body to help the Klamath River 
Conservation League to make the Kla- 
math River a fish refuge. Get your 
name on the petition, or better still, if 
you are interested and a voter, send 
for a petition and help along this great 
work, and then vote to save for future 
generations the last run of salmon and 
rainbow trout in California. 

The time is here when the natural 
resources of our state should be con- 
served, for the attention of the world 
is upon California, both in business and 
a pleasure way. 


Of Interest to National Park 
Tourists 


S the result of the unusually light 

snow fall during the past winter 
in the High Sierra of California the 
mountain roads into Yosemite National 
Park are being opened to travel much 
earlier this year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Department 
of the Interior recently. 

Both the Wawona and the Big Oak 
Flat roads entering Yosemite Valley 
are now free of snow and open to motor 
travel and already park travel for this 
year has exceeded the record year of 
1623, nearly 8,000 persons having vis- 
ited the park to date. 

In view of the improved conditions, 
Federal officials in charge of the hoof 
and mouth epidemic have removed all 
temporary restrictions on park travel. 
The free public camp grounds are being 
opened as usual and no restrictions 
have been placed on fishing in any of 
the park waters. The usual free and 
unrestricted use of the trails is also 
being permitted. One of the features 
of the Yosemite season this year is the 
chain of hikers’ camps that have been 
established to make accessible to saddle 
and hiking parties the wild High Sierra 
country not penetrated by roads. 
These camps, 7 in number, are within 
easy walking distance of each other and 
afford bases for visits to many of the 
off-the-beaten path features of the 
park. Accommodations in these camps 
are of the simplest character, dormi- 
tory tents being provided for men and 
for women with cots and _ blankets. 
Meals are served camp style in dining 
tents. Lodging and meals are 75 cents 
each. A circuit of the chain of camps 
from Yosemite Valley totals 78 miles, 
not including side trips. 

The camps and lodges in Yosemite 
Valley are now open. The Tioga Pass 
route between Yosemite Valley and 
Lake Tahoe, one of the greatest moun- 
tain motor trips in the West, opens 
about the middle of July. 
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Protecting Wild Flowers 


[ NCREASED interest in the protec- “for hunters” 


tion of wild flowers growing along 
the mountain highways in California is 
reported by the Department of the In- 
terior. According to word received by 


the National Park Service, the Board Reising Hunting Knife 


of Supervisors of Fresno County, Cali- 





Just what you need in the woods. An all-around hunt- 


fornia, have just adopted an ordinance ing knife that can be used for skinning any kind of 
making it a misdemeanor to pick wild game, large or small. Serrated back to prevent your 
flowers or disturb the flora which thumb from slipping when skinning. 

borders the mountain highways leading Made of the finest Sheffield steel—the same wonderful 


to the General Grant National Park. material and workmanship as in the REISING PISTOL 


Tulare County to the south already has —and has perfect balance. Length, 914 inches; blade 

x ; : 434 inches long, with a width of 134 inches. Comes in 
such an ordinance protecting the wild a heavy-stitched cowhide sheath with special snap- 
flowers along the approach roads to the retainer, 


Sequoia National Park. The wonder- 
ful wild flower fields in these national 


parks have stimulated the local State Reising yD Automatic 





authorities to efforts to keep the This well-known Automatic needs little description. It is 
borders of California’s mountain high- ideal for target work in the camp, for shooting small game 

. : sae, or any purpose for which a .22 could be used. Fool-proof 
ways in their pristine beauty. when magazine is removed. Packed with extra magazine 


and cleaner. 


REISING .22 Automatics 
REISING Holsters 
REISING Hunting Knives 
REISING Bowie Knives 
REISING Fishermen’s Knives 
REISING Trappers’ Knives 
REISING Camp Axes 
REISING Pistol Cleaners 
















Reising Trademark 


Brook Trout and Prunes 
By M. M. SHEPARD 


yak MAN may forget the first time 

he ever went in swimming, or the 
first time his dad licked him, or the 
first time he suffered with ‘puppy 
love,’ and he has been known to forget 
the date of his wedding anniversary, 
also his wife’s birthday, but, if he’s a 
trout fisherman, he’ll never forget the 
first trout he caught. 

“He will back you up in a corner, 
where you cannot escape, and tell you 
of that important event, detail by de- 
tail, even if it happened twenty years y 
ago, he remembers the exact spot, kind|| A\ ff 
of bait used, size of the fish, and state F e 
Ser areatecs: H aits Win 


So spoke old friend Joe, as we sat in 


Write for prices and description of the REISING tint, 


The Reising Mfg. Corp. 
39 Trinity Place New York 


Pacific Coast Representative : 
J.T. MCDEVITT, 22 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Without Tools 
It’s in Three Pieces 
In Three Seconds 













If your Dealer can not supply you with 
C ~ Camp Stove, Heater & Broil- : 


the best one ever made, or 


Hikers Kit, Alum. cooking 
outfit for two. 17 pieces, 3 
Ibs. 10 oz., nested, 9’’x514” 
x44” with bag. 


Fire Bridge, with bag 18”x24” 
long. The cheapest but strong- 
est camp grate on the market, 


Salt & Pepper Shakers, Alum. 


in the 1923 Field & Stream National 
Contest. More prize winning bass 


ZO-ZPrvzo 


our little fishing shack one June morn- Were eaken onvHeddeneBaits*than with slide to close up the 
ing, suffering a respite from our trout on all other wooden baits combined. alee ; | 
fishing on account of a heavy cold rain The Game Fisher played an impor- Write for circulars and prices 
= A : if you want to know what ' 
that had been falling for several hours. tant part in this record accomplish- real camp convenience means, we 
. ment. At the same time it has been Arti Sh MetalC, : 
“Yes,” went on Joe, musingly, “I a real fish-getter for thousands of rtisan eet Metal Corporation 
caught my first brook trout through the other anglers. See it at your tackle 100-106 PLATT ST., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
store. 





ice, several, and a few more years ago. 


At that time the saw mills in Marinette JAMES HEDDON’S SONS GasOar 
and Menominee were chewing up be- 907 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. Catalogue 
tween three and four hundred million Fishing American Awning 
feet of logs—mostly white pine—in a He ddo Tackle & Tent Co. 

tt Made > 236 State Street 


season. I, like other boys in the two EN ies Bie a Becton: Mane. 
towns, wanted to go to the woods, and 


eee Scalers one PLUG AND BAIT ANGLERS WRONGLY ASSUME BECAUSE N E 
: frag ; ATUR 
of the big companies in one of their LURES FLOAT THEY MUST BE FISHED AT THE SURFACE IF SUNK 
small camps WITH LEAD INSTEAD OF LYING DEAD ON THE BOTTOM THEY 
; FLOAT IN SUSPENSION ANY HEIGHT DESIRED. 


“Now a scaler doesn’t scale the bark | TEM. SINGLE HOOKS THAT HOLD FAST, ONE LURE GETS MANY FISH. FOR ANT 

, ; ; GETS MANY FISH. FOR ANY 

off a log, like you’d scale a fish. His! TIME, ANY PLACE, TRY A FROG, CRAWFISH, HELLGRAMITE, CRICKET. DARTER OR 
duties are to measure the logs and find | FEATHER MINNOWS GIVE AMPLE REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 


eae cated oe the neath braver LOUIS RHEAD tip NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS LURES 


of the Paint River, twenty-four miles The NEW NATURE METHOD is now a COMPLETE SUCCESS. IF 
R UT YOU CANNOT HOOK TROUT ON THE SURFACE, YOU CAN HOOK 





from Iron River, which was the end THEM NEAR THE BOTTOM WITH CORRECT COPIES OF THE 

. . : : [. ‘Tiny nature flies, wingless nymphs, caddis creeper, 

of the eee at that time. . As my Helgramite, shrimp, little minnows, small crickets, grasshoppers, small crawfish. 

duties didn’t commence until they ede are ee must have shot to sink them. It’s simple, without lessons or trials the amateur 
ecomes an , 


started to haul logs to the river, it was Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists. 
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GUNS -. 


AMMUNITION 


Write for free 40-page catalog containing 
bargains in Imported and Domestic pistols, 
revolvers, rifles, shotguns, cartridges and 
shells, compasses, holsters, hunting knives, 
gun cases, gun oil, binoculars, field glasses, 
gun repair parts and |6-gauge automatic 
shotguns. 


AT LOWEST PRICES 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 


G08 Diversey Parkway, D-137, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















as Entirely New Kind of 


BINOCUIARS 


at the Price of One 


SCOPES, Etc: 
3 to 60 Power 
: i Catalog Free—200 Glasses 
DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 77, ees INGAY. 








Peron Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $ 7.00 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


‘Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
| velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich’ 
blue ink, 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 


convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O..D. 
Write name and address plainly. 


on both paper and en- 


Money returned if you are not 


Order today! 
ELITE STATIONERY CO., 


more than satisfied. 


5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 











Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to J 
Greater Desk Efficiency’? shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial, 


owe 


ROSS-Gould 
fice uy VE 309 N. loth 
"¢ 


8T, LOUIS 







SS ers oe ee 


A Maling = 


Will help you increase sales 


> Send for FREH catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
beat prospective customers. 

nts and prices are given on 
aistier mga of different Mailing Lists, 


v Se “hy elind of | 5 Feach 
Ross. Gould Co ii » St. Louis 
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8-10-12 Powers in One| 


Every Type and Power of 
FIELD GLASSES, TELE- 











the middle of November when I reached 
the camp, walking from Iron River. 

“T soon caught onto the work, but it 
was mighty lonesome being alone all 
day on the landing. We had only two 
teams hauling, making three trips a 
day, and landing on the ice, so I didn’t 
need any help. 

“The company I worked for had the 
reputation of furnishing the poorest 
line of grub of any company on the 
river, and they certainly worked hard 
to maintain it. We had beans, salt 
pork, molasses and vinegar, and once 
in two or three weeks, they’d send up 
a small chunk of fresh meat. They 
also gave us a dope they called coffee, 
which was a great cure for insomnia. 

“Our cook was not what is generally 
known as a ‘chef.’ In the summer he 
was employed by the company on one 
of their lumber barges, whether as cook 
or deck hand, I could never find out— 
if cook, the perils of the deep were 
greatly increased. 

“He used to make what he called 
vinegar pie, the boys called it shoe-pac 
pie on account of the crust. He’d mix 
vinegar and molasses until it formed a 
kind of paste, then he’d bake it in a 
pie tin with a bark or crust on the 
bottom. After one of these pie grenades 
had stood around for a few days, until 
the vinegar and the tin got friendly, 
it was something one of these epicures 
wouldn’t call loudly for the second time. 

“But I want to tell you about the 
prunes. They weren’t the kind you see 
teday, nice big fat ones, these came in 
a big barrel or cask, they were small, 
dried up, and coated with a kind of 
sugar. I think they called them Turk- 
ish prunes. 

“One day the cook showed me one of 
those prunes under a_ microscope 
dinkus he had, and say! that blooming 
prune was alive with little white 
worms. I kind of lost my longing for 
prunes, and they finally got so bad that 
the Catholic boys in the camp refused 
to eat them on Fridays! 

“When the company heard of this, 
they cut off our supply of fresh meat, 
as the meat was costing them twelve 
cents a pound, and the prunes five or 
six. 

“One Sunday one of the boys asked 
me why I didn’t catch some brook trout, 
as I had plenty of time, besides being 
on the river all day. 

“When he found out I knew nothing 
about the fish or fishing, he told me 
how to catch them through the ice. He 
gave me a line, sinker, and a couple of 
hooks, and when I got to the river next 
morning, I started chopping holes in 
the ice in places where the stream nar- 
rowed, and the water was deepest. I 
cut four or five holes, and started fish- 
ing. As we had no fresh meat in camp 
I used salt pork for bait—nothing do- 
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ing. Then I tried bread, but that 
would soak up and drop off the hook. 

“That night as I lay on my bunk, I 
happened to think of the prunes, and 
next morning the cook gave me a 
handful. 

“After I’d_ finished scaling and 
stamping the first two loads of logs, I 
took the stone out of a prune, and 
baited the hook. 

“In about ten seconds I caught my 
first trout, and say! I couldn’t put 
prunes on that hook fast enough to 
satisfy those fish. 

“I could see them through the hole 
fairly fighting over that bait. 

“In half an hour the prunes were all 
gone, but I had twenty-six trout, run- 
ning from eight to twelve inches long. 

“I kept that fishing up all winter, 
and three or four times a week I’d lug 
a bag full into camp for the crew. 

“Well, the boys quit eating prunes, 
and the company probably thought we 
were very fond of them, as I used 
them all up for bait.” 

So spoke my old friend Joe, who has 
at home an old battered napkin ring, 
which he tells me was given to him 
years ago by his Sunday school teacher 
for being truthful and honest. 


An Audacious Hawk 
By R. B. GorTScHIUS 


I ALMOST question the wisdom of 

telling this experience, lest it tax 
beyond endurance the credulity of my 
fellow-sportsmen. But, as I believe it 
is the unusual, which generally holds 
interest around the camp-fire, in the 
evening after a hard day’s hunt, and 
prompts us to another pipe before we 
all turn in, I am going to pass this ex- 
perience along. 

All forms and conditions of wild life 
have habits peculiar to themselves— 
customs to which they closely adhere— 
but no one, who has followed for many 
years the habits of our silent and all 
but invisible population, will question 
the integrity of the man, who from 
time to time brings back at the end of 
his day’s hunt, or ramble in the woods, 
a tale somewhat out of the ordinary. 
I always doubted a racoon’s ability to 
drag a good-sized dog to water, and 
there drown him, until I saw it done. 
Never did I do other than smile, when 
I heard tales of woodchucks at times 
climbing trees, until one day I shot one 
from the limb of a straight trunked 
tree, some thirty feet above my head. 
—These experiences, or at least the 
latter one, are exceptions to the rule, 
but prove that for reasons best known 
to themselves, our friends of the moun- 
tains, woods, and open plains, do at 
times leave the beaten path. 

But let me relate this experience 
with the hen hawk— 
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It was somewhere about the middle 
of October, perhaps a little earlier, for 
I remember the bushes sheltered in the 
woods still had a share of their leaves, 
nor were the maples altogether nude. 
Anyway I had been doing quite some 
partridge hunting up here in Delaware 
County.—Still hunting.—Did you ever 
try it? I tell you it is some sport. 
You leave the dog at home. Just take 
the old gun and some shells. You need 
plenty of shells, for without a dog to 
point the birds, they are on wing and 
gone almost before you realize there is 
a partridge in the country—but it’s the 
hawk I was talking about. 

Well, I had started out about three 
in the afternoon and by four had 
reached a place on the hillside, up the 
valley, where I knew the shooting was 
good. Plenty of scrub hemlock and soft 
maple, with here and there an open 
grassy space, and then at the far side, 
and up the valley, an old wood’s road 
running up the hill, along the edge of 
the heavy timber. After some time I 
managed to land two birds, and then, 
knowing that usually, at that time of 
day, there would be partridges along 
the edge of the road, or a short distance 
back in the woods, I worked on across 
the side of the hill to this old road. 

Just as I stepped out from the shel- 
ter of a scrub hemlock on to the road, 
I flushed two birds. One flew low off 
into the woods. At him I fired and 
registered a very pretty miss. The 
other one had risen and. as I raised 
my gun—‘A 12- gauge double - barrel 
Fox”—was well up towards the top of 
the trees, along the edge of the woods. 
I shot and in some way I managed to 
register a hit. Down dropped the par- 
tridge. And then the unusual hap- 
pened. As the partridge dropped flut- 
tering through the branches, like a 
flash —from somewhere above — shot 
the hawk! He was a large red-shoul- 
dered bird, and as the partridge struck 
the ground this hawk was upon it. I 
was just across the road, not thirty 
feet from the still struggling partridge, 
and having just fired both barrels of 
my gun, was about to lose my bird, for 
the hawk at once grabbed it. However, 
the lust of the chase was upon me, and 
so across the road I started, waving 
the empty gun in one hand, shaking 
the other, and as I remember, shouting 
for all I was worth as I ran: “Drop 
that bird, drop that bird!” Whether 
or not friend hawk would have obeyed 
orders I do not know. The partridge 
was a large cock and heavy, and being 
still alive, friend hawk was having 
trouble; but soon rose from the ground, 
and flying low was starting back into 
the deep woods. Now at this point 
once again the unusual happened. As 
I rushed shouting across the road, in 
my eagerness to scare the hawk into 
dropping the partridge, I forgot all 
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about the barbed-wire fence just be- 
yond the road, at the edge of the wood. 
Into this I rushed! Over I went, gun, 
shells, feet and all, rolling over and 
over. By the time I gathered myself 
together friend hawk was gone; but 
there some twenty paces back in the 
woods lay the partridge, dead. My 
shotgun had not bothered this hawk 
at all, nor my shouting, much; but 
when I changed ends and came rolling 
over the fence, this, it would seem, was 
something new, something the hawk 
did not understand, and so the par- 
tridge was dropped in his frantic effort 
to get beyond the range of this new 
and novel method of attack. 


To sum up this unusual experience: 


We all know the hawk’s audacity in 
entering and robbing hen yards, located 
close to habitations. Have myself even 
heard of them swooping down with the 
people close by, but never before had 
T known of hawk or any other bird, or 
four-footed animal, when themselves 
attacked, rushing in under fire and try- 
ing to steal the killed game. Certainly 
to me it was an added experience. 
Something new learned of our two- 
winged friends. Had I been unable to 
recover the partridge, and show where 
the hawk had torn its head with his 


beak, I should never have risked bring- | 


ing this experience back from the 
woods. Some friends asked why I 
failed to reload and shoot the hawk, 
but it was all over and the brave hawk 
lost in the deep timber almost before I 
had time to think. Lucky I was to re- 
cover the partridge. 


Nessmuk’s Campfire 
(Continued from page 409) 


back, so as to blow the smoke away 
from you. Have the hole, or bottom of 
the fire placed lower at the far end, 
as this helps the draft, cold air follow- 
ing the depressions. Build your cook 
fires small with the proper kind of 
wood to do the type of cooking that 
you desire, and your campfires of a 
lasting wood against some kind of a 
backing to radiate the heat. If safe to 
do so, and you wish, cover your camp 
coals with plenty of ashes and a few 
breaths, with an added stick or two in 
the morning, gives a speedy start to 
the day. But remember at all times, 
DON’T build your fire against an old 
log that YOU THINK is safe—for it 
is not—put out your camp fires before 
leaving, extinguish and break matches 
before throwing them away, and throw 
your cigarette butts on the mud or rock 
and step on them to be SURE THEY 
ARE OUT. By following these simple 
rules you are playing safe, which is 
more than can be said of many campers. 
HArRyY IRWIN. 
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Fly-Fishing Facts for 
Beginners 
(Continued from page 394) 


or less. Put the point of a hook against 
your finger, and then pull it; this will 
give you an excellent idea of how hard 
it is necessary to strike! If you miss 
the fish, your line should not fly up into 
the branches of the trees behind you; it 
should just lift off the water a bit. 
Many an old-timer doesn’t yet know 
how to strike a trout properly; it’s a 
difficult thing to do right. 


If you wish to cast a wet fly over a 
feeding fish, don’t drop it right on his 
nose, but let it alight a few feet above 
him and drift down to him. If he won’t 
take it when presented this way, why 
go ahead and drop it on his nose. Trout 
are queer critters, and it pays to break 
all the so-called rules when fishing for 
them. Lots of men keep jerking the 
fly as it sweeps down stream; I find it 
better to impart no motion to it, except 
under unusual circumstances. The good 
wet fly fisherman drops his fly just 
where he wants it, so that it will nat- 
urally drift down over the spot where 
he thinks there is a fish. This sounds 
easier than it is, when one remembers 
that a tight line must be maintained. I 
might say here that there are fewer 
good wet fly fishermen than there are 
dry fly experts, although to the begin- 
ner the wet fly may look like an easier 
method. 


In general try to match the size and 
color of the flies you see in the air. 


| Don’t overlook the fact that often there 
|are several kinds of naturals on the 


but the trout are only feeding 
Here is a chance for 
If 
the fish won’t take a small fly, try a big 
If they won’t take a light-colored 
one, try a dark one. But don’t change 
flies every minute. You can’t catch 
trout by keeping your line out of the 
water and changing flies. Be sure first 
that you are dropping the fly as lightly 
as thistle down; the fish won’t take 
if you don’t. Then be sure that you 
haven’t frightened the fish by noisy 
wading, or casting shadows over him, 
or showing yourself to him, or making 
waves that roll over him, or by a hun- 
dred other things that might put him 
down. It’s a good rule to blame your 
fly last. 

._ I once wrote what I am pleased to 
consider a poem about flies; it contains 
the very best advice I can give you 
about the choice of a fly, so I’ll repeat 
it here: 


water, 
on one of them. 


If the day be bright, let the fly be dark; 
If the sun be high, let the fly be small; 
But here is a paradox you must mark: 








The fly must be darker as shadows fall, 
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Until, when the stars are twinkling 
bright, 

The fly is as black as the shades of 
night. 

When very few insects are. flitting 
about, 


The fly may be wet and eH to a 
trout; 

But should ephemeridae be on the wing, 

It’s dollars to doughnuts a dry fly’s the 
thing. 

Then when, prithee tell me, are light- 
colored flies 

The proper creations to make the trout 
rise? 

Ah me, gentle reader, the answer to 
that 

Is as broad as the brim on a congress- 
man’s hat: 

The most accurate picture of this I can 
paint 

Is that sometimes they is and some- 
times they ain’t! 

Unfavorable weather for dark flies, you 
know, 

Is the thing that makes every last one 
of us stow 

’"Mongst the leaves of our fly books, 
heterogeneouswise, 

A first-class collection of light-colored 
flies. 


To the best of my knowledge there is 
just one subject in connection with 
trout fishing about which there is no 
argument: the right way to fish a dry 
fly is upstream. Cast the fly from be- 
low the fish,.and let it float down over 
him, imparting no other motion to it 
but what the stream gives it. In other 
words, try to imitate the actions of.a 
live natural fly floating along on the 
surface, with wings cocked up. In 
order to achieve this the line must lie 
on water that is traveling at the same 
rate as the water in which the fly is 
lying; else the line will drag the fly 
over the surface, and destroy the il- 
lusion of naturalness. There are some 
exceptions to this which are accom- 
plished by throwing the line in slack 
curves, but the novicese will not be in- 
terested in anything as difficult as this 
procedure. A trout will positively not 
rise to a fly that is being dragged over 
the surface by the line; therefore avoid 
drag. The chances are very small of 
the fish rising to a floating fly whose 
wings are not cocked up. To accomplish 
this, cast with the rod off to one side 
instead of straight up in the air. For 
some reason this seems to cock the 
wings. It is vital to keep the line free 
from undue slack. as the fly floats 
down toward you; unless this is done it 
is almost impossible to strike quickly 
enough. Many times when fishing with 
wet flies the trout will hook themselves, 
but this is seldom the case when dry 
flies are used. Don’t fish with too long 
a line, for it isn’t necessary when fish- 
ing upstream. Remember about sha- 
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dows and waves, and noisy wading. 
Blame the pattern of your fly last of 
all, and don’t spend too much time 
changing flies. The same amount of 
energy spent in dropping the fly lightly 
on water, in the right place, and having 
it float down over the fish naturally 
will do more good than everlastingly 
changing flies. 

Space forbids that I try to make an 
expert out of you in this short article; 
in fact with all the space in the world 
I couldn’t do so. Watch the men who 
know the game; you will find them a 
generous lot of fellows and willing to 
help you if you are willing to confess 
to ignorance. Don’t ever make the 
mistake of trying to give an old-timer 
the impression that you know the game 
if you don’t; he’ll soon find you out, 
and won’t be so keen about helping you 
when he does. Fly fishing for trout is 
just about the cleanest sport in the 
world, and it is certainly one which is 
well worth sticking to until it is mas- 
tered, at least as much so as a mere 
mortal can hope to master it. Every 
day on the stream will bring new prob- 
lems; every man you meet will add just 
a little more to your store of knowl- 
edge; and every fish that you catch will 
add to your experience—and joy in life. 





Angling for Common Fishes 
(Continued from page 399) 


stranger would say he would not bite. 
But wait. There is a movement of his 
continuation, and his cow-catcher moves 
toward the piece of liver. He does not 
wait to smell of it and canvas in his 
mind whether the liver is fresh. He 
argues that there is a family out of 
meat, so he opens his mouth and the 
liver disappears. It is not certain that 
the boy will think of his bait for 
half an hour, but the bullhead is in 
no hurry. He is in the mud and 
proceeds to digest the liver. He 
realizes that his days will not be 
long in the land, or water, more prop- 
erly speaking, and he argues out that 
he will be so much ahead. Finally 
the boy thinks of the bait, pulls it 
out, and the bullhead is landed on the 
bank, and the boy cuts him open to get 
the hook out. Some fish take the bait 
gingerly, and are only caught around 
the selvage of the mouth, and they 
are very easily dislodged. Not so with 
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the bullhead. He says if liver ‘is a 
good thing, you can’t get too much of 
it, and it tastes good all the way down. 
The boy gets down on his knees to 
dissect the bullhead and get his hook, 
and it may be that the boy swears. 
It would not be astonishing, though he 
must feel, when he gets the hook out 
of the hidden recesses of the bullhead, 
like the minister who took up a collec- 
tion and didn’t get a cent, though he 
expressed thanks for getting his hat 
back. There is one drawback to the 
bullhead, and that is in his horns. We 
doubt if a boy ever descended into the 
patent insides of a bullhead to mine 
for limerick hooks that he did not, be- 
fore his work was done, run a horn 
into his vital parts. But the boy seems 
to expect it, and the bullhead enjoys it. 
We have seen the bullhead lie on the 
bank and become dry and to all appear- 
ances dead to all that was going on, 
and when a boy sat down on him and 
got a horn in his elbow and yelled 
murder, the bullhead would grin from 
ear to ear and wag his tail as though 
applauding for an encore.” 


As the humorist has said, one does 
not need to display an expensive lot of 
fishing tackle to interest the bullhead. 
It may be that there is a more likely 
bait than liver, for a lure, but I doubt 
it, and be it even putrid the bullhead 
will think just as much of it as though 
it were fresh cut. The most common 
method of fishing for the bullhead is to 
use a long line, preferably of the cotton 
sort with a sinker attached to it, heavy 
enough so that it can be thrown out 
into the water a suitable distance. The 
hook is of the type known as a bass 
hook and it is baited with a piece of 
liver at least an inch in diameter. The 
end of the line is tied to some object 
on shore and then coiled on the shore. 
The business end of the line is now 
whirled around the head and is.then 
thrown out into the water smartly. It 
falls to water and sinks and then all 
that it is necessary for the “waiter” to 
do is to wait the slight pull on the line 
that will indicate that the fish has the 
lure in mouth, or in his stomach—and 
chances are it is his stomach. Some- 
times the line will lie in the path of the 
moonlight on the water and the pull on 
the line can be detected even before the 
feel is conveyed to the finger tips. Bull- 
head fishing at night has none of the 
excitement of fishing for the game 
fishes. It is an ideal sport for the con- 
templative angler. One.does not have 
to row over miles upon miles of water 
to catch a brace or so of fish. There is 
little physical exercise to it—but it 
has that mysterious quality that brings 
with it a quiet joy hard to define. For 
one thing, it is the surest way to revive 
ones memories of youth, for a night at 
the shore of a mill-pond, with the moon 
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Published 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such:as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened ie, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed - 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for. the Ears’? require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectiveinthenatural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 








» where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


“WILSON EAR 2 ebel CO.,. Incorporated © ~ 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BIG SWINDLES 


The best things. go begging 
If you really want to know where you can 


Catch millions dead easy. 
—that’s history. 


place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under, the flag, and 


every statement is‘ PROVED and. endorsed by the. solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. . Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners. more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 


HUNDRED PER CENT. ‘This statement’is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do... No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will-come’ buck to you year‘after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 


Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T. DRYZ, Box 1033, Eagle R 





ernment. 
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BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St.,New York 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘siower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AU 
kinds of heads and skulis for furriers and taxidermists. 








GENUINE U.S. 
GQVERNMENT 
MARCHING 
GOMPASS 


Closing Out Stock 


Absolutely new and perfect. 
Mopiede rs Special to 
orest and Stream 

readers $1.75 
This is a brand new day 
and night compass made by 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., for 
U. S. Government. Lu- 
minous Dial is suspended 
in spirits, focusing eye- 
piece. Furnished with 
plush-lined leather case 
with belt loop and _ hooks, 
at $1.75. No catalogue. 


Stockbridge Sporting Goods Co. 
Dept. F. S.7 Stockbridge, Mass. 


, aS 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


} deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.’”’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 "Vest 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


ip Im, XCHITECT 
ay. Dignified, Exclusive Profession 


jQnot overrun with competitors. 
d¥.Crowded with opportunity for 


eee money-making and big fees. 
$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
4 Sa experts, Easy to master under our 
"_7~ correspondence methods. Diploma award- 
pewe—"ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 
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shining brightly in the sky above will 
transport one back to the swimmin’ hole 
days with such vividness as to leave 
one half startled. Bullhead fishing is 
so coupled with the pleasures of boy- 
hood that it is the one door that will 
open Memory when all others have 
failed. 


So fascinating is bullheading that 
where one has aimed to be out but an 
hour or so it will be far past midnight 
before any thought is given to “pulling 
stakes” and going for home. At that 
time one should have a goodly catch. 
The later it is the more active is the 
bullhead. He may not sleep by day, 
but one thing is certain—he is a night- 
rover. He ramifies about on the bottom 
and if one should strike certain pools 
or pot-holes where they are wont to 
linger he is sure to catch all that he 
desires. There is a method often used 
—that of baiting a hole in which case 
all of the bullheads in a ten-acre pond 
will be drawn to it, for doubtful in our 
minds as it may seen that a fish can 
smell, it is certainly true that a bull- 
head can follow his nose to a piece of 
liver. There are those who sink a calf’s 
head to the bottom of a pool and the 
bullheads in three or four nights will 
cluster around it in layers that are 
hard to pry apart. The knowing one 
then drops down a hook with a piece of 
liver on it and shortly thereafter wel- 
comes a bullhead with a hook so deep 
down in his vitals that nothing short 
of dynamite will remove it. 

But its all in the game of bull- 
heading! 


Touring with Raymond 
Spears 
(Continued from page 404) 


labor is saved if one in the practice 
comes right down in the beginning to 
the simplicities that are inevitable after 
the first two weeks on the road. The 
one and two-night trips prepare for 
this rapid development of touring 
practice. 

T have watched tourists, from those 
on their first night out to those who 
have been on the way as long as two 
years or more. The novices have count- 
less difficulties with their equipment. 
They don’t know where anything is. 
They don’t know how to put up the 
tents. They haven’t the least idea 
about team work—they all build the 
fire, they all make the beds, and they 
all go running around at this and that 
—the grub burns, the tent is half put 
up, the beds half made. After two 
hours of effort, and in the dark of the 
night, the newcomers are still pound- 
ing stakes and still snatching bites be- 
tween tasks. Team work is learned in 
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, 
practice trips. One builds the fire, two 
throw the tent flap over the car, one 
drives the stakes, one makes the beds, 
and so it goes. Two, three, four people 
find theirindividual tasks. Even chil- 
dren find things to do—have fun doing 
them. : < BY 


The embarrassment of learning to 
do things while on a long tour is far 
greater than when going out over one 
or two nights. One confronts prac- 
tically every problem of automobile 
touring every day. Meals, beds, camps, 
questions of food, weather, and the rest. 
But on a practice trip, one studies beds 
on one expedition; on the next, cooking; 
on the third, loading and unloading the 
car. Some articles are used at every 
meal and should be kept handy; other 
articles are used only for the bed, and 
may be packed all day, undisturbed in 
its lashings; and if the meals are ac- 
cording to menus, it follows that the 
grub box wil be packed accordingly 
with the next meal’s supplies on top. 


In our own experiences, my family 
has found that a week spent quietly in 
camp beside an Adirondack lake, learn- 
ing the outfit, saves enormous quanti- 
ties of energy on the rest of the dis- 
tance across the continent. One learns 
the cooking, the sleeping, the change in 
atmosphere from the house to the tent. 
No matter how methodically one goes 
about his automobile tour, the last day 
or two before the start is sure to be 
hectic and difficult. Previous nights 
out, previous meals in the open, pre- 
vious trial.trips of a day or two, ease 
the way for this hard preparation. 

It is a fact that many tourists quit 
work on Saturday at noon and start 
after dinner for a week, two weeks, or 
a month’s tour. And this without 
previous experience. They begrudge 
the hour after dinner used in pack- 
ing the car. Other tourists start on 
Sunday morning, and some get away 
on Monday. Practice trips will enable 
one to get away with the car loaded 
calmly, and right, on Saturday after- 
noon. But it would pay the tourists if 
they spent, of a month, three or four 
days on short, practice trips, shaking 
down their load, and finally making 
their getaway in the middle of the 
week, having taken on needed articles, 
and, more especially, discarded the in- 
evitable countless things that are not 
needed, but which stack up on a load 
when unpracticed and inexperienced 
theorists endeavor to make their get- 
away. 

One learns something new on every 
trip. I don’t think one can go forth 
on a week’s trip, no matter how ex- 
perienced he may be, and not encounter 
a new experience, discover a new 
wrinkle of service. The more one 
tours, the more modest will be his re- 
gard for himself—the more anxious he 
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will be to sit by on his heels, and watch 
the other fellow with a new style tent, 
a different arrangement for sleeping, 
and especially a new way of packing 
things in and on:a car. 


I know with what alacrity I changed 
from trot line fastenings to simple 
running-board strap and hook fasten- 
ings. Straps like trunk straps, or cot- 
ton bands, drawn through buckles with- 
out tongues, lash tents, suitcases, boxes, 
bags and bundles as nothing else does. 
The running-board folding fences serve 
nicely for some conditions, and board 
fences along the running-boards have 
their place. But for my kind of outfit, 
with tents and tarpaulins, suitcases in 
waterproof blankets or canvas con- 
tainers, I want straps, with hooks 
through them—of a type that can be 
had in most auto camping supply 
stores. 

But also please observe, that when 
one starts off on a tour it is of prime 
importance to watch the load. If one 
has had five or six runs with the load 
packed for touring conditions, the tour 
watchfulness: need not be so vigilant. 
But a load packed by some one who has 
had no previous practice may lose a 
lot of the load including an important 
part of the outfit. I lost a tent one 
time. On another occasion I lost maps. 
We lost a loose alligator-skin hand-bag. 
Tourists lose all kinds of things off 
their loads, simply from lack of ex- 
perience in packing. Or because of 
carelessness, after too much self-confi- 
dence has been gained! 


A practice trip to pack and balance 
the load is important. It will pay to 
spend all of one day, perhaps two days, 
driving off across country, and stopping 
at intervals to tighten up on the straps 
or line fastenings, to remodel the load, 
getting the weight low down, getting 
the outfit shaped for meals, for camps, 
for balance, and for comfort. A few 
hours’ alternate driving and repacking 
on the first day of a tour may save 
weeks of discomfort. And if that prac- 
tice day is followed by early camps, 
and perhaps four or five days’ “loafing” 
along, getting the knack of good camps 
and good loads, then the Transcon- 
tinental tour becomes a_ thoroughly 
practical trip, clear across, instead of 
having three weeks of difficulties, a 
week of suspense, dreading “what is to 
happen next,” and then a week of 
genuine comfort and joy. 


It will pay to go forth on a rainy 
afternoon, after supper, to make camp, 
if one is going to tour in the eastern 
or southern states. The time comes 
along the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard 
when one must find a campground, put 
up camp and prepare supper in a rain. 
Previous experience of this kind, delib- 
erately sought and tried out, is of in- 
estimable value. 
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Foresight is helpful, even for prac- 
tice trips. We have found that having 
an under-cover meal all ready at all 
times in a car saves hungry _ 
A can of salmon, a loaf of bread, salad 
dressing, chipped beef, canned beans— 
anything that serves well as a lunch 
will sometimes be found serving a gen- 
erous purpose. Even a tired party of 
tourists sometimes has no ambition to 
make a full meal, cooking things, how- 
ever propitious the other circumstances. 
Practical foresight for such things is 
greatly helped and trained by the emer- 
gencies which are sought on one-night 
and two-night preliminary expeditions. 

I can only suggest the varied pur- 
poses of practice in touring. The prac- 
tice trip may easily become memorable 
as opening the way for year-round op- 
portunities to utilize the spread of 
hours between a day’s work and the 
beginning of the next day. I have my- 
self missed countless such easily-ob- 
tained experiences. I have also seized 
such happy occasions out of the thin- 
nest of air, on the least possible excuse. 

Practice in mere camping and road- 
side details is but a small part of the 
return from the short trips before 
making long trips, which I here suggest. 
The minds of tourists need the ap- 
proach. For a city man and city 
woman to make the leap from apart- 
ment or home comforts into the rough 
and difficult camp-conditions is to 
endanger the success of the trip, merely 
because of the sudden shock, the revul- 
sion of the mind against the smoke in 
the eyes, the food so different, the 
nights so trying. 

Now and then a brief interval of this 
outdoor life will prepare the mind, as 
well as make skilled the hands for long 
and varied experiences in the outdoors. 
The transition is great. However at- 
tractive the imagination makes the 
woods, fields, trails, and mountains, one 
should be prepared to find the attrac- 
tion that lies in overcoming difficulties. 
Even a flat tire in gumbo mud need not 
dismay—if one has heretofore changed 
a tire under such conditions. Some of 
my own fondest experiences have been 
developed in due course out of appre- 
ciation of what at first was sheer 
misery. 

In practice, studied and viewed from 
all sides, lies the whole secret of mak- 
ing the most of the outdoors, auto tour- 
ing or any other kind of experience. 
Every hour of preliminary experiment- 
ing, study, practice and trial of equip- 
ment under service conditions will save 
a day or a week of difficulties due to 
ill-chosen, badly packed, or poorly 
adapted camping and other outfit. 
Better learn to swim in shallow water! 





No matter what you may be doing 
now—whether you own land or not 
—itis now possible for you to build 
up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit 
for you—and you can do this without 
interfering with your regular work 
in any way. 


Windowept Silver 
cam Lain ub for you 


Windswept customers all over the country are 
making real money. Ross Phelps made 137% 
cash profit and 200% animal increase profit in 
justtwo years. A.C. Olson made 75% cash 
profitin one year. Rev. Matheson made 200% 
cash profit in two years. Dozens of men are 
doing likewise—and by using one of our Four 
New Plans, you can do the same thing—we’ll 
care for your Foxes if you wish. 


If you really want to get started towards an in- 
dependent future write at once for our big 
Booklet. Give us complete informationin your 
first letter so you can begin at once. When 
you start with Windswept you start with the 
Leaders in the Fox Industry. 


Wadswept 
Silver Foxes 


305 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 







But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 


e e you, tell you how to. select 
Raisin breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 
profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free literature and_ prices. 
Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 


Island and Hackensack, Minn. 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


unt Birds 
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ome to mount birds, ani-$ 
ame heads; tan furs, makerugs andS 
omplete lessons. Easily and quickly $ 
learned by men, boys and women. N 
Write for Free Taxidermy S 
Books Tells all abont it. S 

very sportsman,trapper and 
4h Nature lover should Know this wonderful § 
\ a art. Save your trophies. Big’ 

\° 


uccess guaranteed. 75,000 grad- 

Northwestern School f Tact Investigate, Write for Free Book. 
orthwesterm Ochool Of Laxi eo 

[ Recta sta ermyB-134Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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a Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 

», market for 20 years. Make money breeding them, 
,, Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 

m. years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB' CO. 
502H St., Molroso Highlands, Mass. 
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AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By W., Stone and W. E. Cram 


A popular guide to the mammalas of North 
America, north of Mexico, with intimate 
biographies of the more familiar species. 
318 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth $5.00 


BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF 
AMERICA 


Four Vols. Edited by T. Gilbert Pearson, 
John Burroughs, and others 


One thousand of our native birds de- 
scribed and pictured—over 300 species in 
color. This is the first time the subject has 
been dealt with fully in a popular work; and 
the treatment is not fragmentary—it is com- 
plete and systematic, with many interesting 
stories of bird life surrounding the hundreds 
of pictures. 

The same care that has been exercised in 
“Birds of America’ is visible in this com- 
panion volume. It covers completely all 
forms of four-footed wild life in North 
America, from the largest moose or bison 
to the smallest field-mouse or bat. And the 
same thoroughness is seen in the smaller 
animals as in the larger. 

1245 pages. Colored Illustrations. 
ram, per set, $23.00 


BUTTERFLY BOOK 


By W. J. Holland 
A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 
382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


INSECT BOOK 
By Leland O. Howard 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, 
ants, grasshoppers, flies and other North 
American insects, exclusive of the butterfly, 
moth and beetles. 

429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 
4 Vols. 

The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome, volumes containing more than 
1,100 pages of absorbing text and illustra- 
tions treating on all manner of nature sub- 


Buck- 


jects. Each book is handsomely cloth- 
bound, size 514 x 814 inches. The titles are: 
“Birds,” by Neitje Blanchan; “Butterflies,” 


by Clarence Wood; ‘Wild Flowers,” by 
Neltje Blanchan, and “Trees,” by Julia Ellen 
Rogers. 

1104 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 


REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L, Ditmars 


Comprehensive popularized work on the 
structure and habits of the turtles, por- 
poises, crocodilians, .lizards, and _ snakes 
which inhabit the United States and North- 
ern Mexico. 

472 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


TREE BOOK 


By Julia Ellen Rogers 
A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
_trees of. North 
and cultivation. 
589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 
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AUTOCAMPING 
By F. E. Brimmer 


Long before camping with. a motor be- 
came what it now is, the ideal American 
vacation, Mr. Brimmer was blazing the way, 
and for the fun of it finding out all about 
it. For as many as five consecutive months 
he has lived in the outdoors with his family, 
including small children. 


256 pages, Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


CAMP COOKERY 

By Horace Kephart 
This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 


able kind of food, etc. 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


By William S. Wicks 


This is the most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing log cabins 
or cottages ever written. 

Added to the practical and valuable in- 
struction on both interior and,exterior log 
cabin construction, this book contains more 
than one hundred illustrations and plans 
covering the building of fire-places, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, appropriate log cabin 
furniture, etc. 

88 pages. 57 Figures, 41 Full-page Plates. 
Cloth, $2.00 


OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 


A book of useful facts and figures on the 
technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. It has been 
the editors’ aim to have each paragraph 
initialed by some well-known ‘authority on 
the subject treated. 

320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


TRAIL CRAFT 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the -holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 

Cloth, $2.50 


202 pages. Illustrated. 


WOODCRAFT 


By Nessmuk 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wilds for sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
woods better than ‘‘Nessmuk’”’ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shel- 
ters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thou- 
sand and one kindred topics are considered. 
151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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FISH AND FISHING 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER 
GAME FISHES OF AMERICA 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


The most comprehensive book on Amer- 
ican Game-Fishes published. It describes in 
detail ninety species and varieties of the 
game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes and 
streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 


410 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the com- 
plete scientific and life history of the bass, 
together with a: practical treatise on angling 
and fly fishing, and a full account of tools 
and tackle. This new edition contains nu- 
merous black and white illustrations and 
many in colors. This new edition, therefore, 
is virtually a new book. 

548 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.50 


BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 


In this book he clearly explains how the 
angler can know whether a given specimen 
is a pickerel, a great pike, or a lordly mus- 
kellunge. Besides there is much natural his- 
tory and scientific information told in a 
popular manner. 


197 pages. Illustrated. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and 
stream fishing in all parts of the country. 
Weather conditions and how they affect 
fishing. Feed and food dope and how it re- 
lates to when the fish are biting. Handling 
the rod, playing the fish, the backlash and 
how to eliminate it. Busting the rules of 
the game. Natural baits and artificials, how 
to use them, and when. 
357 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $3.00 


Cloth, $3.00 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 


103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


TALES OF FISHES 


By Zane Grey 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does 
among novelists. 

Zane Grey writes about his fishing adven- 


tures with all the vim and color that he. 


puts into his great novels of the West. He 
has fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, 
up the Panuco and around Catalina Island. 
267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
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When the Witch Hobble 
Blooms 
(Continued from page 403) 


quite a thrilling fashion. By keeping 
dead against the wind, however, I made 
fair progress and arrived at the land- 
ing after. a brief hour of good, stiff 
exercise. 


As I walked over the trail, the woods 
on either side presented rare and de- 
lightful vistas. They were a bower of 
blooming witch-hobble, scattered as far 
as the eye could see. Occasionally a 
gust of wind would swoop down and 
toss a cloud of snow petals into the 
air, and with the tender green of bud- 
ding trees forming a lacy background 
the forest appeared indeed a garden of 
fairyland and enchanting beauty. 

Witch-hobble has always been a fa- 
vorite shrub of mine in this region. 
During the winter the long succulent 
buds thrust above the snow form a 
principal article of food for the hungry 
deer. In the spring the flowers, with 
their rounded white and sometimes 
pinkish blossoms, are a feast of loveli- 
ness to the eye, and throughout the 
summer the branches and stems of 
brown or madder-purple, with their 
large heart-shaped leaves, pack the 
woods with a luxurious undergrowth. 
Then, in the fall, the berrylike fruit, 
depending in bright scarlet clusters, 
with the leaves turned dark red or 
maroon, form exquisite groups of au- 
tumn coloring, and in fact this period is 
almost if not quite as beautiful as the 
blossoming season. When the witch- 
hobble blooms you are always ready 
to go fishing; and when the berries are 
drying and growing purple on the 
branches the desire to hunt warms and 
waxes until perforce you take down the 
trusty old 38-55 from the rack where 
it has hung for many moons, and de- 
part into the forest with sleuthlike 
stealthiness and supreme anticipation. 


Ever since that momentous afternoon 
at Beavertail Pond, blossoming witch- 
hobble has symbolized for me a de- 
lightful memory of Salmo Sebago. And 
the title of this chronicle suggested 
itself as appropriate because of the 
recollection of that battle which the 
woods, dappled with a legion of fra- 
grant blooms, never fails to recall. 

The trail I was following led up 
through a hardwood valley, topped a 
low rise of ground and slipped down 
to the Pond on the other side. 

Arrived at the shore, I found that 
the wind, although stiff and squally, 
was considerably curtailed by the en- 
compassing high hills and rather small 
dimensions of the Pond. However, it 
was blowing hard enough to make fish- 
“ing single-handed anything but an easy 
task. 
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After turning over the guide boat 
and putting in my rods, net and a bait- 
pail containing a half dozen live dace, 
I launched forth with doubtful expec- 
tations. I had with me a _ six-ounce 
fly rod and a light trolling rod. On 
the latter I used a small sinker and a 
single hook silver spoon. Baiting this 
up with one of the dace which I hooked 
through the lip so it could swim about, 
I dropped the line over the stern, paid 
out thirty or forty feet, and settled 
the rod firmly against the seat within 
easy reach. Rowing at intervals, I 
skirted along fairly close to the north 
shore while I cast with the fly rod. 


Despite the cloudy weather, the Pond 
offered an exquisite wilderness picture 
of burgeoning spring. To the south 
and east rose forested hills, and to the 
northeast lay the bowl of a great hard- 
wood valley overlooked by a _ sheer 
mountain which before lumbering op- 
erations had mutilated its beauty had 
been crowned solidly with a superb 
growth of spruce, hemlock and balsam. 
Notwithstanding the havoc created by 
log shutes and the felling of its timber, 
this mountain broached the skyline as 
a monument still impregnable and 
inspiring in its grandeur; and while 
its heights were desolated where the 
conifers had stook thickest, the lower 


slopes as well as those of the meres || 


ing hills exhibited every imaginable 


and delicate tint of verduous loveliness. 


The vermillion keys of the maples, the 
yellow of the birches, the cream-colored 
soft maples, were mingled with vari- 
ous shades of green and mauve and 
the blossoms of wild cherries and shad- 
berries in a cloud of bloomy, delicious 
coloring. Here and there along shore 
a shaggy pine towered in somber priest- 
like majesty. 

Having so many irons in the fire 
kept me pretty busy. It is no joke to 
cast a fly in a stiff wind, even when 
you have someone to handle the boat 
for you. Alone, the difficulties are 
increased and the flies swishing over 
your head and uncomfortably close to 
your ears seem imbued with the per- 
versity of live bumblebees. Twice I 
hooked myself in the back, owing to 
a mischievous squall, and three times 
my line and leader came flouncing into 
the boat, snarled and twisted in what 
appeared at first glance an inextricable 
mess. Fishermen, if sometimes pro- 
fane, however, must withal be pa- 
tient; so with no one within earshot, I 
managed to disentangle the offending 
line. 

Before I reached the outlet, and in 
spite of the adverse conditions, I had the 
good luck to land half a dozen speckled 
trout, the largest weighing about half 
a pound. All this was reviving to one’s 
spirits; without an exception every fish 

















Theamateur 
championship 
of America / ! 


Howard Voorhies won the new 
American championship at the New 
York Athletic: Club Tournament. 

Ithacas win ten times their 
share of championships because 
Ithacas have twice the lock’ speed 
of any other gun. Ithaca’ slock speed 
will improve any man’s shooting 





Double guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
Box 25 Ithaca, N..Y. 














Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD, 


Only 2 Days from Newyork 


8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 


9 Days-$96.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in propartion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crvstal Caves, 
Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is’ cool in 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 





No Passports Required—Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


| Canadian |< 12 Days 
TUITSe S avesec 

5 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leave New York July 5-19, August 2-16-30 


via Palatial Twin-Screw S. §.“Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and, Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 





Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St, N. Y., or Any Locai Tourist Agerts 














BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8 power lenses. French make. 
Central focusing and width ad- 
justment. Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 





included. 
8 Power 


Power $8.75 C.O.D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-5, Trenton, N. J. 
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permanent 
smile— 


so characteristic of Hotel 
Majestic guests—is a tribute 
to perfect satisfaction in all 


the details which make “The 


House of Contentment.” 


The famous Hotel Majestic 
Orchestra whose inimitable 
dance music is familiar to 
millions through radio broad- 
casting —the splendid Art 
Gallery—the luxurious 


Lounge and Ball Rooms— 


These are but externals. The 
indefinable charm of _ the 
Majestic lies in its atmos- 
phere of well-bred  refine- 
ment, the brilliance and 
gaiety of its social life, and 
the spell of its delightful lo- 
cation—overlooking Central 
Park; out cof ithe Citys 
ceaseless roar yet within a 
few minutes of the shops and 
theatres. 

And the vogue of the Ma- 
jestic Hotel Restaurant re- 
flects the superb cuisine 
supervised by M. Edouard 
Panchard—a distinct revela- 
tion in good cheer. 

Special facilities are offered 
for banquets and social 
events 
Reservations should be made 
in advance whenever 


possible 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
BROCHURE 


Majestic Iyotel 
RESTAURANTS 
2 West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 
New York 


Telephone Endicott 1900 
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took the tail fly, a Parmachenee Belle, 
when it was partly under water. Sev- 
eral times I had strikes on the trolling 
rod, but failed to hook the fish, what- 
ever it was. Dark rain clouds were 
commencing to hurtle by overhead, and 
the wind appeared to be coming harder 
in black, ugly squalls. After netting 
three or four more speckles on the fly 
rod I decided it was time to go home. 
Crossing back to the north shore from 
a point opposite the inlet where I had 
been fishing, I purposely reeled up con- 
siderable line on the steel rod to avoid 
getting fouled on a shoal which ex- 
tended out into the Pond some fifty 
yards beyond the mouth of the inlet. 


I had just settled down to casting 
again, keeping the boat off shore by 
rowing with my left hand, when the 
rod lying in the stern gave a sudden 
mighty bound. Dropping the fly rod 
pellmell, I seized it as it was about to 
go overboard and gave a jerk that 
nearly dislocated the seat under me. 
For an instant I caught a silver flash 
in the water where the bait ought to be. 
The reel screeched, and the line went 
sailing out at a terrific rate. Next 
moment a land-locked salmon broke 
water in a dazzling leap. 


To my thrilled and startled gaze he 
looked half as long as the oar. When 
he hit the water again the fun com- 
menced in deadly earnest. 


In his furious rushes the salmon ran 
out practically every foot of line on 
the reel. I had no chance to check him, 
which was probably just as well, for 
my left hand was busy with the oar 
keeping the boat out in deep water. 
Three times he jumped into midair, and 
three times my heart jumped into my 
throat, in the fear he would shake him- 
self free. 


For the next fifteen minutes it was 
simply a case of holding on grimly and 
tiring him out. We kept milling around 
in a cirle, and several times I thought 
my wrist was going to crack, as I had 
no chance to relieve the strain with my 
left hand. 


Slowly but surely, however, in spite 
of all I could do with one oar, the 
wind was drifting me down the nar- 
row channel towards the outlet of the 
Pond. Once in that cul-de-sac, I felt 
certain that eventually the Salmon 
would get mixed up in the branches 
of some submerged tree with which the 
shore was lined on both sides and I 
would lose him. A _ sinking feeling 
struck me in the pit of the stomach. 
The wind was inexorable and there 
was only one alternative if I wanted 
to save the fish. 


Dropping the oar, I began to reel in 
until through the flash and film of tur- 
bulent water I could see a great shad- 
owy form diving and twisting at the 
end of the line. Water magnifies and 
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magnifies especially a fish of any size; 
but although I was fully aware of this 
fact, the sight of that long, olive- 
tinted, downward nosing body gave me 
a fresh attack of salmon fever! With 
a sharp jerk on the oar I swung the 
boat broadside to the wind and seized 
the landing net. Gently I urged the 
salmon towards the surface. When he 
finally came within reach I leaned far 
out, straining with my right arm 
against the dead weight, and carefully 
slid the net under him. At this criti- 
cal moment something happened that 
turned my blood cold. As I started to 
lift the net handle, which was wet, 
slipped through my fingers and, flop! 
overboard it went! 

My sensations at that particular in- 
stant may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. I was fairly desperate. By 
the grace of the gods, however, the 
water where the net had gone down 
was not more than four feet deep. 
And as I looked back I could see the 
handle, about two inches of it, stick- 
ing out above the surface. The fright 
of being dashed at with the net, how- 
ever, had endowed old Sebago with a 
fresh lease of life. Once more the reel 
sang, and for fully five or six minutes 
longer I circled the boat in the narrow 
space where I was caught, anticipating 
a gloomy and heartrending culmina- 
tion of the hard-fought conflict. 

I had resolved, however, to get that 
net again if I drowned in the attempt. 
So, by slow degrees, I worked towards 
this end and finally, after a lot more 
milling around, got to windward of the 
place where I could see the handle 
sticking out. Then I turned, and as 
the boat went sailing by before a snarl- 
ing little squall I made a frantic grab 
and jerked the net back to safety. 

That was a joyful moment. With- 
out the net I knew I had but small 
chance of saving the fish. Had there 
been a beach or shoal place free from 
submerged dead tree tops, I might 
have gotten him in and gilled him with 
my hand. But out in deeper water, 
with the wind slapping the boat around, 
an attempt to seize him would un- 
doubtedly have spelled disaster. I 
could now feel very perceptibly that 
the fish was weakening. He no longer 
made any rushes, but kept coming to 
the surface and drifting on his side. 
I recovered my lost line, and within 
twelve or fifteen feet of shore dipped 
the net under him, dropped the rod 
and lifted with both hands. 

A second later he lay flopping and 
thrashing in the bottom of the boat. I 


pounced on him like a hawk. A sharp © 


blow on the head with a stick I carried 
for the purpose laid him out limp and 
quivering. I was limp and quivering 
myself, for that matter. When I had 


removed the hook from his mouth I- 


took out my watch. It was twenty-five 
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minutes to five, and as I. turned the 
boat around near the inlet a little be- 
fore four o’clock, preparatory to start- 
ing for home, I figured that the fight 
without tacking on any extra time had 
lasted a full half hour. 

For some minutes I let the boat bang 
against the north shore of the outlet, 
while I just sat there admiring my 
prize. He was a _ perfect specimen, 
clean, fat and glittering with iride- 
scent colors. At the time I thought he 
would weigh six or seven pounds; but 
the scales never lie, and when I got 
back to camp that evening he tipped 
them at a trifle over five. 

To old-seasoned fishermen the land- 
ing of this salmon will probably seem 
a very small affair; but to me that 
little adventure on Beavertail Pond 
will ever remain painted in bright let- 
ters on memory’s scroll. The fact that 
I could only use one hand most of the 
time, that a gale of wind was blowing, 
that I lost the net overboard, and 
nearly went overboard myself in re- 
covering it, lent a decided thrill and 
savor to what otherwise might have 
been but a moderately exciting conflict. 


Summer Shooting 
(Continued from page 395) 


—let us say—if he could turn back the 
calendar a couple of centuries and find 
the conditions in regard to game, popu- 
lation and timber what they once were. 

The man who, to judge by his actions 
and tastes, was never young and had 
never enthused over Cooper’s or John 
Fox, Jr.’s novels, will never be able to 
get the enjoyment out of a hike through 
the Catskills, Adirondacks, Blue Ridge 
or Alleghenies that the man to whom 
the smell of the spruce, pine, chestnuts, 
or oaks in the spring is the most inspir- 
ing aroma in existence. You can take 
such a trip in a car or a Pullman and 
see the scenery, but you will never get 
the enjoyment that can be obtained on 
foot with a rifle. You simply can’t 
mix 1923 and 1750 and get 1750 reac- 
tions unless you get so far back from 
the beaten track that timber, transpor- 
tation and your thoughts connect on 
harmonious ground. 

The principal enjoyment, therefore, 
of summer-shooting is that the shooting 
will be at natural objects and among 
surroundings that make it enjoyable. 
Much of it may well be of a game pro- 
tective nature, if you wish to make it 
so. None of it need be at living marks 
if you prefer. You can get plenty of 
action at inanimate but natural objects; 
there are dozens of rocks, stumps or 
clods of dirt on every hillside between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi and 
beyond—and they make as good tar- 


gets now as they did one hundred years 


ago. 
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other floor covering you can name; 





A Cegpie Old engen uy... - 
a William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEV YORK (nearby); ANGLING LAWS; 
ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COLORATION DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and a ‘“‘NOVEL INDEX” de- 
outfits for angling for various Game 
Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


scribing 
Fishes. 








Nigar Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 


and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, , 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 


_ to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and, red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color le warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. : 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


$20.00 CAPS Fis 2 


4x6. 5x8.. .60.00 to 75.00 


scene 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, 
promptly on request. 


or money will be refunded 
You pay express charges both ways, 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
22le WEST 57th SERERE NEW YORK CITY 
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A beautifully situated hotel on the Lower St. Lawrence at the mouth of the far-famed 
Saguenay River. This hotel, thoroughly modern with all conveniences, caters to the best 
American and Canadian families. Delightfully cool in summer. 


Finest Fly Fishing 


The trout are hungry-for the fly. Five private lakes for hotel- guests provide the finest 


fly fishing- to be had anywhere. 


Golf, lawn bowling, etc., all in connection with the hotel. Excellent beach adjoining hotel 
lawns. Hotel reached by Canada Steamship Lines’ steamers. Hotel opens June 30th. 


For full particulars, rates and literature, write or wire 
W. S. DETLOR, Manager ‘ 
Tadousac, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 





THE 


NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park. Be 


ayy 


2 

aS ee & 
8 eerie 00% +, ee) 
pias 28 on ORs SaRRE 


The Resort Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 


Directly on the Ocean 


Opens June 28 
American Plan 


Superior A-la-Carte Grill 


Interesting Social Life 


Capacity 500 Guests 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Golf that Makes You Play 
18 Hole Course 
Hot and Cold Sea Water 
in Rooms 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
On ‘‘The New Jersey Tour 


A Road of Never Ending Delight” 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 


N. Y. Office: 383 Madison Ave. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 4990 


McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Winter— 


THE PRINCESS MARTHA 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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Bad Smoke! 
(Continued from page 401) 


overcome you, and unless friends are 
near you stand few chances of escaping 
a horrible death. Prospectors, settlers 
and trappers often find that in the need 
of fresh vegetable food they will have 
to cultivate some land around their 
cabins. This will necessitate a good 
deal of land clearance, which should 
be done with the utmost caution. Brush 
piles should be left unburned until a 
damp, soggy day comes along, and even 
then a great deal of care should be ex- 
ercised, with particular attention to the 
wind. 


Tadousac 
Tadousac 
Province of Quebec 


Canada 


My worst forest fire experience oc- 
curred while I was engaged on the 
construction of a large hydraulic de- 
velopment on the Shipshaw River four 
years ago. The accompanying diagram 
will show how exceptionally well pro- 
tected we thought we were. Two in- 
dividual fires on the same day com- 
pletely destroyed the entire settlement 
in a way which taught us all a great 
lesson. The pumping station (A) was 
discovered on fire after it had almost 


FISHING CAMP FOR SALE ON LAKE EDWARD || burnt to the ground. The two hundred- 
roaideie ei Pea conga Camp SR eg eee ne Me 
Fo ee ey ee tai: || oe Eoeaes ke eee ane 
sleeping quarters. Camp is located on edge of lake brush around the pump house, which 
hen the mouth of Jeannotte River. For particulars threatened the sawmill (B) . All the 
18 Warren ora z Stein celcis, Nn. s, || Water from the tank (C) was consumed 

. in putting out this fire with a 3-inch 
hose line we had installed for fire pro- 
tection. A fire was then discovered to 
have started on the west side of the 
river and behind the rise near (D). 
We hastily crossed the river in a canoe 
and made the steep ascent on the other 
side to discover a fire of large propor- 
tions being driven right toward the 
camp by a strong southwest wind. We 
returned to camp to get some dyna- 
mite in order to blow out a ‘break,’ 
but the fire beat us to it and the heavy 
wind blew burning birch bark across 
the quarter-mile river and in no time 
the entire camp was on fire. Women 
and children were rushed out of the 
camp by the men and all took to the 
Chicoutimi trail, which led, quite lucki- 
ly, southeast and out of the immediate 
path of the fire. 


I had remained in camp with a Mr. 
R. G. Thompson, the night superinten- 
dent, trying quite futilely to check the 
onrushing flames. It soon got too hot 
for us, but not until the Chicoutimi 
trail had been cut off by a path of fire. 
We hastened to Thompson’s camp, 
where his two little daughters, Doro- 

thy and Edna, were waiting for him. 
Be ae Sih eee Sr, Growth: 1x,| Phe river was our only refuge and we 
Transplanting; X, Bass Fishing in Georgia Bay; ); were lucky enough to be able to cross 
XI, Small and Large Mouthed Bass. Hints to ition a log boom: Soon, however, we 


Anglers. 
103 pages. Cloth, $1.00] discovered that the other shore was 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. also on fire and we were forced to get 
221 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 4 out into the river at (GSS), where we 
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Best Black Bass Fishing 


on ithe? Famous «White» River® in’ the 
Arkansas Ozarks, from the Dixie Dam 
south, 150 miles of: sport. | 


COTTER BOAT COMPANY] 


COTTER, ARKANSAS 


SALMON RIVER 
For Sale i ier to ie 

H. F. Stone, Shooting and Fishing Properties 

with Ruland & Benjamin, Inc.—Real Estate 


14 East 48th St. New York Tel. Vanderbilt 9363 
Mention Forest and Stream Magazine 


SMALL MOUTHED BASS 


By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ obser- 
vation and study of both 
small and large mouthed 
bass. This work describes in 
full detail the life and habits 
of this ever game fish. It 
tells where, when and how to 
catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used—as well as 
how to keep and cook them. 

Chapters: I, Geographical 
Distribution ; il. VHabits: 
III, Food; IV, Where to 
Catch the Black Bass; V, 





Illustrated. 


-of dynamite had been stored. 


could stand away from the flames. The 
heat and smoke was almost unbearable 
and the only fresh air we could get was 
a thin space close to the water, where 
the force of the running river kept the 
smoke pall up a bit. The sun was 
darkened and it became as black as 
night. Both sides of the river were 
like infernos, and we were suddenly 
shaken by the explosion of the powder 
magazine wherein over a hundred cases 
Next 
we were aware of large rocks splash- 
ing in the water all around us, but we 
could not see them coming. No one 
was hit, however, though several rocks 
landed uncomfortably close. As a fit- 
ting climax, the log boom, which was 
attached to the sawmil, gave way when 
the mill burned down and we found 
ourselves ducking all kinds of logs 
which spilled furiously over the shale 
ledge we were standing on. By six 
o’clock that night the main body of the 
fire had moved far northward and we 
were able to make a crossing in a 
canoe we had found tied along shore, 
picking our way over the burning 
ground, after thoroughly wetting our 
boots and moccasins. The camp was 
absolutely destroyed, with the excep- 
tion, truly miraculous, of Thompson’s 
camp, which we stayed in all that night, 
keeping watches for afterglows, though 
the ground had been completely burned 
to cinders. 


The next day we awoke to find a 
desolate spectacle where only a day 
before stood one of the most pictur- 
esque camps in northern Quebec. We 
had thought, with a wide river protec- 
ting us on three sides, and a three- 
hundred-foot fire belt cutting the camp 
from the forest behind us, that we 
were very well prepared to meet any 
climax, and yet the unforeseen came 
to pass: we had not figured on two fires 
in one day. An example which well 
proves that we cannot take too many 
precautions against forest fires. 





Help the Rangers to save our forests 
from destruction by living up to the! 
instructions printed on the signs in our 
woodlands. Remember that the clever 
woodsman is the CAREFUL woods- 
man, the man who is intelligent and 
crafty. The loss of animal life alone, 
by forest fires, should be sufficient to 
impress upon us the necessity of going 
out of our way to do all in our power 
to lessen the fire toll for the future by 
careful attention to the prevention of. 
what the Montagnais call “Bad Smoke.” 














ANI Hs 


French River 
Bass and Muskies 


Get Bass—one of the fightin’est fish 
that swims. Fe flashes up, grabs fly or 
lure...and you never forget that fight. 
Match your skill and tackle against 
the tiger ferocity of a. plunging cold- 
water Muskie. Here, bigones! Here, 
variety. Here, new thrills in fishin’. 


For latest information write to 
A.O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 


Canadian Pacific 














—CANADA’S WILDS—— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 

The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp 

i with every comfort in the heart of four million acres 
i virgin forest—1I502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for 
booklets. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Ont. 





RED ROCK RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING | 


— 











Fi 4 a z > 6 99° ~ 
Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone 6 d 
National Park, July, August and September. Gurnee ou > t in ana a 
trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and_ tents. ong . 
Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to at The Lodge, Baldwin’s Mills, Quebec 
November 15th. Bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep. A small camp in the woods at the end of 





Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 
western manner. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
Rates on application. 


the trail. Fishing, hunting, boating, bathing. 
Good Food, Rest, Comfort. 

Number of guests limited to ten. 

For details address 


M. S. MITCHELL 
17 Battery Place, (Room 1928) New York City, N. Y. 







References furnished. 
















Summer Vacation 
High 12 Camps 
In the heart of the Maine woods. The 


ideal place for the family’s vacation. 





Camp, Huntand Fish | 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
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Wonderful trout and salmon fishing. 
Young Hiram’s camp for boys. 
For particulars and booklet write 


E. NODINE, Prop. 


Rowe Pond, Bingham, Maine. 










ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are 
ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake 
in the mountains. Here game abounds and 
nature reigns supreme. Small camps; fireplace; 
lounging-room, dancing, and all improvements. 
We also have camps equipped for those who 
wish to do their own housekeeping. Write for 
particulars. 


BEEBE & ASHTON, Cranberry Lake, New York 


It will 


Best Moose and Deer Country in this section 
of the Continent. 

Excellent salmon and trout fishing. 

Over 12,000,000 acres of forest in which to 
hunt and fish. 

Most accommodating guides and comfortable 
camps in Eastern Canada. 

Charming climate, delightful scenery, excel- 
lent motor roads. 

Easily reached by train or automobile. A 
night by train from Boston or Montreal. A 
day by train from New York or Toronto. 
Only two days by car from New York. 


For fuller information write 


CHIEF GAME WARDEN Fredericton, N. B. 




















Have you read ‘Summer Shooting,” 


by C. S. Landis? It may help yeu 
solve one of your vacation problems. 
See page 395. 
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ADVANTAGES 


The Largest and Best 
Conducted Hotel 
Thousand Islands. 
A Resort Different Than 
Others and Noted for Its 
High Class Clientele. 


in the 











For Many Years Ownership Management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 








Illustrated Book with Road Maps Free 











HOTEL 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway 


at 
109-113.W. 45th St. 
MUCH FAVORED BY WOMEN 
TRAVELING WITHOUT ESCORT 
“Sunshine in Every Rogm’’ 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus 
lines. 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
‘Terminals. 


Send Postal for Rate and - Booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal “South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
momials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston 
Conn. 











NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A’ Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and_Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


It will 


Classified Advertisements 


“DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- . 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payble to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until. the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 
—Beautifully marked and bred from finest shoot- 





ing stock. Sire and dam both registered in Field 
Dog Stud Book. J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, 
Penna. 








FOR SALE—RIP RAP POINTER PUP, $30. 
Alfred Weist, Eldon, Iowa. : 


ENGLISH SETTERS—3 MONTHS — 
female; sire registered, field trial stock. Twelve- 








fifty each, twenty a pair. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty 
Glo, Pa. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—VERY 
fine, nearly white; females only $15. Isaac 


Heckler, North Wales, Pa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergriel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I1., N. Y. 








AIREDALES 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred-page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and ‘its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
ea etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
Jhio, 


AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 





HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c.- Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


COONHOUND PUPS FROM CLASSY 
cooners, natural treers, $5 each, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Carl Montgomery, Memphis, Mo. 


HUNDRED TRAILHOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Trial, C. O. D. Guaranteed. Kaskaskia Kennels, 
Herrick, Ill. 





FOR SALE—FIVE RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
account of my sickness and lack of room. Two 
fine looking well trained Red Bones at $30.00 
each. Young dogs. One black and white, a 
little beyond middle age but a wise dog at $30.00. 
Two young dogs, Red Bone and Walker Cross, 
quite well educated but not thoroughly at $15.00 
each. S. H. Pincombe, Berea, Ohio. 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mc- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 











BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. - Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F. 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, -Il. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 








trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 
(Continued on page 445) 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
Wc. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES: IN 
fram 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
tLis magazines how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 





SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes. Wis. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s die ak Walhalla, Mich, 





SILVER FOXES — HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Before buying write us. Augustine Bros, White- 
hall, Wis. 





PHEASANT RING-NECK EGGS, FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $8.00 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
125th St. SING Ys 


SILVER FOX FARMING SECRETS. IN- 
side information, Facts prospective fox farmer 
wants. Save expensive experience. T. A. Canty, 
308 Sth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALLER DECOY 
ducks, best callers on earth. $2 to $5 each. P. C. 
Stephens, Columbus, Kansas. 3 





THE CHASE MAGAZINE — AMERICA’S 
premier Wolf, Coon and Foxhound Publication. 
Courage of the wolf, speed of the coyote, ‘cunning 
of the fox, and endurance of the hound featured 
in its pages. Price $2.00 per year. Sample copy, 
20c. The Chase Publishing Company, pe - Pept. 
S, Lexington, Kentucky. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. ‘You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. - Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 


gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Subniit manuscript or 


write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal,’ Mo. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY; SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. , Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. Ee 


- REAL ESTATE 


CABIN. SITES: AMONG THE PINES— 
Nicely wooded, 100 feet ‘fine shore, beautiful lake, 
$350, terms.’ Established resorts. Unimproved lake 
shore,. suitable for home, club, planting, or fur 
farming.!, On best of Minnesota's 10,000 lakes. 
Never: be,so cheap again. Farmer, Lake Shore 
Specialist, 523 Met. Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 





_ + FOR SALE—A SPORTSMAN’S PROPERTY, 
consisting of one large 18-room frame house (new), 
two ‘large log « camps, caretakers lodge, guide’s 
camp, garage,-stable, ice house, electric light plant. 
About: two “hundred acres land with large lake 
frontage’; ‘twelve miles private telephone line; trout 
fishing... Moose, deer, partridge and woodcock 
shooting “in season. Great opportunity for Gentle- 
men’s Club . For full particulars and price, address 
Henry E, Matheson, Manager, W. G. Brokaw 
Property, Bonny River, New Brunswick, Canada. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; ; river front; Ozarks, $100. 

Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973. North Fifth, 
+. Kansas City, Kans. 
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In writing to 


Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers ‘count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


August forms close Juty Ist. 


HELP WANTED 





‘EARN. $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway ‘Traffic Inspector, Position 
guaranteed after completion of 43 month’s home 
study course or money refunded, Excellent Op- 
portunities... Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business, Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





LADIES WANTED—EARN $20.00 WEEKLY 
at home,iin® spare time with our Sheet Music and 
Music Rolls... No experience necessary. Send 
2dce for samiple music, information and application 
blank. Wordertone Music Pub. Co., 627 N. 
Fremont Ave,» Dept. 1, Baltimore, Md. 


MOTORCYCLE RIDER AGENTS MAKE 
big money demon’Strating and selling famous flex- 
ible sidecars where not represented. Special price 
on sample sidecar, Liberal sales commissions. 
Rags Company, 327 Water St., Loudonville, 

110. 





SALESMEN—SELL COAL IN CARLOAD 
lots; side or main line. Experience unneessary. 
Earn week’s pay in an hour. Liberal drawing 
account arrangement. Washington Coal Company, 
922 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago. 


GAME KEEPER WANTED—FOR_ PRE- 


serve in South Georgia. With experience both in 
handling and raising Pheasants and Quail. Refer- 
ences required. George F. Weyman, 622 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





BLANKETS—GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY 


“Point.”” — Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. Indian 
hand-woven blankets, waterproof suits, capes, 
camp stoves. Factory shipments. Pamphlets 
4 cents. Theo. Langguth, Boise, Idaho. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 


from Scotland; the ‘real thing’’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 





TROUT FLIES; OVERSTOCK, ODDS, 





samples. Worth up to $3.00 dozen, Our assort- 
ment, one of a kind, 75c a dozen, postpaid. State 
if wet or dry and size desired. Return if not 
pleased. Fly and rod making materials, quality 
ewer Catalog free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, 
Ne Y: 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. | Wee-Sho-U .Co., Western ‘Market, 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 


SILK FISH LINES. 
25c and up, send stamp for 
Co., Dept. A.,. Pekin, dl. 


DOGS 


eons ned from page 444) 


samples. Silkline 








POLICE DOGS 





GERMAN POLICE PUPS AND MATRONS 
for sale. Write your wants. Wilson Caruth, 
Williams, Lowa. ; 








POLICE DOGS — SIRED BY SON OF. 


Dolf Von Dusternbrook. 
Ind. 


International Champion 
Rice & Rice Kennels, Spencer, 


‘ CHESAPEAKES 





CHESAPEAKE—10 MONTHS, FEMALES; 
broken; male on trial; also puppies. Dr. Pink, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





CHESAPEAKES — PUPS AND GROWN 
dogs from very pe registered yan parents. 
Priced right. . Dr. F. J. Murphy, 624 Selby Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 











FOR EVERYBODY. 








Remittance must be enclosed with order. 





BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent reterences, 
A.. E. Seidel, . Danville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 


Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 


Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, - Bear «and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit Hounds. 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 


of Sabine blood, $15,00 to $25.00.  Maridell Ken- 


nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, 


Beasley Carmony strain; none better; males $30.00, 
females $18.00, Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Harts- 
ville, Indiana. 





BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
‘medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


form. 
dogs, 


in 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By Wituiam A. BRUETTE 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, _ pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous _ speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine which 
breed is best suited to his wants and pur- 
poses and how to select his typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


353 pp. 


Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
EZ0O3RSe on AaL, EB 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


lf Your Dog Is Sick, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’’ 
won’t help him. Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills will. They are 
a marvelous tonic for mange, 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 50c., 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





FOODS and FEEDING 


By J. Z. RINE 


Now Ready for Distribution, One of the Most Useful 
and Instructive Books Ever Given to the Dog Fancier 
on the Common Sense and Scientific Way to 


FEED YOUR DOG 


For Health, Bone, Muscle, Flesh, Strength, General 
Condition, Special Instructions for Stud Dogs, Brood 
Matrons and Puppies. The first volume of ‘“KENNEL 
KRAFT” is the one book of the lifetime for the 
cwner of a dog, either kennel or private. Send for 
prospectus. 


ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 
205 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for free sample copy cf Field and Fancy and 
Special trial subscription including “FOODS 
AND FEEDING.’’ 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 



















DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., ‘and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Types of Grouse Dogs 


By SENECA 


Grouse dogs, both of which will 

prove of great value and pleas- 
ure to those who love to visit the 
haunts of these birds and to hear the 
startling “whir” of their wings and pit 
their skill as a marksman against their 
cunning and speed. You and your dog 
for it, against the wiliest bird in our 
borders, and you are due for as good 
a “thrill” as any game can give, be it 
great or small. The first really good 
Grouse dog I ever saw was of a type 
which many sportsmen and especially 
elderly men in the game are looking for 
to-day. He was what you might call 
a slow dog—he had plenty of speed and 
activity, when he desired to put them 
forth, but he had learned to conserve 
these for himself and for you, so that 
he was ready to go along every day 
of a long shooting season. His knowl- 
edge of the game was immense and his 
bird sense and exquisite nose made him 
a very formidable bird-finding machine. 
He worked with his head well up and 
his nose working overtime, and all con- 
ditions seemed to suit him, and he al- 
ways delivered many points in a day’s 
shooting. His speed was a swift trot 
and his range was well under observa- 
tion. He would bore up an old road 
or trail, feeling out the wind on both 
sides with his perfect nose, and any 
bird that happened to be lying from 
50 to 100 yards on either side he would 
wind and he would stop and point, and 
then when you had come up he would 
lead you carefully and accurately to the 
exact spot. His bird work was perfect 
in location and approach and no bird 
who stayed on the ground could elude 


ives are at least two types of 
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him. Pitted against many a good fast 
dog, at the end of the day he had al- 
ways done his full share of the work. 
On one occasion I was going for a day’s 
shooting with a friend who had a won- 
derfully good fast bitch, and usually 
she picked up everything before her 
brace mate got there. Her owner would 
relate with pride, “that no dog had ever 
found the first bird before she did and 
that seldom had any brace mate ever 
found a bird when she was down.” It 
was a good story. We started and be- 
fore long the bitch made a spectacular 
stand, and in glee my companion said 
that “it always happened that way,” 
but we could raise no birds to the point. 
The steady, slow old dog had bored 
ahead and was seen standing on point 
up an old trail, and as always he had 
birds. After the shooting my friend 
said my dog had wrecked his good 
story, which he could not relate again. 
I said it was only an accident. We 
went on and on and it continued to 
happen, and while my good friend had 
a brilliant dog, the slow old fellow had 
the knowledge and the nose and out- 
guessed her at every turn. Every once 
in a while the old fellow would delib- 
erately come to me to see if everything 
was lovely, and I would hold down my 
hand and he would rub his nose in it, 
and then with a glad look in his eyes 
he would go on to find us another. He 
and I had a very mutual understand- 
ing, which we both enjoyed immensely. 


S OME one will say this dog was only 

a “meat dog.” That expression has 
come to be used and accepted as a slur 
on many a good dog, while the fellow 
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who uses it may have one that is noth- 
ing but a brainless, stylish, running 
machine. I say, No! He was a real 
bird dog, as he had good style, won- 
derful ability, and he was a royal com- 
panion and always gave you a great 
day’s sport, and to render him’ full 
honor I’ll say that from him I learned 
much of what I know that is standard 
in the bird dog game and to love to 
shoot over good dogs. After his death 
it never was my good fortune to see 
another one just of his type, and many 
of my old hunting pals have said the 
same thing in the years since gone. 


My next experience was with faster 
types, and my ideas of Grouse dogs 
underwent a change, or at least I got 
vast experience with other types and, 
in my opinion, better ones. 

A real top-notch Grouse dog should 
range well and freely. The very best 
one I have ever seen had all the good 
qualities I have described in this slow 
dog in the superlative degree, .plus 
speed and good range, and of course he|| SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
could find more birds, as he covered|] NEWARK : 3 NEW JERSEY , Be), ccaizren Champions 
more ground. I used to hunt him Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
against two other very Cr MI Fhe OS a eases ees ee a a Saar Polizei AIKKC334026 SZ72782 Ashland, Wisconsin 
had, but he would find in the propor- 
tion of nine out of ten of the birds 
found. One of these dogs soon dis- 
covered that if he went along with this 
old dog he would be sure to’find the 
birds, so he took to trailing him and 
backing, and I never could stop him, 
although he was perfectly independent 
in his work with all other dogs. He 
just knew he was outclassed, so he ton Heart”’ Police Dogs 
went along to see the sport,and help 
where he could. In places where the 
birds had fed and the scent had become 
very faint, two of these dogs could not 
detect that birds had been there that 
day. On working out such places they 
would go on, but not so with this other 
lad—this old master of the game would 
come along and pick up this cold scent. 


Wh hs ad wold lor Ss lens A Product 
Battle Creck Health Foods For Dogs y 


quarter of a mile or more, straight to 
: : ~Wtthh t~ Me wo tic 
Pee ane ahere vou lave aa nese Biscuit~Hibhle Biscuit ~Puppy Mea es toni 


ly as I can describe it, two types of SOLD EVERYWHERE 


‘ A ° ° Ask your dealer for MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 

dogs, differing mostly in their range and insist upon them. If he cannot supply you send 
‘a us dealer’s name -and 10c to cover postage and we 

and speed, but both good bird finders will send you FREE trial package of each of our 


Products. 
and both working their birds well. ; 
Both could scent birds from body scent, Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 


E ; Dept. 772 Battle Creek, Michigan 
for unbelievable distances, and both _ 











Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince Il 
* * * * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and’ out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

puppies will make splendid dogs afield and can be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 

C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Pocket Dog Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 


biscuit for every size and breed. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy: Northern stock 
sired’ by a brother of 
“*Strongheart” with 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 









Keep your Dog in the 
Pink of Condition with 
DOG-AID TONIC AND 
CONDITION... TABLETS 
Stimulate appetite, tone up 
system. .50c per box 
postpaid 
Write for EEE BOOK ON 
DOGS, TODAY 
DOG - AID "MEDICAL co. 
Vine Street Dept. ‘‘F* Cincinnati, Ohlo 


Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners ‘the 
past’ year. A* brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn ‘of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 














“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


“Character plus Appearance.” You can 
A pay moré but you can’t get a better dog. 


© Siro BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East’ Turnpike, N. J. 














FOR SALE 


Chesapeake Bay Dog Drake. Perfect re- 
triever on land and water. Thoroughly 
house broken and. a splendid loyal com- 
panion. He is a dead grass color., Price 


$300. Write 
E. H. MAULE, THE KENNELS, 


Covington, Louisiana 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 





had the gift of knowledge, which en-| jg you want a dog for a'pal’or a. pet. tAganeating do. adhd alles ca cake ctare 
abled them to go to birds in some| for the children, consult our classified R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Re 





mysterious way, that very few of even columns. 
fairly brilliant dogs have. The fast 
dog could smell more birds, as he came 
within the smelling range of more. I 
had world’s of pleasure with both.’ For 
a man growing a little old and foot 
heavy, the slow.dog was a paragon, 
and for a snappy young fellow, full of 
vigor to tramp, the fast dog was far 
and away the better dog. ~ 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper ‘and s save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a) puppy 
-without it.’ ‘Price 50 ‘cents: 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
‘Newburgh; N--Y> > ~ 
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The inexperienced fisherman is 
never quite sure whether or not 
he has the right food supplies for 
his trip. The old-timer always 
knows in advance just what he 
is going to eat—fish and 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 


Sliced in cartons 


Swift & Company 
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) 
| 
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Premium Hams and Bacon 
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WINCHESTER means performance in guns and 
shells. That is why Winchester means success in 
the field and at the traps. 

Take Winchester’s new Ranger Shell. Just out 
a few weeks, and already hailed by sportsmen as 
the greatest single achievement in shell manufac- 
ture in years. 

Why? Because the Ranger all-purpose shell is 
the first shell made of genuine smokless powder to 
sell at a popular price. And it gets the saucers and 
the birds! 

Take Winchester’s Model 12 Hammerless Shot- 
gun— “the most beautiful shotgun in America”. 


The 
RANGER 
SHELL 





GUNS and SHELLS 


This “Perfect Repeater” has rolled up more re- 
cords than any other shotgun ever made. 

Winchestershotguns won morechampionships 
in 1923 than the next three makes of shotguns, 
combined! Last year, also, Boyd Duncan and 
Fred Tomlin smashed two world’s records with 
Winchester shotguns and shells. Duncan broke 
621 targets straight at 16 yards. Tomlin broke248 
targets straight at 22 yards. 

Year in—yearout— Winchester delivers. Always 
look for the famous Winchester name and buy at 
the store which sells Winchester guns and am- 
munition. 


EE ee 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS*° GO. NEW HAVEN CONN USA 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 


& BATTERIES 
~they last longer 


7 1 ° 

It’s a bear—wuse your flashlight! 
get | | CaMP ... dead of night 
were 1 + ime. .  Druin’s appetite 
oe a wa) has exceeded his caution 
. . . use your flashlight! 
Investigate night noises 
with safety. Use your 

flashlight! 

Eveready Flashlights 
rip holes in the blackest 
ment. “Lhey reveal 
danger—in time! Senti- 
nels of safety, they should 
be part of every outdoor 
man’s kit. 

Reload your flashlights 
and keep them on the job 
with fresh, strong Ever- 
eady Unit Cells. And if 
you haven’t a flashlight, 
see the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. 











The Eveready line is 
greatly improved. New 
designs. New features. 
But old prices—65c to 

$4.50, complete with bat- 
No. 2674—Ever- 


eady Focusing tery—anywhere in the 


Spotlight with the 
300-foot range. Woe A. 


“Aten Buy the improved 


Eveready Unit 


Cells ft and im- EKyeready Flashlights 


prove all makes of 


fashlights. They from sporting goods, 
pepe ang nee Weeeicctrical, hardware and 

c marine supply dealers, 
drug and general stores, 
garages and auto acces- 


sory shops. 





laden eae Manufactured and guaranteed by 


wew vorx, #.% ; 
oO! ie Eas > 


| ener | NATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
= if ~=6s New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Salmon Fishing With Fast Moving Flies 


Here Is an Unusual Way of Getting 
Results When Ordinary Methods Fail 


URING the winter and spring 
D of 1922 the publicity given to 
dry fly fishing for salmon was ab- 
normal. When the actual fishing sea- 
son developed the water in most rivers 
was fairly high. It was in fact the 
best all-round year in many seasons. 
Like most enthusiasts I had acquired 
much new tackle which was the fash- 
ion of the hour, only to use my older 
and tested equipment with a sense of 
deepened appreciation familiar to all 
anglers. We observed many changes 
in the river due largely to fresh- 
ets and found pools, which in 
previous years had been passed 
up, most satisfactory. In fact, 
from every point of view the fish- 
ing was most gratifying. With- 
out forethought, quite by chance, 
as it were, we recorded certain 
observations which have quite 
changed the general course of our 
fishing and made sport possible 
under conditions generally con- 
ceded to be worthless by the orthodox. 
Our custom was, of course, to anchor 
at the head of a good pool. Then by 
drops we covered all the water care- 
fully. The temperature ranged from 
48 degrees to 54 degrees at mid-day, 
and we had all the fishing we wanted. 
Now and then we would fish entirely 
through the upper water of a pool with- 
out rising a fish. On such occasions, 
however, we frequently rose a fish short 
in the lower end of the same pool. 
These salmon would rise, roll over as 
it were on the surface, and arouse in 
our hearts the particular surge of de- 
light confined exclusively to salmon 
fishing. On the second cast we felt 
reasonably sure of hooking such fish. 
As the fly swept slowly over there was 
no movement from the salmon. Again 
we would drop and cast to the very top 
of the bar. In the clear water we could 
see the salmon pass up under our canoe 
and when we reached the bar they were 
gone. 


Now it so happened that nearby 
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By DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


the fast water pools in question were 
several deep pools which held salmon 
on all occasions. As we lunched by 
these deep pools a number of fish 
would break water. Others would play 
across the surface, skidding as it were 
in Jong jumps. The depth of these 
pools was fully thirty feet as our long- 









Fast to a good one 


est anchor rope would not hold in high 
water. At the best of times, there 
was not in this deep water sufficient 
current to body up a wet fly nor to 
impart to a dry fly that sense of mo- 
tion that is so essential to its success- 
ful use. Moreover, the temperature of 
the water was too low for the dry fly. 


HE best of these pools had been 

reserved for the morning and 
evening fishing. We had, of course, 
discovered, sometime previously, the 
difference between the light effect of 
the morning and the light effect of 
the evening. Before the sunlight fell 
on a pool we could be pretty sure of 
fish on say the south bank up to a 
certain hour in the morning. When 


the light went off the pool in the eve- 
ning we expected to find fish on the 
north bank. During the middle of the 
day, especially when the sun was high 
in the heavens, the pool was left 
strictly alone. 

Quite by habit one evening, having 
been a trout fisherman, I found myself 
stripping in a yard or so of my line. 
For some years now I have been fish- 
ing with a very light grilse cane rod 
which, properly balanced, can often be 
cast with one hand despite the double 
handle. It occurred to me that 
since the use of dry flies were im- 
possible, and the current would 
not body up a wet fly, the action 
of the fly in the water was all 


important. In other words, by 
stripping in a long line in the 
fairly still water the salmon 


might take a fast-moving fly. 


The first evening after the 
thought had occurred to me 
igerose a. fish’ short. ~ As [I 


started to draw in the line on the 
next cast the salmon rose eagerly. 
This I remember distinctly because of 
all salmon he fought the hardest of any 
which have fallen to my lot. He was 
only 22 pounds but he took us ashore 
several times, required the use of a 
second canoe to prevent fouling the 
line, twice swam around the canoe, and 
was only gaffed from the canoe after 
forty minutes of excitement. 


THE following morning we noticed 

two fish lying in toward the left 
shore. We had spent two hours in 
fishing carefully down through the 
upper water of the pool without result. 
The sun was very bright and from the 
center of the pool we had to hold the 
canoe with a paddle. Only my longest 
cast would reach, if at all. I had 
killed the salmon the evening previous 
on a Silver Doctor 6 and had taken 
most of my fish on a Wilkinson. On 
this occasion, I changed to a Wilkinson 
double 8 and hooked the nearer of the 
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sented fly. 


2. Fast moving flies make fishing possible on still pools dur- 


ing the middle of the day. 


3. Bringing a fish to shore, hooked in quiet water by stripping 


the line. 


two fish on the very first draw which 
brought the fly over him. The same 
afternoon on a lower pool I again rose 
a fish in the tail end of a long pool. 
I rested this fish properly and again 
dropped. Finally I was able to bring 
the fly fast over him and he rose at 
once and carried me some little dis- 
tance down river before gaffing. 


HE keen delight experienced in this 
particular method of fishing was 
sustained throughout the winter, and 
this season I was better equipped for 





1. Bringing a fish to gaff, hooked by stripping the line, after 
the same fish had risen and refused the normally pre- 


such fishing should 
the occasion arrive. 
I found, for in- 
stance, that the tip 
of my rod gave suf- 
ficiently not to break 
the leader when set- 
ting the hook of a 
slowly moving fish. 
I found also that 
Mr. George La 
Branche had built a 
somewhat similar 
rod, especially for 
dry-fly fly fishing. 
I noted with interest 
that it was double- 
handed and that he 
recommended the use 
of any good, large 
drum reel that was 
properly filled with 
backing, in prefer- 
ence to the cheap 
multiplying reels 
with which the mar- 
ket abounded. I had 
added, meanwhile, to 
the length of my 
leaders, and, after 
greasing, dressed my 
line thoroughly with 
graphite. 

On arriving at the 
river unusually late 
in the season, I 
found the water tem- 
perature from 56 
degrees to 62 de- 
grees at midday, 
and the dry fly effec- 
tive on certain fairly 
fast water pools on 
occasion. The very 
first evening I 
hooked five large 
salmon by drawing 
in the fly over a 
place where we had 
marked a rising fish. 
One of these fish 
threw the hook, 
thereafter playing 
some time, broke the 
fine leaders about 
bottom obstructions, 
while the fifth was landed. All of 
these fish were savage when hooked 
though they rose leisurely. 

For the following ten days I moved 
up river where our fishing was more 
orthodox, and it was not till the last 
of the trip that we had the exact op- 
portunity to again try out this method. 
On our return we hooked and killed 
fish on each occasion when the method 
of stripping in the line was used. 
Some of these fish we killed, others 
broke our leaders. It was not, how- 
ever, till the very last day’s fishing 


that the most interesting experiment 
developed. 


HE day was bright and the pool in 

question had been rested over Sun- 
day. We had taken most of our fish on a 
Wilkinson and Mar Lodge. Generally 
we had taken fish on a Wilkinson 
double 8 when they would not rise 
for anything else, that is, anything we 
tried. On this particular occasion I 
was anxious to record our efforts, and 
had installed on the bar below the 
local warden to crank a _ cinemato- 
graph. I had even fitted up a light 
rod and an extremely fine line and 
leader. My guide was particularly con- 
fident and had great faith in the Wil- 
kinson. This fly I tried in various 
sizes. In order we tried every fly we 
happened to have from No. 4 to No. 10. 
We tried a few dry flies which up river 
had been successful. We tried sunken 
flies and a nymph, stripping in both 
flies. Fish were breaking and skidding 
over the entire surface of the pool. 
They were often within fifteen feet of 
the canoe. We had anchored in most 
every section of the pool where the an- 
chor would hold. The pool had been 
thoroughly stirred up. Below us in 
probably twenty feet of water a fish 
rose. We had fished from seven-thirty 
till ten-thirty without a rise. In itself, 
even with a light rod, three hours of 
such continuous fishing was rather ex- 
hausting. I decided to try one more 
size of fish. 

It so happened that I had a number 
of 5/0 single and a few double flies. 
Most every salmon fisherman car- 
ries some particular fly. As_ shall 
be mentioned later, I am partial, on 
occasion, to 5/0. I put on a Mar 
Lodge, 5/0, cast, and played in the 
line over the remaining ripples of 
where we had marked a rising’ fish. 
As the fly came over the fish rose and 
was hooked. This salmon took the fly 
tenderly, so unlike the salmon of the 
early season, and I had plenty of time 
to turn over the rod and set the hook. 
I played this fish forty minutes be- 
cause of the fine leader, during which 
time it took out over ninety yards, two 
hundred and seventy feet of line, and 
proved to be a 19%4-pound male. This 
fish was killed on the fifth of August 
and fought as hard as most fresh run 
males. 

Convinced that we had the right- 
sized fly at last, and concerned with 
the size and not the pattern, I imme- 
diately changed the Mar Lodge 5/0 for 
a 5/0 Black Dose, and, marking a fish, 
again cast and drew in the line. The 
second fish was hooked in like manner 
on the first cast and when killed 
weighed ten pounds, breaking five 
times and almost walking on its tail. 
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We went ashore with the first two 
salmon and in a few minutes were 
again in position. As my guide let 
down the anchor I changed to a 5/0 
Wilkinson and handed the rod to him. 
He had not long to wait before another 
salmon broke water and he cast over 
him. This fish was hooked at once, 
but in turning the rod over and at- 
tempting to wind in the slack, a meth- 
od to which he was not accustomed, the 
fish had sufficient line to throw the 
hook. Again I changed to a 5/0 Dusty 
Miller. This was a double fly while 
all the others had been single. Again 
a fish rose and was hooked on the first 
draw and killed some ten minutes later 
—twelve pounds. All four fish being 
hooked within an hour and a half. 

Having now fished for four and a 
half hours, casting continually, we re- 
turned to camp. Here we met a trav- 
eling angler who had fished for salmon 
for many years. I thought we had 
made an interesting discovery, and in 
the afternoon he went back with us 
while I again cast over the same fish. 
We did not raise a single salmon. Of 
course, it is possible, had I kept on 
fishing in the morning, that other 
salmon might have been hooked, 
though they probably would have 
stopped rising suddenly. Neither this 
angler nor his canoemen who had been 
on the river many years, recalled see- 
ing the method of using a fast-moving 
fly previously tried on salmon. 

One afternoon we fished unsuccess- 
fully with both wet and dry flies. Not 
a salmon rose. This pool was lower 
down on the river from those we had 
been fishing regularly. As the pool 
sloped off into the deepest part we 
could from the bank see a number of 
salmon distinctly. From a ledge at 
the top of the pool we could almost 
dangle a fly over the very heads of the 
salmon. As an experiment, we weight- 
ed a large fly and threw it sufficiently 
above the fish for the current to carry 
it close to the nose of a certain fish, 
the weight sinking the fly. Finally 
one salmon took the fly in his mouth 
and spit it out. This was a huge fish 
certainly over thirty pounds. As the 
current was strong it was difficult to 
carry the fly out far enough. Rather 
it was inclined to sweep in toward the 
shore on which we were standing. 
Suddenly, without any notice what- 
ever, four or five salmon charged at 
the fly while all the other fish disap- 
peared. One of the smaller fish took 
the fly and was landed. The fish which 
charged at the fly turned on their side 
in doing so. Where for a moment 
there had been nothing but their 
black backs showing, the water was 
sprinkled with flashes of silver sides. 
Why did these fish suddenly charge? 
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Why did not one fish 
rise? They swam 
back slowly into 
their old position 
when the hooked sal- 
mon was landed, but 
kept out of sight 
while he was being 
played. 

Now it has been 
established by Mr. 
Hutton that when 
salmon go to sea as 
grilse and smolt 
there is no telling 
when they may re- 
‘urn. Therefore, the 
conduct of one run 
of fish is not neces- 
sarily a criterion. 
It is quite true, how- 
ever, that to gain 
any real knowledge 
of salmon one should 
fish the same water 
year in and year out. 
The peculiar actions 
of different fish in 
different pools at 
various heights and 
temperatures of 
water is never ex- 
actly the same. 


The season of 1921 
will be remembered 
because of the large 
runs of salmon and 
the low water. The 
temperature was 
higher than it has 
been in years and 
was particularly 
adaptable to the use 
of the dry fly. Our 
own fishing had been 
indifferent. Pools 
which the previous 
year had held fish 
were empty. About 


three o’clock one af- 1 
ternoon we poled up 
to a very large pool 2 


and found it full of 
fish. Under the cir- 
cumstances the 
proper thing to do 
would have been to wait till the light 
went off the water. The day was 
beautiful and clear with a fair breeze, 
and as I waded out I was able to reach 
a rapid toward the head of the pool 
which the previous season had held sal- 
mon. 

I had been fishing with a Wilkinson, 
and as the first cast swung round a 
fish followed it in. Immediately I 
changed to a Jock Scott No. 6. This 
fish was hooked and landed. The 
second salmon wound the leader about 
its nose and played a long time. We 





. An upper Restigouche salmon pool. 
turesque surroundings. 

. Break of a twenty-five-pound salmon immediately after 
being hooked—truly he is king of fresh-water fishes. 

3. A typical dry-fly pool—slow-moving water, deep near the 

far bank. Here fish love to lie and feed in the evening. 


Note rugged, pic- 


stopped for a beach supper and at nine 
o’clock we had had nine salmon hooked 
and eight landed. It seemed, of course, 
that we had found the kind of fishing 
one reads about and I could hardly 
wait till morning. 

I was down to the pool at seven the 
next morning, but up to nine o’clock 
not a fish rose. The day was very 
bright and clear and I rested the pool 
till five o’clock. Again not a fish rose, 
and I stopped immediately to com- 
mence again at seven. I hooked three 

(Continued on page 490) 





Missinaibe River just above Conjurer’s Falls 


Canoeing to James 


S the frontier line of civilization 
A advances, pushing the wilder- 
ness further and further into 
the North, it is becoming more and 
more difficult for the canoeist to find 
good trips in a genuinely wild country. 
For this reason the campers who read 
FOREST AND STREAM may be glad to 
learn of a remarkable trip seven hun- 
dred miles long, which for varied ex- 
perience, and thrill of adventure, is un- 
equaled by any other trip I have taken. 
Putting your canoe in the water at 
Pagua River, Ontario, a flag station on 
the Canadian National lines, north of 
Lake Superior, you follow the Pagua- 
chuan to the Kenogami or English 
River, past the English River Post, 
to the confluence of the English and 
Albany Rivers, and run down the 
Albany, northeast to Fort Albany, 
eight miles from the mouth. Then 
continuing to James Bay you skirt 
the shore in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the mouth of the Moose 
River, past Moose Factory, so 
prominent three years ago at the 
time of the ill-fated voyage of the 
naval balloonists, and return to the 
railroad via the Abitibi, Mattagama 
or Missinaibe Rivers. 


TY companion, Captain B, and I 
were detained two days at Pa- 
River waiting for our worthy 

'e, Tom, who like many a good 
uin has his little failing. On the 
train, he had, as he rather shame- 
facedly confessed two days later, 


By H. R. HUBBARD 


“found a spring,’ evidently a copious 
one, for when he did appear, he was 
minus his gun and tobacco, and some- 
what the worse for wear. During our 
enforced delay the Captain and I were 
most courteously entertained by the 
Factor of the Revillon Fur Company 
and picked up much useful informa- 
tion concerning river travel. 


pes Paguachuan is well named 

“shallow river’; the water rises 
and falls inversely with the mercury 
column of the barometer. It is seldom 
navigable even for canoes after the 
first of August, but in July with fair 
water, travel both up and down stream 


Hudson Bay 





Here Is a 
Trip Fall 
of Thrills— 
Real 
Wilderness 
and 
Plenty 
of 
White Water 


Bay 


is easy. A few miles below the rail- 
road the river drops over a low lime- 
stone ledge, but as there are several 
breaks through which a canoe can 
readily pass, there is no danger of 
swamping. 


BEYOND the ledge the river flows 
swiftly over gravel bars and fifty- 
five miles below enters the English, a 
larger river, with alternating stretches 
of dead water and lively rips. The red 
clay banks, at first high and imposing, 
gradually become lower and the attrac- 
tive green bush is replaced by dreary 
wastes of burned country. 
English River Post, which we 
reached about two P. M. of the 
second day, is situated at a strat- 
egic point on the east bank of the 
river just at the junction of the 
English, Nagogami and Kabinago- 
gami Rivers. The grounds of the 
rival fur companies are well kept 
and the buildings clean and freshly 
painted, contrasting strangely with 
the squalor of the Indian settlement. 


EEPEES and cones of teepee 

poles set up without any attempt 
at alignment are interspersed with 
beds of straw and elevated caches to 
keep the food away from the rave- 
nous dogs. The whole camp is a 
bedlam of yelping pups, crying pa- 
pooses and chattering squaws. We 
remained at the post only long 
enough to deliver a message then 
continued down the river camping 
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again on the east 
shore to get the 
benefit of the 
early morning 
sun. 


pas next noon 

as we were 
cooking lunch two 
Indian families 
paddled up on 
their way from 
Fort Albany and 
waited to have 
the use of our 
fire. The Indian 
is consummately 
lazy, or exceed- 
ingly efficient in 
labor saving, ac- 
cording to the 
point of view. He 
will not even cut 
wood for a fire if 
he can help it. 
When he travels 
he packs all his worldly possessions in 
his canoe, tent, stove, grub, family and 
dogs. Every corner of the canoe 
swarms with children, dogs and small 
vermin. When he comes to a rapid, 
he puts the women, children and dogs 
ashore, then with the help of his eldest 
boy poles up through the rapids. The 
women and children scramble along 
through the bush, the dogs yelping at 
every jump. Sometimes the squaws 
follow in the second canoe. They seem 
to be able to pole as skillfully as the 
men and to have no difficulty in keep- 
ing up with them, or in handling 
the canoes in bad water. 

We learned from our guests 
that although the current in the 
big river was much swifter than 
in the English, there was only 
one bad piece of water, Cooper’s 
Rapids, impassable in the main 
channel, but navigable close to 
either shore. 

Lunch finished, we packed up, 
but before we were fairly out 
in the stream the squaws had 
thrown the rest of the wood we 
had cut on the fire and were busily 
boiling a kettle of water. About six 
o’clock we rounded a point and there 
lay the Albany before us, flowing ma- 
- jestically to the east. A fine sand bar 
at the forks looked so inviting that we 
turned in for the night. 


Oo) embarking the next morning we 
found as the Indians had said that 
‘the current of the Albany was much 
swifter than that of the English. It is 
so swift, in fact, that up-stream travel 
has to be done almost entirely by 
means of the pole and the tracking 
line. The Albany is a fine clean river 
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Above Long Portage, Mattagama River 


over a mile wide in places, broken by 
many islands, a number of them sev- 
eral miles in length, and full of strong 
rips over gravel beds, which are in- 
teresting without being in the least 
dangerous. 


Geo0U camp grounds can be found 
almost anywhere on the _ beach. 
The bush is green and moose are 
abundant along the shores. 
The views along the Albany are im- 
pressive in their vastness. From the 
beach one can frequently look up and 
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This 700-mile voyage to James Bay should 
satisfy the most jaded canoe appetite. 
country is rugged and furnishes endless 
opportunity for adventure. The article will 
be concluded in the September number. 
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down the river over many miles of 
country. Our map gave so few details 
that we found some difficulty in keep- 
ing track of our location, but from 
time to time we could pick up a tribu- 
tary river, and after two days we 
reached the Ghost River Post, a winter 
outpost of Fort Albany. We had been 
warned not to camp there, on account 
of the bugs, so we made a tour of 
inspection, brief, but sufficient to 
assure us that the warning was fully 
justified, then camped several miles 
down the river. We were now only 
seventy-five miles from Fort Albany. 
The big rapids of which the Indians 


The 


had spoken could not be many miles 
ahead. Every time we caught the 
distant roar of falling water we 
thrilled with expectancy, only to find 
another heavy rip over a gravel bed, 
a bit sharp, perhaps, but a mere child’s 
play to run in comparison with the 
wild waters of the Missinaibe. So 
mile after mile slipped swiftly by, the 
broad river seemed to lose its identity 
in a labyrinth of small islands, and 
we knew by the map we must be 
within a few miles of Fort Albany. 
though how near we could not tell. 
But where were those big 
rapids? Then we remembered 
that the previous day we had 
turned through a narrow chan- 
nel between a large island and 
the south shore, and _ had 
dropped down over a_ sharp 
pitch where a limestone ledge 
crossed the river. There was a 
three-foot chute and some big 
swells, but that was all. We 
had not even shipped a drop of 
water. That must have been 
Cooper’s Rapids and we had 
run through without knowing it. The 
joke was on us. 


Sx miles above Fort Albany we 

passed the power boat used for 
towing barges between Fort Albany 
and English River Post, tied up close 
to an island. It is a forty-foot scow 
fitted out with a gasoline r »tor and 
well adapted to navigate the channels 
among the gravel bars. 

Shortly after one o’clock we caught 
a distant glimpse of the top of a flag- 
pole over an island, our first view of 
the Fort, and for the next half hour 
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Antlers 


By JOHN DUNCAN 


the south end of Long Lake 

enjoyed unstinted prosperity. 
They owed their sleek, well-rounded 
sides, not only to the agreeable 
weather, for as winters go in the 
Riding Mountain country that winter 
was the mildest in memory, but also 
to the gracious act of an All-Wise 
Being, Who, after putting it into the 
heart of old Gus Anderson to harvest 
the hay along these meadows, called 
him to Himself, leaving the King Elk 
and his band as sole inheritors of his 
estate. 

For some reason best known to him- 
self—perhaps in the vague hope that 
after a life of many vicissitudes an- 
other cast of the die might win the 
fickle Goddess to his side; perhaps 
with the simple idea of locating a new 
home beyond the boundaries—old An- 
derson had, in the late summer, trav- 
eled far beyond the limits of survey 
line or corner mound, and camped 
among the Long Lake meadows. 

With eyes in which the lure of dis- 
tant places gleamed, he gloated on 
these pleasant fields and saw the har- 
vest ready to his hand. Then through 
the long hours of. those cloudless days 
he cut and cured and heaped the 
fragrant piles, fencing them round 
with poles and willow posts, dreaming, 
meanwhile, that early application to 
the crown, with right of prior occupa- 
tion, would give him legal title to these 
lands. 

But while he toiled and hoped, the 
silent reaper watched, and ere the 
work was ended, cut him down. His 
shrivelled form was like the faded 
leaf, and, on the first rude Autumn 
wind, was whisked away. 


Tn band of elk that wintered at 


HEN, from dull leaden clouds, the 
first soft snow came sifting down, 
soaking the fallen leaves to sodden 
mats, the herd of cows and calves and 





younger bulls, following their oldest 
cow, and guarded by their yet uncon- 
quered King, trailed down the ridges 
from the west and stopped beside the 
salt spring near the lake; and, when 
the wise old cow, with that unerring 
instinct which gave her right to leader- 
ship, discovered Anderson’s hay piles, 
the band decided it was a good place 
to spend the winter, and entered into 
quiet and peaceful possession. 

Through the short sunshine of those 
winter days, they wandered in the 
willows or hid within the heavy timber 
while the storm spread his soft blanket 
in the woods or with cold blast drove 
the white flakes into hard drifts along 
its edge. 

At night, from out the network of 
their deep-worn paths, they gathered 
at the salt spring or under the cold 
moon they crunched along their frosty 
trails, to revel in the luxury of well- 
cured hay. In singles, twos and threes 
they hurried down to this, their nightly 
festival, and when the last arrived the 
place was walled about with living 
bodies. Sensitively they sniffed their 
scented fare and fed with dainty bites 
but eager haste, wasting as much with 
trampling hooves and tossing antlered 
heads. 


YEARLING - spike-horn, _ shoul- 

dered from his place, leaped to a 
snowdrift and thence upon the stack 
and stood outlined in all the strength 
and beauty of his youth; and well he 
might, for he was sired by the great 
antlered bull that fed below among his 
cows, “Mush Koose Mendillo” the King 
Elk of the Mountain. 

A hunting coyote loped across the 
tongue of meadow, sniffed the fresh 
rabbit tracks among the willows and 
stalked out on to a hard snow drift 
beyond. Generally speaking he was at 
peace with the world. Rabbits were 
plentiful and easily caught, so his 


The Life Story 


of the 
Riding Mountain 
Elk 


muscles were firm and his fur thick; 
but his appetite had tired of a daily 
diet of rabbit and he had discovered 
that beneath the hay piles the little 
field mice had their cosy nests and 
made a more delicious delicacy. But 
there, at night, the Elk band fed and 
fear of their sharp hooves kept him 
away. 


E sat upon his haunches, raised his 

muzzle high and sent out to the 
moon across those wintry wastes the 
weird and wavering wailing of his 
howl. The echoes of his cry were taken 
up by friends of his beyond the ridge. 
The rabbits cowered in their hides. 
The field mice heard and shivered in 
their nests. But at its first sharp note 
the great Bull Elk sprang from his 
feet, tossed the last strands of hay 
from off his antlers and stepped, with 
body tense and mincing gait, for fifty 
yards intothe open. His mane of chest- 
nut’ brown was all aroused; the hair 
of rump and belly fringe stood out 
erect. He spurned the snow with 
stamping hooves, scented the air and 
hurled back to his foe a snort of 
furious defiance and contempt. 

For his herd it said: “I am your 
unbeaten leader, I will defend you.” 
To his enemy the challenge was: 
“Come on, you Coyote. Bring on your 
pack. I am ready, well fed and strong. 
Come on, I say. You’ll feel my hooves. 
Come on!” 


THE Coyote heard the challenge and 

he knew that the securing of the 
delicate morsel which he sought was 
accompanied by too great a risk, and 
so he turned away to chase rabbits 
through the shadowy silence of the 
woods until the early dawn. And the 
Bull Elk, secure in the power of his 
strength, sought out his sleeping place 
beneath the pines that crowned the 
little rise three hundred yards away. 
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HERE nestling towards the South- 


ern sun, that warmed him all day 


long, he slept and dreamed with weep- 
ing tear ducts closed, or chewed his cud 
by turns, until the waning day began to 
close and lengthening shadows stole 
athwart his lair. 

And so the winter passed and softer 
winds with lengthening days and 
warmer sun proclaimed themselves the 
heralds of approaching Spring. The 
snow began to settle on the woods, and 
down below its crust the water stood 
waiting until a break occurred to join 
the thousand streams that fed the lake. 

The hay piles long ago had dwindled 
down and showed brown trampled 
patches on the meadow’s face. The 
little knolls peeped out and steamed 
beneath the noonday sun. The birds 
that all along had wintered with the 
herd, flew off. The bulls began to 
leave. Each day another place was 
vacant in the band. 

The great King Elk himself, with 
throbbing head, stood hunched among 
the willows. Slowly his mighty antlers 
swung from side to side. Their leaden 
weight was more than he could bear, 
and at their roots his very heart beats 
throbbed like prisoners held behind the 
confines of a heavy door on which they 
beat and clamored to be free. 


S bane Majesty and Glory of the herd 

stood heaped in silent suffering 
there alone. Vaguely he sensed a time 
of change. In blind revolt he stamped 
and tossed his tortured head and down 
one antler fell. Startled, he leaped 
away. The branches caught the other 
and it fell. He turned about and saw 
the giant beams and polished tines that 
fought his last year’s battles lying 
there as dead and useless as the last 
year’s grass. 


The weight was gone. Oh, shame! 
Without the crowning glory of his 
strength he could not meet his cows. 
What would the young bulls do? It 
was unthinkable to take abuse from 
them. The blue peaks far to northward 
beckoned him. He turned away, and, 
leaving all those winter scenes behind, 
with trailing steps he crossed the little 
prairie near the lake and out over the 
blue hills, until he came upon a boiling 
stream, and winding up its course he 
came at length to a small mountain 
lake whose emerald waters mirrored 
back the peaks above. There, in the 
solitude, among familiar haunts of 
other years, he made his home, until 
his antlers grew again in all their 
strength, which gave him means and 
right to fight his foes and hold domin- 
ion over all his herd. 


The throbbing in his head went on, 
and where his antlers had been two 
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puffed and thickened pads of blood- 
gorged skin swelled out and grew 
apace, That part which formed the 
beam shot up in broad and sweeping 
curve, and at the proper time and 
place a lump appeared, which came to 
be the first brow tine. Next in its 
order, as the structure grew, the bez 
tine formed in place, and thus each 
branch in ordered sequence grew, until 
on either beam seven well-formed tines 
appeared. 

This grand network of feverish 
pulsing blood vessels absorbed his 
rugged strength and grew accordingly, 
reflecting in their towering majesty his 
perfect health, together with the vigor 
of his prime. 


NEVER in all his eight years had he 

wintered so well. Never had the 
spring found him in such good form. 
Never had all his vital energies so 
concentrated themselves with gripping 
force upon the building of this won- 
drous miracle. 


Through all their growth he hardly 
dared to move, so tender and so sensi- 
tive they were. He cooled them in the 
waters of the lake or wallowed in the 
mud along its edge to ease the tor- 
ment of the pestering flies. The little 
food he picked from close around was 
not enough to meet the great demand, 
and so he failed, and rounded flank 
and shoulder shrunk away. 


But all things have their end, and 
soon a small constricting ring began 
to grow around the base of either 
horn, which stopped the pulsing flow 
of blood that coursed through all the 
network of its veins. The framework 
hardened and grew firm and settled 
solidly upon his head. The throbbing 
pain was gone. No longer did he shun 
the slightest touch upon them. But 
as their velvet covering dried and 
cracked, he rubbed it off upon the 
balsam saplings near at hand. Then 
came bright August days, when 
meadow, field and wood vied with each 
other in the fare they gave. In each 
he fed and fattened, polishing his 
new-grown antlers till they shone, 
until September came and found him 
fat again with sleek and rounded 
sides. He had exchanged his faded 
dusky coat for one of brighter tone, 
trimmed at the neck with shaggy 
chestnut mane and on his rump a disk 
of paler buff. 


IS antlers crowned his head with 

beams that measured five feet four, 
and at their greatest spread were five 
feet two. His body weighed a thou- 
sand pounds and in his lordly bearing 
were displayed the qualities that made 
him thrice a King, 


In mimic fight he turned aside to 
charge a sapling spruce, bent its 
boughs far over and stepped back to 
catch its recoil on his mailed head, and 


then with hooves and horns he stripped 


it branch and bark, leaving a wreck to 
mark his passing by. 

His thirst for battle grew and must 
be satisfied. The fever of sex impulse 
urged him down to join his old com- 
panions of the herd. 

The most amazing phenomenon of 
nature had been achieved. This giant 
of the woods in close seclusion had 
devoted all the vigor and energy of his 
being to developing the means by 
which he could attain the mastery of 
his world—all for one glorious crowd- 
ed month of battle and of love. 

Tingling with life and vigor he 
crashed through the _ brushwood, 
climbed a steep hill, and, lifting his 
muzzle high, threw out from his great 
lungs into the night his thrilling 
bugle call. 


[? began in the lower notes as a bel- 

low, swelled out in rounded volume 
like a steamboat siren, rising and 
rising, till it reached its climax in a 
clear clarion call of challenge, part 
scream, part whistle, trailed off in a 
flute-like note and ended in a deep in- 
dignant snort. Its ringing challenge 
rocked the woods and wakened an echo 
round the hills that flung it back again 
until its last reverberations died away. 
No call that ever echoed through these 
woods expressed such depth of pas- 
sion, had such dominating tone, such 
fierce, free, fighting flavor. He took 
the demoniacal mockery of the loon, 
multiplied it a thousandfold, added to 
it a challenge of unconquerable might, 
instilled the alluring note of sex and 
closed it with a boiling indignation. 
He made it at once a challenge and a 
call, a threat and a denunciation. 


He stood upon the hilltop there and 
called to all the world: “I am the 
Great Bull Elk. Look at my royal 
head. See my sharp hooves. My 
very soul cries out for fight. I want 
my herd again and for them I will 
fight. How dare you challenge me?” 


In haughty pride and anger, down 
from the hill he crashed, and, pausing 
now and then to wake the woodland 
with his note of war, went southward 
to the country where his cows already 
waited his return. 


Next night his challenge was re- 
turned from windward, and turning 
sharply in his tracks, he strode to meet 
his daring adversary. The challenge 
sounded again nearer, and soon he 
paused and watched, until he saw a 
shadowy form emerging from the 
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Angling for Common 
The Sunfish 


NCE I wrote in regard to the 
() sunfish: “It is true, anyway 

that you look at it, the older 
we grow the more in kindliness do we 
hark back to the days of our boyhood; 
it is always the old recurring lines, 
‘backward, turn backward O time in 
ihy flight; make me a boy again just 
for to-night!’ And the wheel of recol- 
lection revolves; the eye of the mind 
looks backward, going over again those 
pleasant pathways; it stumbles bare- 
footed along those same old home- 
brooks; and, pausing here and there, 
treads the soft sands of the shore of 
the home lake. Through the pipes’ 
blue smoke wreaths one is strangely 
able to see a great distance—as one 
grows older. It is therefore in a re- 
miniscent vein that we remember the 
sunfish and his essential place in this 
world of worlds. Now a sunfish has 
never been guilty of causing a man to 
sit awake nights, pen in hand, setting 
down immortal lines designed to fit- 
tingly describe his person, position and 
career. Save in rare instances its 
shape and hue have not been colored 
with the choicest poetic pigments. The 
sunfish simply—is. It is scarcely right 
therefore to expect an active angling 
writer to sit down and peck out a tome 
on behalf of the said sunfish. 


URTHERMORE he need not tear 
his hair, and hunt in the dictionary 
for strange, mouth-filling words to foist 
upon an innocent reading public; all to 
make people believe that the sunfish is 
more than he is. We know the sunfish. 
The sunfish is no brook trout in any 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


sense of the word. He simply is a 
sunfish.” 

But an anonymous writer has 
thought different stating that when the 
pumpkin seed sunfish is “taken drip- 
ping from the water it has all the colors 
of a green opal and several more.” 
That is every bit as good description as 
has ever been accorded fontinalis. Nor 
is this all. The same writer holds that 
“in color the pumpkin-seed rivals the 
coral fish of the south seas. Even the 
lordly brook trout is not more beauti- 
ful. The back is bluish, sometimes with 
purple reflections, and again with a 
greenish-olive appearance; the sides 
are a lighter shade, spotted and 
blotched with a rich orange; and the 
belly is a bright orange-yellow, some- 
times gleaming like gold. The cheeks 
are deep orange, crossed with wavy 
blue streaks, which give them a 
zebra-like appearance. The lower 
fins are yellow, while the dorsal fin 
is blue and yellow. The ear-flap is 
a deep velvet black, splashed with red 
on the lower side, a mark which al- 
ways appears in the adult fish, serving 
to distinguish it from all other bright- 
colored members of the family. The 
angler should remember that gibbosus 
alone is possessed of the decorated 
iiss. 


LuAr is very good indeed and I be- 

lieve many an old angler bending 
over these pages will heartily agree 
with the verdict rendered. The older 
we grow the more important the sun- 
fish becomes; the more attentive is the 
fancy to the sunlit hours of youth. 





For “smail though it be, and feeble, 
the sunfish is yet a fish; and it is large 
enough to open to childhood the door 
to a great wonderworld of fish and fish- 
ing. Where is the veteran freshwater 
angler who does not recall the-electric 
thrills of his first ‘bite’ and his first 
living, wriggling, scintillating sunfish. 
Blessings be upon their rainbow-tinted 
sides for the joys they have been, or 
yet will be, to childhood!” 


T is said that the origin of the sunfish 

group of North American fishes is 
undoubtedly Asiatic; that a fish of 
Japan known as the serranoid (Bryt- 
tosus) looks a great deal like our sun- 
fish and that the genus Kuhlia, a rep- 
resentative of the Pacific, in many ways 
has the appearance of our so-called 
black bass. All of these things I doubt 
very much would cause a still fisher to 
drop his pipe in amazement; but it all 
goes to show that small though a fish 
may be, its ancestors in all possibility 
came from foreign shores. The eastern 
United States is, properly speaking, 
the home of the sunfish; the family is 
divided into fifteen species not one of 
which would not gladly die by taking 
an angleworm on the hook. The most 
beautiful member of the family is the 
so-called common sunfish, or pumpkin- 
seed (Hupotomis gibbosus). It was so 
named in the year 1758 by the great 
Swedish naturalist Linnaeus, who was 
supplied with a number of the kind 
which were captured in the state of 
South Carolina. It is found mainly 
east of the Mississippi River, from 
Florida in the south, to the Great Lakes. 
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[7 is said that the largest specimens 

of this fish are caught in the Great 
Lakes region, some reaching up to two 
pounds weight. But the average maxi- 
mum weight of a northern sunfish is 
probably far below that; an eight ounce 
fish of the specie may be considered a 
large one indeed. However, it is when 
they are taken from the cold, clear 
waters of the north that one realizes 
that the beautiful creature of fins can 
fight and fight well at the leader’s end; 
and that they give a real record of 
their ability. There is not much dif- 
ference in the fighting ability of dif- 
ferent members of the sunfish family, 
one sub-species compared with another. 
Thus the pumpkin-seed is no better 
taken on the hook, by means of light 
tackle than the blue-gill, the latter 
often growing larger and bulkier than 
the former and in some water far more 
numerous. The blue-gill (Lepomis pal- 
lidus) is found throughout the whole 
Great Lakes region; two pound speci- 
mens are more commonly met with in 
this representative of the Centrarchidae 
than in any other that is found in the 
north. In the south, Louisiana and 
Florida, and other states bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico the sunfish (there 
known as the bream) grow even larger 
and one is able to pick up two and 
three pound sunfishes on the markets, 
I have been told. I have never noticed 
any of such size in the southern mar- 
kets, but this does not say that they 
are not common to the waters. Like 
that other *member of the sunfish 
family, the large mouth black bass, it 
grows corpulent from feeding the year 
around whereas northern fish grow 
slowly, spending most of the winter 
season and spring in hibernation. The 
blue-gill is said to have been named pal- 
lidus in the year 1813 by Dr. Mitchell, 
who gave some little time to the study 
of this elegant food fish, whose sporting 
possibilities are of no mean order to 
say the very least. The term pallidus, 
by the way, is derived from the fact 
that it is of a pale color. One of the 
main distinguishing features of the 
blue-gill is its velvet-black, so-called 
ear. That the blue-gill is always pale 
in color is not necessarily so. Some 
blue-gills are pale, it is true; in others 
the back is brownish-green while the 
belly is copper-yellow, orange-yellow or 
reddish-yellow, being most prominent 
forward of the breast, at the nape of 
the breast so to speak. . Some large 
speciments of this fish are very richly 
colored in this respect. Probably it is 
true that the older a blue-gill is the 
richer the color on the breast, although 
it should be remembered that during 
the spawning season all the sunfishes, 
(the male adults) are deeply colored, 
the pigment cells then offering up their 
most exquisite hues, 
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It is probably not exaggerating the 
matter in the least to say that nine- 
tenths of the sunfish caught in North 
American waters fall to the wriggle of 
an angleworm on a hook. This is not 
that there are no other methods of 
catching this sprightly fish but simply 
that it is the common practice of every- 
one from the little boy up to use the 
lowly earthworm and the Carlisle hook 
to bring the fellow in; not to mention 
the unreasonable sea fishing tackle that 
is often on exhibition. The long cane 
pole, the green cotton line and, as I 
have said, the Carlisle hook—these are 
the instruments whereby the pumpkin- 
seed and the blue-gill so often meet 
their fate. The gentleman who uses a 
three or four ounce fly-rod, a feather- 
weight open-work reel, a delicate enam- 
eled line, tapered nicely to a point to 
meet with a fine-calibered silkworm gut 
leader; added to which are the flies tied 
to Number 12, 14 and 16 hooks—I say 
the gentleman who uses such tackle in 
the capture of these fishes is certainly 
in the minority and you rarely ever get 
to see him. But go out some lovely 
summer evening when the afterglow is 
on the waters; when the last streamers 
of light are coloring the western steep 
of the heavens, when the sunfish are 
rising in shore by the thousands after 
insects—go forth then with your flies 
and your light tackle and you will find 
the sunfish only too eager to rise and 
will give you lusty fight before the net 
is dipped under him and you lift him 
clear of water. This is catching our 
well-known fish under conditions that 
are worthy of discussion on white 
paper. It is giving the fish the chance 
it deserves, which is quite different 
from anything that the still fisherman 
ever conceives of. 


pe catching of the sunfish and other 

like fishes on flies depends much 
upon the way you go about it. It is 
“fishing the rise’ much as one fishes 
for trout with the dry-fly, indeed the 
dry-fly is the best artificial lure to use. 
In the summer evenings when the sun- 
fish are near to shore and winged speci- 
mens are falling to the surface the 
skillfully placed fly should bring a rise 
at once. One watches the water and 
where there is a particularly heavy 
swirl, denoting the presence of a big 
fellow, there the fly is dropped, for that 
is the fish that one aims to get. The 


sooner the fly is placed over the spot 
where the rise was, or near to it, the 





greater are the chances of a catch. 
Owing to the small size of the mouth 
of the sunfish when it strikes the fly 
it seems more like plucking at it. The 
setting of the hook therefore calls for 
a wrist attuned to the act, for when 
that plucking feel is communicated 
along the length of the rod, it signifies 
the need of instant action. Many a 
big red-yellow fellow is thus hooked 
and from his fight you think him to 
be no less than a bass. When the 
tackle is light, count on the sunfish to 
give you a chance to feel his strength. 
He not only has resistance but he has 
a bag of tricks all his own that are not 
unworthy of a greater game fish. Have 
you taken these fine sunfish in the 
swirling pool of a stream? Very well, 
then you know what one of these fel- 
lows can do if you are using that wand 
of bamboo. And that, after all, is the 
only rod that should be used in the 
capture of the elegant fellow. 


T° my way of thinking, summer eve- 

nings are the best when angling for 
sunfish. You fool them then by imita- 
tion or a near-imitation of their food— 
the live insects submerged in the water. 
It is during the evening hours that the 
live moths drop to the water and are 
often noted fluttering on the surface 
of the water, endeavoring to get away 
from the clutches of the unknown. This 
very rapid flutter of the wings of the 
moth on the water attracts a fish for 
a great distance. It is principally as a 
trout lure that I made a floating, cork- 
bodied moth fly now sold everywhere 
in the country; but I found out later 
that as a lure for such fishes as the 
sunfish, the crappie and the rock bass it 
had even more of a place in the fancy 
of the finny life of the waters. 

Some years ago I conducted a lengthy 
correspondence with the late Dr. Harry 
Gove, of New Brunswick, one of the 
old school of anglers and a fly-tyer 
who was hard to equal. He once 
wrote: “In your last letter you spoke 
of the success you had had using an 
imitation of a swamp moth. This re- 
minds me that imitation moths, prop- 
erly constructed should occupy a con- 
spicuous place in every angiler’s fly- 
book. Some of the smaller ones, tied 
on a Number 10 hook, will get you a 
basket of fish when everything else 
fails. I make the statement that all 
of the caricatures that encumber the 
market, falsely representing that they 
imitate the American ephemeridae are, 
no doubt, mistaken by the trout for 
moths which are the only animate 
forms of life one could possibly con- 
ceive that they resemble and, mind 
you, I don’t say that they ever do.” 

Many a time in using the floating 
moth I have had a bass rise and snap 

(Continued on page 498) 


Let Your 
Budget 
Be Your 
Guide 


By KATHRYN HULME 


thousand motor campers 

crossed the Mississippi, head- 
ing either east or west on our trans- 
continental highways. Of these, 
some had plenty of money and 
few worries, some had a medium 
amount and fewer worries, and 
some had a little money and a 


| AST summer some twenty 


budget to guide them by. Those 
with fat wallets flew along 
uninterrupted on their vacation 


pilgrimage. Those with fair - sized 
wallets lived sumptuously while the 
money lasted; but they had to stop 
over a month in some tiresome little 
western town to earn enough to 
take them home. And those with 


slender wallets and a _ budget to 
guide them by, rolled serenely to 
their destinations, doing en _ route 
all the things they’d planned _ to 


do, with never the hazard of “going 
broke.” 

Traveling “on a budget” may per- 
haps be entirely lacking in artistic 
abandon, but its compensations are 
many. You always know where your 
next meal is coming from, and when 
you’re out...say in Minnesota, 
where pork chops are thick and juicy 
and where home - made 
fruit pies drown in their 
own rich purple syrup, 
a budget assuring you 
your next meal is quite 
handy. Or again, when 
you’ve been camping by 
the roadside for several 
nights in succession, it’s 
nice to discover that, by 
your reckoning, you can 
PULAU eines ae nolteleeac 
the next town and im- 
merse your dusty carcass 
in a tub of hot water 
and then stretch out 
ecstatically on clean cool 
sheets. Let your budget 
be your guide... but 
first, of course, you 
have to make your 
budget. 





Yellowstone Canyon 


THIS is the story of how two girls 

last summer motored from New 
York to San Francisco at an average 
daily expense of $9.57, which included 
hotels, food, gasoline and all other 
unexpected expenditures such as blow- 
outs, breakdowns, and various towings 
to the nearest garage. They were 
about six weeks on the road, they trav- 
eled 5,444 miles, and they never once 
wired home a hurry-call for money. 
They had a roadster and something 
less than five hundred dollars, and, 
tucked away in the side-pocket of the 
car, a tiny account-book on whose back 
pages was a copy of the budget they 
had made. They knew in advance how 
far they could go on the money they 
had, how many days they could spend 





Mammoth Terraces in Yellowstone 


A System of Vacation 
Efficiency 
Designed to Eliminate 
Financial Worry— 
and 


It Works 


on the road and how many horse- 
back trips they could have in 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park. 
Their first step in compiling the 
budget was to decide on the route 
they would follow. Since they were 
traveling in June, they decided to 
stick to the northern route, taking 
in the big industrial cities of the 
East and Middle West—Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—thence through the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, northward over the 
Big Horn to Yellowstone, north again 
to Glacier Park, then across the border 
to Banff and Lake Louise, back into 
the States by way of Bonner’s Ferry, 
Idaho, westward through Spokane to 
Seattle, and finally straight down the 
Pacific coast, through Portland, to 
San Francisco. With the aid of blue- 
books and mileage maps, which give 
very accurate point-to-point mileages, 
they calculated the trip would be 
5,500 miles. 


HE next step was to compute the 

amount of oil and gasoline that 
would be used. They knew that on 
long runs they could safely count on 
getting twenty miles to 
the gallon of gas—hence 
their figure, 275 gallons 
for a 5,500-mile trip. 
Counting on 70 miles to 
the pint of oil, they found 
they would use 39 quarts 
on the trip. Twenty- 
seven cents a gallon was 
a reasonable average for 
gasoline on a_ transcon- 
tinental trip last sum- 
mer; in the East prices 
were 26c. and 27c. the 
gallon, lower in the Mid- 
dle West, up to 50c. a 
gallon in the National 
Parks and in Canada, 
and on the Pacific coast 
it sold as low as 15c. and 
17c. Oil was generally 
(Continued on page 499) 
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August’s torrid influence causes fish to seek cooler water— 


then the angler’s efforts are often rewarded by a trial of 


“i ce tal 
sti Cul 


SF a— 





Deep Water Fishing 


ence of the vacationist who is fond 

of fishing to “kill the time” on his 
hands on a midsummer trip by taking 
his rod and line and going 
after fish with more or less 
desultory results. 

It is a well-known fact that 
as the waters of the lakes and 
streams increase in tempera- 
ture, it is far more difficult to 
tempt the fish with any form 
of natural or artificial bait. 
It may be interesting to 
readers to know of my ex- 
perience in a _ successful at- 
tempt to catch real fish (lake 
trout or togue) in the hottest 
of weather. 

I have spent my summer 
vacations for the last twelve 
years at Grand Lake Stream, 
Maine, the paradise for the 
real fisherman. When the 
fishing is good in the State 
of Maine it is always better 
at Grand Lake Stream. When 
the fishing is poor in other 
places, it is generally fair or 
good here. 

There is a large and selec- 
tive variety of fish obtainable 
in the waters adjacent to this 
little settlement. Brook trout 
lurk in the streams within 
easy walking distance of the 
camp. Until recently the 
land-locked salmon _ actually 
infested that beautiful stream 
of swift water running from Grand 
to Big Lake. Two years ago, a screen 
was installed at the outlet of Grand 
Lake and now the lake is alive with 
land-locked salmon and lake trout. 
Should a variation in the fish diet be 
desired, there are available in the 
lakes connecting with Grand Lake, 
black bass, white perch, yellow perch, 
pickerel, eels, horn-pout, whitefish, 
fresh - water smelts, sunfish, and 
shiners or “chub.” 

Of course, we all realize that the 
big season for fishing is just after the 
ice goes out of the lakes, and Grand 
Lake Stream becomes a mecca of hun- 
dreds of sportsmen at this season. Its 
attractive and home-like accommoda- 


|: has undoubtedly been the experi- 
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A true “denizen of the deep,’ this “laker” 
21 pounds 


By FRED A. WALDRON 


tions, the wonderful drinking water, 
the pure air, and its intelligent and 
hospitable inhabitants have also made 
this place very attractive for a large 





number of summer vacationists. While 
land-locked salmon fishing generally 
extends into the middle of July with 
varying degrees of success, it gen- 
erally “peters out” to a monotonous 
sport during the hot summer days, and 
yet at this time the place is really in 
its most attractive dress and the at- 
mosphere most restful and alluring. 


A® I have spent the summer months 
at Grand Lake Stream, it was 
incumbent to provide myself with a 
certain amount of genuine piscatorial 
sport and this is how it happened: 
Several years ago upon a warm lazy 
summer’s day, when hardly a ripple 
stirred the waters of the lake and most 


weighed 


of the guides were assembled on the 
shady side of the country store re- 
counting their adventures and dis- 
cussing the political situation, I asked 
them if the fish had all gone 
out of the lake and stream. 
I received the following reply, 
“No, there are millions of fish 
in the lake.” 

Whereupon I asked, “Why 
not go after them?” and re- 
ceived the reply, “We don’t 
know where to find them.” 

With this information, I 
obtained a map of the lake, 
studied its source, its possible 
formation centuries ago, and 
by a process of elimination 
located certain places within 
given areas where the water 
would be of sufficient depth 
and spring holes would pro- 
duce the minimum tempera- 
ture. 


A® a result of this investi- 

gation, two areas were 
selected and a few soundings 
and temperature tests made, 
and the spots marked by tar- 
gets or range points on the 


shore. With this informa- 
tion, the question of form, 
shape of tackle, and _ the 


proper bait was next to be 

solved. After a careful 

analysis of the situation, I 

settled on the following 

tackle: 

A—An eight to ten-ounce bamboo rod 
costing not over $8. 

B—300 feet of black Japanese linen 
line (20 to 25 lb. test). 

C—A plain and substantial multiple 
reel, with brake and click, of 
sufficient size to take the above 
line. 

D—Ample supply of first-class swivels. 

E—Three double-braided leaders, six 
feet long, with swivels. 

F—One dozen each of No. 1 and 
No. 00 English hooks, with wire 
snells. 

G—One-half dozen pear-shaped lead 
sinkers, three and one-half to four 
ounces. 


(Continued on page 501) 
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Morning’s first faint breeze brings the melodious note of yellowlegs to the ears of the waiting sportsman. They are high. Will they 


see the stools? Will Nimrod score? Herein lies the charm of a day on the meadows, 


Minstrels of the Meadows 


Recollections of a Marsh Hunter’s Days in Quest of Plover and Yellowleg, 
with Practical Information on the Sport 


URING August and September 
along all of our Middle and 


North Atlantic shores and also 
on Canadian bays and marshes, sport 
of greater or less excellence is to be 
had with the many varieties of waders 
collectively referred to as rail, bay 
snipe or shore birds. 

As our time permits let us take a 
few days with the rail first and wind 
up the summer with the yellow legs 
and black breasts. If the sportsman 
is in New York, let him take a few 
hundred light loads of No. 10 shot for 
an open 12 or 16 bore gun and with 
any summer shooting togs, get into his 
car or, if not, and quite as comfortable, 
take a midday train from Grand. Cen- 
tral for Essex on the Con- 
necticut River. After 
changing at Saybrook Junc- 
tion we arrive at our desti- 
nation, a pretty little vil- 
lage with a comfortable 
hotel within a stone’s throw 
of the river. Having thor- 
oughly enjoyed a New Eng- 
land supper in the _ spot- 
less little dining room we 
go forth and soon complete 
arrangements for a_boat- 
man or “pusher” for to- 
morrow’s “tide.” Then after putting 
guns together and getting out our kit 
for the morrow we have a couple of 
pipes and turn in early. 

The sora rail, or, it is very generally 
known as rail, simply, frequents the 
reedy flats of many tidal rivers on the 
Atlantic coast and has, among other 





By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


places, been killed in great numbers on 
branches of the Potomac, on the Dela- 
ware and in New England on the lower 
reaches of the Connecticut River. The 
common way of killing this bird is for 
the hunter to be polled over these reedy 
flats at high tide in a light draft flat 
bottom boat or “punt,’”’ on the approach 
of which the birds are flushed. They 
generally rise within easy range and 
with legs hanging limply down make 
off in a slow steady flight, affording the 
easiest of marks to the shooter who 
stands or sits in the bow of the punt. 

I last shot these birds on the flats of 
the Connecticut River, and as they are 
only pursued successfully while the tide 
is well up, one’s shooting is limited to 
about three hours at a time. 
On leaving the little dock 
we paddled across a half 
mile of open water before 
coming to the reeds, through 
which the boat was steadily 
pushed by the boatman, 
armed with a long pole. 
With a slight flutter a small 
black looking bird rises and 
makes off, but a charge of 
No. 10’s arrests his flight 
at about 40 yards and he 
is retrieved by the aid of a 
landing net. During our progress 
others rise at frequent intervals, mostly 
meeting with the same fate, but as there 
is a great sameness and little variety in 
the shots, this form of sport is not cal- 
culated long to hold one’s interest, and 
a pair of teal fairly jumping out of the 
reeds come as a welcome relief, though 


with the light loads we only had time 
to stop one of them before they were 
out of range. Though not a thrilling 
sport, I should nevertheless consider 
rail shooting an excellent school for the 
beginner, who, while getting lots of 
shots is not bored as at practice over 
clay targets. Sportsmen of Philadel- 
phia or Washington may still have 
plenty of rail shooting either on the 
lower Delaware or on reaches of the 
Potomac. 


PRES having much the same 

habitat, each species of snipe varies 
to a greater or less degree in its flight, 
general appearance, the note of its call, 
and in certain of its habits; and to be 
successful, the sportsman must become 
familiar with all of these peculiarities, 
to tell at a glance by its flight or call 
the species of bird and, by an exact 
imitation of that call or whistle, bring 
it within range of his gun. Indeed, on 
a good day with a smoky Sou’wester 
blowing it is not at all unusual to see 
ten to a dozen different species of snipe. 
Though good sport may sometimes be 
had by walking up certain varieties on 
the marshes, the most general and suc- 
cessful way is to shoot bay snipe from 
a blind facing several dozen decoys, 
over which the birds are called by cor- 
rectly imitating their whistle. And here 
let me say that the location and proper 
placing of one’s decoys is far more im- 
portant than the construction of one’s 
blind. As to the latter something dry 
and comfortable to sit on and the merest 
screen of reeds stuck in the sand about 
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one is sufficient, provided the hunter 
will only remain quite motionless until 
the birds are within range of his gun. 
And after shooting it is better to re- 
load immediately, as if we have been 
successful in the first discharge any 
remaining birds can frequently be 
whistled again over the stool, for an- 
other shot. 


A® to the selection of the place to 

out the decoys, unless one has had 
considerable experience in this kind of 
shooting and is familiar with the local- 
ity and with the spots most favored by 
the birds under the varying conditions 
of wind and weather, my advice to the 
new hand would be to engage the ser- 
vices of an experienced native hunter, 
from whom may be learned much that 
will be invaluable to his future suc- 
cess in this branch of sport. The 
wooden or cork decoys representing 
several varieties of snipe, on their stake 
legs, are grouped on a sandbar some 
25 yards off, much as are the real birds 
when feeding or resting. The heads of 
all or the great majority should point 
to windward, and if they can be placed 
so as to stand in a few inches of water 
so much the better as they make a 
greater show and can be seen much 
farther by passing birds. It is also 
wise to have about two-thirds of the 
flock of decoys ranged slightly to lou’- 
ward of the blind as this will afford 
better shots at any birds coming to the 


stool, as they almost invariably head up | 


wind, or windward, in so doing and 
will thus give more incoming or semi- 
incoming shots. 

Perhaps an account of a good day’s 
shoot enjoyed by me in quite recent 
years, in fact, just be- 
fore the Federal law, 


clouds, a forerunner of a change in the 
weather and probably a drop in the 
fever heat of summer to the first chill 
of the dying year. During the after- 
noon a constantly freshening Sou’- 
wester had sprung up, the sun had gone 
to bed in a bank of clouds, and when 
Gene and I walked down to the boats 
to see that all was right, 
after supper, the wind was 
still freshening out of the 
Sou’west, and laden with 
the briny smell of the broad 
Atlantic, brought every now 
and then a light gust of 
rain. 

“I saw several bunches of 
birds movin’ on coming in 
from fishing this after- 
noon,” said Gene. “It cer- 
tainly looks kinder Snipy 
now, and if this wind holds 
we'll kill some birds over in the cove at 
Hongkong to-morrow.” 


\Wieate: these encouraging signs and 

cheering words I trudged off to 
bed and was soon dreaming of phe- 
nomenal shots at endless streams of 
snipe. In my sleep I seem to hear fre- 
quent shots but it’s only the rattle of the 
wind on the shutters. My deepest slum- 
bers are, however, soon rudely shat- 
tered by a pounding on my door and 
Gene’s voice announcing that it’s 3.30, 
so after a hasty toilet I go down to a 
good hot breakfast, rubber booted and 
ready for the fray. We soon set forth 
in the dark with guns, lunch boxes and 
a plentiful supply of shells. Arriving 
at the dock we find the wind still strong 
and “breezin’ up” all the time, and as 
we stow away our things the halyards 





limiting us to certain 
species, went into ef- 
fect, will best give an 
idea of the sport to be 
had with the bay birds 
when conditions are 
right. 

I had gone down to 
Shinnecock Bay in the 
late afternoon during 
the last week of August 
to spend a few days 
with my old friend, 
guide, and trusted com- 
panion of many cam- 
paigns after snipe, 
duck and geese, Eugene 
Jackson, of East Quo- 
que. During the last 
few days it had been 
still and sultry, but the 
evening before we had | 
had a very pink sun- 
set with curious opales- 
cent lights on the fleecy 
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An ideal spot for blind and stools 





keep up a constant slap, slap, slap 
against the mast of our skiff. Putting 
on our oilskins we are soon scudding 
across the bay with the spray flying in 
showers off our bow. It’s a dark morn- 
ing though every now and then a star 
peeps from behind the fleeing clouds or 
a brilliant ray from the lighthouse mo- 
mentarily lights our path, 
and as we near the low ly- 
ing southern shore of the 
bay a gray streak is show- 
ing in the East, a forerun- 
ner of the coming day. We 
run the skiff up under the 
lee of a bit of salt meadow, 
take in the sail and after 
making things snug, shoul- 
der one gun and duffle and 
wade off several hundred 
yards across a shallow cove, 
to our blind, which faces a 
low sandbar covered with about three 
inches of water. 


After setting out the stool to our 
satisfaction we get an armful of dry 
hay from a stack on the meadow and 
make a comfortable nest of our blind, 
then all ready, come what will. Day 
is fast breaking by now and several 
shadowy forms pass overhead as some 
Bittern, or “quauk,” as they are locally 
called, fly off from their night’s feed- 
ing grounds. A pair of black duck whiz 
past in easy shot knowing quite well 
that they’re safe for another month 
yet, but listen! yes, there it goes again, 
for from far off over the bay comes the 
drawn out plaintive call of the black 
breast plover. Out come our whistles 
and we give an answering call and 
again back on the breeze comes the call 
of the black breast. There they are, 

just skimming over 

that point of meadow, 

six, seven, eight of 

them. Again we call 

and with a quick 
| swerve in their flight 
| they pay off to lou’- 
' ward, set their wings 
and come hurtling over 
the stool. Now! Bang! 
and our guns crack off 
together and again 
Bang! Bang! Pretty 
good—four down in the 
stool and wait, yes, 
there’s another, let’s 
go and drop out on that 
sand bar. We promptly 
gather up our birds, 
five beauties and settle 
ourselves again in the 
blind. I take out my 
pipe and pouch for 
a comfortable morning 
smoke. Everything 
seems just right with 
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1. Showing construction of bee box 


2. Entrapping a honey bee 


3. Place in a cleared spot 


Condensed Bee Hunting 


A Fascinating Late Summer Occupation 


HE tinge of early Autumn with 

a sprig of drooping golden-rod 

fills the air with a yellow haze, 
and everywhere the buzz of honey-bees 
sends forth that music so sweet to the 
ear of the pioneer bee hunter. A stray 
note floating high in the air finds the 
cobweb-covered garret window, and, 
aided by a friendly, velvet breeze, 
drifts in. All through the rows of 
fishing-rods and nets it wends its way 
until at last, in the further corner, it 
glides into the comb-chamber of the 
bee-box. The outfit almost rattles! 
Filled with the air of early Fall, and 
now stirred by the notes of the honey- 
bees busily working the fields and 
lanes, its passion is beyond control. 
The tripod waits anxiously for a set- 
ting, and the comb-chamber fairly 
rings with its silent call for syrup. 

Thus is the bee-hunting season ush- 
ered in, and those of the outdoor-folk 
who are at all familiar with bees are 
usually on the alert to take advantage 
of it. Especially is this so in cases 
where familiarity is coupled with a 
spark of interest. 

The expression, “Hunting bees,” 
signifies the trailing of honey-bees to 
their hive. This is accomplished by 
catching a honey-bee in a small box, 
called a bee-box, and into which a small 
piece of honey-comb containing a few 


By GEORGE T. FREIHOFER 


drops of sweetened water (sugar 
syrup) has been placed. The bee then 
“loads up” with the syrup (sips up a 
quantity with her tongue), and when 
she is seen to have done this the bee- 
box is opened and she is released, 
whereupon she immediately flys out of 
the box, and, after circling a few times 
around the same, flys in an almost 
straight line to her hive. 

Now, when she flys from the box 
the bee hunter keeps his eyes sharply 
upon her, and when, after circling, she 
flys in a straight line, the bee hunter 
knows that the hive lies at a point in 
the direction the bee pursued in flight. 
This straight “line” taken by bees in 
flying to their hive is called a “bee- 
line.” 


THE bee-box is left open. In a few 

minutes (depending, of course, upon 
the distance between the bee-box and 
the hive) the bee returns, and, after 
circling around the box a few seconds, 
enters it, sips up another load of 
syrup, and again flys forth in the same 
direction as before. The bee hunter 
now moves his box along the same 
course taken by the bee, to a distance 
of about two hundred feet. 

In due time the bee returns, and 
when, after loading, she again flys 
forth, the bee hunter moves his box 


ahead another two hundred feet or so. 
And so on, until the hive is reached. 


HERE is very little equipment 

necessary in the art of bee hunt- 
ing. I have often hunted bees, with 
good success, with nothing in the line 
of equipment except a small tin can 
cover filled with syrup. But although 
extensive equipment is not essential to 
bee-hunting, the novice should never 
attempt to hunt bees without the main 
factor in equipment, the bee-box. 

This is a small box, usually made of 
soft wood such as white pine, spruce 
or hemlock. There are many ways of 
constructing a bee-box. I use a spe- 
cially constructed bee-box of my own 
design, built along the lines consistent 
within the field. but the best, surest 
and most satisfactory bee-box for the 
novice to construct is what I term the 
center-slide bee-box. This type of bee- 
box is made from any soft wood which 
is easily “worked,” such as white pine, 
spruce, etc., and %-in. stock is used 
throughout its construction. The bot- 
tom is sawed 2%%4-in. wide by 9 in. in 
length. The sides are 4 in. high by 
9 in. long, and the ends are 2% in. 
wide and come flush with top of sides. 
The center-slide is also 2% in. wide 
and is made to fit snugly, but loose 
enough to allow free and easy motion 
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4. Showing shutters thrown open 


up and down. The top consists of two 
small trap-doors (or windows) made on 
the same principal as window-sash, 
and each trap-door is fitted with a 
2-in. by 2-in. glass erystal (light of 
glass). The trap-doors are fastened 
to the bee-box by means of small 
hinges. 


New see Photograph 1 and note 

how the bee-box is constructed. 
This particular model, made in ac- 
cordance with the above dimensions, 
is also one of my own designs, 
having trap-doors that open 
outward instead of inward, and 
having raised ends which sup- 
port the trap-doors when open. 
The trap-doors: opening out- 
ward make catching a bee a 
much easier operation and the 
raised ends reduce lost motion 
to the minimum. 

Before the prospective bee 
hunter can embark in this in- 
teresting pastime, it is essential 
that he be able to distinguish 
the honey-bee from among the many 
other kinds of bees gathering from the 
same flowers. There are, also, many 
races of the honey-bee (Apis Melli- 
fica), and to give a detailed description 
of each would be a task much too 
“bulky” for, and entirely unsuited to, 
an article of this size. However, for 
a description of each race of honey-bee 
the reader is referred to my complete 
work on bee hunting, soon to be pub- 
lished. 

I will now describe the honey-bee as: 
A wasp-like insect, usually from %-in. 
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5. Shading the eyes 


to %-in. in length and with a spread 
of wings of about % of an inch. The 
abdomen is usually black with from 
one to four yellow bands (stripes) 
around its upper part. The descrip- 
tion here given has reference to the 
“Hybrid” bee, which is the predominat- 
ing “race,” so-called, of American wild 
honey-bee. The honey-bee is agile and 
quick in all its movements, and, to the 
inexperienced eye, of a seemingly ner- 
vous temperament. The hum of its 
wings when flying from flower to 


TIONAL 


If fishing proves poor or hiking tiresome, 
why not try bee-hunting on your vacation? 
It is an interesting pastime, and this article 
gives you all the information you will need 
for the successful pursuit of the “game.” 


HIDITUVUTEUUEUU TUE TTT 


flower is of a mellow, high pitch, dis- 
tinectly different from that of either 
small, medium or large bumble-bees. 


REGARDLESS of race, all honey- 

bees “line” before flying to their 
hive, and it is the workers only, of any 
race, who gather the nectar, pollen, etc. 
The act of catching a bee, feeding her 
with syrup and then watching her in 
flight so as to determine the direction 
in which her hive lies, is called, in bee- 
hunting, “Starting the line.” It mat- 
ters little in what manner the bee is 


6. An ideal bee tree 


caught, so long as she may be retained, 
when caught, for a sufficient length of 
time and with ample space around her 
to permit of her being fed with syrup; 
so that she may “load up” preparatory 
to her flight in a straight line to her 
hive. 

The bee-box method of catching is, 
in reality, the best method, especially 
for the novice. But before the bee 
hunter should start his “line,” he 
should pay strict attention to the fol- 
lowing: One chamber of the bee-box 
should be fitted up with a piece 
of honey-comb and the honey- 
comb filled with syrup. The 
syrup is made by dissolving one 
part white sugar in two parts 
water. Never use brown or 
burnt sugar. The water used 
should be clean and pure. Cold 
water is best, even though the 
sugar takes a little longer to 
dissolve in it. If honey-comb 
cannot be obtained, any tin-box 
cover that will fit the chamber 
of the bee-box will answer the 
purpose fully as well. The tin cover 
should be filled with either crumpled 
blossoms, or green leaves, before the 
syrup is poured in, so that some of it 
will be absorbed. If this is not done 
the excessive amount of syrup in the 
tin cover will “daub” the bee, thereby 
rendering her unable to fly. 


HOWEVER, assuming that the 
above requirements have been 
complied with, the bee-box is now 
ready to receive the bee; and the 
(Continued on page 503) 
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Mountain Waters 


Following a Rugged Stream in Summer in Quest of 


things, a great scholar recently 

wrote a brief paragraph in one 
of his letters that shows how poignant- 
ly the soul of man responds to the 
lure of beauty of natural landscapes, 
even the exquisite artistry of his 
brother man’s creations. “Ah, what 
a world!” he said, in glowing words, 
“with roses, sunrise and sunset, Shake- 
speare, Beethoven, brooks, mountains, 
birds, maids, ballads— why can’t it 
last, why can’t everybody have a good 
share?” 

What virgin unselfishness! What 
lyric rapture for one who seemed a 
cold, monastic, bookish pedant, whose 
life was steeped in dusty volumes and 
learned words, whose world was a 
book shelf where lived the endeavors 
of a thousand dead men. On second 
thought, with no far flight of imagina- 
tion, I pondered deeply how that 
learned man must have loved nature, 
her beauty and all her mysteries. Was 
this outburst of feeling one of desire 
and anticipation, the aftermath of the 
joys of true realization—I know not. 

In speaking of Shakespeare, 1 placed 
the scholar. In Beethoven the musi- 
cian, and in roses and the sun’s jour- 
ney, the maids and ballads, he had a 
poetic strain. Deep is the river of 
man’s soul and strange the cargoes 
plying the current. Suddenly, with no 
apparent effort of snaring thought a 
captive, I solved his words. Speaking 
of brooks, mountains, birds, with roses 
and sunsets and sunrises, it was plain 
as day. He was a scholar with pisca- 
torial leanings, a man who loved fish- 
ing and brook trout. Trout!—why 
not? What other fish haunts the wild, 
talkative, mountain brooks? And as 
roses are emblems of summer, brides, 
and poets, the man was a summer 


I‘ the ecstasy of loving beautiful 


fisherman. And it is of summer 

fishing I write. 

APPEL fishing, when snows. still 
linger under the conifers and 


winds ache with a wintry chillness, 
is a red-blooded affair appealing only 
to the adventurous. In May when the 
angler pauses to light his pipe, he is 
appalled by the splendor of countless 
shrubs all in flower and_ suffering 
under a burden of heavy odors. In 
June it is the rose and its allies, in 
July the field flowers, in August the 
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‘and wondered. 


By EDWIN C. HOBSON 


lilies. Whatever the month, the period 
of growth or fulfillment, the lone 
prowler of brooks walks a way more 
beautiful than some tropic road. In 
June, nature is a maid of seventeen, 
gay, sweetly beautiful. In July and 
August she trends toward maturity 
where softness of line and color and 
mood predominate, and life assumes 
the full measure of enchantment and 
prophecy. 

Having taken on their raiment of 
green leaves, the orchards were work- 
ing toward production. The flowers of 
April, the arrival of nesting birds, the 
pulse and greens of earth made a poet 
of me, but the first wetting of a line 
in a chosen stream claimed a fisher- 
man. And in fishing I listened and 
watched and felt with all senses, and 
when Summer stepped from the 
charms and entanglement of Spring 
I walked with her. In step with 
the world, and laugh at cities and 
men. Is not this life, life at the 
pinnacle? 


FARMERS along the lowland roads 

and men of the mountain valleys 
predicted a cold summer, and science 
warned of an errant Gulf current or 
spots on the sun, but Summer came 
as summers ever do, regardless of 
crow-footed eyes and deep-searching 
lenses. Summer laughed at men and 
almanacs and instruments. 

When one hectic day was sweeping 
to a noisy close and gray dusks were 
drifting up the spruce gulches, I noted 
the drinking of the sun beyond the 
crown of Moosilauke—a sign of rain 
to-morrow. Last night and the night 
before, down in the grassy meadows 
along the communicative Pemigewas- 
set, the spiders wove their gossamer 
nets to snare the dew—a sign of dry 
weather. When the elements and 
things of earth disagree, let man take 
the bull by the horns. Long after day 
had fled, when darkness ruled the 
mountain country and lights were go- 
ing out down the road, I took a last 
look at the world eastward, the sky 
above. No moon shone. The stars 
gleamed with a thousand points of 
light, and like torches shone white 
Altair and glistening Vega. I looked 
long into the inky depths of Coalsack, 
To-morrow, I spoke 
to the world asleep, I go a-fishing. 


Trout—and Nature’s Offerings 


Up on the headwaters of 4 bawling 
stream I waited in the chill and gray- 
ness of dawn. Eastward, on that 
ragged, spruce-tipped line wedding 
earth and sky, the summer morning 
hurdled the mountains and ran over 
the valley. The sun followed, the 
golden light spreading like a benedic- 
tion. In the forest, shadows and si- 
lence held sway, and the hour was one 
of coolness, pungency, dripping with 
a rain of dew. In the dark conifers 
down the slope, a whippoorwill gushed 
in belated song, and the sudden calls 
seemed to penetrate every nook and 
shadow of the forest. Once, in a lull 
of wind and water, I caught the faint 
far piping of some thrush, then the 
solemn roll of boughs filled the forest 
and song was a lost thing, like remem- 
brance in a broken dream. 

From a meager assortment of flies I 
selected one somewhat less bedraggled 
than the others, a little dingy-white 
miller for the gloom and long shadows 
over the water. I am not a fly fisher— 
yet. Still a tyro, a beginner at a new 
and strange art, my efforts have been 
awkward, but courage has held good, 
and such persistency caught trout. 
Such fishing, I suppose, must throw 
the aesthetic angler into a spasmodic 
fit and the hew-to-the-line fisherman 
to abyssmal laughter. Why worry 
over theories—wet flies, dry flies, 
sunken flies—when fish rise to the flies 
I use. As Van Dyke says, 


“For flies as ‘wet,’ or flies as ‘dry,’ 
I do not care a whit—not I!” 


And so in a merry mood, he truthfully 
adds, 


“They take their flies just as they wish, 
Upon the surface or below, 
Precisely why we do not know.” 


Let men argue and speculate. Four 
centuries have not improved the arti- 
ficial fly, and trout still rise to some 
awful-looking lures. Strange fish is 
the trout, and stranger still, the minds 
of men. 


LOOKED down stream, down the 
watery avenue of flashing shadows 
and wavering half-lights. A lance of 
pallid sunlight laid athwart the stream, 
snowy foam-bells swept away from 


gray boulders and fled along on the 
tumbling wash, and just beyond a split 
rock in midstream I made the primal 
cast of the morning hour. No yellow 
leaf ever kissed the waters with lighter 
touch—the little miller fluttered down, 
struggled in a feeble manner, shot into 
the dead water beside the rock, and 
vanished. It was a cast in a hundred 
attempts, the most perfect in the day’s 
fishing. I felt a sharp tug, then the 
reel clicked, and it was but the matter 
of a moment to sink the hook home 
deep in a grisly jaw. Why write in 
glowing terms of the rushes to free the 
hook, the sulking, the fighting capacity 
of the mountain trout? I worked the 
fish to shore, full of fight and fire to 
the last, an eleven-inch brook trout 
whose spots were red as a love-apple’ 
and golden as the sun of noon-day. In 
the superior feelings of such a begin- 
ning, is it not strange the day sud- 
denly assumed a wonderful glow and 
the mountain world a place of rare 
delight? 


HE first fish called for a com- 

panionable pipe. Tobacco quelled 
the innate desire to try the place 
again. In a fisherman, curiosity is an 
eccentric thing. So I moved down the 
brook. These cold, tree-haunted, boul- 
der-strewn brooks are difficult to follow 
closely and studiously. Free and easy 
walking is out of time and mind—the 
mountain waters offer a way of con- 
tinual pleasure combined with the real- 
ity of hard work and rough going. 
Somehow or other, this sort of fishing 
appeals—one never knows just what 
lays behind an entanglement of pine 
and rock, brake and down-timber. 
Scenes wild with virgin loveliness sur- 
prise the sweating, midge - bothered 
angler, but compensation lies in the 
beauty of environment that defies even 
the lens and pencil. Only in memory 
can many scenes be carried to far 
cities and strange homes. 


Having had only a small amount of 
rain the previous weeks, it was sur- 
prising to find the brook as full of 
water as it was, and only one ac- 
quainted with it could have noticed 
this peculiarity. It was low, not low 
enough to drive the trout to the deep 
holes, but low enough to provide fairly 
good walking with many rocky jumps 
and a minimum of wading. Sand, 
pebbles, loose boulders, flat granite 
out-croppings—all in a confusion with 
a head of clear water caused the use 
of a long line. Down-stream fishing 
possessed one advantage—the way led 
campward. Under-sized trout worried 
the fly. At times striking the lure 
just as a ribbon of white water swung 
it away in a downward rush, the feel- 
ing on the line gave me the impression 


a larger fish meant business, and so I 
reeled in a gamey little fish just under 
legal limit. This became so monoton- 
ous it seemed a habit. A_ stealthy 
advance to some big-fish wafer revealed 
the pool to be alive with small trout. 


U NDERMINED by the water of 

some April freshet, a great hem- 
lock lay on the bank, its. moss-burdened 
and fungi-laden trunk resting in the 
brook and forcing the waters to swing 
one side. A pyramidal boulder, large 
as a log-cabin, forced the waters to 
one shore, and here they swirled and 
sung and roared at this bar to their 
journey. Standing on a smooth rock, 
with long line out and fly hidden in 
the flashing foam, I awaited results. 
An answer came instantly, so intense, 
so strong, I struck hurriedly and held 
my breath for fear I had acted too 
hastily. The line snapped like a whip 
as it shot out and grew taut, a strong 
pulling set the reel a-singing, and with 
more line out than I knew how to 
handle I stood on the slippery frontier 
of deep swift waters and tried to stem 
the rush of the fish. Between the cur- 
rent’s strength dragging at the line 
and the fish’s efforts to free the hook 
from its setting, I felt as though I 
were hooked to a Jake fish instead of a 
mountain trout. The only way to 
shore was-_back up-stream, while deep 
water prevented any attempt to stroll 
down to where the fish played havoc 
around hemlock snags and boulder, so 
there was nothing to do except to hold 
tight and capture slack line. With 
pressure being brought to bear, the 
trout became frantic and I secured 
somewhat of an advantage, so I began 
to reel against the strong current. 
Suddenly the fish broke water. In the 
gray light and shadows, the wet sides 
of the fish gleamed like jewels and its 
belly shone like new-fallen snow. Be- 
tween the tree and boulder vanished 
the fish, then out of the water again 
I saw a half-jump, a sign of tail, and 
the limp line floated away on a raft 
of foam bells. Cut on a sharp rock or 
a wood sliver, the line was severed 
neatly. The fish took my badly-used 
white miller as a memo of a trying 
experience. 


THE brook suddenly assumed a rai- 
ment of fancy and reality unknown 
but a few minutes before—the fact it 
was the haunt of the largest trout I 
ever saw in a mountain stream, and 
the realization I had hooked and lost 
this very fish. The excitement and 
adventure of failure was greater than 
the joys of possession. Few anglers 
prowled the stream and the fish was 
fairly safe for eventual efforts. 


For once in many failures, I stood 


in serious attitude and listened. Si- 
lence and shadows and the purling of 
waters—nothing more. No _ bluejay 
jeered at discomfiture, no red squirrel 
chattered at failure—alone I accepted 
defeat at the strategy of a good fish. 
And the silence was the more poignant 
on account of its sheer dominance. 
The words of a poet swept to mind: 


“the silence sank 
Like music on my heart.” 


Slow music, I thought, that had a 
funereal quality. Innate feelings 
wished to burst into a round of old- 
woods profanity, but as I clambered 
back over the rocks and slowly made 
progress through the thick under- 
growth they quieted down. The 
stream sang sweetly a muffled under- 
note, yet it seemed like soft laughter, 
the artless laughter of derision. 


F some elemental disturbance ever 

happened and the stream ran dry, 
the bed would resemble a stairway for 
gods and giants. It was a series of 
deep pools between shallow waters— 
a drop, a slide, another drop, another 
slide over the worn rocks, and then 
with soft thunder of waters into a 
greenish-hued pool. As I wormed and 
stepped toward one of these holes, I 
thought that here was the living ex- 
ample of many a picture entitled “In 
Anglers’ Dreams.” Somber spruce and 
friendly pine came to the water’s 
ebb and flow, and their low-hanging 
boughs, ofttimes sweeping in the cur- 
rent, gave a touch to the scene only 
seen in paintings. Bars of invasive 
sunlight filtered down, but a solemn 
grayness prevailed, the eternal gloom 
of the forest. Odd-shaped and bbpil- 
liantly - colored mushrooms clustered 
living trunk and dead stumps. Mosses 
and lichens added a primeval appear- 
ance. And the _ silence, the utter 
quietude unbroken by insect or bird, 
trembled only with the subdued roar 
of waters and the softer soughing of 
heavy boughs. 

In such a haven and refuge IT was 
tempted to pick a bed of ferns and let 
fishing go hang. And yet the day, 
the current hour of the morning, like 
the spirit of youth outward bound, 
touched every living thing, and I found 
it hard to give up when desire so 
dominated. So I continued in an at- 
tempt to make the creel heavier with 
a precious freight. 


To cast the fly amidst the laby- 
rinthine beauties of the mountain was 
sheer adventure. Drawn from pool 
to pool, shimmering riffles to shadowy 
wash, down in the cold waters and 
back amid the scented brake, half al- 
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Archery 


By L. E. STEMMLER 


HE tale of the bow begins in the 
dim and distant past when Ark, 


the caveman, crouched in am- 
bush, flint-headed shaft on _ string, 
waiting for elk or stag that would 
mean meat for his mate and _ shock- 
headed man cubs. If you listen closely 
to the string’s twang it will whisper 
of our hunter-warrior ancestors, of the 
slaying of lions by Assyrian monarchs, 
of the armies of Ethiopian blacks who 
conquered Egypt, of the marching 
legions of Rome, of great battles: 
Crécy, Agincourt and Flodden Field, 
and the rise and fall of kingdoms. 
Robin Hood will come to life, Little 
John and Will Scarlet will loose a grey 
goose shaft for you, and Friar Tuck 
will show how a good churchman drew 
a stalwart bow in just cause. What 
stirring deeds did the yeomen of 
Merrie England perform after they had 
learned their hard lesson on _ bloody 
Hastings Field near Senlac town. 

Lord Percie’s famous archers will 
rise before you and show how, at the 
battle of Halidown Hill, they did 
withal deliver their deadly arrows so 
lively, so courageously, so grievously, 
that they ran through the men at 
arms, bored their helmets, pierced 
their very swords, beat their lances to 
earth and easily shot those who were 
more lightly armed, through and 
through. 

We are indebted to Maurice and 
Will Thompson for the revival of 
Archery in America. After the Civil 
War they taught our fathers the 





witchery of the bow and the charm 
of the flying shaft. Up to 1890 it was 
a common sight to see a range on the 
lawn of a country place. The gayly- 
painted targets, the swift-flying ar- 
rows and the gracefully-curved bows 
made a _ beautiful and _ picturesque 
scene. And now the new generation 
is re-discovering this splendid sport. 


ROM the recreational standpoint 

Archery is an ideal sport. A court 
or course is not needed. The woods, 
the fields and all open spaces provide 
shooting ranges. It is a fallacy to 
think of it as a weak sport. One 
should shoot through an American 
Round, loosing ninety arrows, thirty 
each at forty, fifty and sixty yards at 
a four-foot target, before voicing one’s 
sentiments. Muscles you never knew 
were there will be discovered in arms, 
shoulders, back and thighs. It is the 
finest sort of training for the co- 
ordination of the faculties. Your eyes, 
the muscles of arms and back and 
your brain must work in perfect har- 
mony. Archery will always be your 
master, for no matter how well you 
shoot there will be room for improve- 
ment. 


4 pale Archer’s equipment consists of 

a six-foot long bow (five foot three 
or six inches for ladies), an arm guard 
to catch the string’s strike for his left 
arm and a shooting glove to protect 
the first three fingers of the right 
hand. An old kid glove, reinforced 


Fitting an Ancient Sport 
to a Modern 


Age 


across the tips of the shooting fingers, 
will serve. It is also necessary to 
have some sort of a target. The 
standard tournament target is four 
feet in diameter, with a 9-inch gold 
center, and rings of red, blue, black 
and white equally spaced. A home- 
made target made from a double sack 
stuffed with leaves or straw is good 
enough to practice on. 

Old Roger Ascham wrote in 1545. 
that “fayre shootynge came of these 
thynges: of standynge, nockynge, 
drawynge, howldynge and lowsynge.” 
It is necessary to master these five 
points to become half-way proficient. 
Stand with your left side toward the 
target; hold the bow in your left hand, 
pick up an arrow by the notch, place 
it over the string and across the bow 
so that it lays on your first finger 
knuckle. The feathers on an arrow 
are so arranged that there is a free 
space for them to pass the bow. 
Usually one feather is colored differ- 
ently from the rest and is known as 
the cock feather. This should be at 
right angles to the string and notch. 
Draw with the first three fingers of 
the right hand; string across the tips 
of the digits. As you fully extend 
the left arm, draw with the right until 
your hand nestles under your chin. 
When the arrow is fully drawn, hold 
the position for a moment, aim and 
loose. The loose is accomplished by 
quickly straightening the three shoot- 
ing fingers. Your efforts at shooting 

(Continued on page 492) 
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DESTRUCTION OF GAME COUNTRY BY 
BEAVER RIVER DAM 


HE construction of a dam on the Beaver 
River, Herkimer county, marks the passing 
of one of the best game sections in the Adi- 

rondacks. Approximately thirteen hundred acres 
of virgin timber is included in the tract to be 
flooded, besides a considerable portion of the 
beautiful Little Rapids Park, once owned by Dr. 
Trudeau and a few other congenial spirits. Smaller 
holdings have also been bought up but it is safe 
to say that the greater and more valuable part of 
the land taken over belonged originally to the 
state. 

The building of this dam seems in many respects 
a direct encroachment on the conservative policy 
relative to the forests of New York. The purpose 
of the project is to store water for use in generat- 
ing power for pulp mills on the Moose and Black 
Rivers. Those involved in the enterprise are loud 
in declaring that the public will benefit thereby, 
but just where the benefit comes in is somewhat 
of a puzzle. As a matter of fact the public have 
known little or nothing about the undertaking until 
the work was well under way, and some thousand 
lumbermen busy at the task of denudation. 

Carloads of unpeeled pulpwood are being shipped 
daily from Beaver River station. The hardwood 
and brush is being burned. Everything points to 
the fact that the work is being hurried along as 
fast as possible. 

The question arises in the mind of every person 
interested in the preservation of the Adirondacks 
not only as a game park but as a playground for 
the people—is the Beaver River dam being built 
for purely economic reasons in the matter of power 
generation, or is it simply an excuse for taking 
over thousands of cords of pulp to feed the in- 
satiable maw of pulp mills? It is a known fact 
that the evaporation in the section to be flooded 
will undoubtedly be greater than the supply of 
water. Feeding the artificial lake besides the 
Beaver River are North Branch, West Branch and 
Twitchell Creek—streams that are not equal to the 
demand to be laid upon them. An original nine 
foot raise on the sight of the old flow was advanced 
to nineteen feet when it was found that the former 
would not flood back far enough to necessitate the 
cutting of the thirteen hundred acres of virgin 
timber. 


Anyone at all familiar with the Adirondacks re- 
alizes that the water stored by its forests is of 
infinite value to the future. Without forests there 
can be no permanent supply of water. China is 
a living example of what the ruthless devastation 
of forests will do to a country. 

The one way to insure a water supply for the 
future—and water spells prosperity—is to stop 
cutting trees. Destruction of such character as 
is at present being executed by private interests 
on the Beaver River, is pregnant with sinister 
significance. 

Primarily the forests and water supply of the 
Adirondacks belong to the people. Some day the 
great reservoir of its lakes will be tapped for pub- 
lic need, but it should be done by the state and 
wanton flooding should be eliminated as far as pos- 
sible. In a recent interesting article on the Forest 
Policy of New York, Professor Hosmer of Cornell 
University has included certain recommendations 
advanced by the New York Section of the Society 
of American Foresters for the preservation of this 
region. Of these, the one of greatest importance 
is that ‘‘the organization of the Conservation Com- 
mission shall be so altered as to put the Conserva- 
tion Commission under non-political control.” 

The taking over of state land for other purposes 
than use by the state is greatly to be deplored. The 
public was not given a chance to say whether the 
Beaver River dam should or should not be con- 
structed. In consequence they have lost seventy- 
five hundred acres of beautiful territory famous 
for its hunting and fishing, besides a valuable area 
of timberland. 

The present policy towards the Adirondacks 
seems adequately summed up in a statement quoted 
in Professor Hosmer’s article that ‘‘what we need 
now is preservation and not utilization.” 


SUMMER BROOKS 


UMMER waters are witching places and 
S sounds up and along stream are wonderful 

things, and when man thinks of sounds along 
his favorite water he muses in terms of melody 
pleasant to the ear. Even the harsh caw of the 
crow of croak of a heron may strike a musical 
value when heard in the seclusion of dense woods 
and running waters. 

The sounds of the brook are as inconstant as the 
forest winds—in early morning when lost in cold 
mists and dripping moisture, at midday when 
tranced hours hold sway, in sable nights when the 
world is sheer mystery—in blue days and gray the 
ears throb and ring as the various keys of the 
song echo and dim along the gray forest aisles. 

Who, having heard, can forget the brook tum- 
bling over the stones, all its tones and all its chords 
singing in the night? Who has heard a bird sing- 
ing in the silence of quivering dusk a song so 
quaint and fragmentary of such a plaintive air it 
sets one dreaming unaware? How many thrill 
at the passionate anthem of evergreen boughs—in 
the momentary lull how soft and muffled the mur- 
murous gurgle of waters like low spoken laughter, 
and then the rising winds that waft the croon to 
depths and’ magic shadows. Offtimes the patient 
angler thinks he hears the far sound and echo of 
Menalcas’s song, perhaps the faint pipes of Cory- 
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don. In the wild wood and down in the length and 
breadth of the grass lands, sounds are sprites and 
imagination is a phantom thing. 

When silence holds the fields and oak woods in 
drowsy stillness, a feeling of loneliness pervades 
one and a subtle chilliness invades the body. Let 
there come but the trill of a bird, the fluting of 
frogs, the fiddling of locusts, the tinkle-tonk-tonk 
of waters talking endlessly, the sudden sob of 
winds rising out of the valley, and the landscape 
seems to smile in content and fellowship. The 
world is friendly again. 

Even the sharp staccato of woodpeckers on a 
dead spruce or the forlorn screams of nighthawks 
twanging across the early night skies have much 
that appeals to the ear. The abrupt guttural 
“chuck” of blackbirds has a brooky sound, and 
heard far from water it sends instantly the 
thoughts to meadow streams. So deep do these 
songs of the brook penetrate, man hears them far 
from the stream of his adventure and quiet angling, 
even in his dreams. No man-made melody can do 
as much. 


PAUL J. RAINEY MEMORIAL 


REGION of approximately 26,000 acres of 
marsh lands situated in Vermillion Parish, 
Louisiana, has been given to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies as a bird sanctu- 
ary, according to an announcement made by Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the Association. 

“This magnificent contribution to the cause of 
wild life conservation has been made by Mrs. Grace 
Rogers, sister of the late Paul J. Rainey, world- 
renowned hunter, photographer and _ explorer. 
The territory covers two-thirds of the former 
Rainey-Mcllhenny shooting preserve,” said Dr. 
Pearson, ‘“‘and constitutes the very heart of that 
famous winter gathering place for wild fowl on 
the western coast of Louisiana.” 

It is bounded on the east by the State Wild Life 
Refuge and on the west by the hunting marshes of 
Edward A. MclIlhenny. 

The territory will not only be carefully guarded 
against all hunters but every effort will be made 
to render the place attractive to wild fowl, which 
especially in winter frequent the region in such 
vast numbers. 

Arrangements are being made for the immedi- 
ate planting of duck foods in large quantities. 
“And the ducks once attracted here will never be 
frightened away by the roar of guns,” added Dr. 
Pearson. 

It is understood that not only has Mrs. Rogers 
presented these famous shooting grounds to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies for the 
purpose of establishing a Paul J. Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary, but she has also given the Association 
sufficient funds to develop and maintain the ter- 
ritory in perpetuity as a haven for wild bird life. 


FISH LIVE AFTER HEARTS STOP 


DEAD fish sometimes isn’t dead. That is a 
A conclusion derived from experiments con- 
ducted at the Atlantic Biological Station 
by Dr. S. W. Britton, on the degree of heat or cold 
a fish can withstand. They may be chilled to the 
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extent that their hearts stop beating and the whole 
body becomes stiff and numb, and then if the tem- 
perature be raised, they are soon up and frisking 
about their business. 


The experiments were performed on flounder, 
eel, cod, skate, etc., which were living normally in 
a tank of water having a temperature of about 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. From this they were trans- 
ferred to cooling or warming tanks, the tempera- 
ture of the water being gradually lowered or raised. 
In the cooling tank the water began to freeze at 
about 29 degrees. In this the fish could survive 
for a short time. Regardless of whether the cool- 
ing was slow or sudden, they gradually stiffen. 
The heart was the last organ to succumb. They 
were kept in the water in this condition for from 
one to several hours, and resuscitated by raising 
the temperature. 


The opposite extreme was 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. With the gradual increase of temperature 
the fish showed restlessness and excitability. At 
75 degrees respiration became difficult, but if the 
adjustment took place the fish got along quite com- 
fortably after a while. When increased, however, 
respiration ceased and the heart stopped beating. 
The fish could be revived by lowering the temper- 
ature of the water or transferring them to a cooler 
tank. 


SHOSHONE CAVERN NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HE entrance to Shoshone Cavern, high up 
T near the summit of Cedar Mountain, over- 
looking the Shoshone River and the Cody en- 
trance road to Yellowstone National Park, is very 
picturesque. It is the sort of cave opening that 
one reads about in story books, being located 
among rugged cliffs, with pine trees scattered here 
and there among the rocks. The entrance is about 
20 feet wide and 6 feet high, and is in a limestone 
conglomerate. 

The main cavern follows a fairly straight course, 
as though located in a large vault in the rock and 
extends into the mountain about 2,500 feet. There 
are a few side passages, but ali are believed to be 
short, although as yet these have not been fully 
explored. Entering the cavern one soon comes to 
two descending ladders, then after following the 
descending floor of the cave, two more ladders 
are reached and finally a fifth ladder. At the foot 
of this ladder the passage turns toward the slope of 
the mountain, but still continues to descend. The 
air is very clear and the ventilation is good through- 
out. 

The walls of the cavern are well covered by in- 
crustations of crystals and dripping formations, 
mostly white, but some are brownish or reddish in 
color. Some of the crystals are sharp and pointed, 
others resemble rock candy, and some of the form- 
ations are curious. The cavern is lacking in large 
stalactites and stalagmites, but is extremely inter- 
esting, as is any large subterranean pessage. The 
rooms of the cave are not of great size, the largest 
is perhaps 40 feet wide, with a low ceiling about 
8 feet high. At other points the openings run up 
to 50 feet or more, but the walls are only a few 
feet apart, 





Sleeping-Bag for One 


M Y sleeping bag is made of one piece 
of canvas with the seam on top. 
t measures 36” by 76”; at the foot end 
a piece 6” wide is sewed in the full 
width of the bag to the top and bottom 
edges. This piece has a slip at each end 
and rings sewed on three inches from 
the corners. Along the full width of 
the top edge is sewed a piece 8” wide, 
holding two rings. 

The bedding is a quilt of wool batting 
made in two sections. The bottom is 
longer and narrower than the top and 
it requires 4 yards of denim 36” wide, 
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Top of Bag 
35" wide 
5 feet long 






while the top requires 3% yards, each 
section contains 3 lbs. of wool batting. 

The denim is marked with a pencil 
where the yarn knots are to be, then the 
wool is spread on one-half of the 
material and the other end turned up 
on top of it and the edges sewed with 
thread. By marking, it makes the quilt- 
ing easier and the knots evenly spaced 
will make a neat looking job. When 
complete the top section is 35” wide 
and the bottom is 32” wide. 


Next they are sewed together along 
the side edges. At the foot end, insert 
a piece of wool blanket 6” wide, sewed 


in all around. The idea of this is to 
give the feet the freedom required when 
one rolls on one’s back during the night, 
then the toes will not be cramped. At 
the entrance sew a piece of wool 
blanket 2 feet wide along the top edge. 
This flap has a slit in it and on very 
cold nights, turn it down over the head 
through the slit. It surely keeps the 
cold out. To get the batting within, 
tie two 4 foot pieces of rope in the 
rings at the top of the bag each to a 
fixed support. Lay the bedding on the 
ropes with the foot end within this en- 
trance, then by running the arms up 
through the slits at the foot end of the 
case, the bedding can be pulled inside 
and the rings tied together at the bot- 
tom. 
JIM FERGUSON. 





Radiator Coffee 


THOSE who travel by automobile do- 

ing their own cooking en route are 
very apt to overlook an instant and 
ready source of hot water, that con- 
tained in the radiator. There are sev- 
eral gallons there, ready for coffee, 
other cooking, a hot bath or other uses 
if one only takes advantage of it. 

Don’t think for a moment that the 
use of the usual ill smelling mixture 
of rusty water, grease and gasoline 
found in the average automobile radi- 
ator is recommended or intended. A 
radiator should never be in such a con- 
dition anyway, but obviously cannot be 
if the water is to be used for domestic 
purposes. If the inside of the radiator 
is as clean as the inside of a cooking 
utensil or domestic water heater the 
water will be as fit to use as though it 
came from either of these, and inci- 
dentally the engine operation will be 
improved. 

To clean the radiator dissolve one- 
half pound of common lye in five gal- 
lons of water, straining it through a 
cloth if necessary to insure a clean 
solution. Drain the radiator when hot 
and replace with the lye solution and 


run the engine about ten minutes. 
Drain off lye solution and fill radiator 
with clean water, run with this for ten 
minutes to wash out lye and again refill 
with clean water. Try the water next 
day to see if it is clean and pure for 
cooking, if it isn’t repeat the internal 
cleaning process. There are other ways 
of cleaning the radiator besides lye, 
but the lye method given above is the 
proven and safe way generally recom- 
mended by auto manufacturers. Of 
course, if leaks develop after cleaning 
it is due to the fact that they were 
there originally anyway, but had been 
plugged with dirt. Have them properly 
repaired by soldering. If grease gets 
in the water, not unlikely with ‘cars 
having thermo-syphon circulation such 
as the Ford, find out why and where 
and stop it, it’s probably around the 
water pump. 

Once properly cleaned out and prop- 
erly cared for, which means that if 
you use it for domestic supply en route 
the water should be changed daily, the 
auto radiator will be found a conveni- 
ent and ever ready source of supply. 
The nicest way to get it out is to slip 
a little rubber hose over the end of the 
drain cock, then the water can be con- 
ducted to a conveniently set pail. 

Now we come to the true radiator 
coffee, invention of Wing Hop, capable 
Chink cook for the L-O ranch. Wing’s 
chuck wagon is a flivver truck and the 
boys know that when it has bumped its 
way through sage brush, gullies, badger 
holes and such minor obstructions that 
there will unfailingly be hot coffee 
awaiting them on their arrival. Wing’s 
method is to make a strong liquid ex- 
tract of coffee by boiling powdered 
coffee down in water, (any of the pre- 
pared “instant” coffee pastes should 
serve as well). Formula, one radiator 
full of clean water, one ketchup bottle 
full of coffee extract, one hour’s driving 
with the Ford truck. Drain into cof- 
fee pot for appearance’s sake and 
serve hot. 

VAN ALLEN LYMAN, 
Casmalia, Calif. 
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Making the Camp Cot More 
Comfortable 


yOu can spend some of your spare 
time to advantage by a simple way 

of making that canvas cot you use for 

camping trips a bit more comfortable. 

If you have had occasion to make a 
bed upon the ground you have probably 
found that if you dug a hole to fit the 
hips before you put your bedding down 
on the ground that it was a great deal 
more comfortable. The same principle 
can be applied to a cot by allowing it to 
have some sag and more nearly ap- 
proach the navy hammock which is 
quite comfortable due to its sag when it 
is hung up for a bed. 

The usual camp cot has end rods 
which are detachable. The rod that 
holds the canvas across the head of the 
cot should have the canvas tacked firmly 
upon it with staples after first cutting 
the canvas strip and sewing in an extra 
length of canvas about a foot long. The 
extra length of material allows you to 
roll up or let out the canvas to get the 
desired sag in it lengthwise. This sag 
is the exact thing that makes a cot 
much more comfortable as you will find 
after the first night’s sleep upon it. 
The usual cot is too tight and this is 
the principal reason why most campers 
find that they have to get used to the 
hardness of it before they can really 
get a good full night’s rest upon it. 
After you have the canvas attached to 





the end rod the next step is to make an 
attachment for this rod to fit firmly 
upon the ends of the two lengthwise 
rods which hold the length of the can- 
vas in place. 

A strip of galvanized iron is screwed 
upon the ends of each lengthwise rod 
as shown in the drawing. A hole is 
bored through each strip so that you 
can fit a screw bolt with a turn buckle 
end through these holes and with the 
end rod in place and a hole bored 
through it to fit the bolt, you can place 
it between the strips. Run the bolt 
through the rod and hold it firmly in 
place. A galvanized bolt and strips of 
the same material are advised to pre- 
vent rust when exposed to air and mois- 
ture. W. K. 


Auto Spring Lubrication Covers 


EFORE you take that next tour 

with the auto it would be wise to 
make some spring covers for the car 
and forget lubrication of the springs 
for at least a season. 

Get some imitation leather and cut 
strips to fit each section of the springs 
on both sides of the front and rear 
axles. Take a tape measure and get 
the length of spring and also the mea- 
surement around the spring near the 
axle and also near the outer ends. 

Cut the strips with a tapering width. 
The widest part of the strip to fit 
around the spring near the axles. After 
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the eight strips have been cut, fold over 


the edges and put in shoe hooks. Any 
shoe repairing establishment will put 
these in for you at a small cost with a 
machine which is made for this pur- 
pose. 


Shoe Lact Canoe 
Show Hooks Method of lacing 


With the hooks in place on two long 
edges of each strip you are now ready 
to cover the inside of the strips with a 
layer of hard grease about one-quarter 
inch thick. Then place the cover up 
under the spring and lace it over the 
top with a shoe lacing. 

This will take care of all spring lu- 
brication for at least a year. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
Keene, N. H. 


Wading Net 


IN fishing a particularly treacherous 

trout stream last season, a New 
York dentist slipped and was carried 
down through the white water for some 
yards before he could regain the shore. 

Later while drying his clothes, he, 
en nude (in the manner of Rodin’s 
statue, “The Thinker’), had time for 
reflection. 

His conclusions were made on the 
spot and the following week he searched 
the sporting goods stores for a wading 
net, but to no avail. The obvious solu- 
tion then was to make one. 

He did this by using two pieces of 
stout cane (sawed from an old-fash- 
ioned fish pole) 3% feet each in length. 
These were joined in the center with 
a stout brass ferrule. To one end, the 
net was attached by removing the 
standard fastening from an old net 
and pinning it to the staff; to the other 
end was fitted. a rubber crutch grip, 
reinforced with friction tape. 

Trailing behind from a supporting 
cord as one wades, it is a simple and 
efficient contrivance. 

“WEST BRANCH.” 


‘“Smoke-Screens’”’ 


LD? you remembaire las’ year at de 

gun club w’en we shoot doubles 
traps, w’en we ’ave fun wit’ Frank La 
Bine? No? Well, I tell you. I make 
bets wit’ heem dat I will break more 
doubles target dan heem. So, jus’ to 
’ave fun I tell dose nudders fellow w’at 
I am to do. Jus’ before we are to 
shoot I take hes gun by meestake—may- 
bee—an’ I load bot’ barel wit’ strong 
goose-load, number twos shot, an’ black 
powdaire. 

Vaire soon she start to flyin’ aroun’ 
an’ yell dat somebodes ’ave steal hes 
gun. So I tell heem, “Well, well, I 
believe I ’ave your gun. Et es jus’ 
like my gun, you know. Will you bring 
my gun from de car, please?” So she 
bring my gun an’ han’ to me an’ take 
hes own gun, an’ I tell heem, “I ’ave 
already load you gun, so you can give 
to me couple of your shell.’”’ So, w’en 
she give to me dose shells we are ready 
to shoot. Frank es on post number 
wan an’ I am on number two. Every- 
bodee es stan’ around’ wit’ wide smile 
to give heem de horses laugh. 

W’en she is all ready she yell, “Pull!” 

Out go two blue rock fine, vaire fine. 
Dere es no wind an’ et es jus’ right. 
Frank shoot wan tam’. My gosh! Dat 
w’ite smoke fly all over dat countree. 
An’ dat gun fly back to heem, an’ she 
miss dat bird. An’ dere es so much 
smoke hat she don’ can even see dat 
bird numbe two ontil et es almos’ down, 
den she shoot again, an’ miss too. 

Well, she jus’ look at me an’ say, 
“Dat’s alright. Nev, min’. Dat’s al- 
right.” 

En about one half hour, w’en dat 
smoke es gone from here we finish dat 
shoot, an’ I am wan more bird dan 


heem. Frank jus’ look at me an’ say, 
“Dat’s alright. Nev’ min’. Dat’s al- 
right.” 


Well, I tell heem she can make lots 
money an’ she wan’ know how, an’ I 
tell heem she can join Uniteds Stats 
Navy an’ be smoke screen. 

“Dat’s alight. Nev’ min’. Dat’s al- 
right,” she tell me. An’ w’en she talk 
like dat an’ look at me like dat, I know 
dat someday somet’ing’ es goin’ to ’ap- 
pen to me. 

ee Te ee te 


So, et es only las’ fall dat LaBine 
will go wit’ me up to Grant Lake en 
Canada, near Wennipeg, to shoot dose 
canvas backs duck. W’en we are en 
Wernipig we get all fix up. We ’ave 
license, an’ shell, an’ we goin’ to stay 


Frank LaBine Gets Even 
By FRANK RORKE 


out long tam’, maybee twe’ve day, may- 
been wan week, I don’ know. 

Dat fellow dat sell me dat license 
tell me be vaire careful. Don’ shoot 
more dan tointy-fave duck every day. 
Don’t shoot on Sunday, she tell me. 
Vaire good law en Canada, but don’ 
shoot on SUNDAY. Vaire nice peo- 
ples en Canada, but, don’ shoot on 
SUNDAY, she tell me. 

Well, vaire soon we are out to Grant 
Lake an’ we ’ave good camp dere. Wan, 
two, t’ree nudder fellow es dere, 
too, an’ dey es vaire nice. Wan fellow 
es goin’ take me out en de boat to shoot, 
an’ she tell me: ‘‘W’ere do you wan’ 
your hide?” Dat soun’ queer to me, 
but I jus’ tell heem, “Oh, I will keep 
heem right wit’ me, t’ank you.” Dose 
fellow all laugh at me, an’ wan explain 
dat en Canada de duck blind es call de 
“hide.” Well, ?ow can I know? 

Well, we are here long tam, four, 
five day maybee, I don’ know. W’en 
I ’ave good tam’ I forget ’ow many day. 
Den everybodee seem to get tire’. Dey 
don’ get up so early en de morning, 
dey don’ work so ’ard all day, an’ dey 
don’ get so many duck. One morning 
I tell Frank I mus’ go out on de lake 
an’ get some canvas backs duck for 
Sunday dinner tomorrow. An’ she tell 
me, “Sunday dinner, tomorrow? Well, 
go ahead. I am tire’ an’ don’ feel good, 
me. I don’ go out dese morning.” 

Well, I am on de nudders side dat 
lake an’ ’ave good tam’. I ’ave twe’ve 
nice canvas backs ducks, w’en some 
fellow drive up near me an’ say, “Good 
morning; say, dere es somewan en town 
would like to see you ef you can come 
en.” An’I say, “Sure, I shall be vaire 
glad to see anybodee w’at I know.” 
You see, I live one tam’ four year en 
Wennipeg, an’ I t’?ink me deese es some 
ol’ frien’ who wan’ to see me. Well, 
w’en we ride aw’ile I ask heem w’at es 
de name who wan’ to see me, an’ she 
tell me de name es Judge. Well, I 
don’ can remembaire dat name, but I 
t’ink she es somebodee I know long 
tam’ ago. An’ w’en I ask heem about 
hes name she tell me et es Wardon, 
but I don’t know heem too. 

Vaire soon we are en Wennipig an’ 
drive up to place like small hotel an’ 
go en, but enside et look more like 
school house. Well, Mr. Wardon show 
me w’ere to go to fin’ dese man Judge, 
an’ w’en we are here, Mr. Wardon say, 
“Judge, dese es de man.” So I walk 
right up an’ hol’ out my han’ an’ say, 


“Well, well, es dat you? Well, I can 
hardlee know you.” But she don’ 
shake han’. She jus’ set dere an’ look 
at me hard, like school teacher. Den 
she ask w’at es my name, an’ I tell 
heem. Den she tell me dat es vaire 
nice canvas backs duck w’at I ’ave. 
Den she ask me do I shoot dose duck, 
an’ I start to tell heem. 

“You bet I shoot dose duck. W’en 
you wan’ duck you shall jus’ tell me. 
I am de bes’ duck shots en my coun- 
tree. Dese beeg ducks, dese wan here, 
dese morning she try to come over me, 
up ’igh an’ goin’ vaire fast too, I tell 
you—” 

Bang! Bang! Dat Mr. Judge poun’ 
hard on hes table wit’? wood hammer, 
but w’en I talk, a few noises don’ make 
any difference, so I tell heem: 

“An’ w’en she es right over me I 
shoot wan tam’, don’ get heem, I shoot 
some more an’ she comes down smack 
en de lake an’ den—” 

Bang! Bang! Dat wood hammer 
come again, an’ I t’ink me dese man 
Judge es don’ vaire polite like small 
boy. But I tell heem anyway: 

“W’en I go to get dat ducks dat lake 
es—es—w’at you call too much water 
—flood? Yes, An’ I ’ave—” 

Den dat man Judge jus’ stan’ right 
up an’ yell to me. “Order! Order!” 
An’ dat soprize me so I yell back, “Or- 
der w’at? I don’ wan’ not’ing.” Well, 
she jus’ set down an’ look at me for 
about fave minute, den she tell me, 
“Perhaps not, but et es goin’ cos’ you 
ten dollaire, anyhow.” Den she tell 
Mr. Wardon come to me to get dose ten 
dollaire, an I ask heem wat es et for, 
an’ she tell me, “For ’tempt de court.” 
Well, I am stubborn, an’ I say, “Well, 
try fave on heem firs’.”” But she es 
jus’ as bad stubborn like me, and she 
laugh an’ tell me et mus’ be ten. 

My gosh! I jus’ begin to understan’ 
dat dese es court-house, dese es de 
judge, an’ I am arrest. So I tell de 
judge, please explain, I don’ onder- 
stan’, me. So she tell me, “You ’ave 
jus’ tell me dat you ’ave shoot twe’ve 
nice canvas backs duck dese morning?” 
An’ I tell heem, “Dat’s es right.” 

She tell me, “Well, dese morning, 
dese afternoon, right now, immediate, 
all day, es Sunday! SUNDAY! SUN- 
DAY!! Can you understan’ dat, you 
Italian dumbbell?” Now, dat make me 
mad, to call me Italian dumbbell w’en 
I am French all de tam’, but I remem- 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 





Fishing Around Mt. Desert 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[t would be hard to conceive of a 

more beautiful setting for a fishing 
trip, at least in the eastern states, than 
that afforded by the Mt. Desert region 
of eastern Maine. The magnificent 
views of sea and mountains, the many 
beautiful ponds and lakes with which 
the island is dotted, and the streams 
which are found in practically every 
valley, are all a never-failing source of 
joy to the angler who is also a nature 
lover. 


Jordan Pond, two miles from Seal 
Harbor, was originally one of the best 
trout ponds on the island, but a number 
of years ago landlocked salmon were 
planted in Jordan, and since then these 
fish have increased in numbers tre- 
mendously, while Fontanalis has de- 
creased in proportion. The salmon take 
the fly freely and occasionally a good 
trout is taken in the same manner. 


In Eagle Lake much the same con- 
ditions prevail as in Jordan except that 
the percentage of trout is much 
greater; but in Bubble Pond, lying in 
the gorge between Green Mountain in 
Pemetic, the salmon seem to be entirely 
lacking. The trout in this pond are 
very plentiful, are hard fighters and 
average well in size, an occasional two 
pounder or better being taken. 


Great Pond, two miles back from 
Southwest Harbor, is the largest lake 
on the island, and also seems to con- 
tain the largest fish. I have one au- 
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thentic record of a salmon taken during 
the spring trolling which weighed 
over twelve pounds while two-or-five 


pounders seem to be no great rarities. 


Trout up to five pounds are taken every 
year in Great Pond through the ice, 
also very large smelt. I have seen 
many of these smelt over a foot in 
length. 

The trout streams of Mt. Desert are 
of three general kinds, those that flow 
from springs into ponds, those that flow 
from springs directly into salt water, 
and those that rise. in the mountain 
encircled lakes and find their outlet in 
the sea. Mostly they are very small 
streams and range from two to four 
miles in length, but in spite of their 
small size they abound in trout. 
Naturally under such conditions many 
of the trout are of small size; but in the 
past few years I have taken many fish 
from these lovely little brooks that have 
proved to be from nine to thirteen 
inches long. Unfortunately most of 
this fishing is so brushy that bait fishing 
is a necessity, but there will always be 
found a few stretches where a fly can 
be used to advantage. 

The saltwater fishing of this region 
is practically all of the variety known 
as “deep-sea” fishing, in which a com- 
mon hand line is used, and the luckless 
cod, haddock, hake, etc., are hauled up 
from deep water with scant ceremony. 
Nevertheless, a day spent off shore 
hauling in an occasional forty to sixty 
pound codfish among the smaller fry 
which are always present, breathing in 
the glorious salt air, and watching the 


everchanging panorama of the moun- 
tains, is a day well spent. 

Another deep water fish of which a 
few are taken annually in these waters 
is the halibut; these range in size from 
the chicken halibut of five or six 
pounds to the adult specimens of from 
fifty to three hundred pounds. Most 
of these are taken by market fishermen 
on what is known as a trawl line, which 
is really a set line carrying from three 
hundred to eight hundred baited hooks. 
This method is also largely used by 
market men in the taking of cod, had- 
dock and hake. 

About the only fish that can be called 
a game fish to be had on these off-shore 
trips is the sea pollock. Fortunately 
this is a very common species, and the 
light tackle enthusiast who takes speci- 
mens of from five to fifteen pounds will 
find that he has encountered quite a 
sporty proposition. Last summer a 
member of the Otter Creek handline 
fleet while jigging for pollock caught 
two fine specimens of the Atlantic 
salmon; of course these were accidental 
captures, but they at least show the 
possibilities of this kind of fishing. 
These salmon each weighed nearly 
thirty pounds. 

For those who prefer to angle for 
smaller game in the salt water, the 
cunner will be found to furnish excel- 
lent sport. This fish is found very 
plentifully around the rocky shores and 
ledges, run from half a pound to two 
pounds in weight, and when hooked 
plays much after the fashion of a small 
sheepshead. The flounder, which is 
also very plentiful, is found on sandy 
or muddy bottom, and numbers of these 
fish can always be taken by fishing 
the flood tide from the various wharves 
and docks. Clams make the best bait, 
and it will be found that small rock 
cod and harbor pollock are often in- 
cluded in the catch. 

As happens in most salt water fish- 
ing, the angler is frequently bothered 
by. utterly worthless species, and the 
one of these that causes the most 
annoyance is the small shark known as 
the dogfish. These brutes are so vora- 
cious that when they are encountered 
the best. plan for the fisherman is to 
move to some entirely different ground. 
I have frequently had cod and haddock 


stripped to the bone just while being 
handlined from a depth of less than 
twenty fathoms. 

The conger eel and the catfish or 
sea-wolf are two other undesirables 
often met with. As both of these fish 
have powerful jaws and sharp teeth 
the angler should use great care in un- 
hooking them. The common sculpin 
must also be handled gingerly on ac- 
count of the long spines on its head and 
back which it is able to raise and lower 
at will. The scarlet sculpin, which gets 
its name from its brilliant coloring, has 
no spines and is harmless; a curious 
fact about this fish is that its color 
comes off on the fingers of the person 
handling it. 

In conclusion a word might be said 
about the rock cod. Where no better 
game fish is to be had the angler may 
get considerable sport out of these 
fish by using a stiffish rod and doing 
his fishing in and around the kelp 
ledges. Rock cod take their color from 
the kelp in which they live, and as this 
is multicolored, so also are the cod. I 
have taken these fish when their 
ground color has been blue, green, 


bronze, yellow, scarlet or vivid crimson, 
according to the specimen. 
W. G. FREEDLY, JR. 
Germantown, Pa. 
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Large White Tail Buck 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AST October I read of a very inter- 

esting deer hunt, written by Paul 
Brandreth for FOREST AND STREAM, 
and I admired the record White Tail 
Buck showed with the old guide Ruben 
Cary on page 549 in that issue. 

Enclosed I am sending you a photo 
of myself and a White Tail Buck that. 
I killed in the Adirondack Mountains 
the fall of 1922. I have hunted deer 





in this section for over 40 years, and 
these are the largest and _ heaviest 
antlers I have ever seen. A _ great 
many sportsmen and guides have seen 
this head and they all claim that it is 
the heaviest and most wonderful White 
Tail Buck head that they ever saw, 
with its 34%-inch spread, 21 points, 
and palmated in a wonderful way. 
This picture only shows part of the 
points on the head as one point hides 
another, but you can get some idea of 
the head. With all due respect to 
Mr. Paul Brandreth and his record 
White Tail Buck, I think that I also 
have a record Adirondack Deer Head. 


Capt. ELWIN S. LACKEY, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Still-Hunting Squirrels 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ASU Hunting” in the all too 
rapidly disappearing native for- 
ests of the mountainous knobs in 
Eastern Tennessee, to many, is the tip- 
top sport of sports—those who would 
class such above the level of “pastime.” 
The true “woodsman” will tell you 
every time, that the “time-honored” still 
hunt for Mr. Bushy Tail,—the most in- 
telligently cunning—perhaps—of all 
small game, is real high class sport; 
and that the best “still-hunters” must 
draw upon their reserve ingenuity to a 
degree, oftentimes bordering on the 
scientific, because the true sportsman 
goes after, and gets his game strictly 
within the classic laws of high class 
game hunters,—that is, never taking 
unfair advantage of his quarry. 

In volume, texture, and dimensions, 
the squirrel’s brain is almost twice as 
large as that of any other animal of 
his size,—as compared with his body 
weight etc., and perhaps the heaviest, 
as compared with the balance of his 
weight,—or in proportion, of any of the 
lower animals. This perhaps explains 
his ability, and the ease with which he 
so outclasses in cunning intelligence 
any and all of his compeers, of what- 
ever species. 

The “still hunt” is the true mode of 
capturing this fine little denizen of the 
woodlands and we will attempt to de- 
scribe the methods of our lamented 
grandsire, who was a veteran at the 
sport. 

Given a stretch of native woodland, 
on a still, cloudy, moist day, with a 
moderate temperature, at any season 
save that of brooding, we take our rifle, 
a .22 calibre, and, personally, the single 
shot is preferable to the magazine, 
which is almost sure to jam at the ex- 
treme moment. (It is positively unfair 
to hunt squirrels with a shotgun. A 
good single-shot rifle, well cared for, is 
the ideal weapon for this sport.) We 


enter the woods, walk very slowly, and 
with as little noise as possible, we pro- 
ceed for about five minutes, then turn 
to a screen of some kind, sit down, or 
stand, as you prefer, and watch closely 
in the timber through which we’ve 
passed, and if there be many, it will 
be but a few minutes until one or more 
exhibits himself. If everything re- 
mains still,—you hear no trash falling 
upon the leaves, then if you can mock 
his “bark’”—try out a few lusty croaks, 
and then watch a bit longer; if still 
nothing stirs, it’s safe to guess there 
are very few much-hunted “bushy- 
tails” within that “stretch.” Proceed 
again, further in the same way, going 
no further—as a rule—than that 
through which you have passed is well 
within your scope of vision. Hide 
again, and repeat the former per- 
formance, observing as closely as pos- 
sible, every movement, every noise. You 
are now apt to have one hop out in the 
open, either upon the body of a tree, or 
a limb, and open up his miniature 
“squawk”—and frisk about quite lively. 
Wait until he has played round a little, 
and then try to hit him squarely in the 
head, or just behind the foreleg,— 
either is a dead shot. If he falls, and 
begins to crawl about, hurry to him, 
and finish your job, or you will lose that 
one, nine times out of ten. He is 
usually stunned only, and soon re- 
covers. But in doing all this, make as 
little disturbance as possible,—the shot, 
unless they be much hunted, seems not 
to terrify them so much as the noise 
one makes in a careless tussle with a 
crippled squirrel. 


Proceed thus, making haste very 
slowly, stretch after stretch until your 
time is about half spent, that you in- 
tend to devote to this hunt,—then turn 
either to the right, or left, and proceed, 
at right angles to your origial course, 
for two or three stretches, then turn 
again, at right angles, and _ face 
towards “home,’—parallel your tracks, 
equi-distant, stretch at a time, until 
you reach the open whence you entered. 


I have shot as many as six after 
walking a single “stretch” without mov- 
ing from my position,—and on one 
“hunt” that I recall of five “stretches” 
(2 across, and 5 back—12 in all), killed 
eleven squirrels and two rabbits. Time, 
one even hour. My old grandfather 
was a stickler for “method” or “sys- 
tem” in everything,—hence, this was 
his method of “still-hunting’”—and I 
presume it was original with him. It 


may have no superiority over many — 


others, but I have never found a better 
one,—nor ever saw one with so little 
tiresome walking, nor that was more 
likely to “get the game.” 


LEwIs W. SPRADLING, A.B., M.D., 
Athens, Tenn. 
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Two With One Shot 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ROME years ago, Bill Bowyer, a high 

school boy, and I found ourselves 
in mid-afternoon of an early autumn 
day in the woods north of Kings Mills, 
Warren County, Ohio. We had been 
hunting squirrels since early morning 
south and east of town, but about noon 
we worked around to the northern 
slopes where we suspected squirrels 
were more plentiful, though we had had 
fairly good luck having killed four 
apiece. On entering this woods, I had 
the good fortune to kill one almost at 
once. This put Bill on nettles, and at 
once he veered off to one side and began 
a desperate hunt for sight or sound 
that would reveal the whereabouts of 
the next victim that the count might 
again be equal. Soon the crack of his 
gun and the whir of shot overhead told 
me that he had succeeded. However, I 
had tramped enough and had all I 
craved and was content to take it easy. 
Consequently I moved a few rods to the 
left and lazily dropped down on a moss 
covered log and was pleased to let Bill 
do the serious work. 


Now, the fact that this inviting seat 
lay within easy gunshot of 3 or 4 oak 
trees pleased me because I could watch 
and rest at the same time. 


The curious thing about the whole 
business was as I sat on my log there 
ran through my mind the accounts— 
two or three—of persons killing two 
squirrels at one shot and I said to my- 
self that that piece of fortune would 
probably never be mine, that I would 
never have such a streak of luck. 


Bill-was in the woods just above me 
stalking a squirrel on my trees, but I 
was not aware of his presence, nor 
that of the squirrel. 


Presently I glanced up to the upper 
boughs and saw a gray squirrel sliding 
out a limb within nice distance for a 
kill. I looked over the barrel and pulled 
the trigger and my _ squirrel came 
tumbling to the ground. Just as my 
eye followed the limp squirrel to the 
ground, there appeared the flash of an- 
other falling body and I noted a second 
crash. “Some shot,” says I. “Killed 
a squirrel and brought down, to boot, a 
good sized limb.” Imagine my surprise 
on walking over to the place where the 
two objects had fallen, to find not a 
squirrel and a limb, but two fine gray 
squirrels doing their last kicks. 

Bill now came lumbering down to 
where I was and said, “I’ll say that’s 
some pig, killed two with one shot while 
I was hoping to get one before you 
would wake up.” 


J. A. Opry, 
South Charleston, Ohio. 
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Correction 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| Bs! one of your recent issues, you pub- 
lished an article signed “Ashokan,” 

giving me credit for catching a large 

brown trout in the Esopus Creek. 

The trout was caught by T. E. 
Spencer, of Shokan, N. Y., and is now 
on exhibition in one of the Sporting 
Goods stores in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Am sending you herewith a postal 
card showing both the trout and Mr. 
Spencer, and wish that you would give 
him credit for the catch in your next 
issue. 

Gro. F. TAYLor, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Who Tagged This Salmon? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ONE of my boatmen has handed me 

a small silvef tag which I beg to 
enclose for your inspection. This tag 
was taken from an adult salmon in 
June, 1923, close to Black Cape, which 
is a few miles to the east of the Grand 
Cascapedia River. The salmon was 
taken by one of the commercial net 
fishermen and the tag was so imbedded 
in the flesh that it was not discovered 
until the fish was cleaned. 

Some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light on the date and 
locality where the marking was done. 

Salmon fishing this year seems to be 
very good indeed. We have high water 
and lots of fish. My largest so far 
was a female of 43% pounds. 


GEORGE D. G. BONBRIGHT, 
Grand Cascapedia, P. Q. 


(The tag Mr. Bonbright sent for our 
inspection is about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, rectangular in shape 
with rounded ends. It is apparently 


made of German silver and bears the 
serial number A918. Should any of 
our readers be able to inform us con- 
cerning the origin of the tag, we shall 
appreciate their writing this office.— 
Editors.) 


The Plug that Came Home 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was about an hour after sunrise 

on one of Pennsylvania’s prettiest 
lakes. The morning mists were rising, 
leaving patches of water visible, allow- 
ing me to get a peep at some feeding 
ducks. The water was like glass, and 
it seemed a shame to push a boat 
through it, thus breaking up its mir- 
ror-like surface. 

I was after a bass, and, giving three 
pulls on the oars, the boat drifted to 
a little cove where there was a clear 
patch of water about the size of a 
room, all surrounded by lilies. 

When the boat slowed up at a dis- 
tance of about 75 feet, I sent a plug 
into that cove and had a strike but 
he missed it. Waiting about a minute, 
the plug landed again and was struck 
as it was reeled in. One “yank” on 
the casting rod and the line parted 
about 3 feet from the plug. 

It was a beautiful morning in Sep- 
tember and I lit a cigarette in order to 
console myself, for this plug was my 
“fish getter” and none other in the kit 
would keep the table supplied. 

All at once a bass jumped clear of 
the water about 10 feet from the boat 
and right where I could see him. Like 
a flash he went under and came up on 
the other side of the boat and was 
still carrying “my” plug. Well, I 
thought it was all off, but with a 
swirl here and one there, it was too 
exciting to leave that spot. 

Then all was quiet, and just as the 


cigarette was about out, and I was 
reaching for the oars to go to break- 
fast, the plug came to the surface. 
The next morning I went to the 
same spot and the first cast netted a 
4-lb. large mouth, and I often have 
wondered—was it the same one? 


F. K. SINGER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Another Road Runner Tale 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[XN reading FOREST AND STREAM I 

have noted the discussion on the 
road runner, which brings to my mind 
a tale of some twenty years back. 

Jim Brent, of the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, mining man and _ prospector 
for thirty years in the mountains, 
some 150 miles under the Arizona line 
and close up near the Chihuahua line; 
my brother-in-law, my sister and my- 
self, one day went out to his mine. 
While riding along the highway, a 
road runner ran on ahead of us and 
Jim’s' tale came out. 

The road runner is a smart bird; 
he finds a rattlesnake asleep and then 
proceeds to pile cactus all around him. 
When he has the snake surrounded he 
teases him and wakes him up. 

The snake becomes mad and tries to 
break through the cactus, and in his 
rushes to break through, kills himself, 
and the road runner has a feast. 

I saw several of these birds cross 
my trail but never got near enough to 
learn anything of their habits. 


JOHN LATIMORE, 
Witica semen 


Some ’Possum 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


{pees are only eleven opossums in 

this family, one little fellow being 
too timid to come out and have his 
picture taken. The picture reminds 
one of the “Old Woman Who Lived In 
a Shoe.” 

A Mississippi farmer had some cord 
wood cut and piled in the woods. In 
the early spring, when the negro farm- 
hand was moving a pile of this wood, 
an opossum ran out with her ten 
babies, some in her pocket and some 
clinging to her back. The negro 
caught them and the farmer carried 
them to the town, about three miles 
away. There he put them in a store 
window for the public to see, had their 
picture taken, carried them back home, 
and had the negro turn them loose, 
seemingly none the worse for their 
travels and experiences. 

Can’t you imagine what visions 
“danced about the negro’s head” as 
he turned them loose? In his mind’s 
eye he saw all eleven of those ’possums, 
grown to full size, killed and dressed, 
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and baked with lots of gravy and sweet 
potatoes, mmmmph! And to make his 
visions come true, he marked the place 
well, spotted the nearest persimmon 
tree (for ’possums love persimmons 
like negroes love ’possum), and when 
persimmons were ripe, about the time 
of the first frost the next. October, on 
a moonlight night he took his dog and 
gun, or a stick, and went straight for 
that woods and that persimmon tree 
to catch him some of that ’possum he 
had been enjoying in imagination all 
summer. 
MARGARET FITCHETT, 
Canton, Miss. 


Treating Snake Bite 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I BELIEVE that the following letter 

from Lieutenant Colonel F. Metcalf, 
Medical Corps, Chief of the Surgical 
Service, Station Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, will be of interest and 
value to FOREST AND STREAM readers: 

“During the past few months, we 
have treated, at this hospital some 
eight or ten rattle-snake bites, and as 
there seems to be some question as to 
the proper procedure in cases of snake 
bites, it is thought that possibly a de- 
tailed statement of our methods of 
treatment might be of general informa- 
tion to the Surgeons, especially in the 
Eighth Corps Area or possibly the 
Surgeon Highth Corps Area, might con- 
sider it available to have this notation 
published in the Medical Military fre- 
view, for wider distribution. 

“Every civilian and every soldier 
from the southwest has a pretty good 
idea of the emergency treatment, which 
is the immediate application of a 
tourniquet above the bite, in other 
words, between the heart and _ bite. 
After the tourniquet is applied, which 
should be done before the case comes 
to the doctor, then the treatment we 
follow here is a crucial incision to the 
depth of the bite which is usually from 
one eighth to one fourth of an inch 
deep. Thorough bleeding and the in- 


jection, by hypodermic, of one to three 
or five thousand solution of potassium 
permanaganate down around the bite 
to a depth of about one half inch. Then 
the application of a moist dressing of 
one to five thousand potassium per- 
managanate and putting the man in the 
hospital where he is carefully watched. 
Up to this time, the tourniquet should 
not have been removed. After treat- 
ment has been applied, we release the 
tourniquet every twenty five minutes to 
allow re-establishment of circulation 
and a small discharge of any venom re- 
maining to go into the circulation, then 
the tourniquet is applied again and re- 
leased in another twenty five minutes. 
By carefully watching the heart, if 
there are no depressive symptoms after 
the second release the tourniquet can 
be left off. A common error that is 
made by many surgeons in their treat- 
ment of rattle-snake bite is to put 
in potassium permanganate crystals 
after they make the crucial incision. 
This usually is followed by severe 
sloughing of parts and disabling the 
man for a long period of time, whereas, 
the solution injected directly around 
the bite, seems to serve every purpose 
of combating the venom. I have had 
one case in the hospital with neccosis 
of the bone resulting from the applica- 
tion of the crystallized potassium per- 
manganate. If the crystals have 
been put in the wound by someone else, 
then the first step should be to clean 
it out with a solution of oxalic acid, 
afterwards washing the wound out 
with sterile water. 
“FEF, A. WINTER, 
Surgeon.” 


While the chance of being bitten by 
a rattler is very slight, nevertheless it 
is well to know how to proceed with 
treatment intelligently, should the 
necessity arise. As may be seen by the 
above letter, much harm may be done 
the patient by unwise use of potassium 
permanganate. 

COLONEL M. L. CRIMMINS, 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 
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The Angler’s Companion 
By THOMAS TOD STODDART | 


W/ THIN recent years, it has become 

fashionable for publishers to re- 
edit some of the older and more worthy 
books of sport, especially those per- 
taining to angling. This is not an un- 
favorable commentary upon the inclin- 
ations of present day anglers. 

Anglers should therefore welcome a 
new edition by J. B. Lippincott of 
Thomas Stoddart’s famous work en- 
titled, ‘The Angler’s Companion,” the 
first edition of which appeared in 1847. 
Much of the original value of this book 
has of course been lost through mod- 
ern invention and experience. The day 
of the vade mecum in any branch of 
learning has ceased to be a practical 
need in this age of specialization, but 
the sane philosophy and fundamental 
tenets that have and always will apply 
to angling if it is to remain the con- 
templative man’s recreation, are as ap- 
plicable now as they were. It is this 
spirit which suffuses the pages of old 
Tom Stoddart’s book. Much of the in- 
formation, too, contained therein is of 
considerable value to modern anglers. 
This applies especially to the portions 
of the book dealing with the philosophic 
views on salmon flies and to the keen- 
witted observations regarding the hab- 
its of trout. Stoddart’s accounts of the 
natural history of the salmon and his 
advice on tackle, however, must nec- 
essarily be thrown in the discard, ex- 
cept as material of archaeological in- 
terest. 

The book, however, is most readable 
and should find its way to the shelves 
of any angling library that even makes 
a pretense at being complete. 

338 pages, 4 color plates, 17 black 
and white illustrations, 18 line draw- 


ings. Price $4.50. 
Rowing . 
By RicHAarp A. AND RICHARD J. 
GLENDON 


DESPITE the fact that rowing is one 
of the most distinguished of out- 
door sports, there has been until now 
no modern treatise upon the subject. 
Devotees of the sport will therefore 
welcome the recent publication by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of a thoroughly modern 


work bearing the all inclusive title,. 
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“Rowing.” The authors, Richard A. and 
Richard J. Glendon need hardly be in- 
troduced to those readers who have but 
a bowing acquaintance with the not- 
ables in this branch of sport. For the 
general reader, however, it should suf- 
fice to state that the authors have for 
many years enjoyed the distinction of 
being the crew coaches at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

The subject matter covers in an en- 
tirely comprehensive manner both the 
technical and historical phases of row- 
ing. In addition to this, the authors 
have infused into their work a lucid 
and delightful literary style which is 
unhappily somewhat a rara avis in this 
type of literature. This fortunate 
combination of scientific exactitude and 
literary value should recommend this 
work to the general reader interested 
in matters of sport as well as to the 
professional oarsman. 

The fascinating story of the history 
and gradual evolution of rowing in 
America and Great Britain, the care- 
ful exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying scientific oarsman- 
ship and the entertaining accounts of 
famous matches and intimate glimpses 
of famous rowers, give to this work a 
completeness that will hardly make it 
necessary for another work on this sub- 
ject to appear for years to come. 

240 pages, illustrated, price $3.00. 


Days Off in Dixie 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


‘THOSE followers of field sports who 

have enjoyed the fascinating stories 
of hunting in the plantation. country 
by this writer, which have appeared 
from time to time in various magazines, 
will welcome “Days Off in Dixie.” The 
volume is made up of short tales of 
sport with deer, quail, turkeys and fox, 
together with a chapter on alligators. 
Several of the narratives appeared or- 
iginally in Forest AND STREAM, in 
which publication this author has al- 
ways been well received. 

Published by Doubleday Page and 
Co., the book contains 298 pages and 
is illustrated with photographs. Price 
$3.00. 


Animal Life in the Yosemite 
By J. GRINNELL AND T. I. STORER 


N extremely valuable work, not alone 

to the naturalist but to the nature 
loving individual as well. The text is 
written in a non-scientific vein and is 
free from burdensome, minute descrip- 





Book Reviews and Announcements 


tions of species. The book includes 
mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibi- 
ans in a complete way. 752 pages, 60 
plates (12 in color), 2 colored maps, 65 
figures in text. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkley, California. Buck- 
ram $7.50. Carriage extra. Weight 
5 Ibs. 9 oz. 


Seeing Around Corners 


EAENTERS and naturalists are espe- 

cially interested in a _ decidedly 
new type of field glass equipment, the 
Indirect Vision Telescope, which has 
been introduced by an American optical 
company. The instrument permits 
sight around corners, and it is there- 
fore possible for the observer to conceal 
himself completely. 

The use of optical prisms in connec- 
tion with the lens system means that 
the objective lenses are placed far out 
from the eyepiece, so that a person can 
see around a tree or over the top of a 
rock or bush. The distance from eye- 
piece to objective is 14 inches. 

It is possible to use the telescope in 
dimly lighted woods, so large is the ob- 
jective lens. The magnification is 10 
diameters, so that hunters are able to 
identify -definitely game at long range. 

Naturalists find the telescope of 
particular advantage in the study of 
birds and animals. The instrument 


has an adjustable tripod, so that con- 
tinued observations can be made with- 
out the necessity of holding the glass. 
A wooden carrying case, for telescope 
and tripod, is also furnished. 





The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Madison Avenue and 
Forty-Fifth Street 


At the Head of 
The Trail 








me 
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The Great Divide, between city and 
wilderness, shore and mountain, trail and 
boulevard. 

New York’s most interesting lookout 
to the visitor—the Adirondack log cabin 
on the Abercrombie & Fitch roof. 

A trout pool at the doorstep—and in 
the building beneath, a sportsman’s trea- 
sure house—a gold mine for men and 
women, boys and girls, whose hearts re- 
spond to the call of adventure. 

Those from out of town are extended 
a particularly cordial invitation to visit 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in 
the World—not necessarily to buy, but to 
look, and enjoy its hospitality. 


Write for Booklet 
“‘Sporting Extras’’ 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Sireet 
New York 


‘‘Where the Blazed Trail 


Crosses the Boulevard” 








In writing to 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





Just nine minutes are required to convert a single-barreled shotgun into a 
“bandit gun” 


A Bandit’s Protective Law 


By CHAS. J. LISLE 


HE Constitution has no right to 

declare that “the right of the 

people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” For we shall 
prohibit the keeping and bearing of 
every firearm that can be carried in 
the hands, and the manufacture and 
sale and use of every cartridge that 
can be fired in a hand arm. We shall 
make this an absolutely gun-less na- 
tion! 

That is the real effect of the anti- 
pistol bill now before Congress. For 
any arm that can be carried in two 
hands, can be cut down to be carried 
in one hand; in short, can be made into 
a pistol under the proposed law. The 
writer has seen 45-70 rifles made into 
pistols; he has a 10-gauge double gun 
so remodeled; and here are the photos 
of a 12-gauge single shotgun that was 
cut down into a pistol in exactly 9 min- 
utes time, with no other tools than a 
10 cent file and a jack knife. Every 
gun is a potential pistol; every car- 
tridge is potential pistol ammunition. 
To make the law effective, everything 
that shoots must be prohibited. 


This formidable 
weapon is slight- 
ly larger than 
the service arm 
and is easily 
concealed 


It will identify you. 


Any law is a fool law that can not 
be equally enforced. This law is of 
such character, as these illustrations 
show. There are more than a million 
single-barrel shotguns like this in the 
country; under the proposed law they 
would be exempt—until the grinning 
bandit got to work on them with his 
file and pocketknife. The law-abiding 
citizen, accepting the written law as a 
moral obligation, would surrender his 
pocket arms, and would NOT remake 
his long guns; the bandit would re- 
model his, and then have full run of 
wherever he wanted to go. The law 
would enforce itself against the lawful 
citizen; it would not touch a feather of 
the joyful thug. 


HE thug would buy “sporting” am- 

munition for these sawed-off arms. 
The law would be made exactly to his 
order, for it would stop the lawful citi- 
zen from owning anything to counter- 
act his activities. A bandit-made law! 
A rapists’ enactment! A _ statute to 
promote the firebug and the hold-up 
and the burglar and the Peeping Tom! 
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Respectable America does not want 
to encourage predatory crime; it does 
not wish to promote burglary, assas- 
sination, robbery, ravishment. The 
clause of the Constitution relating to the 
right to keep and bear arms has to do 
with every man’s right to protect his 
own home and be prepared to protect 
society as well. It was an honest man’s 
law; it is so to-day as much as it was 
in the colonial days. To put aside the 
means of protecting the home, and 
trust to the tender mercies of the bandit 
and the brute who knows that he him- 
self is armed and that his victims are 
not, is to be in league with the crooks 
themselves; the unpaid partner of the 
assassin and thief and firebug. 


Your congressman will pass the laws 
you want passed. Tell him, if he does 
not know, just where this law must 
lead if it is to be effective—to a na- 
tion without a single legal firearm in 
army, store or home, and with a mil- 
lion thugs praying obscene prayers that 
it may pass and give them their har- 
vest. There are 20,000,000 farm women 
and girls in isolated homes in America. 
Tell your Congressman to put his own 
wife and daughter out.in similar ex- 
posed homes, with the legal sign “We 
are unprotected—come and help your- 
selves!”—and watch him get the point! 
Write to him to kill this Benevolent 
and Protective Murderers’ and Rapists’ 
Law before it passes, as he would kill 
it after it had devastated his own 
home! 


English Trap Shots Improve 


AM H. SHARMAN, of Salt Lake 

City, Utah, has been touring Eu- 
rope before shooting with the United 
States team at the Olympic Games for 
the trap shooting championship of the 
world and in a letter written from 
London on May 24th to Mr. L. P. Smith 
of the Ithaca Gun Company, Mr. Shar- 
man says the English have improved 
wonderfully in their shooting and the 
American team will not have a walk- 
away as in previous years. 


Additional Provisions 
Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 


a eOY GH an oversight, part of the 

regulations governing the Sonny 
Boy Fishing Contest for 1924 were 
omitted in the July number. They are 
as follows: 


Prizes are to be awarded for the 
largest fish taken in each class. In 
the event that two or more of the con- 
testants are tied for any of the prizes, 
each will receive the prize tied for. 
Contest closes December 31, 1924. 


EDITOR, 
Sonny Boy Fishing Contest. 


The Glare-Proof 


Shot Gun 


No chance of a dazzling glare spoiling your aim. 
Sight along a glare-proof, finely matted top rib that 
extends full length of the barrel. 


This top rib extends above the level of the barrel 
and it not only subdues glare, but greatly accelerates 
quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of high carbon 
steel forged in one piece—a full choke, close, hard- 
shooting gun. 


Iver Johnson Champion 
Single Barrel Shot Gun 


ThelverJohnson Champion Matted Top RibShot Gun 
is light in weight, well balanced, and easy handling, 
and is made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges, with different 
lengths of barrels, and in plain shell extractor or 
automatic shell ejector. Real black walnut stock and 
trap style fancy fore-end finely checkered. Full pistol 
grip and genuine hard rubber cap and butt plate. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog“‘A” illustrates and describes the Iver Johnson 
Champion Matted Top Rib Shot Gun, and other 
single barrel guns, including the .410. Also the Iver 
Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns and 
the famous Iver Johnson “Hammer the Hammer’ 
Safety Revolvers. 

Catalog “B” illustrates and describes Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls—also 
Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 





San Francisco: 


Chicago: = =~ 
108 W. Lake St. Oe} 717 Market St. 
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IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 


'Pe & A, 


FOR EVERY HOUR | } IN THE OPEN. 


You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
In the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 


Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for eccurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.\$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur”’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 
















Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintestray oflight. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 1 in. $1.00 each. 


Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of thelong flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 














If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fillyour order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 





FOR EVERY HOUR (9M) _ IN THE VOPEN 
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Trout Pickerel rising to natural insects 


Fly Fishing for the Gamey 
Little Trout Pickerel 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


AGAZINE articles are mostly 
M accounts of wonderful catches 

both in number and size, yet 
we need not always crave to get the 
big fish—we can oftimes, I hope, suffer 
a gentle relaxation in a quiet mood 
to angle with fairylike tackle for game 
fish that size for size are equal to the 
best. 


In the small rivers and lakes of 
Long Island the trout pickerel are 
quite numerous, where they leap con- 
stantly above the surface for food 
and take with avidity any small dark- 
colored fly to make quite as strong a 
resistance, doubling up among the 
weeds exactly similar to that of the 
brook trout with whom it abides in 
amiable accord. Like the Banded 
Pickerel and Little Pickerel of the 
West, it seldoms exceeds 12 inches in 
length and will not average more than 
one-half pound in weight, but in a 
weedy lake or swift cold little brook 
even that furnishes no little pleasure 
on a 3-ounce rod and superfine leader 
with flies tied on No. 16 hooks. This 
is especially so when you have numer- 
ous rises and fail in hooking the fish 
which happens more often in _ hot 
weather. Brother angler, just try this 
fine miniature fishing. You will like 
it very much. . 


URING the first month of the 

season I have for some years 
refrained from useless trials of the 
larger mountain streams where trout 
refuse the fly in the flooded waters, 
but I do take periodic trips after brook 
trout in Long Island private and pub- 
lic waters where fishing is possible 
whatever conditions prevail, and in so 
doing have taken quite a fancy to this 
little pickerel for many reasons. But 
mostly because it prefers cold, clear 


water, clean food, and, unlike the other 
members of its family, will associate 
with trout without injury to the latter. 
I have not found in the stomachs of 
the larger fish any evidence of min- 
nows or other fish food. though many 
fingerling trout exist within easy 
reach of the pickerel, their diet seems 
to be entirely confined to insects and 





Hooked on the fly 
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bottom creepers. I shall later on study 
this subject in my own ponds along- 
side the research work to determine 
the best food of trout to attain weight, 
gameness, and flavor. 

By far the best time to get sport in 
fly fishing for the trout pickerel is in 
June, July and August, though, like 
other game fishes, there are periods 
when they won’t rise to flies or take 
worm bait. Pickerel will not take a 
still worm; it must be lively and kick- 
ing or else moved rapidly through the 
water. Then it is they rush after the 
worm with decided vim. They never 
swallow a worm right off like a trout, 
but hold it awhile between the long 
jaws so that unless they are allowed to 
take it some distance away, nine out 
of ten times you pull the baited hook 
back without fish. This is a character- 
istice feature of the pike family, as 
all experienced pickerel fishermen well 
know. The same feature also occurs 
in fly fishing, either on the surface or 
under water the fly must be on the 
move to attract them. They follow 
the fly for quite a distance, then make 
a rapid dart, taking it with quite a 
snap, and if the tiny hook takes hold 
you may perhaps land the fish unless 
by darting into the midst of a bunch 
of weeds or grass it gets tangled up 
with ultimate freedom. Dr. Tarleton 
Bean, in his admirable work on “Food 
and Game Fishes of New York,” 
speaks disparagingly of the edible 
qualities of all species of pickerel. 
He calls them a bony fish with a de- 
cided muddy unpleasant flavor. Such 
is possible of pickerel abiding inactive- 
ly in sluggish water. The trout pic- 
kerel must be classed differently. It 
is not more bony than trout of the 
same size and its flavor when fried is 
sweet, white and flaky. There is no 
question that by comparison with the 
perch, crappie and other minor game 
fish the pickerel has in several ways 
a better claim to our regard, mainly 
-in its habit of leaping above the sur- 
face, which gives the angler some idea 
where to cast the fly. Its resistance 
is not so vigorous as a crappie, neither 
is a trout so vigorous as a bass. 

Fly-fishing for trout pickerel may be 
termed a dainty, agreeable pastime, 
soothing to the nerves, useful to the 
angler to acquire a very delicate cast 
and a proper manipulation of rod and 
fly, so much required and not often 
practiced in trout fishing, which even 
the expert quite often bungles up 
either by nervousness or carelessnes: 
in banking trout, small or large. 
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KEEP. 
OFF 


OU spend more time hunting for a 
place to shoot than you do hunting 
the game. 


Your hunting license gives you the privilege of 
carrying around an 8-pound shotgun—not much 
more. Only one-quarter of the available hunting 
grounds in this country is open to sportsmen. 
More property is being posted every year. 


What’s going to happen to game shooting if all 
hunting property is barred to sportsmen? The 
answer lies with you. 


Send for the new du Pont publication ‘Hunting 
Posted Property”. This book contains an easily 
workable plan to open up posted property to the 
shooter through proper co-operation with the 
owner. More and better shooting for you this 
fall if you read the book and help put the plan 
into operation in your community. Send for your 
copy today. It’s free! 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Where are You Hunting this Fall? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 








The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


pass 


ME , 


























Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
8H. P. motor made. He could 
aseasily build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or2H.P. motor, But he knows 


Than 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 


io Alyy 
enough for the speed you wantor 


the safety you have a right to ex- per H.P 


ect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed, 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor, No danger of sudden capsizing o£ 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2)\ 
Dept.s1, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 


Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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$60.00 Brand POWER, PRISM Se 


BINOCULARS 


8x32 mm. Objective 

Day and Night. 
Rack and Wheel 
Adjustment. In- 
dividual Eye Ad- 
justment. Double 
Achromatic Lens 
and Prism. 





“‘Deraisme”’ 
Paris 


Our 
Price 


a SoS $1550 


Brand 
New 


Solid 
Leather 
Case and 
Straps 
Included 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
Actually Less Than Wholesale 


7 Owing to favorable French exchange 
we fortunately obtained limited 
number these extra powerful, long 
range, day and night, land or sea 
“‘Deraisme’’ Binoculars. Give extra 
brilliant illumination, sparkling, 
sharp image regardless distance. 
By far the best for sportsmen, 
travelers, botanists, mariners, light- 
house keepers and those who insist 
on the best. 

WE CANNOT REPEAT THIS (@ 


Original 
Name and 
Specifica- 
tions 

on Every 
Binocular 


OFFER—ORDER NOW 


FILLED upon receipt 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 
ef P. O. Money Order, check or cash, or if you prefer, 


Send 10 
and insurance 


2c stamps to cover postage 
and you may pay 
of binoculars. Satisfaction fully 


145-F. 0., Market Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Send No Money 


postman on arrival 
guaranteed. 


ODEL CO. 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition 


This 


is the firste of sameserics giaeinree 


instructive 


articles for the rifleman who reloads his cartridges 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


N writing these 


series of articles, 
the first thing I 
wish to impress upon 


the minds of my read- 
ers is the necessity of 
thoroughness in carry- 
ing out carefully the 
instructions given. 
These instructions I 
have prepared upon the 
principle of cause and 
effect, after long and 
exhaustive tests, at the 
200-yard range, the dis- 


fer to in these articles. 

It has been the ex- 
perience of most men 
that it is hard to obtain 
perfect accuracy from 
an indefinite number of 
shots in _— succession. 
Some have charged this 
inaccuracy to them- 
selves, some to the gun, 
but very few have ever 
charged it to imperfect 
ammunition. While any 
or all of these might be 
the cause, the one least 
suspected is the one most often at 
fault. A great many of my readers 
no doubt will not agree with me in 
this, so we will take up this issue first 
and try to reason it out. 


HE manufacturers of guns, espe- 

cially target rifles, make them very 
perfect, and so long as they are prop- 
erly taken care of, and only black 
powder and lead bullets used, they will 
last for years. It is true that some 
guns are more cranky than others, and 
require specially prepared ammunition. 
This is due in most cases to the differ- 
ence in the chambering, a point which 
every man must learn by making a 
study of his own gun. But getting 
back to the issue we are trying to 
reason out, we will assume that the 
gun is in perfect condition, which of 
course it must be in order to get 
accuracy. 
that it is no fault of the gun if the 
inside of the barrel is not kept in 
proper condition from one shot to 
another, either by drawing a brush 
through, or breathing in at the muzzle, 
or in any way best suited to the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere and tempera- 
ture, which in most cases will adjust 





And we must also assume’ 


It will identify you. 


The author, using a match rifle 


itself except in extreme hot or cold 
weather. , 

If the burnt powder remains moist 
in the barrel, and the barrel is per- 
fectly smooth, it will need no further 
attention. But whether this uniform 
condition from shot to shot is kept or 
not, the barrel is certainly the same, 
and if eight shots out of ten are accu- 
rate, there is no reason for charging 
the two strays to the gun and you had 
better’ look to your ammunition for the 
trouble. 


q Pepto is no question but what 

some men are better marksmen 
than others, even at a rest. But there 
is no reason when a man at a rest 
can place six or eight shots out of ten 
well in the black, that he would be 
careless enough to get two or four 
shots, six or eight inches away, with 
a scope or a gun properly sighted for 
target work. A good marksman gen- 
erally knows where his gun is, when 
the explosion takes place, and any one 
can become proficient in this who will 
practise it enough. 


And so I say, do not allow yourself 
to be deceived in thinking that your 
low seores are always due to your im- 
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perfect holding, or the gun (providing 
you have a good one), but give more 
attention to the ammunition you are 
using and the correct method of re- 
loading it. 


I do not recommend the reloading 
of high power ammunition of any 
kind. You will always be in trouble 
in some way—either the shells will 
crack, break or expand, so you cannot 
get them in or out, and besides you 
will never get any better accuracy 
than with factory loads, and there is 
more or less danger when you do not 
understand your business perfectly. 
There are some high power guns that 
are very accurate and in general use 
for all long range target work. And 
those intended for big game are accu- 
rate enough for their purpose and 
very effective in killing power. But 
they are not really practical, from a 
financial point of view, for the man 
who likes to go out shooting in the 
open or enjoy a half-day at the range 
too often. He never feels quite right 
about shooting all he wants to, unless 
he has plenty of money to burn. 

The reloading of black powder am- 
munition, when you come to under- 
stand it, is very fascinating work, and 
the more you study it the more inter- 
esting it becomes, and really the 
greater part of the pleasure in target 
practice. 

The manufacturers of ammunition 
are obliged to make their shells small 
enough so they will go into the cham- 
ber of all guns made, and it follows 
that a great many shells are entirely 
too small for the chamber of the gun 
it may be used in, and it does not re- 
quire a very fertile brain to see that 
perfect accuracy could not be obtained 
from a shell that fitted too loosely, 
that the bullet would not be in perfect 
alignment with the bore of the gun. 
We must draw from our imagination 
largely just what takes place at the 
explosion of a rifle shell, but we know 
from the results we get whether the 
conditions are right or wrong, for we 
must assume that in everything per- 
fect conditions must produce perfect 
results, or at least a standard degree 
of uniform results. 


And right here I wish to make a 
special note of what I mean by perfect 
accuracy. I shall have to qualify the 
statement somewhat by saying that it 
means as perfect as ean be obtained 
from a completely loaded shell before 
it is placed in the chamber of the gun. 
Other methods have been devised for 
loading target rifles that have out- 
classed in accuracy the complete loadec 
shell, but never became ponular be- 
cause they were not practical in a 
general way. 


It is remarkable how uniform manu- 
facturers of shells make them, and yet 
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Peters Shells function perfectly 


in any weather 


HOOTERS who use Peters Shells go right ahead with their 

hunting trips regardless of the weather, because experience 
has proven that Peters Shells function perfectly in all arms under 
all shooting conditions. The combination of a firm ‘‘bevel- 
crimp” and a thoroughly waterproofed paper tube of proper strength and elas- 
ticity prevents any unsatisfactory results from dampness. Even a driving rain 
doesn’t stop a Peters hunter. 


And when you consider that the watertite ‘‘bevel-crimp”’ is only one of the out- 
standing Peters features you can understand the superiority of these shells. 
The ‘‘steel-where-steel-belongs’’ head, the riveted battery cup, the pure felt 
wads and perfect shot are other special advantages. 


And, finally, Peters Shells offer you superior high velocity loads in your 
favorite load, plainly marked. ‘‘High velocity’’ with Peters quality means the 
most satisfactory shells you can obtain. 


Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene- 
tration. Write for interesting literature. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OY ivrraTiON 


Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 ear 
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AMMUNITION 
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ORIGINATED BY MR WASHINGTON IN 1909 x ul 
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Just add water for delicious coffee 
No coffee-pot needed. Convenient~ = 


compact~saves weight and space. 
Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. : 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CQ, 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW: YORK 
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Off to the lean o’ Dreams 


Fording that bridgeless borderland river 
beyond which lies the big-game country. Will 
that be you one of these days? 

Lucky hunter! 


Look well to your rifle before you go. 
Whether it be an old favorite or bran’ new, 
examine and test it fully. After firing, clean 
the barrel with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9. Removes all powder residue, leading 
and metal fouling; prevents rust. Take a 
bottle of it with you. 

Hoppe’s has been recommended for years 
by Uncle Sam for the Krag, Springfield and 
Enfield. Sold by dealers everywhere. Sample 
for 10c stamp; gun cleaning guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2311 N. 8th STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Nitro Powder Salven 
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TRAPPERS,--ATTENTION 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs “TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the New GIBBS 
HUMANE TRAP. They are the only traps 
that absolutely prevent “WRING OFFS.” 
Catalog also contains useful information 
to TRAPPERS 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. G-8, Chester, Pa. 


Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 




























COMFORT : i 
“OUTDOOR” Auto Tents embody patented features found 


nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count, 

specially woven drill; absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof, 

and shadow-proof. Umbrella Tents have sewed in floor 

cloth; come with or without center pole; can be equipped 
with Cot Transom (pat’d). 

: Combination Picnic Outfit 










m Lunch in comfort on Lawn or in Camp. Convert- 
(aa) ible into fulldouble bed. Table folds to carry oufit. 
Nothing like it anywhere. 

WRITE TODAY for Complete catalog of 
Tents and Camp Equipment—Sent FREE. 


a « Ask about our Portable Canvas Lawn 
= Cottages. 
726 







United States Tent & Awning Co. 
No. Sangamon St. Chicago, III. 


Pay on Delivery 

Plug Petoas Send No Money 
Brand new, latest models 

Use Standard Ammunition 


To 
*9* ontak 


Sales 
We 
Make 


Best type made with new 
improved model of best . 
blue steel, just like you This 
used over there, .32 Cal., 

with extra magazine free, 945 Low 
sacrifice price........... — Price 


' Watts Trading Co., 11 Warren St., Desk 557, New York 
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they are not all alike. The difference 
might not be noticeable to the casual 
observer, but by careful inspection, in 
which it is sometimes necessary to use 
a magnifying glass, it can be found. 
Sometimes it consists of the walls of 
one shell being thicker than another, 
or perhaps it may be that the wall on 
one side of the shell is thicker than 
the other side, and has not the same 
resisting power in preparing the shell 
for loading, a point I will explain 
later. 


Another difference is quite frequent- 
ly found in the capacity of the shell. 
The same charge will not fill all shells 
to the same point, making a difference 
in the pressure of the powder when 
the bullet is seated. Also the length is 
not always the same. This defect, 
however, is more often caused by 
shooting and reloading the shell too 
many times, which is quite apt to 
elongate them. From this same cause 
you will often find the muzzle not 
square. The last two defects, how- 
ever, can be easily remedied with a file 
and a square made to fit the shell. The 
cleaning and taking proper care of 
your shells is very important. If you 
have neglected them until they have 
become corroded, the best thing to use 
is strong vinegar. Do not, however, 
put all tne shells in the vinegar at 
once, but first give them a good bath 
in warm water with soap added. Then 
take one at a time, and with your swab 


(Continued on page 512) 


Mountain Waters 
(Continued from page 470) 


lured, even a little surprised by the 
revelation of the stream’s wild and 
primitively-haunting beauty—this was 
an angler’s dream come true. Tak- 
ing a fair fish at fair intervals, at 
times with a fly, ofttimes with a lively 
worm if they wanted worms—this was 
the romance of fishing. And the fish 
that rose to the lure, played havoc 
with man’s feelings, and fled to the 
shelter of hidden abodes? A flash of 
colors, a flip of tail, drops of waters 


shining like diamonds! Do you eall 
this fishing? Lo, it was history. 
Wild life prowled that stream 


tumbling down an opening in the 
forest, soft-pawed things that left 
faint trails along sandy beaches and 
damp earth, shy creatures that loved 
the talking waters and took lethal toll 
for needs of self and family. Accord- 
ing to amounts of droppings in scat- 
tered piles, varying hares had lavish 
and abundant banquets on mushrooms, 
and no distinction was made of ama- 
nita, chantrelle, lectar—poisonous and 
edible fungi were selected in a feast 
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for the gods. Porcupines were lining 
a food trail through the trees; I found 
a young hemlock stripped of its bark 
from tassel to the ground, and a few 
rods inland another ‘tree that had 
begun to work. Jumping mice of the 
woodland variety left tiny trails on the 
soft earth beneath the hemlocks. Red- 
backed mice, rock voles, and _ white- 
footed mice —telltale sign betrayed 
their presence. 


As to woodchucks, we generally rate 
them as animals of sunny fields, or- 
chards and gardens. In the White 
Mountains the woodchuck is a forest 
lover, haunting the pines and hem- 
locks. Sunlight does not worry, the 
gloom of an impenetrable forest gives 
security, and so they round out a full 
life practically free from danger. 
Time after time have I surprised them 
basking on a mossy log in the pale 
sunlight, and the noise they made 
shuffling through the underbrush in a 
get-away was heavy for a lean, wiry 
animal. These forest woodchucks are 
active as red squirrels, and can give 
a dog a wonderful time. 


Red squirrels scolded from the safe 
height of pine boughs, while chip- 
munks seemed to have pressing busi- 
ness back and forth across the dim 
trails leading inland. Mink tracks 
bordered the water’s journey, and on 
the sandy bar of a shallow pool I 
found the part-eaten remains of a 
number of small trout. A find more 
important than all others consisted of 
bear tracks crossing the brook at a 
shallow place—Bruin must have been 
in a hurry for the trail showed no 
pause and led direct into big timber. 
It has been my good fortune to meet 
the black bear on a number of occa- 
sions, and all to my disadvantage. 
Once, on the Blue ridge swinging 
toward Moosilauke, I met a _ half- 
grown animal on the trail; he gave 
me a throaty yet loud “wough” or 
“wuff” of surprise and retreated in 
disorder and much noise down the 
ridge. Again, over back of the Fran- 
conia ridge, I stumbled upon two cubs; 
they whined for the mother, and being 
armed only with a canteen and a 
heavy camera, I thought it best to 
work out of the danger zone to the 
high ridge. A common occurence it 
was to start up deer bedding among 
the cool brake, but they were more 
common about the meadows and alpine 
ponds high up the ridges. Fox and 
wildeat—how the hunter blood tinged 
when sign showed their presence dur- 
ing the past night! It was not all of 
fishing to fish. Too much beauty of 
trees and ground flora, too frequent 
signs of wild life, a half an hour to 
secure the fish wanted, a whole hour 
to study and prowl and dream—that 
was fishing. Who could ask for more 
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of a mountain morning in summer- 


time? 

In a bed of wintergreen, of green 
leaves and white flowers, I lay prone 
above a length of water that should 
hold a trout or two worth putting in 
the creel. Nibbling a leaf of winter- 
green, I watched the water for signs 


and was rewarded by dim flashes and |] 


dimmer shapes moving under the isles 
of drifting foam. I inhaled a strong 
yet fragrant odor of spearmint. A 


searching examination of my stock of |} 


flies revealed a poor selection—they 
had been roughly used, abused, and 
should have been thrown aside. The 
one and only shadfly might have passed 
for any kind of a bug; the others were 
lampoons on a true insect. Suddenly 
a tiny, many-colored butterfly lighted 


upon a strip of grass, and in time less ; 
than it takes to write I had a hat|] 


over the fairy insect and was holding 
it up for close scrutiny. No trout 
could refuse such a tempting morsel. 

In a prone position, with a half- 
swing of a raised arm, I placed the 
living, fluttering lure just where I 
wanted it to fall—on the dark, shim- 
mering roof of the placid dead water. 
A ribbon of foam laid in a serpentine 


length on the water and moved lan-|f{ 


guorously in the almost imperceptible 
back-wash. 
in a flutter of wings inside the folds 
of a bit of foam. It struggled a mo- 
ment, then worked its way into the 
snowy ribbon, and then something 
brushed the ribbon aside and the lure 
vanished. There came no break of the 
water, no visible disturbance. the lure 
was sucked in and disappeared. I 
waited, half-afraid, all of a tremble. 


Seconds grew into minutes, and a|]} 


minute seems an hour, an age. Finally 
came a strong, vibrant tug at the end 
of the line; I knew the hook had done 
its duty. The line shot out, the reel 
opened into song, and the battle was 
on. The primal rushes were short 
spurts, a dash down stream, then to 
the bottom, to one side and to the 
other, and eventually do it all over 
again. To play a fish laying upon 
one’s stomach, partly hanging over a 
bank, was rather trying and quite 
uncomfortable. So I waited a chance 
to get on my feet. 

As the fish seemed well hooked I 
kept a taut line, giving no ground nor 


The butterfly fell lightly 
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Ten REASONS 
WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the fac- 
tory 1s. 

Reason 2—Lock speed fastest ever invented. A _ bird 
flying a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 
the Ithaca lock operates. 

Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 

Reason 4—For two generations Ithacas have been the 
hardest shooting guns made. 

Reason 5—TIthacas have unbreakable coil springs as used 
in U.S. Army guns. 

Reason 6—Stocks let into steel frame, to prevent spread- 
ing. 

Reason 7—Ithaca locks are simple. 
durability. 

Reason 8—Ithaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 

Reason 9—Ithaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 
than drop forgings. Cheap guns have malleable or 
cast iron parts. 
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powder. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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ALL STEEL 
And galvanized. 
Nothing to wear out 
or break. 


Sta-Down 


TENT STAKES—They Hold! 


The price is right—I5c each. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write us direct and 
send us his name. In lots of ten or 
more, prepaid, anywhere east of the 
Mississippi. 


BLAKELY MFG. COMPANY 
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Wood stakes work 


quarter. Suddenly feeling no strain, 13604 FULLERTON AVE., loose. 

I jumped hurriedly to my feet, and my They pack evens eee DETROIT, MICHIGAN STA-DOWNS can't. 
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light weight coming down heavily on prey TEAS Pett Agents and Dealers Wanted 


the treacherous bank, it gave away and 
down I sank. Frightened for a mo- 
ment, I made a wild scramble, only to 
come to a sitting position in some two 
feet of earth, water and floating ferns. 
I lurched to my feet and thought in- 
stantly of the fish. Dripping earth 
and water I must have looked a 
monster to that trout. No fish ever 
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An Old Timer Says 


“When I go fishing, I want to catch some 
real fish—the big, old, wise, boys—who have 
lived longer than other fish because they 
know enough to leave the average run of 
artificial baits alone. But when I toss them 
a Creek Chub Lure, they can’t tell it from 
a real live minnow—and BANG—they sure 
do strike it hard,” 





Because they look and 
act exactly like the 
natural, living, breath- 
ing minnows they rep- 
resent Creek Chub 
Lures are recognized 
everywhere as the 
most effective fish- 
getters on the market 
to-day. 


And if you haven't 
got these three fish- 
getting wonders —the 
Fintail Shiner, the 
Floating Injured Min- 
now and the Famous 
Pikie Minnow—you’ll 
lose your share of the 
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Price $1.25 
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Minnow 
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produced such frantic efforts to escape, 
and no man ever labored more care- 
fully or played a fish in better spirit. 
With one eminent word of profanity 
I resolved to get that trout if I had 
to swim to the village in pursuit of 
it, some ten miles down the valley. 
The pool was a wreck, despoiled by 
floating grass and brake, and an ever- 
widening expanse of muddy water. A 
stiff line held the fish, and in a rush 
here, a spurt there, the line snagged 
floating plants. It was bedlam in the 
pool. <A peculiarity of the fish re- 
vealed a bottom fighter—no wild 
breaks at the surface, no leaps out of 
water, just a dogged resistance deep 
down. Finally I felt the strength of 
the fish growing weaker, the dashes 
shorter, the vim and electric move- 
ments more feeble, and so began to 
reel in, slow, steady, almost at will. 
The trout came at pressure, all the 
fight nearly gone, and when [I had 
that splendid fish, beaten and unresist- 
ing at my feet, I slipped my fingers 
into the gills and waded ashore. 
“Friend, you have a fish!” I heard 
a voice call, “a beauty—all of it!” 


I looked up to see a brother fisher- 
man coming down an old trail. Pipe 
in mouth, he came rapidly, when I 
noticed his eyes snap in questionable 
merriment. 

“Fall in?” he asked, in a smiling 
attitude. 

“No,” I replied, sagely, “when they 
don’t come out, I go in after them!” 

Holding the trout at arm’s length 
we looked at it, then laying it’ down 
in the fern leaves we looked some 
more. It was a mountain beauty, 
weighing a fraction under a pound and 
a half, worth the mishap and all the 
excitement, a fitting close to a _ per- 
fect morning’s fishing. As we talked 
in fishermen’s confab, smoked and 
told various secrets of the mountain 
streams, I stripped to the raiment of 
the dawnman to wring out and dry 
a mass of wet clothes. Beyond the 
inquisitiveness of mosquitoes and a 
few exploring black flies and midges, 
I succeeded in presenting a better ap- 
pearance, a little moist and bedraggled, 
but still passable down the wood trail. 

“It is a good thing I am fishing up- 
stream,” remarked the stranger, with 
a weather eye upon the muddy water 
as he turned to go. 

I nodded in assent, and waved a 
friendly hand to him as he stepped 
from sight in the undergrowth. 

Overhead the sun shone hot and 
golden, but down on the trail a cool- 
ness enveloped everything as I slowly 
walked along and noted the beauty of 
the woodlands. Young ruffed grouse 
strayed on the trail, wallowing in sandy 
patches like chickens.. Birds fluttered 
from dark boughs, but they were silent 
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of voice and seemed busy in constant 
feeding. A tranced calm held the 
woods, a stillness where the rustle of 
leaves or flutter of velvet wings was 
loud in the silence. 


Smoking, thinking, happy in the 
adventure and success of a morning’s 
fishing, I thought of nothing but the 
last fish. Memory produced smiles, 
silent laughter. In the weight of the 
creel I knew it to be a red-letter day— 
a day in which history was made, for 
in the years to come how one could 
look back and dream. Days may pass 
and be forgotten. Such memories as 
these are deathless. 


Salmon Fishing with Fast- 
Moving Flies 


(Continued from page 455) 


good-sized fish, landed one, cut the 
other, and played the third till he car- 
ried the leader through a loop of steel 
barrel-hoop buried in the bottom. So 
at nine o’clock we had but one salmon. 
As I waded ashore the moon rose from 
behind the forest lower down. 


The size of flies used had been No. 
4 and 6. The rod was a special grilse 
model with a heavy leader spliced to a 
trout leader of Spanish gut breaking 
at about 2% pounds. There were over 
two hundred yards of line and backing. 
Mention has been made of my interest 
in 5/0 single flies. It so happened that 
the previous season a fishing friend 
had presented me with a number of 
Cascapedia models.- One of these flies - 
had a grey and silver body and a long 
trailing white and yellow feather. It 
was the sort of fly any fisherman 
might carry for years and never use, 
but carry faithfully just the same. 


Hardly had this fly swung out over 
the very water which had been fished 
for two hours than a fish rose and 
took out over one-hundred yards of 
line. Six times this salmon came out 
of water and it was very much as if 
some one from the cliff above had in 
the moonlight dropped a puncheon in 
the bosom of the pool. It was difficult 
to gaff this fish without a light, but in 
short order we had him ashore, a large 
fish. I now insisted that my boatman 
try his luck, and I will always remem- 
ber as I sat crouched by the fire on the 
beach and watched him cast that I 
could see only the silver of his hair 
and the glint of the silver ferrules in 
the night. Almost at once he was into 
a good fish. Again I took the rod, and 
at twenty minutes to eleven we started 
to pole up to camp with four salmon, 
three of which we had hooked with the 
large fly in the moonlight, three of 
them being very heavy fish. 
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In the course of tne present season 
we had pushed up to a certain pool 
which one member of our party had 
just finished fishing over. As we were 
waiting for the light to go off some 
lower water and had a good deal of 
river to fish, we decided to try this 
particular pool once again. My com- 
panion waded out and, casting a very 
excellent dry fly, rose a fish at once. 


The third or fourth cast he hooked a 
twenty-one pounder which he killed on. 


the light La Branche rod in short or- 
der after a splendid fight. And yet 
the fishermen which had just left his 
pool tried both wet and dry flies un- 
successfully. 


In conclusion, if one may use the 
word, it might be worth while for 
summer fishing to try this method of 
a fast-moving fly, especially in low 
clear water where fish can be marked. 
It would seem the use of lighter and 
lighter tackle is becoming more and 
more the custom, and the constant cast- 
ing of very light tackle and the modern 
tapered lines and long leaders, is some- 
thing akin to the joy of handling a 
good trout rod. Everyone knows that, 
at times, salmon will take a fly while 
it is being reeled in and as it comes 
up over them from below, when they 
will not rise to a regular cast. 
Whether or not one turns his rod over 
in fishing, it is necessary to acquire 
sufficient practice in recovering a line 
played in by hand. Especially is this 
true of a heavy fish like a salmon. 
We found, however, that in summer 
fishing there was not the same savage 
rush in taking the fly that accompanied 
the earlier fishing. Notwithstanding, 
there is little to choose in the fighting 
spirit of summer fish which have been 
some time up river and those still 
carrying sea lice. As Mr. Crosfield 
has pointed out, the use of small hooks 
does not require the same force to set 
the hook firm. Nevertheless, summer 
fish must be handled carefully and 
with a light drag on the reel. A heavy 
reel drag would at once break the 
leader as would a very stiff rod. 


Speaking of the never-ending subject 
of reels, I met on my way out this 
summer a gentleman of much renown 
in the salmon world and whose water 
is particularly adapted to dry fly fish- 
ing. In fact, it was on his water that 
the record dry fly fishing in 1921 took 
place to which has been given so much 
publicity. He assured me in‘no uneven 
language that the one hundred light 
multiplying reels which a certain com- 
pany had turned out to meet the de- 
mand in 1922 for dry fly tackle were 
quite useless and burned out in short 
order. On my return to town I heard 
from a very famous fisherman that a 
special multiplying salmon reel built 
this season by Edward Vom Hofe was 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


“Edward vom Hofe” on an ar- 
ticle of TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE but that there is 
none better. Making Tackle 
since 1867 is a recommendation 
in itself. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price 
neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a 
high price. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 
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“Old Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. “Old Town Canoes” respond 
instantly to every stroke of the blade. They are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully il- 

lustrated. It shows all models in full 

colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 
OPDETOWN CANOE? GO. 
496 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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The best that skill and experience can 

produce—at real money saving prices. 

Prompt shipment from factory to you. _ 
CANOES cia 
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15, 16, 17, 18 ft. long. Finished in any 
colors. Strong, swift, safe and beautiful. 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 







s $46.27 
ee - AND UP 
Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


MOTOR BOATS 
2 to 45 miles 







$325.10 
AND UP 
With or without engine, 18 to 26 ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water, weeds. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 
Please state kind’ of boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
40S Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


For that Jolly 
Beach Party 


Pack your week-end bag, say goodbye to the 
hot, noisy city and set out for a day or two 
of real fun and healthy sport at the lake or 
sea. And don’tforget to take along your pock- 
et orchestra so there’ll be plenty of good 
music for those who want to dance. If you 
want to be the hit of the party, be ready 
with a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for hap- 
piness and there’s nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers, 


Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 


dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 160 New York City. 








most satisfactory when used this sea- 
son on the Cascapedia. That some 
| genius will develop a reel of very quick 
recovery, more so than any on the 
market at the moment, is very apt to 
come about with the increasing inter- 
est in summer fishing. We have record 
that a “doped” fly will take salmon in 
very high water that otherwise would 
be useless to fish. It is not a remote 
possibility that summer fishing coupled 
with the proper use of the dry fly will, 
without undue effort, make possible on 
bright sunny days the use of many 
pools and leave for the evening and 
morning fishing other pools undis- 
turbed by day. 





‘‘Smoke-Screens’’ 
(Continued from page 476) 


baire that ten buck dat ’ave jus’ go 
from me, so I say nothing. 
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Den she say, “Tointy-fave dollaire! 
’Ave you anyt’ing to say?” I jus’ goin’ 
tell heem I don’ get vaire much for my 
money w’en I remembaire dat ten buck 
again, so I tell heem, “No, t’ank you. 
Ef I talk again, I don’t ’ave money to 
get back to Uniteds Stats.” She get 
red en de face an’ look foolis’ but don’ 
say not’ing. 

Well, I pay out dat tointy-fave buck 
an’ de judge tell me I can go. So, I 
tell Mr. Wardon, “Well, come on.” An’ 
she tell me, “Well, go ahead.” But she 
don’ move. Den I tell heem again, 
“Well, come on.” An’ she tell me again, 
“Well, go ahead.” An’ w’at you t’ink? 
Dat son of a gun don’ will take me 
back to Grant Lake, an’ I ’ave to hire 
wan taxis business. 

On de way to Grant Lake I make up 
my min’ dat I don’ will tell LaBine 
w’at ’ave ’appen to me, so I get out 
dat taxis car one half mile from camp 
an’ walk dere. W’en I ’ave arrive et 
est dark an’ LaBine es en bed. 


I tell heem, “My gosh! Dose ducks 
es wil’ today. Dey don’ come near me. 
I don’ can ’ave wan good shots. I don’ 
get no duck for Sunday dinner tomor- 
row. ’Ow are you now? You don’ feel 
pretty good dese morning?” An she 
tell me, “Oh, I can eat quite plain now.” 


I go to bed, but I am so mad I don’ 
ean sleep. I ’ave lose t’irty-fave buck 
an’ de wardon es take from me dose 
canvas backs duck, but you bet my life 
I don’ tell LaBine. 


W’en I am en bed long tam’ an’ don’ 
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can sleep yet, LaBine call to me en de 
dark, “Joe?” I say, “W’at?” LaBine 
yell so everybodee can hear, “Joe, ef 
you will shoot on Sunday en Canada 
you mus’ use BLACK POWDAIRE an’ 
make smoke screen. Den de game war- 
don don’ can fin’ you.” 


Archery 
(Continued from page 471) 


will probably be most awkward, ‘but 
diligent practice will soon overcome 
first troubles, and you will be able to 
shoot an arrow in the general direction 
of your mark. To shoot with any de- 
gree of accuracy means practice and 
lots of it. Sometimes a novice will 
pick up a bow and immediately shoot 
with fair precision—it seems instinct 
with some; while others must follow 
the slow road of much practice. 


Archery is a versatile sport. You 
may indulge in it on a target range, 
you may shoot over a golf course, fol- 
lowing your arrow from hole to hole 
in the conventional manner, or you 
may rove the countryside, through thie 
woods and along wayside roads, where 
the automobile is not likely to bring 
peril to yourself and your cherished 
arrows. In roving, one shoots at any 
distance, and at almost anything—a 
clump of grass, a conspicuous leaf, a 
rotted log, etc. It is not a sport for 
youth only, but something you may 
enjoy all your life. You never see a 
gentleman of sixty playing football, 
yet it is no common sight to see a 
graybeard loosing shafts with the best 
of the youngsters, at an archery 
tournament. 

The past few years have seen a real 
revival of Archery, and it is featured 
more than ever among boy scouts. 
The movie, “Robin Hood,” probably 
helped considerably, and then there is 
a steady stream of propaganda from 
members of the National and Eastern 
Archery Associations. There is no 
good reason why this splendid sport 
should not enjoy a wide popularity. 
It possesses all the elements that make 
a sport of value to the individual. One 
gets little recreation sitting in th 
bleachers watching a baseball or foot- 
ball game, but if you try to beat your 
partner in an American Round two or 
three times a week, or, on your holi- 
days, follow your arrow over five miles 
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of countryside, your doctor’s bill will 
be a very small item. 

The development of modern firearms 
has made killing almost too easy. How 
would you like to face a grizzly and 
drive a_steel-shod, broadhead arrow 
through him? Sounds like a fish story, 
doesn’t it? Yet it has been done sev- 
eral times. The bow and arrow is the 
true weapon of the woodcrafter. If 
you want real sport, try shooting the 
elusive cotton-tail with your tackle. It 
develops into an unbelievably exciting 
adventure. The game has fifty chances 
to one against being hit, and you can 
enjoy a close miss as much as a hit. 
It is impossible to see how close you 


came with a bullet, but when your. 


arrow sinks into the ground but an 
inch from your quarry, the big thrill 
is still there. No game on the Amer- 
ican continent is too large for good 
tackle. A bow pulling from fifty-five 
to sixty-five pounds will handle any- 
thing—elk, deer, moose, bear, etc., at 
from forty to seventy-five yards. 

Archery is not an expensive sport; 
that is, it isn’t if you make your own 
tackle. A real archer is also a crafts- 
man. Half the fun is in making your 
awn bow, arrows, quiver, armguard 
and finger-tips. Yew wood from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon is the best, but it 
is recommended that the beginner try 
some other wood. Yew is costly and 
hard to secure. Osage Orange makes 
good bows, locust, sassafras, mul- 
berry and second growth ash and 
hickory may be used. Lemonwood, 
from which at least seventy-five per- 
cent. of all bows are made, is the best 
for the amateur. It works easily, is 
free from knots, pins, curls, etc., and 
very good bows may be had from it. 
A six-foot lemonwood, whipped at in- 
tervals of every three inches for about 
an inch and of about forty-five pounds 
drawing weight, with a comfortable 
grip of cord or cotton gimp, is as fine 
a bow as anybody may need. 


At the tournaments expert archers 
generally use arrows of pine with an 
eight-inch footing of hardwood at the 
pile. These arrows have a horn or 
fibre insert at the nock to keep it from 
splitting. The best arrow for all- 
round use (28-inch for men and 25- 
inch for ladies), in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is of birch. 


The Boy Scout adbaok gives a 
good description of making bows and 
arrows, and the National Council, 200 
Fifth Avenue, also issues a pamphlet 
on the sport. These may be had for a 
nominal sum. To go into detail on the 
making of archery tackle would re- 
quire several hundred pages, as those 
who may wish to go into this end of 
the sport are referred to “American 
Archery,” by Dr. Robert P. Elmer, 
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Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have SLEEP ON AIR in a 


stood the test for 10 years and RS se sPIas Pocket 
are recommended by thousands of 
satisfied customers as the most 
reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 
Free Catalog 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8x 8 x 25 inches 


“Hunting With the Bow and Arrow,”|Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., _. ‘S™5L ISHED Athol, Mass. 
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Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


FAst, hunt, camp in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easy touse, ab- 
solutely harmless. Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
> eign countries,or 

direct by mailon 
receipt of price. 
BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 





BIASCUPE gr 
Pocket Binocular 
Reveals objects unseen by naked 
eye. A necessity to campers, hunt- 
ers, all sportsmen. 
$5 and $7 at dealers. By mail add $.25 
Money-back guarantee. Circulars free. 
Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AMMUNITION 


Write for free 40-page catalog containing 
bargains in Imported and Domestic pistols, 
revolvers, rifles, shotguns, cartridges and 
shells, compasses, holsters, hunting knives, 
gun cases, gun oil, binoculars, field glasses, 
gun repair parts and |16-gauge automatic 
shotguns. AT LOWEST PRICES 


P.VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Parkway, D-138, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


year aes 
| A lf Lf N SECTIONAL 
ones STEEL BOATS 
NON-SINKABLE 
Carry on. running 
board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy to han- 


dle, cannot come a- 


part in the water—pat- 
ented construction. 


Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
(835 Bim se 
Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 


Rowpsards. "| Mr 
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Saxton Pope, and the Scout’s Manual 
as mentioned above. 


In conclusion, if you want a sport 
for every member of your family, one 
that will supply exercise, keen com- 
petition and thrills galore, get your- 
self. a bow and some arrows. If you 
want to give the wild things of the 
woods a real sporting chance, if you 
want to pit your own strength and 
prowess against theirs, and be as 
Nimrod of old, a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, make yourself a strong long 
bow and hunting arrows and follow 
the call of the wild. 





























Canoeing to James Bay 


(Continued from page 457) 


it played hide and seek with us as we 
twisted and turned through the crooked 
channels, now appearing on the left, 
now on the right, and again disappear- 
ing for several minutes at a time, till 
we began to wonder whether we should 
not drift by on the wrong side of the 
island and find ourselves out at sea. 
But suddenly as we rounded a low 
point the whole settlement came into 
view, extending for half a mile along 
a high clay bank, and looking in the 
distance like a row of dolls’ houses. 
We floated slowly down the river look- 
ing for a good landing-place, passed 
the Revillon wharf where a schooner 
was being loaded for Attawapsakat, 
and finally ran in just below the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s store where we 
were given permission to camp in the 
clearing behind the Factor’s house. 
Our first care was to construct a cache 
six feet high to keep our grub out of 
reach of the dogs, for scarcely had we 
landed when they were upon us by the 
score, surrounding us in a circle which 
narrowed every time we looked away, 
and but for the fact that one of us 


|| kept constant guard over the duffle 


they would have torn our bags to 
pieces. When the cache was completed 
and the grub safe, we put up the tents, 
then set out on a tour of inspection. 
The “lay-out” at Fort Albany is not 
especially interesting. The buildings 
of the Revillon Company, all construct- 
ed on the same plan, are lined up in 
true French precision facing the river; 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
face in different directions and seem, 
like Topsy, to have “just growed up.” 
This lack of formality, together with 


the red tin roofs, well cultivated gar- 
dens and high stockade, make the Eng- 
lish settlement more picturesque than 
the French. 


The two rows of Indian Teepees be- 
tween the “Main Street” and the river 
are, if possible, more patched and 
squalid than those of the English 
River Post. Suspended from poles 
were a number of beautiful woven 
rabbit-skin blankets quoted at $24 on 
a rising market, but a glance at the 
interior of one of the teepees from 
which they came, filled with straw, 
dogs, vermin and _ tuberculous. old 
squaws quickly quenched any desire to 
invest. 

Between the French and English 
Company’s settlements is the English 
Church, and at the east end of the 
clearing the Mission School of the 
Passionist Fathers. Whatever one’s 
religious convictions, one must admire 
the courage and self-sacrifice of these 
men and women who devote their lives 
in such obscure and isolated spots to 
the uplifting of an inferior race. 

We spent a day at Albany, resting 
and inspecting the sights, then in- 
quired about the route to Moose Fac- 
tory. The Factor and the clerks shook 
their heads dubiously. Had we ever 
been over the route and did we know 
the way? Did we realize the dangers 
of traveling in a canoe along the open 
ocean? Did we know that it was diffi- 
cult to obtain drinking water, and that 
often parties were drowned in the 
sudden storms or driven upon a bar 
where they were imprisoned for days 
at a time? They advised us by all 
means to give up the attempt and to 
return the way we came, but we had 
made up our minds to go on to Moose 
Factory, and Tom, like a good sport, 
was game. So about 9.30 P. M., pro- 
vided with a five-gallon pail of water 
and much advice, we headed down the 
river to catch the incoming tide at the 
point. One last word of warning the 
Factor gave us. “Remember that the 
shore is a mud flat over which the 
tide runs in and out three to five miles. 
Whatever you do, don’t get caught 
several miles out from shore on a 
falling tide, for before the next tide 
comes in twelve hours later, a heavy 
storm may blow up and you will be 
without protection of any kind.” 

We worked our way slowly down 
the river in the increasing darkness, 
and at about eleven o’clock noticed that 
the low shore line turned sharply to 
the south. We were on the Bay. The 
water suddenly became very shallow 
as we left the river channel, so we 
were forced to work out some distance 
from shore to avoid hitting the nu- 
merous rocks with which the mud flat 
was covered. I wish I could make you 
feel the uncanny sensation which we 
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all experienced as we paddled along 
silently in the darkness. A gentle but 
cold breeze was blowing from the 
north, chilling us to the bone in spite 
of our oilskins and sweaters. Over- 
head was the midnight sky studded 
with cold glittering stars, in the north 
a gorgeous aurora was gleaming like 
a green silken banner waving in the 
sky, in the west a dim vanishing shore- 
line barely visible like a narrow black 
ribbon against the horizon, in the east 
the open ocean, and ahead the un- 
known, fraught with all the dangers 
of which the Factor had so vividly 
warned us. 

The water remained so shallow that 
we were obliged to work further and 
further out into the ocean, until at last 
the shore-line disappeared entirely and 
we had nothing with which to steer 
our course but our compasses and the 
stars. 

About two A. M., mindful of the 
warning of the Factor, we turned to 
the west to get in shore before the 
tide should turn. We had gone per- 
haps two hundred yards when Tom 
suddenly blurted out, “By God, I t’nk 
she’s runnin’ out!’ We stopped pad- 
dling. The ominous swish of flowing 
water sounded against the canoe and 
paddles. There was no room for 
doubt; Tom was right. We put on 
speed, but before we had gone one 
hundred feet the canoe grounded in 
the mud. We held a hurried consulta- 
tion. What should we do? In our 
inexperience with James Bay tides, we 
decided upon the most foolish course 
possible—to lighten the canoe by jump- 
ing out and push her in-shore. But 
all we accomplished by this maneuver 
was to soak ourselves up to the knees 
in the icy water, for within fifty feet 
the canoe grounded again, this time 
permanently, and almost in less time 
than it takes to tell about it, the water 
had slipped out to sea, and we were 
left stranded upon the wet mud flat. 

This was a pretty fix! The first 
night out and caught in the very trap 
against which we had been warned! 
However, the only thing to do was to 
make the best of it, so we rearranged 
the baggage to make room for our- 
selves in the canoe and curled up in 
our blankets to get some rest. But 
sleep did not come so easily. We were 
cold and wet, and if one of us did 
doze off for a minute the shivering of 
the others woke him up. In time, 
however, we became somewhat more 
comfortable, and at last one by one 
we did fall sound asleep. 

My next recollection was a delight- 
ful sensation of warmth. This did not 
last long, for I was soon aware of 
feeling hot and suffocated, and rousing 
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Hot Do 


HERE’S a thrill in landing 
a beauty like this five- 
pounder in the picture 


— and there’s a thrill in your 
first ride at the tiller of a hum- 
ming Sport Twin! 

You’ve never known a boat- 
motor like this before — so 
peppy, so quiet, so smooth- 
running. One twirl of the 
Easy Starter and the miles be- 
gin to slip astern. No fuss, no 
racket. This little 40-pounder 
just hums like a sewing-machine 
—and only an empty tank ever 
stalls it. It’s an Evinrude! 


See your Evinrude Dealer to- 
day. Let him show you the 
Sport Twin’s new flywheel mag- 
neto — new auto-type carburetor 
— new Safety Reverse — new 
Safety Tilt-Up. No other mo- 
tor has their equal. Mail the 
Coupon for illustrated Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CoO. 
189 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 
115 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


Coupon! 


Mail It! 


Name 


“a 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 
189 Evinrude Building 


(C) Send illustrated Catalog to: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ee RIELES, $12.50 


ALIBRE 45 SHOT GUNS, $4.50 

Utility Bags for Bait, Lunches, etc., 50c. 
New—in sizes from 32 waist to 
light weight 


OLIVE 
DRAB 


Wool Breeches 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-O North 10th Street 
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[_] Send Folder illustrating Evinrude BOATS. 


© U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. 
actions and parts are either new or have been refinished by 
the Government, and equal to new 


40 waist. 
wool, 


Strong, 


for the Home Guards. 
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KRAG SPORTING RIFLES, $14.00 
CALIBRE 45 CARBINES, $3.50 
Parcel Post Paid. 


for summer wear. 


ARMS, CLOTHING and 
things out of the ordinary 
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Made 


Parcel 
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ITALIAN BRUYERE 
FOUR DOLLARS AND UP 
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| || Have you a Kaywoodie 1 
in your pipe collection? 


The Kaywoodie pipe has | 
that grace and distinctive ap- j 
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pearance only produced by 
- perfect workmanship. Made 
‘of the finest Bruyere root 
obtainable, it is the perfect 
product of the oldest pipe 
houseinAmerica. Noimport 
duty is included in its price. / 
Unconditionally Guaranteed / . 


i; KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY 
{ The Oldest Pipe House in America 
} 33 East 17th Street, New York City 
Established 1851 
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All There is to ous 


The pleasures of motoring increased a thousand 


fold. Hundreds of views you might have missed 
brought ‘‘elose to you’’ by the Geneva Superior 
Binocular. Useful as well as pleasure-giving. 
Nine styles. All accurate, beautifully finished 
quality glasses, noted for sharp definition, clear- 
ness and illumination. The ideal glass for all 


purposes—hunting, camping, fishing, traveling, 
bird and nature study, boating—wherever there 
are things to see. 

$12 to $40 


A Glass for Every Use 


The finest line of glasses for ths monev you can 
find anywhere. Sold on guarantee of absolute 
satisfacton. Subject to examination. Write for 
interesting circular giving specifications and show- 
ing complete line. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
31 Linden St. Geneva, N. Y. 


GENEVA 


Superior 


BINOCULARS 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet for 
the children, consult our classified columns. 
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myself, 1 peered out of the blankets 
and over the side of the canoe. It was 
five o’clock, and the sun was already 
high in the heavens. On all sides a 
sea of mud, nothing but mud, sprinkled 
with rocks of all sizes; not a sign of 
the ocean nor of the dry land! Beside 
ourselves not a living creature was in 
sight! My companions, hearing me 
stir about, got up, and with me silently 
gazed upon the desolate scene; then 
with one accord we burst out laughing 
and uttered the same ejaculation, short 
but appropriate. 

To the west, perhaps a mile away, 
there appeared to be a mud _ bank 
slightly elevated above the general flat- 
ness, upon which a few blades of grass 
were growing. There we might find 
some driftwood to make a fire, so we 
ploughed through the oozy mud and 
sand half way to our knees until we 
reached the bank sprinkled with coarse 
grass, and there, sure enough, was an 
abundance of driftwood. Our break- 
fast was assured. Beyond the bank 
lay another mud flat, two or three 
miles across, covered with tidal pools, 
and at the farther side a low shore- 
line, on which we could indistinctly see 
some bushes and scrub trees. Not an 
inspiring sight, to say the least! 

We returned to the canoe with an 
armful of wood apiece, and cooked 
breakfast on the mud. What a differ- 
ence a cup of hot coffee, a bowl of oat- 
meal, and a slice of bacon does make 
in one’s attitude toward life! We no 
longer saw through a glass, darkly, 
but had put on rosy spectacles. This 
was not such a bad place after all, the 
sun was shining brilliantly, not a 
cloud was in the sky, and the tide 
would return in only four hours. So 
we sat down in the canoe and waited. 

About ten o’clock we noticed a 
gleaming line on the horizon. As we 
watched it, fascinated, it seemed to 
move nearer; the tide was coming in. 
On it swept, like a vast yellow curtain 
drawn swiftly and silently over the 
landscape, till almost as if by magic 
the broad mud flat had disappeared 
and we were again afloat on the rip- 
pling, eddying ocean. 

After four hours of paddling and 
sailing, just at high tide we spied a 
short distance ahead a sandbar, the 
first we had seen, rising to the exalted 
height of two or three feet above the 
mud on either side. This was too good 
a camp ground to miss, so we ran in 
to cook lunch. And fortunate it was 
that we did so, for scarcely had we 
finished, when there appeared unmis- 
takable signs of a change in the 
weather. Heavy black clouds loomed 
in the east and the wind freshened. 
We hurriedly put up our tents on the 
highest portion of the bar, threw our 
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duffle and some wood under the canoe 
and prepared for the worst. Suddenly 
the wind swung into the northeast and 
a wild storm drove down upon us, 
straight from the Arctic. While we 
were hurriedly piling rocks on the tent 
pegs our big freight canoe suddenly 
developed a “wanderlust” and cavorted 
into the swamp behind the bar. The 
united efforts of all three were re- 
quired to carry it into place again; 
then while the Captain held down the 
canoe, Tom and I dragged up a big 
driftwood tree with which to brace it 
against the gale. Then the rain de- 
scended and floods fell upon our fragile 
dwellings built upon the sand, the 
great drops rattling on the taut sides 
of the bulging tents like the sound of 
a machine-gun barrage. It seemed to 
us as we lay anxiously on our blankets 
that each minute the little tents must 
be torn to ribbons by the fury of the 
wind, but hour after hour passed, and 
not a stitch gave way. Never before 
did I realize so fully that it pays 
to purchase only the best camping 
equipment. Toward night, though the 
wind continued to blow with unabated 
violence, the rain ceased and we fell 
asleep. 

All at once I was half awakened by 
a sound like that of a distant freight 
train approaching. The very incon- 
gruity of the idea aroused me; I sat 
up and listened. Suddenly I realized 
what was happening. The tide was 
coming in, this time not gliding swift- 
ly and noiselessly over the flat, but 
rushing forward in an angry flood 
driven by the full force of the north- 
east gale. Visions of a tidal wave 
sweeping over our bar, carrying all 
before it, flashed through my mind. I 
hurriedly crawled out of the tent. The 
moon was shining brightly, inundating 
the desolate landscape with a cold 
white light. A quarter of a mile out 
to sea was a foaming, tumbling mass 
of water rushing in faster than a man 
could run. Bracing myself against 
the wind, I struggled down to the line 
of seaweed which marked the usual 
high-tide limit, and looked back at the 
tents. How short that sixty feet 
seemed! Would the tide stop before 
it reached them? On came the yellow 


flood, and as I retreated step by step I 

smiled grimly at the thought of Old 

King Canute and his courtiers. 
(Continued in September) 
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Antlers 


(Continued from page 459) 


woods. In the dark shadows little 
could he know of his antagonist. Nor 
did he wait, but charged with lowered 
head. The stranger met him fairly, 
but his weight was far too small to 
meet and shock this half a ton of 
thundering fury. Down to his knees 
he dropped, his head with all its 
armored prongs was pushed aside and 
all his flank lay there exposed. 


One savage snort, a cruel tearing 
slash, and in his vitals plunged the 
ripping tines. With sigh of last de- 
parting breath he fell and died, and 
the triumphant King gathered his 
little herd of cows and drove them 
south. Each night he added to his 
growing herd the mates of some de- 
feated adversary, and drove them on, 
until, as victor in full twenty fights, 
he claimed allegiance to his slightest 
wish, from much the largest herd in 
all the land. 

But on a night when the full harvest 
moon bathed all the woods in floods of 
silver light and the soft wind swept 
sighing through the grass, there came 
a mighty challenge from the west. It 
rose from bellowing roar to trumpet 
tones, higher and shriller and higher 
until it broke in a wild screaming 
whistle, ending in unintelligible mut- 
terings that were lost in crashing 
limbs and sound of antles tearing 
past the trees. 


That was a challenge worthy of a 
King; and as a mighty King he an- 
swered back, with call that made the 
forest ring again. But nothing daunt- 
ed, up the stranger came, brushed 
aside the youngsters in his way and 
charged upon the mighty King him- 
self. The herd scurried away to a safe 
distance, while the two waged bit- 
ter warfare, to and fro across the 
trampled ground. 

Their antlers clashed, and back the 
King was pressed. Their sharp hooves 
tore the sod. No other bull that ever 
roamed the woods had made him such 
a match as this. Those driving charges 
came like bolts unloosed; their shock 
was terrible. The King went to his 
knees, but rose again, and with eyes 
like coals of living fire he bore his 
adversary back again, and both stood 
still to gain their breath and ease their 
straining lungs. 

Again they clashed without advan- 
tage and backed away. From thirty 
feet apart they charged again with 
raging snort and straining breath, and 
all the force of speed and strength and 
weight. Their antlers crashed; there 
was a sound as if a cable slipped; a 
deadly pause. the antlers locked to- 
gether; and then they fought as 
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MARQUEE | 


GREEN WATERPROOF MATER/AL— 
INSECT PROOF — 


PRICE INCLUDES UNIQUE FEATURES 
BOBBINET FRONT - HOOKLESS FASTENER, 


STORMPROOF WINDOWS - S/DE CURTAINS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


The AristocRAT Von LENGERKE &DETMOLD INC. 
F.H.SCHAUFFLER , Presidents 


of 3849 MADISON AVENUE 
AUTOMOBILE TENTS New York. Ciry 


Sesh 


Get 
this Book 
FREE 





Every fisherman should have 
this book with game fish in 
their natural colors and the 
right Heddon Bait to use un- 
der different conditions of 
waters and weather. 


No. 42 Adjustable Receiver Sight | 


For Savage Sporters 
Price $3.50 
Send for folder S-42 fully describing this 
and other Lyman Sights for these popu- 
lar rifles. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
110 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Johnson's 
' Folding x \ 
Goose Decoys # . 


A NEW GOOSE DECOY—FOLDS UP! 


Photographic reproductions of Canada Geese on tough jute fibre-board 
in natural colors. Made similar to Johnson’s Duck Decoys. Folds fiat. 
Set up in a jiffy. Lasts for years. Weighs only | lb. Gets the wariest 
geese. Sample postpaid, $1.00. 


JOHNSON’S FOLDING DECOYS 


72 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE 













“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, oe 
an advantage which every \ A vertical perel gun of unique design, 

be embodying extreme soundness of 

se construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 
Made in 12, 
16 and 20 


Gauge. | 


good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 

and good appear- 

ance of the 

double barrel 

sporting 

gun. 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD Anpd SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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AWAY MOSQUITOES 


This truly remarkable 
repellent will positively 
protect you from the pests. 

Most practical and pleasant to 
use. Recommended by best out- 
door experts. No more mosquito 
bites or sleepless nites. 
MONEY-BAGK GUARANTEE 


At Sporting Goods Stores 50c. 
Direct from us, | bottle 60c. 
2 bottles $1.00 prepaid. 
LEONARD CHEMICAL CO. 
4210 W. Adams St., Chicago 


BINOCULARS DOWN! 


6 Power Glass only $5.00 


Write now for particulars about 
this remarkable $5.00 binocular 
and dozens of others—3 to 24 
power. We take advantage of 
foreign exchange; you get benefit. 
Pxample: 10-power French Prism 
glass, built to sell for $45, now 
$27, while they last. 


SPECIAL—8, 10 and 12 


Powers in One Instrument 


Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘change- 
able’ binocular. Last word in wt 
optical science. Used by professional hunters, naturalists, 
etc. A superb instrument. Beats $100 glasses. Only $79. 


FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses 


A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide choice 
opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, magnifiers, etc. 


Write America’s Leading Binocular House 


DuMAURIER CoO., Dept. 78, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Vacation Time 


Boys, when you pack your grip 
don’t forget to put in a Zip-Zip 
shooter; while on your trip this 
summer, learn that quick and 
sure aim with a Zip-Zip shooter. 
ONLY 35¢ PREPAID 
Thousands of boys are made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter; 
order from us or your dealer. Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c, or 3 for $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER st 
_4 COMPANY 
Dept. 102,Columbia, S.C. yeast 


DUCKS COME 
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ete, Interesting folder free, 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
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neither ever fought before, till, each 
exhausted, strove to break apart but 
could not free that hold. And so with 
the last remnant of their waning 
strength they battled back and forth 
across the harrowed earth, until the 
King with a furious rush bore the 
contender backward to the ground 
with a terrific shock; and there, ex- 
hausted, crazed with a blind agony of 
rage, his great heart broke and with 
a last despairing groan, he died. 


But in his fall he drew the great 
King down to a long lingering death. 
The Royal antlers, long its vaunted 
pride, and which had vanquished many 
a doughty foe, were locked in those of 
his dead adversary and held him fast 
through days of misery and torment 
till the end. 


And when the first soft snow came 
sifting down and covered all the world 
beneath its coat, a hunter came across 
them where they lay, locked fast in 
death and sinking to decay. He took 
the antlers home and mounted them 
across the doorway of his Northern 
home, where, locked as fast as on the 
night they clashed, they still remain, 
as specimens of one of nature’s mi- 
racles and relics of an undefeated 
King. 








Angling for Common Fishes 


(Continued from page 461) 


it up. In those cases the light rod 
bends to a perfect are and one has 
truly a fight on his hands that may 
end in disaster unless care is taken. 


There is nothing so pleasing as to go 
out some summer evening with a light 
outfit, fly-casting type, and bring in ten 
or fifteen fine sunfish. There may be 
a freshwater fish better as a panfish 
than the sunfish but I have yet to meet 
up with it. It is sweet, flaky, palatable; 
the body is free from bones in its flesh 
and may be consumed without fear of 
having any of these lodge in the throat. 


The good point scored in using flies 
and fishing the rise for these fine fish 
is that one can almost pick out a big 
fellow in the water by the swirl he 
makes and by casting to that particular 
fish, the chances of a capture are great 
indeed. When sunfish run deeper in 
the water three flies should be used on 
the leader and a couple or so of split 
shot will carry it down to them when, 
by being moved about, they will be 
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seized sometimes very much as the 
whitefish pluck at the flies on a leader. 
Where the sunfish is found in a stream 
it is of course necessary to use split 
shot on the leader or the rush of the 
water will carry them away before they 
have had time to get under the surface. 


In the heat of summer the sunfish 
also betakes themselves to the deep 
waters like other fish and may then be 
found off the sandbars. During rains, 
however, they will come inshore and it 
is then the shore fisher is in his ele- 
ment. The trouble is that he will use 
angleworms entirely to the exclusion of 
all other lures. There is a method of 
using a worm that is interesting. It 
consists in having a birds-eye spinner 
right up above the hook; the worm is 
connected on by hooking it through the 
“collar” (the meaty ring at the “neck” 
of the worm) and it is allowed to trail. 
This is lightly cast and worked through 
the water without allowing it to sink. 
The flash of the little spinner and the 
trailing worm is often too much for one 
of those big red-yellow bellied fellows 
and a moment after you will be having 
the tussle you have been looking for. 
This method, by the way, (that of keep- 
ing the worm off of the bottom) was 
advocated by John Harrington Keene. 
Keene, while he was a fly-fisherman, 
still had faith in the lowly earthworm 
just as he had faith in fishing for the 
more common fishes of the waters. 


One rarely catches the sunfish 
through the ice in the winter. They 
are very dull at this season and prob- 
ably fast the winter through. They 
are not like the crappie in this respect, 
the crappie being active in cold weather 
and fine. Many anglers have poor 
success fishing for sunfish in the 
autumn. This is probably because of 
the fact that they do not know where 
to seek to find them. The sunfish run 
deep, off of the sandbars during the 
fall season. The very best lure that 
I know for them then is the grass- 
hopper. Scout around in the pastures, 
among the grasses and find yourself a 
box full of ’hoppers and attach these 
to the hook and you will find that you 
will not have to worry about going 
home fishless. The grasshopper is one 
of the most desirable of dainties as a 
fish lure and it has to be a pretty par- 
ticular sunfish that will not seize upon 
it. Indeed it is not stretching the bow- 
string to breaking to say that the grass- 
hopper is even’better than the angle- 
worm as a sunfish lure. When the 
"hoppers are thick in late summer and 
are now and then dropping into the 
water, take the cue and use ’hoppers 
for bait! 
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Let Your Budget Be Your 
Guide 


(Continued from page 462) 


25ce. to 30c. the quart. So then, the 
first item in their budget was 


275 gallons gas at 27c., $74.25 
BY quarts oll iat 25c., 9.75 


Eighty-four dollars for gas and oil 
for a 5,500-mile trip. 

They next allowed $25 for tire and 
tube repair—the amount to cover the 
upkeep of five tires. Tires being the 
one unpredictable factor in any motor 
undertaking, they counted quite re- 
signedly on picking up a_ general 
assortment of tacks, horseshoe nails, 
bits of broken bottle and safety pins. 
They actually did make the trip on one 
set of tires, though when they reached 
San Francisco they were literally run- 
ning on the fabric that underlies the 
rubber tread. And they spent exactly 
$23.70 for patching and vulcanizing 
jobs en route. 

For “car repairs” they allowed $10, 
which seemed sufficient since the car 
they drove was new and in excellent 
condition, and they were both good 
mechanics. Actually they spent $11.05 
under this heading, which included 


Engine repairs (carburetor ad- 


RUS ETDOR UIE CLES Po Lockie Webs wg. $1.75 
Soldering hole in gas tank...... 1.50 
Installation new brake connect- 

REMI MET ete ca. snkel swiss a0 5 1.50 
New headlight bulb....... ati 5. > se 


The remainder of the money was spent 
on numerous small jobs, such as tight- 
ening up rattling connections and re- 
placing nuts, bolts and washers which 
on rough roads drop from the best of 
cars like feathers from a moulting 
bird. 

Under the heading ‘‘Miscellaneous— 
Car,” they allowed $16. This was for 
such items as light oil for flushing out 
the crank-case, distilled water, greases, 
polish, cheesecloth and an extra jack 
they had to buy. So much, then, for 
car expenses. They next had their 
personal expenses to compute. 

They planned to take fifty days— 
roughly six weeks—for the trip, which 
included all premeditated stopovers in 
cities and National Parks. Allowing 
$2.50 a day for food for two people 
brought their meal budget for 50 days 
to $125. In figuring the cost of food, 
they counted on camping out in the 
parks and cooking all lunches along 
the wayside. Even with these econo- 
mies they actually spent $119.14 for 
food for the 45 days they were on the 
road. Their food average was $2.44 
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daily for two people, just 6 cents a day 
less than they had planned to spend. 


They had allowed for spending 
thirty nights in hotels, at $4 a night 
for two—$120 for hotel bills. When 
their final totals were made they found 
they had spent 26 nights in hotels at 
a total of $79.80. After leaving Chi- 
cago, double rooms could be had for 
$1.25 to $2, and rarely the price went 
up to $4. So, according to their 
records, the average cost of putting 
up at a hotel was $3.06 a night for two 
(not including meals). They carried 
camping equipment, but the West does 
not really begin until Minneapolis is 
far behind and they did not count on 
camping out before then. Their first 
night of camping was in the public 
auto camp of Pierre, S.D. Twice they 
slept on the open prairie, once in the 
woods of British Columbia, and they 
camped for five days in both Yellow- 
stone and Glacier. The number of 
nights they had allowed for hotels was 
just enough to take them through the 
cities. 

Counting 80 nights in hotels, they 
figured that the car would have to be 
put in garages about 20 nights at a 
dollar a night. Actually, they had to 
put up the car 18 nights at a total 
cost of $12 (average 66c. a night). 
The remainder of the time they were 
able to park in front of the hotel over- 
night. 

To cover National Park fees, toll 
bridges and ferries, they allowed $25, 
which was exactly twice the amount 
really spent. At the end of the trip, 
their account book showed record of 
a half-dozen fees—Yellowstone, $7.50; 
Glacier, $2.50; interstate bridge, 20c., 
and river ferries, $2. 


The girls believed that no budget 
could be applied to humans unless it 
had an amusement fund, so under this 
heading they allowed $25. Practically 
the entire amount was spent up in 
Glacier Park, where they took saddle- 
trips into the heart of the Rockies and 
hired rowboats for fishing on Two 
Medicine and St. Mary’s Lakes. In 
Yellowstone they found that there was 
no need to spend money to see the 
Park—that the wonder spots were all 
within automobile reach of the tourist. 
But up in Glacier, it is necessary to 
climb amongst the snowy peaks on 
horseback to get the full feeling for 
the magnificence of that Park, for the 
auto road takes one along the base of 
only the first row of jagged mountains, 
beyond which lie unguessed chains of 
tumbling peaks and frosty glaciers. 

Finally, they allowed $35 for a “mis- 
cellaneous—personal” fund. They ex- 
plained to questioning friends, before 
they started, that they had no idea to 
what use this money would be put, but 
that the best budgets always had a 
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g& U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
a IMPORTED 


Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 


SS” STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer 
of the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


ae barrels for “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", ro", 12", 14", and 
16", lengths; “D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—x0-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under" Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; 
Famous “Drilling” Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifle; Small 
Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Small Calibre “Over and Under” 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am- 
munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, Cartridge and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER 


226 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION 



































FREE ene 


quoting sacrifice prices on 

Guns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 

Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
: every sportsman needs. 

Army & Navy Supply Company 

Dept. 301 Box 1835. Richmond, Virginia. 
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Camp Stove, Heater & Broil- 
er, the best one ever made, or 


Hikers Kit, Alum. cooking 
outfit for two. 17 pieces, 3 
Ibs. 10 oz., nested, 9x54” 
x44" with bag, 

Fire Bridge, with bag 18”x24” 
long. The cheapest but strong- 
est camp grate on the market, 


Salt & Pepper Shakers, Alum. 
with slide to close up the 
holes. 


Write for circulars and prices 
if you want to know what 
real camp convenience means. 


Artisan Sheet Metal Corporation 
100-106 PLATT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OT-SOX 


PATENT PENDING 


ZO-Z>VZON 


ELASTIC AT ANKLE 
DOUBLE THICKNESS 


SINGLE THICKNESS 


All Day Long 


No wrinkles, no chafing, twice the wear because 
of double thickness over heel and instep; elastic 
at ankle holds Boot-Sox firmly in place. May be 
worn either side out. Knitted of long-staple wool. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name, 
with $1.00, your name, address and stocking size 
and Boot-Sox will be prepaid to you. 
OLDEN KNITTING CO. 
9 Norwich Street Worcester, Mass. 


Saves $10 to $25 on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- HAY) 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. . { 
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$5 a MOnth weoetonce onour likerat 


Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21,580 and up, uA] 
\ 
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lamps, wheels, equipment at half us- 
‘) 
CYCLE COMPANY weitere AY) 
Dent. C130 CHICAGO free catalog WV 









a ual prices. Write for marvelous new , 
prices, wonderful 30 day trial offerand terms, 





FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? 
Varnish It? 





efever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL oNnLY $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purthasedin 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 

stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


Wind It? 
Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 


Materials w 
Complete 
Rod 
Per Set 


$ 6.75 













Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 









with extra tip 6.75 as me 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- Britt k 
piece with extra tip.... 8.00 arirad 







For Light Bait Casting 


Rods, 2-piece with extra ec 


77,000 
times. 











8.00 gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
@ Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 


15.00 9.00 











18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


8—120th St., Ri 
CHAS. J. MOHR, hilt De ual wate. 
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NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Firish 
5 Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 


New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 
Bradford, Pa 


CAMP), 
etic ; $ 


G 
alMoney SSM | 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMEN N&O) 


Dept. J, 1418 Vine St. 


NEW METHOD | 
UN BLUER 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jakes Old Guns Lene 
tw C0. 
eran THOD GUN BLUING, al 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 
for the children, consult our classified 
columns. 








Dept. F-8 











Log Cabins and Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 









(Eighth Edition) 
The most popular book on the 








subject ever written. Full expla- 


nations how to build cabins of all 





sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; _ rustic 
stairways, etc. 









134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
Orr 67) 


Price $2 postpaid. 


FOREST & STREAM 


221 West 57th Street New York City © 
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miscellaneous fund which was invari- 
ably used up to the last cent. And 
after their trip was over, they found 
their calculations had been quite cor- 
rect. The “miscellaneous—personal” 
first began to function in Pittsburgh, 
where they bought two gayly-flowered 
“porch dresses,’ which defied the 
ravages of sun, rain, dust and mud 
until they abandoned them in Pierre 
in favor of tweed knickers. The M. P. 
fund was next heard from in Detroit, 
where two shower-soaked straw hats 
were blocked into some semblance of 
their former selves. And again in 
Cody, Wyoming, where they bought 
two ‘“windbreakers” — softly tanned 
leather jackets that were wonderfully 
protective against the sharp breath of 
the snow-capped Rockies. 

Such, then, is the history of the 
making of their _ transcontinental 
budget. They had counted on spend- 
ing $495 in fifty days—an average of 
$9.90 a day. When they reached 
San Francisco and added up the totals 
in their account book, they found they 
had spent $430.59 in 45 days—an aver- 
age of $9.57 a day. And they had 
spent this money in more or less the 
proportion they had planned: 


Gasoline, 252 gals. average 

832¢., each vai! wees eee $80.65 
Oil, 50 qts., average 28c., each 13.90 
Tire and tube repair... 2.....6 23.70 
Carerepair’ 4 Sateen 4 eee 11.05 
Miscellaneous—Car ........... 7.05 
Food, averaging $2.65 daily, 45 

CChic pee ADCS Gusids 119.14 
Hotels, 26 nights, average $3.06 

CaCN) Sins erste «elousmteveneneenene 79.80 
National Park fees, etc. ...... 12.20 
Amusementsi=.. 51. ceeerenrans 22.80 
Miscellaneous—Personal ...... 48.30 


Total, 45 days, 5,444 miles, $430.59 


Protecting National Park Rights 


AS application for a permit asking. 

for a right-of-way to enlarge the 
Arbuckle Reservoir in the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in Colorado was 
denied recently by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The present reservoir covers an area 
of about 17 acres, with a dam 18 feet 
high, and was constructed before the 
Rocky Mountain National Park was 
created. Since then the Arbuckle Res- 
ervoir Company has made several ef- 
forts to obtain permission to extend the 
size of the reservoir to cover an area 
of 24 acres and raise the dam to 57 feet 
in height, which would take in land 
now a part of the National Park. 
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Deep-Water Fishing 
(Continued from page 463) 


A landing net if handled properly 
will land a 20 to 25-pound fish. It is 
better, however, to have a small “gaff” 
in case of emergency. 

The bait used was shiners or “chub” 
from five to nine inches long, sewed on 
to the hook with 2-0 hooks projecting 
from either side just below the gills, 
and one hook carried down and sewed 
in to give a slight curve to the tail, 
in order that the necessary spinning 
effect may be obtained. 

In preparing the rig for action, 
place three swivels at the end of the 
line. Then at one of the swivels tie 
eight or nine feet of line, then another 
swivel. To this attach the leader. 
Then place two more swivels at the 
end of the leader into which the snells 
of the hooks are to be fastened. 

Now the next step is to select a 
piece of line or string that will break 
before the line breaks. Make this 
equal to one-third of the length from 
the three swivels above mentioned to 
the bait. Then attach to this line one 
of the pear-shaped sinkers and to the 
other end the third swivel. With this 
complete and the line carefully reeled 
and threaded through the ferrules on 
the rod, we are now ready for action. 
The best conveyance for this work is 
a small launch, and while it is possible 
to handle this from a canoe or row- 
boat, the chances of success and com- 
fort are less than with the launch. 

With this outfit, I proceeded to the 
points which had been previously lo- 
cated and trolled at a speed slightly 
in excess of that used by the canoe. 
The length of line out was about 200 
feet and the estimated depth of water 
over which I trolled was from 40 to 50 
feet, possibly 60 feet at times. The 
depth of the bait can be regulated by 
the speed of the boat and the amount 
of line out. The line should run out 
straight from the rod and one hand 
should control the line just below the 
ferrule next to the reel, with five to 
ten feet of slack line between this hand 
and the reel. The other hand should 
seize the rod just below the reel with 
the thumb and fingers ready for any 
emergency that might occur. 

Having established the position of 
the rod, slowly pay out the line until 
you can feel the sinker just bump on 
the bottom, and endeavor to have dur- 
ing the entire process of trolling the 
sinker just striking the bottom. This 
keeps the bait from one to two feet 
above the bottom and clear of entan- 
glements, and also gives perfect con- 
trol of the tackle. 

It is quite difficult at first to dis- 
tinguish between the sinker striking 
bottom and a fish striking the bait. 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


writes in praise of 


SMITH GUNS 


The noted novelist wrote us recently, after six weeks 
in the Michigan north-woods: 


“I took with me the two 20-gauge shot guns* 


They shoot harder 


and farther than any 1|12-gauge I ever had, and I have used six or seven 


different makes.” 


*L. C. SMITH “EAGLE” GRADE GUNS 
With ejector and Hunter One-trigger, it’s the complete gun. 


Write for catalog 319 


Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 


Fulton, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Keeps Game and Fish 
perfectly for days. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
“2,]) or sent by mail on re- 
J ceipt of price. 1 Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 













ons WITH MO ICE 

MTD.BY PRICE COMPOUND Co. 

1003 POM AVE NO. MINNEAPOLIS PITML 
Ceovmot soreeee 


1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 

The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear 
Price $2 per yard. postage paid 

S. A. Newall & Sons, 68 Stornoway, Scotland 


Patterns on request, state shade desired, if for lady 
or gentleman. 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


ae easy to handle,~no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago ind St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
m Motors. Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 













WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork | 
THE NT ‘The Frankfort- 
Kentucky Reel™ 


Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
DPerience is put into their reels to-day. 

Write for free booklet. 


B. C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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“30 YEARS OF CANOE SUPERIORITY” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


“White Built” 
E. M. WHITE & CO., 


LOUIS RHEAD ti NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS*LURES 


ARE NOW MADE BETTER, SELL BETTER, AND fas 
IF YOU WANT PERFECT SATISFACTION 


BASS, SALMON, LAKE TROUT, PIKE OR MASCALONGE 


YOU CAN NOW SECURE A BETTER SELECTION CHEAPER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN LIVE BAIT OR ANY OTHER LURES OR PLUGS ON SALE. 
KILLERS ALL LIFE-LIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR STREAM. 
ONE LURE GETS MANY FISH. 
TRY A FROG, CRAWFISH, HELLGRAMITE, CRICKET. 
GIVE AMPLE REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 
NEW LURES FOR THIS FALL FISHING ARE THE WEIGHTED DARTERS, BUCKTAIL FLIES, 
WEIGHTED FROG-PLUG FOR CASTING 
Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Oceav Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y,, 


Canvas-Covered Motor Boats, Rowboats and Skiffs 
156 Water Street, 





“WHITE tei el ey 


Send fee Catalog 
Old Town, Maine. 





MORE FISH THAN’ EVER, 
‘IN YOUR FISHING FOR EITHER THE 


TWENTY DEPENDABLE 
SINGLE HOOKS 

FOR ANY TIME, ANY PLACE, 
DARTER OR FEATHER MINNOWS 


IN LAKES AND DEEP RIVERS. 


for New lilustrated Price Lists. 
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TALES OF FISHES 
By ZANE GREY 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane 
Grey stands out almost as _ con- 
spicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. Many adventures have been 
his, and most of them are told of 
in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with de- 
lightful photographs taken on the 
scene of action. 





Tiles we fecal 


Zane Grey 





Zane Grey writes about his fish- 
ing adventures with all the vim and 
color that he puts into his great 
novels of the West. He has fished 

' in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, up 
/ the Panuco and around Catalina 
Island. 


267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 





BIRD GUIDE 


By CHESTER A. REED 








Vol. I—Water birds, game birds, and birds of prey east 
of the Rockies. Vol. II—Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size handbooks, each describing and picturing in 


The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume is boxed, and can 
be had in either leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird student. 


Vol. I, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 
Vol. Il, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 


colors more than 200 birds. 





BIRDS 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as 
pleasing, instructive and entertaining to 
the boy and girl of ten as to the girl 
and boy of seventy. There are other 
“bird books’’—but not like this. Scien- 
tific facts and human interest vie with 
each other. 


Among the pictures in this great col- 
lection is that of the last Passenger 
Pigeon in the United States, which died 
in Cincinnati in 1916; and others depict 
the rarest species still occurring in 
America. Among the latter are live 
likenesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris 
Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., 
etc, 


247 pases. 





Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 





CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the standard work on the 
subject for over ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after two years had 
been spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, ‘““Wood- 
craft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes 
may be bought separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. 
| Vol. Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 








MOTOR BOATS AND BOAT MOTORS 


Design—Construction—Operation—Repair 
Edited by VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


This is a complete handbook for all interested in any 
phase of motor boating, as it considers all details of modern 
hulls and marine motors, deals exhaustively with boat de- 
sign and construction, design and installation of all types of 
marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine 
maintenance and repair. 
524 pages. 





Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 
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By C. E. SCHERMERHORN AND 
OTHERS 


New Revised Edition 





Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. | 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are also presented. 











160 pages. Designs and Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 
COMPLEAT ANGLER 
By IZAAK WALTON 
With illustrations in full color by James Thorpe. This 


edition bids fair to become the standard edition of the great 
classic. Mr. Thorpe has caught Walton’s atmosphere of 
contented ease, and his restful landscapes furnish the 
essential quiet and repose that give the book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 


167 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 


WOODCRAFT 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than “Ness- 
muk” or succeeded in putting so much 
valuable information into the same com- 
pass. Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
gare ‘ bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thou- 

‘ sand and one kindred topics are con- 
sidered. It illustrates the Knapsack and 
Ditty Bag, Hatchet and Knives, Indian 
Camp, Shanty Tent and Camp- Fire, 
Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp-Fire as 
it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Out- 
Door Cooking Range. 


Illustrated. 





151 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle 
for all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. 
Habits and peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will 
make the tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make your fish- 
ing dreams come true. Little points that fill your stringer, 
written from years of lake and stream study and experience. 
How to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 





334 pages. 





IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


This splendid volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctively as “‘Streamcraft” 
occupies its special field. This is not all. There are chap- 
ters on the “Joys of Angling,’ “Equipment,’’ “The Angler’s 
Camp,” including a most noteworthy one, from the stand- 
points both of a charming bit of natural history and of 
“brass tack’’ information, on the Silkworm. The whole in a 
Waltonian flavor. It will prove a valuable addition io the 
practical and pleasurable literature of Angling. 


278 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $3.00 





Wecan supply any book published on outdoor subjects 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 


COMPLETE BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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In either case the action is the same. 
When an abnormal resistance, other 
than that due to trolling, is felt, let 
out the slack line immediately between 
the first ferrule and the reel and then 
strike quickly with the rod. The effect 
of this in the case of an obstruction 
to the sinker is to allow the sinker to 
drop back clear of any obstruction and 
the striking will generally pull the 
sinker clear. If, on the other hand, 
it is a fish, the immediate slacking of 
the line gives the fish a chance to 
swallow the bait and when striking 
with the rod it invariably hooks the 
fish. 

After the fish is hooked the battle 
is on, as fish hooked at this depth with 
from six to nine-inch bait will vary 
from eight to twenty-five pounds. As 
the tackle is light, care and judgment 
should be used in tiring the fish out. 
This can best be done by always en- 
deavoring to keep the rod at right 
angles to the line after a fish is hooked 
and let the reel have full play. It is 
best, if the brake is not too much of 
a retardent, to use this on fish of eight 
pounds and upwards. It should take 
from one-half to one hour to land a 
fish with this weight of tackle. 

Just a few words of information in 
regard to landing. When a fish begins 
to tire and comes to the surface never 
let him get in a position of standing 
on his head, for almost invariably the 
weight of the sinker will produce a 
certain amount of slack line and pull 
the hook out of his mouth, unless the 
fish is very securely hooked and the 
process of tiring him out has not loos- 
ened it. The average lake trout taken 
from deep and cold water in the sum- 
mer months will, when brought to the 
surface, endeavor to get back to the 
normal temperature and_ pressure. 
The result is that it takes recourse to 
sounding and will dive straight down, 
taking out from 15 to 40 feet of line 
in a twinkle of an eye. This is a very 
critical time and one loses either the 
fish, tackle, or both, and perhaps 
breaks the rod. 

I have had a fish sound eight times 
before I could bring him to the surface 
for keeps. A symptom of the fish be- 
coming tired is shown by the large 
number of bubbles coming to the sur- 
face directly over the fish. The larger 
the fish, the larger the bubbles. 


When a fish is tired to the extent 
that he offers no resistance and can be 
seen on the top of the water, always 
keep the body of the fish as nearly 
horizontal as possible, and avoid above 
all things the quick dip of the net, 
especially with a large fish. Have the 
net placed at a certain point by the 
guide. with the mouth of the net at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. Then 
slowly manipulate the fish so as to 
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lead him head on to the mouth of the 
net. As soon as his nose is within 
six inches or less of the net, have the 
guide come up firmly and quickly with 
the net, and at the same time slacking 
your line so as to allow the fish to 
enter the net freely. 

I have landed lake trout weighing 
twenty-one pounds with an ordinary 
landing net by this method. In fact, 
the fish shown in the illustration was 
of this weight and landed in this man- 
ner at Grand Lake on Friday, July 13, 
1923. Two of eight pounds each were 


landed on the 20th and one of eighteen 
pounds on the 27th. 





Condensed Bee Hunting 
(Continued from page 467) 


bee hunter having donned a suit of old 
clothing should venture out into the 
tangled wild in search of blooming 
fields. 

Inasmuch as the mention of fields 
automatically suggests pertinence to 
“the bee-hunting season,” it may be 
well to mention that wild honey-bees 
can be hunted in any season of the 
year, excepting very early Spring, late 
Fall and Winter. However, I do not 
recommend for the novice the hunting 
of bees in any season other than late 
Summer (usually between July 25th 
and September lst), as the natural 
characteristics of the honey-bee are 
governed by a series of solar changes 
which render the hunting of bees ex- 
tremely difficult in the ultra-early and 
semi-early parts of the year, except 
for those who are well versed in the 
lore of Nature’s school-room. 

But to return: We will assume that 
the bee hunter has, by this time, found 
a field of flowering bloom. Should it 
happen that the time be in August, the 
bulk of the bloom will undoubtedly be 
golden-rod. If there are no _ bees 
“working” the ’rods in the field, the 
bee hunter will do well to follow the 
base of the field, where there may be 
a few scattered pine and evergreen 
trees. Among these set-in trees are 
sure to be found thick clusters of 
golden-rod, over which, with lightning 
speed, skim busy honey-bees. 

And now the bee-box comes into 
play, for the bee hunter is ready to 
start his “line,” The bee-box is held 
in the left hand and with the right 
hand one shutter is thrown open. The 
bee hunter now approaches a golden- 
rod (or other honey-plant) on which 
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plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 
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Raising 
profitable results, 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 


Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 


Island and Hackensack, Minn. 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 
Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 










Squab Book FREE 


™. Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
>, market for 20 years. Make money breeding them. 
‘ Raised in one month. We ship everywhere our fae 
mous breeding stock and supplies. Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
™ PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
602H St., Melrose Highlands, Masse 
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AIREDALE 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing. 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries® are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 


number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 
353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered 
Every man who loves a hound should have this 
book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


169 pages. 
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a honey-bee is seen to be working, and 
the bee-box is held, with the left hand, 
near the blossom of plant and gradual- 
ly brought below the point on the blos- 
soms where the bee is working, in such 
a manner as to bring the portion of 
the blossom bearing the bee directly 
over the open chamber of the bee-box. 
Move slowly and steadily. The right 
hand is now brought up to the shutter 
until the first and second fingers are 
directly under the same (see Photo- 
graph 2), and then with a quick, up- 
ward motion (snap) of the right hand 
the shutter is closed, and one little bee 
of the busy swarm is a temporary 
prisoner. 

The center-slide is now raised and 
the palm of the right hand held over 
the glass shutter covering the chamber 
containing the bee. In a few seconds 
the bee flies into the other chamber 
and the center-slide is then pushed 
down. 


The bee hunter may now, if he so 
desires, catch as many bees, one at a 
time, as he sees fit; raising the center- 
slide, each time, and holding the palm 
of the hand (the right hand for con- 
venience, usually) over the glass shut- 
ter covering the chamber containing 
the last-caught bee. The bee imme- 
diately flies toward the light in the 
other chamber, whereupon the center- 
slide is pushed down, as before. Should 
the bee hunter, at any time, desire to 
transfer the bees back into the cham- 
ber in which they were caught, he has 
merely to place the palm of the hand 
over the glass shutter covering the 
chamber containing bees, raise the cen- 
ter-slide, and, presto! every bee flies 
back into the former chamber. This 
is one of the main advantages of the 
center-slide and it is a boon to the 
would-be hunter. Its other advan- 
tages make themselves prominent in 
the field of actual practice, but as 
these are weighty only as regards the 
individual, it would be needless to set 
forth in an article of this size the 
principals underlying them. 

The bee (or bees) having been 
caught, the bee-box should be placed 
on a spot having an opening around it 
of about fifty feet. (See Potograph 
3.) I generally use a tripod, one of 
my own designs that I made especially 
for use in bee-hunting, upon which to 
place my bee-box (shown in Photo- 
graphs 3, 4 and 5). It has collapsible 
legs and works automatically, thereby 
offering a world of comfort and con- 
venience to its user. But a very good 
tripod can easily be made by pointing 
off, on one end, a green maple (or 
elm) stick which is about five feet in 
length by 1% in. in thickness. The 
other end is split down, in the center, 
to about a third of the length of the 
stick. A strand of wire is then wound 
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around the stick where the split part 
ends, to keep stick from splitting fur- 
ther, and the tripod is made. In use, 
the pointed end of the tripod is pushed 
into the ground far enough to hold 
the weight of the bee-box. The split 
end is then opened far enough to allow 
the bee-box to be pressed down between 
the two split halves and the natural 
spring of the split halves keeps it 
rigid. 

The bee-box having been properly 
placed on the desired spot, the bees 
are allowed to “set” for about five 
minutes, to give them time in which to 
“load up” with syrup, and then at the 
end of the designated time both of the 
glass shutters are thrown open (see 
Photograph 4), and as the bees soar 
out of the box, heavily loaded with 
syrup, the bee hunter should step 
quickly, but steadily, back to a dis- 
tance of about ten feet and make ready 
to “line” the bees as they begin to 
circle (see Photograph 5). 

If the sun is bright and interferes 
with “lining,” it is a great help to 
shade the eves with the palm of the 
hand, or the hat one is wearing. The 
bee hunter should keep his eyes focused 
directly on the bee he is “lining” and 
follow her all through her circling 
until she “lines” and disappears, en- 
veloped in the fathoms of limitless 
space. 

The bee-line is now started, and the 
bee-hunter should be ready to line the 
returning bee (or bees) and prepare to 
move. Before “shifting,” however, the 
bee-hunter should make sure of the- 
direction taken by the bee in lining to 
her hive. If he is not quite sure of 
the course after lining the first bee (in 
the event of there having been more 
than one bee started), he may “line” 
several until he is absolutely certain of 
the course. However, if he has but one 
bee “going,” he must, of necessity, wait 
until she comes back, each time, before 
he can “re-line” her. It is sometimes 
helpful, in certain localities, to start 
a number of bees by maniplating the 
center-slide, but ordinarily, and espe- 
cially for the novice, it is better to 
start but one bee; even if it takes him 
longer to get started, due to his being 
unable to line the bee when she flies 
from the bee-box the first few times. 


But, supposing the bee has been 
properly lined and the bee-hunter pre- 
pared to shift, the bee-box is now 
moved along the course taken by the 
bee in flight to a distance of about 
two hundred feet. The shutters are 
left open. In due time the bee returns, 
loads, and flys forth again; and the 
bee-hunter, having “lined” her as be- 
fore and made sure of the course, 
shifts his box ahead another two hun- 
dred feet or so. 

This is kept up until the bee be- 
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gins to bring other bees back with 
her, sometimes two, sometimes more; 
whereupon the bee-box is left to stand 
until quite a swarm has accumulated 
(usually about an hour’s time is re- 
quired for this), in which case the bee- 
hunter should search the surrounding 
woods in the vicinity along the “line” 
for hollow trees, stumps, logs, etc., in 
an effort to find the hive. 

Bees usually “hive-up” in hollow 
trees; but an ideal bee-tree, one situ- 
ated upon the south side of a rocky 
knoll in a semi-shady, way-side field, is 
quite a rarity. However, should the 
bee hunter find that his bees are hived 
in a tree of this type, with the gather- 
ings of a fruitful honey season at their 
disposal, he need have no fear, for their 
safety is assured. Should the reader 
be interested in the hiving (trans 
ferring) of wild honey bees (removing 
them from their wild abode to the 
domestic hive, which act is a branch of 
apiculture), I have fully explained in 
my complete work on bees the various 
operations embodied in the same. 





Minstrels of the Meadows 
(Continued from page 465) 


the promise of a good day’s shoot, but 
the pipe is put aside unfilled—Hear it? 
Yes, there it goes again! Yelpers! for 
no one can mistake the metallic note 
of the big yellow leg. There they are, 
six of them, in range of the lighthouse 
and heading this way. They are pretty 
high up but in answer to our whistling 
invitation to visit us they make a sud- 
den dive, then on bent wings and legs 
hanging, come beautifully up to the 
stool. We down three of them, I mak- 
ing a bad miss with my second barrel; 
but I soon make up for it by tying a 
big jack curlew up in knots as it tried 
to pass way overhead and he comes 
spinning down with a splash. There 
seems to be a flight of plover on and 
we take heavy toll of a big bunch that 
swing over our stool picking up seven 
of these fine birds. 

The birds kept us busy all morning, 
what with rounding up cripples and 
trying to call other birds in, many of 
which, however, pass too far off with- 
out noticing our stool. But by 11 
o’clock we have forty birds, so feeling 
happy and hungry we open our lunch 
boxes and set to. We were “goin’ 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 





AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
pore eable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
o Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 





The Prices Vary According to Size 


BWM ES ele oie stasis s «9s LO.00 Amiel sda... Let 2 $35.00 
AeGae ee. cet ote ee 20.00 5x 8........60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee that these rugs are the genuine article and we refer to them as to our reliability. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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; on Gallon of Gasoline 
[with Air Friction Carburetor 


e guarantee all other cars nearly double 
present mileage, power and flexibility, 
make hills on high formerly difficult on 
low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, 
marine or stationery engine. Makes old 
cars better than new. Sce wonderful mileage guarantees. 
Ford.......34ml, Chevrolet... .32mi. 
Buick 4... .30ml. MaxwI(25) 30m?. 
Buick 6... .24ml. Nash6.....23mi. 
Hudson. ...20mi. Lincoln 8...17mf. 
Hupp......25mi, § Oakind6...24mi. 9 StdbkrLt6 .23mi. 
Dodge.....28mi, | Overl’d4...32mi, | Cole8.... .17mi. 
If your car is not mentioned here send namo and model for 
particulars and our guarantee on itt AGENTS WANTED 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
‘Anyone who can handle a wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today. 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
1206 Raymond Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 





FORDS 34 Miles 
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20. 
Chalmers... .23 mi. 
Olds.6.....23mi. 
Paige6....20mi. 


Sell TIRES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Wea We want an auto owner in each local- 

= ity to advertise Armour Cords, You can 
' big money and get your own samplo 
ta Tires Free, by seading us orders from friends 
and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
ed. We deliver & collect direct, Pay you daily. 
Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
against Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
Wiig Bruiso, Tread Separation, Blistering 
: and Rim Cut for 12,500 miles, We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
great Special Offer to Agents, and low 
Factory Prices. 


Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 833-A, Duyton, 0. 



















Have you read “Salmon Fishing 
with Fast-Moving Flies’? by Douglas 
Wetmore Clinch? See page 453. 
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SEES EE SE SESE EEDESESE = See saeeeern strong” with the lunch when things 


commenced to happen, as they often do 
J. P. Sauer & Son 


at such times. Gene was busy peeling 
“WORLD FAMOUS” 





the shell from a hard boiled egg, and 
making an excellent job of it, while I 
was contentedly browsing off an apple 
pie in right hand and a bit of cheese 
in left, when without a word or note 
of warning a big bunch of robin snipe 
seemed to arrive from behind, right in 









Sporting Shot Guns 
Sauer-Mauser Rifles 



































i rit the midst of our stool. Egg, pie and 
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pa ruse Automatic Pistols cheese were forgotten, guns grabbed 
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and we were able to stop a few of them 
before they sped off frightened by the 
commotion we had caused. Things 
quieted down a bit after lunch and after 
a stroll to the beach and back I had a 
good hour’s nap. Towards’ three 
o’clock the flight picked up again and 
we had some nice shooting for the rest 
of the afternoon, adding 24 more birds 
to our bag. The sun was just about 
setting when we gathered up our traps 
and with our birds tied in bunches of 
ten or twelve, with a long, tough bit of 
sand grass run through their nostrils, 
we get the little skiff under way ana 
are soon flying homeward over the bay, 
with a free wind. 


ERMID, BARTRAWS Sandpiper, to give it 
RMUD its ornithological name, or, as it has 

always been most generally known, the 

ERMUL upland plover, though not in the strict- 
8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up est sense a game bird, was nevertheless 
9 Days-$96.00 and up much sought after by sportmen about 
Longer ‘Tours in proportion |{{@ Generation ago, partly because it 
All Outdoor Sports came on at an early season when little 
aes Ga One other sport with the gun was to be had 

Sea Gardens, etc. and also very largely I think, with 

ponmuce yeaa ip many, on account of its being a most 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. highly prized morsel when its last 
praises were sung at the dining table. 
Always an extremely shy bird, it was 
very hard to approach on foot near 
enough to shoot, nor have I ever heard 
of its having been killed over decoys as 
are so many of its near and distant re- 
lations of our bays and marshes. Its 
favorite haunts seem to be dry moor- 
land and open rolling land, such as one 
finds near Montauk Point, L. I. In 
former times many of these fine birds 
were also shot on the Hempstead plains 
and at Newport, R. I. The most com- 
mon method employed in their pursuit 
was for the sportsmen to be driven in 
some light wagon, the driver of which 
gradually circled nearer to the game, 
when just as it rose the sportsman 
would hop out and let fly. 

I well remember once walking for an 
entire morning vainly trying to get 
within shot of these birds, which at the 
time were fairly plentiful. I went home 
at noon empty handed, but after lunch 
saddled up a confidential old hunter, 
who didn’t in the least mind the gun, 









For over one hundred and 
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seventy-three years the Stand- 
ard of Quality. These well- 


known guns are once more 


that permanent 
smile— 


so characteristic of Hotel 
Majestic guests—is a tribute 
to perfect satisfaction in all 
the details which make ‘“The 


House of Contentment.” 


The famous Hotel Majestic 
Orchestra whose inimitable 
dance music is familiar to 
millions through radio broad- 
casting —the splendid Art 
Gallery—the luxurious 
Lounge and Ball Rooms— 


These are but externals. The 
indefinable charm of the 
Majestic lies in its atmos- 
phere of well-bred  refine- 
ment, the brilliance and 
gaiety of its social life, and 
the spell of its delightful lo- 
cation—overlooking Central 
Park outs oteethe Citys 
ceaseless roar yet within a 
few minutes of the shops and 
theatres. 


And the vogue of the Ma- 
jestic Hotel Restaurant re- 
flects the superb cuisine 
supervised by M. Edouard 
Panchard—a distinct revela- 
tion in good cheer. 


available to American Sports- 






men. 


















Address SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 





































































No Passports Required—Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


| S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
Ss. S. “Fort St. rort St. George” 


Canadian !2De 
YUISCS ate'seée 


3 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


Leave New York August 2-16-30 via Palatial 
Twin-Screw S. S.“Fort Hamilton” 


SarelAR One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St, N.Y. or Any Local Tourist Agent 



























Special facilities are offered 
for banquets and social 
events 
























Reservations should be made 
in advance whenever 
possible 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
FOLDER No. 15 


Majestic Hotel 
RESTAURANTS 
Two West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 



















UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By Rowland E. Robinson 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was 
a sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, as 
one of the fraternity expressed it, the 
hunters and fishermen of the widely scat- 
tered neighborhood used to meet of eve- 
ning and dull outdoor days “‘to swap lies.’ 





















ti AT Te Cloth, $1.75 |! giieg my pockets with cartridges and 
i Necoahere FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. rode off to the scene of the morning’s 
i Telephone Endicott 1900 221 West 57th Street New Yuk’ NY. fruitless efforts. The first plover I 






marked down I popped off my horse, 
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: 


slipped the bridle over my arm, and 
walking close to the horse’s head kept 
moving in a semi-circular direction 
nearer the bird. This proved very suc- 
cessful as I was only about 35 yards 
off when the plover took to wing and 
was promptly brought to bag.. Pur- 
suing the same tactics with each I 
wound up in the afternoon with a bag 
of ten or twelve of these delicious birds 
and rode home well content with my 
success. 


The upland plover has a plaintive 
eall of two short notes, but I have 
never known them to have been whistled 
down to within shot as are so many true 
plover and bay snipe. At the present 
time I know of no locality in the East 
where the upland plover can be found 
in sufficient numbers to render its pur- 
suit, if not a sport, even an amusing 
pastime. The sportsman of to-day, keen 
on some early shooting must, there- 
fore, select some other game to whet his 
appetite for better things to come as 
the summer fades gradually into au- 
tumn. If, therefore, bent on a little 
early practice he may now have a few 
days rail shooting or prefer the much 
better sport afforded by the shore birds. 


Tee sportsman who does not happen 

to have his own boat and “rig” or 
who does not live near the coast may 
nevertheless enjoy excellent sport of 
this kind by engaging the services of 
anyone of the many professional gun- 
ners who now charge from five to eight 
dollars a day for their services together 
with the necessary boats and decoys. 
Reasonable board with good country 
fare can always be had either with the 
gunners or close at hand. Should one 
not know of some favorite locality and 
dependent upon the time available and 
distance to travel, I would suggest com- 
municating either with Crumb Brothers 
of Oyster, Va. on the Broadwater, north 
of Cape Charles, where excellent sport 
can be had in August and September; 
Eugene A. Jackson, East Quoque, Long 
Island, N. Y. Ren Overton, of the 
same address, or, still farther afield, 
with William Wishart, Wishart’s Point 
Post Office, Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


The September number of 
Forest and Stream will con- 
tain a synopsis of the game 
laws for 1924-5. They will 
be printed in tabulated form, 
and this fact makes them a 
valuable asset to the sports- 
man. We advise you to pre- 


serve your September copy 


for ready reference. Com- 
plete information on _ special 
provisions governing certain 
localities in various states and 
provinces may be had by 
writing the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Scarleting leaves. Bracing air. Cooling tang of early Fall. a 
What atime for Bass and Muskies. Man! They’refulloffight! « 
No month compares with September for fighting fish. They‘ 
leave the deep holes for shallows and weed-beds. Husky, ,--— 
resourceful trouble hunters, hungry and ready to snap at ~ 
sight of plug or spinner. 

Expert fishermen know this. So will you after atry. Write 
for information to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. 


j 
af 


Canadian Pacific 





——CANADA’S WILDS—— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM 


The most unique camp in Amer- 
ica, in the best big game and fish 
country —the Lake 
water-shed of Nova Scotia. 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami | 


Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp 
with every comfort in the heart of four million acres 
virgin forest—I502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for 
booklets. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. O,, Ont. 


Rossignol 
The 


home of Jo Kose the famous 


“Gide” 





MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County, 


HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario 


If you have never fished in Hastings you have never fished 
before. Fishing is sure great this season and if you. wish 
to spend the finest vacation in your history amid scenic 
splendors unrivalled, and the finest, friendliest people, 
COME TO HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario. Fine motor 


Nova Scotia 








roads, a few hours ride from TORONTO or MONTREAL 
to BELLEVILLE. Good railway accommodation. Real 
hotels. Fishing and hunting paradise, mostly virgin terri- 
tory. WM. H. NUGENT, County Publicity Commissioner. 


CELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 








‘BURLINGTON 
WNOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $252 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50S TO $192 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER$1590 
APSA SOREL CO 





RED ROCK RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING 


Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone 
National Park, July, August and September. Guaranteed 





trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and_ tents. 
Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to 
November 15th, Bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep. 
Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 
western manner. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 


References furnished. Rates on application. 
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000 Island Hous 


— 


Alexandria Bay, N.Y, 


ADVANTAGES 





The Largest and Best 
Conducted Hotel in the 
Thousand Islands. 

A Resort Different Than 
Others and Noted for Its 
High Class Clientele. 























20 
822000050 


99c000 


For Many Years Ownership Management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Illustrated Book with Road Maps Free 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
Iree sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan 





















WANTED 


A copy of “Canoe & Boat Build- 
ing for Amateurs,” with plans by 
W. P. Stephens. Published 1885. 


Quote price. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., Book Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 































GENUINE COLTS 
REVOLVER, cal.38 
ARMY SPECIAL 


S 
doubleaction,swingout ~ - 
cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW. Superior to foreign 
made imitations. Price $18.45. Web - 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
loops 45 cents. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S. Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. 
Weight, 8 pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 
inches. Turned down bolt handle. Special price, 
$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
cart. Belt, 40 cents. Reference catalog, 372 pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2centstamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
dusiness men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 





DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 





Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 


son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enciose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. L., N. 





ONLY 48 SETTERS AND POINTERS FOR 
sale. 20 females, $25 males, 4 months. Must 
suit purchaser. Also coon hounds, beagles, aire- 
dales. Will ship C. O. D. on approval. Express 
guaranteed. Wire my expense. W. M. King, 
Poindexter, Ky. 





GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken, imported and American specimens, 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague Sv., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER 
puppies from best blood and shooting strains. W. 
E. Blanchard, Eastport, Me. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 
—Beautifully marked and bred from finest shoot- 
ing stock. Sire and dam both registered in Field 
pee Stud Book, J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, 
ai 

















IRISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped March. Sire, Mike McKnight, dam, a 
real Irish setter. Mike is the sire of champion 
Hubbards Max. These are real Irish setters at $380 
each. All papers. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS—FROM BEST 
British and American stock. Aran Kennels, Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, Can. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPS, 
eligible registration. For particulars write R. C. 
Stevens, Homer, N. Y. 














AIREDALES 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred-page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobiles guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc, Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


AIREDALE BROCD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 














CHESAPEAKES 


BUY A CHESAPEAKE AND SAVE THE 
cripples. Several litters of puppies whelped from 
high class thoroughly broke sires and dams, Prices 
reasonable, Dogs at stud. Lakeside Chesapeake 
Kennels, Taylor & Orr, Props., Clear Lake, Iowa. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


L 








CHESAPEAKES — PUPS AND GROWN 
dogs from very best registered working parents. 
Priced right. Dr. F. J. Murphy, 624 Selby Ave., 
St, Paul, Minn. 


BROKEN MALE ON TRIAL. 
two to 10 months old. All registered. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


PUPPIES 
Dr. Pink, 





: HOUNDS 


“HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers 


count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


September forms close August Ist. 


Remittanc* must be enclosed with order. 





HOUNDS (Continued) 


Se ale ee ee 

TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn, 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. . 


a 
COON HOUNDS, $40. FOX HOUNDS, $35. 
Trial, C. O. Dy, Circulars. Kaskaskia, Herrick, Ill. 


BEXTRAGEWEHREL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 

2 ee, 

PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


Se I I cr i a 

COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mc- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


COON HOUND PUPS FROM CLASSY 
cooners, natural treers, $5 each, satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Carl Montgomery, Memphis, Mo. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


























BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F. 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


FOR SALE—MALE PUP. FEMALE BRED 
to field winner. At stud, Peggies Dan (ch. Dan 
Patch, Toms Peggie). Jas. Whelan, Loraine St., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


—FTFTOTHTSROHEHTEHTEe—omnmnowuDaao—0naaeeaeaeaeaee ——: . 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 











WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
Thirty-fours years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent reterences. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


POLICE PUPS AND GROWN _ DOGS. 
Shipped anywhere. Registerable. Strongheart 
breeding. Write. Karnak Kennels, Canby, Ore. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial, Catalogue ten cents. 


IRISH AND AMERICAN SPANIEL PUPS. 
ener D. shipment. John Resheske, Redgranite, 
is. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds a spe- 
cialty. Will send anywhere on trial. Catalog free. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


POLICE PUPS FOR SALE, ALWAYS. 
par iglegy McMullock, Cooperstown, Box 363, 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 








spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 

AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS. PUPS 


priced to sell now, also English Beagles, registered, 
Aurora, Mo. 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 


27c; % dollar size, 58c; Eagle cent and catalog, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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In writing to 


LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALLER DECOY 
ducks; best callers on earth. $2 to $5 each. P. C. 
Stephens, Columbus, Kans, 


COON AND COMBINATION TREE 
pognds, 20 days’ trial. C. Scott, S-105, Sedalia, 
y. 














SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


RAISE RING-NECK PHEASANTS. THESE 
beautiful birds are in great demand and are much 
more profitable than ordinary poultry. They are 
very hardy, good layers, and easily raised. Get 
particulars and prices of breeding stock. Possum 
Hollow Gamefarm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 

















DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT DUCKS. PROVIDE NATURAL 
foods, Wild Rice, Wild Celery, etc. Write for 
free interesting folder. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
271-H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond Plants and 
Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ee Se ee 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owners buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication, Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 





ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPERVIS- 
ing gunsmith, Have worked with the best London 
makers and can handle the finest work. Refer by 
permission to Dr. Chas. Heath and others. Address 
Gunsmith, care Forest and Stream. 


FORESTER, GAME KEEPER, UNDER- 
stands reforesting, raising pheasants, training dogs, 
also good valet and masseur, ten years experience 
in Germany. American citizen seeks position. 
Gebauer, 118 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 














HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 8 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for free booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





RESORTS 


BASS AND MUSKALONGE FISHING. 
Charles Meakins, writer and authority on Bass 
and Muskalonge fishing, can accommodate two or 
four fishermen (men only) during the months 
of July and August, at his bungalow on Buck- 
horn Lake. Mr. Meakins will personally supervise 
the fishing and the guests will have the use of 
canoes, etc., while the most reliable guides will be 
at the command of the guests. This fishing lodge 
is in the heart of twenty other lakes that are 
accessible and the bass and ‘‘Lunge’’ fishing is 
the best on the continent. Good auto roads to 
the door. Write for particulars to Chas. Meakins, 
Hall’s Bridge, P. O., Ontario, Canada. 





Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


LAND AND REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ACRE 
hunting preserve. Address Box 565, Rocky Mount, 








FOR SALE—80 ACRES UNIMPROVED 
land in Ogemaw County, Mich., $1,500. Suitable 
for fur farming or agricultural purposes. Easy 
terms. Frank Wheeler, 2178 Gilbert Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE — PECONIC 
Bay, 60 acres, mile of water front. Dwelling and 
out-buildings. Large shade trees and cleared land. 
Best fishing and gunning. Great bargain! Daniel 
M. Gerard, 1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Phone Penn, 6714. 


FOR SALE—1,960 ACRES, CONSIDER- 
able timber, in heart of Northern Michigan game 
and fish region. Desirable opportunity for club 
to acquire large acreage in good game territory. 
Bargain price and terms to responsible buyer. 
The Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich. 








FOR SALE—520 ACRES IN HEART OF 
fish and game region of Northern Michigan. 
Easily accessible yet isolated as to surroundings. 
Contains beautiful lake well stocked with bass, 
perch and other game fish, and near famous Au 
Sable river with its rainbow and brown trout 
fishing. Land well wooded with maple, birch, oak 
and pine, with good deer, partridge, fox and 
rabbit hunting. An ideal layout for private game 
and fishing preserve. $15 per acre, reasonable 
payment and time. Write, H. J. Markham, c/o 
Alpena National Bank, Alpena, Mich. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely hand-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOR SALE— AN UNUSUALLY FINE 
Moose head in perfect condition. Suitable for 
lodge or club rooms. Address Moosehead, care 
Forest and Stream. 


LIVE ALLIGATOR, 11 IN. LONG, BARK- 
ing already, will make unique pet. Full directions. 
Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


FINE TANNED ALLIGATOR SKIN, HEAD 
and feet, is splendid decoration for den, $10, Fine 
mountain lion and other skins. Albert Gerlach, 
New Orleans, La. 


SECRET OF CATCHING FISH—A SINGLE 
chemical mixed with any bait. $1.00. Further 
particulars for stamp. Vedderien, Box 121 
Paterson Station, Baltimore, Md. 








NEW 8-POWER IMPORTED BINOCULARS, 
guaranteed — satisfactory. Only $27.50. Chas. 
Durso, 25 Mulberry, New York City. 


GENUINE HUDSONS BAY BLANKETS, 
canvas goods, gas camp stoves, thermos bottles, 
jugs, ete. Save money. Factory shipments. 
Pamphlets 4 cents. Theodore Langguth, Boise, 
Idaho. 


15% 
lines. 
stamp for samples. 
Ill. 








DISCOUNT ON ALL SILK FISH 
A dandy 25-yd. line, 17 lbs. test, Tic. Send 
Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, 


ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. BLUEPRINT 
list free. Wee-Show-U Co., Western Market, 
Detroit, Mich. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR GINSENG. 
Stamp. T. R. Woodford, Philippi, W. Va. 








Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Presto 
Conn. 


eet 


. if von Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
~his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5o'cents The Dent Medicine Co.,"yhy** 





















DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. 


The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’’ ‘You can 
pay more but you can’t get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Turnpike, N. J. 


YQ alll,.7 








=| VO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how tog 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















In writing to 








Wire-haired pointing Griffen 


Dinks, a Natural Bird Dog 


about the prowess of a hunting 
dog, I think of Dinks. 

I was living in New Orleans at that 
time and was in the habit of shooting 
quail and snipe whenever and wherever 
I could find the birds in greatest num- 
bers. Between a friend and myself 
there was the very strongest sort of 
rivalry. He had pointers and I did my 
shooting over setters exclusively, trim- 
ming them up to suit the character of 
the country. 

In the open work where there were 
no thorn hedges the pointer held his 
own pretty well, but when it came to 
close work among the Cherokee rose 
brakes my setters had the marked ad- 
vantage. They were protected by their 
thick hair and would go where the 
gamest pointer would flinch. Conse- 
quently I cleaned up with great regu- 
larity whenever we hunted together. 

While he took his medicine pretty 
well I could tell from his face, which 
would go red whenever my old setter 
took up the work where the thorns were 
thickest, that he didnt relish it at 
heart, and I was wondering how long 
it would be before he would give up the 
strain of Canadian pointers he was 
breeding and admit that the setter was 


Feo time I hear a man brag 





after all the only dog for a mixed 
country. 


Gs morning this man entered my 

office and displayed a telegram 
from a man in Magnolia, Miss., invit- 
ing him to come up for a few days at 
the quail and to bring a friend along 
with him. The wire concluded with the 
information that it would be unneces- 
sary to bring dogs. That rather got 
me riled, and I wanted to know who the 
man was who sent the wire and what 
sort of dogs he thought we had in Loui- 
siana. My friend said the sender of 
the despatch was a country storekeeper 
who bought cotton for him in that dis- 
|trict and that he would be content to 
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leave his dogs at home if I would do 
the same. 

It didn’t take me long to declare my 
belief that the State of Mississippi con- 
tained no such dog's as mine and that I 
would take old Dasher and his son Tony 
along, if only to show the natives what 
we could boast of in the way of well 
broken dogs, fast, stanch and bird 
finders every minute of the day. 

We made the appointment to leave 
the Crescent City the following Sunday 
afternoon, so as to be on the grounds 
and in readiness for Monday morning. 
Our Mississippi sportsman met the 
train, took us to his house, where we 
had supper and swapped hunting 
stories till it was time to go to bed. My 
dogs were duly admired, but the store- 
keeper said never a word about the 
material he intended using in the field, 
and I rather thought that my fine brace 
took the shine off what he had to show 
and that he was a bit diffident about 
exhibiting his home-bred and country 
broken dogs. 


Nees morning when the wagon came 

round from the livery stable to 
convey us into the country there was 
the sorriest looking dog your imagina- 
tion could possibly conjure up running 
at the heels of the horse, and I laughed 
as I caught sight of him. This dog 


, looked as though life had been one con- 


tinual struggle with fate since the days 
of puppyhood. He was unlike any dog 
I had ever seen. 

Mongrel wouldn’t fit him at all. He 
was off color to begin with, a sort of 
flea bitten grey, his face was scarred, 
and his ears were nicked by the fangs 
of other dogs. There was, however, a 
workmanlike look about his short 
coupled body and there was a play of 
muscle when he moved that would have 
delighted an artist. 

The most conspicuous part of his 
makeup, however, was a stub tail about 
the length of your index finger. That 
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tail was eloquent. It was never still, 
and I was told afterward that it was 
never more active than when the owner 
was engaged in battle. 

Our host having invited us to climb 
in, I asked where his bird dogs were. 
My own had been snugly stored away 
in a bed of clean straw under the back 
seat. 

“Oh, I thought I wouldn’t risk show- 
ing mine against yours,” was the coun- 
tryman’s reply as he picked up the 
reins preparatory to starting. 

I gave my New Orleans friend an I 
told you so! look and felt that pride of 
ownership which somehow is most 
satisfying when the matter of good 
hunting dog's or horseflesh is concerned. 

It was a remarkably fine bird coun- 
try, in fact the vicinity of Magnolia at 
the present time is very hard to beat; 
and we didn’t have to drive far before 
we came to cover that was promising. 
A small boy had been brought along to 
take charge of the team and the lun- 
cheon, and we made our preparations 
to shoot straight across an extensive 
cotton plantation which we were as- 
sured belonged to a man with whom our 
friend was on very good terms. The 
boy was to walk the horses and meet 
us at a fork in the road. 

The first thing I noticed when I had 
loaded my sixteen bore was the mongrel 
that had galloped under the wagon, 
his nose in close proximity to the 
horse’s heels the four or five miles we 
had driven. He wasn’t even panting 
after that run and his muscles stood 
out in ridges. 

There was a look of eager expectancy 
in his wistful eyes as he saw the 
preparations for the chase, and when 
we struck into the cotton field, with its 
furrows and ditches boot top high, with 
ragweed and other cover for quail, he 
was right at his master’s heels. My 
pair in answer to a wave of the hand 
were off like a pair of racehorses. 
Then something happened. 

Go on, there, Dinks! he continued. 

My dogs were well in advance, cut- 
ting up the territory in field trial 
fashion. That ugly cur sprang for- 
ward at the word of command, and the 
way he quartered right and left made 
me stare. That tail was busier than 
ever and his head was up in the air 
searching for body scent like a field 
trial champion. 

In two minutes he worked to the left 
and entered an old ditch, roading 
stealthily in the manner some of our 
best dogs have when the scent is warm 
and he was certainly the picture of 
business and caution combined. 


‘Dinks has ’em!” said the country- 
man with finality, and one pair work- 
ing back caught sight of the mongrel, 
stanch as a rock, motionless as a statue, 
save for his tail, which moved as 
though palsied. 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK $ 8 NEW JERSEY 





English Setters, P ointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
EeOs Re esvAcLcE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


wnt 


can 2 | 


HEALTH “ROOD ) 7" DOGS: 


DOG BISCUIT KIBBLED BISCUIT 
RATION PUPPY MEAL 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us dealers name and 10} to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 
trial package of each product. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. | 


DEPT. 772 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 




























Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* 7 . * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

puppies will make splendid dogs afield and ean be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 

C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOODS and FEEDING 


By J. Z. RINE 


Now Ready for Distribution, One of the Most Useful 
and Instructive Books Ever Given to the Dog Fancier 
on the Common Sense and Scientific Way to 


FEED YOUR DOG 


oe Health, Bone, Muscle, Flesh, Strength, General 
Condition, Special Instructions for Stud Dogs, Brood 
Matrons and Puppies. The first volume of ‘““KENNEL 
KRAFT” is the one book of the lifetime for the 
cwher of a dog, either kennel or private. Send for 


prospectus. 
ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 
205 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for free sample copy of Field and Fancy and 
Special trial subscription including “‘“FOODS 
AND FEEDING.’’ 








Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 





$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 






Mohawk’s Romance 60043—-A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


Pe UA 
Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 








“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, . - - ~ Illinois 














A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


form. 
dogs, 


Leaves no after-effects such 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 
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Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and oy fl 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address rich 


blue ink, on both paper and en- 


printed in beautiful, 


velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. 


Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not 


Order today! 


| ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


more than satisfied. 











Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to y 
Greater Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes Jess space thanatray. Sent FREE trial, 


age 











ROSS-Gould Co 
309 N. 10th 
sT, LOUIS 


Sawa ee 


A Maing me: 


iba help aa increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
poate peprcanecsivg) Cusfomerss 

Cou and prices are give 
ehouentes of different! Mailing iste 


a ogi Sretund't 5 Feneh 
Ross.could Co at St. Louis 
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My dogs backed beautifully, but I 
confess I didn’t feel much elation as I 
lined up with the others for a shot at 
covey rise. The birds were scattered 
apparently, for Dinks never budged 
when his owner walked passed him and 
put up half a dozen busy fellows that 
did their best to get away. 

There was a big bevy scattered all 
along that ditch and my dogs had to 
play second fiddle to that stub-tailed 
phenomenon, for that’s what he was. I 
got one look at my friend as Dinks 
picked them up one by one and I saw 
how neatly I had walked into the trap 
he had laid for me. 

It wouldn’t be stretching the truth a 
particle to say that Dinks put it all 
over my high-bred fellows. He had the 
advantage of hunting territory with 
which he was familiar and it was balm 
for me that evening when my friend 
told me after we had gone to bed that 
all dogs looked alike to Dinks, field 
trial winners fresh from their conquests 
had come to Magnolia and been taken 
into camp as handily as mine had. 

I tried to find out something about 
him and his breeding and offered $250 
for him after I got home and thought 
over the wonderful performance I had 
seen. It wasn’t a fluky first day’s work 
either, for we stayed three days and 
hunted every day, and Dinks was al- 
ways the same. His father was a dog 
that was popularly supposed to be a 
“dropper,” as they term a dog that is a 
cross between the pointer and setter 
type, while his mother was just plain 
dog. Dinks was nobody’s dog in par- 
ticular, but made his home with first 
one man and than another in Magnolia, 
grateful for any kind words which 
came his way. 

He was a natural bird dog, and the 
storekeeper who claimed him as his own 
and who wrote me that I hadn’t enough 
money to buy him said that the boys 
around town used to find him on the 
outskirts of the municipality working 
industriously as soon as the season for 
quail came along. 

They told a lot of ‘yarns about Dinks, 
and I was ready to believe any and all 
of them after what I knew of him. One 
was to the effect that on one occasion 
while a group of Northerners were 
shooting at Magnolia, Dinks pointed a 


bevy of quail from a wagon as it was. 


being driven to town after a day’s 
shooting. 

Our old friend the storekeeper noticed 
Dinks showing uneasiness, and he in- 
sisted on stopping the horses. It is re- 
cited that Dinks thereupon, standing in 
the wagon, pointed the birds by the 
roadside, and subsequently retrieved 
the two quail which were shot when the 
covey flushed in the gloaming. If you 
don’t believe what I’m telling ‘you 
about Dinks ask Charlie Lewis, Sidney 
Ranlett, Charlie Tatham, Norvin Har- 
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ris or any of the other old fellows wh 
knew him and marvelled as I did at hi 
ways. 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition 
(Continued from page 488) 


stick and rag draw the vinegar back 
and forth through the shell, holding 
the base well down in the vinegar, so 
that it will be forced in and out 
through the primer pocket. Then they 
should be immediately placed in an-— 
other vessel’ of clear water and 
scrubbed again with swab stick and 
a clean rag. Then they should be 
dried on the outside by using a dry 
cloth, and the inside should again be 
rubbed out with stick and dry rag, 
and then be put in a warm place to 
dry. You will find by this process 
that your shells wil be as bright and 
clean as when new, a very essential 
thing. This use of vinegar, however, 
will not be necessary if you always 
clean your shells immediately after 
shooting, as stated above, omitting the 
vinegar process. Great care should 
be taken never to allow your shells to 
be put in too hot a place for drying, 
or they may be ruined. Shells will, of 
course, deteriorate with use, and should 
be replaced by new ones as soon as 
any defect is found in them if you 
expect to get perfect accuracy, for I 
warn you that you must stick to the 
text that only perfect conditions will 
produce perfect results. 

Everyone is familiar with the com-— 
ponent parts that enter into the con- 
struction of a loaded rifle shell. And 
yet very few have ever made a careful 
enough study of these parts to be able 
to put them together so as to obtain 
the best possible results. (I am speak- 
ing now of black powder and lead 
bullet shells). The instructions given 
by the manufacturers of reloading 
tools in regard to the casting of bul- 
lets, when followed, will produce satis- 
factory results. There is, however, | 
one suggestion that might help the 
trouble that a great many have in 
getting perfect bullets. The bullet 
moulds are often made to fit so tight 
that the air has no chance to escape 
when the lead enters at the top, and 
the pressure of the air keeps the 
lead from filling the grooves properly. 
This, however, can be overcome by 
cutting a small groove about the size 
of a small needle, on both sides of the 
mould, from where the point of the 
bullet comes “out,” being careful to 
have the grooves on both sides match. 
Bullets should usually be cast twenty 
to one, that is, twenty pounds of lead 
to one of block tin or babbitt metal. 
This, however, will not be right for 
those guns having shallow grooves, or 
greater twist, which will require 
harder bullets, 
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SEPTEMBER 25 CENTS 


PORTSMEN the world over will 
welcome this new Winchester 
rifle, chambered for three of the 

most popular hunting and target car- 
tridges ever developed. 


The Winchester Model 53 is built 
for shooting all kinds of game from 
squirrels to deer. Though light, it is 
powerful, steady and sure. Note the 
graceful, slender, tapering nickel-steel 
barrel, combining light weight and 
strength. Its splendid balance and feel 
can be appreciated only through actual 
handling. 

We have chosen for the Winchester 
Model 53, the action used in our 
Model 92, the most successful gun ever 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 










made to shoot .25-20, .32 and .44 WCF 
cartridges. 


Model 53 Specifications 


Weighs 514 to 61% lbs. according to caliber. 

Cartridges: .25-20 WCF, .32 WCE (.32-20), 
.44 WCE (.44-40). 

Barrel: Nickel steel, 22 inches long. 

Rear Sight: Flat top with elevator. 

Front Sight: Lyman gold bead. 

Butt Stock: Shotgun type with butt plate 
scored to prevent slipping from shoulder. 

Solid-Frame Gun: 6 cartridges in magazine, 1 
in chamber. 

Takedown Gun: 7 cartridges in magazine, 
1 in chamber. 


See this new gun at your Winchester 
dealer’s. Take it along for a bigger 
bag when you take your next trip 
into the woods. 
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KINGFISHER extra Strength 
Waterproof—Braided up very 
close and firm: possesses maxi- 
mum strength and wear; sufh- 
ciently pliable for casting. Im- 
pregnated with soft durable 
waterproofingcompound. Ideal 
for general use and trolling. 
Solid black in color. 25 yds. on 
card, 4 connected—100 yds. in 
box. Price per 100 yds.—14 lb. 
test, $3.50; 17 lb. test, $4.00; 25 
Ib. test, $5.00; 28 lb. test, $6. 2D; 
35 lb. test, $6.75. 


No. 7 B “Blue Grass’? Reel — Nickel 
silver: quadruple multiplier, with 
click. Double handle. New patented 
oil caps, adjustable but not detach- 
able. Spiral gears, steel pivots and 
stud; diameter end plate, 2 in.; diam- 
eter spool head, 1% in.; : length’ spool, 
15g in. Four bars only, more room 
for the angler’s thumb, Price, $20.00. 



















No. 30 “Bristol” 
Pocket Bait-Cast- 
ing Rod. Four 
joints and new 
type double cork handle 
for easily spooling line. De- 
tachable finger hook; new angle 
agate-casting top, one narrow agate- 
casting guide and two of nickel silver. 
Lengths, 4%, 5 and 5% ft. Weight, about 
7oz. Price, $10.00. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘Stoel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 











For More Fun 
and More Fish 


~choose these three 


After a man has done real fishing several 
times he realizes what an important role his 
tackle plays. He stops experimenting with 
rods, reels and lines and picks those which 
he knows by reputation will give him the 
most fun and will catch the most fish. 













We consider it a source of pride that for 
years so many of the really best fishermen 
of the country always have demanded 
— Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fish- 
ing Lines. These men are past the experi- 
mental stage. When they fish, they expect 
to catch fish. 










Sent free upon request — Bristol, Meek and 
Kingfisher Catalogs. Every man who loves 
fishing should have these tackle guides. 








THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


229 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Munufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal, 












It will identify you. 
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The Twenty Gauge on Ducks 


How the Fascination of the Small Bore Claimed Father and Son 


[Tt shall be the tale of one who 
from a 20 gauge standpoint was 
lost but now is found, who from 
a skeptic of the possibilities of the 
small bore as against the larger, be- 
came a proselyting convert, and who 
typifies in his own experience that 
prophecy of the millennium. “And a 
little child shall lead them.” It 
shall also be a tale within a tale, 
for it was in the leading of a 
little child along the path he 
should tread with a gun on his 
shoulder, the writer’s gun was 
changed on the way from a 
twelve to twenty; so beginning 
at the beginning: 

The first and only boy arrived 
at true hunter’s time in the grey 
dawn of an April morning. 
When I stood at that little bed 
and caught the full meaning of 
the life placed in my care and 
the vista opened of days along 
streams and in marsh and for- 
est, camp fire nights after the 
chase, with the companion God had 
given me, that mine and mine alone, 
should be the task of teaching that boy 
to hunt and fish, and in the right way. 

I am a strong believer in firmly im- 
planting the idea of success in the mind 
of anyone undertaking a new task. 
Right at the start the beginner’s men- 
tal attitude should be shaped so as to 
consider failures only temporary halts 
on the way to ultimate success. 


E showed his hunting instinct by 

his early love of popguns and toy 
pistols, and even that early in the game 
I began to teach him never to point the 
muzzle of his popgun or pistol at any- 
one, for in the muzzle of a gun lay its 
danger. His first shooting with a 
twenty-two rifle was from a rest until 
bull’s-eyes became a matter of habit, 
and then off-hand shooting simply con- 
tinued the bull’s-eye habit. Step by step 
he was taught how to handle his gun, 
how and when to shoot, and many is 
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appeals to you. 
that class 
centers on the sixteen. 


By E. W. EHMANN 


the time I chuckled inwardly when my 
own peculiarities and mannerisms were 
faithfully reproduced in that “Chip of 
the old block.” Oh, the teaching of 
that young idea to shoot surely was a 
labor of love. 

When he was ten we started shooting 
ducks together, he using the twenty- 


Perhaps you are already a twenty-gauge 
enthusiast or perchance the twelve-bore ap- 


we feel sure you are going to enjoy this tale, 
not only because it has to do with wing- 
shooting arms, but also because, woven into 
the fabric of what might easily have been a 
technical article, there enters the tempering 
influence of a father’s relation to his son. 





two and taking those that lit on the 
water within range, and we shot one 
season together under those conditions. 
He had been shooting my own twenty- 
two and the time had now come for his 
next birthday present to be his own rifle 
and he looked forward with delight and 
impatience for the day to dawn. 

In the meanwhile I had been sizing 
him up for something more effective on 
ducks than the twenty-two, and so de- 
cided to change that program and sur- 
prise him with a single barrel Iver- 
Johnson twenty gauge shotgun, and 
here is where the twenty comes into the 
picture. 


HAT morning he took up the pack- 

age with every faculty expectant on 
finding a twenty-two rifle, and when he 
fully realized that in his hands was his 
first shotgun, the rapturous hug I got 
was worth about a million tail wags of 
a high-priced bird dog, for it is a sad 
comment on our parentage that we 


Again, you may belong to 
of sportsmen whose admiration 
Regardless of your 
belief in what constitutes the ideal shotgun, 


spend hours of patient time and take in- 
finite pains in the training of a bird dog 
and leave the hunting education of the 
boy as a matter which will somehow 
take care of itself. 

He began his training on wing shoot- 
ing on tin cans tossed into the air with 
a load planned with so light a recoil 
that a change from the rifle to 
the shotgun would have no ad- 
verse effect on his shooting. We 
could find no such light loads on 
the market, so persuaded the 
factory to load the shells we 
wanted. “Now Bud,” I said, 
“remember ‘you will have to 
miss a lot of cans and keep on 
missing until you begin to hit 
them, but remember you are go- 
ing to hit them, and some day 
you will find it will be hard to 
miss them.” That day came 
quickly. We began by shooting 
a load of 1% Dupont by % 
ounce No. 7 shot, this load prov- 
ing very effective for practice, 
but so light that at twenty-five to thirty 
yards that it would not drive shot 
through one side of atin can. We shot 
this load during the first summer; about 
a month before the opening of the duck 
season, changing to 1% ounce Dupont 
by %’s No. 7 shot, and then keeping 
the same powder charge, but changing 
the shot to No. 6; it was a proud young- 
ster who took his place beside dad in 
a double blind with his first shotgun 
on the opening day of the duck season. 


AGAIN following along my ideas of 

his training, his first shot that 
morning was held up until a duck lit 
on the water about twenty-five yards 
distant, and careful instructions given 
as to aim. He was in transports of de- 
light over the success of that first shot 
on his first duck with a shotgun. That 
same shot was again duplicated until 
he had killed three birds on the water, 
and with his confidence in himself fully 
established, he was given permission to 
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Seen thru the cattails, an evening flight of ducks 


try wing shots. His result of that 
morning’s shoot was a total of eighteen 
birds, fifteen on the wing; but far above 
that result was the conviction firmly 
implanted in his mind, he could hit any 
duck flying at any angle, and with a 
few finishing touches I could see that 
his wing shooting education was prac- 
tically complete. 


AFTER the first shoot the load was 

changed to 2 drams Dupont by %’s 
ounce No. 6 shot and that load used 
for the balance of the. season. 

He kept track of his kills by putting 
one of his empty shells into a box for 
each duck. On his fourth shoot he 
showed fifty-five shells for twenty-six 
ducks, all out of the air, and when I 
realized that was done by a boy eleven 
years of age with a single barrel twenty 
gauge, standing beside a hunter who 
had shot ducks for over thirty years, 
my paternal pride and later accounts 
of that performance did not go quite 
so far as to mention how many shells 
dad had used to down his twenty-five. 
It was beginning to loom on the distant 
horizon that dad would have to look to 
his shooting laurels, and that the 
“Chip” would soon be giving the “Old 
block” some shooting pointers. 

There was never a thought in either 
the boy’s or my mind but that he would 
shoot a twelve just as soon as he had 
the weight and age to handle it. We 
both considered the twenty as simply a 
gun with which to learn wing shooting 
and would be cast aside just as soon 
as possible for the twelve. It later ap- 


peared that while teacher was applying 
the psychology of ultimate success to 
his pupil, the little single barrel twenty 
was getting in some psychology of its 
own. We both began to notice and com- 
ment on some of the remarkable shots 
made by the twenty even with the light 
loads we first used. His first shots, 
and in fact all of his first shooting, was 
at birds at from twenty-five to thirty 
yards, all of the longer distance birds 
being assigned to the twelve. Occasion- 
ally, however, he would slip out from 
under instructions when flocks would 
come in, and blaze away, and even then 
I noticed how often the little short- 
barreled twenty, with its light load, 
would kill a duck as clean as a twelve 
at equal distance. 

The close of that season found him 
pleading for a double barrel, for his 
handicap of one shot was so evident on 
one hand and his shooting so good on 
the other, that we both decided his next 
Christmas present should be another 
twenty gauge—a double barrel. Again 
we both agreed that this should only be 
a gun to tide over a year or two at the 
utmost until the twelve would be his 
final gun. The gun selected was an 
Ithaca 20 gauge, 28 inch barrel, right 
modified, left full choke. 


ROM the beginning of the next duck 
season until Christmas he shot the 
single barrel. The load for the new gun 
was increased to a standard 2%, drams 
Dupont by % ounce No. 6 shot, and 
then things happened. 
It must be remembered that all of 





Bud’s first shotgun, an Iver Johnson single 20 gauge 





our shooting had been done in double 
blinds, which are the rule on the 
writer’s preserve. Hence all of his 
shooting had been at my side and under 
my supervision. 


HAT morning with the new gun and 

the new load, I was amazed at the 
way he brought down bird after bird, 
taking his chances shot for shot and 
range for range, making clean kills 
just as often and just as far as the 
twelve. That morning’s performance 
was so impressive, I resolved to try the 
boy’s gun for a morning’s shoot at the 
first opportunity. That test was made 
on shots figured with due regard to the 
supposed limitations of distance in a 
twenty. The result prompted another 
trial, this time at any and all ranges to 
see just how far the gun could reach. 
Any hunter who has shot ducks most 
of his life just naturally won’t ask im- 
possible shots of his gun, but that morn- 
ing I poked the gun at birds I would 
have passed up every time with the 
twelve. 


That morning’s shoot caused me to 
bid good-bye forever to the twelve and 
I have been shooting an Ithaca twenty 
gauge ever since. This, therefore, is 
the history of one hunter’s conversion 
from twelve gauge duck shooting to a 
twenty and will be Exhibit A in the 
case at hand. 

Now, listen further: that was three 
years ago. The evidence to be sub- 
mitted will be thirty years of duck 
shooting with the twelve as against 
three years with the twenty. Hardly a 
fair test you will say, but wait a min- 
ute. I have whispered into the left ear 
of ye Editor how many ducks this little 
twenty gauge Ithaca has dropped in 
those three years, and while he is honor 
bound not to reveal the exact figure, he 
will tell you the number shows unques- 
tionably a more than fair test of the 
comparative shooting qualities of the 
twenty as against the twelve. 


We shoot ducks in the rice fields of 
California, and it is a poor shooter that 
can’t get his limit of twenty-five before 
noon. The writer shoots ducks as some 
men play golf, so you have your own 
guess as to the result of three years’ 
shooting under such conditions. My 
experience with the twenty on ducks as 
against the twelve shows two outstand- 
ing advantages in favor of the smaller 
bore. 


THE very first impression made by 

the twenty was its extreme light- 
ness and ease of handling. It seemed 
almost like pointing a finger at the 
bird. Due to this lightness and ease 
in handling there was immediate im- 
provement in hits on fast flying birds. 
Straight overhead shots that have al- 
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ways been difficult were made with 
comparative ease. It was plainly evi- 
dent that the gun obeyed the impulse 
more readily and the psychological mo- 
ment of pressing the trigger found the 
gun on the bird in a more deadly way 
than with the twelve. In other words, 
I could hit birds cleaner and easier 
with the twenty than with the twelve. 


PEAKING of the ease in handling 

the twenty, the other day for the 
first time in three years I took the old 
twelve out of its case and when I hefted 
that cannon to my shoulder and sighted 
down those two lengths of sewer pipe, 
I wondered how that old siege gun could 
ever have accounted for a double on 
Teal. 

I have noticed at every shot from 
the twenty, there is in the back of my 
head, so to speak, a thought that the 
twenty will not fill the air so full of 
shot as the twelve, therefore, there 
must be more care exercised in the aim. 
Again, in other words, the twenty just 
naturally makes you more careful in 
the way you hold and shoot. This we 
will admit is something greatly to be 
desired. A gun that will so affect the 
subconscious mind as to make the 
shooter exercise more care in his shots, 
will result in cleaner kills, cut out to 
a great extent the attempts to kill long 
range birds and, therefore, less wounded 
birds. In a nutshell, that’s a long step 
toward game conservation. I really be- 
lieve, in this effect of the small bore on 
the subconscious mind lies the secret 
of the clean way in which the twenty 
downs its ducks. 

Now, let us go a little farther than 
the comparative results of my thirty 
years of twelve and three years of 
twenty gauge shooting. You will note 
the previous mention that in the 
writer’s preserve the blinds are built 
for two shooters. Therefore, for three 
years I have stood side by side with 
men who shot double barrels, pumps 
and automatic twelves of every manu- 
facture, description and previous con- 
dition of servitude. The twenty took 
its chances shot for shot with the 
twelve. It did its work just as satis- 
factorily as any twelve and also in- 
variably the twelve gauge shooter gave 
the gun the unqualified endorsement 
that it was every whit as good a gun 
as his. Here are a few instances: 


ONE guest was very skeptical as to 

the twenty on such heavy feathered 
birds as ducks. He shot a Remington 
pump and that morning the ducks came 
in fast on the first flight. The Rem- 
ington was living up to its reputation 
and bringing them down in true Rem- 
ington style. He didn’t have time to 
notice that in like manner also did the 
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In dozens and hundreds, an almost unbelievable number 


twenty until the flight dropped down to 
singles and pairs. Then I could hear 
him murmur, “Look at that,’ “Now 
what do you know about that.” Finally 
I said, “Suppose you try this little gun 
on the next bird.” He took the gun and 


_ the next bird proved to be a Sprig at 


fully fifty yards. “Now,” said I, “lead 
that fellow plenty and let him have it.” 
Bang went the gun and down came a 
dead bird. He looked at me in amaze- 
ment and when he handed back the gun 
exclaimed, ‘why, I wouldn’t have shot 
at that bird with my gun.” 


ANOTHER guest had his twelve jam 

after a few shots and promptly 
went into mourning, for the flight was 
good. We persuaded him to try the 
boy’s twenty and he went at it. He was 
alone in a blind at the time, and from 
our blind we could see the ducks drop- 
ping regularly, for he was a good shot. 
After it was all over we asked him what 
his impression of the twenty was in 
comparison with his twelve. “Say,” he 
said, “that sure is a sportsman’s gun, 
nothing but a twenty for me from now 
on.” 

In the three years that guests and 
friends have been shooting on the 
writer’s preserve, man after man has 
changed from a twelve to a twenty and 
then became an enthusiastic booster for 
the small bore on ducks. 

Bear in mind that two of the three 
year’s shooting was done with a load 
of 2% drams Dupont by % ounce No. 
6 shot, and only changed in 1923 to 24 


grains Deluxe by % ounce No. 7 


chilled. Probably the most noteworthy 
shot with the latter load was this: 

The keeper and I were in a blind one 
morning when a flock of ducks came 
over with three geese just below, all 
too high, the geese being fully seventy- 
five yards and the ducks still higher. 
“Try those geese with your left barrel, 
anyway,” said the keeper. I did, but 
no goose came down or even faltered, 
but fully twenty-five yards above a 
duck crumpled up and came down a 
dead bird. Such shots are, of course, 
exceptional and must be considered only 
as such, but nevertheless the shot just 
mentioned would be an extraordinarily 
long kill with No. 7’s even for a ten 
bore. 


HE writer follows the rule of close 

shots and prefers to either miss the 
bird clean or kill it clean. Long range 
shooting does not seem to me to be fair 
to the bird or fair to the gun, particu- 
larly in preserve shooting where the 
birds are usually plentiful and shots 
can be selected with due regard to dis- 
tance. It seems to me birds should be 
shot at only when unquestionably within 
killing range. 

Not long ago I noticed in one of the 
sportsman’s magazines a letter from a 
hunter, giving some of his duck shoot- 
ing experiences and he closed it with 
the remark that the gun club hunters 
should be forced to shoot only a twenty 
gauge. There is an unfortunate condi- 
tion existing in the mental attitude 
toward each other of the men shooting 

(Continued on page 557) 








and his second, an Ithaca double, 20 gauge 





Canada lynx 


HUNDRED or even fifty years 
A ago trapping was an entirely dif- 

ferent line of business from what 
it is to-day. The old, old timers tell 
us of exciting adventures experienced 
while in pursuit of the wily furbearers, 
encounters with the redskins, starva- 
tion due to the remoteness of the 
regions trapped, etc., etc. We read of 
how trappers were forced to travel and 
work in groups in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the hostile In- 
dians, of how they traversed 
some of the most bitterly dis- 
puted country under the cover 
of darkness, even then often 
meeting with fatal mishaps. 
But furbearers were plentiful 
and the opportunity to combine 
profit and adventure was not to 
be overlooked by the hardy pio- 
neers. The reading of these ac- 
counts is usually more enter- 
taining than educational for 
rarely is the actual work of 
trapping described in detail and, 
personally, we are of the opin- 
ion that trapping in the olden 
times was more a game of risk 
than skill. In other words, the 
furbearers were so very plentiful, in 
comparison to the present day supply, 
that one needed but a scant science in 
order to gather a very fair catch. To- 
day, with ever-increasing scarcity of 
wild animals, professional trappers are 
highly trained specialists, as we shall 
attempt to explain. 

Generally speaking there are but two 
main branches of trapping, viz: wilder- 
ness trapping and settlement trapping. 
That is, either a man tries his hand at 
the more hazardous game of pursuing 


animals, 


the furtive wild creatures in their 
natural haunts, far removed from civi- 
lization, or he traps near some town 
or city. The peculiar advantages of 
both types of trapping will be discussed 
in due course, as well as the following 
subdivisions which we have classed as 
Mountain Trapping. Although, in cer- 
tain instances, a man may combine one 
or more of these branches, we find the 
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While there is a good bit of romance 
associated with the taking of fur-bearing 
also an_ all-important 
practical side to the occupation that de- 
mands careful consideration. In this series 
of articles, Raymond Thompson who is 
a most successful trapper will endeavor 
to give Forest AND STREAM readers the 
benefit of his varied experiences, both in 


there is 


made a study of one special line. 


OME men like the mountains, 
others prefer the plains; some 
aren’t happy unless they trap from a 
boat and again we find the fellow who 
would rather wade around marshy 
lands. Each line has its advantages 
and disadvantages and it’s like buying 
a new hat—they all look good until 
you try them on! 
These classifications will, we think, 


The varied problems 
that confront the 
harvester of furs 


will be thoroughly 





covered in this series of articles 


dealing with 


Modern Trapping 


Methods 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


cover the entire field of present day 
trapping, though perhaps in time to 
come (if the furbearers last long 
enough) we will be obliged to add 
“plane” trapping along with “plains” 
trapping. Not long ago a friend of 
mine asked why the use of an airship 
wasn’t practical for north country trap- 
ping. We might call a man who trap- 
ped with a plane a “spot trapper” as 
no doubt there wouldn’t be any- 
thing left except a grease spot 
after the first miscalculation he 
made in landing. 

Speaking of such terms as 
“wolfer,” “’ratter,” “marten 
trapper,” etc., we have only to 
consider the wolf trapper as a 
plains trapper, the muskrat 
catcher as a marsh trapper and 
the marten trapper as a man 
who works in the mountains. 
The same man with another 
name! 

When a man is seriously con- 


the wilderness and in settled sections. sidering such work as trapping 
offers he should at least go at it 

QUDUUUSVDUAGUDLUDUOIUVUUHOUUIOUIUIUVUVUVUUUUVIUTULTUOUUUUOUVDOVGTOUUOYUUUUEGOUCUOVUUOUIOOVOUOSIGVUULTUUUUUUUULULL ee ses pple tah. ae 
ere is a certain romance in 

connection with the fur game 

most successful professionals have _ that is apt to warp one’s judgment con- 


siderably once the bug has bitten hard, 
but one can at least study the matter 
from various angles and determine 
which particular branch he is best fit 
to tackle. 


[X all fairness to my readers I am 

bound to say that wilderness trap- 
ping, while undoubtedly more attractive 
as an adventure, is far more apt to 
prove a disappointment than trapping 
near home—if one measures the results 
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in terms of dollars and cents. First of 
all then, the prospective trapper must 
determine whether he is capable of 
making a success of wilderness trapping 
and if not he is wise to confine his en- 
deavors to settled districts. True the 
actual result cannot be determined pre- 
vious to personal experience but a care- 
ful study of the following points may 
help to determine whether there is a 
chance of making good. 


MAN who is not possessed of in- 

herent ruggedness should seek a 
physician’s advice before tackling a trip 
into the wilds. Often such an expedi- 
tion is the making of a man, but I have 
personally known a few men who actu- 
ally shortened their lives by several 
years, just because their physical make- 
up would not measure up to the de- 
mands imposed by a merciless winter. 
Heart diseases and acute stomach 
troubles are not fit companions for one 
to take along into the lonely places. 
The writer has never known better 
health than that experienced while 
trapping and the average man would 


where you don’t have to worry because 
of the fact that your neighbor’s phono- 
graph makes more noise than your own, 
etc., etc. But when you get to such a 
location you soon realize that solitude 
isn’t the finest thing in the world, you 
soon yearn for the sight of familiar 
faces and if you have a partner you 
are very apt to imagine that he has a 
very common “mug,” that he is eating 
more than his share of the grub and 
that he don’t busy himself on the trap- 
line as much as he might. It is then 
that anthills swell to mountains. Re- 
membering what I have written, size 
yourself (as well as your partner) 
again and again before disappearing 
into the wilds on a trip that is measured 
by year-long months. 

If you are of a nervous, high-strung 
temperament a winter spent in trap- 
ping the wilds is pretty sure to either 
kill or cure! When a man is alone he 
can imagine all sorts of evils impend- 
ing—when silence is so intense one can 
hear himself think, the scurry of a 
mouse along the cabin walls is some 
excuse for hysteria. 


If you cannot accept defeat with a 
smiling face you should never declare 
war on the wily creatures of forest and 
stream. The trapper must be prepared 
to suffer bitter disappointment, for 
often his dearest plans will avail him 
not one iota. The best of woodsmen 
mustn’t expect unabated success, for the 
law of averages will take care that he 
does not destroy over a certain per- 
centage of the furbearers he is pursu- 


ing. 


OTHER NATURE has a universal 
law which rarely fails to protect 
her children, namely: the harder 
pressed any creature becomes, the 
sharper grows its instincts for self- 
preservation. So, if you wish only to 
destroy, join the army and wait for 
another war. Men who have searched 
out the wilder regions in hopes of kill- 
ing off the game therein are not neces- 
sarily wicked or merciless at heart— 
thoughtless is perhaps the best adjec- 
tive with which to describe them. They 
need education along certain lines. 
Undoubtedly the most important re- 





A beaver on its lodge, photographed by the author 


no doubt enjoy robust health in a like 
manner. 

Men who become morose and ill-tem- 
pered when left alone for any length 
of time will make troublesome partners. 
It is nice to imagine yourself miles 
away from the busy marts, where no 
one can bother you, where coal and rent. 
bills are conspicuous by their absence, 
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HIS may sound like nonsense to the 

tyro but never to the old timer. 
Consider these things beforehand. We 
hear of artistic temperament, a trouble- 
some feature in connection with certain 
of the arts; while very few realize the 
existence of “trapper’s temperament,” 
until it is brought home to them on the 
morning that solitude dawns for them. 


quisite for making a successful wilder- 
ness trapper is that one must have a 
leve for nature and her children. Per- 
haps it is a form of “monkey love,” 
which has to do with the destruction of 
the very object one is so fond of; at 
any rate the fact remains that most 
wilderness trappers are intensely in- 
terested in different forms of wild life. 


It is this interest that leads them to 
the careful analysis of the habits of 
the creatures they wish to capture, and 
as one MUST have this knowledge in 
order to bring about the desired result 
it is readily understood that the degree 
of success depends largely on the 
amount of study expended. Trappers 
are first born and then made; they 
must have the natural love of wild life 
in order to sustain interest in the sub- 
ject, together with the will to go ahead 
and find out things for themselves. 


S UMMARIZING these qualifications 

we find that the most important 
personal requisites which go into the 
making of a _ successful wilderness 
trapper are—good health, fairness of 
disposition, steady nerves, humaness 
toward the helpless and a natural in- 
terest in wild life coupled with ambi- 
tion. Even with these pointers to guide 
him, the man who has never tackled 
wilderness trapping is not certain he is 
suited to such a life, but he is at least 
safe in making a trial of it. 


Nothing need be added to our list in 
considering the matter of the settlement 
trapper; in fact a man’s disposition is 
not a serious feature in this case and 
might even be detracted. When a fel- 
low is trapping in “civilized” communi- 
ties he doesn’t have to look at the same 
face day after day and may have a 
change of grub most any time the no- 
tion strikes him, hence he has no ex- 
cuse for surliness. And, if the life 
doesn’t agree with him, he has but 
“to pull up stakes” and try something 
else. Which brings us to the point of 
discussing the relative merits and de- 
merits of the two general forms of 
trapping. 

The writer, during the past fifteen 
years, has tried the different kinds of 
trapping as practised in this country, 
and I shall try and give explicit ad- 
vice in connection with what I have ex- 
perienced as well as setting down the 
facts I have learned from watching the 
other fellow work. No two trappers 
employ exactly the same methods and 
the man who cannot learn something 
from another, who is pig-headed enough 
to imagine HE knows it all, actually 
doesn’t know much of anything. Per- 
sonally I owe a great deal to the other 
man’s experience. Trappers from most 
every state of our own country, and 
from several Canadian provinces, 
write me for information and often 
their letters refer to something that 
proves valuable to me in turn. Just 
lately a southern trapper wrote, want- 
ing to know how to get a certain wolf 
that was bothering him. He set down 
his own methods, some of which were 
highly original as far as I know, and I 
wrote back and told him that if a fel- 


low with his ingenuity and trapping 
skill couldn’t fool the sly coyote, it 
wasn’t much use of me trying to do it 
on paper, not knowing the exact con- 
ditions, etc. What I want to get at is 
this—no man knows it all and it’s up 


‘to each individual to use the brains he 


is supposed to have. These points then, 
the writer has learned through wilder- 
ness trapping and a lot of them must 
be accepted as general information. 


The biggest advantage of wilderness 
trapping lies in the likelihood of ‘more 
fur to the square mile of trapping ter- 
ritory.” This cannot be denied for the 
natural haunts of wild creatures great 
and small, that go to providing furs for 
commercial use, are remoteness from 
settled districts. True, certain animals 
seem to thrive just as well in farmed 
regions as they did when land was in 
its primitive state, but this is the ex- 
ception. The very nature of the aver- 
age wilds makes it an ideal hiding place 
for various animals, and even with a 
number of trappers scattered promiscu- 
ously over a comparatively small ter- 
ritory, the furtive wild folk soon be- 
come trap-wise and manage to live 
there without serious danger of extinc- 
tion. Take the Adirondack country in 
New York state for instance; some real 
trappers ply the trade there and yet 
a surprisingly large amount of furs are 
taken annually from the “Dacks.” 


THS, then, is the great appeal of the 

wilds for men with trapping ideas; 
they naturally think that far bigger 
catches will result from an expedition 
into a country where they won’t run 
into their fellowmen every fifteen min- 
utes of the day or night. At this point 
we will say, for the benefit of those 
seeking north country traplines, that 
one is apt to find trappers most every 
direction he is inclined to travel, virgin 
territory being more and more the 
“elusive paradise.” 

Some men, like myself for instance, 
prefer lots of elbow room. Let us con- 
sider a man out in the woods, bent on 
exploration. He travels for some dis- 
tance and no sign of human habitation 
disturbs him, not an axe-mark to mar 
the virgin timber he travels through. 
And then, just as he is ready to con- 
gratulate himself on the fact that he 
has discovered a “wild country” sud- 
denly he comes face to face with an- 
other hunter or trapper, as the case 
may be. For him the day is utterly 
ruined. It is this indescribable sense 
of freedom the wilderness trapper 
seeks—he wishes to be master of all he 
surveys, hence the wilder and woolier 
places suit him best. 

Now let us consider some of the dis- 
advantages of wilderness trapping, for 
there is a thorn to every rose they say. 


The greatest drawback by far is this 
—the ever-increasing difficulty of locat- 
ing a real wilderness trapline. Several 
outdoor magazines have experts who 
answer questions prospective trappers 
put to them. 


FoR instance a man living in New 
York wants to know all about trap- 
ping in Washington state. What is the 
answer he gets? Well, the expert may 
give the man all the information at his 
disposal, to be sure, but mostly this 
information is general and it CAN’T 
very well be other than general. Most 
of the question and answer men are 
clever, men of large and varied experi- 
ence, but the query put to them is most 
difficult to answer precisely. And, sup- 
pose a man actually does know of a 
place where his questioning fellow might 
possibly make a small stake trapping, 
he is not always justified in parting with 
his knowledge. The chief objection to 
pointing out trapping locations is this: 
the danger of being blamed in case the 
man who takes the advice does not meet 
with success. You know it is human 
nature to blame the other fellow. 
How then may a man go about locat- 
ing a trapping ground in the wilds? 
The answer is—go and find it, no man 
will do the job for you unless he is 
well paid for his hard work. After 
all, the things we seek out for our- 
selves are really the only ones worth 
while. In this series I am to give the 
very best of general information in re- 
gard to trapline locating but YOU must 
do the work and put up with the worry, 
if any. So, the difficulty of locating is 
really the big drawback to trapping the 
wilds. 


HE work in connection with locat- 

ing in a wild district is incomparably 
harder than that of settlement trap- 
ping. The very fact that one is far re- 
moved from a store of any kind makes 
it necessary for one to first choose his 
outfit and grubstake with great care 
and then to carry it with him wherever 
he goes, his methods of travel depend- 
ing on the circumstances of course. 

A disadvantage that keeps most men 
from tackling the wilds presents itself 
in the form of expense. Buying grub 
and outfit for such an expedition runs 
into money at an alarming rate. 

Wilderness trapping is undoubtedly 
fraught with hazards that no settled 
district trapper. has to contend with. 
The very fact of one’s being so far from 
medical help is something to be consid- 
ered seriously. Then there is the dan- 
ger of frost-bite, of accidents with fire- 
arms, the menace of fire and in rare 
cases the loss of stores through theft. 


_ Anything that threatens to take away 
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Trout Fishing 
in Lakes 


Notes on Food Habits and 
Methods of Taking 
Lake Dwellers 


piyeows OUiLS RiALE A D 


O describe so wide a subject as 
T trout fishing in lakes requires 

that it be divided in several 
parts: large lakes fed by rains and 
snow from higher lands without inlets; 
lakes fed by stream inlets, also small 
lakes fed by springs or inlets, and a 
combination of both. If trout can as- 
cend inlets to spawn, and descend for 
migration to other waters, the food 
consumption is of a different character 
to that of lakes which are landlocked. 
‘Most large lakes contain an abundant 
supply of natural fish food that will 
breed and thrive in lakes without inlet 
or outlet. In many regions there are 
so-called chain-lakes—numerous bodies 
of water connected by streams, swift or 
slow according to the altitude of each 
water, such as are common in Maine 
and the mountain regions of California. 
In every case the food sitution is the 
controlling factor as to the size and 
abundance of trout the waters contain. 


This food supply must also be divided 
into three different parts—insect food 
taken at the surface, fish food taken at 
different heights of the water, and bot- 
tom food taken at the lake bed. In all 
lakes, with very few exceptions, the 
young of large species, or adults of 
smaller species of fish of a numberless 
variety furnish almost all the food of 
trout which move from place to place 
to follow after the small fry to feed on 
them according to season, at or near 
the surface in spring, at or near the 
lake bed in the remainder of the sea- 
son. 


AKE bed food is varied in character, 

many species of bottom creepers 
live and breed in the mud, sand, or on 
aquatic vegetation, and trout abide 
near each situation according to the 
quantity and variety of food to be ob- 
tained. Of these three foods, insect 
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Louis Rhead landing a brown trout on the Beaverkill 


food is the least in quantity taken at 
the surface, because insect rises, while 
vast in quantity are limited in the 
periods of their rise, and very often do 
not induce trout to rise from the bot- 
tom and feed at the surface, because at 
the time bottom food is more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy them. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule in both Western 
and Eastern lakes, whereby artificial 
flies cast on the surface are used with 
great success only when trout do rise 
up to feed on the vast hatches of May 
flies and other insect species that cover 
the lake’s surface from one to several 
days’ duration, which happens mostly 
in shallow parts of the lake when the 
insect in the creeper state lived on the 
lake bed for a year or more. 


N some exceptional waters, trout are 

to be caught with artificial flies as a 
lure, early and late in the season. But 
in most instances the flies are not cast 
on the surface like river fishing, but 
rather by a method of trolling the fly 
along just under the surface and 
often sunk some distance below, and the 
most favored flies, like the Parmachanee 
Belle and others like it, attract trout 
more as an imitation of fish food, 
rather than an insect food. As a rule, 
artificial flies are not the most success- 
ful lure when cast upon the surface, for 
trout in lakes, no matter what species, 
are nearly always attracted and caught 
by live bait, or artificial imitations. Of 
these imitations there is a wide and 
varied assortment; spoons, big and 
little, attached to every conceivable 
lure and live bait, each and every one 
different and used according to locality. 

The common live worm sunk to the 
bottom of many landlocked lakes early 
in spring is a deadly bait, although at 
times in the same water it is useless. 
In lake fishing we are never sure, even 


if we make previous trials, or get in- 
formation from those who are familiar 
with the water. It is-this uncertainty 
in the effectiveness of lures for trout 
in lakes that makes it inferior as a 
sport to stream fishing in quick water. 


N addition, trout caught in streams 

are invariably much more gamy 
and on the fly infinitely more difficult 
to get in the net. The rainbow of swift 
waters is another fish far more lively 
than when caught in lakes, and the 
same rule holds good with natives, 
brown and other species. This is due 
to the fact that in lakes it requires no 
effort on the fishes’ part to get food; 
in rivers trout must be forever on the 
alert, rapid in movement to capture 
food. 

Many anglers, however, take great 
delight in boat or canoe fishing for 
many species of trout in lakes of every 
State in the Northern Continent, where, 
in some favored localities, native and 
other trout are caught up to ten pounds 
weight in very deep water, where they 
feed exclusively on a fish diet, con- 
sequently, the almost universal bait is 
worms or a live or artificial minnow 
used either by still fishing or trolling. 


N such large deep lakes, shiners and 

other species of minnows, young sun- 
fish, perch, catfish, suckers, and even 
young trout, all breed with astonish- 
ing fecundity, so thick indeed do 
they lie on the lake bed nearby the 
shore that big fish move at night-time 
up from deeper sections to feed without 
effort. At early morning I have taken 
from the stomach of a five pound fon- 
tinalis as many as twenty-seven young 
sunfish in addition to a large mass of 
bettom creepers. In consequence of 
this over-abundance of food the trout 
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The fur-trading posts are neat and orderly... 


Canoeing to James 


OU will recall from the story in 
Y the August issue our hazardous 

position on the sand bars, with 
the incoming tide approaching at ex- 
press train speed. Would it overwhelm 
us and sweep us out of existence or 
reach its level and swirl harmlessly 
around the shores of our miniature 
island? 

The tide was due to be high at three 
A. M. At twenty minutes to three it 
had passed the high tide line, two min- 
utes after the water was pouring over 
the lower portions of the bar on either 
side of the tents and spreading out in 
a sheet over the swamp behind us. 
Our camp was now a tiny island in the 
midst of the swirling eddies. Just as 
I was about to shout to the Captain 
and Tom to pull out their blankets and 
jump into the canoe, the advancing 
flood stopped ten feet from the tents, 
held its own a few moments, then 
slowly began to recede. We were safe; 
I crept quietly back into the tent and 
slept peacefully. 


UT it was two long days and two 

nights before the wind and waves 
abated sufficiently to permit us to leave 
the bar. In the meantime our water 
supply began to run low, so we tramped 
for hours through the swamp and open 
muskeg beyond, looking for fresh water. 
Perhaps the water shortage was a 
blessing in disguise, for it gave us 
plenty of exercise and something to 


By H. R. HUBBARD 


think about beside Relativity, the 
Quantum Theory and Mendel’s Laws. 
At last about nine o’clock the third 
evening, we portaged the canoe and 
duffle half a mile out on the flat, made 
fast to a pole, and curled up in our 
blankets to sleep and wait for the tide. 
At eleven o’clock we were off. It was 
such a relief to be actually moving 
again, that we did not mind the dis- 
comfort or the nervous tension of night 
travel. But we had learned our lesson 
from our previous experience with the 
tide and just before daybreak we 
grounded in a swamp about two hun- 
dred yards off-shore. When it became 
light we found that we were on the side 
of a long, low point running out across 
the flat as far as we could see. We 
ate breakfast, then to save time por- 
taged half a mile across the point, to 
pick up the tide on the other side. 


HERE we found abundant evidence 

of previous camping, old _fire- 
places, bones, teepee poles, etc., the first 
signs of man since leaving Fort Albany. 
Better still, the beach was clean and 
sandy and at full tide the ocean came 
right up to the bush. Altogether every- 
thing looked much more promising so 
we lighted our pipes and waited for 
the tide, feeling happier than at any 
time since we left the Fort. The next 
two days we were able to run in-shore 
at full tide and amuse ourselves ex- 
ploring the bush. The scrub forest was 


Smooth 
Water, 
White 
Water 
and 
a Desert of 
Mud— 
Sinbad 
the 
Sailor 
Still Lives! 


Bay 


carpeted thick with soft gray, red and 
yellow lichens, the meadows glowed 
with acres of wild roses and pea blos- 
soms whose brilliant hues rivaled those 
of any hot-house varities. On the 
sandy points grew a bush called “wil- 
lows” by the natives. The pale yellow 
flowers had a strong odor like honey- 
suckle, which was sometimes perceptible 
a half mile off-shore when the wind 
was from the west. 


UT on the water and on the flat 

the bugs were not troublesome, but 
in the bush and on the beach they were 
very much in evidence. This country is a 
real entomologist’s paradise. Such a 
variety of strange flies and mosquitoes 
I never saw before. When it was hot the 
mosquitoes retreated to the grass, leav- 
ing the field to the moose and deer flies, 
but in the evening when it became cold 
they appeared in full force. And such 
mosquitoes! Great steel-gray fellows 
that would nearly cover a twenty-five 
cent piece with probosces that could 
puncture the bottom of a canoe! And 
the colder it became the more active 
they were! But for our mosquito-bars 
we should have been eaten alive. 


E found water after hours of 

search along the shore, in little 
creeks only a few feet wide. On the 
first of these foraging trips we dis- 
covered some primitive duck or goose 
decoys made by the Indians, of bunches 
of grass placed on the ends of stakes 
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driven into the 
meadow. On the 
second trip we 
met two Indians, 
travelling to Fort 
Albany, who, like 
true Job’s com- 
forters told us 
that we were not 
yet half way to 
our destination 
and that. the 
worst part of the 
trip lay before us. 
We did not be- 
lieve them for it 
seemed to us we 
must be close to 
the Moose River, 
but subsequent 
events proved 
that they were 
right. 


The travelling 
along this part 
of the Bay was 
very pleasant. The weather continued 
fair, the breeze blew steadily from the 
north so that we could sail during the 
day, the water was deeper off shore, 
and instead of looking like pea soup 
was actually blue. When we ran in 
shore we found attractive beaches and 
good camp grounds. Along the beach 
above the high water-mark were scores 
of caribou and wolf tracks, but we did 
not see the animals themselves. At 
night I slept in the canoe two hundred 
yards out to avoid the mosquitoes, the 
Captain and Tom spread out their 
blankets under mosquito-bars on shore. 
When I heard the tide coming in I 
would shout to awaken them in time 
to roll up their blankets and run for 
the canoe. 


UT one night the tide crept in so 
quietly that I was myself aroused 
only by the tugging of the canoe on 
the anchor rope, so the Captain and 
Tom had to come splashing out through 
the water alternatenly cursing the tide 


and me for not getting them up sooner. 


After two days of delightful travel 
we said good-bye to the sand beach and 
renewed our acquaintance with the mud 
flat. Our map showed a sharp turn of 
the coast to the south, a few miles from 
the Moose River, so at each bend of 
the shore our hopes of being near our 
destination were raised, only to be 
dashed to pieces when, a few miles 
further on, the shore line again swung 
to the east. In addition to these dis- 
appointments, we were constantly de- 
ceived by mirages of a shore-line on the 
east, narrowing down to a river mouth, 
and as these visions faded away one 
by one we found ourselves wondering 
if there really was any Moose River, 
and if we were not destined to travel 
forever along this uninhabited shore. 


UT on the afternoon of the seventh 
day, as we stopped for lunch, the 
Captain picked up an empty condensed 
milk can which had been washed ashore 
by the waves. That could only mean 





Conjuror’s Falls on the Missinaibe 
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while the Indian settlements are squalid and unkempt 


that we were nearing the mouth of the 
river. The sailors of Columbus could 
not have been more elated over the 
discovery of the paddle than we were 
over that rusty milk can. When the 
tide came in we put on extra speed. 
About six o’clock we spied the opposite 
shore and soon were toiling past the 
islands in the mouth of the river. 


WE had to buck a strong current, a 
stiff wind had come up from the 
south, it was beginning to rain, and no 
camp ground was yet in sight. But 
what did we care? At last we were in 
the Moose River near familiar ground, 
and could have all the water we wanted 
to drink. Just at dark we camped ona 
wet, boggy meadow, the first available 
spot, and celebrated our arrival by a 
huge bonfire and a grand jollification. 
When we awoke the next morning it 
was seven o’clock. The sun was shin- 
ing again, so, happy as larks, we 
paddled leisurely up the river, reaching 
the Factory about ten o’clock. There 
our friends Mr. and Mrs. Neil wel- 
comed us royally, giving us a good feed 
of moose meat, homemade bread, and 
fresh vegetables from the garden. 


OOSE FACTORY is a most at- 
tractive spot, full of historic in- 
terest. It was established in 1674 and 
is, next to Rupert House, the oldest 
post on the Continent. We should have 
liked to spend several days there re- 
newing acquaintances, but as time was 
short on account of the delay at Pagua 
and on the Bay, we felt obliged to 
start the next morning. 
At nine o’clock we headed up the river 
on the incoming tide in order to have 
the advantage of several miles of slack 


water before the real work began, for 
once above tide-water on ihe loose 
and its tributaries there is little rest 
for the traveller, however weary he 
may be. 


THE first two days up the Moose are 

hard going. The river is full of 
flat rapids necessitating almost con- 
stant poling, and there are three steep 
heavy pitches in which a single slip 
will mean an upset. The first night 
we camped opposite the mouth of Abi- 
tib1 whose distant roar lulled us to 
sleep. The second afternoon found us 
plugging up through the White Rock 
Rapids, a long stretch of mean poling 
in shallow water, full of sharp blocks 
of limestone detached by the ice. That 
night we camped on Gypsum Point, a 
clean gravel beach just above which lies 
a deposit of gypsum molded by the 
water into picturesque cliffs and cav- 
erns, like a miniature. marble palace. 
A creek entering the river near this 
point runs from a small lake sur- 
rounded by these cliffs of gypsum, in 
which I have been told are caves which 
can be navigated by canoe. 


Above Gypsum Point traveling is 
easier as the water is deeper and the 
rapids are separated by long stretches 
of relatively quiet water. Several 
times we ran out the tracking line 
along the beaches of the islands to re- 
lieve the monotony of poling and 
paddling. Along the 
upper stretches of the 
Moose and the lower 
reaches of the Matta- 
gama and Missinaibe, 
the popular outdoor 
sport after camp chores 
are done is fossil hunt- 
ing. The gravel beaches 
are covered with fos- 
sils embedded in frag- 
ments of limestone, 
chiefly corals, molluscs 
of several kinds and a 
few trilobites. It was 
hard to_ resist the 
temptation to fill our 
pockets and ditty bags, 
but the campers’ law, 
“eo light,” is inexor- 
able, so all but a few of the best had 
te be thrown away. 


PARE Portage Island we held a con- 

ference as to whether to take the 
Mattagama or Missinaibe route, finally 
deciding in favor of the Mattagama as 
the Missinaibe is a bad river to travel 
in low water. Then followed two days 
of hard poling through strong rapids. 
As we approached the foot of each 
heavy pitch Tom would say, “You see 
dat rapeed up dere? She ver’ bad 
rapeed. One man drown’ dere las’ 


year!” And when after ten minutes of 
strenuous and exciting work we emerged 
into the quieter water above, he would 
remark, “Didn’ I no tol’ you she ver’ 
bad rapeed? Nex’ one worse. Two 
men drown’ dere!” So “two men 
drown’ dere” became a by-word in camp. 
But, to the fact that many lives are 
lost on these wild rivers, the little 
crosses and piles of stones on the banks 
at the edge of the brush bear mute tes- 
timony. 


HE third day we reached Grand 
Rapids, the worst piece of water on 
the Mattagama. For a mile and a 
half the river rushes over smooth lime- 
stone ledges on which it is difficult to 
get a good grip with the pole-shoe. 
Tom uttered a sigh of relief when we 
left Grand Rapids behind us. “Now 
we're t’rough de wors’!” he said. 
Above Grand Rapids the scenery 
gradually changes. The flat limestone 
beds give way to high ledges of granite 
and iron-bearing rocks, over which the 
river plunges in a series of heavy 
falls between picturesque cliffs, with 
stretches of relatively quiet water be- 
tween. Crowded into two hard, back- 
breaking days are the Long Portage, 
four miles, followed by half a mile of 
very hard poling—Smoky Falls Port- 
age, three-quarters of a mile, Waga- 
dowin (the bend) Falls, one-quarter 
mile, the Little Long Portage, one and 





Stranded on the mud flats with neither sea nor shore visible 


one-half miles, and Devil Falls, one- 
quarter mile. 
begin with a hard scramble up the steep 
bank, but once on top the trail is smooth 
and easy-going. There are excellent 
camp grounds in the bush at the ends 
of the portages and one beside a little 
lake in the middle of the Long Portage, 
which seem all the more cozy after so 
many nights spent on the open beach. 
Just below Devil Falls Portage is a 
long sand-bar visible under the water. 
As we approached the portage, Tom 
turned up the river to go around the 


Each of these portages. 


bar, although there was enough of 
water to have carried us over. “Tom,” 
said the Captain, ‘why don’t you cut 
across to the portage?” “Huh,” re- 
plied Tom, “Manitou leeve on dat bar. 
Indian no cross bar. White man cross 
bar. Manitou git heem.” 


BOVE Devil Falls there are no 

more serious difficulties; Shore 
Rapids is sometime rather bad, but we 
poled up along the east shore and had 
no trouble. 

Three routes to the steel (railroad) 
are now possible, the first and easiest 
by the Kapuskasing (grassy river) 
with only one portage, a lift over, and 
no bad water; the second by the Ground 
Hog, (which is by no means the stupid 
river that its name would indicate) 
with five short portages and a lot of 
hard poling; and the third continuing 
up to Mattagama, a route which I 
never had taken, but which is said to 
be the hardest of the three. This time 
we chose the Kapuskasing as the river 
was free from pulp logs. After pass- 
ing the rapids at the mouth of the 
river, scarcely any poling was neces- 
sary. Only in a few short rips we had 
to be careful in picking our course lest 
the canoe should be cut on the sharp 
rocks. By noon of the second day on 
the Kapuskasing we began to meet 
parties of picnickers from the village, 
and at four o’clock heard the distant 
whistle of the west- 
bound freight train. 
We were on the edge of 
civilization again. 


OW a few words 

about the Missin- 
aibe route which some 
of you want to travel. 
If the water is good, 
the Missinaibe offers no 
problems beyond the 
usual poling till Hell’s 
Gate is reached. Much 
of the shore is good 
for tracking. Then 
come the Long Portage, 
one and one-half miles, 
Riverside Portage, five- 
eighths of a mile, and 
Conjuror’s Falls Portage, half a mile. 
The scenery around Conjuror’s Falls 
is perhaps the most impressive of any 
in the Moose River waters. The great 
river drops down sixty feet through a 
narrow chute in the cliff, then roars 
foaming through a deep gorge, scarcely 
inferior to that of the Niagara, in the 
center of which stands a high rock 
chimney, which for ten thousand years 
has withstood the ravages of time. The 
imaginations of the Indians have not 
missed the possibilities of this rock. 
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O those of us who love a fly rod 
for its action, its use and the 
paths it may lead us into and 
prefer to wield it on every fishing trip 
on fresh water, I suppose there some- 
times arises a question covering its limi- 
tations. Does a fly rod have all the pos- 
sibilities that other rods _ possess? 
Merely to é¢atch a fish on a fly is a 
great clincher on the affirmative side of 
an argument in one’s own experience 
and the controversies a fisherman may 
have in his own mind concerning rela- 
tive merits of different kinds of rods. 

On the use of flies and fly rods for 
trout and salmon, volumes have been 
well written; so it is of the bass, both 
large and small mouth, and other fish 
that I may suggest as possible quarry 
for the fly rod. 

Years ago the idea of using a fly only, 
for trout and bass, was welcomed not 
only because that type of tackle most 
appealed to me but also because it is 
interesting to lay a course and fish by 
it. It is the only way to know what lies 
ahead, what pleasant surprises may 
come to substantiate your faith in your 
chosen course. 

You have probably seen in a good 
tackle store, the great many varie- 
ties of flies. Color combinations galore 
and sizes from the tiniest midge to a 
1/0 fly and even larger. 

One has to choose a few patterns and 
learn what good is in them. We are 
beset with a limitation which precludes 
the possibility of trying under every 
condition every pattern of fly in all 
reasonable sizes that might appeal to 


the fish we are after, and that limita- 


tion is a man’s lifetime. 


YEARS ago I went into a tackle store 

and asked for bass flies. I went out 
wondering what lay ahead for me and 
the 1/0 flies that were customarily sold 
to one who asked for bass flies. 

They were tried on a river in Michi- 
gan where small mouth bass were 
plenty. It was new to me then. Full 
of hope I cast for hours a big 1/0 Pro- 
fessor or Grizzly King, and when a 
baby bass about 7 inches long was fast 
to my fly it mattered not so much his 
size. It was a bass fly. That day I 
saw a good bass leap about a foot 
above the water in trying to catch a 
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brown beetle that flew parallel with the 
surface a foot above water. 

Trying with my 1/0 flies, I could not 
interest that bass and it occurred to me 
to get some flies more nearly the size 
and color of the larger insects and 
creepers that bass feed upon. 

The first good bass, about two 
pounds, came to me on a No. 6 turkey 
wing Seth Green. Ever since then that 
pattern has been a favorite. 

One evening while casting the big 
1/0 Professor, thinking that in the dusk 
a large fly could be seen readily and 
would be more apt to coax a bass, I saw 
a fish swirl and take from the surface 
a miller, the dusty kind that fly around 
a lamp at night. The next trip I was 
supplied with some No. 4 Reub Wood 
flies which were the nearest in size and 
color to the juicy. millers. And for 
years a No. 4 Reub Wood at dusk, 
whether on a lake or river for large 
or small mouth bass, has been a favor- 
ite prescription. 


‘THEN came a time when I wondered 

if a No. 4 fly for bass would be 
large enough under all conditions. It 
took many days of fishing to put on 
that self-imposed limit for size and once 
decided upon, never have I regretted it. 
The last time a No. 2 fly was used was 
about seven years ago on a river that 
flows into the Susquehanna in Southern 
New York. It had been twilight a few 
moments. A No. 6 Reub Wood and No. 
6 Seth Green were on the leader. No. 
6 were proper size in that clear water 
in the daylight. It would soon be dark. 
The deep part of a pool was within 
casting distance. It seemed wise to take 
off one of the No. 6 flies and put on 
something larger to lure a good old 
bass. 

I thought a No. 2 Yellow Sally might 
be mistaken by the bass for a yellow 
butterfly and I put it on. You know 
how it is. The best hour of the day, 
a promising pool and knee deep in run- 
ning water, you feel within a song un- 
sung but one that you hope to sing. 
The flies had drifted about a foot when 
a bass was on and and with self-ad- 
miration I was glad to think I had 
known enough to put on a No. 2 fly at 
the right hour of the evening. He was 
no whopper, but a good one for our 
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river. As TI felt the fly to take it from 
his lip it felt small. Decisions were 
forming. He had taken the No. 6 Reub 
Wood. Calmly and looking ahead with 
assurance into the days to come I turned 
to those leaves in my fly book where 
there were a few No. 2 flies and one by 
one dropped them into the current to be 
gone. 


O the possibilities of No. 4 flies as 
the largest were to be revealed time 
after time. 

It was my good fortune to spend a 
few months in Arkansas near the Saline 
River. Those mountain rivers rise 
rapidly after heavy rains and .become 
so muddy one would think it impossible 
for a bass to see a No. 4 fly. Yet 
many of them did and preferred the 
Reub Wood or Montreal. When the 
river was clear, bass rose rapidly to 
No. 6 flies. 

A bass can see a No. 4 fly on a dark 
night, whether it be a Reub Wood, 
McGinty or Seth Green, provided the 
water is clear. Being a farmer at 
present, busy in the daytime, with bass 
in the river a mile away, I just have to 
take my rod and start thence some 
summer evenings about 7.30 or 8 o’clock. 
When one knows the river he wades in, 
it is not so dark but that it is a 
pleasure to cast until 10 o’clock. The 
sounds vary and it is quite different 
from day fishing and one learns about 
the keen eyes of Mr. Bass. It was by 
using one fly at night to prevent a 
snarl that I found bass can see one fly 
as well as two and have less reasor 
to fear. So day times too, I use but 
one on the leader which is not too 
heavy. Leaders classed as 6 ft. heavy 
trout will hold your bass and will not 
be so apt to scare him as the weight of 
gut designated by his name. 


{7 was on two different nights that a 

No. 4 Reub Wood looked so good 
that a Wall Eyed Pike tried to eat it. 
Both were caught, the largest weigh- 
ing about four pounds. When flies 
look good to W. E. Pike (which is not 
usually considered as a fly rod fish) 
then I feel they are well chosen. With 
an assortment including Pale Evening 
Dun, Seth Green, McGinty, Reub Wood, 

(Continued on page 564) 





The rock bass furnishes good sport on a fly rod 


Angling for Common 


to our waters that is so little 

written of and probably less 
known about than the rock bass, scivn- 
tificially designated Ambloplites rupes- 
tris, but variously known as_ the 
“goggle-eye,” the “red-eye” and other 
names as they are applied in every new 
locality where the fish holds out. Even 
our authorities pass him by with hardly 
more than a brief glance, but will de- 
vote quite some space to others of the 
sunfish family. Jordan simply says 
that the rock bass of the northern lakes 
and rivers is valued as a food and 
game fish—and that is all he says. [It 
is as though the fish were inferior both 
as to food and position in the fish world; 
where, as a matter of fact, it is not 
only one of the most beautiful of the 
large family of Centrarchidae (not ex- 
cepting even the pumpkin-seed), but 
when taken from the cold, spring-fed 
waters of the north on light tackle 
(such as the split bamboo), one is given 
an exhibition that is not soon forgotten 
and one’s respect for the fish mounts 
very high inded. 


| BEN there is no fish known 


HE rock bass is not only esteemed 
a justly delicious panfish, therefore, 
but one may have the same fascinating 
enjoyment in its capture that one has 
in capturing the charr. If one will 
only woo himself away from the com- 


The Rock Bass 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


mon method of still-fishing and will ase 
flies and spinners in preference to 
worms, it will be found that the rock 
bass is more than a credit to the name 
of bass. Indeed it is hard to associate 
the rock bass with the minor fishes— 
and hard to remove it from the game 
fish ranks! 


[7 will be gathered from the above that 

I have a great respect for rupestris; 
that I have a place for it that I will not 
so easily relinquish. Of course one’s 
respect for the rock bass dates back to 
the days of youth. To catch a rock 
bass was a matter for talk and specu- 
lation; it made no difference how, many 
perch or how many sunfish were on 
the string, if just one “red-eye” were 
captured it out-shone the rest of them 
as a gem among common glass. Net 


alone do we remember the first trout. 


we ever captured; not alone the first 
whopping bass or pickerel, but also do 
we cast our mind’s eye and thought 
back upon the day we caught our first 
“goggle-eye” as we called him. It was 
at the home lake of course, a clear 
water lake that was fed by numerous 
springs bubbling up from the bottom. 
We had waded into the lake level with 
our stomach and had cast afar out 
ahead of us a hook and line on which 
was a squirming worm brought forth 
back of the old barn, under that same 
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old sunken plank, which when lifted, 
showed us the heads of the big fellows, 
Pleasant thoughts indeed! O thou 
backward turning memory} 


WE remember that when we jerked 

that fish out of the water he left 
the hook and shot inland about forty 
rods, and descending dramatically like 
a bolt out of the clear blue heavens, 
frightened some cows and a mindless 
calf —causing a stampede. Pleasant 
thoughts indeed! Whether it was the 
trip this fish made through the air that 
causes me to remember the one in ques- 
tion, or whether it was the first one of 
the species that I had ever caught I do 
not know, but it is an incident that I 
shall never forget. One’s first fish of 
any kind marks of course a red-letter 
day, be it trout, bass, pickerel or—in 
this case—the rock bass. ’ 

The rock bass is intermediate be- 
tween the black bass and the calico bass 
in width and size. It is said that there 
are some who cannot tell the difference 
between the rock bass and the calico 
bass. This seems strange, but if dif- 
fering between the two fish should be 
a matter of concern one need only look 
at the eyes of the two fishes; the rock 
bass has a touch of red to the iris (gen- 
erally present), while the calico bass 
never has this. Further, if it is pos- 
sible that the two fishes cannot be told 
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apart (which would, as I say, be strange 
indeed) one need only stretch wide the 
dorsal fin to find a difference. 


THE forward dorsal fin of the rock 
bass is set with eleven strong spines 
that are more or less the same length. 
The calico bass has only six spines in 
its forward dorsal; added to which is 
the fact that the back dorsal is much 
larger than that on the rock bass. The 
coloration of rupestris is subject to 
change, and varies sometimes in differ- 
ent waters. Thus in one lake one will 
catch a rock bass that is exceptionally 
beautiful, which, when taken fresh and 
cripping out of the water, glistens gol- 
den-yellow in the sunlight and upon 
close inspection shows that the body is 
dusted over with a pronounced russet 
that actually seems dust—or bronze 
powder would seem more like the cor- 
rect expression. I was almost startled 
one time to pull up one of these rock 
bass so handsomely colored, and only 
the fact that I was far fom the borders 
of civilization prevented me from hav- 
ing the wonderful fellow mounted. 
This specimen would go probably one 
pound or more in weight and was an 
example of what is possible for growth 
in certain lakes of the north. It does 
seem strange to me that in some lakes 
we should capture them scarcely large 
enough to keep for food, while in other 
lakes they grow to what is really a 
mighty weight for a rock bass. 


Exceptional conditions, of course, 
make for this. The lake in question 
was not over crowded with the pikes, 
hence the rock bass had been able to 
grow up without being cut off in their 
prime, so to speak. And, too, there had 
been few men there to fish, with the re- 
sult that the large ones were almost 
fearless. It surprised me how readily 
they took the flies. We would work the 
boat into the bays, and there, beside 
the sunken trees, fallen down from 
shore out into the water, the lusty fel- 
lows would keep themselves. 


THE rock bass is not quite so aggres- 

sive as the calico bass, but not far 
from it. He is gamey and when he hits 
the fly it is with a determination to 
have it all to himself. Owing to the 
large size of the mouth of rupestris 
one can use bass size flies tied to Num- 
ber 1-0 hook, and if it is kept sharp and 
if the cast is made right one should 


have no trouble in winning all that one. 


would want for eating purposes. I 
have caught rock bass not quite four 
inches long on bass flies which goes 
to show that when one of these fellows 
does hit the fly it manages to get it all 
in the mouth in spite of the large size 
of the hook. 

As I have stated, under exceptional 
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conditions, the rock bass not oniy grows 
to weight, and is rich and beautifal 
in coloration, but is equal to a bass for 
the fight that he puts up. Occasionally 
in the north, one will come across small 
lakelets, or, as one would call them, 
ponds. These being spring fed, and 
owing to their small area, the water is 
exceptionally cold. I have taken them 
out of such waters with scales that were 
far thicker than those of the same 
species taken out of warmer waters; 
indeed they were so close laid on the 
body and so difficult to remove that, in- 
stead of flying off, as scales sometimes 
will, they had to be removed a little at 
a time. 


‘THE peculiarity of this condition of 

thick scales and unusual vigor 
points unmistakably to the benefits of 
the cold water. In one of these lake- 
lets I have captured on the fly the crop- 
pie, the rock bass, the sunfish, the 
large and small-mouth bass, and the 
pike—all of these being represented in 
a small lake, fed both from the bottom 
and by a large spring on shore, the 
lake being connected with a river into 
which it was emptied. On one occasion, 
I caught a fish close in shore and was 
rowed out into the water there to fight 
him, my belief being that it was a small- 
mouth bass instead of a rock bass. 
After a fight that was marked by a 
grim determination of the fish not to 
show himself at the surface, I finally 
got him up. My surprise was great 
upon finding it to be a rock bass of 
about a pound and one-half, one of the 
largest I have ever caught on the fly. 
At that time it was my belief 
that the species in question 
would not seize the fly; and, 
furthermore, that it was no 
fighter at all. I soon changed 
my opinion and since then I 
have captured them in num- 
bers on the feather creations, 
and have a respect for this 
member of the sunfish family 
that will not down. 

The range of distribution 
of the rock bass is not great. 
It is found throughout the upper Mis- 
sissippi river valley in a straight line 
north, edging slightly westward in the 
north country into Manitoba, thence 
eastward into Canada, taking in the 
Great Lakes region. It is said that the 
largest rock bass will not go over two 
pounds weight. It is probable that 
larger ones are caught, especially in 
favored waters. The rock bass of the 
cold waters is the fish that I have a 
special place for in my consideration; 
but in the average warmed-out, even 
half-stagnant waters, as found in so 
many lakes, the rock bass is probably 
the most dull and lifeless creation of 
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them all. When captured it ponies in 
without fight; with hardly a move of 
the tail. 


HE coloration of the fish will be a 

pale washed-out hue, and the scales 
will be so soft that they may be pushed 
off with a finger run under them. The 
rock bass of the cold water lakes and 
streams of the north is so different 
from these that there is no comparison. 
If the rock bass has gotten for itself 
a name for a fish with no energy and 
no fight on the hook, it is principally 
by reason of those members caught in 
these warmer waters having no “get” 
and “go” to them. The rock bass is 
not, strictly speaking, a stream fish, 
but this is not to say that it is not 
found in the streams. As a stream fish 
it shows much energy, this being the 
result of living a life bucking a cur- 
rent and holding its own in those 
waters. There are some streams of the 
north that are more or less famous as 
rock bass streams; up these streams the 
species will come on what I would term 
a “feeding run.” 

On one occasion I “ran into” such a 
run and I had the time of my life. 
Every one of the clear water pools 
along that Wisconsin stream was full 
of them, and by getting the flies down 
deep enough a strike was almost certain. 
Of course on a feeding run any fish is 
active. The same is true when the wall- 
eyed pike run up from Superior in the 
streams, such as the Bois Brilé. Then 
one can fish to his heart’s content, and 
be rewarded, no matter apparently 
what sort of a bait is used. 

There is much to be said 
for the fly and spinner com- 
bination in fishing for the 
rock bass. Indeed, I would 
place it very high as a lure. 
These smaller flies are tied to 
Number 8 hooks, and one 
should possess both the spin- 
ners that are nickel finished 
and those finished in gold. 
High grade spinners are 24 
karat gold, which are lac- 
quered so that they will not 
tarnish. If one uses the spinners of 
the bird’s-eye type on the flies then the 
size 8 hook is the best. It is hardly 
necessary to go under that in size, for, 
as I have stated, the rock bass has a 
large mouth and can take in a bass fly 
without any trouble whatsoever. 


UT on summer evenings when they 
are rising fine inshore, it is a good 
idea to use just the plain flies, and then 
the flies tied to Number 12, 14 and 16 
hooks prove tempting; three flies being 
used on the leader so as to make them 
more noticeable. One fishes the rise 
(Continued on page 567) 


Elk Hunting in the Rockies 


America’s Handsomest Member of the Deer Family 
Lives tn a Country of Rugged Beauty 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrated with reproduction of the paintings of Carl Rungius 


HE Wapiti or American elk is 
T without question the handsom- 

est, and, next to the moose, the 
largest of all the deer family. Though 
not attaining the great size and weight 
of the moose, he is undoubtedly a far 
more beautiful animal than his great, 
uncouth cousin of the deep woodlands. 
A full grown stag or bull with his great 
sweep of gracefully curved and branch- 
ing antlers and his fine gamy lines is 
indeed a noble looking creature. 

See him just at sunrise of a frosty 
September morning when the clear 
mountain air seems fairly to sparkle 
with life and vigor, standing, perhaps, 
in some open glade with a background 
of the dark firs of his native hills, and 
he’s truly a sight worthy of sculptor 
or artist, or to thrill the sportsman’s 
heart, as with head uplifted, ears 
forward, and alertness in his every 
pose, he listens to the “whistle” or chal- 
lenge of another bull 
across the valley, and 
then, nose thrust for- 
ward, with a piercing 
blast, hurls. defiance 
back at him. 


APART from his 
dark head and 
shaggy neck, a bull ap- 
pears much lighter in 
color than a cow, and 
a barren cow darker 
than one with calf. 

By early september 
most of the bulls have 
rubbed their horns free 
of velvet and towards 
the middle of that 
month the rut begins; 
OF, (AS sulle a aeloeally: 
termed, they begin to 
“whistle.” This expres- 
sion comes from a habit 
of the bulls, mainly 
during the rutting sea- 
son, of uttering a shrill, 
piercing call, or chal- 
lenge. At this season 
they engage each other 
in the fiercest combats 
for the honor of main- 
taining the leadership 
over their bands of 
cows, for unlike the 
moose, they are polyga- 


mous, and during the breeding sea- 
son one lordly old bull will have a 
goodly number of cows in his harem. 
He is then ever on the lookout and 
ready to defend them valiantly from the 
advances of any other venturesome or 
envious bull. 

Though their senses of sight, scent 
and hearing are highly developed, as 
indeed they are in all of the deer family, 
my own experience has been that in 
districts where they are at all plentiful, 
they seem less keenly sensitive of dan- 
ger and are somewhat more easily 
brought to bag by the average hunter 
than either of their smaller relations, 
the black-tail or the white-tail deer. 

At the time that I had the most 
frequent opportunity to hunt elk 


they were still plentiful in the rough 
mountainous country of central Wyo- 
ming, and this being a trip of little 
a day from the ranch I 


more than 





frequently hunted up in that direction. 
About the middle of September is the 
best, as it is the pleasantest, time for 
such a trip. The elk are on the move, 
as the rut is then under way, and the 
weather at that season in the mountains 
is clear and quite cool enough to make 
hunting, whether afoot or on _horse- 
back, a pleasure. 


N Montana, to conform to the state 

law, we must defer our hunt until 
October 15th, when, however, in certain 
sections north and west of the Park 
expectant sport can be had after elk, 
deer and bear. 

Early one September, in company 
with a small rancher named Hartley, 
who made hunting his principal pro- 
fession, we left his home on the Medi- 
cine Bow and struck off for the moun- ° 
tains to the north. Our outfit con- 
sisted of a wagon and pair of tough 
horses, to be later taken 
out and used as pack 
animals when the going 
got too rough, and our 
two riding’ ponies. In 
the wagon we carried 
our beds and cooking 
utensils, kettle, frying 
pan and stewpot in 
which we stowed a 
couple of tin plates, 
two cups and the mer- 
est necessary provisions 
for about three weeks, 
consisting mainly of 
bacon, bread, a small 
bag of flour, coffee, 
sugar and salt and 
some dried prunes. 


[N my bed I also car- 

ried a change of 
underclothing and a 
heavy sweater, while 
behind our saddles we 
tied our “slickers” or 
oilskin coats. Our 
equipment consisted of 
a 45-90 and a 30-40 
Winchester, the latter 
then one of the newest 
things in a way of a 
high powered rifle, and 
about 50 rounds of am- 
munition apiece. 

As we journed north- 
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ward the prairies gave place to a coun- 
try filled with deep gulches, coulees, 
and small hills, which, as we pro- 
gressed, grew gradually higher, while 
the going got constantly rougher. 


S we ascended, the grade became 

less steep and we came out on a 
series of flat meadows or parks, bor- 
dered by the pine-forested hills, some 
of only a few acres, and others of a mile 
or so in extent. Feed for horses or 
game was abundant and our brook 
here meandered lazily along, crossed 
and recrossed by well trodden game 
trails. We saw frequent sign of elk, 
and, in the soft ground near the stream, 
the impression of hoof and dew claws 
(false hoof) of what must have been 
a mighty bull. None of the sign was, 
however, particularly fresh and we 
kept on up another grade and through 
a long stretch of heavily timbered bot- 
tom until we emerged on another long 
park-like glade. Here, just within the 
woods, and with a timbered slope to 
the north of us, we made a comfortable 
camp, pitching our tent, and carpeting 
it with several layers of fir boughs 
which made a spring mattress on which 
to unroll our beds. Dry wood was 
plenty and we soon had a bright fire 
going which threw out a welcome glow. 
The rays of the setting sun had left 
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our little valley and we were climbing 
the slopes of the mountains to the east- 
ward. Those near at hand looked, in 
the shadows, dark and somber in their 
robes of deep green, while the more dis- 
tant hills shaded from purple to pink, 
copper and gold, where the sun’s rays 
still glinted on their crests. 

The horses, relieved of pack or 
saddle, took a roll, shook themselves, 
and then commenced to leisurely feed 
in the meadow. Hartley, with a stick 
poised to freshen the fire, and I with a 
half-raised cup of coffee, stopped, 
glanced at each other, and then off to- 
wards the opposite hill—we’d both 
heard it; shrill and unmistakable, on 
the still evening air from the wooded 


hillside, came the whistling challenge 


of a bull elk. From his call, which was 
repeated several times, he was evi- 
dently moving up parallel with our val- 
ley. He stopped, however, as suddenly 
as he began, probably having gotten a 
stray whiff of the smoke of our camp- 
fire, which floated off in a thin blue 
spiral. As it was too dark to attempt 
to follow him that evening, we resolved 
to take up his trail as soon as day 
dawned, hoping, meanwhile, that the 
nocturnal ramblings of this lovelorn 
bull would not take him too far from 
the scene of the evening’s serenade. 
By mid-September, the nights at this 


high altitude are apt to be keen and 
frosty, and we thoroughly appreciated 
the extra blanket apiece, that, in spite 
of a desire to “travel light,’”’ we had de- 
cided to add to our bed rolls. 


E rolled out at daybreak next 

morning and after a breakfast of 
bacon, bread and plenty of hot coffee, 
put a light lunch in our pockets and 
started off afoot for an all day’s hunt. 
Some prefer to do most of their hunt- 
ing on horse-back, but this depends 
much on the character of the country 
we are hunting in, but once arrived on 
ground evidently frequented by elk, I’ve 
sometimes found it productive of better 
results to leave the horses at camp and 
to scour the mountains, glades and rim 
rock afoot. One may not cover as much 
territory as when mounted, but on the 
other hand neither is there as much 
chance of suddenly blundering onto and 
stampeding game without getting a 
fair shot, nor is there the time fre- 
quently lost in going perhaps a mile 
or two back after one’s horse after an 
unsuccessful stalk. 

Just within the timber on the opposite 
side of the valley from camp, we found 
the fresh trail of a good sized bull, 
probably our friend of the preceding 
evening. The tracks headed up and 
parallel with the valley, and, where the 


ground was soft, showed clearly to be 
those of a big fellow. We were able to 
follow easily and at a good pace, until, 
reaching a low ridge where the ground 
was hard and stony, the track faded to 
a mere scrape here and there, and dis- 
appeared entirely on reaching a stretch 
of loose shingle rock. 


UCK was still with us, however, for 

casting forward to where the 
ground again was soft, we spied some 
freshly broken, barked and _ twisted 
bushes where our friend had evidently 
been “hooking” and slashing about with 
his antlers, a very common habit both 
of elk and moose during the rut. Asa 
rule elk will use the small lodge pole 
pines on which to rub their horns, 
whereas deer more often scrape theirs 
on the alder bushes. Not far beyond 
this, in a sheltered spot, though on 
slightly rising ground, giving a 
good view of his back track, was 
the broad and flattened impres- 
sion of where the bull had bedded 
down for the night; but, 
whether warned of our stealthy 
approach or startled earlier, 
through some other cause, he 
had evidently left this spot hur- 
riedly, as was evidenced by the 
deeper impressions of the points 
of the hoofs and the greater dis- 
tance between the tracks. We 
were soon at fault again, though, 
as some dry rocky surface held 
no tell-tale impressions, and as, at this 
point, a high wooded ridge split the val- 
ley in two, we decided to separate. 
Hartley following up a branch of the 
stream to the westward and I heading 
up a broad gorge to the northeast. 


E agreed to hunt up and across 

our respective valleys until near 
noon, and then to swing back and down 
our stream so as to get back to camp 
before dark. Shortly after separating 
I came upon several blue grouse in the 
edge of some timber. They were very 
tame and sat about on some low spruce 
branches, cocking their heads foolishly 
at me, and offering the easiest of shots. 
I, however, left them in peace, fearing 
to chance disturbing some larger game. 
Climbing up a steep side-hill, I came 
out on some high ledges of rim rock, 
from where a wonderful view was un- 
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winter meat. 


folded, of mountain and valley. To the 
east rose the scarred and rocky sum- 
mit of a towering peak, its lower sides 
softened by timbered slopes, while the 
gorge beneath was interspersed with 
heavily wooded stretches and open, 
park-like glades and meadows. After 
smoking a pipe and having carefully 
scanned each of these for the fiftieth 
time, without sighting anything, I was 
just about to move on when I noticed a 
lightish brown object moving slowly 
across an open hillside, slightly up the 


valley but on a level somewhat lower 


than my outlook. 


ROM the edge of the timber, it was 

shortly followed by an another, then 
another, then four, five, six, eight, ten 
elk in all, moved along at a swinging 
walk, stopping now and then to crop a 
few mouthfuls. 


It was impossible to tell at that dis- 
tance whether there was a big bull in 
the band, but what wind there was be- 
ing down the gorge, and thus in my 
favor, I slipped rapidly down-hill 
through some low, open timber in the 
hope of cutting them off. Coming to 
the edge of a flat, open sheaf, of con- 
siderable extent, interspersed here and 
there with low fir trees offering good 
cover from which to view one’s sur- 
roundings, I peered carefully in the 
direction from which the band had been 
approaching, and was just beginning to 
fear that the game had already gone 
by, or had turned off in another direc- 
tion, when a slight movement off to the 
left caught my eye. 

About a hundred yards off, the land 
dipped slightly into a small meadow and 
the back and upper parts of an elk had 
been visible for a moment and had then 


disappeared behind a rise in the 
ground. Moving quietly forward a 
few yards to another clump of low firs, 
with rifle cocked and ready, the whole 
band came suddenly into view, not more 
than 75 yards beyond. 


HERE were more than I had at first 
seen, but, alas, they seemed to have 

no bull with them. So, selecting a fat 
cow, I brought my sights to bear just 


over her heart; but a movement from 


ANNIVIVUUTUOTTTEU 


A typical trip after elk when it was still . 
permissible for the ranchman to depend 
upon the game of the mountains for his 
Conditions of hunting are 
still similar, though now necessarily more 
limited as to bag and available territory. 


QITIIUTIUTIAUTETOTTUUTIUUTUTU UTE 


‘some bushes just behind her momen- 


tarily. arrested my attention, as, with 
nose ‘forward and massive’ antlers 
sweeping back over his shoulders, a 
splendid bull stepped into the open. 
My heart skipped a ‘beat, so nearly had 
I fired at the cow, but taking a long, 
steadying breath, while shifting my aim 
to the bull, I pressed the trigger. The 
bull went to his knees, but immediately 
got up again, going on several 
paces before a second shot rolled 
him over for good. The rest of 
the band huddled together for a 
moment, then dashed madly into 
the timber and disappeared with- 
out drawing any more fire. 
Here was meat enough and 
probably of the best, as it was 
still too early in the rut for 
the bull’s meat to get strong 
and rank, as it does later on. 

What a magnificent animal he 
looked as he lay there just as 
he’d fallen, at the edge of the 
little meadow, his massive antlers of 
twelve points, dark head and neck, and 
lighter, tawny body contrasting with the 
deep green of moss and fern! 


Ih 


FIRST cutting his throat in order 

that he might bleed freely, the head 
was then removed, skinning well back 
on the neck; and the disagreeable oper- 
ation of cleaning completed the hind- 
quarters were taken off separately, and 
with considerable heaving and prying 
were hung pretty well up so as to be 
less likely to be torn or mussed about 
by some old bear looking for a free 
supper. The head I left suspended by 
hooking the horns over a stout bough 
of a low-branching tree; then, taking 
tongue and liver with me, I started 
down hill to the stream, and with my 
knife conspicuously blazed a line of 

(Continued on page 570) 
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All Ready for Camp Perry 


Here Is a Worth While Vacation Suggestion for 


can shooting men to their Mecca 

at Camp Perry, Ohio, has been 
definitely arranged for. The big range 
on the shores of Lake Erie will throw 
its targets and housing, its storéd-up 
supply of National Match ammunition 
and of National Match rifles and pistols 
open to the citizens of the United States 
on August 28th. Open house will be 
maintained continually from that date 
until October 2nd with a program of 
training and competition with small 
arms of every description which is the 
broadest that has ever been attempted 
by the N. R. A. and sanctioned by the 
War Department. 

The School of Instruction this year 
will occupy two weeks instead of one. 
Teams made up of selected men from all 
thesk-O2 1. C.. and €> M. T. C. Camps 
and all individual shooters who so de- 
sire may report on August 28th. Reg- 
ular organized civilian teams and na- 
tional guard teams will report on Sep- 
tember 6th. These two weeks embrac- 
ing the School of Instruction should be 
highly enjoyable ones, as the weather 
is ideal on the Lake at this season of 
the year and a splendid bathing beach 
in front of the Club House will afford 
ample opportunity for cooling off after 
a day’s work out on the mile-long fir- 
ing line. It has been possible to ob- 
tain the services of additional instruc- 
tors this year, so that civilian riflemen 
whe attend the Camp will suffer under 
no handicap from lack of competent 
teachers. This condition will be par- 
ticularly true during the first week, 
when there will be no one on the range 
except college students and such un- 
attached civilians as may report. 


ia annual pilgrimage of Ameri- 


Contrary to the general impression, 
it is not the expert shot who makes 
up the bulk of the attendance at the 
National Matches. It is the compar- 
atively new man to the game who is 
particularly sought for, particularly 
cultivated, and taken particularly good 
eare of. This condition will be more 
than ever true this year under the re- 
vised ruling relative 
to Tyros. In practi- 
cally éyery match on 
the Camp Perry pro- 
gram, one-third of the 
medals and one-fourth 
of the prize money 
goes to beginners who 
have finished below 
the regular list of 
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Small Arms Devotees 


medal and prize money winners. These 
medals and the prize money are in ad- 
dition to the regular medals and prize 
money awarded to those Tyros who 
finish high enough to win the regular 
awards. The net result is that in every 
match about one-half the medals and 
one-third the prize money goes to men 
who come under .the official ‘“Tyro” 
classification. In view of this fact, the 
definition as to what constitutes a tyro 
is of the utmost importance. In years 
past, it has been necessary for a man to 
have been a medal winner in certain 
specified events before he lost his Tyro 
status. A great many shooters were 
overseas veterans of several National 
Matches, but never having been medal 
winners, still remained Tyros. It was 
felt that this was obviously unfair to 
the men who were actually novices, so 
that the ruling this year has been 
changed to provide that a Tyro is a man 
who has never fired in any National 
Match or in any of the N. R. A. matches 
conducted in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Matches. In other words, there 
is going to be a good deal of prize money 
and a great many attractive medals 
awarded this year to men who are at- 
tending the Camp for the first time. 


FROM September 15th to 24th the 

N. R. A. competitions will be fired. 
The old familiar events such as the 
Leech, Wimbledon, Presidents, Marine 
Corps Cup, Members Match, etc., are 
all slated to be repeated this year. In 
addition, there will be one or two new 
individual matches, one of which will 
be known as the Chemical Welfare Ser- 
vice Trophy Match, and which will be 
fired under service conditions with the 
gas mask properly adjusted over the 
face of the shooter. A complete set of 
pistol matches providing for every type 
of hand-gun has been programmed, in 
addition to the regular School of In- 
struction for pistol shooters. 


The shotgun clan has been taken care 
of in the usual manner, with a series 
of individual and team matches and a 





special registered tournament. All of 
these things are more or less well-known 
to the sportsmen of the country, but the 
parts of the program that will prove an 
eye-opener to most visitors at the Camp 
is the small bore .22 calibre range. 
The small bore shooting match has been 
a part of the N. R. A. program in con- 
nection with the National Matches since 
1919, but it was not until last year 
that the .22 calibre shooters received 
the encouragement which the impor- 
tance of the .22 as a training weapon 
warrants. 


AST year seven magnificent trophies 

were placed in competition for the 
first time on the small bore range. 
These trophies rival in,value, from a 
cash standpoint, the trophies regularly 
competed for with the biggest guns at 
Perry. Of course they do not have, as 
yet, the halo of tradition surrounding 
them that makes such events as the 
Wimbledon and the Leech sporting clas- 
sics, but they will acquire this in due 
time. 

So keen was the interest in the .22 
calibre game at the matches last year 
that the range facilities which had been 
provided, proved entirely inadequate, 
in spite of the fact that they were half 
again as large as the facilities of the 
preceding year. Before the small bore 
program was completed, it was neces- 
sary to improvise target butts, which 
doubled the capacity of the .22 calibre 
range. This year full provision will be 
made for the small borers, bearing in 
mind the lessons learned in 1923. 


The School of Instruction and the 
Matches are open to any citizen of the 
United States. Shooters or sportsmen 
who want to become shooters may re- 
port at any time during the period of the 
School and Matches and may leave 
whenever they want to. Rifles, ammu- 
nition, and quarters, as well as com- 
petent instructors, are furnished with- 
out cost by the Government. The only 
expense to the competitor is that of 
transportation and the cost of meals in 
the Government op- 
erated cafeteria, 
which will average 
POs stOmeole2D ee pen 
day, depending on the 
extent to which the 
shooter’s appetite de- 
velops under the stim- 
ulus of camp life. 
(Continued on p. 558) 





“Beware the oak, it draws the stroke. 

Avoid the ash, it courts the flash. 

Creep under the thorn, ’twill save from 
harm.” 


—Proverb. 





A pine tree killed by lightning 


horizon. Presently the low rum- 
bling of thunder could be heard. 
The black blanket came on apace. A 
dazzling flash parted the heavens, there 
was the sustained crackling of light- 
ning, then a deafening crash. The 
lightning had struck. Another of 
Nature’s sentinels had been rent apart. 
This time it was an aspen, despite 
local belief of the immunity of the 
aspen from lightning. It might have 
been a beech, or a locust, which in some 
sections of the country are still re- 
garded as peculiarly free from attack 
by lightning. On the other hand, cer- 
tain trees in some sections are regarded 
as outstanding lightning hazards. In 
Boston, for example, the memorial elm 
under which General Washington re- 
ceived his command of the American 
Army and which has been struck sev- 
eral times by lightning is pointed out 
as an example of the susceptibility of 
the elm to lightning. 
Everywhere throughout the world 


1 tes clouds were gathering on the 


When Lightning Strikes 


Electrical Storms in Relation to Forestry 


By C. MORAN 


there continues to persist the age-old 
fallacy that certain species of trees 
attract, or are immune from, lightning 
more than others. The elder Pliny said 
that “lightning never strikes’ the 
laurel.” Wreaths of laurel leaves were 
worn by ancient rulers to protect them 
from the lightning of the gods. Later, 
trees such as the walnut, birch, elder, 
and live-for-ever were planted near 
houses because of the belief in their 
immunity from lightning. These be- 
liefs have given rise to many interest- 
ing theories regarding the relation of 
lightning to trees. 


TATISTICS show that, under favor- 

able circumstances, any kind of 
tree may be struck by lightning. Trees 
are the objects most often struck be- 
cause they are the most numerous of 
all objects. Their spreading branches 
in the air and spreading roots in the 
ground present the ideal form for con- 
ducting an electrical discharge to the 
earth. Yet less than 25 per cent. of the 
people killed by lightning are those 
who have sought refuge under trees. 
Certain trees in some sections are not 
struck because the number of that 
species is in the minority. The great- 
est number of trees struck in any local- 
ity are the dominant species. 

An investigation by the United States 
Forest Service shows that lightning is 
second in the list of leading causes of 
forest fires. Although only 2 per cent. 
of the trees struck by lightning on the 
National Forests are ignited, more than 
17 per cent. of the number of fires are 
due to this cause. The survey shows 
that more trees are struck by lightning 
on the Colorado Plateau in the terri- 


tory extending from western New 
Mexico to Southern Utah, crossing the 
Grand Canyon, and including the White 
Mountains, Black Mesa, and San Fran- 
cisco and Sevier Mountains than in any 
other region of the United States. 
Sixty per cent. of the trees struck in 
this region are Western Yellow Pines. 

In some sections of the region, such 
as on the volcanic cinder flats east of 
San Francisco Mountain, fully one- 
half the mature trees have been killed 
or injured by lightning. In one case 
i00 trees in a small area were noted as 
having been struck within a four-year 
period. Twenty trees were struck dur- 
ing one afternoon on a 20-acre plot. 
According to the local Forest Ranger, 
“nearly every tree for jlong distances 
along the Guam and Redrock telephone 
lines has been struck, starting where 
the wire is fastened to the trees. The 
lightning jumps the wire and runs 
down the trees.” 

Destruction of trees by lightning is 
naturally more severe in forests on 
mountain slopes and summits that are 
particularly exposed, and which lie in 
so-called “lightning zones.” <A _ light- 
ning zone is conceived to be a layer of 
the lower atmosphere—a thundercloud 
stratum—which touches the summits of 
some mountains and the lower slopes 
of others. The altitude of the zone 
varies, as it is subject to modulations 
in the same way as are other atmos- 
pheric strata flowing over or around 
high points. 


N Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan 70 forest fires a year are caused 
by lhghtning striking such trees as the 
Norway pine, white pine, and tama- 





Trees destroyed by a lightning fire in Plumas National Forest 
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A blasted pine stub near Raquette Lake, Adirondacks. Note that tree struck was tallest of the group 


rack. Hemlock, spruce, white oak, 
birch, ash, maple, and beech are also 
struck. In Southern States such as 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida 
it is conservatively estimated that 30,- 
000 trees are annually struck by light- 
ning. Longleaf pine is the outstand- 
ing lightning attractor here, but the 
heavy rains which usually accompany 
lightning minimize the fire hazard. 


N Arkansas, Indiana and parts of 
Missouri and Illinois 90 trees have 
been struck in a single year, including 
white oak, black oak, red oak, Spanish 
oak, black walnut and several species of 
hickory. Trees are frequently struck in 


Massachusetts and North Carolina, 
particularly in the Appalachians. In 
this territory Chestnut leads in liabil- 
ity to stroke, followed by several species 
of quercus and pinus, and yellow pop- 
lar. 

The same flash may strike and blast 
a number of trees, and the results may 
be fully as curious and erratic as the 
lightning itself. A tree may be 
scorched, it may be stripped of its 
leaves, it may be cleft longitudinally, 
or, more rarely, severed horizontally. 
Pieces of bark or wood may be torn off 
in strips. One-half of a tree’s crown 
may be withered, the other remaining 
unharmed. Indeed, it has been alleged 
that the big trees of California have 





A 36-inch Douglas fir destroyed by a lightning stroke 
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actually been stunted by lightning. Al- 
though giants, the height of these 
trees is much lower than would be ex- 
pected from the taper of their boles. 

Sometimes lightning strips the bark 
from only one side of a tree, occasion- 
ally without a trace of burning; again, 
the tree may be riddled as by worms 
with multitudinous little holes. Light- 
ning furrows may be oblique or spiral, 
the current following the grain of the 
new wood. The dry duff or humus at 
the base of the tree may be ignited by 
the flash. A flash of lightning strik- 
ing upward through the tree from its 
base acts as an explosive. The tree 
may then be torn into small fragments; 
cases have been recorded where these 
appeared like pieces of hemp. The trees 
may be split radially. The tops of 
trees have been torn off while the lower 
parts remained uninjured. On _ the 
other hand, the lower portion of a tree 
has been demolished, while the upper 
part fell to the ground intact. Light- 
ning will strike the same tree not only 
twice, but several times; numerous 
trees have as many as eight lightning 
scars. 


HE effect of lightning on the ground 
is as remarkable as its effect upon 
trees. It may enter the ground with- 
out disturbing it or heating it, or it 
may tear large holes or melt the sur- 
face. Lightning usually strikes the 
ground with a vertical stroke, but it 
(Continued on page 562) 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1924-25 


[Compiled by Grorce A. Lawyer, Chief U. S. Game Warden, and Frank L. EarnsHaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey] 


and Texas will be published in ‘Game Laws for the Season 1924-25." ~ P j : 
PERSONS SHOULD CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions. The Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sun- 


use, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (kndwn as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 


rise, but some States further restrict the shooting hours. 
The term ‘‘rabbit”’ includes hare; ‘quail,’ the bird known as ‘tri 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmig: 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to secure from State gam 


“partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada 
igan, and sage hens; ‘‘introduced pheasant’’ is restricted to the Old World pheasants. 


When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is 
The seasons in certain counties of North Carolina may be had on application to the Legislative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, Audubon Sodiety, Raleigh, N.C. 


iven. 


Local exceptions in Idaho 


commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. 





“Game Laws for the Season 1924-25,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
UPLAND GAME 




























BIG GAME 



























































































Squreret | Quam 


. 31 to 
Dec. 20-Feb. 28f. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 15 $3. 
Oct. 1, 19302.5... 
Oct. 8, 1925 ..... 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31.. 
‘0 open season... 
Nov. 20-Feb. 15.. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 28t. 


Nov. 1-Nov. 15 tf. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 10.. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 20.. 
Nov. 1, 1927...... 
Dec. 1—Dec. 10... 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1.... 


No open season... 


Nov. 10-Jan. 1... 
Oct. 20-Nov. 202. 
Oct. 15, 1926..... 


Oct. 15-Nov. 20 
Nov. 1-Mar. 1.. 





.| Nov. 10-Dec. 31.. 


No open season... 
No open season. .. 
Sept. 24-Sept.30et 
No open season. . 


Nov. 10-Dec. 15¢. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 t.. 
Oct. 1,19259 2... 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 














































No open season... 
No open season... 
Dec. 1-Dec. 31... 
No open season 4. 
Oct. 12-Oct. 264. 
Nov, 1-Nov. 30.. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
Nov. 27-Mar. 1... 
No open season... 
Nov. 25-Jan. 154. 
Dec. 1-Jan. 31t... 
No open season 2... 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Noy. 15-Jan. 31 .. 


a 

‘ 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30... 
No open season... 
1925. .0.<s buevess 





.| Nov. 15, 1927.. 


Noy, 1-Jan. 31...|. 


Nov. 15-Mar. 1...|.... 








Grovss 


Sept. 1-Mar. 1.2 
No open season. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15 .. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 14.. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1... 
Oct. 8-Nov. 23... 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31.. 
No open season. .. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 19.. 


No open season. . . 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15 ¢ 
No open season. .. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 20.. 
Nov. 1, 1932..... 
No open season... 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1.... 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 


Nov. 10-Jan. 1.... 
Oct. 20-Noy. 20.. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 204 
Oct. 15-Nov. 204 


Sept. 15-Sept. 244 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1.... 
Sept. 24-Sept. 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 


Noy. 10-Dec. 15... 
No open season... 
Oct. 1-Nov. 154.. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
Local laws. ...... 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16 ta 
Nov. 15-Nov. 25.. 
Sept. 10-Oct. 31 - 
Sept. 10-Oct. 314 
Nov. 1-Noy. 30.. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
No open season... 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15.. 
No open season... 
No open season... 
No open season... 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31... 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31. 
& 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30... 
Oct. 4-Oct. 84.... 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15. 


-| Oct. 1-Oct. 31. ... 


(2) 
Oct. 15-Oct. 22... 
No open season 3. 
Sept. 1-Jan.1.... 
‘Oct. 1-Oct. 319. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 20. 
Oct. 15, 1925.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14 
Oct, 1-Oct. 31.. 


-| Sept. 1-Mar. 15... 


Sept. 20-Jan. 1... 





Sept. 1 












Pram CHIoKen 








Sept. 20-Sept. 30. 








No ope nae 
Sept 15-Sept. 240 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1.... 
Aug. 16-Aug. 31. 


Nov. 10-Dec. 15... 
No open season... 





No open season... 
No open season .. 
No open season... 


Sept. 16-Oct. 15... 


No open seasont.. 
No open season?. . 


Sept. 20-Sept. 244 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15. 


Oct. 15-Oct. 31... 
Oct. 15-Oct. 22. 





-| Dec. 15, 1928... 
No open season. . . 


No open season. .. 
Nov. 15, 1928..... 





No open season... 
No open season. .. 
No open season 2. 
No open season... 


Nov.10-Dec.15 ¢ ¢ 
No open season... 
Oct 23,30, Nor. 1,8 ¢ 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ¢ 
No open season... 
Nov. 15-Nov. 25 ¢. 
No open season... 
No open season 2. 
Oct. 12-Oct. 26g 
Noy. 1-Nov. 30¢ 


Noy. 1-Dec. 31... 
"No open season... 
No open season... 
No open season... 


No open season... 
No open season... 
1925 





Dec. 1-Mar. 31¢. 
“Oct. I-Nov. 1..2) 
Nov. 10-Jan. 15d 3. 
No open season. .. 


pen season... 





Sept. 15-Oct. 1...) Sept. 1, 1930. .... No open season. . . 
oven weunccwacuane} Othe O-NOW. 25 Of lncepesenmeeeenees 
Br eet ..| No open season. .. p hpepeteee swe 

‘0 open season...|...--....+. aheseua ‘0 open season. .. 
BP AA ee eer Nov. 20-Dec. 19.| Nov. 20-Feb. 15.. 
ceeeceseceseeeee--| No open season...) Nov. 20-Feb. 28¢ 
Brie ees Sasecues Nov, J-JanjS1d\ ites sn acneetnes sane 
No open season ...| Noopen season t..|..... Pra ys ace 
Nov. 10-Nov. 21.| Nov. 10-Nov.15¢| Sept. 16, 1929 .... 
Oct. 15-Nov. 1 ..| No open season...| No open season... 
Sept. 1, 1927.....| Oct. 1, 1927...... Nov. 1, 1932..... 


Nov. 15, 1928... 








Nov. 1, 1926 Nov. 1, 1926..... Nov. 15-Feb. 154, 
hnavavaas xentae .-.| No open season. ..|..............-004 
aeerte ceeecedals ...| No open season...| Nov. 10-Jan.1¢.. 
No open season. ..| Oct. 20-Nov. 200..|............-2- A 
1926.0... --| 1926 ; 

Oct. 15-Oct. 18 ¢|-. 





‘0 open season... 


No open season... 








No open season... 
Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 








“Local laws. 252222 





Nov. 15, 1931.... 
No open season... 
No open season... 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30... 















(3 
( 














Stats 
Dees Mooss Rasprr 
1 | Alabama... -....| Nov. 1-Dec. 31¢. Nov. 1-Jan. 31.. 
2 3) Alaske @ Secmeemecneuss conan csaaces Sept. 16-Dec. 15 ¢ 
$ |) Svisonatpocrcseetacrdercccsves ence Oct. 1-Nov.1¢.. 
4.4} Arkansas Go ceevasecenevacuevsos ese Nov. 10-Jan. 1569 Bam ee saicaes eseeee.| May ‘i 
5 | California... «--.| Aug. 1-Sept 14¢¢ Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Sept. 1, 1925}.... 
6 |) GColoradaseccccccescctes cocceeoceeee Oct. 12-Oct. 15¢. dotcescuteee .....| No open season t. 
7 | Connecticut? .. AaCe (2) - Nov. 1-Dec. 15..| Oct. 8-Nov. 23... 
8 | Delaware........... pecccerleoseecussesenacenta Nov. 15-Dec. 31..| Sept. 1-Oct. 15.. 
9 | District of Columbia? Le ARE Nov. 1-Feb. 1....| Nov. 1-Feb. 1....| N 
10. | Florldaa™.2 ve. cceenscnce wowcdeecs|| NOVs20-Fob. 15..|-scomswececocecsce|scucsscecavevesers| NOVs00-FOD. 100. 
ll Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ..|...000cecccececece|sscececeeceeceee ee) Och 1-Feb. 28 $6. 
12 Apr. 1-Oct, 31...|-..-- Surana onncseciocccscececccccncs oo cece cccccccccece 
13 No open season 3,| No open season...|-.--- coocenduscesaloosscesacasase's eos 
4 Nov. 10, 1929 ....|..rcseseceeeeez---| Nov, 10-Jan. 19...) Sept. 1-Dec. 1¢... 
15 No open season... -...| Apr. 1-Jan. 9..... Aug. 1-Nov. 30... 
16 No open season... sesfaesi Sept. 1-Jan.1.... 
17 Mar. 24, 1925..... ee Aug. l-Jan. 1 }¢. 
18 Nov. 15, 1923.....]-. ...| Nov. 15-Dec. 31..| July 1-Dec. 15.... 
19 Oct. 15-Dec. 319,)..... enaeatpatase July 1-Feb, 28...| Oct. 1-Mar. 1.... 
20 Oct. 16-Nov. 304.| Noopenseason...| Oct.1-Feb 28....| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 t.. 
21 .| Nov. 10, 1928a....)-..--2.00..2.+..-.| Nov. 10-Jan. 1....] Sept. 1-Oct.15 4. 
22 Dec. 1-Dec. 6. Oct. 20-Feb. 284 .| Oct. 20-Nov. 20 .. 
23 Nov. 10-Nov. 30¢| Ni Oct. 15-Jan. 314.| Oct. 15-Oct. 31 .. 
a | 2 :| Nov. 10-Nov. 20 . Oct. 15~Mar. 1 t..| Oct.15-Jan. 1f.. 
& 25 Nov. 15-Mar.1¢. aesice ennes ee 
= 26 Dec. 1-Dec. 31¢. 
mo 27 Oct..15-Nov.15 ¢4| No open season...|....-.-ececceecece|s--e-eeeeenecenece 
a 28 No open season. . . : 
=] 29 Oct. 16-Oct. 2152) oY 5 ec. a] ois scecdnaccecnwce 
& 30 Oct, 15-Nov. 302.| No open season...| Oct. 1-Feb. 28....| Oct. 1, 1929...... 
a - 
Db Sl 1}, New Jersey-ncuces cacus sca ss cawren ...| Dee. 17-Dee. 21.¢|: Nov. 10-Dec. 15..| Nov. 10-Dec. 15... 
32 | New Mexico........... Nov. 20-Nov.'30 |. -...... Snctac|vaeawswoac cee onee Nov. 20-Nov. 30t 
83) 1) New: York 42.5: cacscoace Oct.15-Nov.15 @ @| No open season Oct. 15-Mar.1 te. .| Oct. 15-Nov. 15 f. 
34 Long Ialand.......... No open season...|......-.. aeeeeeee-| Oct 15-Mar. 1 $9.| Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
35 | North Carolina@ ......... 3 Roel laos Ten aee Local laws. ...... 
36 | North Dakota............ No open season .. ele nse rece re wenn eens 
S7 | ONO. tanecececcusrassese No open seazon...|. Nov. 15-Jan. 1...| Sept. 15-Oct. 20.. 
88 |) Oklahomas.i.c..cscccesuc fone age 7 er 
Patt ccccadacee anes t. ct. 31g) No open season .| No open season... 
39 Oregon{ Fret Fee es: Sept. 10-Oct. 31¢| No open season... Sept. 15-Oct. 15 t 
40'>| ‘Pennsylvaniars, coor. ses scenes Dec. 1-Dec. 15d .jaccceccvcccccccose Nov. 1-Dec, 15...| Nov. 1-Nov. 30}. 
41, | Rhode Island <0). So. ets ecnccvees No open season...|..-.--.--+-+-.-+--| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
42 | South Carolina .......... .| Sept. 1-Jan. 15¢}...... Nov. 27-Mar, 1¢.| Nov. 27-Mar. 1. 
43 | South Dakota. . a] Nov. 1-Nov. 308 .|.ccc-ccccccsccceca|scccsccccccscccese(ssoee: geass taceveae 
44 | Tennessee . .| Dec. 20-Dec. 31¢|.....- June l-Jan. 1 .... 
45 | Texas.. Nov, 1-Dec. 31 ¢Gsecesscanceseesses|eseve=s Aug. 1-Dec. 31f. 
46 | Utahe Oct;'20-Oct..30 dijscceaccnepeuedsdas|<sivasaseccscs aaleaweeeacconseor een 
47 | Vermon Nov. 3-Nov. 152. Oct. 1-Feb. 28....| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ¢ . 
48 | Virginia ........ Nov. 15-Dec.31¢ Nov. 15-Jan. 31.. fete 1-Jan. 31.. 
: 4 a .| No open season. .. 
49 Washington{ : 2 @ No en season... 
50 | West Virginia ..... -| Oct. 30-Nov. 10 3 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. 
51 | Wisconsin. .... .| Nov. 13-Nov. 2243. 31f..| Oct. 15-Jan. 19... 
62 3 Wyomibeiecasscanks cent ace neseaeas Sept, 15-Oct. 15 ¢ shaw 
53. || Alberta... cscsscb sus ssateesneccauce Nov. 1-Dec. 1484] Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢° 
64 | British Columbia * 3. zy (a) (2) - 
55 | Manitoba......... .| Dec. 1-Dec. 10¢ .| Dec. 1-Dec. 10 ¢ -|... 
< 56 | New Brunswick ........ .| Sept. 15-Nov. 149] Oct. 1-Nov. 30¢ . 
g 57 | Northwest Territories 2. .| Sept. 1-Apr.1¢@.| Sept. 1-Apr.1¢¢. 
58 | Nova Scotia...... Oct. 16-Oct. 31¢9] Oct. 1-Nov. 1539 
3 | 69 | Ontario .....2...-. Sept. 15-Nov. 15 | Sept. 15-Nov. 15 ¢2,|.... 
o 60 | Prince Edward Islan “| a 
61 | Quebec...... .| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. ,| Sept. 10— i 
62 | Saskatchewan Nov.15-Dec.14 ¢.2| Nov.15-Dec.14 ¢ 9}. 
GS al XUKOMS occaa nese asec eeasaseeer Aug. 1-Mar.1¢ ..| Aug. 1-Mar.1¢,..|- 
—_ |} 
64 || Newfoundland cau. dcn seep oot or claidegeaca sess secees No open season...) Sept. 20-Jan. 1...|......-----..205 os 
65 | Lower California (Northera District) ®¢...| Sept. 1-Feb. 282 |....e0cecece cece ce|eeee er ceceeeen cece a iEeeien| 
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ALASKA.—AIl hunting prohibited until July 1, 1926, 


aADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


FLORIDA.—Sguirrel, in Escambia County, Oct. 


15—- 





10_Jan. 1, but owner or tenant may shoot squirrels 


on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands and in drainage Mar. 1; in Holmes and Walton Counties, Oct. 20— on own land Sept. 1—Jan. 1. Wild turkey, Garvett 
of Taku River east of line from Taku Point to east Mar. 1. English pheasant, in Escambia County, County, Nov. 10—Dee. 24. 
end of face of Taku Glacier. Bull moose, south of no open season. Hunting prohibited on Pine Island. MASSACHUSETTS.—European hare, in Berkshire 
Lat. 62° and west of Long. 146°, Sept. 1—Dec. 31. GEORGIA.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. County, unprotected. Quail, in Dukes, Essex, 
Sheep on Kenai Peninsula east of Long. 150°, 1926. 1DAHO.—Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Nor- 
Killing of females and young of mountain sheep Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Clark, Elmore, Gooding, folk, and Worcester Counties, July 1, 1925. Pheasant, 
and deer, and mountain goat kids and _ caribou Jefferson, Lincoln, Madison, Power, Teton, and Valley Division of Fisheries and Game fixes open season. 
fawns south of Arctic Circle, prohibited. Goat (ex- Counties, Oct. 15—Noy. 15; deer, in Benewah, MICHIGAN.—Director of conservation may _ shorten 
cept_on Kenai Peninsula, east of Long. 150°, and Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, and Shoshone Counties, or close season or otherwise restrict the taking of 
on Baranof and Chichagof Islands, 1926), Aug. Nov. 1—Nov. 30; in Clearwater, Custer, Idaho, any species of game. Snowshoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 
20—Oct. 31. Large brown bear, south Lat. 62°, Latah, Lemhi, Lewis, and Nez Perce Counties, 15-Feb. 15. Ruffed grouse, Upper Peninsula, Oct. 
Oct. 1—July 1, north, unprotected. Deer on Kruzof Oct. 1—Nov. 15; in Franklin County, Oct. 15—Nov. 15—Nov. 9. 
Island and in southeastern Alaska, west of Long. 1, elk, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, MINNESOTA.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15—-Noy. 20; 
141°, 1926. and Teton Counties, Nov. 1—Nov. 30; elk, in Clear- white-breasted or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16, 
ARIZONA.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Mourn- water and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1—-Nov. 15; mountain 1925. Plover, no open season. 
ing dove, Sept. 1—Dec. 15; white-wings, July 15— goat, in Custer and Lemhi Counties, Oct. 1—Nov. 15; MISSISSIPPI.—Boards of Supervisors may change 
Dee. 31. deer, elk, mountain goat, no open season, except seasons, but changes relating to migratory birds 
ARKANSAS.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, bear, in as above. (See “‘Game Laws, 1924—25,’”’ for local must not be inconsistent with Federal regulations. 
Chicot, Desha, and Phillips Counties (15 days), laws on upland game birds.) For local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, 
Nov. 15-19; Dec. 26-30; and Jan. 10—14, inclusive. ILLINOIS.—Rabbit, in southern and central zones, at county seat. 
Deer (male) and turkey gobbler, in Poinsett Noy. 10—Jan¥,1; in northern zone, Nov. 10-Jan. 31; MONTANA.—Deer, in Carter, Custer, Dawson, Gar- 
County, Nov. 10—Dec. 1; in Faulkner, Perry, and squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1—Dee. 1; in central field, McCone, Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, 
White Counties, no open season. Turkey gobbler, zone, Aug. 1—Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1— Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Stillwater, Teton, 
additional open season in State, Mar. 1—May 1. Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see “‘Game Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Fergus, Gallatin, 
CALIFORNIA—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Laws, 1924—25.’’) and Lewis and Clark Counties, Oct. 1, 1925. Elk, 
Districts 2, 24%, and 3, Aug. 1—-Sept. 14; in Dis- INDIANA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16—Deec. 20. in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Sweet 
trict 4, Sept. 16—Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 1%, 4%, KANSAS.—Fox squirrel, Sept. 1—Dec. 31; other Grass, Teton, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and 
23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Mountain and squirrels, no open season. Powell Counties, Oct. 15—Nov. 15; in part of 
valley quail, in District 1%, Oct. 15—Dec, 15, LOUISIANA.—Deer, in Beauregard, Allen, Rapides, Lewis and Clarke County, Nov. 5—Nov. 15; in Park 
Bobwhite quail, in State, no open season, Sage La Salle, Winn, Jackson, Lincoln, Union, and in County, Oct. 15—Dec. 20, unless shortened by com- 
hen, in District 4%, no open season. For counties all parishes between these and western boundary mission: in rest of State no open season. Grouse, 
in each game district see ‘““Game Laws, 1924—25.’’ of State, Oct. 15-Dec. 31; in rest of State, Nov. prairie chicken, sage hen, in Cascade County, no 
CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 1—Jan.,) 16: (Deer season fixed by commission.) open season. 
members of family, or employee, may kill with shot- Turkey gobbler, Nov. 15-Apr. 1. NEVADA.—Boards of supervisors may designate 15- 
gun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Ken- day open season on buck deer between Sept. 15— 
growing crops, but must report killing to com- nebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Nov. 15 instead of Oct. 16-21; may fix open sea- 
missioners within 12 hours, Coot (mud _ hen, Counties, Nov. 1—Nov. 30; in rest of State, Oct. 16— son on pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten 
gallinule, Oct. 1—Dec. 31, Nov. 30. (See also ‘‘Game Laws, 1924—25.’’) open seasons on other game or close season entirely. 
DELAWARE.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having an antler of 6 NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 
season. or more inches in length without points) in 15—-Noy. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15—Dec. 15; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Hunting permitted only Alleghany County and within game preserves in- in Grafton County, Nov. 1—Dee. 15; in rest of 
on marshes of BWastern Branch, north of Anacostia closed with 7-foot fence in Washington County, State, Dec. 1—Dec. 31. 
bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac, Dee. 1-15. Squirre!, Sept. 1-Oct. 15 and Nov. NEW JERSEY.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Haidson, 
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MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** 


(The seasons bere shown are those when migratory gamo birds may be hunted without violating ofther Federal regulations or State Inws) 






































































grouse, 
tineau, 
only, 
Dec. 31. 
OKLAHOMA.—Bear 
Kiowa, 





hear Counties. 
Rensselaer, 
Nov. 15—Nov. 30. 
Dutchess, 
Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester Coun- 
ties, Oct. 15—Nov. 30. 
Long 

cottontail rabbit, Nov. | 
NORTH CAROLINA.—For local laws, apply to Legis- 

lative Reference : 

Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. 


Sept. 


( 


Oct. 


12-Oct. 19. 


12_Nov. 9. 
Benton, 
mah, Polk, 
no open season. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Coot, gallinule, Oct. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. — Between 


** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, auk, auklet, bittern, crane, 
iahyohiragud e uffin, shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, black-bellied and golden plovers, 


i j r, loon, murre, petrel Kk 
guillemot, gull, heron, jaezer, Leesa at bobolinks, commonly known as reedbir 


ited States and Canads. Owing to damage to rice crops in the South the Secretary of Agriculture has ordered 
Killed by shootin, between half an hour before sunrise and sunset of any day from September 1 to October 30, inclusive, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


Columbia, and from August 16 to November 15, inclusive, in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; reedbirds eo killed shall not be sold, 








wasted or destroyed, but may be used fomfood by the persong killing them ix may bi 


Tiunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, 


and Warren Counties, March 2, 1928. 

NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open season 
on game (see ‘‘Game Laws, 1924—-25’’). Deer 
(male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15—Nov. 15, except 
in towns of Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, 
Washington County, Nov. 7—Nov. 19; in Columbia, 
Delaware, Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan and Ulster 


Counties, Noy. 1—Nov. 15; in Greene County, Nov. 1— 
Nov. 8; on own land in Dutchess County, Nov. 1— 
Nov. 15. 


Shotgun only may be used in Dutchess and 


Quail, in Dutchess, 


Sullivan, 


Greene, Orar 


Island—Varying 


16—Oct. 
‘avalier, 
7—Oct. 16. 


of Casca 


district, 
in Baker, Gra 
Union, 


of Cascades; 
in Clatsop, 
and Tillamook 


Clackamas, 
Washington 


Librarian, 


16; 
Pambina, 
Coot, 


in Blaine, 
and Major Counties no open season; 
of State, unprotected. 
OREGON.—East 
County, Oct. 12-26; in Wasco County, Oct. 
balance of 
pheasant, 
Umatilla, 
Oct. 
West 
pheasant, 
Lincoln, 


Wallowa, 


Lane, 


Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 
qreene, Orange, 
and Westchester 
Grouse, in Columbia, Delaware, 


ige, Putnam, 


hare, Oct. 
—Dec.. 3i, 


Raleigh, 
c. 


and 


des; Quail, 


no 
nt, 


open 
Hood 
and 


Bobwhite 
Coos, 


Counties, no 


Linn, 


gallinule, 


Caddo, 


season. 
River, 
Wasco Counties, 
Sage hen, Aug. 1—Aug. 15. 

quail, 
Curry, 

open season; 
other quail, in Coos, Curry, Douglas, and Josephine 
Counties, Oct. 12—Oct. 26, in Jackson County, Oct. 
Blue or sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, in 
Marion, 
» and Yamhill 


September 1 


1—Jan. 
Putnam, 
Counties, 


Rensselaer, 


15—Mar. 1; 


or Secretary, 
Migratory birds, 


county season date centrols when it opens the 
season later or closes it earlier than the Federal 
Regulations. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed 
ruffed grouse, 
Roulette Counties 


in Bot- 


Sept. 16— 


Comanche, 
rest 


in Klamath 
12-19; 
Chinese 
Malheur, 


Chinese 
Josephine, 


Multno- 
Counties, 


1_Nov. 36. 


and 


TENNESSEE.—Quail, 


Feb. 1 


22-Mar. 1; in Madison County, 
in Bosque County, 
in Angelina, 

Jasper, Jefferson, 
Newton, 
Mar. 1—Apr. 


TEXAS.—Deer, 
Turkey gobbler, 
Gillespie, 

Nacogdoches, 


erty, 


Tyler 
Brooks 


5; in 
Hardin, 


Counties, 
, Cameron, 




















So’ 


















































OTHER GAME 




























































orteds tahospitals and charitable institutions for use as food. 


in Chester C 


Fayette and Hardeman Counties, 


D 


30. 


Hidalgo, Jim 


Cherokee, 


Orange, 


ounty, Nov. 
N 
ec. 1—Feb. 1. 
no open 
Dall 
Kendall, 
Rockwell, 
Wild turkey, 
Hogg, 


a 


20— 


ov. 


season. 


as, 


Lib- 


nd 
in 


Kenedy, 


McMullen, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. 1 1926. 


Waterf 


owl, 


coot, gallinule, 


Wilson 


snipe, Nov. 


ne 


Jan. 31, and dove, Nov. 1.—Dec. 31, east and south, 


International and Great Northern and Texas 
Pacific Railroads; west and north, waterfowl, 
gallinule, Wilson snipe, Oct. 1—Jan. 15; dove, 
“Game Laws, 
coot, gallinules, 


1—Dec. 


UTAH.—Waterfowl, 


15. (See 


also 


co 
Se 
192425. 


plovers, yello 


and 


ot, 
pt. 
™) 
We 


legs, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, 
Kane, Millard, San Juan, Uintah, and Washington 
Counties, Oct. 1—Jan. 15; duck, in Fish Lake Game 


Preserve, 


Oct. 


1_Nov. 


30. 


open seasons on quail, grouse, and dove. 
VIRGINIA.—EIk, protected in national forest areas. 


WASHINGTON.—Open 


upland 


missions. 
black-bellied 
Oct. 


legs, 


game_ birds 
Duck, 

and 

1_Dece. 


goose, 
31, 


seasons 
fixed by 
brant, 
golden 


on 
Cor 


coot, 
plovers, 
and rail, Oct. 1—Nov. 30, in 


deer, bear, 
inty game 


a 


and °yello 


Commissioner may fix 


nl 


com- 
Wilson snipe, 


We 


Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, 
Walla Walla, and Yakima Counties. 
WEST VIRGINIA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16—Dec. 31. 


WISCONSIN.—Deer (male), 


Claire, 
(north 
thereof 


Marathon 
Squirrel, 
Kenosha, 
Washington, 


season. 


Clark, Woo 
of Township 


(except Marathon), 
rest 
in Dodge, 
Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, 
Grouse, in 
Winnebago 


and 


Countie 


d, Lincoln, 
30), 
Nov. 
of State, 
Fond du 
Ozaukee, 


Calumet, 


s, no open 


in Pierce, Barron, 
Langlade, 
and all 


no 
Racine, 


and Waushara, 
Manitowoc, 


counties 

13—Nov. 

open 
Lac, 


99+ 


44; 


a 


season. Prai 


Eau 
Oconto 
north 


in 


season. 
Jefferson, 
Walworth, 
no open 


nd 
rie 


chicken (pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, 


Calumet, 


Grant, 


Lafayette, 
Oneida, 


Crawford, 
Green, 


Ozaukee, P. 


Towa, 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Portage, Racine, Richland, 


Dane, Dunn, 


olk, 


Fond du 


Lac, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, LaCrosse, 
Monroe, 


Rock, Sauk, Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Wau- 
kesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no open 


season. 

goose and brant, Sent. 
WYOMING.—ElIk, in Lincoln, Teton, 
(except between Roaring Fork 


and 


Fremont 


Duck, 


coot, 


gallinule, 
16—Dec. 


Sept. 
ak 


16—Dec. 


Sublette, Pa 


Cre 


¢ 


20; 


rk, 
2elk 


Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be hunted without 
firearms ant suirrels without dogs. 
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and Big Sandy River on west slope of Wind River 
Mountains in Bridger National Forest, and north 





Maryland, an 
shipped for s: 


or rice bir 


(Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned) 
Srats Duck, Goosr, Puc ca 
Brant, Coor, Proves ° Woopcock Ra Dove 
GALLINULE LOVERS, AND OR JACKSNIPE 
YeLLowLEas BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. $1...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...] Nov. I-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..] Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) 1 |! ANTELOPE Pr. 
2 Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .|.5..ce.ccececcccecleccccccecccccees Belwadeasccdevccussws 2 if shin 
3 Oct. 16-Jan. 31...} Oct. 15-Dec. 15.. PUG-ea, Oliatlecadtdceesiscrstcc. Oct. 15-Nov. 30..} Sept.1-Dec.15t2| 3 Pp = 
4 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... Nov. 1-Dec. 31f..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 4 |; Manitoba .......| Dec. 1-Dec. 10.¢ 
5 Oct. I-Jan. 15....] No open season...| Oct. 1-Jan. 15..../...... No open season...| Sept. 1-Oct. 31...| 5 || Lower California }sept I-Feb. 28.9 . Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 
6 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..} Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31.. Ee Sept. 1-Nov. 30..; Sept. 1, 1930....1 6 | (N. District) *.|/' Wi , (2) 
7 Oct. 1-Jan. 154...} Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...] Oct. 8-Nov. 23...} Sept. 12-Nov. 30.} No open season...; 7 | -| Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
8 Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...] Nov. 1-Dec. 31...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30..} Sept. 1-Dec.15¢@.! g < Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
9 | Dist.Columbiae..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...| 9 |} Bear Northwest Ter. ..| Sept. 1-Jan. 1. 
10 | Floridac......... Nov. 20-Jan. 31../ Nov, 20-Jan, 31..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 20-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31..| 10 i (Unprotected in other States) ante 2a oe eee - 
askatchew: ct. 1-Oct. 31. 
11 Nov. 1-Jan. 31.../ Nov: 20-Jan. $1..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31.. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..] Nov. 20-Jan. 31..! 11 || Nov. 1-Feb. 28 Yukon ..... Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
12 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 12 Och L-Jul: aoe Newfoundland ..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
13 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.] Sept. 16—-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16—Dec. 31. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 1-Sept. 30..| 13 No Co ead 
4 Sept. 16-Dec. 314 | Sept. 16-Dec. 20.| Sept. 16-Dec. 20.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...| 14 Ochie Meni. , 
15 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..} No open season...| 15 No + Feb. 15 Reepsmo™*® 
16 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| No open season..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Oct. 15..| 16 On 15-Ja aes 
7 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Nov. 15-Nov. 30..) Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec.15..| 17 No f 15 May 1 
18 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| 18 “| Nov. 1p-Mae. 35 
19 Sept. 16-Dec. 31¢| Aug. 16-Nov. 30 f| Sept. 16—Dec. 31t| Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...| 19 REN Raedybak metro -- eee ror - 
°0 Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 10-Dec. 31..} Sept. 1-Nov. 1.,.| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..} 20 No open msl Flotida cece os pi nN 
21 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. $1.| Oct. 20-Nov. 20..} Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...| 21 ey ari 4 eorgia..........| Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
22 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Oct. 15-Nov. 20..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| No open season...| 22 | (A0e § ae A Mart + | Maryland .......| Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 
a | 93 -| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec.314 | Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 90...| Sept. 16-Nov. 30-| Sept. 16-Oct.1-.| 23. |) [tab.--.--.-..--| Sept. /May1. | New Jersoy......] Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 
Be ilies Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31..-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31..| 24 || Washington ..-.. Nov 6d 1. | North Carolina...) Aug. 16-Nov. 16. 
< | 25 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16—-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16—Dec. 31.] Nov. 10-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| No open season...} 25 Quebaeee sents Te * 90-3 ees 30 Pennsylvania .../ Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 
5 26 Sept. 16-Dec.15..| Sept. 16-Dec. 15.| Sept. 16-Dec. 15.|............-2-2-- Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| No open season...| 26 MEDEC scecerese| AUB. une 30. | South Carolina. ../ Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
27 Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31.| No open season...| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| No open season...| 27 | | Virginia......... Aug. 16-Nov. 15. | 
a 23 < -| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.|} Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16—Dec. 31.|..............-..- Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept.1-Dec. 15..} 28 Cimino 
a 29 | New Hampshire..} Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...| 29 | 
Zz 30 | New Jersey....... Oct. 16-Jan. 31...! Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16Jan. 31...| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov, 30..| No open season.../ 30 Sacre Hen 
| a 
31 | New Mexico. ....| Oct. 1-Jan. 15...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Oct, 1-Jan. 15.... Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 31. || AMER <o+es+--] fing. 20-Dec. 81. 
32 | New York.. Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..} No open season...| 32 || py Columbine “(a) wae: | California =. -2. Aug. 1-Sept. 15.2 | 
33 Long Island..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..) Oct. 16-Jan. 31...| Oct. 1-Noy. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..} No open season...| 33 | Manitoba ....... Dec. 1-Dec. 10.g| Idaho ........ Aug. 1-Aug. 31¢ 
34 | North Carolinas..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31-..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..] Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec.15..| 34 | Northwest Ter...| Dec. L-Apr. 1.0 Montana s.ccc ice Sept. 15-Sept 24 al 
35 | North Dakota. ...| Sept. 16-Dec. 1 4.) Sept. 16—-Oct. 16..} Sept. 16-Oct. 16..] Oct. 1-Oct. 16. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..} No open season...| 35 Ontario’. ae Sept. 15-Nov. 15.¢@| Nevada ....... x Aug. 16-Aug ‘31 
$6 | Obie... .< Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 36 1 Quebec Se ae see Sept. B0EDec S1.l| Oregon. cian. No open Reanim 
37 | Oklahoma.. Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 1—-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 37 Saskatchewan ce. Now. 1s2Dec. 14.2 Wasigwon Sal (2) ae 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 .| Sept. 16-Dec.31.. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| No open season... . } 38 || Yukon al Aug. 1-Mar. 1 By Wyoming ....... Aug. 1-Aug. 15 
38 Oregon : Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ..-} Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ...| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ... -| Oct. 1-Nov. 80 ...| Noopenseason. .. | Newfoundland ..| Oct. 21Jan. 31.6 eee a ae 
39 | Pennsylvania. ...) Oct. 1-Jan. 159...) Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. ..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 39 | ca 2a 
40 | Rhode Island. ...| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept, 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 40 | 
41 | South Carolina. ..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Nov, 1—Jan. 31...} Nov, 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) 41 | Eix DAYS EXCEPTED 
42 | South Vakota....| Sept. 16—-Dec. 31.. Sept a 15... = ai eng 31.. ce 1-Nov. 30... rar eSiedlh S He poeta a | 
Tennessee. ... Nov. 1-Jan. 31..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15.-| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. ..| Na open season...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept.1—Dec.15 ... Idahosacecuceaccl) N n B a HE oc sys 
a Nov. 1-Jan. 312.. Oct. 1G Dees 15.. Rev: 5 aaa. we -| No Spat season... ae 16-Nov. 30.. Re 1-Dec. 319, . me | Montana ........ Oa ME Nov IEE Se ng as prstanited one 
Oct. 1-Dec. 312..| Oct. 1.-Dec. 31¢.| Oct. 1-Dec. 31 .|..............--.- oopen season...| Ne open season¢.| 4! Pennsylvania ...| Dec. 1-Dec. pa t 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31..| Sept. 16—Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Oct. 1-Oct. 31...| No open season...| No open season...| 46 Virgie -| Dec. a ae SE ie . Bintes: nek prOy 
Nov. 1-Jan. 314..| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30..) Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| 47 || Wyoming Sept. 15-Nov. 15.0, ces east of the 105th meridian, 
Sept. 16-Dec. 314] Sept. 16-Dec. 31°) Sept. 16-Dec. 31¢ -| Sept. 16-Nov. 304) No open season... } 48 except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15....] Oct. 1Jan. 15...| Oct. 1-Jan. 15... v4 Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... gan,Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
Oct. 15-Dec, 31 4 coe 16-Bec. 31.. Sct. ay ec 14,. Ue 15-Nov. 30.. rary ae Ret: ae a open season... x Goat 
Sept. ¥6-Dec. 202.} Sept. 16-Dec. 20..| Sept. 16—-Dec. 20..| No open season...| Sept. ov. 30.| Ng open season... ~ = 
Sept, 6—Dec. 16..| Sept. 16-Dec. 16..| Sept. 16—Dec. 16..|............-...--| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 51 aga do a sein wore, ue 
Aug. 20-Oct. 31. LE 
O open season.@ 
Sept. 15-Dec. 14 .} Sept. 15-Dec. 14.| Sept. 15-Dec. 14. Sept. 15-Dec. 14.) No open season..| 52 : Sept. 1-Oct. 31.0 | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
Sept. 15-Dec. 30.| Sept. 15-Dec. 30.) Sept. 15-Dec. 30.|..................| Sept. 15-Dec. 30. 53 Br. Columbia*. .. (2) Susquehanna Flats and certain 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 54 || Northwest, Ter...) Sept. 1-Apr. 1. rivers in Maryland. 
< 55 | New Brunswick..| Sept. sya a! ps lg ps hig blag 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. oR pa He = | Yukon ......... Aug. 1-Mar. 1. ¢ 
a 56 | Northwest Ter....| Sept. 1-Dec. 14..| Sept. 1-Dec. 14. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 14. .|............--...- ept. 1-Dec. 14. . f || oe; 
<= | 57 Sept. 15-Dec.314| Aug. 15-Nov. 30 -| Oct, 2-Nov. 30. ..| Oct. 1-Nov. 90...| Sept. 15-Dee-1 _|.......n.c.ee Bs. | 67 vag days. ; ta waterfowl locally 
2 | 58 Sept. 1-Dec. 15..) Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .; Sept. 15-Oct. 15 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..| No open season...! 58 SHEEP in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
3 59 Sept. 1-Dec. 14..| Aug. 15—-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 1-Dec. 14~.|..-.....-.--.----- 59 Carolina. 
60 Sept. Bier. 14.. — as mt = are pare 14. .; Sept. I-Dec. 14. . ale es ite Fe eo | 
61 .| Sept. 15-Dee. 31..| Sept. 15-Dec. 31..| Sept. eC. 31..|..---.----s-eoeee- ept. ec. 31... Alaska .........! Aug. 20-Dee. 31.¢@ | Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
62 Sept. 1-Dec, 14, .| Sept. 1-Dec. 14. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 14. .|...-...--. «esee---| Sept. 1-Dec. 14.. 62 : No open ecason.a more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
: — -| Sept. eid 31.4! and Harford Counties, Maryland. 
y Jan. 1%. t. 20-Jan. 1...| Sept. 20-Jan. 1...|.......... ceaeaads|sceacackeenecnseecicas hide se Saceseus 63 .| Dec. 1-Apr. 1.4 
63 | Newfoundland...} Sept. 20-Jan. 1 Sep P' ¥ ree = x - s Davsurhiont aoe ist onnte 
— ower California ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
64 { Len pianenee } Sept. 1-Feb. 28.| Sept. 1-Feb. 28.-| Sept. I-Feb. 28..| 2..,--.---ceaeduas}encncocoaccvdecdse|ssesccceceseacecse] Of (N. District) *. }sent. Feb. 28.2 ware, Virginia, and Maryland, 
* Laws of 1924 not received. t Local exceptions (see ‘‘Game Laws, 1924-25’). } Certain species. ¢ Males only. 
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season, 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 
ICL 
WILLIAM KEENER 


UR readers will be grieved to learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. William Keener, which 
occurred on July 20, 1924, at the age of 72. 

Mr. Keener was proprietor of the Roscoe House, 
at Roscoe, N. Y., in the center of the Catskill trout 
region. What is more interesting, he was an all- 
round keen sportsman of the finest type. He was 
known far and wide as the best trout and bass 
fisherman of that locality. His wide experience 
in hunting the fox, grouse and white hare, his 
thorough knowledge of training a hunting dog, 
were of excellent service to his many guests. In 
the last few years Mr. Keener did not indulge much 
in his favorite pursuit of fishing and hunting, yet, 
till the last, he evinced a kindly interest in the suc- 
cess of his guests. When he did fish, his basket 
was invariably filled, either with trout or bass, of 
good size. 

Like most country anglers he fished as a tiny 
boy and by continued study of the stream he learned 
thoroughly the habits of game-fish and their food. 
No one understood better how to fish, what to use 
and when to fish. In fact, he was a perfect en- 
cyclopedia in all things pertaining to the twin 
sports of hunting and fishing. 

Born in Roscoe, within sight of the famous river 
Beaverkill, he came of good old Milesian stock. He 
was naturally an ardent supporter of Ireland’s 
freedom, though neither he, nor his father, ever 
set eyes on the Emerald Isle. By nature he was un- 
usually mild and gentle-hearted with a fund of 
native Irish wit and humor well known to that race. 
It was as good as a play to hear his quips and sallies 
on those boasters and braggards one so often meets 
out fishing. His own nature was the very opposite, 
modest in the extreme, generous, charitable, and 
possessed of a very winning manner to his intimate 
friends of whom he had many. The thousands of 
anglers who now enjoy the fine fishing of the Bea- 
verkill and Willowemoc are muchindebted to Mr. 
Keener, who has for many years upheld the best 
traditions of the craft and used uncommon sense in 
properly stocking the streams, by placing the young 
fish in situations where they had ample food and 
quick growth. No angler in the entire state of 
New York was better known and none was more 
esteemed. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SAVES SEALS FROM 
EXTINCTION 


N 1912 only 32,000 Seals remained in Alaska, 
| due to illegal poaching and indiscriminate kill- 
ing of these valuable animals. Today the Seal 
herd numbers 600,000, the result of careful conser- 
vation methods of the United States Government. 
In 1912 President Roosevelt made the first step 
toward the preservation of this valuable herd of 
animals negotiating a treaty with England, Russia 
and Japan, whereby only a certain proportion of 
the Seals are killed each year under direct super- 
vision of the United States Government. These 
skins are taken to St. Louis, dressed and dyed there 
by the Government agents, and then sold at auc- 
tion to the fur trade each Spring and Fall. 
The value of the Seals lies entirely in their fur. 


ee 


For generations, Sealskin has been prized very — 
highly when made into garments, and when the — 


herd was so very small, the skins brought very 
high prices. At the last sale, however, the Govern- 


ment realized very low prices on the skins—the ~ 


lowest in many, many years. 


It is firmly believed, however, that the new low — 


prices will so stimulate the demand for Sealskin 


that the Government, in the long run, will profit — 


greatly by the increase in the size of the herd. 
Formerly, only the very wealthy could afford Seal- 
skin garments, while now the price is within reach 
of almost everyone. 


The American way of dressing the Sealskin is — 


a great improvement on the old English way. The 
skins are much more pliable and softer than before, 
ana consequently the garments made from them 
hang more gracefully. 


While the government did not realize the former 


high prices out of the last sale held in March, the 


greatly increased demand for Sealskins, due to the 
extraordinary low prices, is bound to mean that 


-higher prices will prevail at the next sale, in 


October. 


ALASKA GAME LAW NOW UNDER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


effective a Senate Joint Resolution transfer- — 


P'etective. T COOLIDGE has signed and made © 


ring the administration of the Alaska game 
law from the Governor of the Territory to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, thereby 
enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to unite the 
administration of the Alaska game law with the 
one covering the land fur-bearing animals of the 
Territory. 


a 


For years the administration of the game law — 


has been under the Secretary of the Interior who, 
through the Governor of the Territory, has ap- 
pointed the wardens and attended to other details 
of the field administration, while the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been vested with authority in the 
matter of restrictions over the killing and the tak- 
ing and exportation of specimens either alive or 


dead of birds and animals for scientific or educa- — 


tional purposes. 
administration of the laws protecting land fur- 


On the other hand, for years the © 


bearing animals in the Territory has been first | 


under the Bureau of Fisheries, in the Department 
of Commerce, and later under the Biological Sur- 
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vey, in the Department of Agriculture. Each ad- 
ministration has been maintaining its own warden 
service, which has frequently resulted in duplica- 
tion of wardens in the same district, while the very 
limited appropriations for the purpose left great 
areas of the Territory without any enforcement of 
either game or fur laws. 

The present laws have become obsolete and a new 
Alaska game law passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and has been favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. When 
this becomes a law it will render it much easier 
to build up the game and fur resources of the Ter- 
ritory, which will mean so much to its future. For- 
tunately, within the last few years the people of 
the Territory have been gradually awakening to 
their real value and the need of conserving the 
game and fur resources, 


NEW WILD LIFE REFUGE TO BE 
ESTABLISHED 


HE Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
T Fish Refuge bill was passed by Congress and 
became a law on June 7 on approval by the 
President. This act authorizes the acquisition and 
setting aside as a wild life refuge of about 300,000 
acres of swamp and low lands along the Mississippi 
River between Rock Island, Ill., and Wabasha, 
Minn. The act carries no appropriation, however, 
for the acquisition of these lands, merely authoriz- 
ing funds to be appropriated for the purpose. The 
limit of the appropriation authorized is $1,500,000 
for the acquisition of areas and $50,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes, $25,000 of the latter sum to 
be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
$25,000 by the Secretary of Commerce. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has no funds at present to pro- 
ceed in the purchase of land or in the establishment 
of an administrative force. When the necessary 
appropriations are made by Congress and the areas 
have been acquired, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
to have jurisdiction with respect to wild birds, 
game animals, fur-bearing animals, trees, wild 
flowers, and plants, and the Secretary of Commerce 
jurisdiction over the fish and other aquatic animal 
life. These officials are authorized to make suitable 
regulations governing hunting and fishing on the 
areas acquired. 


LOWLY CARP MADE EATABLE 


IETING—the cause of worry to many a wo- 
man—changes the lowly carp to a fine-fleshed 
table delicacy. 

From Lansing, Iowa, and Genoa, Wis., come the 
reports of carp farming as extensive as cattle 
ranches. Commercial fishermen are engaged in the 
newest enterprise in the age-old endeavor to make 
the “leatherback” a fish comparable to bass, trout, 
salmon and others well known. 

At Lansing a firm of fish dealers manages an 
extensive carp “farm.” In a baylike inlet of the 
Mississippi River they have formed a deep pool 
fed constantly by ice-cold artesian wells. Carp 
are seined from their mud wallows in the Missis- 
sippi and placed in the ice baths of the farm. 


In the cold waters they begin to live anew. . 


Their food consists of corn and barley—for this 
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strictly cereal diet holds them at their weight and 
combines with the cold waters in making the flesh 
firm and tender, at the same time giving it a new 
flavor. 

Three or four months after they make their in- 
itial plunge into the ice water, men with huge nets 
dip them out and place them aboard specially con- 
structed tank cars, to keep them alive while they 
are shipped to eastern markets. 

Extremely large carp are not taken, the general 
average being three or four pounds. Some extra 
large ones weigh ten pounds. 

Hating a “dieted carp” or “corn-fed carp” is 
easy, for they have only a few large bones. In the 
East demand for the slick, clean ‘‘corn-feds” is 
great, fishermen report. 


DRUGS AFFECT FISH 


N the “Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association,” some interesting experiments 
with fish are related. “Mr. Shelford provided a 

shallow tank for them into which water flowed at 
one end with a drug in solution and at the other 
end without the drug. The outlet was in the 
middle, so that the fish had complete freedom to 
swim away from the drug or into it and to select 
any concentration. His first experiment was with 
Carbon dioxide, giving the fish a kind of attenuated 
plain soda-water. They swam into it and backed 
away again with protruded lower lip and lifted 
gills, but, despite what seemed like coughing and 
gulping, they did not turn away from it. Per- 
haps they were practicing up against a sporting 
life to come. With morphine there was no appar- 
ent rejection even at first. They soon become suf- 
ficiently addicted to it to swim over to the inlet 
of the morphine solution and stay there. Some 
kept away from the greatest concentration, while 
others became regular dope fiends. With cocaine, 
after a short exposure they refused to leave the 
solution inlet and remained close to it until they 
died from its effects. With ethyl or grain alcohol 
they soon learned where a solution of about 10 per 
cent was to be found and stayed there as long as 
possible. They are reported to have become ‘semi- 
intoxicated,’ but just how drunk a semi-intoxi- 
cated fish is would be difficult to say. 


LATEST GAME LAW AMENDMENT 


The open season for hunting wild ducks (except 
wood ducks, for which a continuous close season 
is provided), wild geese and brant in that portion 
of the State of New York outside of Long Island, 
now is from September 24 to January 7, inclusive. 
The Secretary of Agriculture recently adopted and 
the President approved an amendment to the Fed- 
eral migratory-bird treaty-act regulations prescrib- 
ing the above period as the open season, which con- 
forms with the season fixed by an act passed at the 
last session of the State legislature. 

In this open season the Federal regulations also 
include coot, gallinules, and Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, but as the State season provided on these 
birds is September 16 to December 31, a conflict 
is created, as a result of which these last-mentioned 
birds can be killed only from September 24 to De- 
cember 31 without violating either Federal or State 
laws. 





A Spring-Bed 


NE of the first things you think 
of when preparing for a camping 
trip is the bed. One of pine-boughs 
satisfies the conditions of a spring bed 
for a few nights, but “it has its day.” 
How, about a real spring bed? With- 
out much cost and labor one can easily 
be made for the inside of an auto. 
This spring bed is made by using the 
two auto seats as a box mattress sup- 
ported on an iron frame. This frame 







attach fo 
windshield frame 
with straps. 
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is made of half-inch water pipe and 
fittings. It is constructed as follows: 
The frame is made of four pieces of 
pipe, two nipples, two unions and four 
three-way elbows with four uprights 
for legs. 

The two front legs rest on the floor 
of the tonneau directly behind the front 
seat, and the two back legs rest on the 
foundations of the rear seat. Light 
slats are placed on this iron frame, and 
on these slats rest the two auto cush- 
ions whose level reaches about one inch 
above the back of the front seat. 
Above this is stretched’a canvas three 
feet six inches wide, and six feet three 
inches long, strapped to the windshield 
frame in the front, and to the top of 
the back of the rear seat. This canvas 
is for the purpose of supporting the 
weight of the legs and feet, while the 
iron frame holds the heavy part of the 
body. 

This bed is practical as well as com- 
fortable. It takes up little room when 
packed. It is easy to put together and 
take apart; and it assures one of an 


~ Legs of -fraane 


easy smooth night at the end of a 
bempy, jarring day. 
GERTRUDE I. SUTTON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Outdoor Pudding 


SOME day when you are off on a hike, 

a fishing trip or a camping trip 
and want to give the others a real 
treat, go prepared to cook a pudding 
in th2 outdoors. 





Gubninns 


It merely takes a little time, needs 
a little ingenuity and costs less than 
you would think. 


A tricky little fire may be built that 
will stamp you as a woodsman. Of 
course, the usual cooking fire is per- 
fectly all right, but an air of mystery, 
may be given your famous dessert, by 
building a baby trench fire and doing 
your cooking on that. 

Dig a trench about six or eight inches 
wide, fourteen inches deep, and four 
feet long. Have one end pointing to 


the direction from which the wind is’ 


coming and taper both ends to give a 
draft. 


Line the bottom and the sides of the 
center two feet of trench where your 
fire will be built, with thin flat stones, 
making them level with the top so that 
you can place a double boiler on them 
a little later. 

Then build your fire in the center, 
on the stones, first with tinder of some 
kind, then with small dry chips or 
sticks, and: last with heavier wood. Get 


a good bed of coals and you are ready 
for your pudding. 

If you are on a hike where meals 
are to be prepared, all you need to 
bring along personally for the pudding 
is a fresh pineapple (or a can of pine- 
apple) and a package of tapioca—th 
quick-cooking kind. . 

Bring a quart of hot water to the 
boiling point in the double boiler, then 
add half a cup of tapioca, a quarter 
cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. Boil 
for fifteen minutes and stir frequently. 
Remove from the fire and stir in your 
pineapple which you have grated or 
chopped and sweetened to suit your 
taste. 


Now hunt a cool spring, or better, 
the little stream below the spring. Sink 
the part of the double boiler contain- 
ing the pudding about half way in the 
shallow water or wet earth, cover 
tightly and place a stone on top to keep 
the dish down and the squirrels out. 

When evening mess call sounds you 
will have a dish fit for a king when 
served with milk and sugar which will 
of course be obtainable. 

When eggs and cream and many of 
the other things usually associated 
with puddings are not obtainable, try 
this as a surprise at home some day. 
The stores may be closed for a half 
holiday and the egg jar empty, but this 
outdoor pudding may be made indoors 
equally well. 

RICHARD BOND, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chimney for Fireplace 


E, “Jimmie,” my wife and partner, 

and I put up a log cabin or camp 
at Crooked Lake, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
a few years ago, and the man who did 
the work for us had put one up for 
himself before and had experience so 
that we got at once just what was 
right in chimney and fire place; a chim- 
ney with a throat and smoke chamber 
so we had no chimney troubles. 


All this may seem aside from the 
main question of a good fire place and 
chimney, but ’tis not, as a number of 
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visitors at our camp wanted to know 
if our chimney smoked. They com- 
plained that theirs did and we explained 
the construction of ours and all said 
theirs was built with the flue straight 
up from the fire place and smoked. 

The back of the fire place is curved 
from the hearth up to the throat as 
shown in this sectional view: 


I hope this may be of service to some 
who may be putting up a camp. Now 
a word or two about the cheer to be 
had. By all means, if you are putting 
up a camp, Summer home or even a 
home for all year round, have a fire 
place. You will find it in the camp or 
Summer home a very pleasant place to 
gather on cool evenings and ainy days, 
and after one cool evening around a 
cheerful log fire dreaming as you view 
the changing colors and shapes in the 
flames or ‘exchanging reminiscences 
with some dear companions you will 
say with us and friends we have enter- 


Support for 
mantle 
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tained there: “The fire place is the 
best part of the camp.” 
DAvip B. CLARK, 
Pine Knoll, 
N ole 


Tomato Can Pipe-Elbow 


ALWAYS enjoy “Nessmuks Camp 

Fire in Forest & STREAM. Here is 
a kink which we used on a recent trip 
and which I will tell about as it might 
come in handy to others. 

On our last hunt we took a small 
sheet-iron camp stove (only cost $2), 
to make biscuit in. We also took along 
38 lengths of pipe so the stove would 
draw better. It is best to have each 
length a little smaller than the other 
so they will all telescope together, each 
going inside the other, and only mak- 
ing one length to carry in the auto. 
The third day in camp it looked like 
rain and in a short time was coming 
down hard. We slept in our auto beds, 
but we had to figure some place to cook 
and stay in the dry. We took a large 
tarp (piece of heavy canvas) and put it 
up on a pole like a tent. 

We then tied each corner and the 
middle to stakes. We wanted to move 
the stove in, in fact it was a case of 
have to on account of the steady down- 
pour which lasted nearly two days. We 
needed an elbow to run the pipe out- 
doors, but at first could figure no way 
to work it. Finally my partner took a 
large empty tomato can and put the 
pipe on the side of the can and marked 
the correct size with a lead pencil. 
Then he took a can opener and cut it 
out. Then he took the next length of 
pipe and marked around it on one end 
of the can. He also cut this out. The 
bottom of the can was left in. This 
made us a first-class elbow. We moved 
the stove under the tarp, got in a big 
supply of dry wood and enjoyed life. 
Everything was in the dry shelter, and 
we were cozy. 

A CAMPER, 
Fort Steilacom, Wash. 


Those who know the miseries of try- 
ing to cook in a wet forest will, I think, 
agree that the above is a practical kink. 


Frying-Pan Device 
ERE is the way I once rigged my 
frying-pan when camping on land 
where it was not permissible to cut 
green wood. This, of course, put the 





Nessmuk log range out of the ques- 
tion, but the substitute worked very 
well. The rock must be quite flat on 
top to prevent the pan’s slipping. 
F. C. LAWRENCE, 
Pennsylvania. 


Some Camp Hints 


To open tin cans, cut a cross in the 
center of one end with a camp axe, then 
open cuts, being careful to avoid cutting 
the fingers. 

A good way to tell whether meat is 
fresh or stale is to insert your knife 
in it and then put the knife to your 
nose. It will tell the truth. 

If you are very thirsty and cannot get 
water, put a small pebble in your 
mouth and keep it there awhile. By 
causing the salivary glands to become 
active, it will relieve the dryness. 

Fish oil and beaver castor mixed 
make a good mink scent. 

Tie a small mirror on the pan of a 
No. 2 trap and cover the latter en- 
tirely, leaving the mirror show. This 
often attracts a ’coon’s curiosity and 
he gets caught. 

Always stake traps out in deep water 
when trapping muskrats. 

Take a copy of the game laws with 
you when you go on a fishing, hunting 
or trapping trip. 

Heat oats and pour them in your 
boots after use. This absorbs moisture 
and preserves the rubber. 

“JACK, A HUNTING CRANK,” 
Iowa. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Three Pairs 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


I NEVER was a good judge of dogs, 

that is whether they could hunt or 
not. My old friend “Chuck” Conner 
sent to Kingstown, Ky., for a couple of 
dogs his Uncle had raised and they 
came early in the Fall before the sea- 
son opened. 

“Chuck” picked one and I took what 
was left. From a guess my dog was 
mixed with a Fox Hound and an Eng- 





lish Setter or some other bird dog. Any- 
way my dog would run anything from 
a crow’s shadow flying close to the 
ground to my Father’s sheep in the 


pasture. “Chuck” made a wonderful 
pick. He had a real “coon hound” 
white and brown in color. This all hap- 
pened on December 2nd, 1923. 

When I was through with my work, 
which was feeding cattle, I cut through 
the corn field to take a look at some 
traps that I had set along a little 
stream and then around by the way 
where “Chuck” was shucking corn in 
the next field. He was on his last load 
for the day. 

I helped him out to the end of the 
field when he made the remark, “Lets 
ty our dogs out tonight.” It was about 
3.30 and the sun had just gone behind 
a bank of clouds. I could hardly wait 
until 7.30. 

I left “Chuck” to scoop his load of 
corn off and went home to supper. 
Seven-thirty soon came and I put the 


collar on my dog and went over to 
my friend’s house, half a mile down the 
road. 

We lit our pipes and started down 
the lane towards the thick timber. 
Leaving the road we turned the dogs 
loose and slowed down our _ pace. 
“Chuck’s” old dog looked at us for a 
minute and then trotted off. It wasn’t 
long before we heard a big double- 
mouthed yelp. We sat down on a log 
and waited and listened; soon we could 
hear him not far off taking short quick 
steps in the dry leaves. Then all of 
a sudden there came a roar of yelps and 
we started for the racket. I was the 
first on the scene, as “Chuck” had on 
hip boots for wading the creek and he 
couldn’t make much time. 

The dog was biting and clawing at 
an old knot hole ina log. By this time 
“Chuck” came blundering up. I said, 
“Tf there is a coon in that hole he surely 
is a small one.” The hole was about 
the size of an ink bottle. “Chuck” got 
a stick and stuck it in the hole and 
the old log being pretty well decayed, 
broke open. 

The dog gave a big leap and grabbed 
something long and black. It squealed 
like’a rat. It wasn’t long until the 
squeal died out and the dog put it down 
and ran over to a small hickory sapling 
and began to smell and sniff up the tree. 
When he got up as far as his neck could 
reach, he put his front feet up and 
gave a little whine. 

“Chuck” took his flashlight out and 
started from the bottom up. About 
half-ways up in a fork set a couple of 
bright eyes. I went over and shook 
the tree, then the dog made another 
scramble and the thing squealed as be- 
fore. ‘Chuck’ went over and picked 
the other one up and said, “A fine pair 
of dark brown minks.” 


Well, by this time the fog had come 
down and it was starting to rain a little. 
I could hear my dog over the hill run- 
ning rabbits apparently by the dozen. 


“Chuck” and I went over and put a 
stop to that, by clicking a snap in his 
collar ring and leading him. By this 
time the dog was gone again. We went 
down the creek bank and followed him 
down to where the bluffs on each side 





got so steep we couldn’t follow it any 
more and sat down on a log and lis- 
tened. All we could hear was an old 
cow bawling for her calf and it came 
echoing down the hollow. 

We sat there talking about our minks 
when away back in the direction from 
where we had come we heard a dog. It 
was so faint we could hardly make out 
whether it was our dog or not. My 
dog stuck up his ears and went out to 
the end of the chain and sat down. 
“Chuck” said, “I’ll bet that is the old 
dog.””’ We got up and started in that 
direction at a fast pace and my dog 
was dragging me along like he knew 
all about it. 

We came to a clearing and listened 
again. Sure enough the old dog was 
barking and jumping up an old oak tree 
which stood at the far end of the tim- 
ber next to a field of shock corn with a 
fence nailed to the tree separating the 
timber from the field. 

We stood there for a minute and 
“Chuck” said, “I’ll climb up and see 
what it is.” He took off his boots and 
by standing on top of the fence he could 
reach the lowest limb. He went up and 
pretty soon he said, “Here he is in a 
hole.” By that time I had both dogs 


ke 
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Six straight shots— 


Savage Model 99 lever-ac- 

~ tion— made in following cali 

a ane bers: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; 

fe .30-30; .303; and .300. Also 

PRES a made in special carbine style 
in .30-30 and .303 calibers. 

Savage Model 20 bolt- 

y action made in .250 and .300 

calibers, 


when you need them most 


One tense moment as you catch 
sight of your game — 


Then up with your Savage— 
holds steady as a rock against your 
shoulder—points in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


Bang§g goes your first shot—then 
if you need them, five more shots 
less than three seconds apart. 


For the swift powerful Savage 
lever is ready to pump up car- 
tridge after cartridge from the 
magazine with never a jam. 


And in that rotary magazine you 
can pack your soft-nose bullets 


oo ee > TEEN 


PRY Flan | ar 


without denting the points, for 
each cartridge is supported at the 
base—recoil can’t damage them. 


There is a Savage team, rifle 
and cartridge, for every kind of 
American game. No matter what 
style of rifle you like, or what cali- 
ber you need, somewhere in the 
Savage line you will find what you 
are looking for. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Savage or write us for a complete 
illustrated booklet. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 26, Utica, N. Ye 





The Savage Sporter — Bolt action repeating 
rifle, round blued barrel, genuine American wal- 
nut stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, interchange- 
able magazine. Ideal for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 


Model 23 A_ .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23 B_ .25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23 CC .32-20 cal. 23.50 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR : IN THE OPEN 
MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 

; [o For absolute 
fee | “cpendence in 












you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11%-in handle, 214x434 
in. blade, $3.50. 
Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. Q& 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
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etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
No. 42, staghorn handle. 


No. 41 No. 42 
5-in. blade, with sheath, $2.75 $3.50 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in, blade, with sheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in. blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions—even under water. 
Opened and closed in- 
stantly in the dark, 
Heavily nickeled,seam- 
4 less-drawn brass, di- 
ameter about 34 inch 
inside: 60 cents. 





Handy 


Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can't 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75.Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 

If you can't get Marble's Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fill your order direct. 
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ready. “Chuck” took his knife and cut 
out a stick to twist in his fur. Then 
“Chuck” said. “Here he comes.” I 
could hear him coming down through 
the old dried leaves on the oak tree— 
then a big thud. 


I turned the dog loose. He stood a 
second and then a big leap with his 
head down rolled the coon over and 
caught him in the breast. All I could 
hear was a few growls and a few bones 
cracking and the coon was kicking his 
last. 


As luck would have it “Chuck” looked 
in the hole and there was another, so 
he said, “Here comes the other one.” 
I tied “Chucks” dog to the fence to 
try out mine. 


Down came the other one, but the fall 
stunned him a little so I put my foot 
on him; by that time “Chuck” came 
scrambling down and the coon had 
pretty well come to. 


“Chuck” loosened the other dog in 
case my dog wouldn’t fight. I took my 
foot off the coon and the noise started. 
The coon got the dog by the ear and 
he started running until he found out 
what was up and then the fight was 
on. Sometimes the coon was on top 
and sometimes the dog. So we helped 
the dog out by a little rap on Mr. Coon’s 
head with a stick. “That is a nice pair 
of coons,” said “Chuck.” Now we will 
go home and on the way we will go 
by our traps, for it was an early hour 
in the morning. 


The first few traps were empty, but 
the next two had a pair of black and 
white animals with an awful odor, 
which was a nice pair of skunks. 


JOHN C. MAyYREIS, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





A Pet Crow 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


LATELY I made the acquaintance of 

a crow that was taken from his nest 
in the vicinity of Guelph, Ontario, in 
1900, and as this was the year of the 
Boer War, he was named “Bobs” after 
the late Field Marshal. Some years 
ago Bobs came West with the family, 
who settled on a poultry and fruit farm 
near this vity, Victoria, B. C. 


Bobs appears to be much attached 
to his special mistress, Miss Terrell, 
whom he calls “Mamma” and she after. 
17 years of close companionship with 
him, thinks there is no bird like Bobs. 
He calls Mr. Terrell “Pa.” He also 
says “Hello” and barks like a dog. He 
is at large most of the time, and flies 
long distances from his home but never 
mingles with his kind. He recognizes 
his mistress or her father a long way 
from home and flies to meet them, 
shrieking their names. He accom- 
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panies them on their walks, at which 


times he also walks. He has to be con- 
fined sometimes on account of his mis- 
chievous habits. If he sees anyone 
planting or sowing, as soon as the coast 
is clear he renders their labors futile. 
He is a good guardian of the orchard 
as he sits on a point of vantage, and 
if any marauding is attempted he 
sounds his alarm note. He has been in 
Miss Terrell’s care for 17 years and 
looks very vigorous and fit. 


J. H. McILBEE, 
Victoria, B. C. 


Mascalonge in Tennessee River 
DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 


T present I am engaged in a little 
engineering work—the tedium of 
which at times is lightened by an oc- 
casional week-end trout fishing trip. 
There seem to be plenty of same both 
in the Nantahalas and the Cullasaja. 


For ‘your information, though you 


. are already very probably aware of the 


fact: There are “Musky” here in the 
Little Tennessee River, ’bout the only 
place in the South I’ve ever heard of 
them. Am generally accredited as be- 
ing fairly truthful—‘even for a fish- 
erman” or better still an angler (?)— 
’n I saw this one just after it was 
caught, measured twenty-nine inches 
which isn’t so bad. They use live bait 
as there seems to be little success with 
the artificial. 


A. L. LOEB, 
Franklin, North Carolina. 
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You, too, will want an. 


Ole Evinrude’s 


3H.P Yast 
LIGHT TWIN 


The Elto “starts with a 
touch.” Just get into your 
boat and go—as easy as step- 
pingonthe self-starter of your 
auto. No other Motor starts 
so easily, because no other has 


Atwater-Kent Uni-Sparker 
Ignition and Columbia Hot-Shot 
Waterproof Batteries. No hard, 
stubborn starting. Nocranking. No 
spinning.No awkward rope pulling. 








You drive from any part of the boat. You have 
both hands free to cast or troll. You have no fear ofa 
sudden reversal of the Motor, endangering the boat 
passengers. Women and childrenare always safe with 
Elto. You never lose control of the boat, evenin rough 
seas. The broad fin-shape rudder turns boat quickly, 
or holds the course straight as an arrow. Gives you per- 
fect landing control after Motor is shut off. Motor self- 
tilts when passing over submerged logs or obstacles. 


Every time you use your Elto, this great ad- 
vantage grows. Yousee Motors of less power struggling 
under the load. 


You see their owners crowding, coaxing, squeezing for 
more power—while you turn loose your Elto’s full 3 
H. P. and enjoy its easy purr—its absolute mastery of 
both load and sea. 


When you are impatient to get out where the fish 
bite best, or when you have overstayed your time on the 
lake, you want speed—all you can get. That’s when you 
are thankful you chose an Elto. 


No other Outboard Motor will move your boat 
across the water so swiftly. No other can keep the pace you 
set. Ifachallenge comes to your racing blood, meet it with 
confidence. Your Elto will not disappoint you. 


Here is the crowning achievement of Ole Evinrude 


the last annoyance in Outboard Motor use. Pump troubles 
are ended. His Propello Pump (found only in Elto) utilizes 
propeller pressure to keep the water circulating. There is not 
one single moving part. No valves to stick. No parts to 
wear. No pump to clog. No danger of overheating Motor, 
even in muddy, sandy or salt waters. 


These are the reasons why you, too, will want an Elto, A demonstra- 
tion and comparison in actual water use will quickly convince you. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 


Dert X, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Free Catalog 


OLE EVINRUDE, 
President 
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—founder of the industry. In the 1924 model, he has removed. 
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Do not confuse the Fasy-Starting 
Light-Weight Elto Twin with any 


other Outboard Motor, as for 4 ae, 2 
10 years, Ole Evinrude, foun- Na eo : ~ 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


Touching 





The whistle of the yellow legs 
opens the gunning season. 

From Maine to the Virginia capes, 
guns and decoys are the order of 
the day. 

The world’s largest assortment of 
imported and American sporting 
guns—hunting clothes, game calls, 
decoys, English waterproof shell 
cases, gun cases and the correct 
loads. 


Write for 
“Sporting Extras”’ 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


‘‘Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Starting Early 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


AM inclosing a.small snap which 

was taken on the 24th of May after 
a day’s shooting which my brother, 
eight years old and myself, sixteen, en- 
gaged in. My little brother handles the 
gun almost as well as I. My father is 
a great sportsman and says there is 
nothing like learning while we are 
young. We shot about twenty crows as 
well as destroyed over forty eggs, also 
some hawks. 

We get Forest & STREAM every 
month, and so I thought it would be 
very nice to have our picture published, 
as my brother is so young. He handles 
a .44 cal. sporting gun and I use a 20- 
gauge Winchester pump, full choke. 

MASTER GEORGIE and LESTER 
DUNTHORNE, 
Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Disagrees With Mr. Stacy 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 
WE would appreciate it very much 
if you would publish in your pa- 
per a reply to the article on “Vaccinat- 
ing Dogs’ published under the name of 


Henry P. Stacy. This article is a mis- , 
‘representation of facts and is mislead- 


ing to the general public. 

Let us explain that the practical 
method of immunizing dogs against ra- 
bies was developed by S. Umeno, a 
Japanese investigator, and reported in 
the Kitasato, Archives of Exp. Med., 
Vol. IV, which revealed the fact that a 
single injection of vaccine would serve 
to immunize dogs for a period of one 
year. In their own country rabies in- 
fection became so prevalent that the 
public health authorities were alarmed, 
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and as a result of the emergency this 
work was carried out. 31,307 dogs 
were successfully immunized for one 
year. They were exposed to street 
virus, and we feel that a report of this 
nature should be sufficient to convince 
the most skeptical of the benefits to 
mankind of this treatment. 

The work of Sir David Semple demon- 
strated that Phenol could be used to 
kill the rabies virus without destroying 
its immunizing value, which is reported 
in Scientific Memoirs of Officers of the 
Medical and Sanitary Department of 
the Government of India, N. S. Nov. 4, 
LOTT 

The problem of rabies prevention is 
a public health measure, the various 
states have not taken up production 
of vaccine, and it has been left to the 
commercial houses to prepare the vac- 
cine. All the vaccine which is supplied 
is prepared under U. S. Government in- 
spection and the indications of the 
product are proved only after careful 
investigation. That the biological 
houses should be accused of fostering 
the propaganda, is a rather narrow- 
minded accusation. A parallel situa- 
tion would be to accuse the biological 
houses of starting epidemics of Small- 
pox, Diphtheria and other infectious 
diseases for which there is a proven 
biological agent for its control. 


If Mr. Stacy would investigate the 


character, ideals and purposes of the 
biological houses, he would find nothing 
discreditable about their motives. 

The advancement in medical science 
for the past twenty-five years has made 
possible the usefulness of these institu- 
tions, and they themselves have con- 
tributed largely in the practical appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries. I feel 
safe in saying that there is not a bio- 
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“Some thrill when a 


d2-lb. Musky hit!” 


“Twant to write and tell yousomething of the great pleas- 
ure I have derived from the use of your Pork Rind baits. 
“T have just returned from a 3-day trip along the Muskingum 
River, on which I made a remarkable catch on your Musky Oriental 
Wiggler. 

“T arrived at Devol’s Dam (4 miles west of Marietta, O.), at one 
p.m. Monday, October 22nd. I started at once bait casting, using 
a number of lures from my tackle box, but without raising a strike, 

‘“‘ After casting some hour and a half I happened to think of 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


and attached your Musky Oriental Wiggler to the light line I was 
using. 

“On the fourth cast got some thrill when a 32-pound Musky 
hit that old Oriental Wiggler with full force! 

“A thirty-minute battle royal raged before he gave up and was 
slipped into my landing net. 

“The following day I landed a 7-pound Wall-eyed Pike at Luke 
Chute, and the next day a 32-inch Wall-eye that tipped the scales 
at approximately 12 pounds—all on your bait. The last fish 
caught will be entered in the Field and Stream contest. 

“T hope this information will give you at least a small part of the 
kick I got out of landing these big fish.” 


(Signed) H.M. Evans, Newark, Ohio. 


The success of Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought a flood of 
imitations on the market. 

Unfortunately for the imitators, the unique features of the Foss 
lures are so totally different from any lures previously made that 
complete patent protection was granted by the Government. 


The “action”? of a Foss Pork Rind Minnow—which gives it 
attractiveness to the fish—is the result of a delicate combination of 
weight, shape, balance fore-and-aft, placing of spinner and method 
of attaching pork rind. Also the shape, thickness, weight and 
tapering of the pork strip itself. To duplicate the lure’s action, one 
must duplicate the lure itself, which no imitation can do, without 
patent infringement. 

Be sure you get the genuine Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows this year—and 


use with them the real Al Foss Pork Strips. Do not accept imitation strips 
now on the market in similar looking bottles. None genuine without the 






name Al Foss on the label. If your dealer cannot supply you send the coupon to Se ROD 
; WIGGLER 
Weight 
i | ‘\ , 1-20 oz., 50c 
(Used with our 
A O fly spinner 
pork) o 
Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow ¢ 
WIGCLER 07 F.8. 
100 Columbus Road Cleveland, O. yO Boe 1.00 o “io 
; All Red, All White, one aaie 
~ or Red and White ¢ S3 


D 


SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
Y, or ¥ oz., $1.00 


Af Cleveland,O, 







. My dealer doesn’t 

?° carry your lureg, 

45c—Bass, Musky Pleage send me 

and Fly Spinner 
sizes 


on Enclosed find 
remittance $.......... 
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LITTLE EGYPT 
WIGGLER, . WIGGLER, 


Weight, % oz,, 75c 1%, or %& 0%, 50c BD AN OE A DICIS 5.6 se von tia mies eo ts wigs eho ge a 
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Kills Flies and. Mosquitoes 


hee hunt, camp.in peace with 
BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 
which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 
keepsdogsfreefromfleas. Easytouse, ab- 
solutely harmless.Get it from your drug- 
gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 
15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45¢, 85c, 
$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
; eign countries, or 
direct by mailon = 
receipt of price. 
BLACK FLAG “ 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLACKS F 


The Nation’s Insecticide 





Caught by Walter Woodhead, Rutland, Illinois, with 
a red and white Game Fisher. Try this bait out—it 
has the meanest snake twist that ever coaxed a bass. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon rar 


Heddon Made Well Made 



















GENUINE COLTS \=x 
REVOLVER, cal. 38 
ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swing out he, 

cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW. Superior to foreign 
madeimitations. Price $18.45. Web . 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
loops 45 cents, ; 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S. Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. 
Weight, 8 pounds. Length, 424% inches; barrel, 22 
inches. Turned down bolt handle. Special price, 
$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
cart. Belt, 40 cents. Reference catalog, 372 pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2centstamp. Established 1865, 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


\ Qe > 


Nay ar 





NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 


No heating is necessary. 
New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 

Bradford, Pa. 








NEW METHOD 
SUN BLUER 
fakes Old Guns Like New 


NEW C0. 
Praong HOD GUN BLUING 





Dept. F-9 
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logical house who would market this 
product if it did not possess merit. The 
merit of the product is endorsed by all 
scientific men who are familiar with 
it and who are qualified to pass on the 


merit of the same; also the states en-. 


dorse the use of this product. 

I do not believe that it can be truth- 
fully said that a biological house has 
in any measure attempted to influence 
the passing of an ordinance for a con- 
trol measure, and the idea that rabies 
vaccine is a political graft is too ab- 
surd to merit consideration. 

G. G. GRAHAM, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


_ “The Ling” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

In your July issue, Mr. Paul Jones, 
Laramie, Wyoming, writes describing 
the ling found in the Dinwoody Lakes 
of Northern Wyoming. He classifies 
them as Molva vulgaris and states that 
they are of the same species as the ling 
found in the North Sea and from Spitz- 
bergen to the coast of Portugal. 

I am well aware that no help is re- 
quired from anyone in this country to 
assist in the correct classification of 
American fishes and I therefore make 
my excuse in writing to correct what 
I think is a mistake on your corres- 
pondent’s part, that I was appealed to 
by one of your countrymen who was 
convinced that the Dinwoody Lake ling 
could not be the same as the ling taken 
in the North Sea. 

Messrs. Jordan and Everman in their 
excellent “American Game and Food 
Fishes” describe the ling or lake law- 
yer, Lota maculosa, which appears to 
be the fish your correspondent refers to. 
It is the only fresh water member of 
the cod fish family in America and is 
pretty well distributed in the larger 
lakes of Canada and in the northern 
United States. 

If Mr. Jones will refer to this work, 
page 517, he will, I think, have no dif- 
ficulty in identifying the Dinwoody 
Lake ling as Lota maculosa from the 
description and illustration given. 

R. B. Marston, 
Editor, The Fishing Gazette, 
London. 


Large Catfish 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HERE is a picture of a large catfish 
that I thought might be of inter- 
est to FoREST & STREAM readers. It 
was caught at Bennington, Kansas, in 
Solomon River by Paul Suneraw of 
Moundridge, Kans., and Ed. McCon- 
naughy, of- the same town. Caught 
with pole and line, it-took 15 minutes 
to land the fish, which weighed 26% 
lbs. This is the largest fish caught by 
angling methods at that place for 20 
years. It is a Shovel Head catfish. 


It will identify you. 





The picture with che boy shows about 
how large this fish was. 

As this is a real sporting town we 
have a Rod and Gun Club with 60 mem- 
bers. 


E. G. LANG, 
Moundridge, Kans. 


Woman Lands Rainbow Trout 


With Her Hands 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 
RS. Carpenter, while swimming re- 
cently, saw a striped bass and 
large rainbow trout engaged in des. 
perate combat. 

Mrs. Carpenter’s attention was 
drawn to the contest, as they fought, 
leaping at times above the surface of 
the water. 

The contestants were equally matched 
and it was at once apparent to the 


watchers that the bass had the better: 


of the struggle, the trout seeming to 
lose strength with each attack. 

Then came one leap by the bass and 
the trout went half way down the 
throat of its adversary, when Mrs. Car- 
penter thought it time to interfere. She 
made a grab for the trout, the bass re- 
leasing it as she grasped the trout with 
both hands. Holding on to her catch 
she made her way to the bank where 
she was quickly surrounded by bathers 
and picnickers who were astounded at 
this evidence of luck and skill as well 
as pluck. 

The trout, a rainbow as surmised, 
was a fine specimen of its kind and was 
eighteen inches long. It made a good 
fish dinner for the family, which was 
none the less appreciated, because of 
the unusual method in securing it. 

Mrs. ALMA A. MEap, 
Chico, Calif. 
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The Caille 
Liberty Twin 


The Caille $ 14 QO Bo 
Liberty Twin 


Packed in 
Handy Chest 


Our Challenge 


to other builders to 
follow us through 
weeds, shallows 
and over sunken 
obstructions has 


“The Motor No Other Dares To Follow” . never been accept- 


ed and still stands 






“I Must Have a Caille Liberty” 


“They get away from me by driving their boats into shallows and weeds where I can’t follow with my * 
—————— twin vertical type motor.”’™=Statement made by a Game Wardenxname on request 


Doesn’t This Prove Our Claim That No Other Motor Gives 
You These Advantages? 
















Direct drive—100% use of boat—no vibration— _—inshallowswithaverticaltype motor. Read ourchallenge. The Single 
motorcycle control—Bosch Ignition—Zenith Car- You can attach the Liberty Twin on shore. The Cylinder Liberty 
buretor, Each is highly essential in any outboard propeller can be swung clear around into the boat mE CEahe caine nin 
motor. All are embodied in the Caille Liberty Twin. or locked up out of the water. Both steering and aio ce ver on 
It stands head and shoulders above all other out- complete motor control are in the motorcycle grip Twin, Tout with ao 
board motors in performance, ease of operation and on steering handle—women and children find its Sia cylinder. Just the 
all-around dependability. “Drives a boat where’er operation simplicity itself. Ignition and carburetor motor for those want- 
twill float” —through thickest weeds, over sunken troubles are eliminated by the Bosch Magneto and ing a high-grade ak Pe! 
obstructions and welluponshorewhenlanding—with- Zenith Carburetor—both specially designed for the Bile ined ee price. 






out the slightest damage. You can’t drive a row boat Liberty Twin. You can place full confidence in the 


aS SQ 520 00 




















for it is unequivocally guaranteed. Backed by twenty-five years of marine motor 
manufacturing experience. The direct drive principle, developed by Caille engin- 
eers, has proven its correctness in the hands of users over a period of four years— 
the most advanced outboard motor design known to the industry! 

See this remarkable new motor at your dealer’s. Test it under the severest con- 
ditions. Order now for later delivery to avoid disappointment. 


Ask Nearest Distributor to Show You This Wonder Motor 


E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers James Walker Co., 123 Light 
St., New York City St., Baltimore, Md. 
Weeks, Howe,EmersonCo.,90 Leslie Franks, 5100 N. 


Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle Marine Equipment Co., JohnJ.Odenwald,1209HSt., 


736 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 A. Baldwin & Company, 
HaverhillSt., Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
6200 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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You will 
shells with care—now treat them right. 
Out in the hide don’t let them knock around in any 
pail or box to get wet and bruised. Now get this. 
The WARNER BOX will hold 100 shells—.10-ga. 
without paper carton, .12-ga. or smaller in original 
boxes, each box in a separate compartment, each 
load by itself—ready. Shells cannot shuck. Ruggedly 
made of heavy metal, water-tight, electrically welded, 
positive handle and clasp, baked on olive enamel. 
Just the thing for all who shoot. Life-long service for 
a small investment. Weight 3 Ibs. C. O. D. $2.75 
and postage. 


WARNER PRODUCTS 
75 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Everything points toward a great season. 
select your 


ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 


For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Flan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting mfles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 





In writing to 
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Photo Helena Commercial Club 





Rock formations in gate of ‘the mountains 


The Gates of the Rockies 


A Country of Exquisite Grandeur 


BOUT 20 miles north of Helena 
by good auto road is a place 
made famous by the Lewis and 

Clark expedition which passed up the 
Missouri River in 1805. Here the river 
breaks through a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, flowing for a distance of 
about 10 miles through a _ steep-sided 
canyon whose walls are curved into 
fantastic and _ picturesque shapes. 
Lewis and Clark named this place “The 
Gates of the Rocky Mountains,” 
which name has since passed into com- 
mon usage. Following is the entry in 
part of the diary of the expedition, 
July 19, 1805: 


N OTHING can be imagined more 

tremendous than the frowning 
darkness of these rocks, which project 
over the river and menace us with de- 
struction. The river, one hundred and 
fifty yards in width, seems to have 
forced its channel down this solid mass; 
but so reluctantly has it given way, 
that during the whole distance the 
water is very deep even at the edges, 
and for the first three miles there is 
not a spot, except one of a few yards, 
in which a man could stand between the 
water and the towering perpendicular 
of the mountain. The convulsion of 
the passage must have been terrible, 
since at its outlet there are vast col- 
umns of rock torn from the mountain, 
which are strewed on both sides of the 
river, and trophies, as it were, of its 
victory. Several fine springs burst out 
from the chasms of the rock, and con- 
tribute to increase the river, which has 
a strong current, but very fortunately, 
we were able to overcome it with our 
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oars, since it would have been impos- 
sible to use either the cord or the pole. 
We were obliged to go on some timber 
after dark, not being able to find a 
spot large enough to encamp on; but 
at length, about two miles above a 
small island in the middle of the river, 
we met with a place on the left side, 
where we procured plenty of light 
wood and pitch pine. This extraor- 
dinary range of rocks we called the 
‘Gates of the Rocky Mountains.’ ” 


OR years the trip up the canyon was 

a difficult and somewhat hazardous 
one, since the rapids made traveling by 
boat dangerous. A number of years 
ago, however, a dam was constructed 
below the mouth of the canyon, and this 
has backed the water up so that it 
makes the canyon much more acces- 
sible and absolutely eliminates danger. 

Boats are available at the upper end 
of the canyon, and the trip is well 
worth taking. One of the things which 
interests many is the number of birds, 
geese and ducks which make the coun- 
try around the Gates of the Mountains 
their nesting place. It is nothing un- 
common to see from 50 to 200 wild 
geese and as many or more ducks in 
the course of a few hours. Beaver are 
not uncommon, and are frequently 
seen from the boat. 
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The Right Clothes 
for Hunting 



































































































































To sense the keenest hunting thrills and the 
fullest pleasures of those carefree days out-of- 
doors— 
































You need the right bodily protection. 





Duxbak Outing Clothes give you that pro- 
tection. They shut out wind, rain and cold. 
Are free and easy to bodily action. Have 
the right kind of game pockets. Keep you 
warm, dry and comfortable in any weather. 
Help to avoid fatigue and keep feeling fresh, 
alert, able to realize the fullest enjoyment of 
your trip. 












































































































































Once you have your Duxbak Outfit, you 
are outfitted for many seasons. Duxbak re- 
sists the hardest kind of wear. 


Get your Duxbak Outfit for this season. 
Sporting goods dealers can supply you. 


Write for 1924 Style Book showing models, 
giving full description, and pointing out all 
the reasons why Duxbak is ideal for outdoor 
wear. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 


Established 1904 
Duxbak a 
Hunting Coat Distributors for Red Top Socks 











Special, closely woven, 
rainproofed cloth, double 
in thickness. All con- 
veniences for hunters. 


Duxbak Trousers or © 
Laced Breeches 





Leggings 


Serviceable Clothes 
for Life-in-the-Open 





Deer-Stalker’s Cap 
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“KAYwoc ODIE | 


ITALIAN BRUYERE 





A Kaywoodie is always 
good form...The white 
clover in the stem is 
proof of the smoker's 
good taste. It is known 
as the mark of the finest 
Bruyére pipe made. A 
Kaywoodie pipe is al- 
ways unconditionally 
guaranteed and there 
4 is no import duty in- 
cluded in its price. Ye. 


4 
| KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY | 
ti : The Oldest Pipe House in America | 

i 
















33 East 17th Street, New York City | 
Established 1851 b 











BINOCULARS DOWN! 


6 Power Glass only $5.00 


Write now for particulars about 


this remarkable $5.00 binocular 
and dozens of others—3 to 24 
power. We take advantage of 
foreign exchange; you get benefit. 
Example: 10-power French Prism 


glass, built to sell for $45, now 


$27, while they last. 
SPECIAL—8, 10 and 12 


Powers in One Instrument 


Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘change- 
able’’ binocular. Last word in 
optical science. Used by professional hunters, naturalists, 
A superb instrument. Beats $100 glasses. Only $79. 


FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses 
A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide choice 
opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, magnifiers, etc. 
Write America’s Leading Binocular House 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 79, Elmira, N. Y. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up tablet or 
Packages, enough for 
price $7.50. 





etc. 





form. 
dogs, 


powder 
four 


in 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


In writing 
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C. P. R. Bungalow Camp 
Trophies 


N connection with their system of bungalow camps, the Canadian Pacific 
| Railway is giving the beautiful trophies herewith illustrated. The conditions 
governing the contests are as follows: 

Trophies are for annual competition and shall be awarded (a) to contestant 
catching largest speckled trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) in Nipigon River Bunga- 
low Camp Trophy Competition; (b) to contestant catching largest black bass 
(either large or small mouth) in French River Bungalow Camp Trophy Compe- 
tition; (c) to contestant catching largest mascalonge in Devil’s Gap (Lake of 
the Woods) Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition. Winner’s name and weight 
of catch shall be inscribed on shield to be placed on permanent trophy. Suitable 
individual award will be given. 

1. Contests shall be known as (a) Nipigon River Bungalow Camp Trophy 
Competition; (b) French River Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition; (c) Devil’s 
Gap (Lake of the Woods) Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition. 

2. Competitions close Sept. 14th, 1924. All entries must be in by October 
1st, 1924. Winners will be declared on October 15th, 1924. 

3. Fish must be legally taken in public waters of the specified districts 
during the open season by rod, reel, and line, or by trolling. 

4, Trophies may be competed for by any person who is a registered guest 
at any of the above Bungalow Camps. 

5. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included in the 
affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

6. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape mea- 
sure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the mouth closed to tip of tail, 
and the greatest girth of fish taken. An outline of the fish entered must accom- 
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pany affidavit. Drawing to be made by 
placing fish on sheet of paper or birch 
bark and an outline made with pencil 
—the fins of the fish erect. Entries 
must state the time and place fish was 
weighed, giving particulars of scales 
used and where they can be inspected 
if necessary. 

7. In the event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring exactly the 
same, both contestants shall have their 
names engraved on small silver shields 
and placed on trophy. An individual 
award will be given to each. 

8. The form of .declaration, fac- 
simile of which will be supplied by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, or an exact 
copy, must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses 


ASB apc ete 





who examined the fisk and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affida- 
vit is to be sworn to by the contestant 
before a Notary Public whose seal must 
be affixed. In case any contestant 
catches a fish and is accompanied by 
one guide only, the affidavit can be 
sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the 
judges. 

9. Employees of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, or members of the Staff 
of the various Bungalow Camps shall 
not be considered eligible to enter this 
contest. 

10. After trophy has been awarded, 
winner will be asked for a short ac- 
count of the capture of the fish. 

11. The decision of the judges shall 
be final in all cases. 

Judges of this Contest shall be:— 
Dr. Wm. A. Bruette, Editor, Forest and 

Stream. 

John B. Thompson (“Ozark Ripley’), 

Associate Editor, Field and Stream. 
Gregory Clark, Fishing Editor, Toronto 

Weekly Star. 








More than a gun ~ 
a dependable companion 


UCH of the enjoyment and success 

of your hunting trips this year will 
depend upon your gun. It must be hard- 
hitting, smooth in action, dependable—a 
gun to justify your pride and others’ ad- 
miration. And above all, it must be per- 
fectly suited to you individually. 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your 
esteem is secure, your faith in it not to 
be shaken. It is a trustworthy companion. 
And, naturally, you feel a definite pride in 
possessing ‘“The Finest Gun in the World” 
—pride that is justified by Fox perform- 
ance, Fox appearance, Fox quality. 


Make certain that you get the fullest 
measure of satisfaction, the keenest pos- 
sible enjoyment from your shooting this 
year—carry a Fox. The Fox catalogue 
will help you to choose wisely. It illus- 
trates and describes 12-, 16- and 20-gauge 
models. Send today for your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N. 18th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SPORT MANUAL 


Bea just com- 
pleted anew Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 

figures and data on fire-arms, am- 

munition, hunting equipment and 

outdoor accessories. k 

This bock contains information on ballis- 
tics and trajectory of fire-arms, hints on 
how to keep the sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in good condition, suggestions on what to 
tale elong on any kind of outdoor trip, par- 
ticulars of all’ kinds of outdoor equipment, 

and prices for this equipment 

which are surprisingly 

reasonable. 

Write for this book 
today. Itis FREE. 

We are headquarters 

for sportsmen’s equip- 

ment. We carry only 

the best lines, which 

we sell at the | 

most moderate | 

prices. ' | 


P.Von Frantzius 
- 608 Diversey Parkway, D- FO, Chicago, 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear 
Price $2 per yard, postage paid 
S. A. Newall & Sons, 68 Stornoway, Scotland 
Patterns on request, state shade desired, if for lady 
or gentleman. 


TRAPPERS 








Send for eur new catalog of the Gibbs ‘‘TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP, ‘They are the only traps that absolutely 


prevent ‘“‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains 


useful information to TRAPPIERS, 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. G-9 


- Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 










Keeps Game and Fish 
perfectly for days. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. I Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn Ave, North, Dept, K, Minneapolis, Minn. 










ae 


Free sample with fullinformation. 





Double Action, Solid Frame, 
Swing Out Cylinder 


REVOLVER 


Absolute perfect safe- 
ty because the cylin- 
der and barrel have 
double locking’ devices. 
Easy to handle—sure fire— 
never misses. Best blue 
steel. None better made. 
$35.00 value. Special sacri- 
fice price— 
gions “i; iboats ele See ee $16.25 

Pius postage SEND NO MONEY 
Brand new, latest model. Use standard ammunition 


WATTS TRADING CO. 
{1 Warren St., Desk 558 New York 


32 or .38 Cal. 









Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 


address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 


contains information of interest te the 
Iarmer, ‘Tourist, Healthseeker, 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, 
tonio, Texas. 


Homeseeker, 
Business man or In- 
Hicks Bldg., San An- 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition 


How to Alter Reloading Tools in order to Get 
Better Results 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


N explaining the device, for seat- 
ing and crimping bullets in shell, 
which appears in the illustration, 


I wish to say first, that it will take - 


some gift of genius to construct this 
properly. You will see from the illus- 
tration, that the principal component 
part in this device is simply a lubri- 
cating tool, which is made by all man- 
ufacturers of loading tools, and is a 
very important unit, in an outfit for 
reloading rifle ammunition. The only 
thing necessary to do, in order to con- 
vert it into a bullet seating and crimp- 
ing tool, is to lengthen the bar, that is 
attached to the handle, about 1% 
inches, either by making a new one, or 
by attaching this 1% inch piece to the 
bar already in the tool. 

Next remove the sizing die, and make 
one out of hickory the same size, and 
make a hole through it just large 
enough to take the shell you want to 
use, and. be sure the shell fits perfectly 
tight at the top. Then take the seating 
of crimping block from any loading 
tool, and screw it in to the bottom end 
of the wood, letting the small end rest 
in the hollow center pin, that screws in 
the cross bar at the bottom, as shown 
in illustration. 


THIS pin will enable you to adjust 

the crimp anywhere you like, by 
screwing it up or down. The top part is 
made from a % round iron, with the 
upper end made small enough to fit the 
hole, that the top punch goes into. The 
bottom end must be drilled out, so the 
base of the shell will just fit into it. 
This part must be made perfect enough, 
so it will hold the shell in perfect align- 
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ment with the Chamber below. <A 
spring can be attached to the side, to 
extract the shell, and it is complete. 


OW I anticipate that my readers 
will say, why be to all this trouble, 
of taking the parts of one loading tool 
to make another. This question is rea- 
sonable, and I will try to answer it. 
In the first place I wish to say, that 
I presume only those that want the 
best, and are the most anxious for a 
high score at the range, will take ad- 
vantage of this superior device, for seat- 
ing bullets in their shells. Any one who 
has used any of the reloading tools 
manufactured to-day, knows that when 
a shell is placed in the crimping or 
seating chamber of the loading tool, it 
does not fit, until the shell has been 
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forced down to its base. The loose fit- 
ting of this shell in the Chamber, when 
the pressure from the handle above is 
first brought to bear, is the cause of 
much trouble, and this trouble will be 
increased or diminished, according to 
the amount of powder there is in the 
shell. This 1/16 or % of an inch space, 
between the shell and the Chamber, 
gives the shell a chance to wobble over 
to one side or the other, and throws it 
out of perfect alignment with the points 
of the bullet, and if any great amount 
of pressure is used, the bullet will 
never right itself, and when the shell 
is placed in the chamber to be fired, 
the bullet will not be in alignment with 
the bore of the gun. This condition is 
fatal to perfect uniform accuracy, from 
the fact that a bullet must be seated 
in the chamber of the gun, in perfect 
alignment with the bore, in order to in- 
sure a perfect flight. 

Feeling sure that my readers will 
agree with me, that this theory is cor- 
rect, we will go back to the illustration. 
You will note that the perpendicular 
bars that pass through the holes in the 
body block, permit of no deviation from 
time to time, but carry every shell ab- 
solutely alike to the same point, and 
when the tool is constructed properly, 
will insure every bullet to be seated ex- 
actly alike, and in perfect alignment 
with the shell. 

The importance of this will be evi- 
dent to any one who will give it a mo- 
ment’s unbiased thought. Anyone has 
a right to construct this device for 
themselves, but I would not guarantee 
their right to commercialize it. I do 
not recommend that too much pressure 
be used, in seating bullets in the shell. 
About two grooves is sufficient. 


Too much pressure will pack the 
powder so solid, that there will not be 
any chance for gas vent, between the 
grains of powder, causing a too in- 
stantaneous explosion, which is apt to 
cause gas cutting, or otherwise defect- 
ing the base of the bullet. A great 
many shooters use pasteboard wads be- 
twen the bullet and powder, a practice 
I do not recommend in very tapering 
shells, or when the bullet fits the shell 
properly. It is often the case, that 
these wads are cut from pasteboard that 
is not firm enough, or too thick perhaps, 
in which case they will go to pieces, 
and obstruct the gas from passing out 
evenly, on all sides of the bullet, when 
it leaves the muzzle of the gun. 


From exhaustive tests, I found that 
better results could be obtained, by 
selecting only perfect bullets, with a 
perfect base, and then eliminate the 
wad. And now in speaking of perfect 
bullets, it may be the proper thing to re- 
view what I have already said, in my 
previous chapter, making it a little 
more explicit, for the benefit of ama- 
teur craftsmen. What is meant by 
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Your du Pont Dealer has 
the Hunting ‘‘Dope Book’’ 


OU know pretty well what game you’ll 
hunt this fall, where you’re going and 
how you'll get there. 


But at the same time, occasion may arise when 
you don’t have a// the information you need 
for a shooting trip or a day afield. 


Go to your du Pont dealer for this informa- 
tion—you’ll know his store by the Sportsmen’s 
Service sign. He has a book given him by 
du Pont. This book tells the hunting grounds 
for every kind of game found in your State, 
the easiest way to get there, the game laws, 
the best loads to use—everything you need to 
get the most sport out of your trip. 


This service, extended through your du Pont 
dealer, is merely a part of the du Pont plan 
to make more and better shooting for you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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the word perfect, in describing a bul- 
let, is found in the definition that Web- 
ster gives it. The manufacturers of 
bullet moulds make them very per- 
fect, and consequently perfect bullets 
can be cast in them, and while the 
process is simple, it is not always so 
easy to get satisfactory results. 

But if the following rules are strictly 
adhered to, it can be done. First, be 
sure that the lead is brought to the de- 
sired heat. Then take your bullet 
moulds, and immerse the bottom part in 
the lead nearly to the top, being care- 
ful to hold the handles tight together. 
When the moulds become hot enough, so 
that the lead will not adhere to the sides 
when taken out, you are ready to pro- 
ceed. Any of the ladles manufactured 
for the purpose, are all right, but I 
prefer the kind that has a leg at the 
bottom with a hole through it, and a 
shut-off inside, controlled by a spring 
and your thumb. You get the benefit 
of the extra pressure, from the heft 
of the lead in the ladle, which helps to 
force it, to fill the mould more perfectly. 
If you are a beginner, do not be dis- 
couraged if the first bullets are not per- 
fect. Have patience, remember the old 
motto, and try, try again. 

When you find you are producing per- 
fect goods, try to keep the conditions 
the same, and work rapidly. You will 
find, however, that under the most fav- 
orable conditions you will have some 
imperfect bullets, and if you are work- 
ing to get perfect accuracy, the best 
thing to do, is to inspect every bullet 
with a strong pair of spectacles, or 
magnifying glass. This inspection 
should be rigid, and only those bullets 
on which every corner of the bands is 
brought out sharp and perfect, should 
be accepted. 

This applies especially to the clean- 
ing band in front; as this band takes 
the rifling first, it is very important 
that it should be perfect, in order to 
obtain a perfect alignment of the bul- 
let, with the bore of the gun, for I do 
not believe that a bullet ever rights 
itself while passing through the barrel, 
if it gets an imperfect start, and this 
imperfect start is the principal cause 
of inaccuracy. In my next chapter I 
will explain how this imperfect start 
can be overcome. 

The illustration, showing the proper 
position for off-hand shooting, that ap- 
peared in my first chapter, practically 
explains itself. You will note that the 
left foot points toward the target, while 
the other points nearly to the right. 
This position seems to brace the body 
more perfectly than any other, and is 
adopted by most practiced shooters. 
The position of the body should be 
erect, with the head thrown back far 
enough so the hole in the peep sight 
will appear as small as is consistent 
with clear vision. This practice is 
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to avoid getting too far away from 
the center of the peep, as the gun should 
be sighted from that point. 

The palm rest device illustrated is 
very simple, and can be constructed by 
any one in a very short time. First 
fashion out of wood the bottom to fit 
the hand, and bore a hole in the center, 
just large enough to take a % bolt. 
This bolt should be about 8 inches 
long, and by boring a hole in the top 
part, “which is also of wood,’ the 
threaded end can be turned in so it will 
hold it firmly. The cutting out of the 
top to fit the gun I will leave to your 
own judgment, but it should be large 
enough so it can be padded to avoid 
marring the gun. The palm part should 
be gripped very tightly when shooting, 
with the left elbow resting on the body, 
and the right elbow pressed firmly 
against the side. I have found it a 
great advantage, to put on two or three 
loose fitting coats when at the range, 
and then place the butt of the gun under 
them. You will find after a little prac- 
tice, that this will enable you to hold 
the gun much steadier. 

In the next chapter of these series I 
will explain how to select perfect shells 
and the secret of fitting them so as to 
get perfect accuracy. 





Forest and Stream Letters 


(Continued from page 546) 
Crows Carry Eggs Without Spill- 


ing Contents 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


SHOULD like to relate an experi- 

ence I had recently. In the section 
of Pennsylvania in which I live crows 
are on the increase, due, of course, to 
the fact that they are able to adapt 
themselves to the changing conditions 
of life and food. It is unnecessary for 
me to mention how clever they are. 
Their reputation for intelligence is 
thoroughly established. Owing to the 
encroachments of civilization and the 
changed conditions brought about by 
civilization, many forms of foods which 
in the past were plentiful are now al- 
most if not entirely destroyed. This 
change of conditions has made the crow 
a persistent hunter of the nests and 
young of smaller birds. Not far from 
my home there is a little swale which 
is frequented by redwinged blackbirds. 
This year I noticed more than I have 
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Superior wads explain 


superior patterns 


HE good load in a Peters Shell is made doubly effective be- 

cause of the evenly distributed penetrating pattern. This pat- 
tern is the result of the high quality felt wads loaded in all Peters 
Shells. Peters wads of clean, pure felt hair properly expand in the barrel thus 
holding in check the expanding powder gases, resulting in the high velocity and 
uniform patterns, that are a delight to all who use the ®) Brand. 


Combine such wads with the “‘steel-where-steel-belongs’”? head, the riveted 
battery cup, and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you can understand the 
popularity of Peters Shells. You can also understand why these shells, in the 
“high velocity” loads are just as outstanding. You can obtain your favorite 
load, plainly marked so you get what you want. Peters “high velocity” shells 
will get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


Peters Pistol and Revolver cartridges are preferred because of unusual accu- 
racy, uniformity and penetration. See your dealer or write. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BY INVITATION 


Adv. No. 2. Watch for our Quality Ammunition Message No. 3 MEMBER OF 


LERS 


AMMUNITION 












< ‘ORIGINATED BY MR.WASHINGTON IN 1909 


Ready instantly when water is added. \ 
Absolutely pure coffee-nota substitute’ 
Convenient-compact-saves Lakes and ; 


et free. 


_GXVWASHINGTON. COFFEE REFINING CO. 
322 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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By WALTER WOODHEAD, of Rutland, Ill, 
— who says, “Nine muskies and eleven bass in five 
Sie hours. Yourbait gave mea mostsuccessful vacation. 


The answer is Heddon Baits which fish can't 
resist. Proved by Heddon’s record in the national 
“Field & Stream” fishing contest in which for 
thirteen years Heddon Baits have consistently 
taken more prize bass than all other wooden 
baits combined. 

In the 1923 contest, out of the twenty-four bass 
landed on wooden baits thirteen were taken 
with Heddon baits, the other eleven comprising 
baits of all other makes. 

From a total of twenty Split Bamboo Rods used 
in taking these prize fish, fifteen were Heddon’s. 
We are justly proud of this record indicating the 
effectiveness of Heddon Lures and Rods and the 
preference of the most successful fishermen in the 
country. This is convincing and unprejudiced 
evidence of the real fishing value of Heddon 
Tackle—a tribute to originality and genius of 
conception in design plis uncompromising in- 
tegrity and skill in production. 

Catalog free on request showing game fish in 
actual colors and the full line of Heddon Rods, 
Reels, Lines and Baits. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
906 West Street 


™\ Heddo 
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The Game Fisher 
Several prize winners were 
taken on the Game Fisher. 
Its natural swimming action 
gets results. Several color 


combinations— see them at 
your dealer’s. 
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Irresistible Heddon Baits 











“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate q 
: * *& oe 


uick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, _ * 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
cun. 

















A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 
Made in 12, 
16 and 20 
Gauge. 






Patent Under and ) . 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD anv SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
\ 64 ST, JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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ever seen before and after I observed 
them at a distance through the glasses 
I was convinced that a number of birds 
were nesting in the swale. On going 
over it carefully I found eight nests 
with from three to five eggs in each. 
Several days later I went to the swale 
and arrived just in time to hear a 
great commotion. Upon investigation I 
found the crows had attacked the nests 


|of the birds and had destroyed most 


of the eggs. I had approached the 
swale through a woods and was close 
enough to see exactly what happened 
and to see a crow carry away an egg. 
He had driven his bill through one side 
but not entirely through the egg and 
was carrying it off seemingly without 
any difficulty. The question comes up 
how is it possible for a crow to drive 
his bill partially through the egg with- 
out breaking the shell on the other side 
and destroying the contents and when 
he gets the egg to his nest how does he 
feed it to the young without wasting 
half of it? It would be very interesting 
if some of the readers of Forest & 
STREAM could answer these questions. 

I believe that if the number of crows 
is not diminished materially they and 
the house cats will eventually destroy 
what song and insectivorous birds we 
have left. 

By-the-bye—you will be pleased to 
know that although the weather con- 
ditions were as bad as possible we have 
succeeded in keeping eight little ruffed 
grouse alive to date. 

Dr. H. M. BEck, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Will Woodchucks Climb? 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


S I have been a subscriber to our 

wonderful magazine nearly a year 
and have not contributed anything yet, 
I thought I would tell this tale. In last 
month’s issue a story appeared under 
the title, “An Audacious Hawk,” in 
which the author seemed to think it 
very unusual that a ’chuck should climb 
a tree. He said that he used to smile 
when told of it, but never really be- 
lieved it. Well, previous to that article 
it never occured to me that the fact 
would ever be questioned that they do 
climb trees, except by some town per- 
son or tenderfoot. Personally, I have 
killed many of them in trees. 

I remember in 1915 I had a good 
’chuck dog, and while working in the 
fields (we live on a large farm) he 
would go with us. That summer, if 
memory serves me right, we got 26 
ground hogs, large and small, old and 
young, and about 16 of these had taken 
refuge in trees in the woods nearby. 

Now (speaking from my own ex- 
perience), they will climb any tree from 
a sapling as thick as your wrist to a 
tree 18 inches in diameter at the bot- 
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tom. I do not recall having killed any 
on a larger tree than that. They are 
slow climbers and unlike the ’coon or 
squirrel they never climb out on 
branches, but stick to the trunk of the 
tree, unless, perhaps, the limb is 6 or 8 
inches thick and then they might crawl 
out a foot or so from the trunk. Now, 
there may be sportsmen who have 
hunted ’chucks more than I have, but 
not with a dog, and so may never have 
treed any. But if they will get a good 
*chuck dog and go to a wooded place in- 
habited by ’chucks, they will doubtless 
have the pleasure of seeing a wood- 
chuck treed. I do believe, however, that 
they are not naturally climbers, and 
if possible will seek refuge in hollow 
logs, under rocks, in stone piles, or in 
hole. 


Come on boys with your experience 
along this or other lines of wood craft, 
as a page of experience is often worth 
more than a volume of theory. 


To the Editor: I enjoy your paper, 
especially the instructive stories, and 
the experiences of others. And since it 
is only by the contributed articles that 
the paper is made so interesting (to 
me at least), I thought I would submit 
this one for which I myself vouch. I 
show your paper to other sportsmen 
friends and they like it, too. 


J. RAYMOND HOLSOPPLE, 
Bentleyville, Pa. 


The Twenty Gauge on 
Ducks 


(Continued from page 517) 


on each side of the fence. The man 
outside feels that his wealthier brother 
is buying or leasing the best duck 
ground, thereby depriving the man, who 
can not afford to join a gun club, of his 
natural heritage of shooting, and he 
resents the prospect of lessening shoot- 
ing, which he is powerless to avert. 

On the other hand, the gun club man 
feels that it is his perfect right and 
privilege to purchase shooting grounds 
if he has the money, and after such 
purchase no man has a right to shoot 
upon that ground without his permis- 
sion. 

It seems to me in this controversy, by 
all rules of the game, the man on the 
outside of the fence should be given, if 
anything, a little the better of the deal. 
It also seems to me that the man who 
would compel the duck club members 
to shoot a twenty was nearer right to 


the solution of this problem than he | 


had any idea. Suppose the gun club 
members should say this: “We appreci- 
ate the fact that you men outside are 
having a harder time right along in 
getting your ducks. 
see you get all the shooting possible 
and we are going to help you out in this 
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Now, we want to, 
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All Ready on the Firing Line! 


If you have never felt the excitement, 
the thrills, and the buck fever that nearly 
every shooter experiences w hen he first 


hears old ‘‘Critch’’ yell “‘ready on the 
right; ready on the left; all ready on the 
firing line!,” at the rapid fire range at 
Camp Perry—you are not as yet a 
finished rifleman. 


As you stand there quiver- 
ing In anticipation, it seems 


HERCULES 


alkeless Shotgun Powders 


probably you can steady that first one in. 
Maybe the boys at home wouldn’t be 
real proud to know that you made that 
kind of a score; you can easily see at a 
glance, how your coach feels about it; 
you know very well how you feel about 
it; and how lucky you are. And now 
you have a real taste of the life of the 
shooter at Perry. 


Those who haven’t as yet 


as if those targets would INFALLIBLE“EC bought aticket for the Na- 


nevercomeup. Butat last 

ithappens. You flop down, dig yourheels 
in, try desperately to Ready that j jazzing 
front sight until “‘powie!’’ the old 
Springfeld comes to life. You hope it 
wasa five’? even while youare working 
the bolt and sending in the next shot— 
slick as grease. And soon, all of a sud- 
den, the squad gets through and the din 
stops so quickly that it almost hurts. 


You get up a bit out of breath, hoping 
that no one is noticing how nervous you 
act, and step back of the scorer to watch 
whilethe pit boy signals from your target 
—one five, two fives, three fives, four 
fives, five fives, six fives, seven fives, — 
eight fives, —nine fives, and—a four. 


tional rifle, pistol, and shot- 
gun matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 6 to October 2 inclusive, are miss- 
ing a real bet. They are sraae -stepping 
the best opportunity for expert training 
in military, target, and small-bore rifle 
shooting ever offered in this country. 


All it costs is the ticket and the “‘chow.”’ 
Possibly you can side-step the worst of 
these by slinging a little gas and oil into 
the old tin can and taking the Overland 
Trak 


Better write, wire, or telephone that you 
will be there, to the Secretary, National 
Rifle Association, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., or, after September 
3 to Executive Officer, National 














Wowie! 49 isn’t so bad! Next time Matches, Camp Perry, Ohio, 
HERCULES POWDER, Co. 
Wilmington 906 King Street Delaware 
Jon’ FOLDS UP!—WEIGHS 8 OZ.! 


Light, compact, 
least breeze. 
others. Non-capsizable. 


Goose Decoys JA 








Motors, 





easy to pack and carry. 
Absolutely lifelike. 
Last for years. 55c. 
at dealers’ or direct postpaid on receipt of price. 


JOHNSON’S FOLDING DECOYS 





“‘swim’’ with 
guns will have no 
each or $6.60 a dozen 


Float high and 
Thousands of old 








72 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by ae kaa for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by 
Chicago wnd St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Awarded First Prize at 
We fit our boats for Outboard 


S. and Foreign Governments. 
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Here is probably the most popular 


single bait in America. It is re- 





sponsible for record catches every 
day of Bass, Pike, Pickerel and big 
Trout. 
that appeals to every angler. 


A surface, one-hook lure 


in gray or white. 


New! | 
DEVIL BUG CRAWFISH 


| iy ] 


“in a 


money. 


OLD FORGE 






















A ARCHITECT 


4 

appt Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 
money-making and big fees. 
poe to $10,000 incomes attained 
sre by experts, Easy to master under our 
: “2” correspondence methods. Diploma award- 
“ed. We assist students and graduates in 
ge etting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 

eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-" 









Newark, New York 








TRADE 


TAIL MY resto 
? NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on running: 
board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy to han-- 
dle, cannot come a- 
part in the water—pat-. 
ented construction... 
« Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
Thirty-first St. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 
Rowboats and for 
outboards. 


Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Made on sizes 2/0 and 3/0 | hooks. 


Is destined to be a close competitor with the Devil 
: Bug Mouse. 
up the line. 
Every angler should have a Devil 
especially during the season when Bass and other 
game fish are feeding on live crawfish. 
for surface casting or trolling. 


Oo. C. TUTTLE 





Comes 


Price $.75 each. 


Is used with a sinker about three feet 
Cast the same as with live crawfish. 


Bug Crawfish, 


Also, is used 
Saves time, saves 


Price $.75 each. 


Tuttle’s Devil Bug lures are made in 
many patterns and all are a proven 
success. The illustrated booklet in 
colors and information on ‘“‘How to 
catch fish” sent on request. 


NEW YORK 














The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


Weichs 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
8 H. P. motor made. He could 
aseasily build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or2H.P. motor, But = knows 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 
Fert in rough waters, or with heavy 

ads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


“STARTS withaTOUCH” | 


No other outboard motor gives you in- | 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. eed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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way. We will agree to shoot our ducks 
only with a twenty gauge from now 
on. We will shoot our birds at short 
ranges and try to hit every bird we 
shoot at, in this way conserving the 
game as much as possible, and leaving 
every bird we can for you to get your 
fair share of the shooting. In other 
words, we will handicap ourselves to 
the limit on guns and shooting and let 
you shoot any gun that you have a mind 
to on your side of the fence.” 


M* own experiences with the twenty 
on ducks is such that never again 
will I use a twelve bore. It has shown 
time and again that, even with a light 
load, its performance is deadly on any 
duck within forty yards and it will 
reach out beyond that distance and kill 
ducks just as often as any other gun. 
Time and again at thirty-five to forty 
yards we have driven No. 7 shot clear 
through a Mallard, and no better per- 
formance than that can be asked of any 
gun. Hence to the gun club member, 
I can say that he would not be placing 
an impossible handicap upon his duck 
shooting if he changed to the twenty. 

On the other hand the unattached 
shooter would certainly appreciate the 
fairness of the stand taken by the pre- 
serve hunter when he voluntarily as- 
sumes the handicap of a twenty, and it 
seems to me if the gun clubs univer- 
sally adopted the rule that they would 
shoot only the twenty and allow the 
outside shooter to do his duck shoot- 
ing with any gun within the legal limit 
of bores, it would go a long way toward 
removing the present friction between 
the two, and Brother Gun Club Shooter, 
isn’t that a consummation devoutly to 
be wished? In fact we are seriously 
considering the plan for next season of 
having a couple of extra twenties in 
our armory for the use of friends and 
guests, and in that way have everybody, 
at least on our preserve, shoot nothing 
but twenties. 


All Ready for Camp Perry 
(Continued from page 531) 


Ample accommodation is made in the 
Camp for the families of competitors. 
The Club House is generally occu- 
pied weeks before the opening of 
the matches, but a Squaw Camp, 
made up of 16’x16' tents, board 
floored and board walled to a height 
of five feet and well provided with 
showers and toilet facilities, takes 
good care of the overflow. The spacious 
sitting room, porches and dining room 
of the club house are open to all the 
inhabitants of the Squaw Camp and one 
or two nights each week, throughout 
the match period, dancing is provided 
at the Club. The bathing beach is one 
of the best on Lake Erie, and because 
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of its extremely shelving character- 


istics, forms an ideal playground for 


the youngsters of the family. 


There are splendid trunk highways 
into Cleveland, Toledo, and Sandusky 
from all points in the United States. 
From either one of these three cities 
Camp Perry is easily reached over con- 
crete roads. Civilian competitors are 
under no military discipline while in 
attendance at the School of Instruction 
and Matches. The ordinary rules of 
Camp sanitation and common sense are 
of course strictly enforced, while the 
most sensible and simple safety precau- 
tions possible to develop are taken on 
the firing line. The competitors them- 
selves see to it that these safety cau- 
tions are preserved. You never see a 
shooter at Camp Perry behind the fir- 
ing line with the bolt of his rifle closed 
or the slide of his automatic pistol or 
cylinder of his revolver shut. With the 
breech open, it is pretty difficult for a 
gun to go off. This fact is proven be- 
yond peradventure of doubt from the 
official statistics covering the Camp, 
which shows that no competitor has 
been killed, seriously wounded, or 
slightly wounded in all the matches 
since 1913. In that year, when there 
was an influx of foreign teams with 
hair-trigger rifles, there were two cas- 
ualties, and once before in the early 
stages of the National Match game at 
Sea Girt, N. J., there was one accident. 

It is expected that there will be 
three thousand competitors or more in 
attendance at the School and Matches 
between August 28th and October 2nd. 
Some of them will stay throughout the 
entire period; some of them will be 
there for the School of Instruction 
only; some will come down for a few 
days during the matches; and some 
from points within easy travel distance 
will spend their week-ends competing 
in the small bore and shotgun events. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Morton C. Mum- 
ma will be Executive Officer of the 
Matches this year for the sixth con- 
secutive year. During his years of ex- 
perience in handling the School and 
Matches, Colonel Mumma has worked 
out an organization and has drawn to- 
gether a personnel which will assure 
the competitions of 1924 being the most 
smoothly conducted of any in the quar- 
ter-century’s history of the events. The 
National Rifle Association, as the gov- 
erning body of the sport in the United 
States, is again handling the details 
and issuing the programs. Copies of 
the program may be obtained at this 
time through the office of the Secretary. 
N. R. A. of America, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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BOLTED AT THREE POINTS 
' 3 2 


“TEN REASONS 


Double Guns for 
game 
$37.50 to $700 
Single barrel trap 


guns 
$100 to $700 
Catalog on request 


STOCK MORTISED 
INTO FRAME 


WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the fac- 


tory is. 


Reason 2—Lock speed fastest ever invented. 


A bird 


flying a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 


the Ithaca lock operates. 


Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 


Reason 4—For two generations Ithacas have been the 
hardest shooting guns made. 


Reason 5—Ithacas have unbreakable coil springs as used 


in U.S. Army guns. 


Reason 6—Stocks let into steel frame, to prevent spread- 


ing. 


Reason 7—Ithaca locks are simple. 


durability. 


Simplicity means 


Reason 8—Ithaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 


Reason 9—Ithaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 


than drop forgings. 
cast Iron parts. 


Cheap guns have malleable or 


Reason 10—Ithacas are proved with a double load of 


powder. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Youcan buy the completely equipped Hunting 
and Fishing Lodge, whichsleeps4 people, for 
$175, freight paid to your railroad station. 


The price includes all lumber readi-cut, siding, 
flooring, roofing, outside finish, door, windows, 
screens, paint, nails, hardware, two double beds 
with springs and felt mattresses, stove, table, seats, basin, 
pail and lantern. This Aladdinette lodge also finding 
wide use for tourist over-night cottage. Two men can 
erect in one day. Quick shipment from our nearest mill 


—Freight Paid. Write today for catalog 1434. 


THE ALADDIN CO., micnican 


Offices and Mills at Bay City, Mich., Wilmington, N.C., Portland, Ore. 





Want More Ducks? 


Tf not, don’t stop to read this ad. 

If you do, plant their favorite foods 

TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

and Wild Celery. NOW is Nature’s 

sowing time. 10% discount until 
Sept. 15. For helpful booklet, write 
. TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 





272H Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 





a WEEDLESS 30¢ 
ASK IPLAIN ...... 2S¢ 
(J YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
<ec.u.s, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
PAT. OFF. gy Cuas,H. STAPF. PRESCOTT,» WIS.. 
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lefever 


New Lerever NiItTRO- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
. times. 











Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 



















on Gallon of Gasoline 


a with Air Friction Carburetor 
We guarantee all other cars nearly double 


fa @A present mileage, power and flexibility. 
& Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine 
or stationary engine. Makes old cars bet- 
ter than new. See our mileage guarantees. 
4 mi. | Chevrolet, .32 mi. odge....28 mi, 
...30 mi. | Overland... .32 mi. }| Oakland. .24 mi, 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 32° 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any weather without priming or heating—No jerking 
or choking. Agents Wanted. 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1233 Raymond Building — Dayton, Ohio, U.S, A. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.”’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Yellowlegs Reminiscences 


By FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 






CI ARSHFIELD, the old 


A M home of Daniel Web- 
Be JZ 











ster, the autumn 
playground of the 
plover, and the fall 
mecca of shore bird 
shooters. 

“4  Billy’s flivver emit- 
{ted a final “gas- 
tric” cough and came 
to a drawn out stop 
beneath my window. I knew it was 
Billy, because no other car ever coughs 
in just that same tone of protest. I 
cast my eye warily toward my wife in 
the darkness, and hoped Billy wouldn’t 
blow his horn. I wanted to sneak out 
if possible without awakening my 
“better two-thirds of the household,” 
but the fatal horn sounded, then I had 
to explain to the “Missus” that I 
thought I’d go plover shooting this 
morning. I also vowed mentally to get 
Billy’s scalp sometime, or else fill his 
blamed old auto horn full of sand. 

After a hasty lunch of doughnuts and 
coffee, I joined Billy outside. With the 
guns and decoys stowed away, we were 
scooting out around the corner of the 
house and headed down the south shore 
road toward Marshfield. 

The wind still held smartly to the 
eastward, but the storm of the previous 
day was blowing itself out. Now and 
then a pin-point star peeped from be- 
hind a dark scudding cloud, and the 
last rim of an old moon played hide 
and seek with itself behind us, 

“Any idea where we’re going?” I 
asked Billy. 

“Why, I thought we were going fish- 
ing,’ he replied quietly. 

“You know what I mean,” I retorted. 
“We haven’t any blind down there.” 
“No,” he admitted. “But there’s about 
a hundred of them there. We can use 
one until we’re invited to vacate, then 
we can take another.” ‘All right,” I 
returned. “It’s your party, you asked 
me to go.” (I had been hinting around 
for a week, hoping that he would.) 


FANT bands of gray were streaking 

the East when he put out the last 
decoy. We had set up a good stool to 
windward, with a small bunch about 
fifty yards beyond this to attract the 
first on-comers, relying on our whistles 
to bring them closer. Sitting comfort- 
ably apart behind our hastily patched- 
up blind of grass and seaweed, we 
slipped a few doses of chilled sevens- 
and-a-half into our guns. Billy al- 
ways wants to shoot from the right- 
hand side, so I had to change seats with 
him; some fellows are awful fussy. 
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Presently a clear four-note call re- 
minded us of what we came for. We 
brought our whistles into action and 
were rewarded by a closer call. 

“Mark right!” Billy exclaimed, eas- 
ing his arm a little. That arm move- 
ment of his is a sure sign of game. On 
they came; there may have been eight- 
een in all, but they looked like a hun- 
dred. My pipe dropped to the ground 
and we swung up and along just as the 
birds bunched prettily; Billy grunted 
and we pulled, then we pulled some 
more. 

“T’m ashamed of myself!” cried 
Billy, “when I know we got nine.” 
“V’m proud of myself,” I replied, “for 
I tried to make all singles.” “Go on!” 
said he, “they were bunched thickest 
on your side, anyway.” There was no 
chance for an argument and besides, 
Billy was right. 

I relighted my pipe, Billy had quit 
smoking for almost a year, so I let the 
smoke blow into his face, funny how 
mean a fellow will act without provo- 
cation. A babel of cries, and a bunch 
of yellow-legs were almost upon us, 
coming head on. With the first charges 
we sat them back on their haunches 
for a loss of six while the second volley 
netted four more. Their ranks were 
sadly broken when we pumped in the 
third fire, each getting one apiece. 
From then on it was scattering birds. 


WO youngsters were in a blind about 

two gunshots from us, a spot that 
proved a source of great interest. They 
would shoot as soon as the birds got 
within a hundred yards and keep it 
up until they were another hundred 
away. It was really a good thing for 
the birds, for it saved their lives, inci- 
dentally, it helped the shell manufac- 
turers, too. It lost us many shots but 
we were satisfied with the toll already 
taken. 

Soon came the call of a “black- 
breast,” the first we had heard. These 
shy fellows proved wary, and despite 
all our invitations they declined to ac- 
cept. One gunner who must have been 
shooting Super-X in a Lewis Magnum, 
using chilled “ones,” stretched his gun 
to the limit and succeeded in bringing 
down one. 

A single summer yellow-leg headed 
our way. I bet three shells that Billy 
couldn’t get him from his left shoulder, 
providing we let the bird come well in, 
while I fired a gun in the air to speed 
him up. Billy covered my bet and we 
waited. When the bird had hooked his 
wings to alight I fired twice in the air. 
How he did climb. Billy let loose but 
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to no avail, the bird kept on, redoubling 
his speed with every shot until he was 
fairly sizzling over the boys’ blind, and 
I’ll be hanged if one of those young- 
sters didn’t jump up and knock him 
cold the first crack; such is beginners’ 
luck. I pocketed the shells, but the 
youngster deserved them. The flight 
was over; it had been a good morning 
and we were soon looking forward to 
another. 

Next morning I awoke with the sound 
of rain pounding on my window. It 
finally sifted through my sleepy brain 
that Billy and I had agreed to have a 
little party on Plymouth Beach this par- 
ticular morning, and from indications, 
it promised to be a rough one. All 
night long the easterly storm had raged 
with unabated fury. All night long 
the pounding surf had roared and 
boomed its heaviest artillery. 

I had just finished a hasty lunch 
when Billy’s light knock sounded on 
the back door; probably the auto horn 
was too flooded with water to emit a 
gurgle. 

“Stand out in the hall,,” I protested, 
“or else shed that oil-skin. No need 
to drown a man out of house and home.” 
Billy seized a doughnut from the table. 
“Life saver,’ he remarked, noting the 
tiny rivulets that trickled from his long 
coat and spread out upon the floor, then 
he stepped into the hall. In a moment 
I had got into my slicker and joined 
him. Twenty minutes later we left 
the car at Manter’s Point and fought 
our way down the beach. 

It was still dark as a pocket, and an 
occasional wave washed up around our 
feet. The rain-laden wind lashed our 
faces unmercifully, sometimes almost 
stopping us in our tracks; but we could 
find no fault, it was the brand of 
weather we had been praying for. 

We finally located ourselves behind, 
and partly between four blocks of gran- 
ite that formed a portion of the break- 
water. The waves ran so high that we 
were obliged to set the decoys well in, 
scarcely ten yards away, yet as our 
shots would be mostly overhead ones, 
everything looked about right. 

Manomet Point lay to the eastward, 
and soon the sky in that direction be- 
gan to show signs of light. The rain 
slackened considerably but the wind 
held. Brown’s Island shoals with their 
wave-lashed rocks became visible. 

The first call came from behind us. 
We turned slowly and perceived four 
yellow-legs fighting their way steadily 
against the wind. When they were 
comfortably near they proved almost 
stationary targets, so slow was their 
progress, and at our first barrels all 
four collapsed. Down they came, their 
necks jerking one way and legs the 
other, while the wind carried them fif- 
teen yards to leaward. Two of our 
decoys washed ashore and Billy got wet 
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GUNS 


SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 
Or New Guns 







List Or 


Usep GUNS 





Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH.SCHAUFFLER , Presiden» 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York Ciry 




















When the Ducks Come Down 


Long range shells—that super gun. Ducks coming down, 
with a splash or a bump that means a clean hit. You pick- 
ing ‘em up. 















Worth all the waiting? You bet it is! 


Satisfaction, too, in having kept the gun in such fine shoot- 
ing condition with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. 
Shotguns, rifles, revolvers, pistolsk—Hoppe's keeps them all 
in the best shooting and resale condition. Buy a bottle of 
it along with your shells or cartridges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than twenty years the Authority on Gun Cleaning. | 


2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 













Hoppe’s No. 9 removes ey 





powder residue, leading 
and metal fouling; pre- 
Sold by 
For 


sample, send us 10c. in 


vents”) rust. 


dealers everywhere. 


Free gun clean- 














stamps. 
ing guide. 
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Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with” 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 








— ara Metropolitan Camp Goods have 
It Fits the Running stood the test for 10 years and 

Board are récommended by thousands of 
satisfied customers as the most 


reliable for outdoor purposes. 


lf Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 





WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Bug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 


erwed in floor. Steel SrA 

Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 

Jointed Pole and Carry- Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
ing Cases. Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


ESTABLISHED 
1891 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., Athol, Mass. 
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It’s All Inside 


All Kampkooks fold like a 
suit case when not in use. 
All parts, including tank 
and legs, pack inside. 


anywhere. 


A.M ErRa ClAyN 
RAM PKO OK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


$7.50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
genuine bears the name AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 
Catalog of complete line of Kampkooking necessities sent on request. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


Kampkook No. 4 is shown 
in the picture. Has warm- 
ing shelf, folding wind 
shield, detachable tank. 
Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
44% x 10% x 19 inches, 
weighs 14 pounds. Price 
in U.S. $11.00. 


vacation tours—every outing requires the American 

Kampkook. This dependable, sure-fire stove is always 
ready at a moment’s notice for any cooking job. Enables 
the camper to prepare a big meal or roadside lunch any- 
where as quickly and conveniently as at home. 
gather, no muss or trouble; makes its own gas from the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your Car. 
flame free from smoke, soot and odor. ¢ 
Used by most experienced campers. Six styles, 


Hy seca PICNICS, week-end trips to the woods and lakes, 


No fuel to 


Burns a hot, blue 
Wind proof; safe 


The 


832 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 





Bungalows, Campsand 
Mountain Houses 


by 


C. E. Schermerhorn and Others 
New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 


use and permanent residence. 


Camps, hunting lodges, and log 
cabins are also presented, suggest- 


ing designs for vacation dwellings 


in woods and mountains. 


Part 


Part 


I.—Bungalows. 
I].—Bungalows in Porto Rico. 
Part II].—Bungalow-Cottages. 

Part IV.—Camps, lodges, log cabins. 


160 pages. Many -designs and II- 
lustrations. «Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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JLJERE’S the boot you can 

bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
has worn 
Russell’s. 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
“J/from the 

/ best quality 
-{/ chrome tan- 
-‘ned leathers. 

Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 


them, write for 
our catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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good and proper in attempting to re- 
set them. A gun slammed away to 
the eastward telling us that other 
gunners had braved the storm for the 
sake of the sport that thrills. A single 
“Beetle-head” (black-breast), flashed 
over us, coming down shore with the 
wind; we both shot a few miles behind 
him. <A pair of black ducks crossed 
over and came to rest in the harbor, 
while a solitary loon raced by at top 
speed touching only the high spots. 

A mark in the sky resembling a cloud 
of mosquitoes detatched itself from the 
haze. It would spread out, then draw 
together as a gale freshened with alter- 
nate gusts. How long it took that 
bunch of plover to fight its way across 
the harbor! There was a dozen of 
them and they were tired enough to 
light up with anything that looked like 
a feather. Calling lustily all the while, 
they took a sudden nose-dive at us. Un- 
fortunately we waited too long and 
when we opened up with two guns each 
they almost knocked our hats off. We 
got one bird—I say “we” because Billy 
might read this, but I know pretty well 
who got the bird; he flew against Billy’s 
gun barrel and broke his own neck. 


The remainder of the morning was 
spent in collecting a few scattering 
“counters,” but the heft of the flight 
was over. And so another happy ses- 
sion with the “long-bills” had passed 
into history, 


When Lightning Strikes 
(Continued from page 538) 


sometimes comes obliquely or almost 
horizontally, plowing long furrows. It 
may tear a circular or funnel-shaped 
hole, and when striking sand, form 
fulgurites extending fully 25 feet into 
the earth. In striking rock, the light- 
ning may either enter the mass and 
form a fulgurite tube, or it may be 
diffused over the surface of the rock 
according to the conductivity of the 
formation. It may split the rock into 
large or small pieces, or it may fuse 
the surface, giving it a vitreous coat 
with nodules or blisters. 


A compilation of available exact 
knowledge regarding the striking of 
trees by lightning shows that the likeli- 
hood of a tree being struck is increased 
if the tree is taller than surrounding 
trees, if it is isolated, if it is upon high 
ground, if it is deeply rooted, and if 
it is the best conductor at the moment 
of the flash as a result of having be- 
come wet from rain and thus trans- 
formed from a poor conductor to a 
good one. Above all, bear in mind that 
any kind of tree may be struck; none 
is immune, 
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Canoeing to James Bay 
(Continued from page 524) 


Many are the legends of the Manitou 
who lives upon its summit and con- 
jures his spells upon all who pass, un- 
less they throw a bit of tobacco into 
the river above as a propitiatory offer- 
ing. Above Conjuror’s Falls the river 
is full of heavy rapids, tremendously 
exciting to run going down, but the 
very devil itself to negotiate going up. 
Two of these, at least, must be por- 
taged by short lifts. 


To any who contemplate taking this 
trip, I should like to give some special 
advice. First, don’t attempt it unless 
you are physically strong, and are an 
experienced canoeist and camper. You 
would better get your guide from the 
Hudson Bay Company’s Post at Mat- 
tice, Ontario. The trip down the Al- 
bany is so easy that no previous knowl- 
edge of the river on the part of the 
guide is necessary, but for the trip up 
from Moose Factory you should have 
a man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the river, as the rapids are dan- 
gerous and portages hard to find. Grub 
and canoe you can get at Pagua, and 
pole shoes at Fort Albany or Moose 
Factory. You will need to cut poles 
somewhere on the Albany, as good pole 
spruce is hard to find around Moose 
Factory. Tourists are not allowed to 
carry guns in Ontario during the sum- 


mer, but if your guide will take one 


along you will have plenty of moose 


meat all the way. 


If you have not your own tents, 


dishes, blankets, etc., you can probably 


rent them from the Revillon Fur Com- 


‘pany, at Pagua; otherwise you will 


have to furnish them yourself. 


I as- 


sume that anyone who has had suf- 


ficient experience to attempt the trip 
will know what to take in the way of 


grub, duffle and food bags, tump lines, 
dishes and clothing. 


July is the best month for the trip, 
for you are reasonably sure of good 


water, although the bugs are so bad 


that mosquito-bars in the tents are ab- 
solutely necessary. You can figure the 
time required as follows: Pagua to 


Fort Albany five to seven days, Albany 
to Moose Factory five to twelve days, 


| 


Moose Factory to the steel at Mattice, 
Kapuskasing or Fouquier, ten to twelve 
days, so that, allowing for stop-overs 
at Albany and Moose Factory, you can 
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easily complete the trip in a month. 
The following maps will be found use- 
ful: 


Ontario, Michipicoten Sheet and Mat- 
tagami Sheet, Dept. of Interior, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Scale 8 miles to 1 in. 

Railroad Map of Canada. Section in- 
cluding the Great Lakes and James 
Bay. Dept. of Interior, Ottawa. 
Scale 34 miles to 1 in. 

Map of Part of Northern Ontario, 
showing the Districts of Timiskam- 
ing, Sudbury, Algoma, and Parts of 
Nipissing. 1918. Dept. of Lands, 
Forests and Mines, Toronto, Ont. 
8 miles to 1 in. 


I have tried to give you a picture of 
the James Bay country, a land of 
violent contrasts, of blackest storm 
clouds and golden sunshine, of cold 
shimmering aurora and brightly tinted 
wild flowers, of strenuous daily toil and 
deep refreshing sleep, a tand that sul- 
lenly repels, and the next day smilingly 
beckons again. When at the end of my 
first trip I stepped on board the train 
at Fouquier and said good-bye to the 
north country, I swore a solemn oath 
that never again would I set foot in 
such a region, but two years later the 
call of the north was too imperious to 
be resisted, and I have little doubt that 
if my health and strength are unim- 
paired and I have a few extra dollars 
in my pocket, I shall be found a year 
from this summer perched on a sand- 
bar in James Bay, waiting for the tide. 





Trout Fishing in Lakes 


(Continued from page 521) 


are often most difficult to entice with | 


any kind of lure, they are so fat and 
lazy as often to be the despair of 
anglers, even natives and guides most 
familiar with the water are sometimes 
nonplussed. Such fish are almost always 
unwilling to notice an unfamiliar bait, 
unlike the food which is ever present 
among them. 

I know of wise native fishermen who 
go out to fish all night long, be- 
ing fully aware the larger fish prefer 
to feed at night, then go back to deep 
water to sleep, masticate food, perhaps 
to sulk; at any rate they are rarely 
actively feeding during the day. 

I was canoe fishing in a Canadian 
lake spotted all over with anglers live 
bait fishing with the usual thing—min- 
nows and big worms—yet none had suc- 
cess. Just alongside, one man hap- 
pened to try a large black nymph 
creeper to which he tied a long white 
hackle feather. With this unusual bait 
he landed in quick time forty odd fine 
trout by casting it out to sink deep, 
then to reel rapidly back, as he said, 
“they took it for a minnow’—much to 
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of the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed: FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired - We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








RED ROCK RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING 


Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone 
National Park, July, August and September. Guaranteed 
trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and _ tents. 
Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to 
November 15th. Bear, deer,. elk and mountain sheep. 
Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 


western manner, 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
References furnished. Rates on application. 
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Blue Steel Vest Pocket \ 
AUTOMATIC 


Regular* 22 Value at 645 
32 CAL.MILITARY MODEL 


AUTOMATIC 20 SHOT clE 
with Extra Magazine FREE $ 8 4 5 ON 


30 Cal. 9shot LUGER "1/835 © 
== COWBOY 
pipe Kok | REVOLVER 
ba Yop ee 32,322° 
Si or 38 cal.at 
nas ae 6 Shot 25 
Hand Ejector with — 
Pop ular Si wing Cylinder Controlled by thumb 
g& Positively the Best Revolver made regardless 
of name,make or price. NICKLE or BLUE Finish. 


32 or 38 Cal. BreakOpenRevolver at * F423 


BRAND NEW GUNS—USE STANDARD AMMUNITION ¢ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 


258 -BRPADWAY 
DEPT. 058, NEW YORK 






































Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and ay fe 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O. D. 
Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 





FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 


Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 


Materials to 
Complete 
Rod 
Per Set 


$ 6.75 


Per Set 

For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 

extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 

with extra tip 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 

piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 

Rods, 2-piece with extra 


6.75 
8.00 


tip 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 


9.00 


18,00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J ° MOHR, Har Lew” Heat Tete 
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the wonder and surprise of his live 
minnow fishing companions. I myself 
got several on a sunken artificial 
cricket, a bait which under ordinary 
conditions should only succeed when 
played on the surface. Several of the 
anglers inquired what bait got such re- 
sults, but the fellow refused to divulge 
his secret. I paddled up, determined 
to watch and get information and found 
he was using one of my own inven- 
tions, though he was ignorant who was 
the inquisitive person, and he remained 
so. 

Lake fishing abounds in such unusual 
and seemingly impossible situations, 
and so far as I can see the only solu- 
tion of the problem is that of trout 
food, which is the sole cause of the 
difficulty, not only in lakes but also in 
rivers. Another similar example is 
that of a wealthy owner of a large 
Adirondack estate comprising two fine 
big lakes regularly stocked by a private 
hatchery with millions of brook trout 
and landlocked salmon. The owner was 
much perturbed because his guests 
failed to get fish on flies, worms or min- 
nows. I suggested his men scrape up 
a bucket of bottom mud, which they 
did, among which was found quantities 
of fat white creepers about one inch 
long. These were impaled alive and 


kicking most actively, then were cast. 


out and sunk to the lake bed where 
they were instantly seized by various 
salmon and trout from ten to fifteen 
inches long, sometimes near the bottom 
and several in midwater. The difficult 
problem was solved, as usual by giving 
both salmon and trout the precise food 
of their accustomed diet, and I firmly 
believe an artificial imitation would be 
equally successful if played to move like 
the natural creeper. 

That is why lake fishing is so wide 
and varied a problem that each locality, 
each lake is essentially a subject of 
deep study before we can overcome the 
many obstacles that face every angler 
in new and unfamiliar water. In by- 
gone days, the angler would try flies 
first, then turn to worms and minnows. 
If these failed he would go home, rest 
contented that everything possible had 
been done. But in these more advanced 
times we have learned new methods and 
ideas, how best to approach and over- 
come the trials that so often confront 
us. We take care to provide ourselves 
with a large assortment: of alluring 
baits. From many different regions 
anglers tell of success in lake fishing 
by the use of live dragon flies, bumble 
bees, small red and black newts, those 
everpresent swimmers with short legs 
and long tail. Others try and get suc- 
cess with small crawfish, helgramites, 
grasshoppers and crickets, all of which 
fortunately can now be procured made 
in artificial lures copied exactly from 
nature. 
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Bass and Flies 


(Continued from page 525) 


Montreal and Invincible on No. 6 and 
Seth Green, McGinty, Reub Wood and 
Montreal on No. 4 you may take your 
fly rod and flies to fish for bass on lake 
or river and if confidence and desire 
are with you, you will get bass. 


Perhaps you thought the Pale Even- 
ing Dun a trout fly. Surely it is and a 
good one. 
flies you can try. The No. 6 is carried 
in stock by one tackle store I know and 
maybe by others. It is tied dry with 
the gray wings and pale yellow body 
and light gray hackle. In July and 
August when the natural flies are 
hatching they are fully as large as the 
No. 6 and no court would issue an in- 
junction restraining you from using a 
Pale Evening Dun. 


I have caught a bass on a No. 6 Pale 
Evening Dun fished dry when a hatch 
was on and then put on a No. 6 and 
fished it wet and never found a time 
when bass prefer the floating dry fly. 
If you ever do I would like to hear of 
your experience. 


You may select six patterns of flies 
other than the ones mentioned as my 
favorites. Queen, Professor, Brown 
Hackle, Wickham’s Fancy and others 
have taken bass for me and the Par- 
macheene Belle may bring a bass to 
the 
sombre colored fly has failed. 


It is also one of the best bass. 


surface of deep water when a 


There are many lures for bass, you 


know how varied they are, and they too 
will catch bass. 


But it is to the fly 


purist that I mention these stepping 


stones to fulfillment of desire. 


Bass eat small things and large and 
therefore see everything. You too, if 


looking for a small object, may see it 
readily. At night observe a small leaf 


on a tree against a starry sky. Look © 
away then at it again and it is easily 


seen. 


A friend of mine in Tennessee 


fishes with the tiniest flies for trout in 


very clear water. There are bass in 
the stream also. Last summer he landed 
a good bass on a fly smaller than No. 
12 and hooked another larger bass, but 
the leader broke. 


Choose a day, if you can, when a whis- 
pering breeze from the south foretells 
rain and soft gray clouds at times ob- 
scure the sun. Your best fishing may 
be from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., but on 
most days, evening is the best time to 
take bass with your flies. After a rain 
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if the water becomes a bit roiled the 
bass roam about to see what is coming 
downstream, regardless of the time of 
day. 

While fishing the past few years 
under the self-imposed restrictions of 
using no fly for bass larger than a 
number four, the memory is vivid of 
an hour of the “fishiest fishin” I ever 
had with bass. And they were all taken 
on a 1/0 Professor. It is not told to 
brag. A man can take one or two good 
bass and exhibit better craft than was 
necessary that evening, for you see 
those bass wanted to be caught. 
Crowded each other to get the big Pro- 
fessor. A friend and I had cast our 
flies all day on the Flat River in Michi- 
gan. Only two bass were in our baskets 
when we reached the place to get out 
of the river where our horse and buggy 
(do you remember those things) were 
waiting to take us five miles to the 
train. 


We figured one hour more could be) 


spent and that would still give us time 
to meet our train. My friend went to 
see about the horse and I started cast- 
ing at the head of a long deep run of 
water on a bend in the river. The bass 
were out to feed. In one hour ten bass, 
the smallest being a two pounder and 
the largest weighing 3% pounds, filled 
my basket and two or three were on 
an improvised stringer. 


With such a memory you think a man 


would forever swear by a 1/0 Profes- 


sor, but I feel sure, in the light of 
later experiences, that a No. 4 would 
have been just as eagerly crowded for. 


Fish when feeding are very much like 
chickens doing the same stunt. Toss a 
piece of beef as big as your little finger 
to a flock of chickens and they are no 
more eager to get it than if the same 
piece should be cut into six or ten bits. 
A chicken chases a big grasshopper and 
when that is caught goes on to pick up 
a tiny insect. And a number six or 
four fly seems to me to be more readily 
mistaken for something good to eat than 
a 1/0 fiy. 

Making little covenants with one’s 
self and fulfilling them may be only one 
way of being peculiar. But to fish your 
own chosen way and thoroughly enjoy 
it—that’s the way to go fishing. 

I have said to myself that any fish 
that will take a fly is good enough for 
me to fish for and to eat. I have 
nearly had to eat several garfish—called 
billfish in some localities—but though 
they rise and grab your fly their bony 
mouth resisted my hardest strike and 
I never had to eat one. 

Rock bass are little fishes that some- 
times are particular about the flies you 
cast. If you want a few for the pan, 
No. 6 flies are a good size and the pat- 
terns mentioned for black bass are 
good. 
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g A Sportsman Boot 
|__at the z7g#t Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid leather throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making ot 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
production and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to seil it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 


Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to 
state size and width in ordering. 























Our guarantee: ‘‘We guarantee io refund 
every cent paid for shoes 7f afler examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes.”’ Could anything be fairey 
than that? 


Qsblesees 


*“SROM FACTORY TO WEARER" 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LOUISRHEAD TS NATURE FLIES, NYMPHS»°LURES 


ARE NOW MADE BETTER, SELL BETTER, AND GET MORE FISH THAN _ EVER. 
IF YOU WANT PERFECT SATISFACTION IN YOUR FISHING FOR EITHER THE 


BASS, SALMON, LAKE TROUT, PIKE OR MASCALONGE 


YOU CAN NOW SECURE A BETTER SELECTION CHEAPER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN LIVE BAIT OR ANY OTHER LURES OR PLUGS ON SALE. TWENTY DEPENDABLE 
KILLERS ALL LIFE-LIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR STREAM. SINGLE HOOKS 
THAT HOLD FAST. ONE LURE GETS MANY FISH. FOR ANY TIME, ANY PLACE, 
TRY A FROG, CRAWFISH, HELLGRAMITE, CRICKET. DARTER OR FEATHER MINNOWS 
GIVE AMPLE REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 

NEW LURES FOR THIS FALL FISHING ARE THE WEIGHTED DARTERS, BUCKTAIL FLIES, 
WEIGHTED FROG-PLUG FOR CASTING IN LAKES AND DEEP RIVERS. 

Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists. 


Postpaid 


Order 
No. 0779 

















THE NEW 


L.C.SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


One- 
gun. 


With ejector and Hunter 
Trigger it’s the complete 
Write for catalog 319. 


The new L. S. Smith Long Range Gun, specially 
chambered, specially bored, it kills CONSISTENTLY 
at 80 yards. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDONALD AND LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 























Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That attract the Wild Ducks. Plant Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, etc., now. Write for free 





“U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All Carbines have ‘the new model 1898 
stocks. The barrels, actions and 


helpful literature. 


parts are either new or have been refinished $1 5 
WISCONSIN’S by the Government and equal to new,........ 
AQUATIC Krag Rifles........ $12.50 Krag Sport’g Rifles.$14.00 


sal. 45 Shot Guns 4.50 Cal. 45 Carbines... 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North (0th St., Phila., Pa, 


NURSERIES 3.50 


Box 381 Oshkosh, Wis. 
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TALES OF FISHES 
By ZANE GREY 


—— alte Among deep-sea fishers Zane 
7 Grey stands out almost as con- 
Be i J 
Tales ol Fishes | spicuously as he does among novel- 
: 4 | ists. Many adventures have been 
Zane Grey his, and most of them are told of 
’ sy | in these fascinating true tales, 
/ which are fully illustrated with de- 
| lightful photographs taken on the 
| scene of action. 





at, 





| Zane Grey writes about his fish- 
| ing adventures with all the vim and 
color that he puts into his great 
novels of the West. He has fished 
i; -in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, up 
|} the Panuco and around Catalina 
Island. 


—= 267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


BIRD GUIDE 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. I—Water birds, game birds, and birds of prey east 
of the Rockies. Vol. II—Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size handbooks, each describing and picturing in 
colors more than 200 birds. The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume is boxed, and can 
be had in either leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird student. 


Vol. I, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 
Vol. Il, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 








BIRDS 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as 
pleasing, instructive and entertaining to 
the boy and girl of ten as to the girl 
and boy of seventy. There are other 
“bird books’’—but not like this. Scien- 
tific facts and human interest vie with 
each other. 


Among the pictures in this great col- 
lection is that of the last Passenger 
Pigeon in the United States, which died 
in Cincinnati in 1916; and others depict 
the rarest species. still occurring in 
America. Among the latter are live 
likenesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris 
Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., 
etc, 


247 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 








CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the standard work on the 
subject for over ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after two years had 
been spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, ““Wood- 
craft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes 
may be bought separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. Ilustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


MOTOR BOATS AND BOAT MOTORS 


Design—Construction—Operation—Repair 
Edited by VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


This is a complete handbook for all interested in any 
phase of motor boating, as it considers all details of modern 
hulls and marine motors, deals exhaustively with boat de- 
sign and construction, design and installation of all types of 
marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine 
maintenance and repair. 


524 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 
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BUNGALOWS, CAMPS 
AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


By C. E. SCHERMERHORN AND 
OTHERS 


New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are also presented. 
160 pages. Cesigns and Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 





COMPLEAT ANGLER 


By IZAAK WALTON 


With illustrations in full color by James Thorpe. This 
edition bids fair to become the standard edition of the great 
classic. Mr. Thorpe has caught Walton’s atmosphere of 
contented ease, and his restful landscapes furnish the 
essential quiet and repose that give the book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 

Colored Illustrations. 


167 pages. Cloth, $3.50 





WOODCRAFT 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than “Ness- 
muk” or succeeded in putting so much 
valuable information into the same com- 
pass. Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thou- 
sand and one kindred topics are con- 
sidered. It illustrates the Knapsack and 
Ditty Bag, Hatchet and Knives, Indian 
Camp, Shanty Tent and Camp- Fire, 
Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp-Fire as 
it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Out- 
Door Cooking Range. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


151 pages. 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle 
for all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. 
Habits and peculiarities’of the basses, muskellunge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will 
make the tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make your fish- 
ing dreams come true. Little points that fill your stringer, 
written from years of lake and stream study and experience. 
How to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


334 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


This splendid volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctively as ““Streamcraft” 
occupies its special field. This is not all. There are chap- 
ters on the “Joys of Angling,’ “Equipment,” “The Angler’s 
Camp,” including a most noteworthy one, from the stand- 
points both of a charming bit of natural history and of 
“brass tack" information, on the Silkworm. The whole in a 
Waltonian flavor. It will prove a valuable addition to the 
practical and pleasurable literature of Angling. 
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Speckled bass, white bass, perch, blue- 
gills and the big river chub (which 
is sometimes 15 inches long in the east- 
ern streams) all like the same flies. 

When the trout season is closed, if 
you feel you would like to cast a fly 
again before winter comes, some of 
these lesser fishes may give you a 
chance to take them home. On a warm 
day in mid-October the river chub rises 
greedily to a large dry fly and leaps 
much like a rainbow trout. A wet fly 
is just as good but if he is willing to 
be spectacular, give him a chance. 

Yes sir, you may go forth to fish with 
flies only and-catch a fish. 


Angling for Common Fishes 
(Continued from page 527) 


much the same as in sunfish fish- 
ing, with the feathered lures. Flies 
that prove tempting when fished with- 
out the spinner are the Palmers, the 
Black Gnat, Silver Doctor, Queen of 
the Waters and the Professor. One of 
my favorites for this sort of fishing is 
the Yellow Sally and the Coachman, 
though I like to use the spinners with 
these last two mentioned. The leader 
for this sort of fishing, as previously 
stated, must be fine in caliber. It is a 
pleasure to use a leader hardly greater 
in caliber than a horse hair. 

In the Telerana Nova leaders, I like 
the Number 6 the best of all for this 
work. They possess strength and are 
not stiff. They can be attached to the 
hook without the least trouble. The 
rod should of course be of bamboo, 
three or four ounces in weight, though 
of course a slightly heavier rod, up to 
five ounces, can be used without trouble. 
One always stands in liability of catch- 
ing a fine old bass while working a 
strip of water for rupestris and then 
one feels that a slightly heavier rod 
would work to advantage. 


Of course the same unusual exhilara- 
tion and delight companions one in fly- 
fishing for rock bass as it does in trout 
fishing, with the same kind of tackle. 
How the seemingly fragile rod will bend 
and how the fish does his broad-sided 
play—the leader stretching taut like a 
violin string at tension—and when 
turning a somersault out of the water 
in the vain endeavor to extricate the 
barb from the lip! No swallowing of 
the hook here as in bait fishing. If 
the fish is undersized it may be shaken 
off very easily and no harm is done. 

The rock bass makes for one of the 
best fishes that one can introduce into a 
pond of cold, pure water; and in answer 
to many questions that have been asked 
me in this respect I will say that it is 
the pond fish par excellence. In its 
spawning habits it is very much like the 
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sunfishes and the croppies, with this 
difference, that the rock bass will de- 
vour its young if it can get at them 
after being driven away from the nest. 
It is also true that the larger ones of 
rock bass young will kill and devour 
their weaker brothers and sisters. I 
believe this is one reason why the rock 
bass are not so common to our waters 
as the sunfishes, and as numerous. 

We have thus the sinister fact to 
contend with that the rock bass is 
really its own worst enemy. But al- 
though the rock bass is thus singled out 
as of a cannibal nature it is not so’ de- 
structive to the young of other fishes. 
Indeed I believe that it lives mostly on 
such minute water life as is found in 
the stream, although the larger rock 
bass are probably inveterate destroyers 
of younger fish life; and, of course, 
when they seize your spinner and fly, it 
is probably their belief that it is a 
minnow. I will say in regard to stock- 
ing ponds with the rock bass, that one 
can introduce another species of fish 
with it. I have known of several in- 
stances where croppies and rock bass, 
both introduced to a pond, have lived in 
harmony and with no notable sign of 
destructiveness or decrease in either 
species. I have also known of the rock 
bass and sunfishes living in like har- 
mony. 

The nest of the rock bass is not al- 
ways as large as that of the sunfishes 
and may often be mistaken for a nest 
of a black bass were it not for the 
presence of the male fish guarding it. 
While the rock bass takes care of the 
eggs and the resulting young with a 
patience that bears special mention, it 
will turn on its young, as I have said. 
after the season and kill them if it can 
get them. This is, of course, one of 
the oddities of nature that we cannot 
see through, why it should be so can- 
nibalistic in nature and yet not so de- 
structive to other fishes. To find a 
reason for this would demand a great 
deal of study and investigation. 

It is said that there is no fish so 
troubled with worms in the summer as 
the rock bass and I have to admit that 
this is true. Nor does cold water ap- 
parently have a bettering effect upon 
the fish, for I have taken them out of 
spring water equally as wormy as in 
warmer water. But it is true that the 
black basses also have these worms, as 
have other fishes, too, so it does not 
apply to the rock bass alone. Because 
of these worms (hardly ever over a 
fourth of an inch in length), encysted in 
the flesh, it is thought by some that 
they are useless as food. To this it 
will be answered that not only is the 
fish in a healthy condition, though it 
has them in its flesh, but they absolutely 
are not impaired as to food value, nor 
will people partaking of them “get 
worms” as is so often heard. 
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Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 520) 


one’s food supply, whether through de- 
struction by fire, storm or marauding 
animals, is surely a “sword of Damo- 
cles.” 


An additional factor that often has 
much to do with the wilderness trap- 
per’s disappointment is that the first 
year is apt to prove a total loss. It 
takes at least a couple of months in the 
fall for one to locate and unless he is 
an expert, the trapper cannot be sure 
there is fur in his district save in the 
case of certain animals like beaver, 
muskrats, etc. But he goes ahead and 
prepares for winter, setting out his 
traps when the proper time comes. 
What is he to do if his judgment has 
proven false and very few furbearers 
get into his traps? It is too late to 
move, unless he walks out and leaves 
his outfit to the mountain rats! 


These facts have not been given with 
the idea of attempting to discourage 
men from trying the wilderness game; 
rather they are set down in hopes of 
being a help to those who do tackle this 
form of trapping. If someone had told 
me a few things along this line, pre- 
vious to my first sally into the wilds, I 
am sure life would have been a lot 
different for me. 
been in the lonely places cannot pos- 
sibly imagine the grim and pitiless as- 
pects of life and it surely can do no 
harm to warn one beforehand. And 
now, let’s consider the other phase of 
the game, settled district trapping. 


The problem that besets most of my 
trapper correspondents seems to be the 
fact that there is no opportunity for 
catching the wily furbearers in that 
particular vicinity from which they 
write. This, of course, is often true; 
at the same time a good trapper will 
often ply his trade successfully right 
under the noses of men who say “there 
ain’t any fur left.’”” The moral to this 
is—look around! Rarely does a man 
eventually make a success of profes- 
sional trapping who has not, in his 
youthful days, captured a few animals 
in his immediate neighborhood. A 
trapper is first born and then made. If 
one hasn’t the gift of observation which 
leads to the location of animal run- 
ways, dens, etc., as a youth, surely he 
can’t expect to develop a marked trap- 
ping skill as middle age approaches. 


The big advantage of trapping near 
home is this: one may give it a thor- 
ough lookout with only a fraction of 
the expenditure required for the wilder- 
ness expedition. One can buy his grub 
and outfit as the emergency arises, 
making the trapping pay its own way 
right from the start, if he is possessed 
of a moderate aptness for the job. A 
big saving results in that he doesn’t 


One who has not . 
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have to pay for expensive transporta- 
tion of outfit and grubstake. 


The work of settlement trapping is 
far easier and less fraught with hard- 
ships than the other kind. Of course 
it must be understood that trapping 
anywhere is the hardest of hard work 
and unless a man is prepared to bend 
his best energies to the task, will prove 
an absolute fizzle. But there are some 
men who do not care to ‘take a chance 
on suffering unnecessary hardships and 
to these settlement trapping undoupbt- 
edly has an appeal. The presence of” 
certain hazards in connection with 
trapping the wilds is, naturally, a miss- 
ing element in the other branch. 

If a man traps in certain districts — 
and finds trapping doesn’t pay, there 
are often other tasks, more remuner- 
ative, to which he can turn. For in-— 
stance, let us suppose one is after the 
furbearers in a district where lumber- 
ing is going on. If trapping fails he 
can generally find something to do, 
even working for his board in an emer- 
gency. This is a matter for serious 
consideration, as one who has gone 
hungry well knows. It’s hard to pic-— 
ture romance, even in the beautiful 
woods country, on an empty stomach. 
They say men fight on their stomachs — 
and this is surely true of trapping. 


But settlement trapping has its dis- 
advantages too. The chief drawback is 
the comparatively small numbers of 
fur-bearing animals and the resulting 
fact of their being scattered over a com- 
paratively large territory. Very often 
the trapper will encounter difficulty in 
gaining the consent of land owners per- 
mitting him to trap in favorable spots. — 
“Posted” lands are surely a drawback 
to either hunter or trapper but there 
is no excuse for blaming the land 
owner—in nine cases out of ten the 
outdoor man brings these restrictions © 
upon himself through thoughtlessness 
in trespassing on another man’s hold-— 
ings. It has been my experience that 
farmers and ranchers will usually meet 
a man halfway, although there are ex-— 
ceptions to the rule. A man who has 
suffered considerable loss at the hands 
of some careless hunter or trapper can- 
not be blamed for posting his lands to 
the exclusion of every man who carries — 
a gun, fishing rod or steel trap. 


; 
It is a deplorable state of affairs when 
aman cannot set out a few steel traps | 
in a community without running the 
imminent danger of having his catch — 
stolen and often the trap itself taken. 
This condition does exist and must be : 
considered. Sneak thieves ply their — 
trade at hours when they figure the — 
trapper won’t be around; some of them . 
are pretty clever and a set must be 
well hidden in order to escape their — 
eyes. | 
In summing up, we find no mention — 
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bas been made in regard to disposal 


of furs. After all the trapper plies 
his trade for the money there is 
in it, except in a few instances 
where sport is -the consideration; 
therefore, the net results of the ex- 
pedition are measured in terms of dol- 
lars. The wilderness trapper is unable 
to keep posted in regard to market con- 
ditions; hence cannot avail himself of 
the opportunity to turn his furs into 
cash to the best advantage. The writer 
has lost hundreds of dollars at differ- 
ent times because of this fact. I know 
of one instance where a_ wilderness 
trapper suffered a loss of fiften hun- 
dred dollars because he didn’t get his 
wares to market a week sooner. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
settlement trapper has a decided ad- 
vantage in being able to sell his catch 
at any time he sees fit. He can either 
turn his furs over personally to a 
buyer, getting the cash in hand immedi- 
ately, or he can ship to reliable dealers 
scattered all over the country and get 
his returns in a fairly short time. On 
the other hand the man from the wilds 
must either take valuable time, time 
which should be spent in looking to 
his traps, and take his furs outside or 
await the end of the season and find 
the market has slumped. If he ships 
his catch any great distance the total 
time wasted in waiting for the returns, 
counting from the day he leaves the 
trapline until he returns, will not 


amount to less than a month and often. 


more. 


All these things will surely face the 
trapper, he cannot escape them under 
any circumstances or conditions, and 
have been written with the idea of help- 
ing one to decide whether he wants to 
be a wilderness trapper or be content 
with plying the good old trade near at 
home. 


After all, everything depends entirely 
on the individual. It has been my privi- 
lege to know hundreds of trappers oc- 
cupied in every conceivable branch of 
the trade as practised on North Ameri- 
ca. Some of them were misfits surely, 
others made good. The misfits were 
more than often quite satisfied after a 
season’s trial, while the successful ones 


invariably returned for more. Once a! 


trapper always a trapper! And, after 
years of actual experience on my own 
account, I wouldn’t undertake to say 
which is the better way of making a 
living trapping—at home or afar. Both 
branches offer opportunity to the man 
who can see their especial advantages, 
adapting himself in either case to the 
task in hand. So we will be content 
with this advice—at least try the less 
expensive and less strenuous form of 
trapping first, then you will know 
whether the wilderness game will ap- 
peal to you. 
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Elk Hunting in the Rockies 
(Continued from page 530) 


“spots” through a belt of timber on the 
way, and blazing all four sides of a 
tree near the stream so that we’d have 
no trouble in finding the bull next 
morning on coming up with the pack 
horses. 

It was about one o’clock by now; so, 
after a good wash up, I ate my lunch 
and then started down stream for 
camp, getting there about three o’clock 
without seeing any more game. 

Hartley came in about an hour later. 
He had sighted what he thought to be 
the bull whose track we had followed 
that morning, a fine, big fellow, but 
any chance of a shot had been spoiled 
by some cows that had winded him and 
dashed off, at the same time frightening 
off the bull. Hartley had, however, 
bowled over a fat, barren cow and left 
her cleaned and ready to bring in with 
che pack animals. 

That evening the frying pan did 
yeoman’s service and flapjacks, elk 
liver and bacon, stewed prunes, and 
coffee seemed a feast indeed to two 
hungry hunters. 

Most of the next day was consumed 
in packing in the horns and meat of 
my bull and of the cow killed by Hart- 
ley. A large part of the meat, not 
needed by us in camp, was cut in long 
strips and smoked, both to preserve it 
better and also to render it lighter and 
easier to pack out when homeward 
bound. 

During the next week, in spite of 
the most persistent hunting by both of 
us, sometimes together and at other 
times going off in opposite directions, 
luck seemed to be against us, and we 
had nothing further to show for our 
combined efforts than a young three- 
year-old bull killed by Hartley, for 
meat, quite near camp, on his return 
from a long and unproductive day’s 
hunt. 

We had seen quite a few elk but each 
time something, generally unavoidable, 
had occurred to favor the game and to 
baffle our efforts. Either a fickle puff 
of the wind gave warning of our ap- 
proach or the game changed its course 
and vanished entirely before the chance 
of a successful shot presented itself. I 
had had a couple of shots at a bull 
dashing through the timber at about 
70 yards but only succeeded in boring 
holes in the forest. 

However, if there is any game in the 
country, ill luck can generally be con- 
quered by the persevering hunter, and 
if he’s the right sort he’ll hunt cheer- 
fully through and out of a series of 
blank days with the knowledge that he 
has gained much in valuable experience, 
either of the habits and favorite local 
haunts of the game, and in hunting 
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lore generally, all of which can be 
stored up and called upon to crown some 
real red-letter day. On the morn- 
ing of our eighth day in camp I had 
hunted, as was my custom, well up 
towards the rim rock, and had thrown 
myself down for a ten minute breather 
on a ledge which, though shielding my 
own position, gave me a broad outlook 
of some game trails and of much of 
the surrounding country. Having for 
several moments been intently watch- 
ing what I thought might be some elk, 
a long way off on the opposite side of 
the valley, I had made no noise or 
movement, and my nerves being on the 
alert, the merest sound of a dropping 
pebble or displaced twig came to my 
ears, from slightly off to the right. 
Conscious that this sound must have 
been caused by the animal and trying 
to avoid attracting attention by any 
sudden movement, I glanced cautiously 
around. 


Not fifty yards away, the rim rock, 
dropping off in steps, joined the pine 
clade slope of the mountain, and on one 
of these lower rocky benches, wholly 
unconscious of my presence and look- 
ing intently into the thick woods just 
beneath him, was a full grown cougar 
or mountain lion. His lithe tawny body 
seemed to glisten against its somber 
background of grey rock and so motion- 
less he stood that but for his color he 
resembled one of Barye’s bronzes. 


As my rifle cracked, he sprang out 
and then crumpled in the air and fell 
with a cracking and smashing of limbs 
of the trees beneath. Hurrying down 
and through the pines, I soon came 
upon the lifeless form of the big cat 
lying on its face with claws buried in 
the soft pine-needled floor of the forest. 
He was in fair coat and measured con- 
siderably over six feet from tip to tip 
and his skin and snarling mask adorned 
the gun room floor for many a day 
thereafter. I have never made a 
special hunt after mountain lions, 
though good sport is undoubtedly had 
in parts of the Rockies and Coast 
ranges in their pursuit, which is usu- 
ally carried on with the aid of hounds 
and airedales, who, taking a lion’s trail, 
generally bring him to bay in some low 
tree from which he is shot by the hunter 
who has followed on some sure-footed 
mountain pony. 


Our last week in camp opened with a 
snowstorm which, however, let up after 
covering everything to a depth of about 
three inches. As the clouds broke 
away, the weather moderated again and 
one couldn’t travel far without getting 
thoroughly wet through, and in moving 
through the forest one was being con- 
stantly deluged with little avalanches 
of melting snow which was precipitated 
from the overhanging evergreen 
boughs. 
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Luck, however, favored us and I got 
another fair bull elk while Hartley, 
keener about the meat than big horns, 
killed a couple of cows. One of these 
he had wounded with his first shot and 
had had to follow for some distance be- 
fore finally killing her near the head of 
a heavily wooded valley. On returning 
to pack in the meat next morning he 
found much of it pretty badly torn and 
one of the quarters which he had hung 
up, though not high enough, was gone 
entirely. Plainly visible in the melting 
snow were the tell-tale prints of “old 
three toes,” or Mr. Grizzly. 

The bear, whose trail was easy to fol- 
low, had not gone more than half a 
mile before lying down to sleep off his 
feast, and was only disturbed when 
Hartley got within forty yards of him, 
when he sat up with a discontented 
grunt. But whether he would have 
made off or charged, none can tell, as 
a well-directed 45-90 from Hartley’s 
rifle promptly settled with the pur- 
loiner of his meat. 

Never having killed a Grizzly up 
to that time, I was, of course, 
disappointed not to have been in at 
the death of this one and wished 
to try for another, but as the weather 
was again looking threatening and as 
we already had as much as the horses 
could well pack out to the wagon in one 
trip, provided one of us took turns in 
walking, we decided not to take the 
chance of getting stuck in a big snow- 
storm in the mountains. As it was, 
we were delayed one extra day in 
rounding up two of the horses who had 
wandered off down the valley and by 
the time we got them back to camp it 
was too late to pack up and make a 
move. Next morning, by getting up 
while it was yet hardly light, we were 
able to make an early start, and after 
a long, hard day, got out to our wagon 
about an hour after dark, thoroughly 
tired as to body and temper, which lat- 
ter will be appreciated by any who have 
travelled over mountain trails with a 
pack train. The following day’s jour- 
ney with the wagon was comparatively 
easy and our arrival back at Hartley’s 
little ranch was the concluding chapter 
to what was in every way a most en- 
joyable hunt. 

Our provisions, though simple, had 
been constantly supplemented with an 
ample supply of elk venison which, in 
turn, was frequently relieved by roast 
grouse or fried mountain trout from our 
own stream, and, with an abundance 
of wood and good water, our camp, if 
not luxurious, was dry, warm and com- 
fortable. 













a HE inevitable call, answered by red-blooded 
MeN.) se eue Autumnal solace in the haunts 
of big game. Giants of the spruce woods— Moose. 
Migrants from the North—Caribou. Wary, white- 


For complete information 


write to A. O. Seymour, tailed Deer and Bear. 
Deo eee pny Pix Gas Ashot at one—orall of them. Guides of experience 
way, Montreal, Canada will take you to their haunts in Eastern Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 











Picture This Paradise— 


ne It’s FOR SALE 
: fi To Close Two Estates 


16,000 acres ot wooded land, here 
and there dotted with hunting lodges 
mothered by a splendid club house, 
and located in Crawford County, 
north Michigan, 12 miles from the 
towns of Roscommon and Grayling. 
Through the property for a reach 
of approximately 15 miles, runs the 
south branch of the Au Sable river, 
well stocked with trout — truly 
desirable in every respect for sports- 
men and lovers of nature. 


h 
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BY 


i | 





Full particulars will be supplied by 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 





AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 





The Prices Vary According to Size 
$20.00 $35.00 


60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight 
B 





$49.50 











Seneiasswsaikesompantoremaneeeoeenl 


) Se eee 
The 8mm. Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 
blow, 2300 lbs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge. 


= Made by all the American Companies. Our price....... $8.50 per 100 


A—Genuine Western Model 8mm, Waffenfabrick Mauser.........0..0.e00e Value $75.00) We have just 20 of 
Ue 10. 


ao Receiver. Peep “Sight UNo...3d: “(attached ).....¢ kiscuhisantc. ae eta cue = ee these fine outfits at 
-—Bakim Adjustable: Leather: Sling Strap.) vilssicsi: >a. aioe: cis winnie. : 

D—Jointed Rod and Oiler carried in butt compartment...................- ‘2 1.50 49.50 
E—Box of 20 S)) Pe Carinidges™ in iClipsi sith oockens cc. cee cere i 2.00 


; Will you be one of 
Total Value $90.00° the lucky 
subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on time 


payment at $52.00 ($10.00 monthly) 
BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 B South St., Boston 


twenty? 
This outfit shipped C.0.D. 
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Classified Advertisements 


DQGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a dratt, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pomters, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose G cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
ficld-broken, imported and American’ specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR SPORTING 
goods—Female English setter pup, pedigreed hunt- 
ing stock, eligible. George Boynton, Greenville, 
N. HY 

















WILL EXCHANGE FINELY BRED SIX 
year old Llewellyn setter, male, excellent ranger, 
for younger dog or male pup, pointer or setter. 
H. M __ Elwell, Minneapolis Furniture Co., 9th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ENGLISH SETTERS, 2 LITTERS, LINE 
bred Ch. Glenview Major, and ex-bitch by Ch. 
Cambrian Ranger, the finest combination of Bench 
Show and Field Trial Winners extant. O’Dell 
Kennels, 390 Church Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped March, Sire, Mike McKnight, dam, a 
real Irish setter, Mike is the sire of champion 
Hubbards Max. These are real Irish setters at $30 
each. All papers. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 











SETTERS, POINTERS AND BEAGLES 


GROWN STOCK AND _ PEDIGREED 
puppies of various ages, ready to train. Show 
stock a specialty. Two setters, two pointers, six 
heagles at public stud. Photos 4c stamps. Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 














HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 














EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds, Satisfaction guaranteed, J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 








PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 
EE eee 

COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mc- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 
ss 

TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn, 

a eee eee 

ARKANSAS’ BEST COON, FOX, RABBIT, 
deer, bear, squirrel hounds. Thirty years’ dog ex- 





perience. Price list. Terms free. W. Cara- 
way, Alma, Arkansas. 

HUNDRED TRAIL HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
UrialGeican@! Catalogue. Kaskasia Kennels, 


Herrick, Tl. 





FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
pups and untrained on approval. Trained dogs on 
trial. Cold River Kennels. Bellows Falls, Vt. 


TRAINED COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, 
fox, wolf and rabbit hounds. C. O. D. Trial. 
W. O. Henson, Xemia, III. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. 


(Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 





CHESAPEAKES 
CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D, Gunderson, Oconomowoc, W3s. 
SOOO HI_OOMmwuwnayqama 
BEAGLES 
BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 





combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, II 
ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, WHELPED 


June 1, best of hunting blood. 4 males, 3 females, 

all black blankets, white and tan, by Leo II and 

Deputy Lady; he by Ganamede Satan and _ Steeles 

Bessie, she by Factor Deputy and Dottie Feesey 

each. E. Amann, Bayport, N. Y. 

OOS oa 
AIREDALES 


ie: J o0 >) Dr aa 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
hio. 
Pie ees ee eS 
AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


FULL BLOOD AIREDALE DOGS AND 
pups for sale. W. A. Meyer, St. Peter, Minn., 
Rod. 
OOOO 

BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent trefer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

—————— | 
MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


Ce eo be re ale et ee 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds. Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds a spe- 
cialty. Will send anywhere on trial. Catalog free. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels, Guaranteed to hunt at one year of_age. 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 


cee I oa es I 

PEDIGREED BLACK COCKER SPANIEL 
pups, $25 and $35 each. Splendid hunters and 
pets. Emma Roberts. Sinclairville, N. Y 


(Shad See ee ea 

HAVE SPENT 14 YEARS DEVELOPING 
America’s most beautiful dog, the Landseer New- 
foundland. The pal without a peer. Pedigreed 
puppies delivered C. O. D. Males $50, females 
$35. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 


8 MALE LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, 
whelped May 8, 1924. $50 each or $125 for the 
3. A. E. Wiedring, foot of 28th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


we a a 
BIRD DOGS THOROUGHLY TRAINED BY 
man with experience. Force retrieving a specialty. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Rate fifteen dollars per 
month. C. H. Jones, Boonville, Mississippi. 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
2ic; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 



































LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


2. ECE a a ee SS 

FOR SALE—SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ing estate on West Coast of Newfoundland. 164 
acres. Buildings consist of two well built bunga- 
lows, guides’ camp, barn, ice-house, store, etc. <A 
sportsman’s dream fulfilled. Personal interview 
by appointment. Box H. D. A., Room 720, 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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October forms close September lst. 


COME HERE FOR HUNTING! ONE, TWO 
and three-room bungalows; bath, fireplaces, elec 
tricity, etc. Log cabins for two to four folks. 
Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. 
Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 











Announcement 


We have appointed Baker & Kimball, 
St.,, Boston, our exclusive American distributors, 
will carry a stock of our well known double, over ancl 
guns, anc take orders for 
arms at moderate prices. 


88 TB South 


They 


under, and three barrelled 
high quality made-to-order 


CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL. 


Makers of fine arms for 90 ycars. 








FOR SALE—COLT NEW SERVICE, 
blued, 7%” barrel, brand new, $20. A, 
3urpee, 389 Worcester Road, Framingham, Mass. 

SACRIFICE—SLIGHTLY USED 20 GAUG 
Winchester, $36.00. Harold Sinclair, Charlottes- 


ville, Va. 


SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. 
Sauer guns at less than present wholesale 
prices, to make room for our new line of Funk 
arms. Send for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38B South St., Boston. 
LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Ouebec, Canada. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we _ ask 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


RAISE RING-NECK PHEASANTS. THESE 
beautiful birds are in great demand and are much 
more profitable than ordinary poultry They are 
very hardy, good layers, and easily raised. Get 
particulars and prices of breeding stock. Tossum 
Hollow Gamefarm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
wild turkey, Chinese ring-neck pheasant, English 
call ducks. Marie Heiser, Frederick, S. D. 


FERRETS— YOUNG AND YEARLINGS. 
Priced right, free book. Thos. Sellars, New lLon- 
don, O 
































FOR SALE—TEXAS BIRDS, 
reptiles, alive, mounted, skins, curios. 
Museum, Polytechnic, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich, 


ENGLISH CALLERS, PAIR $6, 
hens $4. Charles Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock, C. E, Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
Stocking, Wakeman, O 
hunting, white or brown. Price list free. 


DUCK ATTBACTIONS 


GENUINE MALLARD DECOYS THAT 
will please you. Raised on our own large Wis- 
consin marshes. The best birds to be found any- 
where. $2.50 each during September, $2.75 each 
in October. 5% discount until September 16th. 
Walter Doemel Game Farm, Dept. A, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS WITH WILD 
Rice and Wild Celery, their favorite foods. Fresh 
seed that grows, shipped anywhere for iall plant- 
ing. 10% discount until Sept. 15th. For _price 
list, helpful booklet, write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
273H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


DECOY MALLARDS, $5 PAIR. ENGLISH 
Callers, $10 pair. 
25c or $2 dozen postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent fecding grounds. Also Sago Pond plants and 
Tubers: Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn, 


Graham's 











EXTRA 








Irving 











ANIMALS, 





Decoy holder, fits around neck, | 


TRAPPERS 


BROTHER TRAPPERS AND COON 
hunters! Get your name and address to me at 





once. Don’t fail. Investigate, be successtul. Im 
portant information for you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send name and ad 


dress at once for particulars; a post card will do 
Write plainly, no obligations. Address, Raymond 
Bingaman, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.55. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
grant .Co;, Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 

SLORIES;, POEMS; PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. [Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 











HELP WANTED 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, 


penses paid as railway traffic inspector. 
guaranteed aiter completion of 3 
study course or money refunded Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for free booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EX- 
Position 
months’ home 








of ae _MISCELLANEOUS 
HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 


from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for distinctive 
Sports suits; entirely ].and-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. 3ooklet and latest exclusive pat- 
terns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware- 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


_ FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKINS, GOOD 
for rugs, $12 each. Tanned alligator skins $5 to 








$10. Other skins, Write for list. Albert Ger- 
lach, New Orleans, La. 

ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. LITERA- 
ture free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Hunting Big Game with Dogs 


in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted 
with Paul J. Rainey and trained his 
dogs for big game on our trip to Africa. 
After a short visit to America I return- 
ed on my own responsibility to Africa 
and spent two additional years there 
hunting and taking moving pictures. 

These experiences have been put in 
book form which contains an enthrall- 
ing narrative divided into 27 chapters 
giving an exact account of my exciting 
adventures and novel experiences and 
each chapter more interesting than the 
preceding one. 



















Over 200 pages. Price $3.00 postpaid 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful! 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
















It will identify you. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 


Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 


dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically—- 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestor 
onn. 



























Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 


R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 


tree sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
DOGDOM Book Department can supply 


any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-Ww LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they. are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., "v's 











Price 
50 Cents 





ee 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 
for the children, consult our classified 
columns. 
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Bird Dog Stunts 


By SENECA 


ICATTERED over 
an experience of 30 
years afield, with 
all sorts of bird 
dogs for compan- 
ions, there are 
many incidents of 
considerable inter- 
est to recall, and 
while none of these 
are perhaps unique, 
they doubtless embrace many incidents 
and experiences younger sportsmen 
have not had with the dogs, and may 
never have. To see all the good things 
bird dogs are capable of requires more 
than a lifetime and I shall relate only 
what I have seen happen myself. 

I have in mind a brainy little dog, 
who had the unusual faculty of mark- 
ing down birds that had been flushed 
to his points. In both the grouse and 
quail countries, he and I had many 
good hunts together and he would stand 
and watch flying birds with an inter- 
ested and knowing expression in his 
eyes, and when they would settle in 
their flights he would run swiftly and 
merrily away and on following him you 
would find him pointing. He did this 
with as much intelligence and precision 
as a Mississippi nigger I used to em- 
ploy to do the same thing for me. 

Ona trip Lf took withwarmparty so. 
gentlemen to Old Virginia one winter, 
we had in our string of dogs a great 
overgrown pup out on his first trip. His 
talent for retrieving was immense. In 
shooting over his covey points, fre- 
quently there were several gunners 
lined up to shoot, and after it was all 
over, there were three or four birds 
down and the big pup would go and 
gathering in his cavernous mouth the 
entire kill, bring them in at one opera- 
tion—a splendid labor-saving device. 

Pointing live birds, with a dead one 
in the mouth, is always rare enough to 
be interesting. I have seen it done by 
a few good old dogs and I once knew 
a little pointer who made this perform- 
ance an habitual practice. 





E retrieved well and on scattered 
birds he would deliberately search 
for other birds, with a dead one in his 
mouth, and on locating one, stand and 
point. All other dogs I have seen do 
this, did it incidentally, happening to 
catch the scent of the living bird in the 
grass as they came in with a dead one, 
but this pointer did it by design most 
every day you took him out. 
In the grouse country I became ac- 
quainted with two old and very expe- 
rienced dogs, who had developed an un- 
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canny trait. Every grouse hunter of 
experience knows, that at times he has 
mortally wounded a bird and shot him 
through and through and yet he will 
not falter from his wounds, but will fly 
away and you may think that you made 
a clean miss. Such a wounded bird 
will fly till he is dead in the air and 
drop. On such birds as these, these 
two dogs had some way of telling they 
were hurt to the death and they al- 
ways took after a mortally wounded 
bird, and perhaps be gone ten or fifteen 
minutes and I never knew either one to 
come back and not have the bird. Here 
is a question I will ask, “How does a dog 
know a dead or wounded bird lying be- 
fore him in the cover, from an unin- 
jured bird?” In shooting you kill a 
number of birds or wound them, that 
fly and then drop beyond the ken of you 
or your dog. On going on, your dog 
scents the dead or wounded bird and 
momentarily comes to a point and then 
goes in and fetches the dead or wounded 
bird. You will have to ask your dog 
why he did not hold his point, but knew 
the bird was dead or wounded. 


[ HAVE in mind as sweet a little dog 

as I knew and the best dog to hunt 
to his master’s guns I ever saw. He 
was not a retriever and I never knew 
him to retrieve, only under the circum- 
stances of a bird being down a long 
ways off and he knew it, but his master 
did not, which frequently happens in 
grouse cover. Under such circum- 
stances I have known him to follow his 
master for long distances carrying the 
dead bird, and in fact until he would 
see the bird safely lodged in his mas- 
ter’s hunting coat. Nearby dead and 
wounded birds he would locate for you, 
but never could be induced to retrieve, 
but he always saw to it that you got 
your bird. He had another good trick. 
Someone might be foolish enough to call 
this act blinking and, if you must, call 
it that. As for me, I always called it 
reason and the highest type of hunting 
for the gun. He was a good ranger and 
not infrequently he would find birds and 
you would have trouble locating him in 
thick cover. After a time he would 
come looking for you, and when he was 
satisfied he had caught your eye, he 
would turn and come to a point, as if 
to say, “Come on, they are over here,” 
and when you got back of him he would 
go carefully as if he were roading birds, 
and with his tail stiff, and of course 
he was not then scenting the birds, but 
it was his way of telling you he knew 
where they were on ahead and he would 
go until he stood, and then you could 
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go in and do your own flushing, and 
you could gamble your life on it the 
birds were invariably there. 

On two occasions I have seen dogs 
point birds under heavy snow drifts, 
where they had buried themselves for 
shelter and warmth. You will never 
see this done except. by dogs with the 
most sensitive noses. 

Another good performance is to have 
a dog catch scent from a bird in a tree 
overhead and stand. Frequently grouse 
jump into trees upon the approach of a 
dog, but I have seen birds pointed in 
trees, that I am well assured had not 
been on the ground recently before the 
dog came that way. 

Sometimes dogs, with a peculiar char- 
acteristic in some method in hunting, 
will even transmit this trait to his off- 
spring, and here is an illustration, for 
this dog’s puppies for several genera- 
tions were prone to do this. In the quail 
fields there are days when the birds 
run fast ahead of a dog, and on such 
days this dog I have in mind would find 
birds and hold his point until you came 
to him, and then he would break his 
point and make a big circular run, at 
a spectacular pace, and keeping well 
away from his birds he would head them 
off and go down in the grass flat on his 
belly, and you could gamble the birds 
were directly between you and the dog. 
On a prairie trip I took a friend’s dog 
along to give him experience and he 
saw this dog do this circling trick on 
chickens. He concluded it was worth 
doing and he also performed it with 
success, so you see dogs learn methods 
from others. I have a dog now who 
retrieves well. I saw him jealously 
watch another dog I had, retrieve, and 
I told a hunting companion that I felt 
sure this pup would retrieve our next 
bird down, and he did. 

Dogs often learn things easily them- 
selves from observation, that trainers 
spend weeks to teach them. One pup 
I have in mind flushed all the birds he 
came to for several days. I determined 
not to whip him, but to show him the 
use of the gun, so presently he made a 
point and I crowded in and steadied him 
and killed the bird, and he was surely 
surprised and pleased. A little .arther 
on he stood and I crowded in again and 
killed him a pair, and after that he was 
looking for you out of the corner of his 
eye to see if you were coming with the 
gun to do it again. 

Professor Osthaus painted a picture, 
in which a dog was shown pointing 
from the top of an old rail fence. I 
have had sportsmen question the valid- 
ity of such a performance and attribute 
it to the Professor’s imagination. I have 
seen this done three times myself. A 
dog will point in most any situation he 
may find himself. I saw one dog point 
birds from a wagon pulled by a pair 
of mules on a main highway, scenting 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
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English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
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DOG TRAINING 
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By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
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birds in a field to one side, as the wagon 
passed along. 

One of the most amusing retrieving 
performances I have witnessed was of 
a dog retrieving, unbidden, the moulder- 
ing bones of a dead quail. In his travels 
through the sedge fields he found these 
bones, where some hunter had killed 
a bird, and did not find it, so he care- 
fully gathered up the bones and brought 
them to his master. I have seen this 
dog bring in many grouse that other 
hunters than his master had killed or 
wounded and never found. 

Did you ever notice in winter, when 
the snow is on, how a grouse dog, on 
seeing cold grouse tracks in the snow, 
takes long sniffs of these tracks, to see 
if he could not work out and locate the 
birds? I mention this to show that 
dogs know the tracks of their favorite 
game by sight, as fox and rabbit 





hunters will tell you. 

Here is a circumstance illustrating 
the workings of a dog’s mind. Any 
good bird dog will occasionally catch a 
bird alive. I was hunting on a hill top 
with a friend and the dog pointed, the 
bird lying very close to him, and when 
it flushed right under his nose, he made 
a grab for it and caught it. He was a 
fine, soft-mouthed and prompt retriever, 
but he did not come in with this bird— 
you see the bird did not fall to the gun, 
but came to him in an unusual way, 
as it would be on a self-hunting trip and 
he actually thought that bird was his 
and not mine and he ran away down 
the hill and I let him go, eager to see 
his plan. He looked about among some 
fallen logs for a place to bury it and I 
gave him the whistle and he came in 
and sat up and delivered the bird, look- 
ing very crestfallen over the incident. 

These are some of the little incidents 
that have pleased me with the dogs and 
have increased my love and respect for 
them and make me miss the old friends 
when they have gone. 


Verendrye National Monument 


HE significance of this National 

Monument, established in 1917, is 
that it marks the spot on the left bank 
of the upper Missouri River where the 
celebrated French explorer Verendrye 
and his sons camped during their ex- 
plorations in 1738, more than 60 years 
prior to the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. It is associated with the first 
explorations of North Dakota and the 
interior of the Northwest. The records 
of their journeys are the subject of con- 
flicting interpretations, but there is no 
question that the Verendrye party was 
the first to enter North Dakota and to 
look upon the upper Missouri. Thus it 
is that picturesque Crowhigh Butte, 
rising 565 feet above the river on its 
left bank and the central feature of 
the Monument, is one of the most im- 
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portant landmarks associated with the 
Verendrye explorations. 

Starting from his trading post on the 
Assinniboine River, Fort La Reine, the 
site of the present city of Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba, Canada, the elder 
Verendrye and his sons started on an 
overland journey to reach the western 
sea. Going southwest to Turtle Moun- 
tains and continuing, the party arrived 
in December at an Indian village on 
the bank of the Missouri, the residents 
of which he called the Mantannes. 
Near the site of the old village, now 
believed in midstream of the Missouri 
which has snifted its bed, is the town 
of Sanish, North Dakota. This was 
the terminus of the 1738 journey as the 
whole party returned to Fort La Reine 
the following February. It was, how- 
ever, the first recorded visit of white 
men in North Dakota. 


In 1742 two sons of Verendrye led 
another exploring expedition, leaving 
Fort La Reine in April and reaching 
the Indian village on the Missouri in 
less than a month. Here they remained 
for two months before crossing. Jour- 
neying westward and southwestward 
between the Yellowstone and Little 
Missouri Rivers, they were finally 
turned back by a range of mountains 
which in all probability was the Big 
Horn Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
northern Wyoming. Their return has 
resulted in conflicting interpretations of 
the route followed, but they reached the 
Mantanne village in May, 1748, re- 
joining their father at Fort La Reine 
on July 2. Like La Salle’s imperial 
dream of French colonization, Veren- 
drye planned and partly completed a 
fur trade empire of continental di- 
mensions but like La Salle’s it crumbled 
away to nothing. But Verendrye’s 
journeyings, his discoveries, his plans 
and failures have an abiding place in 
western history. 


Old Crossing at the Mantanne village 
became one of the most important fords 
of the Missouri and a highway of ex- 
ploration and early trade. The monu- 
ment lands were formerly included in 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
the eastern part of which was opened 
to settlement in 1911. Payment for 
the lands included in the Monument 
was made in 1921 when Congress 
appropriated funds to reimburse the 
Indians. The State Historical Society 
of North Dakota was largely instru- 


mental in having the Monument estab- 


lished to commemorate the Verendrye 
expedition to the upper Missouri. The 
new and growing town of Sanish, 
which adjoins the Monument, is the 
teminus of a branch line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road. Sanish may be reached by 
motorists from the Theodore Roosevelt 
International Highway crossing the 
northern part of the State. 
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Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 


Then, too, note these other delights that will reveal themselves to you in 


the use of your Elto. 


Matchless Speed made possible by its full 3 H. P. and streamline design. 
You not only get away witha 
quick flying start, but you continually enjoy the thrill of faster speed and greater power 


With an Elto you never trail. You always set the pace. 


which only Elto gives. 


Safe Rudder Steering from any part of the boat, or self-steering in a 
No cramped position. 


straight course, leaving hoth hands free to cast or troll. 
sudden reversing of the entire motor to endanger passengers. 


No Pump Troubles because Ole Evinrude has eliminated all working 


parts in the Propello Pump used exclusively in the 1924 Elto. 


Write for FREE Catalog Today 


Describes all these and many other features cf Elto—the 
Fastest Light-Twin. See why we say “Be sure to investigate the 1924 
Elto before you choose any Outboard Motor.” Send for Free Catalog. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 11, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. 

‘Eon MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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That’s what the Indian Guide said when 
we snapped this picture—and that’s one of the 
exclusive features of Ole Evinrude’s Light-Twin 
Elto that delights every owner. 


You step into your boat, give the motor 
a quarter turn, and ‘‘zip’’—she’s off with a fly- 
ing start. In the quiet of your indoor reading 
now, you may not realize how much this will 
mean. to your out-door happiness when you want 
to make minutes count on lake or river. 


Ole Evinrude designed the Elto Light- 
Weight Twin for your complete enjoyment. He 
has not only provided for your convenience and 
comfort in carrying the Motor where you want 
to go by building the most compact of all 
Motors and the lightest for its H. P. (less than 
17 lbs. per H. P.), but he has also thought of 
your comfort after you are on the lake. He 
has given you— 


lhe Motor that 
Starts with alouch 
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Do not confuse the 
Easy-StartingLight- 
Weight Elio Twin 
with any other Out- 
board Motor, as for 
10 years, Ole Evin- 
rude, founder of the 
industry, has had no 
connection wilh any 
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other Outboard Mo- ‘ 
tor Company. The ; by 
Elto is built in his t Ole Evinrude 


ownfactory under his 
personal direction. 
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ISHING season for most of us has 

drawn its curtains. But there’s a 
new year coming with greater thrills, 
better luck and bigger fish. 


All through the long winter months 
you will be laying plans. When the 
time comes for getting new tackle, 
remember the three leaders of their 
classes —the three best partners a 
fisherman ever had—Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


Write today for the Bristol, Meek 
and Kingfisher Catalogs. They give 
you full description and prices of 
all our merchandise. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


220 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents—The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
















































No: 4 ‘‘MEEK’”? Reel carries more line than the 
average bait casting model. Capacity 160 yds. 
of No. 5 Kingfisher Line. Diameter end 
plate 2'4 in ; length spool 1-5/8 in.; diam- 
eter spool head 1-23/32 in Watch 
nickel silver, balance handle for- 
ward, click or click and drag, 
screw-off oil caps. Price, 
plain bearings, $32.00; 
jeweled $38.00, 






“KINGFISHER” Black Wonder Line is extra 
hard braided, thoroughly saturated with soft 
waterproof dressing. Fifty yards to spool, 2 
connected, 100 yds. to box. Price, per 100 yds. 
—16 Ib. test, $3.50; 18 Ib. test, $3.75; 26 lb. test, 
$4.75; 30 lb. test, $3.00. 















No. 31 ‘‘BRISTOL” Bait Casting Rod 
fills a long felt want for a sturdy rod 
adapted for heavy fishing. 51% ft. long; 
wt. about 16 ozs.; double cork grip han- 
dle; 1 in. reel seat. Large agate guides 
and off-set agate casting top. Handle 
is 191% in. and joints 18 in., in length. 
Price $14.00. 
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Ruffed Grouse Traits 


Intimate Observations on the Habits of this Fascinating 


closed the woods in its fastness. 
A heavy blanket of loose, dry, 
sand-like snow, not moist enough to 
pack, had whitened the forest. The 
sun, rising late, seemed powerless to 
thaw the snow even on the south-facing 
hillsides. True, upon many days 
it shone brightly all day long, 
but it had no effect. The long, 
starlight nights brought a death- 
like stillness, and cold so intense 
that the trees snapped again and 
again—sharp and clear, like 
shots—from the action of the 
frost. Now and again the sky 
remained overcast for days, even 
weeks, at a time, the mercury 
rose slightly, the wind blew, and 
snow fell continuously for hours, 
at times merging the uncertain 
weather into a blizzard which 
piled high the downy stuff. 
Now, however, there were 
signs of the breakup and the 
wild creatures of the woods 
seemed restless, impatient for its com- 
ing. Thaws of more or less short dura- 
tion became frequent and sometimes 
warm, southerly winds blew gently. 
These forerunners of the spring were 
but passing signs of what was to come, 
for after a brief period of hesitancy, 
winter returned, as savage as before. 


Fi months past, winter had en- 


Rut this state of affairs was sufficient 

to awaken the mating instinct in a 
certain few inhabitants of the woods. 
The porcupines lumbered clumsily forth 
over vast areas far from their usual 
feeding grounds. The skunks, aroused 
from a state of partial inactivity, 
tracked the crust far and wide with 
clay from their dens. Once aroused, 
they ventured forth each night and, 
since the layer of fat which had served 
them so well all winter was running 
low, they hunted mice and now and then 
managed to secure an unwary hare, 
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is ever trim and neat. 
unique black ruff upon his neck, his jaunty 
air and strut, his good natured sputtering, his 
bright eye—how well they unite to make a 
really lovable personality! 


Forest Dweller 
By WALLACE BYRON GRANGE 


whose pelage was 
brown. 


already turning 


O it was with all the animals; the 
woodchucks roamed everywhere, the 
bluejays and nuthatches called and the 
chickadees grew more musical. Noisy 


“What a beauty the ruffed grouse is! 


Brummel of the forest birds, a little lord who 
seems to enjoy himself and doesn’t mind wait- 
ing a few moments to strut a bit just to show 
others how trim he really is. 
fellow, the ruffed grouse, always watching 
and playing little tricks to escape detection. 
He lives a life of more than ordinary mystery.” 





crows, accompanied by prairie horned 
larks, tree-sparrows and juncoes, in- 
vaded the northland. The winter red- 
polls and pine grosbeaks advanced 
northward and the bird population con- 
stantly shifted. The arrival and de- 
parture of migrating birds grew more 
and more marked as the days went by 
and signs of spring became common. 
Then the noble bird, the ruffed grouse, 
sent forth his throbbing, rolling, drum- 
beats and all the world knew that spring 
had really come! 


GSfOUSk drum often upon such 

early spring days, and continue so 
until in late April the woods resound 
everywhere with the beats. The drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse is one of the 
most interesting forest sounds, yet few 
have taken the time and patience neces- 
sary to observe the performance. There 
is no finer sport than to stalk a drum- 


He is the Beau 


He is an alert 


mer, crawl and wriggle up close to him 
and watch him ply his magic. 


S each spring approaches I look 

eagerly forward to the drumming 
days of the grouse. It takes skill, and 
patience and all the resources of a 
woodsman to approach unno- 
ticed. Many are the failures. In- 
deed you and the birds are here 


He on equal basis, or perhaps the 
His beautiful tail, the 


grouse has slightly the advan- 
tage. At any rate he who can 
get close enough to clearly ob- 
serve the magician occupies a 
position to be coveted. 

On a certain April day i 
stalked a drummer to better 
avail than_ usual. Several 
grouse were drumming along a 
little wet weather creek. I at- 
tempted to sneak up on one 
vigilant grouse downstream, but 
he was more than my match 
and I proceeded upstream to- 
ward an old drumming log that 
had been used for many years. I was 
favored this time, for an old maple tree 
top had fallen across the end of the log, 
and still retaining its dead leaves, 
formed a good screen. 


T HE drumming log, with the top be- 

tween, lay just across the water, 
the butt of the top extending to the 
edge of the stream. I had little diffi- 
culty in arriving to the edge of the 
water, on the wrong side of the creek, 
but crossing was another matter. Of 
course, when one stalks a drummer he 
must not move except during the few 
seconds that the drumming is going on; 
otherwise he is sure to be discovered. 
(I have timed many grouse and find 
that the average length of drumming 
is from 10 to 11 seconds. This seems 
a surprisingly short time for so promi- 
nent a woods-sound, but I have found 
it to be correct). I waited at the edge 
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Ruffed Grouse Drumming 


The drumming of the ruffed grouse is one of those perennial 
delights to which the true forest lover looks forward eagerly 
each season. To stalk a drumming bird one must be equipped 
with the gifts of patience and perseverance. Then, to learn how 
the sound is produced, one must be of an observing nature. 
Excellent photos depicting the forward wing stroke have been 
taken, but no camera has yet stopped the wings in the rear 
position. It has been determined that the noise is produced by 
the concussion of the wings striking the air (not the body), and 
that the wings come nearly, if not quite, together at the back 

as shown in the illustration. 





of the stream until the drumming be- 
gan. I had expected then to negotiate 
the whole distance during the space of 
one drumming, but the end of the last 
beat found me only a part of the way 
across. 


ND there I was forced to stand, chill 

water oozing into my leaky lumber- 
man’s shoes. The close of another 
drumming found me standing in water 
only three or four inches deep, but the 
water from my boots and _ clothes 
dripped noisily into the stream and the 
alert grouse instantly commenced vig- 
orously to scold. Although only two 
rods intervened, neither of us could see 
the other because of the maple top. At 
length he quieted down and again 
drummed. 

It was my plan to climb up into this 
old tree top. To do this it was neces- 
sary to move very cautiously, and when 
the drumming next ceased I was in an 
awkward position, supporting myself 
with my hands on two limbs about level 
with my hips, and with my legs dan- 
gling in mid air. I remained in this 
position for what seemed an eternity, 
and only after many moments was I 
able to ease myself into a sitting pos- 
ture. The drummer had again heard 
the dripping water, so I remained quiet 
during the next performance to allow 
him to gain confidence. 


T the sixth drumming the grouse 

caught sight of my arm, which was 
grasping for a limb above my head, 
and he stopped short in the middle of 
the beats. I remained as motionless as 
a statue, but only after a long silence 
did the drum beats roll again. Perhaps 
it was a. bit of grouse strategy that 
caused the drummer to stop short again 
during each of the two following drum- 
mings; perhaps he wished to stop and 
listen, I do not know. By further cau- 
tious maneuvering I eventually found 


myself standing in the top and peering | 


forth through an eight-inch opening in 
the leaves. The grouse was but a few 
yards away. I stood very quietly and 
watched. The following is taken di- 
rectly from my notebook account of that 
day. 


‘| POSITIVELY determined the fol- 
lowing: (1) Practically each time 
before he drummed, the grouse strutted 
up and down the log two or three feet 
,and expanded and shut his tail like a 
fan. He made no noise. (2) He al- 
ways stood very near the edge of the 
log when drumming—as near the edge 
as possible. (3) He squatted down 
upon the log when he drummed. (4) 
His tail was on the log, evidently as a 
brace, each time that he drummed. (5) 
At each beat of his wings he swayed 
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forward with his whole body. This was 
not so at the last part of the drumming 
as the beats were run together too 
much. It then appeared to be more of 
a shaking movement. (6) The wings 
were held in a different manner than 
I had formally supposed. The end of 
each separate beat found the wings sev- 
eral inches ahead of the breast and, I 
believe, slightly turned outward at the 
top. (7) The body was almost perpen- 
dicular while drumming. (8) I heard 
the grouse drum only three beats on 
one occasion.” 

I watched the drummer for a number 
of times. After determining the above 
points I tried to climb higher in the 
top to obtain a view of the bird’s head. 
I was unsuccessful, for the grouse saw 
me and promptly walked to the other 
end of the log, there hopping upon the 


ground. As the drummer left, a 
Cooper’s Hawk swooped past and 
perched in a neighboring tree. The 


hawk saw the grouse, made a swoop for 
it and attempted to pursue when it 
flew. The drummer, who was the more 
expert woods flier, dodged in and out 
among the trees and the hawk soon 
turned aside. 


FEW days later I stalked another 

grouse to within thirty feet in 
woods offering no unusual concealing 
cover. I did this by crawling on hands, 
knees and belly over dry and wet places 
alike, with extreme caution. For in- 
stance, at the closest approach I arose 
to my feet, allowing the grouse to drum 
three times before I stood erect. (And 
the intervals between drumming are 
often quite long.) The whole procedure 
took well over an hour. At this time 
I learned these things: 

“(1) The grouse held his head well 
forward, and down. (2) It seemed to 
me that the wings bent in and upward. 
It also appeared that the wings were 
held very low down. (3) This grouse 
did not strut or expand his tail.” I had 
a side, slightly front, view. 


HAVE watched many grouse drum 
but I have learned perhaps most 
from the two drummers told of above. 
These two observations represent far 
more labor than that consumed in the 
actual approach; they are the crowning 
achievements of long hours of practice 
which was invariably unsuccessful. 
The drumming occurs in this manner. 
After remaining motionless for some 
little time the drummer suddenly darts 
his wings downward and forward, hold- 
ing them in this position for a fraction 
of a second—long enough so that there 
is a clearly defined pause. For a reason 
that I am unable to explain, this first 
beat produces no sound. (And, indeed, 
I am unable to explain how ANY beat 


produces sound.) There is, however, in 
the next beat, a pronounced first sound, 
very prominent and distinct. The next 
beats are more rapid, the first few dis- 
tinct and plain. But, as the grouse 
continues, the beats become more rapid 
and finally merge into a continuous, 
rolling drumming in which separate 
beats cannot be distinguished. 


le ends abruptly with a sustained roll. 
The sound is muffled and resonant. 
A friend once told me that he long 
passed the drumming by, believing it to 
be the distant explosion of a gas en- 
gine. A very fair idea of it may be ob- 
tained by expanding one’s chest, hold- 
ing the breath and with closed fists 
beating the chest about as described. 
Of course not much idea as to volume 
or resonance is obtained in this way. 

Early in May, grouse nests are to be 
found in logs, at the bases of trees, 
under old fallen tops and in other some- 
what protected places. The nest is 
merely a hollow in the ground, lined 
with leaves. The eggs vary greatly in 
number. I have records of nine eggs 
in a nest and of as high as twenty-one 
eggs in one nest. They are of a pretty 
buff or brown and are about half the 
size of a hen’s egg. 


ROUSE nests are usually discovered 

only after the old bird has been 
next to stepped upon, and _ leaves 
the nest uttering a long-drawn-out and 
very plaintive cry. She often drags her 
wings or lies fluttering on her side as 
though she were vainly struggling to 
regain her feet. Follow her a few rods, 
however (she will keep just out of your 
reach), and she will suddenly spring to 
life and plunge off into the woods with 
as much spirit as the wariest fall bird. 
Her clever ruse will often have led one 
so far away that unless careful note of 
the exact location of the nest was taken, 
great difficulty will be encountered in 
rediscovering it. 


a) HE young are able to run within a 
few hours after hatching and are 
led away by their mother almost as 
soon as the down has dried. Upon be- 
ing surprised with her brood, the hen 
will likely rush directly at the intruder, 
tail spread above her back and wings 
dragging, like a turkey gobbler. Mean- 
time the young grouse have crouched 
down or scuttled away and a careful 
search will probably not reveal more 
than a fourth of them. They learn 
obedience very early in their lives. 
When the young birds are about the 
size of three week old chicks, they have 
developed the use of their wings and 
fly readily, though their bodies are not 
yet covered with down. Some of the 
(Continued on page 620) 


Modern Trapping Methods 


Specialized Fur Harvesting—Information for the Trapper of 
Mountain, Stream and Marshland 


OUNTAIN trapping is without 
M doubt the hardest of hard trap- 

ping and should never be in- 
dulged in by any but physically fit men. 
The roughness of the country is re- 
sponsible for this of course and in ad- 
dition most mountain regions are sub- 
ject to excessive amounts of snowfall. 
The hazards of the ordinary wilderness 
trapline are multiplied ten-fold in the 
regions bordering the Rocky and Cas- 
cade Mountains of this western country. 
When you get up to an elevation where 
it is impossible to boil beans, then you 
are tasting the real dyed-in-the-wool 
“sweets” of the professional trapper’s 
career. But in defense of mountain 
trapping we cannot but remark that no 
other form of the game has such a 
deadly fascination for one who is really 
a lover of the wilds. 

Who can depict the sensation that 
overwhelms one, when, after days of 
indescribably hard work, a strange new 
country is sighted, dotted with great 
towering snow-crowned giants — the 
ragged ranges of the Rockies! The lure 
of exploring unknown lands compels 
one to go yet onward, to 
climb to yet another height, 
with still a far, seemingly 
unattainable horizon 
stretching ever before. 

The mountains present 
such a barrier to most men 
it may be safe in predicting 
that many years will yet 
elapse before this final re- 
treat of wildlife is dese- 
crated by wholesale  kill- 
ing. I recall the reading of 
an article some time ago in 
which a certain writer sets forth the 
opinion that inside of fifteen years 
ninety per cent. of the furs produced 
in North America would be farm- 
raised; in other words the wild animals 
would be practically exterminated. 


1f HAT man does not know the west 

and the north as some of we fel- 
lows out here. Certain it is, that wild 
life of many districts is decreasing in 
numbers rapidly, but we _ personally 
know of many thousands of square 
miles of wilderness where these same 
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forms of wild folk are holding their 
own in a remarkable degree. The dif- 
ference between countries being actu- 
ally trapped out and the animals dis- 
appearing from these same regions 
through natural causes, will later be 
discussed. And, don’t get all excited 
over the statement of knowing districts 
where the furry denizens still thrive— 
these places are pretty well trapped by 
men who don’t do anything else. Of 
course there is room for more trappers, 
but just where and when is a matter 
depending entirely on local conditions. 


OR the reasons cited, these western 
mountains undoubtedly are inhabited 
by more fur-bearing animals. per 


square mile (or angular mile) than 


any other territory in North America. 
But don’t tackle the game without pre- 
vious experience in the less strenuous 
branches—at least have your eye-teeth 
cut by less-painful methods. Of course, 
if you can foot the bill, a genuine west- 
erner or northerner will be glad to take 
you as a pard and this is the cheapest 
way in the long run. 

Now it must be under- 
stood that by the term 
“mountain trapping,” as 
applied out west and in the 
north, we refer to opera- 
tions carried on above the 
three thousand foot level 
and from that height on up 
to the timberline. Now, 
three thousand feet isn’t so 
tall as compared to Mount 
Everest, which is close to 
ten times higher, but to a 
man who has been used to 
rambling around the plains in a flivver 
it is quite some tall. 


H OW is one going to get to the seat 

of operations? No elevator is in 
operation, there is no air service (ex- 
cept plenty of fresh air), and often the 
trails, if any, are too steep for any but 
the most expert mountain horses or 


burros. So the way up is mostly by 
foot. 
Mountain climbing is dangerous 


work, as witness the annual death toll 
taken of pleasure seekers who think 


golfing is too tame. The danger is in- 
tensified as the snow becomes deeper 
for the unwary may slip off a precipice 
in an unguarded moment because too 
much confidence was placed in a hang- 
ing bank of snow. 


HE weather man who controls 

mountain climate can change his 
mind quicker than a woman can comb 
her bobbed hair. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances during mid-winter, leave 
your mountain cabin or dugout for any 
length of time without being prepared 
for a sudden drop of the mercury, ac- 
companied by raging winds. 

One of the most interesting studies 
of nature is that of noting the ceaseless 
war that has been carried on through 
countless ages between the elements and 
the far-flung battle line of trees. In 
all mountains that have an elevation of 
ten thousand feet or more, there is a 
certain point beyond which no trees can 
grow. The cold is too intense, the rag- 
ing winds twist and dwarf them un- 
mercifully. Certain trees like the hem- 
lock will grow to a certain height and 
because the warring elements will not 
permit of more perpendicular growth, 
they spread long scraggly branches in 
every direction. A storm in the moun- 
tains, anywhere near the timberline, is 
at once the most awful and inspiring 
sight one can possibly witness. 


spe be caught out in one of these 

storms, any great distance from a 
camp, will result in considerable hard- 
ship to say the least, while the danger 
from falling trees and great chunks of 
half-ice and half-snow may be readily 
imagined. The north country, especi- 
ally on the easten slope of the Rockies, 
does not have this later menace for the 
mountain trapper, at least not in a 
marked degree. In the Cascade Moun- 
tains and all Coast ranges, where the, 
snowfall is often soaked with rain, the 
snow clings to the branches and freezes 
into sizeable cakes which, falling from 
any height, would knock a man silly, if 
not killing him outright. Believe me, 
my friend with the trapping fever, you 
will find mountain traplines highly in- 
teresting, to say the least. 
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T RAVEL in the mountains, after the 

first heavy snowfall, is restricted 
for months to snowshoes. Many people 
indulge in snowshoeing for sport and 
indeed it is an interesting pastime. But 
give the average man a pair of “webs” 
and leave him at the foot of a three 
thousand foot climb, at angles varying 
from fifteen to fifty degrees, and watch 
him grow pale around the gills! Boys, 
it’s work! It is nothing for a mountain 
trapper to be compelled to take off the 
snowshoes and draw himself up, by 
hook or crook, to an otherwise unattain- 
able elevation. And it’s all in the day’s 
march if you come to a place where the 
only way down is to slide! The writer 
once slammed up against a small tree 
while negotiating just such a place and 
lay there for what seemed an eternity, 
shattered with the awful fear that a 
leg was broken. 


) pays to take care, but sometimes, 
when one is almost dead with weari- 
ness, where miles may be saved by such 


a daring slide, one is apt to disregard | 


the chances taken. The idea is to slide 
from tree to tree and if the distance be- 
tween is not too great, all is well; but 


if you miss one “stopping-place” the 


rate of travel becomes terrific before 
another obstacle looms up. 

A man should never, unless he doesn’t 
care to live longer, tackle mountain 
trapping without a good partner. It is 
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bad enough then; in case of accident, for 
often miles separate two men who work 
together in everything except actually 
doubling up on the trips over the lines. 
Sickness, except in case of accident, is 
very rare for the life is a healthy one. 

At certain times of the year snow- 
slides are a real menace to men who 
travel in the mountains and in case 
one is so unfortunate as to get in the 
path of such a terrific devastating force, 
there is little hope. In rare instances 
a man might seek the shelter of a large, 
strongly rooted tree, but in this case an 
ounce of precaution is worth a ton ‘of 
tree. One never passes the former 
townsite of Frank, British Columbia, 
without shuddering, for here a whole 
town was buried by the toppling over 
of a huge slice of mountain. The 
trapper may regard the mentioning of 
this catastrophe as a moral—never 
build your cabins or shelters where the 
least possible chance of such happen- 
ings seems imminent or even remotely 
possible. 


NLESS one is in an especially pro- 

ductive region (one, for instance, 
that has never been trapped much) he 
will be obliged to run. anywhere from 
thirty to one hundred miles of trap- 
line. And, a mile in the mountains is 
equal to four on the level, on the aver- 
age. It’s often just as hard work to go 
down a mountain side as it is to climb 


The author’s dog team in the Athabasca country 


it. So, one should have his cabins and 
shelters located in such an arrange- 
ment that he is never more than two 
or three hours’ travel from one of them. 
Perhaps, under favorable conditions, a 
man could travel twice this distance, 
but he is not safe in depending on such 
an average. 


LL these cabins must be in such a 
shape that one could spend a night 
there in passable comfort, some ar- 
rangement for heat and a two or three 
day’s supply of food being absolutely 
necessary. The mountain trapper never 
knows when a sudden storm will over- 
take him on the lines and he may be 
compelled to stay in a shelter for two 
or three days and nights before he 
dares venture out. Snowbound and 
consequent starving often results from 
neglecting to follow these simple rules. 
Never build your cabin where a 
giant tree, in falling, may smash it to 
the ground and snuff out your life if 
you happen to be inside. If you can’t 
find a suitable location otherwise, cut 
the trees down. 


Now that we have mentioned some 

of the real hazards of the mountain 
trapline we will discuss a few of the 
supposed menaces. First, and fore- 
most, is the “danger” from large wild 
animals, especially bears, wolves and 
cougars, all common to our western 


ranges. Bears and wolves are plenti- 
ful in the north country, but it’s 
too cold there for the big cats. 
Maybe their hair is too short. 


I happen to know a few men who 
have been pretty badly scratched by 
bears, but it was invariably their own 
carelessness that lead to these accidents. 
They cannot be called anything but 
accidents. Take a crusty old domesti- 
cated bull, for instance; devil the life 
out of him until he gets to a certain 
point and you will bid fair to get in- 
troduced to a hearse (if there’s enough 
of you left). The same law applies to 
grizzlies. The females with young are 
apt to be aggressive if suddenly con- 
fronted—so is a muskrat, fighting for 
its young. An old boar grizzly, just 
awakened from his winter’s nap, may 
be hungry enough to consider the edi- 
bility of even a skinny trapper. All 
trappers are skinny, after a winter in 
the mountains! 


RDINARILY a bear will get out 

of my way too fast to suit me, es- 
pecially if he has a good pelt. The 
same thing seems to effect all the wolves 
I ever trapped or hunted for—alto- 
gether too shy. Of course we have all 
read about so-and-so being killed. But 
believe me, you trappers and would-be 
trappers, don’t ever be afraid of wolves 
tackling you, especially when their 
hides are fetching fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars per. I say, let ’em come, the 
thicker the better! 

Cougars have a certain well-adver- 
tized fondness of following the way- 
farer after darkness has settled in the 
mountains. This little trick of Mr. 
Cougar has no doubt been the direct 
cause of gray hairs in a few instances 
but never, that we know of, has the 
party in the case been scratched. A 
“the 


cougar doesn’t regard man as 
fondest thing he is of,” as Cohen’s 
darkies would say. Of course it 


wouldn’t do to say that a cougar “hasn’t 
scratched yet,” like Bon Ami, but after 
my first winter in the woods I never 
lost any sleep over the fact of a cat or 
two being loose thereabouts. 


HE trapper working the high moun- 

tainous country of the west and 
north is invariably a-marten specialist, 
the other furs such as wolf, fox, fisher, 
lynx and cougar being more of a side- 
line. I never yet saw a mountain that 
was worth trapping to me if there were 
no marten ranging on it. Once a range 
of from four to five thousand feet eleva- 
tion yielded several hundred weasels to 
three of us, but the minute we found 
conclusively there were no marten 
thereabouts, we pulled out for the less 
strenuous work of trapping mink and 
wolves in the valleys. You’ve got to 


average uniformly high catches to pay 
for climbing mountains. 

Wolf trapping generally gives out 
when the snow gets deep, especially if 
it is soft and not crusted. These sly 
fellows find it easier hunting in the 
lower levels where there is much less 
snow. In some instances high lines 
yield quite a number of foxes, often 
good ones (cross or better) but the 
very best fox countries are the com- 
paratively level, slightly rolling lands 
east of the Canadian Rockies in the 
Athabasca and Peace River districts. 


ISHERS are mountain dwellers 

closely related to martens, but they 
are scarce in numbers even in a region 
trapped but little. Hence it does not 
pay to specialize on them, if martens 
are lacking. The three thousand foot 
foothills of the mountains are best for 
lynx and it never did pay to trap for 
cougars unless one has had a special 
market for the skin (to be used for 
mounting). But, enough of mountain 
trapping for the present. The proper 
methods of capturing the wild animals 
mentioned, as well as many others, will 
be found in a later installment of this 
series. 

The trapper of the plains, in this 
western country at least, is primarily 
a wolfer, although he often makes visits 
to muskrat ponds, mink streams and 
’coon hollows. But, if he can’t cope 
with the sly coyotes and gray wolves, 
he had better hang up his traps for 
the other animals have been trapped 
considerably and are generally too 
searce to furnish enough revenue them- 
selves. 

In the last sixteen months the writer 
has traveled ten thousand miles via 
motor car in Washington and Idaho, 
trapping and looking the country over. 
Marten I found to be practically a 
thing of the past. There were a few 
fairly good mink streams encountered. 
Muskrat trapping is very much over- 
done, but most everywhere we went the 
coyotes were thicker than I have ever 
known them to be. Patently there is a 
splendid opportunity for men who can 
adapt themselves to the pecuiar calling 
of the “wolfer.” It is a very interest- 
ing branch of trapping to say the least 
and the man who makes a success of it 
is to be complimented on both his 
science and the application of it. 


Gore TES consistently fool most trap- 
pers with a regularity which prom- 
ises they will be in the country when all 
other forms of fur-bearing animals 
have been destroyed. But you will find 
methods in this series, which if intelli- 
gently applied, will surely account for 
a goodly share of them. 
The mountain trapper is compelled to 


do most of his work on foot and when 
it comes to going from one place to an- 
other, the plains trapper is surely a 
lucky fellow. When a man can pick up 
a very passable car (one that is easily 
passed) for a couple of hundred dollars, 
he is surely a fool to walk! In bygone 
days the wolfer traveled horseback, or 
in a light wagon, but the modern flivver 
is certainly an improvement on these 
methods. Into it a man may throw 
several hundred pounds of truck—tent, 
stove, cooking utensils, traps, firearms, 
grub, etc., etc., step on the starter (if 
it isn’t the cranky kind) and be off to 
parts unknown. After a little practice 
he can teach his car to jump ditches, 
mud wallows, crawl fences, follow cow 
paths, negotiate sand, and, in short, 
act like an educated flivver should. 
Such an instrument of torture is surely 
the ideal companion for the plains 
trapper. 

There seems to be some argument 
amongst trappers as to the relative 
merits of flivver and go-devil (motor- 
cycle). Give me a flivver every time 
for general work. True it costs twice 
as much to run, but there is more than 
double the satisfaction for me. A fliv- 
ver will weather most any kind of 
storm while the go-devil doesn’t offer 
any sort of protection from rain, wind, 
sun or snow. Understand, the motor- 
cycle is all right, but the four-wheeled 
vehicle is better. We are considering 
the use of a side-car with the go-devil, 
too, for without this attachment the 
motorcycle would certainly be of little 
use to a trapper. 


THE trapping of marshes is exten- 

sively carried on in both late fall 
and early spring wherever trappers are 
found. It has its peculiar advantage 
in that a person may use a boat, canoe, 
or raft for transportation purposes; 
means, which in some instances, even 
beats the trapper’s flivver. 

In this western country, where the 
larger lakes do not freeze over at all, 
extensive trapping operations may ex- 
tend throughout the season. For ex- 
ample, Coeur d’Alene take in Idaho 
and Lake Washington in the State of 
that name are the base of operations 
for many trappers. On these larger 
lakes small power boats are employed 
and very few Coast trappers work 
without a launch of some sort. 

The animals usually taken in this 
branch of trapping are beavers, minks, 
otters, muskrats and racoons; the dif- 
ficulty being to locate a place where the 
animals are plentiful enough and the 
trappers scarce enough. Often there 
is hot dispute over who’s who and why. 

A man who traps in these regions 
mentioned must be prepared to stand a 
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Live and Artificial 


Frogs 
As Bait 


By tO U IS) -R H EAD 


the frog to be a staple food of 

all kinds of game fish. Its deli- 
cate, white flesh is esteemed by man as 
a dainty dish. For mascalonge a good- 
sized fog will rouse it to active feeding 
when a trolling spoon fails. Pike, 
pickerel and bass are equally partial to 
a frog bait in all sections of the coun- 
try. In the western states where the 
rainbow attains to 20 pounds and up 
the natural frog is used with deadly ef- 
fect and I know a great many anglers 
would be satisfied to use frogs exclu- 
sively for all-round game fishing if the 
supply could be kept up. Several years 
ago the writer was fishing the Esopus 
at Big Indian; an angler one day 
startled the hotel guests with a string 
of browns and natives of more than 
ordinary size when all other anglers did 
little or nothing. He told me in confi- 
dence his capture was made on small 
brown frogs with body an inch long. 
His method was to attach each thigh to 
a small No. 8 fly, the twin snells being 
lashed together on his leader. 


A LL experienced anglers well know 


[N the angler’s own words describing 

his method he said, “I just dropped 
the little beggars in a deep pool and let 
them alone to enjoy life,” and he further 
confided to me this method he learned 
from a southern darkey, an expert 
crappie angler. 

Big perch will attack frogs of any 
size; if they cannot gobble the whole 





Appearance of live frog in water (drawn 
from photograph) 
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Tribulations of the live-bait angler 


animal they take off a leg at a time 
then go for the body. 

I used to fish with live frogs when 
boys would sell them for 25c a dozen, 
nice little fellows too, but that was 
years ago when boys were boys and not 
Princes. At present we cannot get 
frogs for love or money. 

My original theory that floating na- 
ture lures are the best to use for all 
game fish is still sound judging from 
the satisfaction expressed in their use. 
My floating frog is a success for casting 
on a light trout rod from a boat at 
close quarters. 


B UT fly rod lures still fail to attract 
the “dyed-in-the-wool” short rod 
bait caster who fishes deep in waters 
of the middle western and far western 
states, as also in the south, and judg- 
ing from their repeated requests that 
I construct for their use some weighted 
lures suited to their method of fishing. 
In the south there is a demand for the 
red-finned white roach to capture large 
mouth bass. In the eastern states they 
request a young perch which furnish 
90% of food for pickerel and bass. But 
from many different localities the re- 
peated cry is “Give us a frog, a plug 
frog with a yellow belly and black spots, 
or a young striped pickerel with a long 
nose.” It is an easy matter for an 
artist to carve and paint a frog per- 
fectly true to nature. It is quite an- 
other matter to make it act in the water 
like nature under the influence of the 
angler’s rod. That I have succeeded is 
due to a determined yet patient effort. 
As will be seen by the drawing I have 
eliminated detachable parts, shaping 
out the frog in a carved form with lead 
so placed to make the frog rapidly sink, 
then swim back when reeled in to make 
a perfect wobble to appear like a nat- 
ural frog, with long powerful double 
hooks, painted yellow for the legs, so 
arranged as to be absolutely weedless, 
and have holding power on the first 
grab. Another treble hook is placed 


under the throat in case the fish strikes 
sideways which is usually the case with 
minnows, though I have witnessed both 
a bass and large brown trout take a 
live frog from behind, as fish well know 
the frog has no spines to tickle their 
gullet. 


T is impossible to make the lifelike 

shape by machinery, they must be 
hand-carved and hand-painted. But the 
lure is made perfectly strong and dur- 
able to last for a number of years with 
ordinary care and stout line. It is made 
in three sizes—2%, 3%, and 4 inches 
long—the latter being over an ounce in 
weight and together with its large and 
powerful hooks is intended for masca- 
longe and big pike trolling that requires 
strong tackle. The two smaller sizes 
after being cast should be allowed to 
sink, then reeled in at a moderate pace 
with intermittant jerks of the rod 
which makes it dive downwards at the 
same time to wag its hind quarters 
more rapidly which gives a most un- 
canny lifelike motion in the water. 


AN*® angler who is fairly skilful with 

knife and paintbrush can fabricate 
a frog quite as good and effective to get 
strikes from fish, working on the lines 
of this pattern. The main point is to 
have hooks to effectually resist a strike. 
I do not usually advocate treble hooks, 
but in every instance I find only one 
barb of the three takes hold and they 
are only used because the single hook 
fails to hold fish—bass especially. The 
writer will discuss later the subject of 
hook effectiveness, barbed or otherwise. 





Louis Rhead’s new nature plug frog which 
may be made by anglers 





The charm of the North Country—Sunset on the Windigo 


Thru Quebec Wilds 


By J. W. EVANS 


E started up the Montreal 
River on a prospecting trip— 
my two Indians, Fred and Joe 


by name, and myself—in the middle 
of May, just in time for the fly season. 


Our outfit consisted of two canvas- 
covered canoes, one 17 feet and one 12 
feet long, two silk, flyproof tents with 
canvas floor, and mosquito net curtain, 
three rubber sheets, aluminum cooking 
outfit and four blankets, sleeping bags, 
fishing tackle, axes, prospecting tools, 
slickers (two-piece with attached cap 
on coat), fly-oil, first aid outfit, six 
dunnage bags and three pack sacks, all 
of which were shipped by freight to Elk 
Lake, and there packed in four of the 
dunnage bags. The other two dunnage 
bags were used to accommodate the 
food supplies, which were packed in 
small canvas sacks. The pack sack held 
extra clothing, soap, towels, first-aid 
outfit, and camera, films, etc. 

A gasoline-driven pointer took us and 
another party to Indian Chute, on ac- 
count of the swift current during high 
water. There were sixteen men, and 
three thousand pounds of dunnage in 
the pointer, and a tow of five canoes, 
three of which were heavily laden with 
a man in each canoe—a very respect- 
able load. The pointer goes seven miles 
an hour, and when we struck the swift 
current it was most interesting to 
watch the “captain” maneuver to get 
into any backwater available. Some- 
times we scarcely moved at all, and at 


the sharp turns a man in front pried 


the bow around with a big paddle. It- 


would open the eyes of a southern boat- 
man to see the enormous loads they 
carry, and the manner in which they 
overcome impossible looking difficulties. 
Between dodging the logs which came 
booming down in dozens at every pos- 
sible angle, and the excitement of mak- 
ing the sharp turns, the trip was lively 
and most interesting. 

We reached Matachewan at eight 
o’clock, and the guides unloaded, put up 
both tents, and had supper cooked and 
on the table, which we found there by 
8.45. 


N°? a moment is wasted in making 

camp, one of the guides cuts the 
poles for the tents, the other puts up 
the tents, unpacks and arranges the 
bedding (balsam brush, generally, or 
spruce) while guide No. 1 builds the 
fire, prepares the food, sets the table 
(when you are lucky enough to have 
one), cooks the bacon, or fish and po- 
tatoes, and makes the tea. In rocky 
places the tent ropes are fastened to 
big logs on each side of the tent, doing 
away with pegs entirely, a few heavy 
stones keeping the logs in place. 

Took a long trip with Davidson, the 
discoverer of the Davidson Mine, to- 
day. We paddled up Davidson Creek, 
a small one, filled in many places with 
brush, fallen timber and logs, etc., 
washed down by the spring freshet, 


The 
Account 
of a 
1,200 Mile 
Canoe 
Trip in 
Northern 
Canada 


Parteh 


then tramped for several hours look- 
ing over some new claims. We covered 
about fifteen miles and were on the 
go every minute. On our way back we 
visited the Otisse mine, and the David- 
son mine. These claims look very 
promising, consisting of large irregular 
masses of quartz in a greenish schist, 
and an orthoclase porphyry showing 
free gold in many places. The gold- 
bearing porphyry extends over a large 
area. On the Otisse or Matachewan 
gold mines property a shaft has been 
sunk to the depth of one hundred and 
seventy feet, and a quantity of ore is 
on the dump ready to be treated, when 
the power from Indian Chute is avail- 
able. The ore on the dump is a light 
grey schistose rock, well mineralized 
with iron pyrites. 


WE met a wonderful old character 

at Fort Matachewan who is in 
charge there. He is eighty-six years 
old, had been fifty-five years in the 
North country, and is as bright as a 
dollar. He had two wives, both squaws, 
until a short time ago, when both died. 
He then married an Indian widow. 
When I was up the Montreal River in 
1907 I remember seeing her with her 
first husband. Her present husband, 
Old Joe, as everyone calls him has a 
great hold over the Indians, and they 
have to toe the mark in good shape. 
Old as he is, he can handle them with- 
out gloves, and has the reputation of 
being the toughest old piece of hickory 
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in the North coun- 
try, but is kindness 
itself, and enjoys a 
talk and a “wee 
drapee” when he can 
get one. His wife is 
quite shy, like most 
Indian women, and 
did not come out 
when I was getting 
ready to take a 
snapshot of the fort 
and its occupants. I 
called to Old Joe to 
tell his wife to come 
out, as I wanted 
everyone in the pic- 
true. When she did 
not come he went in- 
side, and then she 
came out in a hurry. 
He is boss of the 
fort; none can gain- 
say that. I amused 
him by saying “Well, 
I suppose I will have 
to sign the register.” And when he 
looked surprised, and said that he had 
no register, I glanced at the walls. 
which were literally covered with 
names, and he grinned as I wrote my 
name and address. He remarked that 
he had not been there, but had been to 
Penetang once. 


HILE writing there are thousands 

of angry mosquitos scolding away 
outside the curtain; but they cannot 
get in. A cloud of black flies followed 
me in; but they tried to get out again 
as they do not attack one inside until 
the candle is lighted. Then a few will 





The author with a catch of trout 
and a young loon 
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The close of day—Berthemet Lake near Height of Land 


nip; but only in a half-hearted way. 
To make sure, however, I slaughtered 
them with a towel. 

We caught some fish in the rapids at 
the foot of Matachewan Falls—a beau- 
tiful fall, thirty feet or more in height, 
and at the junction of the west branch 
with the Montreal River. This fall has 
a history. In the olden days the Huron 
and Algonquin Indians used to come 
up from Montreal, to make raids on 
the Chippewas who lived up here. They 
would carry off the women and furs, 
and shoot up the braves. As they did 
not know the waterways, they used to 
take prisoners to guide their big war 
canoes down the rivers, run the rapids 
where possible and point out the port- 
ages when the rapids were not navi- 
gable. 


Gys2 Chippewa brave, who was placed 

in the stern of a big canoe con- 
taining forty Algonquins, told them this 
rapid could be run, and as the fall does 
not appear until one rounds a bend, 
and is very close to it, he guided the 
canoe down to the falls, and when pass- 
ing a rock leaped out, leaving the hos- 
tile warriors to their inevitable fate. 
This is authentic, I believe, as I heard 
it from several sources. 

We have had wonderful weather so 
far; but it rained a little this morning, 
which is much needed, as everything 
is pretty dry. We are now twelve miles 
north of the height of land, and are 
camped on a lovely spot of Matachewan 
lake. To-morrow we are going for a 
trip into McNeil Township, and will be 
away two or three days. I am taking 
one guide and the small canoe. 

Arrived back in camp to-night after 


a rough trip. We left here early in 
the morning, getting to the north end 
of Whitefish Lake by noon—thirteen 
miles and three portages. Fred says 
that it is called Whitefish Lake because 
there are no whitefish in it. We 
tramped through parts of McNeil 
township, met a prospector who has a 
claim two miles in from Whitefish Lake, 
had lunch at his shack, and looked over 
his claim. 


E returned to our canoe about six- 
thirty, after looking over some 
of the country in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and paddled to a point, where 
we camped for the night. We brought 
only a small mosquito net tent, no pro- 
vision against rain, and luckily met an- 
other prospector, with a small canvas 
tent. It rained hard all night, so we 
were glad to accept his invitation to 
sleep in his tent, which was small. 
However, we managed to squeeze in, 
and were dry at any rate, when morn- 
ing came. It rained all day and our 
slickers proved a godsend. We trav- 
elled light, not even carrying plates, 
and ate our meals of bacon on a piece 
of bread, cutting the meat with our 
pocket knives. We slept in our clothes, 
and the rain washed our faces and 
hands. This is back to nature with a 
vengeance. 


Te2 day was perfect and we had a 

long tramp, getting in at five 
o’clock. I caught a fine five and a half 
pound trout at half-past five. It fought 
well, and broke water twice, which is 
unusual for lake trout. We had it for 
supper and it was delicious. The air 
is so clear and fresh that no appetizer 


is needed, and no one requires to be 
called twice to meals. It is lovely after 
the rain, and the scenery here is beauti- 
ful, the light greens of the birch and 
poplar making a fine contrast against 
the darker spruce and balsam. The 
one great drawback are the flies. They 
are certainly a pest. The black flies 
are the worst. This north country 


would be a perfect paradise if it were“* 


not for the flies. The fly-oil I brought 
is a great success, but no fly-dope will 
last while tramping through the bush 
in the hot weather, as the perspiration 
runs it off almost as fast as it is put on. 


CAUGHT four pike yesterday, two 

weighing five pounds each. We 
have fish at least once a day, and the 
whole country abounds in game. There 
are moose tracks everywhere, and on 
every portage. At this time of the 
year they do not care to go through 
the thick bush, owing to their antlers 
being in velvet and tender, so they take 
to the portages as much as possible. 
Two big fellows swam across the lake 
just below our camp last night. 

Sunday—and a lovely fine day with 
a strong wind which keeps the flies 
away. It is heavenly to be able to sit 
about without being all smeared up 
with fly-oil, or coughing in the smoke 
from several smudges. Have been 
sketching and map- 
ping the trip all day. 
Our camp is in the 
heart of the green 
bush, no fires have’ 
been through this 
part of the country, 
and _ everything is 
green and there is 
plenty of game. There 
is a fascination about 
this North country 
that grips you, and 
you can put up with 
the flies and mos- 
quitoes, running short 
of grub, doing with- 
out milk, butter and 
sugar, and take what 
comes, and feel con- 
tented, just feeling 
the “call of the wild.” 
After supper and a smoke you are ready 
for bed, and oh, how you do sleep. The 
sun on the tent wakes you up and you 
have to get up or fry in the tent. But, 
when the expected light fails on dull or 
wet days, it is hard to waken before 
seven. 


H AVE just returned from a wonder- 

ful trip to the north end of Argyle 
Township. We made twenty-five miles 
a day in the canoes with from eight to 
ten portages a day. We had a lot of 
tramping through a very rough piece of 


country where we could not do more 
than half a mile an hour, but it is in- 
teresting country to prospect, although 
there are a few rock exposures, except 
at the north end. There are a number 
of moss covered ridges with some Dia- 


base and Porphyry and Keewatin 
schists. I took several snaps of the 
country, and the small rivers and 
creeks. 


The trip itself will long remain in my 
memory. We had miles and miles of 
canoeing up Crooked Creek, which turns 
and twists in a series of reverse curves, 
which almost makes complete circles, 
and after paddling for a quarter of 
an hour you come back to within one 
hundred yards of the place from which 
you started; then a hundred feet or 
so of straight creek, and another sweep- 
ing curve, or a series of sharp turns. 
You travel ten miles to gain one. The 
banks are soft mud, covered with 
alders, and it would take longer to land 
and cross the narrow neck than to 
paddle around. 


EXT we crossed a small lake with 

thickly wooded shores of spruce, 
birch and poplar, and finally reached a 
small lake where an Indian had a 
clearing, and where he camped during 
the winter with his family. They had 
two husky pups with them and trapped 





Making ready for the portage 


all winter. The Indian told us, when 
he was leaving in the early spring, 
he found that there was no room in the 
canoes for his furs, his family, his out- 
fit and the dogs. Being a humane In- 
dian, he did not like the idea of the dogs 
starving to death in the bush, so de- 
cided to kill them. Cartridges for his 
rifle cost money, and therefore could 
not be thought of; but close at hand 
there was a thirty-foot fall in the river, 
which was a roaring torrent at this time 
of the year. He tied two heavy stones 
to each of the dogs’ necks, and threw 


them over the falls, watched for ten 
minutes, and seeing no signs of them, 
left with his family for Elk Lake. 


T was two months after this that we 

camped on the same spot, arriving 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. We 
made camp, fished for trout, had sup- 
per and turned in. In the morning, the 
Indian was the first to turn out and 
we heard him talking away to some- 
one outside. When we looked out there 
was a fine big husky dog in transports 
of delight, jumping about the Indian, 
and making a great fuss over him, and 
we inquired where the dog came from. 
The Indian replied, “In de spring me 
kill dat dog—throw him over the falls 
—tie big stone round neck—he go over 
fall—me no see him again.” That 
husky pup had in some manner got 
loose from the stones, come ashore and 
had lived on what he could catch for 
two months. He was fat and in beauti- 
ful condition, with heavy fur, which 
we all noticed did not smell in the least 
“doggy,” and his skin under the hair 
was as fine and white as a baby’s. The 
Indian said he had lots of dogs at home, 
so I bought it from him. 

The dog was friendly and good- 
natured, the exception with Indian dogs 
in general, and we soon became very 
much attached to him. He gaveusa little 
trouble at first by 
insisting on leaping 
out of the canoe when 
nearing the shore, or 
passing close to a 
point, and_ kept 
us guessing to pre- 
vent an upset. After 
having a few lessons, 
however, he soon 
learned to lie still 
until the canoe landed, 
helped by the applica- 
tion of the flat side 
of the paddle. 

We saw several 
moose, and got a 
snapshot of one at 
close quarters aS we 
came upon him in the 
center of the creek. 
We heard him splash- 
ing ahead of us, paddling quietly, and, 
coming upon him suddenly when round- 
ing a bend of the creek, took a quick 
snapshot of him as he started for shore. 
Moose are very slow in their move- 
ments, compared to deer, and they walk 
out slowly from a river or creek unless 
they are startled, and by being cautious 
one can get within thirty or forty yards 
of them. 

I had the great misfortune to lose 
my pipe on this trip, and as it was the 
only one I had with me, made a new 

(Continued on page 627) 
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Blackie of the Tree Tops 


Is the Black Squirrel a Distinct Species or Merely a Color Variant 


HE greatest hunting prize in 
this. section of New York 
State is, beyond doubt, the 
black squirrel. Of course, there 
are young fellows who dream their 
hunting dreams of a black fox and 
consequent fortune, but inasmuch 
as no one in these parts ever saw a 
black fox, or even hopes to see one, 
the gold medal of rarity goes to 
this black dweller of the tree tops. 
I don’t count in this the furbearers, 
there still being a few otter and 
fisher and marten in the Catkills. 
An otter was killed here at Scho- 
harie last fall. A fisher was 
trapped to the south last winter. But 
a black squirrel, that inky, sooty bit 
of animated treetop life, that is a prize 
indeed. One was shot here two years 
ago, and another was seen. None were 
reported last fall, although an albino 
grey squirrel was killed. 

There seems to be a great deal of 
mystery about the black squirrel. It is 
black not because of misdeeds, not 
figuratively speaking as having fallen 
from grace, for this beautiful little 
squirrel, shy and loving seclusion, is the 
most innocent and harmless of animals. 
It is just glossy black all over the out- 
side like a fur cap! 

There are even some people who do 
not believe there are any black squir- 
rels at all. I can show them one— 
stuffed! 

Others insist that the black squirrel 
is merely a freak, like black wood- 
chucks and black foxes. 

I wonder, 

And still others, earlier more than 
now, believe the black squirrel to be 
a separate species, distinct from the 
grey squirrel family, or the fox family, 
or the red chickaree. 


ET’S present the evidence in the 
case and draw our own conclusions: 

The Natural History of the State of 
New York, published by the state in 
1842, lists the black squirrel as a mem- 
ber of the family sciuridae, or as a 
distinct and separate species. 

At the present hour the State, and 
most of our naturalists, say there ”ain’t 
no such animal!” They insist that the 
black squirrel, once so common but now 
searce in this section, is merely a color 
variant of the common grey squirrel. 

Maybe so—but I, for one, don’t be- 
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of the Grey Rodent ? 





Scientists say that the black squirrel is a 
melanistic form of this animal 


lieve it! Novel as it may seem, and re- 
quiring no end of moral courage (there 
being no law requiring sportsmen to 
believe anything nor to make them 
agree with naturalists), I think that 
the black squirrel is a separate family 
group. Second-hand book stores, even 
libraries, are burdened with natural 
history books which we now know to be 
as full of errors as our first income tax 
reports. Not all of the magazine ani- 
mal stories are authentic. And, seems 
to me, I remember a loud snort from 
Washington, years ago, wherein was 
the new expression, “nature-fakirs.” 

Howsoever, here is the evidence, and 
let the fur fall where it will! 


‘THE State Forest, Fish and Game 

Commission in one of its reports 
says, “the black squirrel is merely a 
color variant of the grey, and is often 
found in the same nest.” 

That ought to settle it, but—in that 
very same report—is a quotation from 
Munroe’s early history of a county in 
western New York which upsets the 
whole kettle of fish by saying that 
squirrels were so thick out there in 
the year 1764 that organized hunts 
were necessary to save the grain fields. 
As many as 2,000 squirrels were killed 
in that county alone in a single day 
and, “the blacks and greys were most 
common, the grey color being most 
scarce!” 

Ahem! 

Something funny about that, isn’t 
there? A couple of thousand squirrels, 
half of them, let us say, black squirrels 
and now and then a grey squirrel. 
Seems as though, at that time, grey 
squirrels were but color variants of the 
black, hey? And often found in the 
same nests, what? 


By DON CAMERON SHAFER 


But let’s see what Mr. DeWitt 
Clinton has to say. You remember 
Dewitt, sometime governor of the 
state, and a truthful and honorable 
man (though no squirrel hunter), 
so we can accept his statements as 
fact. In his journal so faithfully 
kept when he journeyed across this 
state more than a hundred years 
ago, looking over the site for the 
proposed Erie Canal, Governor 
Clinton makes several references to 
the number of black squirrels he 
saw along the way. We read in 
this journal: 

“The only animals seen on our 
trip from Albany to Rome were black 
squirrels and hares.” 


E did not see a grey squirrel, not 

even a red one. Lots of black 

ones though. Now if these black 

squirrels were only color variants of 

the grey, where were their papas and 
mamas that Dewitt didn’t see them? 

Clinton also says: 

“Black is the color of the squirrels 
in this western country, you see few 
grey ones.” 

Where is our color variant theory 
now? Conditions just the reverse of 
what they are to-day—lots of black 
squirrels, but few grey ones. Then, 
perhaps, the squirrel hunter’s pride in 
western New York was to shoot a grey 
squirrel! 

One thing is certain, borne out by 
this evidence: the black squirrel, once 
so common in this,state, is now rare and 
almost extinct in most sections. This 
species (if it is a species) never had 
a very extensive range. It is found 
throughout New York state, parts of 
New England and a ways into Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is all very puzzling to read upon 
authority that the black squirrel is 
nothing more than a grey squirrel 
which has had the misfortune to fall 
into the tar barrel when your own eyes, 
if ever you are lucky enough to shoot 
one, will tell you that this rare speci- 
men does not even look like a grey squir- 
rel, not in shape, pelage, whiskers, tail 
—or anything, except its kind de- 
meanor. I never saw one as large as 
the greys we have here. Evidently as 
soon as the color scheme is established 
they become runted! 


(Continued on page 631) 


An Alexandria Bay “Musky” 


How a Thirty-two Pound Mascalonge Was Conquered on Bass Tackle 


the statement that “God never did 

make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling.” That is also 
my creed, or rather was my creed, up 
until Thursday afternoon, June 19th of 
this year, at about four o’clock, at 
Champagne Point on the St. Lawrence 
River near Weston Isle, Canada. At 
that time and place I decidedly changed 
my mind. 

We had been fishing, the Governor 
and I, as has been our annual custom 
for some twenty-three summers past on 
this River. We had had a rather diffi- 
cult day, leaving our Hotel, the Thou- 
sand Island House, early in the morning 
in my motor boat Philgor, for a bleak 
north wind had made anchoring diffi- 
cult, and had sidewashed us with a cold 
spray wherever we travelled. 

However, fairly good luck, wind and 
weather notwithstanding, had been with 
us, and an occasional black bass, perch 
or pickerel, found its way into the boat. 
In the afternoon the wind had shifted 
and was blowing down past Visgers 
over that great expanse of River down 
toward Landsdowne, Canada, when we 
found ourselves near Champagne Point, 
Weston Isle. The Governor, an ardent 
fisherman despite his sixty odd years, 
had held out bravely in the blow, but at 
about four o’clock he suggested our es- 
caping the buffetting sea by pulling into 
a little shallow bay just below the small 
concrete dock at the Point. 

Much to my disgust for the shallow 
water evidenced by the lily pads be- 
tokened to my mind naught but perch, 
I cast out on the deeper side away from 

_shore — the Governor 
casting in between the 
lily pads brought in a 
couple of perch in short 
order while my bait, a 
small sucker, lay on the 
bottom of the river at 
a depth not over six or 
seven feet about ten or 
fifteen yards from the 
boat. 

I began to reel in 
slowly when my line 
apparently caught in 
the bottom, but with 
some slight pressure it 
came along just like the 
movement and_ sensa- 
tion of catching a sub- 
merged log or branch 
of atree, Suddenly the 


[ ‘es WALTON is credited with 


Bye GORDON 5S. .P. KLEEBERG 


line (a bass line of thirty pound test I 
believe) ran out—the black bristol steel 
rod bent over—faster went the line— 
the reel sizzled as the handle spun 
round. “Look out for your fingers, it’s 
a mascalonge.” A chill ran down my 
back and gooseflesh started all over me. 
For twenty-three summers I had heard 
of these river monsters. Once some 
years ago in Chippewa Bay I had 
hooked one only to feel him dash off the 
line the moment I had tightened a bit 
on him. Once too I had seen one bask- 
ing in the sun in shallow water back of 
Grenadier. Here was a light bass rod 
and line. One thing was in my favor. 
The water was very shallow, and I 
hoped and prayed the fish would not 
dash under the boat, for where we 
anchored there was not over five feet of 
water—and I had lots of line. 
Meanwhile the pressure on the line 
had slackened a bit—with trembling 
hands I began to reel in ten, twenty, 
thirty yards of line came in when an- 


other dash down the river carried out - 


twice what I had reeled in. 


N my leisure moments I had vowed I 

would exert no real pressure on a 
big wild fish if I ever caught one un- 
prepared (that is, without copper 
leaders or wire lines, etc.) —it was hard 
to remember that now. I thought the 
line would snap any moment. I merely 
kept the spring of the rod against the 
fish, the rest it could take what it 
pleased, and I trembled and watched— 
another easing of pressure, another 
dash—sometimes sixty to eighty yards 
of line it seemed to me were out—after 





The tiger of fresh water 


fifteen or twenty minutes the distance 
decreased once, oh joy, the fish—up to 
this time the “musky” was only a sur- 
mise—was not over fifteen yards from 
the boat and up near the surface where 
its massive length—to my excited mind 
it covered an immense space in the 
river—could be seen. 


T did not throw itself out of water 

but in several of these dashes it came 
to the surface as if for air, then down 
out of sight it would go. 

Twenty minutes—I was trembling 
like a leaf, the fish was near enough to 
try a bold strike—almost before I knew 
it the Governor had hit it square on the 
back of its big head with the metal end 
of our big boat hook (the water of 
course—materially weakened the blow). 
Fortunately, I saw his action, not in 
time to prevent it, for I would never had 
sanctioned so drastic a step fearful lest 
the fish would disengage itself from the 
line, but in time to give lots of slack 
for the dash which I knew would and 
did follow. 

There was nothing “calm and quiet’ 
about this recreation, it settled itself 
into a battle of wits—trembling hands 
and legs at this end—(that I should 
have been able to keep this monster for 
twenty minutes on my line seemed in- 
credible to me)—and a big fish fighting 
for its life—up the River toward Gana- 
noque it dashed—then slowly returned 


~ as I reeled in, then down toward Lands- 


downe, off toward Rockport, from three 
or four yards—the fish was off again 
fifty or sixty yards. Then slowly 
weakening, back toward the boat it 
came —then another 
dash—then a _ return; 
but the hook held—the 
line held—the rod held 
—and the fish was on 
the end. 

After at least forty 
minutes a tired body, 
well over four feet 
long, came floating 
slowly toward the boat. 
I nearly fell out toward 
the fish. Could I be- 
lieve my eyes. My ad- 
versary had _ sur- 
rendered weary and 
worn, but a difficult and 
treacherous bit of work 
remained, how to get 
him into the boat; a 
(Continued on p. 620) 
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On the 
Snipe 
Meadows 


By ‘‘SJACK”’ 


tridge season in Michigan closed. 

Not being rabbit hunters, and 
wanting to go shooting we decided to 
try my favorite game bird, the Wilson 
snipe. The flight locally had passed, 
and while not very hopeful, marshes 
near Grand Haven were decided upon 
for mixed shooting. 

My partner shoots a 16 gauge Le- 
fevre and I a 20 gauge Parker. 
assistant was a handsome black and 
white setter, daughter of “Champion” 
Mallwyd Mixture, a fine retriever 
broken on all game. 

After voting the next morning, an 
hour’s drive and we were in the boat 
at Lloyd’s Bayou. It was a beautiful, 
sunny day with no wind; an ideal day 
for snipe. 

While arranging our guns and shells 
three ducks were observed on the river 
side of the bayou. A short row up the 
Channel and I got out, leaving Harry 
to make a wide detour and crowd the 
ducks within shooting distance. After 
some maneuvering the ducks swam to- 
wards the shore and about 30 yards 
from me. Raising up out of the cat 
tails the ducks saw me and jumped. 
Two came over to come tumbling down; 
the third circled around the bayou, and 
a long shot from the 16 brought it down 
with a broken wing and it was shot 
again before it could dive. We found 
upon examination that they were can- 
vas backs, a male and two females, 
handsome, plump birds, unusual for 
this section. Soon June was pointing; 
she surely looked beautiful crouched 
low, tail high, from a clump of grass. 
We jumped a green wing teal which 
was also added to the bag. 


Te fall of 1918 found the par- 


RIGHT here we were busy. The 
jacks in the cat tails were plentiful 
enough to make the shooting good. A 
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Our - 





A dog, a gun and an Autumn day! 


bird would rise with a startled “scaipe’”’ 
and collapse at the crack of the gun, 
giving us all snap shots which were 
killed quickly or missed clean. 

We finished the day working the cat 
tails and wild rice, finding more birds 
than we expected. In the morning we 
worked a strip of low land adjoining 
the river; muddy flats covered with cat 
tails, marsh grass and wild rice, with 
pools of water here and there, in places 
surrounded by reeds that grew to a 
height of 10 feet or more. Here we 
found the shooting excellent. The jacks, 
if missed, would invariably come back 
within a short time. While standing by 
a clump of cat tails watching a snipe 
in the air, I heard the call of a yellow 
leg, which was surprising owing to the 
lateness of the season. High up came 
the bird,'an incomer, which, as the load 
caught it, drifted down 60 yards away, 
struck a cat tail, which burst, sending 
the down in all directions. 


M*Y companion’s gun was busy at the 
other end of the marsh and I knew 
that he was having good shooting. Often 
while shooting at birds that were top- 
ping the flags, the scattering shot 
would strike cat tails that would burst 
and fill the air with silky down. 
Working back, June banged into a 
point by a clump of reeds. I flushed a 
snipe that flew low, shot in the head. 
This bird towered and fell not twenty 
feet from me. The dog in going 
through the marsh grass to retrieve, 
jumped a black duck that at the crack 
of the nitro fell back into the reeds, 
flushing another duck not twenty yards 
from me, which came tumbling back 
when the twenty caught it. The dog 
had some trouble in finding this duck 
which was hard hit and had crawled in 
under some fallen reeds. June brought 
it out stone dead. 


A Game Fellow 
Is This 
Long-Billed Dodger 
of the 
Marshes—Do You 
Know 
Him Intimately 


I was joined by Harry who wanted to 
know the cause of the cannonading and 
was very much pleased when he saw 
the pair of black ducks. On working 
our way to the river bank we nearly 
stepped on a rabbit hidden in a clump 
of grass. A quick snap brought it to 
bag, which was surely a mixed one, 
a pair of black ducks, a yellow leg, a 
rabbit, and last but not least, a good 
bunch of Wilson’s snipe. 


THE following morning we went up 

the river driving from one marsh to 
another. Nothing unusual happened 
until we struck Robinson’s. Here the 
dog pointed in some brush out into the 
marsh. We flushed about a dozen 
ruffed grouse, one of which flew up 
into a sapling and did not offer to fly, 
until we shook the tree. 

We went into the marsh bagging a 
snipe now and then. The dog worked 
up into a clump of willows that grew 
in the marsh, hesitated, then pointed. 
We flushed a woodcock which fell to 
Harry’s gun. In this willow patch we 
got two’ more points on woodcock of 
which one fell to each gun. 


HILE working a hay marsh op- 
posite Bruce’s Bayou the dog, 
crossing the wagon road, pointed, out 
of a low place in one of the ruts. Three 
snipe flushed, two of which were killed; 
the third circled high up and finally 
dropped like a bullet and lit in the same 
place from where it was flushed. This 
bird allowed us to walk almost up to 
it before flying. It was an easy shot 
and joined the others in my coat. 
While lighting a cigarette we heard 
bells ringing and whistles blowing. 
Wondering what it was all about, a 
farmer told us the war was over. This 
we found to be true, for the evening we 
(Continued on page 625) 
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HE advent of no open season is 
T heralded with the same unfeigned 
joy as that which permits the 
sport lover to follow a good dog over 
the farms of a bit of rugged upland 
in pursuit of the gaily colored pheasant. 
The toothsome quality of the flesh, the 
excitement of the chase and the brac- 
ing weather provided in autumn all 
summon the hunter to the open places. 
There is an irresistible lure about it all. 
A few years ago there were no 
pheasants on the Twin Falls 
tract. Some quail were there 
and jackrabbits scampered 
hither and thither. But aside 
from these no wild life of any 
importance existed on the plains. 
But passing years saw the in- 
troduction of the pheasant. 
Grain, weed seeds and other 
suitable food were present in 
abundance, and friend pheasant, 
grown on the fat of the land, 
was before many months a com- 
mon luxury. The winters are 
mild, the farmers friendly, and, 
all in all, it is small wonder this 
bird has multiplied with such 
startling rapidity. To-day the 
pheasant is plentiful, often strutting 
into a farmyard to share the evening 
meal with the domestic fowl. One 
frequently sees them along the roadside 
eating wheat or drinking from one of 
the many ditches which checkerboard 
the country. 


ICTURE if you can the following 
scene: golden stubblefields glisten- 
ing in the bright autumn sun; hunters 
trailing dogs through “likely country”; 
a continual shotgun bombardment from 
daylight to dark; the swift flight of a 
feathered fugitive followed by a rock- 
like descent to earth. 
There you have what we would term 
an accurate description of the opening 





game birds. 


day on the Twin Falls tract. Hundreds 
of men arise before daybreak those 
chilly mornings and steal softly out 
into the fields for a try at pheasants. 
They will arrive at their starting point 
before the farmer has done his chores 
and proceed to rouse the sleepy birds 
from their roosting places. From that 
time until the sun has set the sport 
continues. 


If these male Dianas are persistent, 
MAU 


Introduced into the United States some 
decades ago, the Mongolian pheasant holds 
an important place on our list of upland 
One of the best ways to con- 
serve our supply of native game is to give 
sportsmen an exotic bird to hunt. 
hardly comparable to the ruffed grouse, the 
pheasant is sturdy and prolific and has 
extended its range throughout the country. 


LUAU 


deadly of aim and carry a rabbit’s foot 
in their rear pocket, they will return 
home adequately rewarded for their 
efforts. But they will have walked a 
great distance over different types of 
country and they will have earned their 
game. They will have paralleled 
ditches for miles; they will have trav- 
ersed fields of corn; they will have had 
both joy and disappointment. 


[* will be a long time before I forget 

the glorious sport indulged in last 
fall. Days before the law removes the 
ban on pheasant killing, my farmer 
friends had extended a kind invitation 
to visit their places, and take back some 
quarry as soon as the law permitted 


Though 


Pheasant Time in 


Idaho 


Hunting This Colorful Game Bird in 
Autumn Fields is an Exhilarating Sport 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


it. It was an offer which did permit 
abuse. Some Nimrods who responded to 
an initial invitation were never asked 
again. 


RIENDS are not made among the 
farmers by tearing down fences, 

plugging sheep and cattle with mis- 
directed shots or mistaking chickens for 
wild game. Permission to trespass 
upon the farmers’ fields deserves con- 
duct of a most careful sort. 
Privileges should not be abused! 

Opening day, each and every 
pheasant had a price on his 
head. The price decreased 
rapidly, however, as the novelty 
wore off and appetites wearied 
of the flesh. Opening day found 
the pheasants driven from the 
stubbles to the highways and to 
the very borders of civilization. 
They were unafraid that frosty 
autumn morning and they fell. 
in numbers. But it was not so 
during the closing days cf the 
first week. Sharp vigil was 
continually maintained and 
fewer feathered targets an- 
swered the call. 

I did not go out the first day, prefer- 
ing to wait until things had quieted 
down a bit. One morning is about as 
choice as another and no material dif- 
ference in the amount of game expected 
was anticipated. 


WH a novice as a companion I 
motored to the country and came 
to a halt in the heart of the farming 
district. Corn fields, the best of pheas- 
ant cover, dotted with community, and 
fields shorn of their waving grain 
greeted the eye upon every hand. 

On the way we had seen several shy 
birds, but they skipped out of range 
before we could shove on the brakes 
and approach to anything like gunshot. 
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EAR the spot where we had stopped, 

a coulée, fringed with rushes and 
willow trees, wormed its way. Sur- 
rounding it upon all sides were stubbles 
with a generous sprinkling of kernels 
upon the ground. A short distance 
ahead a covey of quail was hiding in 
some wild cucumber bushes, while a 
few mallard ducks swam about in the 
eddying waters. If the pheasant didn’t 
bite, there was always a chance of 
hooking something 
just as good but— 
Jim Duffy was 
fat and forty. And 
he didn’t know any 
more about shoot- 
ing than a duck 


does about dish- 
washing. I said 
didn’t! He's a 


tenderfoot no 
longer. But at that 
time he had never 
hunted. 


“LJ ERB’S a good 

place to start 
out, Jim,” I  ob- 
served as we put 
our guns together 
and surveyed the 
landscape. “You 
take the other side 
of the coulée and 
I'll try to scare 
something up 
here.” 

Eagerness for 
the chase fairly 
stuck out all over 
Jim. He was like 
a boy again admir- 
ing his first suit of 
long pants. He 
was ready for any- 
thing. 

We had advanced, 
perhaps, a hundred 
yards when I heard 
Jim shoot while 
screened behind a 
clump of bushes. 
Then he discharged his gun again. 


wes I thought. This is getting seri- 

ous. Must have winged one and is 
chasing’ it. Then I remembered Jim’s 
rotund profile and I knew just the 
chance he would have to run a pheasant 
down. 

There was a sound near the spot 
where my partner had disappeared, and 
there was a novice, Jim, with as hand- 
some a male specimen of the pheasant 
family as you could want! 

“Beginner’s luck!” sang out Jim 
from across the creek. ‘“He’ll look right 
well on my mantle at home. Any luck?” 
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From a painting by Percival Rosseau. 


“None to speak of,” said I. “Some 
confounded idiot across the creek 
seared up that flock of mallards I had 
my eye on. The next time I saw him 
he was carrying a male pheasant. Let’s 
go 1? 


qh HE two of us moved on, paralleling 
the stream, Jim ever vigilant and 
happy and strutting along in kingly 
fashion. 
I flushed a bird before long which 





responded to my second shot, although 
it was only winged and I had to chase 
it into a stubble before getting it. Jim 
got another shot but missed. He was 
bitterly disappointed over his failure. 
“Keep a stout heart,” said I. “You 
won’t get them all. Nobody does.” 


ALi HE walking was very bad in places, 
fences, high weeds and thickets 
barring the way. Before we had gone 
more than half a mile we had searched 
cornfields and stubbles along the way 
but our success was quite moderate. 
We found a number of birds feeding 
on the corn, particularly where a stream 


of water ran through it, but instead of 
getting up near us they would hurry 
to the edge of the field where flight was 
less restricted. Jim winged one which 
flew from under his feet, but it got 
away and we never got track of it. We 
could hear the birds tearing through 
the corn, rarely did any of them rise 
and give us a chance. 


WE surprised three birds which were 
drinking from an irrigation ditch 
along the side of a 
field of corn and I 
managed to ac- 
count for two of 
them in a _ twin- 
kling. Something 
ailed Jim’s gun and 
he didn’t shoot. 
‘They never work 
when you want 
them to!” he de- 
clared a moment 
later. “But ‘you 
got ’em anyhow. 
That’s alright.” 


Jim Duffy was 
one of those de- 
lightful fellows 
‘who value their 
meals more than so 
much gold. Hale 
and hearty, he hon- 
esty felt that a 
vast amount of 
regular nutriment 
was necessary to 
keep the doctor 
from his domicile 
and himself from 
crossing the Great 
Divide. 

Consequently, I 
was not surprised 
when he hauled out 
a brace of ham 
sandwiches from 
his rear pocket and 


left me standing 
there a foodless 
spectator. 


“Can’t get along 

without eats, you 

know,” said Jim between bites. Have 
one?” 

Now it was perfectly safe for him to 
offer me one of his sandwiches. Re- 
alizing that I knew he possessed barely 
enough for himself he felt certain that 
I would not far leave the boundaries of 


etiquette to accept his very sustenance 
of life. 


WASN’T hungry. It wasn’t that. 

But on a bracing November day with 

a long tramp tucked in the discard one’s 

mouth naturally waters when ham 

sandwiches are devoured under one’s 
(Continued on page 634) 





After the spill—Curt surveying in despair the contents 
of the upset canoe 


Returning upstream with the prize on the way out of 


the woods 


Adirondack Deer Trails of 1908 


A Sonnyboy of Yesterday Delves into an Old Diary, 
and Tells of the Taking of a Choice Buck 


mer of 1908, when a large part of 

the Adirondacks were being de- 
vastated by forest fires, that this mem- 
orable day occurred. The hunting sea- 
son had been open for two weeks and 
now most of the large deer had shed 
their long red summer coat in exchange 
for the short blue coat of the early fall. 
I was down stream camping with 
father and two guides, John and Curt. 
We had come down on: Wednesday and 
expected to remain till Saturday after- 
noon. On the way down stream father 
took Curt and went ahead in the first 
canoe, leaving John and me to follow in 
a half hour with all the supplies and 
duffle. 

The reason for our waiting so long 
was to give father a chance to get 
ahead on the long winding stream in 
hope that he might get a shot at a 
buck, feeding on lily-pads in the 
stream. John and I had not paddled 
more than a mile down the stream be- 
fore we came around a bend upon a 
fine three-pronged buck feeding in the 
middle of the stream. We were very 
close to him, and although I was ter- 
ribly excited I managed to break his 
back the first shot. 

Although we had a pretty good load 
in the canoe we decided to pull the buck 
on top of the duffle and take him down 


| T was towards the close of the sum- 


By FREDERICK A. POTTER 


to camp, which was about three miles 
further on. The buck had fallen in 
about four feet of water, so John pad- 
dled the canoe up along side of him and 
we both stood up and started to pull 
him in over the side. He hung for a 
minute on the side of the canoe, and 
then came in with a rush, and John and 
I lost our balance and sat out back- 
wards into the water. The canoe tipped 
over and supplies and blankets went 
sailing down stream. 

We arrived at camp about five 
o’clock, wet but triumphant. Father 
was very kind and did not have much 
to say about wet blankets and spoiled 
grub. I think he was more pleased than 
I, if that were possible, over my good 
luck in getting a buck. I will never 
forget that night—blankets hanging up 
around the big open fire and clothes 
and bread steaming on the ground. 


HE following day John and I stayed 

in camp and got things settled, 
while father and Curt went out to a 
little pond about three miles distant. 
This pond was a wonderful place for 
deer and was seldom visited except 
once or twice a year, when it was not 
unusual to see as many as fifteen or 
twenty deer in a day. Father came 
home from this hunter’s paradise early 
in the afternoon without having fired a 


single shot. He looked disgusted and 
did not have much to say. I walked 
over to where Curt was sitting, taking 
off a pair of wet boots. ‘What’s up?” 
I said. ‘Father looks sort of down in 
the lip: did he miss one?”’ Curt seemed 
a little more talkative and said. “Well, 
a tell ye, the darned smoke was so thick 
up on the pond that it hurt his eyes, 
and I guess he got a little scairt. Any- 
how we didn’t see no deer so he said 
he was going back to camp.” ; 


WAS afraid father would break 

camp and go home on account of 
the forest fires, but I knew better than 
to say anything to him about it until 
after supper. Having eaten a good 
supper of soup, venison and baked po- 
tatoes, father began to feel better and 
so I ventured a question. “Did you see 
anything with horns on to-day, Dad?” 
“We only saw three small deer all day, 
sonny,” he replied. “The smoke was 
very thick up on the pond, in fact so 
thick that I could hardly see across the 
pond. I don’t think it will pay you to 
go up there to-morrow, but I will let 
you have Curt for the day and you can 
do as he thinks best.” 

I could hardly keep from yelling out 
loud, I was so tickled. I had akways 
wanted to go up to this pond about 
which I had heard so many wonderful 
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tales, and now I was to have the long- 
hoped for chance. I gave Curt a wink 
and he was all smiles. Later while he 
was drying the dishes I walked over 
and sat down on the edge of the table. 
“Where shall it be to-morrow, Curt?” 


FOR a long time he did not speak and 
* then: “Well I guess we’ll try up 
around Mud Pond where we were to- 
day. It looks a little brighter to-night.” 
“That’s great,” I said, “I have always 
wanted to hunt on Mud Pond and this 
is the first chance I have ever had. 
What time will we leave camp?” “Well, 
I guess about half past five will do al- 
right.” And so it was fixed. I turned 
in early, but could not sleep, I was so 
filled with excitement over the coming 
day. For a long time I lay in the 
open camp and watched the sparks from 
the fire sail upward to die as they 
struck the bark roof high up over the 
fire place. Finally, I went to sleep just 
as father began to snore beside me. 

True to his word Curt called me the 
next morning a little before five. It 
was cold and very misty. The break- 
fast of ham and eggs and coffee was 
welcome, indeed. We left camp at six, 
leaying father and John still snoring 
lustily. I carried my 30-30 Winchester 
which father had given me two years 
before, when I killed my first buck. 
Curt carried a small canvas pack with 
a light lunch and an axe. We walked 
down to the stream which flowed only 
a short distance from camp, and here 
we took the smallest of the two boats 
and set off down stream. We had about 
two miles of stream before we came to 
the landing where we disembarked to 
carry over to the pond.’ 

Here we left the boat and started 
through an old burning towards Mud 
Pond. Curt was walking ahead, keep- 
ing a sharp watch for game and I was 
right behind him, stepping just where 
he stepped. We were moving along 
silently in this manner when suddenly 
Curt stopped, put his hand behind him 
and drew me forward. I was just in 
time to see a large buck go bounding 
off through the burning. It was the 
first deer we had seen and being a 
buck seemed to be a good omen. We 
crept on a little further and again Curt 
stopped and this time showed me a fox 
sitting on top of a stump, evidently 
hunting for mice. We watched him for 
a while and when he jumped off the 
stump we moved on. 


le a little while we came to an old 

lumber bridge in a clump of green 
timber. Here a tiny clear spring 
trickled out between two stones, and we 
had a drink. A short ways from the 
spring we came to the pond. Mud Pond 
is a shallow little body of water with 
Lily Pads all through it, and is a great 
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feeding place for deer. At this season 
of the year and especially during the 
heavy drought we were having, the deer 
flocked to this pond from miles around. 
Curt got out the old boat hidden on 
the edge of the pond, and fixed a screen 
of evergreen branches around the bow 
seat where I was to sit. We took two 
paddles along and also a neck-yoke in 
case we should carry across to another 
small pond about a mile from the foot 
of Mud Pond. 


[? was still pretty early and a heavy 

mist hung over the water along the 
shores. Curt paddled up through Mud 
and into Lily Pad Pond. The mist was 
rising slowly and a very soft breeze 
was bringing with it the thick smoke 
from the forest fires that were only a 
short twelve miles away. We paddled 
up through the narrow neck of water 
that connects the two ponds; Curt do- 
ing the paddling and I sitting in the 
bow as still as I could with my gun 
across my lap. Without any warning, 
right*in front of us there was a tre- 
mendous splashing, then all was quiet. 
Curt kept pushing the boat forward all 
the time and now we were twenty yards 
from shore. We waited. The breeze 
increased a little and in a flash the veil 
of smoke and mist was blown aside 
and right in front of us, standing in 
the water, was a large doe. Beside 
her was her fawn and up on the back 
was a crotch-horned buck. Only a sec- 
ond did they stand looking at us, then 
they all bounded away through the 
marsh and into the timber. 


‘ONES paddled me around the pond 

twice more without seeing any- 
thing, so he turned the boat into a small 
stream which was the inlet, and pad- 
dled up this till we came to the rapids. 
Here we left one paddle and the lunch 
and carried the boat over a short port- 
age around the rapids to the still-water 
where we again got in and paddled up 
stream into another little pond. The 
wind had risen considerably and the 
smoke cinders began falling on the 
water. We floated around the pond for 
an hour without seeing a thing. The 
wind kept increasing and over in the 
west great clouds of smoke were bil- 
lowing up in the air and seemed driv- 
ing our way. I thought I could almost 
see the flames, so thick and black was 
the smoke. 

The smoke kept getting thicker and 
in an another half hour I could not 
see across the pond. It hurt my eyes 
and made my throat burn. The fire 
seemed to be right over where camp 
was and I could picture father and 
John paddling furiously up stream, with 
the fire in hot pursuit. Curt seemed a 
little doubtful what to do, but finally 
decided to take a last look around the 


pond. Seeing nothing we paddled back 
down the stream and carried around 
the rapids to Lily Pad. Here at the 
foot of the rapids we had lunch. It 
tasted very good, and we were com- 
fortable with the brook at our feet for 
drinking water and a tree behind our 
backs for a chair. After lunch we 
climbed up and sat on the upturned 
roots of a big wind-fallen pine. From 
this elevated position we could see 
nearly all of the pond, and it was an 
ideal place to watch from. 


A? four o’clock, after having sat up 

on the pine for two hours, we got 
into the boat and pushed out into the 
pond to take one last look around be- 
fore heading for camp. The wind was 
very strong, blowing dead against us. 
This made conditions just right for 
hunting, but it was cold sitting still in 
the boat. Curt had a hard time 
handling the boat quietly against the 
wind, but he did wonderfully well and 
the only noise was an occasional riffle 
breaking against the side of the boat. 
This would be my last chance for hunt- 
ing this season as I was due back at 
school the following week, and father 
was going to break camp the next morn- 
ing and start for home. 

As we paddled across the narrows 
between the two ponds, I saw a large 
deer standing out on the edge of the 
marsh. Curt saw him at the same time 
and at once turned the boat in that 
direction. Then we made out three 
other deer all standing together feed- 
ing. Although the wind was from 
them, yet the large deer at once no- 
ticed us and became uneasy. He would 
feed for a few minutes and look up 
suddenly as if trying to catch us mov- 
ing. 


WE were creeping up slowly. Two 

hundred yards, one hundred sev- 
enty-five yards, one hundred fifty; I was 
just raising my gun to shoot when up 
went the big deer’s head crowned with 
a heavy set of antlers, and he saw the 
motion we made in bringing the gun 
to my shoulder. With one tremendous 
bound he was off into the woods with 
the other three deer following. It was 
a pretty sight to see those four beautiful 
animals bounding off with their white 
tails bobbing up every time _ they 
jumped, and I could see their white 
flags for a long time after they went 
into the woods. At the time I did not 
appreciate this, for I was terribly dis- 
appointed that I had not gotten a shot 
at the big buck. I was now thoroughly 
chilled through and nervous, and every 
once in a while some muscle in my legs 
would begin twitching and I could not 
stop it. I told Curt that I was cold and 
wanted to land and put on my sweater, 

(Continued on page 625) 
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Typical duck country—marshes and sloughs 


ORTHERN Alberta is a place 
N particularly suited to ducks, and, 

in a lesser degree, to the men 
who hunt them. From Sullivan Lake 
north to Lesser Slave Lake is a good 
territory for sportsmen. Not that the 
lakes stop there, though. Beyond Les- 
ser Slave the country is dotted with 
little lakes, muskeg pools, and creeks, 
where the ducks breed in thousands. 
But the region north of Lesser Slave 
is comparatively inaccessible. The 
favorite shooting area extends from 
the Hay Lake district in the south to 
Big Egg Lake, near Morinville, in the 
north. This leaves Edmonton, the cap- 
ital of the province, as a centre of oper- 
ations. Radiating out from Edmonton, 
like knots on the spokes of some ill-made 
wagon wheel, are hundreds of lakes, 
varying from bodies of water fifteen to 
twenty miles long to little potholes not 
twenty yards across, places where the 
fat mallards feed in the early mornings 
of fall. Immediately around the city 
the shooting is poor, but a ride of from 
ten to twenty miles puts the hunter in 
good duck territory. 

But woe to the man who wanders on 
to a forest reserve! The game guard- 
ians are watchful, and the very act of 
carrying a gun on such land constitutes 
an offense. In the duck area are Elk 
Island Park and the Cooking Lake For- 
est Reserve, stretches of muskeg coun- 
try, sand hills, and open bottom land 
dotted with marshes, where the ducks 
breed undisturbed except by their 
natural enemies. These two reserved 
areas form a strip eighteen miles long 
and about eight miles wide, and in- 
clude three big lakes, as well as a num- 
ber of smaller ones. East of the re- 
serves, and in shooting country once 
more, is Beaverhills Lake, one of the 


most famous habitats of water birds in 
Western Canada. Almost every type 
of inland water bird is to be found 
there, from the tiny Limicolae to great- 
winged geese and bitterns. 

Of all the ducks of this teeming region 
the two most prized by the hunter are 
the canvasback and the mallard. The 
former are not very plentiful. They 
breed in the lakes of this region, but 
seem for some unknown reason to be 
searce. Not so with the mallards. 
Great flocks of these come down out of 
the north every fall, to settle and feed 
for two months or so on the lakes of 
Northern Alberta before resuming their 
flight to the country where water does 
not freeze in the winter. 


ARLY in the fall they light in the 

smaller ponds and potholes, feed 
there, and spend their nights where they 
fed. Then is the time for the hunter 
who is fond of walking. I know of no 
more exciting sport than to rise before 
dawn, and start on the long tramp from 
pothole to pothole. Perhaps you find 
the first one empty. You go on, a little 
doubtful as to whether you will have 
any luck this morning. You come to a 
little dip in the ground, brim full of 
morning mist. Through the mist you 
catch a glimpse of water at the bottom 
of the depression. Suddenly there is a 
quacking and splashing, and out of the 
mist break half a dozen mallards, climb- 
ing for the sky. If you can shoot fast 
and straight you get one or two. If 
not, you should not try pothole shoot- 
ing. 

Later in the fall the freezing of the 
potholes drives the ducks to the larger 
lakes. There is where the great flight 
shooting is to be had. The sportsman 
takes his stand on a narrow neck of 
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land between two small lakes, or else, 
as at Beaverhills Lake, he goes out on a 
narrow promentory stretching far into 
the lake. Over this neck of land fly 
the big fellows on their morning way 
to open water, or making their evening . 
pilgrimage to the grainfields round 
about. 


HE hunter builds himself a blind 

down in the reeds or, in the even- 
ing, he “digs himself in” in a shock of 
grain. Then they come, great tawny- 
ruffed mallards, fast losing the dull 
markings of their eclipse plumage. 
They circle lower and lower or, if fly- 
ing between two lakes, go low overhead 
at tremendous speed: if the hunter is 
a good shot, he takes heavy toll of the 
flight. And the mallard is a hard bird 
to hit, or, if hit, a hard bird to kill, by 
the time he is out of his eclipse plum- 
age. By late fall the birds are so 
heavily feathered that it takes a hard- 
hitting load to pierce the protective 
layers. Most sportsmen are satisfied 
with No. 6 shot and a 3% load for 
early fall shooting, but these are too 
weak for the later part of October. By 
that time the only charge that is satis- 
factory is a 3% or 3%, and No. 4 or 
No. 5 shot. Many sportsmen of late 
years have taken a fancy to a load con- 
sisting of an ounce of heavy shot, and 
an extra heavy powder charge. They 
claim as an advantage of this type of 
shell, that the charge has a much higher 
velocity than that of the average am- 
munition, and that in addition the small 
load of shot makes for a smaller pro- 
portion of cripples. Either the load 
gets there, or the duck goes safely on 
his way. It is certainly true that the 
higher velocity given by a large powder 
charge is a great help when the birds 
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_are flying as high as do the big mallards 
just before the freeze-up. 

The game laws of Alberta are com- 
prehensive, and are enforced with a 
fair degree of strictness. The Migra- 
tory Bird Convention Act is now in 
force, and has meant a _ further 
strengthening of the government’s posi- 
tion in game conservation. 


ACCORDING to the present form of 
the Alberta Game Act, spring 
shooting of any sort is prohibited, the 
use of automatic shotguns is forbidden, 
and every sportsman is required to take 
out a license. The fee for non-residents 
is larger than that for residents of the 
province, the resident pays $2.25 for his 
bird license, while the non-resident must 
pay five dollars. These are but a few 
of the clauses of the act at present in 
force. Penalties for infractions of the 
Game Act range from $10 to $1,000. 
In addition to the Mounted Police, 
whose duty it is to enforce the Act, 
there are regularly appointed game 
guardians in every district. These are 
usually residents of the district, and 
know the country round about them 
well. Unofficially, a great deal depends 
on the character 
of the game 
guardian, for 
there are many 
occasions on 
which he must ex- 
ercise his discre- 
tion whether or 
not to report the 
case. For ex- 
ample, the law 
requires every 
hunter to carry 
his license with 
him. Frequently 
the hunter for- 
gets this, and is 
unable to produce 
it upon demand. 
This leaves the 
game guardian in 
a very difficult 
position, and his 
actions usually 
depend on his 
opinion as to 
whether or not the 
offender is telling 
the truth. The 
question of shooting on enclosed land is 
another difficult one, and has, in the long 
run, to depend on the willingness of 
_ the owner of the land to permit shoot- 
ing on it. Shooting from any vehicle is 
- strictly prohibited; this tends to mini- 
mize the number of accidents. Another 
valuable clause in this connection is 
that forbidding the carrying of a loaded 
gun in any vehicle. 
Ten years ago, when the act could 
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not be as strictly enforced as it is at 
present, the game hog had everything 
his own way. I have often seen one or 
two hunters in the old days—sports- 
men I cannot call them—go out to a 
chain of lakes ten or fifteen miles from 
home, and return next day with the 
back of their Ford piled level with the 
seat with ducks of all kinds. There is 
no excuse for this sort of wastefulness, 
and the present day sportsmen are pay- 
ing the penalty for it. 


EVERTHELESS the numbers of 

wildfowl are still enormous, and 
are slowly increasing, thanks to the new 
uniformity of the game laws in the 
United States and Canada. In some 
regions the ducks are so plentiful that 
they constitute a very serious annoy- 
ance to the farmers, for they enter the 
grainfields at night and eat or destroy 
great quantities of grain. When things 
come to such a pass the farmer may 
make special application to the Chief 
Game Guardian for a special permit to 
shoot the thieves. These farmers’ per- 
mits, and the permits granted to scien- 
tists making special collections of birds, 
are the only permissions granted for 





This unusually large mallard drake had a wing-spread of 36 inches 


shooting out of season for any purpose. 

For the past ten years—indeed, ever 
since I was big enough to hold a gun— 
I have spent a few days every fall 
among the lakes. A few experiences 
there will bear telling. Two duck sea- 
sons ago I was shooting at a point east 
of Beaverhills Lake, and had taken my 


station between two small lakes, each. 


full of excellent cover for ducks. I had 
fair luck in the morning, but not good 


enough to warrant my deserting my 
blind during the rest of the day. About 
ten in the morning I spied a lone duck 
coming down wind, quite low. He 
proved to be a shoveller, or “spoonbill,” 
as he is called in this country. He 
could not have been more than ten yards 
in the air as he approached the blind. 
I let him have it, head-on. I could see 
that he was hit; he staggered, and re- 
covered. Then he did the strangest 
thing I have ever seen a duck do. A 
second after I had fired he started to 
climb. Up he went—higher—higher— 
till he was a good two hundred yards 
in the air, and almost straight above 
me. Then he suddenly folded up his 
wings and collapsed, falling like a 
plumet just beside me. He struck the 
ground with such force that he burst. 
When I came to examine him I found 
him quite neatly cleaned. 


OU have some very satisfactory mo- 

ments among the lakes of Northern 
Alberta. Last fall my partner and I 
made an expedition on the opening day 
of the season to Half Moon Lake, some 
twenty miles from Edmonton. We had 
only moderately good luck to begin 
with, but we fin- 
ished the day in 
grand style. We 
were walking to- 
gether along the 
reeds on the 
east shore of the 
lake. The growth 
of water-plants is 
very thick and 
high there, and 
makes excellent 
cover for ducks. 
Suddenly, a 
good forty yards 
away, two big 
mallards jumped 
up out of the 
reeds and climbed 
for all they were 
worth. It was a 
long shot, and a 
very sudden one, 
for we had been 
rambling along 
smoking and talk- 
ing, and were far 
from ready, but 
we fired together, 
two big fellows splashed down into the 
water, stone dead. How we hit them 
I don’t know, for they came as a 
complete surprise. We recorded one 
casualty on our side, however, for my 
partner burnt his nose with his cig- 
arette, which he insists in wearing 
on the right side of his mouth, just 
where it always interferes with his 
shooting. 

(Continued on page 635) 
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THE DANCE OF THE GODS 


HE stage is set. The landscape is arrayed in 
carnival colors, and old earth feels the spirit 
of abondonment, of youth in a last fling. 

Growth assumes the raiment of audacity, of a red 
man’s tribal dance. Life is furtive, restless. The 
harvests have been gathered and the gods walk 
earth again. 

Spring may boast of May and June, of poets and 
love and old madness, and pass like a wind-blown 
shadow. October commands, attracts, lures. She 
leaps like Atalanta down, hill slopes and along river 
valleys, with robes streaming with colors of sun- 
down, with hair gleaming yellow as corn, and the 
sound of her passing is pagan. Poets speak of 
angry winds and despair, desolate orchards and 
songless shruberry, lost odors, melancholy, death. 
They know not this mood of the year, this time that 
is spirit and dream and phantasy all in one. They 
know not the magic of the hunter’s moon, the carni- 
val of things, the ‘‘Te Deum” earth sings. 

Tinged with gold are the hills, islands in a sea 
of mists and crimson. Passers of the road and 
wood trails walk ankle-deep in leaves. Down stream 
float slowly vast argosies of leaves—gold spatter- 
ing silver and sable. An ashen haze hangs languor- 
ously over fields and lowlands at the foot of bar- 
baric hills, and a web of gossamer fabric trails som- 
nolent meadow waters. Earth seems a bizarre 
dream, man a small thing amid fantastic events. 

Saffron oaks shame the last colors of the sunset. 
The hickory holds aloft a crown of Etruscan gold. 
The sumach flares flame-red until old pastures 
seem ablaze with a legion pyres. Piny woodlots 
stand like measures of fresh fuel awaiting the 
march of encircling fires. Pillars, pinnacles, 
pyramids glow and burn along the frontiers of 
meadows, the line of invisible streams, the ribbon 
of gray roads strewn, the heave and dipping of 
landscape. There is the elm’s fire-gold, the birch’s 
yellow, the flicker of aspens, the flare of molten 
chestnut and the blaze of lambent beech and the 
smoke of dusky ash. Nature is bacchantic to her 
very toes. 

It is high adventure, this autumnal mood. There 
are the asters and goldenrod, the ivy and bitter- 
sweet, the witch hazel blooming with a vague, in- 
definable joy at other growths turning to brown 
wraiths. Mystery wanders foot-loose and wild. 





There is a tang and pungency to errant winds and 
lost scents, an enchantment of silence and living 
poetry, the sorcery of sounds as squadrons of wild 
geese go a-honking toward austral waters. Life 
feels like something antique and remote for it is a 
royal mood of the year. 





BIG GAME CENSUS 


HE Forest Service review of the big game 
T animals in the national forests shows in- 
creases in deer in Arizona, Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Washington, all of 
which are due primarily to a closer estimate by our 
men, who are becoming more familiar and expert 
with this phase of their work. Idaho shows an in- 
crease of about 2,200 elk, due also to closer esti- 
mates, while Montana shows a clear loss of about 
4,000, due to an error in figures for 1921 and 1922, 
wherein were included elk which are on the Yellow- 
stone National Park for the greater part of the 
year, using forests only in certain winters when 
driven out of the Park by deep snows. These should 
be counted as Park animals and not as dependent 
on the national forests. 

The total figures for deer, moose and goats show 
a general increase, mainly due to the inclusion of 
figures for Alaska in the 1923 column, from which 
no reliable estimates have been secured heretofore. 
The census shows for all the national forests, over 
511,000 deer, 49,000 elk, 7,900 moose, 18,000 moun- 
tain goats, and almost 13,000 mountain sheep. In 
general, deer and elk are increasing in numbers, 
with moose, goats and mountain sheep holding their 
own. 

California stil. stands first in the number of deer, 
187,000 head being found on the national forests 
in that State. Oregon comes second with 52,000. 
Wyoming, as heretofore, has the largest number of 
elk, 15,000; Washington, with 8,369, being second. 
The majority of the elk in Washington are known 
as the Roosevelt elk, a large number of which are 
found on the Olympic National Forest. 

Idaho with 3,400 goats and Colorado with 5,600 
mountain sheep are at the head of the list of those 
animals. Colorado for several years past has paid 
special attention to the protection of her mountain 
sheep in winter, with the natural result that they 
have increased rapidly and are found in large num- 
bers in all the forests in the State. 

Attention might be called to the fact that not all 
the large deer herds are found in the far west, the 
State of New Hampshire having 10,000 head, the 
State of Minnesota over 3,000 head, and Florida 
1,200 head. 


AMERICAN RIFLEMEN ANSWER SWISS 


OLLOWING the 1923 Free Rifle Matches when 
F the United States Team hung up a record of 
5,301 points, breaking the old Biarritz record 
by 129, the Swiss protested the acceptance of this 
total as a record; largely upon the ground that no 
European nation competed at Camp Perry. 
America’s answer to this protest was filed at 
Rheims during the 1924 matches in the form of an 
incontestible total of 5,284, a margin of 100 points 
over the Swiss total—answer enough, and in a 
most convincing form. In addition, Fisher again 
took the Individual Championship. This is an- 
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other instance wherein American marksmen, team 
training methods, rifles and ammunition have most 
creditably survived the acid test of competition 
with the best that Europe has to offer. There was 
never any doubt but that the Free Rifle Champion- 
ship would remain in the United States, yet the 
thousands of shooters who have backed up the team 
with good wishes, should derive great satisfaction 
from the realization that their confidence has been 
thoroughly vindicated. Added testimony of the 
skill of American marksmen was presented when 
the United States swept the board in Olympics, 
which were shot following the International. 

While the 1924 total falls some 17 points below 
the phenomenal 1923 score, this difference of about 
38 points per man is easily understandable when it 
is considered that the opportunities for the United 
States team to practice after its arrival in France 
were very limited, and also that a shortage of tar- 
gets caused a dragging out of the match over three 
days. 

In connection with the work of the team this 
year, one fact is especially worthy of note: In past 
years the Americans have won the match largely 
from the prone position, but this year, for the first 
time, the United States also led in the off-hand 
scores. 


CHESTNUT BLIGHT IN GEORGIA 


WO new spot infections of chestnut blight, the 
scourge that has been attacking chestnut 
trees throughout the Eastern forests, were 
recently located in Georgia by E. F. McCarthy, of 
the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station. Both 
are near Blairsville, Georgia, one 10 miles south in 
Union County, the other in Towns County, north 
of Brasstown Bald Mountain and 5 miles from 
Young Harris, Georgia. The former, which is just 
north of the Blue Ridge, was found developing 
rapidly on two trees, several other trees showing 
evidence of the blight in their upper limbs. Rapid 
development was characteristic of the other spot 
also, and both have come into evidence for the first 
time this year. The region is one with a high per- 
centage of chestnut trees, especially on the upper 
mountain slopes. It is the southernmost point at 
which blight has so far been reported, although in 
both North Carolina and Tennessee it has been 
extending in this direction and threatening north- 
ern Georgia. 


DESTRUCTION OF KLAMATH FISHERY 
RESOURCES WOULD AFFECT INDIANS 


HE original fishermen of California were In- 
dians. Long before the white men came, they 
took a fair share of their livelihood from the 
streams. The last stand of the Indian has been 
made upon the one remaining means of support— 
natural resources upon which the Indian has al- 
ways been dependent. 

In a few places the Indian :still finds fairly prim- 
itive conditions. Owing to the wild and isolated 
country in which the Klamath Indians live, they 
are one of the few tribes which have escaped the 
artificialities of civilization and have preserved 
old tribal customs and ceremonials. These Indians 
are largely dependent for their means of living 
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upon the fish and game resources, and especially 
are they dependent upon the fish supply furnished 
by the Klamath River. What, then, will they do 
when this source of food supply is cut off, as it 
will be if the building of a 250-foot dam, 80 miles 
above the mouth of the river, is allowed? 


The California Fish and Game Commission is 
opposed to the construction of the dam because it 
is a purely commercial proposition, wholly unneces- 
sary and if permitted to come into existence, it will 
ruin the great Klamath River, beside working 
hardships on the native Indian tribes. 


TROUT PLANTED IN YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


VER five million fish eggs and 160,000 fry 
() were planted in the streams of Yellowstone 
National Park during the summer. These 
fish eggs and fry were furnished the National Park 
Service from the fish hatchery located on Lake 
Yellowstone, operated'by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
With its well-stocked lakes and streams abound- 
ing in game fish, the Yellowstone is an ideal fish- 
ing ground. The best angling, of course, is found 
in the more remote sections and mountain fast- 
nesses, but there are waters easily accessible to the 
hotels and camps that are fished by thousands of 
park visitors. 
No license is required for angling in the park, 
but it must be done in accordance with the rules 
and regulations established by the Department of 
the Interior, which provide that all angling must 
be done with hook and line, and that 10 fish shall 
constitute a day’s catch for each person within 2 
miles of the main belt-line road system of the park. 
In other waters the superintendent may, at his 
discretion, authorize a day’s catch of 20 fish. It is 
also required that all fish hooked less than 8 inches 
long shall be carefully handled with moist hands 
and returned at once to the water if not seriously 
injured. 


TWO NEW EASTERN GAME REFUGES 
CREATED 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has recently signed a 
P drociamation creating two game refuges on 

the Cherokee National Forest in Tennessee and 
Georgia for the protection and administration of 
game in that region. 

Originally, all sorts of wild life, native to the 
region thrived there, and an effort will be made to 
restore the game through protection and possibly 
through planting of desirable species. Deer and 
wild turkey are well adapted to this general region. 
The success of the effort made will depend very 
largely on the cooperation of interested citizens. 

The Tennessee Game Refuge is in the Big Frog 
Mountain country, south of the Ocoee River in Polk 
County. It has an area of 30,000 acres, acquired 
under the Weeks Law, and is to be called the Cher- 
okee National Game Refuge, Number One. 

The Georgia Refuge is on the watersheds of 
Noontootla and Rock Creeks, in Fannin County, 
with a small part in Union County—about 14,000 
acres in all—to be known as Cherokee National 
Game Refuge, Number Two. 





Kitchen Kinks for the Kamp Kook 


anyone know of an outdoorsman, 

who is a good camp cook and NOT 
a pretty good sort of a fellow to boot? 
I don’t. And the chances are that he 
is jolly and good-natured. Let us keep 
him so and see that he never wants 
for fuel, or water, or that he has to 


GS snvone ke of camp cooks. Does 


ciean up, for even the 

lowly animal sometimes Kitchen Kinks 

used for bait, has been seni tre Pinatas 
known to turn and tweak TTT 


the tail of the parading 
lion. Feed a man well 
and he can and will make 
himself comfortable under 
the most trying of cir- 
cumstances, but feed him 
poorly and he will be at 


containers better. All of these tins I 
have (unnecessarily) taken the trouble 
to paint a dark green and letter with 
the intended contents. 


F course one can obtain tins from 


the outfitters but so you can 
everything else and where then is the 
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rest not at all; so if we 
would have peace and 
quiet, let us honor the 
camp cook. 

CAMP cook’s cares 

begin at home, when 
he first digs up a stub of 
a pencil and turning over 
the envelope figures, “How 
much, for how many, for 
how long.” Then there is 
the packing to be seen to, 
making sure that each 
article is properly packed 
and marked so as to serve 
its full value later on. 
The meats, bacon, pork, 
etc., to be wrapped first in 
parchment paper then in 
cheesecloth bags, to be 
hung up, so that they will 
not “sweat.” If ham is 
taken along and the object 
is to save weight, cut out 
the bone. Salt to go in a wooden tube 
(I use a mailing tube of various sizes) 
on account of moisture. Butter, lard, 
coffee (ground), tea, sugar and jam or 
jellies to go in “pry up top” cans. I 
purloin from the house kitchen the 
empty tins of Karo Corn Syrup. These 
tins I have collected in various sizes to 
fit the trips. From the 10 cent store 
(yes! we all go there), I corralled a 
dozen tins that held lemon and lime 
drops. The candy was good, but the 





pleasure of “building or rigging your 


own?” Vegetables, dried fruit, flour, 
etc., go into paraffined food bags, (Fig. 
1), in which “a” is the round bottom 
or common type, with draw-string and 
tie tapes at the top. These have this 
advantage: they will stand up, but I 
prefer the type shown in “b,” with the 
rectangular base, draw-string at the 
top and tie-tapes on the bottom, because 
as the contents diminishes, the top can 
be rolled down into a tight package 


Orotehed Sticks for..Oranes, 





and tied as in “ce”. I have these bags 
in sets for a week “single”, for two, for 
“four for two”, and “four for four” 
weeks trips. 


I THUS carry no extra cloth and by 
the various combinations can ac- 
commodate as long a “lone-trip” or 
large a “party” as the case 


may be. These bags are 

4 made in the following 
sizes: 

& Size Dia. Depth Weight 

1S libro 6” 34 OZ. 

PA Moly ew Maly CA. 

5ilbeoe 9” 246 Foz: 

10 lbs 9” O15 Sas samozs 

Pot Hooks, Fig. 1.— 


Come in for consideration. 
(See FOREST AND STREAM 
for December, 1921.) If 
you cut them on the spot 
you will have a choice of 
three ways, “a”, crotch 
with a slot or notch cut in 
the lower end, into which 
the bail of the cooking 
vessels ismset, 1. Oana 
straight stick with crotch 
formed by a nail and slot 
—from which, by the way, 
the pots will slip and I can 
assure you that a pot of 
soup spilled into the ashes 
is an extremely difficult 
article to retrieve—and 
“c”’_easiest of all—the 
straight stick with a nail 
at upper and lower ends. 
“dq” shows the well known 
“S” hooks. A set of 6 of 
these in a cloth bag weighs 
but little and made from galvanized 
iron are advantages in the kitchen. ‘“e” 


shows the type favored by myself, the © 


chain and hook (of the same type as the 
S, but just large enough to function 
properly as intended). These hooks 


will roll up into a small space and are — 


adjustable to raising or lowering the 
vessel by running the chain through the 
bail and up to hook into one of the 
upper links. “f” shows the “S hook, 
wire and snap.” With the wire folded 
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double, they are more than handy to 
snap the food bags away from the 
reach of rodents, as they are unable 
to negotiate the wire as a staircase. 

A Stump WASH BASIN, Fig. 1.—Is 
_ handy around a more or less permanent 
camp, and if placed to the right of the 
cook’s “roost”? will fill many a sudden 
call. Take a stump of 
solid wood about 30 inches 
high, and hollow out the 
top into a basin. 

A Loc CookING BowL, 
Fig. 1.—Is a good sensible 
way and a_ pleasurable 
one in which to cook, for 
a change. Take a 4 foot 
length of log, about 14” 
in diameter, rouse off the 
top and hollow out. Legs 
may be added to give it a 
“set” or the bottom can be 
slightly flattened. A pair 
of wooden tongs can easily 
be made by taking a 4 foot 
length of green sapling, 
about 1” in diameter, cut- 
ting away nearly a half 
on one side at the center, 
and a curved “cut out” on 
the same side of the stick, 
at each end to grasp the 
stone, then bend over and 
lash down as indicated to 
set the shape of the tongs, 
with cord, wire, or what 
not. 

CROTCHED STICKS FOR 
THE FIRE CRANE, Fig. 1.— 
Such as the true crotch, 
“a” are readily recognized 
by their difficulty in being 
found, and when they are 
—are equally hard to 
drive. ‘‘b’ shows the side crotch, which 
is common; “c” is the “two-way- 
crotch”, and is the best of all, for on 
cutting away the main (center) branch 
down to the foot of the crotch, you have 
something to hit in driving that will 
keep the crotch from being split. If 
you do not care to indulge in stick 
hunting, take a straight one (green), 
make a small split in the end, flatten 
your crane arm and wedge into split 
“qd” drive a spike into the top.” 
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A BIRCH BARK BASKET, Fig. 1.—Is 
a handy thing to drop little odds and 
ends into, while it requires but a few 
minutes to make. Select a piece of 
birch, say 14”x20”. Lay outside up. 
Fold diagonally. Turn over. “a” fold 
each side to the depth you wish your 
basket. A fold of 4” will give a basket 


Birch-Park 
Dipper 


Ulth Crotab? 


Stick 
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e 
A> 
4: 
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4™x12"x6". Fold up side and one 
end, turning in flap, “d’’, do the same 
with the other “e”. If you want a neat, 
smooth appearance on the outside, turn 
these “dog-ears” in and allow enough 
height so that they lap over on meet- 
ing “e”’, Next take a split of basket 
oak, or a bark strip, fold for rim on 
the inside of basket. Tack in place, 
with a stitch of thread. Next comes 
your handle and, if desired, a stiffener 
for the bottom “f”. Put your stiffener 


: 


Ca 
é 3 i 
4. 


ives, 


Tite sc TEPEw a 


or better still, two of them on before 
the handle. Tack to your rim. Next 
the handle, tack at rim, and where 
it crosses each stiffener, end view 
“f”, Make your overlap of the handle 
on one side of the basket, where it will 
be out of the way. Last comes the 
outer rim, which is sewn on, over the 
outside edge, through the 
bark and around the inner 
rim, making all snug. If 
made from bark without 
cracks this basket will hold 
water. If cracked, mend 
with spruce gum, chewing 
gum, applied inside and 
out, or a piece of surgeon’s 
tape will do the trick. 

PLANKING A FIsH, Fig. 
1.—Cut a plank, slab, 
heavy piece of bark, or 
what not, of green hard 
wood and prop in front of 
fire built as for the baker. 
Filet your fish. When sap 
begins to run, pin your 
fish with slivers of wood, 
whose points have been 
hardened in the fire, to the 
plank, by making a slight 
split for the point of your 
pins. (Use nails or tacks 
if you have them.) Then 
either go on about your 
work with a watchful eye, 
or better, sit quietly where 
you can watch the edges 
start to curl a_ golden 
brown. 

MIXING BREAD IN YOUR 
Fiour Baa, Fig. 1.—Is 
easy, but first see that the 
bag is standing solidly; 
then roll the top of your 
flour bag down to just a little above 
the line of the flour. Scoop out a hol- 
low in the center, pour in the water 
and mix. It is the simplicity of economy 
in dishes. A good bread board is a 
square of white oil cloth. Use a peeled 
hardwood stick as a rolling pin. 

FORKS AND SPOONS, Fig. 1.—For the 
camp cook are an item not to be over- 
looked. The ordinary camp kitchen 
fork, “a’’, as it comes from the factory, 
has a handle that seems cavable of 


felling an ox. If you break away the 
handle you will find it made of three 
wires or prongs “b”; cut these off about 
3” or 4” above the bend of the fork 
and put a “kink” in the sides, an inch 
apart, as indicated by arrows in “c’’, in 
camp, select a handle of any length 
that you wish, split one end, cutting 
side notches 1” and 2” above, insert 
your fork, “d”, and wrap down tight at 
notches, “e’’, when your fork is ready 
for use. 

CAMP SPOONS, Fig. 1.—If the camp 
fork handles will do all that I have sug- 
gested, the spoons would make a good 
rival for the favorite weapon of Sam- 
son in conflict with Philistines. ‘“f” 
gives a weak idea of such an implement. 
Cut down as shown in “g” and attach 
handle in camp the same as for your 
fork. If you have a handled spoon that 
you want to hang on to, put a curve in 
the end of the handle “h”, and you will 
find it within reach when in a pot, ‘“‘i’, 
rather than submarined in a “bucket 
of mulligan.” 

A COLLAPSIBLE MEAT SAFE, Fig. 1.— 
Saves the contents from “Flies, Bugs 
& Co.,” and when hung from a limb in 
the nearby shade, gives excellent ven- 
tilation. Make two—the center ring as 
shown in “b” is not necessary but 
simply acts as a spreader—rings of 
heavy wire 15” in diameter, welding, 
soldering, wrapping, or inserting the 
ends into a bit of brass tubing, then 
pinching the ends to hold, so that the 
rings remain in shape. See Fig. 5 for 
detail of fastenings. Take a piece of 
bobbinet, furniture scrim or cheesecloth, 
36”x48”. Tape bind the edges. On one 
edge of the 48” length sew a woven 
cloth packet for draw-string. Sew into 
shape of a bag with draw-string at top. 
Set your rings, bottom and top, allow- 
ing for the play in the draw-string. 

A FOLDING CAMP CUPBOARD, Fig. 1.— 
Is a blessing to the cook and is simple 
of construction. As sold in the supply 
houses the shelves are solid, the cup- 
board folds flat and stiff, of course it 
is more trouble to build and set up, but 
it is worth it in weight upon the trail 
and space in packing to construst it as 
in “a”, “b’? which gives an idea of the 
layout, and “c” which shows open end 
of a shelf, which is made up of a series 
of pockets into which split halves of 
branches are inserted, upon the camp 
site. Detail is shown in Fig. 3. 

BAKING BREAD ON GREEN STICKS, 
Fig. 2.—Is the snappy “club twist” of 
a wood’s breakfast. Take a number of 
green hard wood sticks, peel them, and 
stick in front of fire; when sap runs, 
twist your bread dough about them in 
two inch flat strips and toast to taste. 

A MEAT Roaster, Fig. 2.—Turned by 
the wind saves a lot of trouble while 
it reduces culinary effort to the first de- 


gree of simplicity. Take one of your 
cook-wires having a snap at each end, 
run it through the meat and snap onto 


‘itself, hanging from a “dingle-stick” 


before your fire. (A crotch stick through 
the meat and cord above will do.) Add 
a fan of thin wood or bark, twisted into 
the wire above the meat, and a birch 
bark bowl to catch the drippings and 
you can baste to your heart’s content, 
as the wind will slowly turn your meat, 
without effort upon your part. 


CANVAS COVERS FOR FIRE IN RAIN, 
Fig. 2.—I have been told that it can’t 
be done, but I have done it for several 
years quite successfully. A 4”x3” strip 
of heavy muslin, “fire-proofed,” set 
with a gromet at each corner and in the 
middle of the long way, to tie to an 
added frame on the fire-crane, as shown, 
has saved many a “bucket of mulligan” 
and other things that I would have 
hated to have to do again—at that time. 


BOILING AND ROASTING BIRCH BARK, 
Fig. 2—Is about the only way I have 
been able to make it pliable enough to 
handle for working. In boiling more 
than one piece, be sure that the bark 
is not rolled into a tight scroll so that 
it will all become soaked. If possible, 
cover the vessel, which will give the as- 
sistance of the steam. It can be boiled 
in a small container, by reversing the 
ends of the bark at about equal inter- 
vals of time. 

IN ROASTING.—If you will take two 
green wood sticks, split them down at 
one end for a little more than the width 
of the bark to be roasted, insert the 
bark, tie with green bast, as indicated, 
you will find it an easy matter to keep 
the bark from “rolling.” 

“PALOOSA” CANDLE LANTERN, Fig. 2. 
—Is best made from an old lard-pail. 
Remove the bail from the ears and run 
it the length of the pail; cut cross slits 
on the opposite side, in the center, push 
the cut ends in slightly, and force the 
candle through. Do not cut off the tin 
ends as they will keep the candle from 
falling out. If it does so, press the cut 
ends closer together. 

THE BaRK CANDLE STICK, Fig. 2.— 
Take a strip of bark, wrap it about the 
candle and shove the two ends down 
into a slit cut in the end of a sharpened 
green wood club, thrust into the ground. 


THE BIRCH BARK DIPPER, Fig. 2, (de- 
tails), Fig. 3—Made of a circular piece 
of bark, folded after the manner of the 
“penny in the slot paper cups,” bound 
with bark and sewing holes stopped 
with spruce gum (chewing will answer 
the purpose) is a nifty piece of camp 
furniture when mounted upon a crotch 
stick handle. 

THE WASH-BOILER STOVE, Fig. 2.— 
Came’ into being on a trip into the 
woods in which my wife and I were 


caught in a 5 weeks rain. We moved 
into a deserted lumber shack that was 
in good condition. We needed a stove. 
Finding an old wash-boiler in the scrap 
pile, I placed this upside down, having 
cut out a square of 6” including one 
handle, on a flat piece of rock for a base 
set on the floor of the cabin. A stove . 
pipe made from “vacant” cans of vari- 
ous and sundry kinds, “c’’, completed 
a stove that for heat was a wonder— 
all you had to do was to light a match, 
throw it at the stove and retreat to the 
opposite side of the room. But when it 
came to cooking on that copper top, 
twas a different story. A kettle left 
over night might be slightly warm in 
the wee small hours of the morning 
after. We were discouraged until the 
said boiler gave us a “kink” from a 
“kink in its side”, received when a stone 
nudged it in the ribs, at which said time 
the ribs were bent inward. The con- 
cave part became red hot almost at 
once. The baker was shoved up and a 
meal was “in and out” before we could 
figure what it was all about. After 
that—simplicity itself. 


TIN CAN CHIMNEY—“c”, mark upon 
your stove a circle made by placing your 
bottom or base can, and mark around it, 
“a”, Within, place a smaller circle. 
Cut out. Split back from the inner 
to the outer circle and turn up small 
snips to form collar, “b”, for the pipe 
to set onto. Knock or melt the bottoms 
out of the cans, slit back on one-end and 
fit over the lower, ‘‘c’’. 


THE PowpER CAN Stove, Fig. 2.— 
Famous from time immemorial among 
the lime-stone quarrymen of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, as the original “Grand- 
daddy” of the “cylindrical stove.” A 
square cut out of one side, near the 
bottom, to act as a door, another in the 
top, about which is built up a clay and 
twig chimney for a few inches, and I’ll 
say it’s some stove. One floated down 
the Mississippi with me as I followed 
the duck flight, years ago, and I have 
never found a cooker on the market 
that could compare to that powder can 
stove of then. 


DRYING FIREWwoop As You NEEp It, 
Fig. 2.—Is the momenteous discovery of 
Charlie Williams, the piscatoral part- 
ner of Dr. G. P. Holden. Now, Chas. 
is in the heating business, so naturally 
he has an eye for such things. All he 
did was to lay the wet wood on a rack 
over the fire, thereby sheltering the fire 
and at the same time drying the wood. 
When a piece was needed, he simply 
hauled down the driest and replaced 
with one containing a bit more damp- 
ness. 

: Harry IRWIN, 

Monticello, N. Y. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Beavers and Beaver Construction 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EAVERS are not as numerous as 

they used to be, but still they can 
be found in some places in small num- 
bers. I had seen several fresh cuttings 
at different times, and a great amount 
of old work, but never as much as I did 
in the middle of November. There is 
a slough not far from where I live, 
which is called Buttermilk Pond. This 
slough seems to be fed only by springs, 
except that some irrigation water runs 
into it; it has a final outlet to the 
Weiser River. It was near this outlet 
that I saw the most beaver work that I 
ever had the privilege of examining. It 
was at the home of a friend that I sug- 
gested we go down on the river, he be- 
ing well acquainted with all the things 
of interest along it. 

While walking along Beaver Creek, 
which empties into the river, our talk 
drifted to the topic of beavers. My 
friend volunteered to show me a beaver 
lodge, to which I readily assented. We 
kept talking and tramping among the 
willows and other trees which border 
the slough. He was leading and I did not 
notice when he climbed to the top of the 
lodge, thinking he would tell me when 
we reached it. He gave me a funny look 
and as I did not yet understand, he told 
me what it was. It was built between 
two clumps of willows on the edge of 
the slough, and was about fifteen feet 
wide by five feet high. My friend in- 
formed me that he had seen beavers 
there in the summer, and on one wil- 
low, a few feet away, was some work 
which was not very old; I do not think 
however that they lived there at the 
time I saw the lodge, they probably 
only used it for their summer home. 

After examining this lodge for a 
while we went on and came to a place 
where a small dam had once Ween, but 
which was now torn out and water was 
running through, we did not stay here 
long, but went on and soon came to a 
place where much work had been going 
on for some time. There was a sort of 
pond here and at one end was the river, 
connected to it by a tiny stream. Across 
this end of the pond a dam was being 
constructed, and was already about one- 
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third of the way across. By the side 
of the pond a number of willows had 
been cut down, but some which were 
cut were still standing, being held up 
by surrounding trees. My friend sug- 
gested that we get these down, so we 
pulled out several and he climbed up 
into one, riding it down. At this place 
the willows, which were felled, were be- 
ing cut up into pieces about two feet 
long. For some reason one piece had 
been eaten in about an inch and started 


ee 





like, I will say that they are only a 
large cousin of the muskrat, being 
about the size of a medium-sized dog. 
Their tail resembles that of a muskrat 
but is more rounded at the tip. The 
beaver is very interesting, and one of 
the most intelligent and industrious of 
animals—one who believes in play and 
rest, but, when necessary, works hard 
to get food and material for his lodge 
and dam. 
LILBURN HALLBERG. 


Beavers make interesting pets 


again about two inches to one side, this 
cut being finished; perhaps the beaver 
made it a rule to get ail of his pieces 


- exactly the same length. 


A trail led from the pond to the place 
just mentioned, past this and under a 
fence, and on to a small grove of balm 
trees. Here a tree, about twenty inches 
in diameter, had been felled, and an- 
other tree, a short distance from this 
one, which was about thirty inches in 
diameter, was eaten about a third of 
the way through. Of these trees I do 
not think they would use anything but 
the limbs, for they could not get the 
larger portions of the trees to the pond, 
and besides they do not have as good 
bark as the limbs. 


For the benefit of those who may not 


have a clear idea of what a beaver looks 


New Brunswick Hunting Oppor- 
tunity 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Might I ask advice from you as to the 
most likely way to find a sport or sports 
to fill an engagement of mine for a 
hunting trip into the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, for two weeks from 
October 15th? 


The country is known as the Cains 
River Country and the camp is reached 
in one day from Fredericton or two 
nights and two days from New York 
City—one night on the train, one night 
at Fredericton. 

In the past several years I have made 
two trips to this country and been ac- 
companied by my wife, and on these 
two trips we have taken out 3 bul] 


moose, 1 caribou, 2 albino deer and 15 
bear. 

I have known the guide for many 
years and can recommend him without 
reservation. The camp is most com- 
fortable and very prettily situated, and 
on returning one can be in Boston for 
breakfast the morning after he breaks 
camp. 

I am prevented from going, owing to 
an accident to one of my fingers, which 
may result in amputation—at any rate 
my doctor will not allow me to go with 
it in its present condition, and as my 
guide has met with many losses and I 
have a real affection for him I want 
him to get a good party. The camp can 
very nicely accommodate a party of four 
and there is another thing in its favor 
—low cost—I think only $4.00 per day 
per guide or cook, or $8 per day for the 
two. W. W. WAGNER, 

Rockport, Mass. 


Another Viewpoint on Vaccinat- 
ing Dogs 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NDER the heading “Vaccinating 
Dogs,” in your July issue, is an 
article by Henry P. Stacy, which I feel 
should not go unanswered. 

Mr. Stacy is evidently a dog lover 
and he writes from that angle only. 
Evidently he is not well informed on 
his subject. I am also a great lover 
of the dog and have been all my life. 
I have also spent thirty-three years in 
public health work and believe I am 
fairly well-informed on the subject of 
rabies in dogs, other animals, and in 
human beings. 

The matter of rabies in dogs is well 
worth any effort a public health official 
may put forth to combat it. 

As a matter of fact, rabies is not a 
rare occurrence, there are many more 
rabid dogs at large than Mr. Stacy 
thinks. 

The reason we do not realize the 
condition better than we do is: First, 
the rabid dog is perhaps most often 
afflicted with the dumb form of rabies, 
can not bite, and hence can only infect 
by handling. Second, a rabid dog al- 
ways dies within five days. Third, 
nowadays any person bitten by a dog, 
even under suspicion, takes the Pasteur 
treatment and averts the _ disease. 
Fourth, the human being is not so sus- 
ceptible to the infection as are animals. 

Only a small proportion of rabid 
dogs come to post mortem examination 
and yet in the past three years, in the 
St. Louis Health Department Labora- 
tory, out of ninety-eight brains exam- 
ined, thirty showed rabies. 

The method of immunization as sug- 
gested, is evidently the Pasteur treat- 
ment, applied to the dog. There is 
nothing strange about the immuniza- 


tion lasting only a year, many im- 
munizations are limited. 

The real question here involved is, 
how practical is the suggestion. Per- 
sonally I do not think it practical. If 
every dog could be so immunized, even 
for a year or two, I would say it should 
be done because it would undoubtedly 
wipe out rabies. 

As a matter of fact this is not, I 
think, possible and I think the best way 
of meeting the problem is rigid collec- 
tion and destruction of all stray un- 
licensed and unmuzzled dogs and the 
impounding of any unmuzzled dog 
found running at large. Unfortunately 
this is not done anywhere that I know 
of but the doing of it would be much 
easier than the attempt to immunize 
all dogs. Mr. Stacy is not a good 
sportsman or he would not, in his 
article, reflect upon the honesty of the 
men engaged in public health work. 
I have the honor to personally know 
practically every Commissioner of 
Health of every large city in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 

They are as fine, as upright and hon- 
est a class of men as can be found 
onywhere. 

If Mr. Stacy doubts this he may be 
convinced by trying to subsidize any one 
of them. 

These men devote their lives to the 
protection of health and life and you 
may be assured that when any one of 
them sponsors a movement he believes 
in it, even if he may be mistaken. To 
question their honesty is in line with 
the idea some men have that every pub- 
lic servant is necessarily dishonest. 


G. A. Gorpon, M. D., St. Louis, Mo 





Tuna at Block Island 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
E NCLOSED is a picture of my two 
best Tuna on the first day they took 
a hook at Block Island this year 
(August 11). 

Their weights were 65 and 58 pounds. 
They were landed on a 24 thread line 
in about 30 minutes each. Four other 
smaller ones were also landed by me 
on the same day. 

In addition, I landed a California 
Marlin, which I am told was the first 
one ever caught at Block Island. He 
was easily hooked while trolling for 
tuna. To land him, however, it was 
necessary to fall back on the swordfish 
harpoon, two gaffs having been lost in 
the attempt. Length was seven foot, 
four inches, and weight eighty-one 
pounds. 

On August 11th there was, I think, 
the best fishing I have seen at Block 
Island in several years. 

G. F. AITKEN, New York City. 


Alaskan Reader Also Defends 
Porky 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
READ with much interest your 
article “In Defense of Porky,” by 
L. V. Shaw, of Clements Port, N. S., 
in your June number of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

Although I am not a resident of Mr. 
Shaw’s city, I am for his idea. Here 
in Alaska it is an unwritten law, that 
unless a person is in need of food, he 
shall not molest the porcupine if he has 
no other means of obtaining it, or, if 
he wishes to kill a porcupine for food, 
very well. But wanton killing of the 
porcupine is strictly against the Alas- 
kan code. The porcupine is practically 
the only animal that one may get with- 
out the use of firearms. As Mr. Shaw 
says, the damage done by the animal is 
very small compared to its value as 
an emergency ration for a person lost 
in the woods. There is no bounty on 
them in Alaska, and I heartily agree 
with Mr. Shaw when he says that the 
bounty should be lifted. Could not a 
petition be gotten up in his state, re- 
questing that the bounty be lifted, and 
stating the reasons therefore? 

I have not been in Alaska long. But 
I was a resident of northern Wiscon- 
sin at one time, and made my first ac- 
quaintance with “Porky” there. There 
are any number of them here in Alaska, 
and in walking through the woods at 
dusk, one encounters many of them, 
any one of which may be easily slain 
with a club. They are _ practically 
harmless, so why kill them unneces- 
sarily? , 

G. R. MacVickeEr, U.S. N., 
Juneau, Alaska. 
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A Home-Made Pistol 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE read your magazine for some 

time and certainly have enjoyed it 
very much. In looking over the vari- 
ous articles, one seldom reads anything 
about small-bore shot-gun pistols. The 
only one I know of is the Marbles 
Game Getter. Like many of the other 
boys who served in the World War 
overseas, I brought back as a souvenir 
one of those large signal pistols which 
were so numerous. Being a machinist, 
I decided to make a shotgun out of it. 

After procuring the necessary ma- 
terial, I made a barrel to fit the orig- 
inal and bored it to use 410 shot shells. 
I fastened it in securely with a knurled 
tape nut at the muzzle and made a 
longer extractor to reach the small 
shell. The barrel is only 9% inches 
long, which changed my opinion that 
a barrel must be long to hold the 
charge together and give it penetra- 
tion. 

I have killed running jack rabbits, 
squirrels, pigeons on the wing at 30 to 
40 steps, with as much accuracy as 
guns of larger bore and longer barrels 
using 7%c. shot. It also shoots with 
fair accuracy with ball cartridge. I 
have not given it any test for pattern, 
etc., but it seems to shoot as close as 
the usual small bore gun. One objec- 
tion is its weight, which isn’t neces- 
sary as there is so little recoil. Later 
on I am going to build another one 
lighter. After using it for some time, 
I let my father have it for about a 
year to shoot rats with. He would 
drive his car so the lights would shine 
between the grainaries, then sit in the 
car and shoot them as they came out, 
and it meant sure death for Mr. Rat. 
A number of my friends have used it, 
with the result they either want to 
buy or trade for it. But I intend to 
keep it for a souvenir and for my own 
use. 

I would like to see in your magazine 
other experiments along similar lines. 
If interested, will pattern it and send 
the results. 

CARL C. CHASE, 

Augusta Browntown Sta., Kansas. 


That Bass Fishing Trip 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
H AVING lived three years on Forest 

Lake and caught all kinds of fish 
that pertain to this body of water with 
comparative ease, that is, northern 
pike and bass of the larger variety, I 
turned my attention to the walleyed 
pike. An extremely elusive fish to con- 
nect with, I camped on Mr. Pike’s trail 
until I had about given up all hopes 
of ever making a pike fisherman. Go- 
ing out several times a week and per- 
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haps getting one or two which would 
be the limit, always tempting them 
with nice three-inch shiners by still 
fishing, somehow they just were not 
in that spot or did not want anything 
to do with me. 

One day in taking a stroll down 
towards the lake, I hailed Walter Wil- 
son, who is as good a bass fisherman 
as ever cast a bait in this lake (and 
there surely are a lot of fishermen 
here), and asked if he was going out 
that day; he informed me he was, so 
I asked him why not go out together. 
Mr. Wilson doesn’t very often go out 
with anybody, preferring to go alone. 
He informed me he was going to fish 
for bass and made the remark to me 
that I would not fish anything but 
pike, not a very good invitation to go 
along; but saying I thought I might 
be able to catch a bass, he consented to 
make it a trip. 

Getting our rods and reels and also 
a long cane pole apiece, together with 
small frogs for bait, we soon landed 
on the fishing grounds. 

Starting out with the long cane poles 
(for we couldn’t use the casting out- 
fit), we tried the rushes most thor- 
oughly, but Mr. Bass was not there. 
Then we gave the deep underwater 
weeds a good tryout. No success. 
Then Mr. Wilson said they must be out 
in deep water on the rocky bars, so out 
there we went. The water was too 
deep for our cane poles so we changed 
to rod and reel with a heavy sinker to 
keep our bait near bottom. 

We hadn’t quite got off the bar 
where it drops into the mud when 
Mr. Wilson got a strike. He said, 
“Well, I guess we have them located,” 
and put his float out to mark the spot. 
He proceeded to land his fish which 
proved to be a bass of about 2% lbs. 
weight, and was to be the end of our 
bass fishing for the day, as the en- 
closed photo shows. 

Turning from the mud bottom back 
again on the bar, to our surprise we 





each had a hard strike at the same 
time. 

I didn’t know at the time just what 
kind of a fish struck my bait, but I 
think Mr. Wilson did. I lost mine but 
Mr. Wilson landed his, and it proved 
to be a nine-pound wall-eyed pike. 

From then on it was bait, reel in 
and sometimes land one, as we didn’t 
have a landing net along, which is a 
very necessary article. 

We stayed with the game until we 
had hooked thirteen and landed only 
five, but it was just as much fun tak- 
ing five as though we had landed all 
thirteen of them. The fish weighed 
from six to nine pounds apiece. 

In a few days we made another trip 
which gave us material for the en- 
closed photo. The ten largest weigh 
from seven to eleven and one-quarter 


pounds. The bluest day I ever saw 
was when Mr. Wilson asked me to 
make another trip with him just 


shortly afterwards and I had to work. 
For a partner that day, Mr. Wilson 
took his wife, and when they reached 
the fishing ground there were eight 
boats already there. 

Mrs. Wilson took quite a few right 
out from under some of the other 
boats and they were not able to get 
even a strike. 

This day, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson went 
home with nine, the largest average- 
size catch of the season, total weight 
78 pounds. 

For an all-round fighting fish, give 
me an eight or ten-pound wall-eyed . 
pike in preference to bass or northern 
pike. 

This fish is a hard fighter and while 
not as spectacular as the bass or pick- 
erel is never the less gamy and full 
of courage. Wall eyes usually swim 


deep, prefering to keep to large pools. 
They are sometimes called pike perch 
and in the north , Doré. 
FRANK HOWES, 
Forest Lake, Minn. 
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Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 

cords attached to each end 
= so it may be pulled through 

the bore of the rifle. De- 

signed for field use. $1.00. 

State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gaugeor caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 








The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, Knives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog an prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Anti-Rust Rope 
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Large Mackinac Trout 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

A few days ago I read an item in 
the San Francisco Bulletin about a 
large mackinac trout caught at Lake 
Tahoe by a seven year old Indian boy. 
The story of the fish was brought back 
to Sacramento by Mr. B. E. Gaddis, an 
attorney of that city. I wrote Mr. Gad- 
dis, requesting information and a pic- 
ture of the catch, which he kindly 
furnished. 


The enclosed photo of “McGinty” 
Johnson, the Indian boy, and his 31 
lb. mackinaw trout, was taken by Mr. 
Gaddis at Young Brothers’ Resort, 
Bijou, Lake Tahoe, California, on the 
morning of July 26th last. 


The boy and his father were trolling 
from a boat, with a copper line and 
live minnow, when the fish was hooked. 
The boy played it very well until it 
came to landing his prize in the boat, 
when he had to yell for assistance from 
his father. The fish, when taken from 
the water, was longer than the boy 
who hooked it, and is said by “old 
timers” to be the largest taken from 
Lake Tahoe since 1888. 

I am also enclosing a clipping in 
reference to the opening of the deer 
season here. The introduction of red 
shirts and hats, as part of the hunter’s 
costume, to cut down the number of 
accidents and fatalities, is quite a nov- 
elty. One hunter told me the costume 
was a huge success as far as its intent 
was concerned, but he met up with a 
rather unfriendly bull, and was im- 
mediately put to rout. 

No doubt the above, together with the 
photo, will be of interest to the readers 
of FOREST AND STREAM. 

Howarp SLATEN, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Tt will identify you. 


An Appeal to Hunters 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE often wondered whether the 
hunter has ever dreamed that the 
success of the racing and homing pigeon 
sport depends to a large extent upon 
his sportsmanship. Ofttimes our birds 
come home several days late due to the 
fact that their bodies and wings are 
badly mutilated by’ some forgetful 
shooter. Sometimes the failure of some 
particular pigeon to arrive home means 
failure for some young sportsman, who 
perhaps was looking forward to this 
pigeon. In a good many cases some 
of our best pigeons never return to 
their lofts and we wonder whether they 
met with some accident or with shot 
from the gun of some unsportsmanlike 
hunter. How often you will hear some 
fancier say, “I would have gladly lost 
my whole stock in place of my “Won- 
der Boy,” “Polly Face” or my “White 
Flier,” or whatever the case may be, 
indicating one supreme fact which is 
that the homing man is always keenly 
interested in some individual pigeon 
that has proven itself. 


Personally I don’t think that saga- 
cious hunters or sportsmen ever shoot 
at our birds intentionally, although I 
imagine there is a slight possibility of 
the hunter mistaking our precious birds 
for wild pigeons, as we sometimes liber- 
ate as high as 10,000 pigeons at one 
time. Another interesting, but sad 
point, is that the temptation (after a 
fruitless day in the woods) is so great 
that when a swarm of birds, homeward 
bound, pass by, a “pot shot” seems justi- 
fiable. It, at least, satisfies their de- 
sire to bring home the “bacon.” But 
my dear friends and brother sports- 
men, let me relate a short story of a 
young novice in flying racing pigeons. 

It was around the second Sunday of 
May when a young, clean-cut lad, about 
eighteen years old, walked in my yard 
to look at my loft. He told me of the 
hard luck that he had in breeding and 
also losing quite a number of young- 
sters off the board. He also told me of 
his two years’ experience and all of the 
bad results that he was obtaining from 
his birds. I took him around the place, 
showed him my breeders, youngsters 
and stock birds and all of which seemed 
to please him immensely. 


After we talked about two hours on 
the subjects of breeding, feeding and 
training he finally suggested that I sell 
him two youngsters that he took a 
liking to. Before he left 1 made him a 
present of the two birds, as I rarely sell 
any. He thanked me most heartily for 
the birds and left in the highest of 
spirits. I never heard from this young 
pigeon “Mike” (excuse the slang ex- 
pression) until it was time for club 
training, about the second Sunday in 
August. He asked me in a gentleman- 
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“Climax Selexset Loads” 


wins US Prize-Name Contest 


Climax Selexset Loads 


Powder 


ed Shot 
Dr. | Gr.| (Ounces) 


12 Gauge 
254" Shell 
I 


22 
24 I 


24 114 
24 1% 
26 1% 
28 1% 
16 Gauge 
2% 6” Shell 
20 I 
24 I 
20 Gauge 
2%” Shell 
2% | 18 7g 
*2% | 20 I 
*Furnished only in 234” shell. 


Shot Sizes 


Drop: 6, 8, 10 

Drop: 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 10 
hore 4, 6,7, 73%4,8,9 

Chilled: 6, 734, 8,9 

Chilled: 7% 

Drop: 4, 5,6 

Chilled: 4, 5, 6,7% 

Chilled: 2, 4, 5,6 


{ Drop: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Chilled: 6, 7%4, 8,9 
Chilled: 4, 5, 6, 734 


{ Drop: 6,7,8,9, 10 
Chilled: 6, 734, 8,9 
Chilled: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7% 


Shooter has choice of powders as follows: Bulk powders (loaded in 
drams); Du Pont, Dead Shot, Hercules E. C., Schulze; Dense powders 
(loaded in grains) Ballistite, Infallible. 


Hew Climax Selexset Loads Meet 
All Shooting Needs 


Turkey, Geese, 
Large Ducks 


12 Gauge, 3% dr. (28 gr.) 1% oz. 
Noss 25/455 = é Chilled 

16 Gauge, 24 gr., 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 ai OG Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) I oz. 
Nos. 2, 4, 5,6 and ay, Chilled 


Rabbits, Squirrels, 
- Doves 


12 Gauge,3 dr. (24 gr.) 114 02. 
Nos. 4, 6, 7, 734 and 8 Drop 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1% oz. 
Nos. 6, 7% and 8 Chilled 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 er.) 1 02z. 
Nos. 4, 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 

os. 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 6 and 8 Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 6 and 8 Chilled 


Reed, Rail and 
Shore Birds 


12 Gauge, 234 dr. (22 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 6, 8 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) 7% oz. 
Nos, 8,9 and 10 Drop 


Other Ducks, Grouse, 
Hawks and Crows 


12 Gauge, 314 dr. (26 gr.) 1% 02. 
Nos. 4 and 6 Drop 

12 Gauge, 314 dr. (26 gr.) 114 oz. 
Nos. 4, 6 and 7% Chilled 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) I oz. 
No. 6 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 6 and 7% Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
No. 6 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2, dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 6 and 7% Chilled 


Quail, Snipe, 
Woodcock 


12 Gauge, 3 dr. _ (24 gr.) 1% 02. 
Nos. 8 and 9 Drop 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1402. 
Nos. 714, 8 and 9 Chilled 

12 Gauge, 3dr. (24 er.)1 oz. 
Nos. 8 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.)I oz. 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 02. 
Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %%oz. 
Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 


Trap Loads 


12 Gauge, 3 dr. 


(24 er.) 114 o2- 
No. 724 Chilled : 
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50,000 names submitted for 
selected group of shot-shells 
that meet all shooting needs 


ype first pies in the US Prize-Name Contest goes to 
Mr. Joe H. Boothe, General Agent, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Co., Sweetwater, Texas. The name submitted by 
Mr. Boothe — Climax Selexset Loads — was chosen as best 
expressing (1) that this is a group or family of shells, (2) that 
this group or family has merit, (3) that this group or family 
is a preferred list, selected by shooters themselves. 


More than fifty thousand names were entered in the con- 
test — an indication not only of the popularity of the con- 
test but of the popularity of the Climax Selexset Loads. 
Shooters everywhere seem to agree that these loads are 
worthy of a special designation — a name that makes them 
stand out as a specially selected group. 


The complete list of prize-winners is given below. To the 
winners, in true good sportsmanship, we extend our con- 
gratulations, and to all other contestants our sincere thanks 
for their interest in helping us pick a name for the group of 
Climax loads that are preferred by shooters generally. 


tst Prize: Parker Gun in Shooting Case 
Joe H. Boothe, General Agent, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co., 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


Frank Kachelhoffer, Ackley, Ia. 

Karl Braasch, 

1216 No. 7th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Pipes rice 16th ool Prizes: Case of 500 Climax 
and Prize: Fox Gun ells 

E. C. Bacon, J. F. Giddens, 

50534 Main St., Medina, N. Y. Morehead City, N. C. 


tok OL th G C. F. Newpher, 
da or ia ns 3220 Warrington St., Cleveland, 


2800 San Pedro St., Austin, Texas. Ohio. 


Pat Pugh, 
4th Prize: Ithaca Gun 200 No. Maple St., Albuquerque, 
R. F. Parkinson, N. M. 


306 South Beveridge St., 
Carbondale, III. 


sth Prize: Baker Gun 


Frank L. Bailey, 
17 Court St., Plymouth, Mass. 


A. L. Culpeper, Carlsbad, N. M. 
Wm. N. Gridley, Candor, N. Y 
C. J. Walsh, 
Box 463, Conneaut, Ohio. 
C. T. Simousek, 
: 5400 So. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, 
6th and 7th Prizes: Savage Repeating Ill. 

Shotgun 
F. A. Hosie, Byron, Calif. 
J. R. Montgomery, 


I. G. Jackson, Danville, Ky. 
Dr. M. E. Triplett, 
407 Moyle Bldg., Augusta, Kans. 
Baltusrol Way, Short Hills, N. J. Clyde M. Bennett, 
8th to r1th Prizes: Stevens Repeating 122 Gross Court, Lansing, Mich. 
Shotgun _ M.E. Avant, 


A. M. Schnetzler, 
3006 Daisy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. H. Lindsay, Lake View, "Iowa. 
oer K. McConnell, 
BoD Noi, Delhi, Ontario, 
F Gahaaa: 
Martin Sipe, 
635 Ridge Ave., York, Pa. 
roth to 15th Prizes: Lefever Shotgun 
Dr. J. L. Corbett, 
Farmers National Bank Bldg., 
Pekin, Il. 
H. B. Webster, 
323 North Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Whether or not you won a prize in the contest, you can still 
win plenty of trophies both in the field and at the traps with 
the Climax Selexset Loads. The popular choice of shooters, 
these select loads chamber and eject easily; they are water- 
proof; they possess power in abundance; they pattern uni- 
formly; and they give good penetration. Furthermore, they 


Tennessee Colony, Tex. 

Robert J. Crane, 

70 Saratoga Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
W. K. Pike, Blanton, Fla. 

B. MacDonald, 

1817 E. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
Frederick Perrin, 

Waverly, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Joseph Wright, 

2108 Church St., Greenville, Texas. 
G. W. Fuller, Albany, Oregon. 
W. O. Kiser, Lexington, Ky. 

W. L. Bumpas, Duncan, Okla. 
Palmer Ice, Fairmount, Ind. 


are wadded with Cork- Tex, insuring a smooth load. 


Try backing your skill with the Climax Selexset Loads. You 


will find the right load for bird or trap in the table opposite. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


It will identify you, 


Russells 
lke Walton’ 


HERE the pavement ends”’ 

is where Russell’s ‘Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 
The “never rip” seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 


of bad going. Flexible soles of wear- 
beating Maple Pac leather give four lay- 


ers of leather between the foot and the 


ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B. C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive days. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 

If he can not, write for our catalog, e 
select the style and size you want and 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN co. 
910 Wisconsin St., Testes Wis. } 2 





Poubie Action, Solid Frame, 
Swing Out Cylinder 


REVOLVER 


Absolute perfect safe- 
ty because the cylin- 
der and barrel have 
double locking devices. 
Easy to handle—sure fire— 


never misses. Best _ blue 

steel. None better made. 
$35.00 value. Special sacri- $35 
fice pices 

.29, or ..38 Cal uses otetes 25 value 


AY ON DELIVE 
z PLUS “DELIVERY SEND ‘NO MONEY 
Brand new, latest model. Use standard ammunition 
ATTS TRADING CO. 
{1 Warren St., Desk 559 New York 





———————————————— 
Six Color Combinations Fhe Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 

$1.25 ent fish in actual colors. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Each 910 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon max 





eddon 













like manner if I would send a few of 
his birds to the fifty and seventy-five 
mile training stations, as he wanted to 
test out his birds before he joined some 
club and went to considerable expense. 
So on the fifty-mile training-shipping 
night he brought over ten pigeons, two 
of which were those that I gave him. 
On the following day, which was Sun- 
day (and a beautiful day it was), this 
young novice came running around the 
house, highly enthusiastic. It was now 
ten o’clock and he had all of his birds 
home, which were liberated at seven 
o’clock. 

He was all smiles as he compared 
his time with mine, and was a close sec- 
ond. On the seventy-five mile training 
he was back and forth all day because 
I was missing two and he had all of his 
birds home. As his first bird beat mine 
(by about two minutes) you could not 
hold this chap. He proudly protruded 
his chest and asked if I would make 
arrangements for him to join the club 
to which I belong, namely the Long 
Island Homing Club. The first race 
was the following Sunday, the 100 mile 
race, and he asked me if I would ship 
his birds. As it it against the rules 
to ship birds which belong outside the 
club, I was permitted to ship the two 
which I gave him, because they were 
branded with my brands. 

Sunday morning came, a_ sullen, 
dreary day, that rosy fingered Sunday 
morning which played such a prominent 
part in our 50 and 75 mile training sta- 
tions, was missing. Nothing but a low 
fog hung over the city. From 6 o’clock 
in the morning until 12 o’clock noon 
this young novice telephoned, sent mes- 
sengers around and finally came over 
himself inquiring as to whether any of 
my birds were home. (The birds were 
liberated at 7.30 on this day. The 
young lad, still in high hopes, sat a full 
hour waiting for some sign of the birds, 
when he suddenly spied a pigeon mak; 
ing for my loft. He was all excited as 
he watched me time the bird in, which 
consists of taking a rubber counter 
mark off their leg and putting it in the 
clock, starting the clock. 

I went to the club with my clock and 
the novice went home to see whether 
any of his birds were home. It was 
about 6 o’clock when I returned from 
the club and was sitting in the yard but 
a short time when a sullen, demure 
young chap walked into the yard, that 
familiar smile gone, and his spirit 
seemed to be broken. The pigeon which 
he cherished most came home, only to 
drop dead on top of his coop. He had 
brought the bird with him and we care- 
fully examined it, finding numerous gun 
shot wounds in its breast. I tried to 
explain to this young sportsman that 
such incidents are to be expected. Un- 
consciously he brushed aside a tear, 
and in a choking voice bid me good- 


night. Meeting the chap about 6 months 
later he infomed me that he gave up 
his birds. 

Perhaps if the person who shot that 
pigeon realized the injury that he had 
done, he would gladly give anything for 
the return of that young man’s sport- 
ing spirit. 

As it is very rare that a man can 
live with a broken neck, so it is with 
a sportsman; how can the racing and 
homing pigeon sport live with so many 
broken or irritated spirits of its mem- 
bers because of the shooting of their 
pigeons. 

We are trying to encourage the sport, 
and with the aid of the man who 
handles a gun we could accomplish won- 
ders. So may I ask you, true sports- 
men, please speak and tell your friends 
and brother sportsmen to refrain from 
carrying home our dearly paid for 
pigeons in place of the “Bacon.” 

Member of the Long Island Homing 
Club. 

JOHN J. MUNSTER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Michigan Muskies 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AR LAKE in the northwest part of 
Manistee Co., Michigan, has long 
been famous for the big muskies. A 
natural breeding and feeding ground, 
the red man had his planting grounds 
on the shore of this lake and were ex- 
pert fishermen before the white man 
came. I have been in this region 57 
years and have had my share of fish- 
ing and hunting. The spring of 1899 
while spearing, I struck a muskie that 
would weigh well over 100 lbs., but lost 
him. The largest I ever helped get out 
was 42 lbs. An Indian  spearing 
through the ice in the early ’70s took 
cone out that weighed 72 lbs. 
A fine village of 600 souls and good 
farms surround Bar Lake now. But 
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Remember— 
It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 
within the reach of Everybody 
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ING matter what you think now—or what 
anybody has told you—about outboard 
motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the 
Johnson Outboard Motor. 


Arideinthe boat will setthe Johnson Motorapart 
from all other outboard motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, 
powerful-sounding purr, the feeling of perfectly 
controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, “warped” 
into the dock, started in any direction, throttled 
down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You'll see why the Johnson is the one outboard 
motor that gets you where you want to go and 
brings you back— 


The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled car- 
buretor that supplies a perfect firing mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, 
the Quick-Action 
Magneto—Johnson 
designed—that 
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shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoy- 
ance and weight of batteries, the exclusive 
automatic tilting device and friction clutch 
drive that really protect against underwater 
obstructions and will propel a boat wherever 
it will float. 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor 
that you can attach to any type boat or canoe 
without altering the boat. 


It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a 
rowboat along at from 7 to 9 miles per hour or 
acanoe at 10to12. And all this power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built 
but the lightest per horse power as proved by 
any standard scales. 

A ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show you 
why water enthusiasts bought more Johnson 
Motors last year than any other make. 


If you don’t know the name of the nearest Johnson 
dealer write for our free catalog and we will tell 
you who he is. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co,, Inc, 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


ohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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REVOLVER. cal. 33 = a 
ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swingout —= 
cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW Superior to foreign 
made imitations. Price $18.45. Web 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
Todp8' 4)\Cents. ee 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U.S. Army caliber 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. 
Weight, 8 pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 
inches. Turned down bolt handle. Special price, 
$10.45. Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web 
eart. Belt, 40 cents. Reference catalog, 372 pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2centstamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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BIASCUPE 


Six-power Pocket Binocular for all 
sportsmen, naturalists, etc. See game 
from afar. 
$5 and $7 at dealers. Direct, add 25c. 
Money-back guarantee. Circulars free. 
Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 
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Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 

details covering names of your 

poate EL CopecuuS customers. 
Ss and prices are given on 
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& thécesnes of different Mailing Lists, 
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Gould Co sii: St. Louis 
BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all! in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 






Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 


part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you yvedr after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 





66 99 
GETS-EM oF 9 IN. 
; WHEN ALCOTHERS WEEDLESS 3O0¢ 
ASK IPLAIN.......... 2S ¢€ 
ree YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


<4 PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
PAT. OFF. py CHas.H. Starr. PRESCOTT» WIS.,. 
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its reputation for muskies is still good 
as the picture and the following story 
of their capture will show. 

Mr. Gainer, a veteran angler says, 
“About 8 A. M. I took my oars, casting 
rod, tackle and bait and went down to 
the boat only 80 rods from my house. 
A slight wind, hazy sky and the signs 
of the Zodiac about right, I felt pretty 
sure of success. I first tied on a No. 4 
skinner spoon and soon had two pickerel 
in the boat about four or five pounds 
each and getting over the muskie 
grounds—they have beds of their own 
now—I took the hooks off the spoon 
and put it ahead of a 15 hook Green 
Dowagiac—as you’ve got to show a 
muskie something worth while. Well, 
I made one cast and Mr. Big Fellow had 
it. He broke water three times. The 
first break he cleared fully 16 feet free 
of the water, the longest break I ever 
saw, and the fight was on. There was 
good lively work for ten minutes and I 
had him alongside the boat, where I 
got the “Strangler Lewis” hold in his 
eyes; give me the thumb ana finger 
hold, I never use the gaff or net. Once 
aboard the boat I hit ’em over the head 
with a ten inch pair of plyers carried 
in the tackle box and they lay still. This 
is the humane way. I was only out 
about an hour on this trip. 

After dinner I took my friends along 
and we were out a couple of hours and 
two took more big muskies on the same 
bait. In the evening we took the women 
out and hooked a pickerel which put up 
a stiff fight before I could get my eye 
hold on him. He threw pails of water 
all over the women and had them 
screaming with fright. This fish was 
caught on the same bait and weighed 
13%, lbs. My only regret is that I did 
not fish longer that day, but it was 
quite a day after all. 

I take my own pictures. 

M. W. Matteson, Arcadia, Mich. 


The Good Long Bow and Cloth- 
yard Shaft 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
[ WAS very much interested in Mr. 

Stemmler’s article on archery in the 
August issue of your magazine. And 
his reference to the Thompson brothers 
calls to mind the series of articles, 
written by the elder, and published in 
Scribner’s Monthly. 

It must now be nearing fifty years 
since those articles appeared, and yet, 
such an impression did they have upon 
my youthful mind, that I remember, 
word for word, much of their contents, 
though I have never seen one of the 
articles from that day to this. The in- 
itial article began: “So long as the moon 
returns in heaven a bent, beautiful bow, 
so long will the fascination of archery 
keep hold of the hearts of men.” 

And in an insert was a verse of an 
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old English hunting song: “Cheerily 
blow the bugle horn in the cool Sep- 
tember morn; wax the cord and bend 
the bow, loose the hounds and let them 
go.” What a queer thing, and how 
wonderful in its workings is this head- 
piece of ours! 

Certainly Mr. Thompson was right. 
And it must be that in the case of very 
many of us, we must have had grand- 
sires who drew long bows at the battle 
of Hastings, for there is in us an in-. 
herent love for the bow which nothing 
can quite dispel. I have a friend of 
many, many years standing—a little 
double Parker—bought with the first 
$100 I ever earned, but the bang of the 
gun has never sounded as sweet in my 
ears as the twang of the bow. 

A couple of winters ago some prowl- 
ing dog dragged an old beef head around 
to my place, and do you know I sawed 
off the horns and laid them away, be- 
cause they were just ideal for bow- 
tips? For Mr. Stemmler was right in 
saying half the fun is in manufacturing 
your own weapons. 

This is the age of machinery; and the 
wonderful guns of the present day, in 
combination with the automobile, may 
result in fuller game-bags for a time, 
but in the end it will result in the prac- 
tical extinction of game. But could we 
go back to the “stone age” for our 
sporting weapons, game would become 
nearly as plentiful as in the days of the 
early settlers. 

And T’ll warrant that no man who 
ever shot a moose, elk or grizzly with 
a 30-40, ever derived one-half the thrill 
that Maurice Thompson did the time he 
brought down that wild turkey on the 
Indian River. HARVEY LOSEE, 

Red Hook, N. Y. 


(Many readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM will recall the charming articles 
by Will and Maurice Thompson appear- 
ing in this journal in years past. These 
brothers spent much time in the Flor- 
idan swamps studying wild life and 
hunting with the bow. At the present 
time a small group of western archers, 
headed by Dr. Saxton Pope and Arthur 
Young have done much to stimulate a 
revival of this robust sport.—Editors.) 


Banditry Put Down by Straight 
Shooting 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ON July 7th a lone bank bandit at- 
tempted to hold up this institution 
but was unsuccessful because one man 
got loose whom he had tied up in a back 
room and raised an alarm, thereby 
scaring the bandit’s partners away. 
The hold-up tried to make his escape 
but was wounded and captured by a 
posse from town. Put us down in favor 
of keeping the public armed to protect 
itself. C. H. DAHL, 
Hooper, Nebraska. 
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YOUR ae your oe — bes 
your Sport Twin! Think 
what that speedy little boat- 
motor adds to water outings. 
Long jaunts, without tedious 
oarwork — and better fishing at 
the end of them. Picnics. Bath- 
ing parties. Distance no obstacle. 


OT hose Sport Twin Features are NEW: 


Evinrude-Zenith Carburetor, true auto type, throttles and 
accelerates smoothly without a “miss”, and saves fuel. Im- 
proved Fly wheel Magneto— instant starting and amazing 
performance. Safety Reverse, automatic, at a lift of the tiller. Safety 
Tilt-Up—snags, shallows and beaching can’t in- 
jure motor. Can be locked for starting. But best 
of all Sport Twin features is its absolute reliabil- 
ity. Back of this great little 40-lb. twin is 15 years 
of Evinrude success—the best possible guaranty! 


Examine this motor at your dealer’s. Handsome catalog free 
—write us for it. (Also write for Folder on Evinrude BOATS). 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 244 Evinrude Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Distributors: 


115 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calit. 
259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore, 






EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

















: Name —--—_—— : 
: 244 Evinrude Building eae : 
: Milwaukee, Wisconsin SUReeELA diced % : 
: Gentlemen: F 
: Send me your latest, illustrated catalog. Town - : a —___—__— rete 
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RS. PETER SCHUTT won the 


Ladies’ Amateur Champion- 
ship of Florida this year with an 
Ithaca. 


The Schutts run a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing resort at Naples, 
Florida, and shoot Ithacas 
because Ithaca lock speed, im- 
proves their shooting. 
Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Send for free catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 25 Ithaca. N. Y. 

















BINOCULARS DOWN! 


9 Power Glass only $5.00 


Write now for particulars about 
this remarkable $5.00 binocular 
and dozens of others—6 to 24 
power. We take advantage of 
foreign exchange; you get benefit. 
Example: 10-power French Prism 
glass, built to sell for $45, now 
$27, while they last. 


SPECIAL— 8, 10 and 12 


Powers in One Instrument 


Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘change- 
able’? binocular. Last word in 
optical science. Used by professional hunters, naturalists, 
etc. A superb instrument. Beats $100 glasses. Only $79. 


FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses 


A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide choice 
opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, magnifiers, ete. 


Write America’s Leading Binocular House 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 710, Elmira, N. Y. 





Smith’s Ideal Hunting Shoes 


M. A. SMITH’S SONS 


Manufacturers 


600 N. 13TH ST., 


From your dealer or direct 


PHILA., PA. 









on Gallon of Gasoline 


=4 We guarantee all other cars nearly double 
BX present mileage, power and flexibility. 
M odels for any car, truck, tractor, marine 
or stationary engine. Makes old cars bet- 
ter than new. Sce our mileage guarantees. 
Sip fica rae i i. | Dodge... .28 mi. 
...30 mi, | Overland... .32 mi. | Oakland, .24 mi, 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 32° °@ 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any weather without priming or heating—No jerking 
or choking. Agents Wanted. 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1298 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S, A 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition 
Concluding Chapter 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


HE only thing necessary to do, 

in order to make a perfect score, 

is to press the trigger at the 
right time. Now do not take this state- 
ment too seriously, as its purpose is 
principally to provoke a laugh. But 
you will find there is no joke about it, 
when it comes to performing the stunt, 
and it has always seemed strange to me 
that so few have ever become proficient 
enough to do it. Any one can hold a 
gun so the sight will be on the target 
occasionally, but the hard thing to do, 
is to press the trigger when the sight 
is there. The only reason I can give 
for this is, that the mind, eye, and the 
finger do not all function at the same 
time. Your eye tells you the sight 
is on the target, the mind conveys the 
fact to the finger, and the finger being 
slower than either, there is a fractional 
part of time, before the explosion takes 
place, and the bullet has left the gun. 
Sometimes it is possible to hold the gun 
in perfect alignment with the target, 
during this space of time, but too often 
it happens that the gun has moved, and 
a poor shot is the result. 

I have written the above principally 
as an introduction to the main issue, 
which is to try to show how to over- 
come, as far as possible, this irregular 
working of the shooting system. I have 
always noticed that the careful, slow 
moving men, with the same practice, 
will generally make the most even 
scores, but there will be exceptions to 
this rule, so I think it is best to assume 
that all men have the same chance to 
become experts. If, however, you are 
inclined to be nervous and shaky, I ad- 
vise that you go through the act of 
shooting, 10 or 15 times, without load- 
ing the gun, using the same caution in 
holding, and pressing the trigger. This 
we calm you down, and eventually, help 
to overcome it. To be able to hold a gun 
steady, requires practice, but unless you 
are able to do it, your scores will be 


It will walentify you. 


likely to be up one day, and down the 
next. First adopt the best system of 
holding your gun, and then stick to it at 
all times, making a practice to always 
do your best, and then your best will - 
improve. If you get too tired holding the 
gun, take it down and rest, once, twice, 
or a dozen times, rather than to allow 
yourself to become careless enough to 
make a wild shot. The principle to fol- 
low, is to be careful, systematic, and 
thorough, and always keep your mind 
on the finger pressure, and let your eye 
take care of the sights. 


ND now in speaking of the finger 

pressure, brings us to the vital point 
of this issue. Every man has his own 
individual way of doing things, but this 
does not really prove, that there is more 
than one right way, and I do not be- 
lieve there is but one right way of pull- 
ing the trigger, in target work. I have 
never favored the set trigger, and hav- 
ing had but very little experience, I will 
not discuss it, only to say, that I think 
it too dangerous to use. The other pull 
I will describe as the hard pull, and it 
makes no difference to what degree, the 
rule I give will apply the same. First 
press the trigger into neutral, “using 
the auto term,” which means in this 
case, as near the jumping off point, as 
it is safe to hold it, and do not allow it 
to go back, but hold it to that point, 
with a firm steady pressure, using the 
first joint of the finger. Now, as I 
have previously stated, let the eye take 
care of the sights, but keep your mind 
on this finger pressure, and every time 
the sights come in alignment with the 
target, give the trigger a little extra 
pressure, but not with any certainty of 
tripping it. Always holding the trigger 
to the point you have pressed it, and 
with a little extra pressure every time 
the sights touch the target, you will 
find you will trip it, without a squint or 
a flinch. With practice, you will find 
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Serviceable 
Hunting Clothes 


Special, closely woven, 
rain-proofed cloth, double at 
all exposed parts, keeps you 
warm and dry regardless of 
the weather. 

So strong, it resists the 
season. Yet it’s soft, pliable, 
hardest wear, season after 
comfortable. 


Garments correctly de- 
signed. Free and easy to 
every action. Liberal pocket 


room. Handy, convenient 
features. 

You'll enjoy a Duxbak 
Outfit. 


Write for 1924 Style Book, 
showing all models. 


Utica-Duxbak ‘Corporation 


10 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 


Established 1904 
Distributors for Red Top Socks 





Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 
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SPORT MAN UAL 


We have 


: just com- 
Hetad anew Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 

figures and data on fire-arms, am- 

munition, hunting equipment and 
outdoor accessories. 

This book contains information on ballis- 
tics and trajectory of fire-arms, hints on 
how to keep the sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in good condition, suggestions on what to 
take along on any kind of outdoor trip, par- 
ticulars of all kinds of outdoor equipment, 

and prices for this equipment 
which are surprisingly 
reasonable. 


Write for this book 
today. Itis FREE 
We are headquarters 
for sportsmen’s equip- 
ment. We carry only 
the best lines, which f 
we sell at the 
64 most moderate 
P. von Frantzius 
- 608 Diversey Parkway, D-F 10, Chicago, Ill. 


prices. 


By request of many Middle-western expert short-rod bait- 
casters, there is now being made a new line of weighted 
earved and painted to be ready for early spring 
made in one piece, 


lures, 
that will prove of permanent value, 
to last several seasons. 
NEW NATURE RED-FIN ROACH. 
NEW yet: SILVER SHINER. 4 inches long 
E LITTLE Cay acca 5 inches long 
ATURE CRAWFISH. 4 inches long 
Price, $1.50 


4 inches long 


182 ye 32 EACH 
T EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR . 





BIG PERCH & PICKE REL WITH HOOKS SUITED TO EACH FISH 


A limited supply of each size of frog will be available 


this fall. 


Guarantee goes with the sale of every one. If you don’t 
like it, return it. Get your money back prompt. 

Attach line to eye of barrel swivel, which connects the 
treble hook. After being cast allow the frog to sink, then 
reel in at reasonable rate with short jerks of rod, which 
makes it dive down at the same time to more rapidly wag 


its hindquarters, 
the water. 
Address: LOUIS ith Sod 217 diay ave 
fter October 1, 19 
Address: 


LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N:; Y: 
DAVIS “MAXIMIN” GUNS 
Something Maximum results 


with a Mini- 






Every Gun is Tested 


Modern smokeless powder makesit possible to get sponds 
results, in Pattern, Range and Penetration, with a 

gauge ve inch barrel Gun cr a 16-22 and a 20-20, if Gun ig 
built and choked properly. We have solved the problem. 
The Davis Maximin Gun is unexcelled for brush shooting 
and will also give a good account of itself on fox and 
ducks, at 50 to 60 yards. At 30 yardsit patterns about the 


same as a full chok e of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Get a 
“MAXIMIN GUN” and note the ease with which you can 
bag your limit of Woodcock, Quail and Partridge. For 


further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. 0S 10,90 Chambers St., New York City 


I — 


Get Our 
Catalogu: 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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giving a most uncanny lifelike motion in 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





this method will not only enable you 
to make better scores, but they will 
run more even. There is one thing 
more that can be said in favor of this 
method of tripping a gun. We will re- 
view what I have previously said, about 
the fractional part of time it takes for 
every thing to function before the bul- 
let leaves the gun, and you will readily 
see that this space of time should be 
made as short as possible, and as the 
action of the trigger takes up the most 
of it, this method has a great advan- 
tage over holding the finger farther 
away from the tripping point. 

It sometimes happens that the bore 
of the gun will become so thoroughly 
polished by shooting and cleaning, that 
it will not shoot accurately. This 
trouble is not met with very frequently, 
however, and is caused by a lack of 
resistance to the bullet while passing 
through the barrel, so that it does not 
fill the rifling properly, allowing the 
gas to escape evenly around the bullet 
at the muzzle, causing a defective flight. 
This can be remedied, however, by tak- 
ing a piece of outing cloth, and cutting 
it just large enough so it will fit tight 
into the barrel, when forced in with the 
cleaning rod. This piece of cloth should 
first be oiled slightly, and then sprinkled 
with fine emery powder, then force it 
back and forth through the barrel with 
the rod a few times, being careful not 
to continue the process too long. Never 
use a dry rag in cleaning a rifle bar- 
rel, as the friction is greater than when 
the rag is oiled, causing a wear to the 
barrel greater than is caused by shoot- 
ing it. 

Now in passing along to the subject 
of rifle shells, we come to the most vital 
point in the process of reloading, and I 
will assume that everyone is interested 
in getting the best results possible. As 
I have previously stated, rifle shells are 
not all alike, and very few are abso- 
lutely perfect, and to get the best re- 
sults, only perfect ones should be used. 
It sometimes takes long exhaustive in- 
dividual tests of each shell, to find this 
out. First you must have a standard 
of perfection to start with as a guide, 
that is, a shell that will produce a 
standard degree of uniform accuracy 
every time it is fired in the same gun. 
Before trying to select perfect shells, be 
sure to clean them, so they will be 
bright both inside and out. Then take 
the shell in the left hand, and with the 
right thumb nail, press in on the walls 
of the muzzle on all sides, and if you 
find that any part of the muzzle has 
less resistance than other parts, the best 
thing to do is to discard it. The walls 
of some shells will be thinner on one 
side than the other, and some will be 
softer, causing a greater or less degree 
of resistance, which will cause trouble 
when the bullet is forced into them, or 
when the explosion takes place in the 
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chamber, causing an imperfect align- 
ment of the bullet with the bore of the 
gun. Only shells the wall of which have 
the same thickness, and have the same 
resisting power on all sides, with the 
same capacity of holding powder, and 
the same length, should be used, if you 
are looking for perfect accuracy. 

The illustration in the September 
FOREST AND STREAM shows the tools for 
fitting a shell perfectly for reloading, 
and I believe it to be the only method 
that will insure perfect accuracy from 
every shot, providing only perfect shells 
are used. The sizing block is the one 
furnished by all manufacturers of load- 
ing tools, for the resizing of shells. The 
gauge that the shell passes through be- 
fore entering this block, can be made by 
any one. In constructing it, the hard- 
est kind of wood should be selected, 
with a thin plate of iron securely fast- 
ened on top, to keep the shell from dent- 
ing in, when pounded down. The thick- 
ness of this gauge should be adjusted 
according to the shell you wish to use 
and the amount of resizing it needs, so 
that the opening pin, “which is shown 
seated in the shell,’ will make the in- 
side of the shell the same size, about 
half way down, to where the base of the 
bullet is seated. A wooden mallet 
should be used in driving the shell into 
the sizing block, as far as the gauge 
will permit it to go. Any small iron, 
with an opening in the end, large 
enough to admit the primer pocket in 
the inside of the shell, can be used to 
extract it, from the block. Then place 
the shell in the wooden block, as shown 
in the illustration, and force the open- 
ing pin into it, until the shoulder strikes 
the shell. This center pin should be 
made so that the part below the shoul- 
der will taper from the lower end to 
a point nearly to the center, and from 
a point a little past the center to the 
shoulder. Now the important thing 
about making this opening pin, is to be 
sure and make the large part in the 
center, the same size as the bullet you 
want to use, or just large enough, to 
open the shell, so the bullet will fit per- 
fectly, and you will find that if one fits 
perfectly, they will all fit perfectly, and 
when the bullet is seated, with the de- 
vice I have illustrated, and all other 
instructions carefully followed, you will 
have the most perfect loaded shells pos- 
sible to obtain, and those stray shots 
that have so annoyed you, will be a 
thing of the past. In addition to this, I 
wish to know by reasoning, why this 
particular resizing block should be used. 
First, it does not admit of any devia- 
tion from time to time, but fits every 
shell absolutely alike, and in perfect 
alignment, leaving enough of the shell 
the same size, to insure its fitting the 
chamber perfectly, and absolutely in 
alignment with the bore of the gun. 
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The Calle 
Liberty Twin 


“The Motor No Other Dares To Follow” 





“I Must Have a Caille Liberty” 


“They get away from me by driving their boats into shallows and weeds where I can’t follow with my 
————————— twin vertical type motor.””™Statement made by a Game Wardenewname on request 


Doesn’t This Prove Our Claim That No Other Motor Gives 
You These Advantages? 


Direct drive—100% use of boat—no vibration— 
motorcycle Sontole Resch Ignition—Zenith Car- 
buretor. Each is highly essential in any outboard 
motor. All are embodied in the Caille Liberty Twin. 
{t stands head and shoulders above all other out- 
board motors in performance, ease of operation and 
all-around dependability. “Drives a boat where’er 

twill float” —through thickest weeds, over sunken 
obstructions andwelluponshorewhen landing—with- 
out the slightest damage. You can’t drive a row boat 


| 





E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers 
St., New York City 

Weeks, Howe,EmersonCo.,90 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Seattle Marine Equipment Co., 
736 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 
HaverhillSt., Boston, Mass. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


6228 2nd Boulevard 
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for it is unequivocally guaranteed. Backed by twenty-five years of marine motor 
manufacturing experience. The direct drive principle, developed by Caille engin- 
eers, has proven its correctness in the hands of users over a period of four years— 
the most advanced outboard motor design known to the industry! 


See this remarkable new motor at your dealer’s. Test it under the severest con- 
ditions. Order now for later delivery to avoid disappointment. 


Ask Nearest Distributor to Show You This Wonder Motor 


James Walker Co., 123 Light 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

Leslie Franks, 5100 N. 
Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. 
nwald,1209HSt., 
ashington, D.C. 
A. Wali & Company, 

New Orleans, La. 


ee et 
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in shallows with a vertical ty pe motor. Read our challenge. 

You can attach the Liberty Twin on shore. The 
propeller can be swung clear around into the boat 
or locked up out of the water. Both steering and 
complete motor control are in the motorcycle grip 
on steering handle—women and children find its 
operation simplicity itself. Ignition and carburetor 
troubles are eliminated by the Bosch Magneto and 
Zenith Carburetor—both specially designed for the 
Liberty Twin. You can place full confidence in the 


ERTY 





$j 
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The Caille 
Liberty Twin 


$14.00 


Packed in 
Handy Chest 


Our Challenge 


to other builders to 
follow us through 
weeds, shallows 
and over sunken 
obstructions has 
never been accept- 
ed and still stands 






The Single 
Cylinder Liberty 


Built on the same prin- 
ciple as the Liberty 
Twin, but with only 
one cylinder. Just the 
motor for those want- 
ing a high-grade motor 
at a moderate price. 


ony SL 



















































































Maine HuntingShoes 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1924 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return post- 
paid for $3.40. Same 

guarantee as new shoes. 
of tongue and covering 


@ tongue, sud (With heels, $3.65.) 


Send for New Fall Catalogue of Maine 
Hunting Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


800 Main Street FREEPORT, MAINE 





showing 
cur patent method of 
repairing exposed part 


Rebuilt shoe 















“Built to Endure” 


Baker Guns 


For 50 Years Known to the Trade 


as Best for Service. 


Catalog Free on request, illustrating 


“BATAVIA LEADER” 


“BLACK BEAUTY SPECIAL” 
“PARAGON” 












A selective line to meet every individua 
requirement—ask ‘your Baker Agent~ 
We can give you his name. 





253 Churth S¢ 
New lork MV 
















> Pea 
HII 
ar 4s @yDienise Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity for 
ign making and big fees. 
\ qtr $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
~*~" by experts. Easy to master under our 
7~ correspondence methods, Diploma award- 
ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Hstab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 
















ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS [hace hapvy 


with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and __ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
2 that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have - 
4 them, order from us. 

- 4 Zip-Zip shooter com- SRT ieee 
plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 
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Photo by U.S. Forest Service 
Scene in Bitter Root Mountains 





Yellowstone Trail Side Trips 


HE best known and _ heaviest 
traveled route is through north- 
ern Montana, known as the Yel- 

lowstone Trail. Through the State of 
Montana the trip along this route is 
very interesting, but far far its main 
attractiveness to a tourist consists of 
the many exceptionally interesting side 
trips which can be made. One of the 
most valuable of these is along the Park 
to Park Highway up the Bitter Root 
River. 

A trip to Medicine Hot Springs in 
the Bitter Root National Forest trav- 
erses the route followed in 1804 by 
Lewis and Clark on their “westward 
ho” trip. The roads are exceptionally 
good. The wide valley is covered by 
prosperous apple orchards and hay 
farms. Here is the home of the famous 
McIntosh red apple. To the east are 
gentle, forest-clad slopes interspersed 
with open range; to the west the sky- 
line is jagged with the never ending 
variety of form of the crags of the 
Bitter Root Range. 


90-mile trip, readily made in four 
hours, brings one to Medicine Hot 
Springs in the heart of the beautiful 
pine forests of the Bitter Root National 
Forest. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions, good camp grounds and a roomy, 
hot springs swimming pool are here 
available, but the chief attraction to 
many is the unsurpassed fishing in the 
waters of the East Fork of the Bitter 
Root River. A day and a half or two 
days’ side trip from Missoula up the 
Bitter Root River would be exceedingly 
well spent. 
If the full time for the entire trip 
be not available, the traveler can in 
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two and one-half hours from Missoula 
reach Sleeping Child Hot Springs, a 
few miles out of Hamilton, Montana, 
where exceptionally clean accommoda- 
tions and a large swimming pool are 
available. 


R, if one seeks a somewhat wilder 

country, accessible by a stretch of 
fourteen miles of mediocre road, Lolo 
Hot Springs can be reached by a one 
and a half-hours’ drive from Missoula. 
The road to Lolo Hot Spring follows 
up Lolo Creek, which is also on. the 
route of the Lewis and Clark trip west- 
ward. The Lolo Hot Springs are fully 
described in the official U. S. Army re- 
port of the exploration trip, and are 
located right at one of the camp sites 
of Lewis and Clark which is given a 
prominent place in their chronicles. 


JV ss0ULa is at the junction of the 
Yellowstone Trail and the Park to 
Park Highway which connects Glacier 
Park and Yellowstone Park. A two 
day’s trip toward Glacier Park out of 
Missoula will amply repay the time 
used, and will add immeasurably to the 
benefits of the trip through Montana. 
Flathead Lake, within three hours’ 
drive northward from Missoula, over 
pretty good roads, is the second largest 
body of fresh water entirely within the 
boundaries of the United States, being 
exceeded in area only by Lake Michi- 
gan. But before you go to Flathead 
Lake you will pass through what used 
to be the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
on which is being developed one of 
Uncle Sam’s largest reclamation pro- 
jects. It is a wonderful sight—the 
waving fields of grain in the shadow 
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of the rugged Mission Mountains with 
their eternal snows. Here also one 
passes through the homes of some of the 
last representatives of the American 
aborigines. You can see the Flathead In- 
dians in all stages of development in 
the white man’s veneer of civilization. 
If you are fortunate, the time of ‘your 
visit may coincide with the time of one 
of their festivals when they come out 
in full regalia and enjoy their native 
dances and games. You can stop at 
some of the small cross-roads’ stores 
and obtain samples of Indian handi- 
craft—highly useful gloves of buckskin 
that just wear and wear can be obtained 
at a low price, or highly ornamental 
bags and trappings covered with artis- 
tic bead work can be obtained at a 
higher price. 


HE road from the south end of Flat- 

head Lake northward around the 
western shore gives the visitor a fore- 
ground of shimmering blue lake backed 
by a continuous, solid range of rugged 
mountains, instead of the rolling fields 
of grain to the south. Dotted along this 
road are many tourist camping 
grounds. One can spend an hour, a 
day, a week, or a month, with profit 
at one of these places, swimming on the 
pleasant beaches, fishing in the lake or 
the creeks nearby, or merely basking in 
the sun and feasting his eyes on the 
ever changing, ever glorious beauties of 
the Mission Range. 

If one desires, he can proceed farther 
to Kalispell and thence to Belton, the 
gateway to the Glacier National Park, 
and may proceed on the trip westward 
from that point along the Roosevelt 
Highway, which rejoins the Yellow- 
stone Trail at Spokane, Washington, 
some three hundred miles away. 


THE SALMON AND THE 
DRY FLY 


By Greorce M. L. LA BRANCHE 


A BOOK of narrative and instruction 

for the dry fly salmon angler, writ- 
ten in the same vivid and charming 
style which made the author’s “The 
Dry Fly and Fast Water,” an American 
angling classic. 

Mr. La Branche narrates his experi- 
ences with the dry fly on a Canadian 
salmon river, and gives clear and ex- 
plicit instructions. A particularly val- 
uable chapter in his book is that upon 
casting, which includes specific instruc- 
tions for making the new curve cast, 
both to the right and to the left. 

The volume is well gotten up and con- 
tains a frontispiece of floating salmon 
flies in full color. 

The edition is limited to seven hun- 
dred seventy-five copies, of which seven 
hundred are for sale. 

Published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price $5.00. 





“DU PONT OVAL” 


The greatest improvement in 40 
years in powder for heavy loads 


HE most efficient heavy loads in 
ordinary powders carry 1% 
ounces of shot. Due to the supe- 
rior progressive burning qualities of 


“Du Pont Oval’? powder it is possible 
to load 114 ounces of shot—11% more—and 
secure the same velocities and pressures. This 
is impossible with any other powder yet 
developed. Get that. 


Moreover, patterns are improved from 5% to 
10%, and the stringing of shot (the difference 
of velocity of shot pellets) is reduced from 40% 
to 45%. And what is highly important, 
“Du Pont Oval’ does not take up moisture 
from the air. This means uniformity in every 
load, every day, year after year. 


What Makes a Good Load? “Du Pont Oval” Makes the Best 


High velocity means greater Load Because— 
effective range— increased shot 
penetration or shocking power: 

Low Pressures mean increased 
margin of safety, improved pat- 
tern and increased efficiency of 


It carries 114 oz. shot at the same 
velocity as 1) oz. carried by ordi- 
nary powders — 11% more shot. 
Or. 4% to 5% greater velocity 
with the same amount of shot. It 


load. gives a flatter trajectory. 
3 Good Pattern means that the 
shot are held together better— 2 It gives same pressure with 11% 


more effective shocking power at 


more shot, and 11% less pressure 
longer tanges; fewer deformed 


with same amount of shot. Pres- 


pellets: sure is applied more slowly. 
Stringing of Shot is usually 16 . 

4 to 20 feet at 40 yards—with all 2 It gives5% to 10% better pattern. 
shot more nearly of the same 
energy the result is a more 4 It gives 40% to 50% improve- 


balanced load. ment in stringing of shot. 


When you buy shells for duck, goose, brant or turkey shooting, 
ask for ““Du Pont Oval’’ powder. 


Do you know the best places to hunt? Go to the dealer who 
displays this sign. ‘‘Where to Hunt and Fish”’ is part of 
the Du Pont Sportsman’s Service. It’s free. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





THERE’S MORE POWER 
‘DU PONT OVAL” 7 
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The Lyman 
No.1 A 


$4.50 





For the New 


Winchesters 


The Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sight is now standard factory 
equipment for the new Win- 


chester Models 53 and 55. 


Because it gives the proper 
definition against varied back- 
ground, the Lyman Gold Bead 
Front Sight was selected in pref- 
erence to all other front sights 
for these splendid rifles. 


The flat sighting surface make 
these sights show 
up clean and 
clear, and they 
are easy for the 
eyes, being with- 
out glimmer even 
in brightest sun- 


light. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For those who prefer special 
sights, we recommend: 


No. 3, 28 or 20 Ivory Bead Front 
Sight; No. 5 or 5B Combination 
Ivory and Globe Front Sight, and 
No. 7 or 17 Globe Target Front 
Sight. 


No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight to re- 
place factory rear sight when 
using our No. 1A, 2A or 103 
Tang Sights. 





No. 5B Combina- 
tion Front Sight 


Equipment for Hunting: No. 
1A, No. 6 with the present fac- 
tory front sight or our No. 3 or 


4 Ivory Bead. 


For Target Work against light 
backgrounds and with plenty of 
s time; No. 2A, 103 
with No. 6, 7 or 17. 


For Target and 
Game: No. 2A or 
103 with No. 6, 5 
or 5B. 





Leaf Sight ' 
When you buy the Gun, con- 


sider the Sights also. Send 10c. 
for 52-page catalog or write for 
free folder. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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Announcement 


‘THROUGH an oversight, we neglected 

to state that the cover used on our 
September issue was reproduced by 
courtesy of the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

We take this opportunity to inform 
our readers that they may obtain from 
this company, a full set of eighteen 
prints, size 13x14% inches, reproduced 
in four colors from paintings by the 
well-known artist, Lynn Bogue Hunt. 

The price is $2.00 the set and we 


understand the edition is limited.— 
Editors. 
Valuable Canadian Booklets 


Available 


E can recommend to those of our 

readers who are interested in 
Canadian hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, three recently published booklets 
on these subjects, produced by the 
Canadian National Railways system. 

“Hunting in Canada” is an exhaus- 
tive little handbook filled with authentic 
information on places to go, customs 
regulations, game laws and hunting 
conditions throughout the various prov- 
inces of the Dominion. 

Anglers can obtain valuable informa- 
tion on their sport by securing the 
booklet “Fishing in Canada.” 

In addition to the above publications 
we advise all outdoorsmen to send for 
the pamphlet entitled “Camp Craft and 
Woodlore.”” We know of no work con- 
taining in so small a space so much 
information on those intimate details 
of camp life which constantly con- 
front the woodsman. Not only the be- 


|| ginner, but the experienced camper as 


well, may find valuable help in this 
publication. 

The booklets on hunting and fishing 
are well gotten up and quite adequate 
in size, ccntaining a hundred pages 
each, with many illustrations. 

The above literature may be obtained 
free of charge from Mr. C. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, Quebec. 


Historic Duelling Pistols 


i HE presence of the Prince of Wales 
in this country makes of especial 
interest an exhibit now being shown 
in the window of Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold, Inc., just below 45th Street on 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

This consists of a pair of very fine 
Duelling pistols, which were made es- 
pecially for the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward King George IV., by the cele- 
brated English gun maker, Durs Egg, 
of London. 

The pistols are 14” long, weight 2 
Ibs., 3 ozs., calibre .65. They are of 
a beautiful and unique design; the 
silver butt ends being engraved with 
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the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales and with the motto: “Ich Dien.” 
The three feathers and the Prince’s 
motto are inlaid in gold. 

These pistols were originally pre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales to his 
friend, Beau Brummel, and at the 
present time, form part of the famous 
collection of Mr. Charles Noé Daly. 

We trust that this will be of interest 
to your readers. 

Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD, INC. 
New York City. 


Proposed Changes in A. C. A. 


Rules 
RULE V., Class 2 Sailing Canoes, 
Section 1 (to read): “Maximum 


length, 16 feet; minimum beam, 30 
inches. The greatest beam at the water 
line, with 150 lbs. aboard shall not be 
less than 88 per cent. of the greatest 
beam wherever found. If canoe is not 
self-baling, then it shall have water- 
tight compartments fore and aft, such 
compartments to be at least 4 feet in 
length.” 

Section 4, Sail Area (to read): 
“Maximum sail area, 90 square feet.” 

Withdraw section 5. 

Section 8 (to read): “Canoes built 
prior to August 1, 1924, shall be eligible 
with maximum sail area of 90 square 
feet.” 

Also recommend similar changes to 
Rule VI., Section 1, 4 and 5. 

Add to Rule XIII., Section 1: “with 
similar conditions for contestants.” 

Also recommend that Regatta Com- 
mittee be appointed by Racing Board. 

LEO FRIEDE, New York City. 


Natural Attractions of Isle 
Royale 
Dyer 20 Stephen T. Mather of 
the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior has re- 
turned to Washington from an inspec- 
tion of Isle Royale, Michigan, in Lake 
Superior, which has been proposed as 


an addition to the National Park 
System. 
Director Mather in reporting to 


Secretary Work was very enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this virgin, un- 
touched island wilderness for National 
Monument purposes. “The island which 
is 45 miles long and 9 miles wide and 
contains 132,000 acres is ideally suited 
for recreation purposes, being acces- 
sible to the entire middle West,” stated 
Director Mather. “The virgin forest, 
prolific flora, including rare specimens 
of orchids, and the wild life of the 
island make its permanent preserva- 
tion of utmost importance,” according 
to the Director’s report. A number of 
moose were observed and photographed, 
the animals being fearless, having 
never been shot at by man. A herd 
of 1,800 moose is reported on the island 
as well as nearly 400 woodland caribou. 
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Innumerable wild fowl and migratory 
birds visit Isle Royale for breeaing 
purposes. 

Nearly a score of attractive harbors, 
over: 21 inland lakes, and a number of 
splendid, swift-flowing trout streams 
make of Isle Royale a fisherman’s para- 
dise. 

Steps have already been taken to 
secure the island for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. “By reason of the genuine 
public spirit and the sincere interest in 
the preservation of this island shown 
by the principal owners and others in- 
terested, I believe this project will be 
successfully consummated and a great 
playground will be given the American 
people,” said Director Mather. 

The easy accessibility of the island is 
one of its foremost features. The 
Director’s party left Chicago in the 
evening and the next evening was on 
Isle Royale, making a combination train 
and boat trip of less than 24 hours. 
Houghton, Michigan, on the upper Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula is the most direct 
gateway to the island, while Duluth, 
Minnesota, is only a day’s ride by lake 
steamer. The Detroit Board of Com- 
merce made Isle Royal the objective on 
its annual cruise, 600 members taking 
the all-water trip, just preceding the 
official inspection tour. 


Do You Want a Buffalo? 
A SURPLUS supply of buffalo in the 
Yellowstone National Park resulted 
in a decision at the Interior Depart- 
ment to distribute a number of them to 
the public, free of cost, during the 
present season. 

Plans for the distribution provide 
that any person desiring a buffalo must 
pay the cost of catching and transport- 
ing it from the point of capture to its 
new home. They must also agree to 
care for it and not kill it except in 
self-defense. 

When the American bison seemed to 
be facing extinction not many years 
ago, a small herd was taken to the Yel- 
lowstone and placed on the high plateau 
of the Lamar in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the park. Under the careful 
protection afforded, the herd thrived 
and multiplied, until today it numbers 
about 730 buffalo. 

Already it is a problem to feed them, 
and each year the problem grows 
harder to solve with the annual increase 
in the herd, which this spring alone was 
114 calves. Several methods of sub- 
stantially reducing the herd have been 
suggested, but these all involve de- 
struction of some of the animals to 
which the Department is opposed. 

As a result, it was decided to secure 
an additional range for the herd, and 
in the meantime give away as many as 
possible to Zoos, State and municipal 
parks, private game reserves, and any 
individual desiring them. 


Pots a ’Possum 





With His .410 


a, OUR .410 shotgun has shown up exceedingly 


well,’ writes G. L. Gilman, of Minnesota. 
‘“Used it to eliminate a ’possum which was pestering 
around the shack when the gunarrived. It appears 
fully reliable for such game as rabbit and partridge 
at 25 yards, with a strong probability of scoring 
akillat 30 yards. It’s easily at the head of its class.” 


The “Family” Gun 


No other single barrel gun is so popular with every 
member of a sportsman’s family as the Iver John- 
son Champion .410. 

Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged in one 
piece. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Compen- 
sating locking bolt which automatically takes up 
wear. Safety rebounding hammer. Piano wire coil 
springs, heat treated, where necessary. Reinforced 
breech. Real black walnut stock and trap style 
fore-end beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 
butt plate. Choice of 26 or 28 inch full choke barrel. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ illustrates and describes the Iver John- 
son Champion .410 and other single barrel guns. 
Also the Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel 
Shot Guns and the famous Iver Johnson ‘‘ Hammer 
the Hammer” Safety Revolvers. 

Catalog ‘‘B” illustrates and describes Iver John- 
son Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls—also 
Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


San Francisco: 
717 Market St. 


Chicago: 
108 W. Lake St. 





IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 
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You Carry These Life-Like Decoys Folded 


When needed you blow them up—On going 


home, simply let out the air and fold. 


The AIR-TITE Decoy is the most artistic imitation of a duck ever produced. 
The life-like colorings of the duck are lithographed in waterproof colors on 


finest quality canvas. 


The Danville AIR-TITE DECOY 


U. S. PAT. 1,469,188, Sept. 25, 1923 


Inside the canvas is an “inner tube” of tough, durable rubber of the very finest quality. 
You blow the decoy up with your breath. The Aire-tite and rust-proof valve prevents leak- 


age of air. When through hunting, deflate the decoys and fold them up. You can carry 
a dozen easily in your pocket. None of the bother of carrying heavy, bulky decoys. 
Should you puncture one with a shot, put on a cold patch (we send a supply), and the 
tube is as good as new. 


500 Seasoned Hunters Say 
“Finest thing we ever saw” 


500 experienced hunters 
have passed judgment on 
Air-Tite Decoys. They pro- 
nounce them the most life- 


An Alexandria Bay 
“Musky” 
(Continued from page 590) 


small and very unreliable gaff hook was 
available. The line couldn’t be trusted. 
I thought it would snap any second and 
my landing net used for bass and pike 
would have been a joke, so the boatman 
(not a guide mind you, but a young 
boy who kéeps the boat clean and oiled, 
and who had stood spellbound through- 
out these foregoing events save for an 
occasional “Gosh” and “Golly”) quickly 
put on a pair of cotton gloves he used 
when cleaning the brass on the boat; 
the Governor took up the gaff hook and 
as the fish slowly came along side the 
boat the gaff hook was shot home, the 
boatman grabbed him with the cotton 
gloves behind the hugh gills and the 
three of us lifted a thirty-two pound 
mascalonge into the boat. (It tipped 
that later on the scales at the Thousand 


like decoys they have ever 
seen. They fool the wisest 
duck. Mallard, Canvas 
Back, Pin Tail and Teal 
(both male and _ female) 
ready for delivery. 


Island House, Alexandria Bay.) 

Once in the boat as with trembling 
hands I tried to lift the fish’s head 
slightly with the fishing line the wet 
cord snapped right off; the hook, how- 
ever, was in the bony part of the fish’s 
jaw outside of the mouth so that much 
Order Today---Satisfaction ||2s the big jaws and ugly teeth might 

close and snap they could not cut the 
Guaranteed line because they could not reach it. 
ow | Poudly with a white handkerchief tied 
Air-Tite Decoys for Syour to the top of a fishing pole (the tradi- 
fall hunting. Place your ; : : 
arderraadrios DIVO ee tional custom of flying a white flag 
prompt: delivery now. The when you have caught the King of the 
price is $24.00 per dozen; River), we returned to Alexandria Bay. 
$12.00 per half dozen; || The ambition of twenty-three years was 
$2.00 for a single decoy. AE b I 1 h 
Withi espe estre Reet realized but also came to the very 
dave ear epee positive conclusion that angling is not 


i ‘ F 
We pay the postage and guarantee satisfaction or your money back. We quote a letter always, at least, a calm, quiet innocent 
recreation.” 


Ruffed Grouse Traits 








Now is the time to order 





from our banker as our reference: 


To whom it may concern: We know per- Canadian Black Goose $4.00 EACH. $40 
sonally all the officers of the Air-Tite De- PER DOZ. $20 per half doz. The only 





coy Co. of Danville. They are well-known practical decoy of a wild goose ever pro- 5 

Danville men of character and _ standing. duced. (Continued from page 581) 

(Signed) J. E. McMILLEN, A. Cashier, Canadian prices on each Air-Tite Decoy members of a surprised brood at this 
Palmer National Bank of Danville, Ill. Duck or Goose, 10c. above U. S. price. 


age will generally take to the trees and 
remain motionless, all being grouped 
THE AIR -TITE DECOY COMPANY within a space of a few rods. The hen 
has a pleasing way of calling the scat- 
DEPT. D, DANVILLE, ILL. tered birds together. After I had at- 
tempted several times, I succeeded in 
observing this reunion, but only at the 
cost of maintaining total indifference to 
numerous mosquitoes. The old bird, 
after several moments of sputtering and 
looking, hopped upon a small limb sev- 
ral feet above the ground, and when 
she had remained there some little time, 
called gently in a low, cooing manner. 
The sound was more rapid at the finish. 
The best repetition I can give is: Caa, 
cia, cia, cAd, cia, etc. The young al- 
most immediately flew to the ground. 














J. P. SAUER & SON 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 
Automatic Pistols 
For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
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@)N&e I startled a band of young 

grouse and hid myself in the foli- 
age of a basswood tree above them. 
The hen had flown off into the wood, so 
she, of course, did not know that I was 


Milford, Delaware 
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nearby when she returned. She did 
precisely as recounted above, except 
that she was less nervous about it. 
The youngsters peeped back and forth 
in answer to her and it was amusing 
indeed to note how each little peep came 
nearer and nearer to her until she 
hopped down and led them away. By 
early August the young are almost as 
large as the hen but seem to be some- 
what lacking in cunning. I believe that 
hawks capture numbers of them dur- 
ing this period. 

During the later summer the old 
drummers seek out shady nooks in the 
woods and there remain until after the 
moult. I have in mind one grouse that 
has retired to the shade of a little clump 
of balsam firs for at least two sum- 
mers. Go to this thicket any day during 
the moulting season and he was inva- 
riably in sight of it. 


LL through the summer months, 
grouse, old and young, enjoy and 
make great use of dust baths, located 
very often in the dirt clinging to the 
roots of a fallen tree. At about the 
time the new feathers appear, a fringe 
of short, horny spikes grow out of the 
edges of each toe. These continue to 
grow until by snowfall they are per- 
haps a quarter of an inch long, and 
are of use to the grouse as snow-shoes. 
And when I come to this point in 
the fascinating life history of the 
ruffed grouse I am forced to pause. 
How marvelous all this is! Why 
should these toe fringes begin to grow 
out in late August? and, for that mat- 
ter, why should they grow at all? How 
may we account for this, or for any of 
the multitude of interesting pheno- 
mena of the wild? In the same locality 
where I have known the ruffed grouse, 
lives the varying hare, and many is 
the time I have marvelled at its trans- 
formation from the winter pelage to 
that of summer and from the summer 
to that of winter, the change occurring 
in reverse order. In the fall the white- 
ness creeps upward, the back of the 
hare being the last to change; in the 
spring the hind lower portions are the 
last to become brown. These two—the 
grouse and the hare—have ever set my 
mind to pondering. Oh, of course, we 
can say “evolution.” But evolution is 
merely a process, and what I have in 
mind just now is that unknown power 
behind. There is something about these 
phenomena that makes one think, gives 
him a sense of his own littleness, leaves 
him awed. There are sermons in them. 
And that it is, I think, which makes it 
all seem so worth while when one is 
out in the forest. He is there seeing 
and FEELING sermons all day through 
—he is there with God! It is great to 
go into that temple of the out-of-doors, 
where the ruffed grouse drums and all 
nature sings! It is all so finely attuned 
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The SUPER“ FOX Surprises 
a Well-Known Gun Quthoriiy 


with ils 54.4% Average i ‘y . 
W 


The first extra long 
range shot gun was 
originated by A. H. 
Fox Gun Co. when 
the Super-Fox was 
created two years ago. 


































HEN) Captain. Xs... * had checked 
the performance of a Super-Fox in his 
own hands, he wrote: 


“I have seen better patterns claimed in print, 
and IJ have heard of better ones, but in my own 
experience I have never seen patterns counting 
as high as these, as uniform from shot to shot 
and as well distributed...... They are nothing 
less than extraordinary.” 


Here is the Captain’s own record of these re- 
markable Super-Fox patterns, all fired at 40 yards: 


Pattern No. Shot in Per Cent 

No. 30-inch circle of Total 
1 170 90 
JAN 151 80 
3 161 85 
4 163 86 
5 162 85 
6 167 88 
7 167 88 
8 154 82 
9 152 80 
10 168 89 
11 155 82 
12 147 78 


Average of 12 patterns, 84.4%.—Lowest pattern, 78% 


Remember, these are average Super-Fox re- 
sults—not made under special conditions. You 
can get exact duplicates of the gunand shells that, 
made this record—and you can duplicate the 
record, perhaps better it. Every Super-Fox is 
Suaranteed to shoot an 80% pattern at forty 
yards with the proper load! 


Think what you could do with a gun like this 

when the ducks start flying—then sit down 

. and write us for the whole story of the 
Super-Fox. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N. 18th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


(*Name and further details sent at your request) 
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to that inner craving! Truly it is wor- 


| ship in the highest form! 



















“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


un of the future, having the accurate quick single 


The under and over gun is the g 
> k * 


sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
gun, 


) Nek I have no positive proof, 
I believe the male grouse joins the 
hen and her then fully grown brood in 
mid fall. From then on lone grouse are 
more rare and large bands are often 
observed. I have sometimes wondered 
if the drumming of the males in the 
fall has anything to do with the re- 
union. Grouse drum occasionally in the 
summer. Often have I stepped out into 
the moonlight of a summer night, when 
the calls of insects and the fragrance 
of the swamps and the trilling of the 
toads soothed and gladened me, to hear 
the resonant beats of the lone drum- 
mer come floating, vibrant, on the night 
air—the most delightful of music. And 
in early September or October the drum- 
mers occasionally may even approach 
the enthusiasm of the spring. Whether 
these latter drummings have any more 
significance than that the bird is happy 
y] and exuberant (as are humans when 
. e they whistle and sing) I do not know. 
But, as mentioned above, it arouses 
some wonder and speculation. 

















A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 


Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 


Made in 12, 
16 and 20 












Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD ann SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 























I LOVE to go wandering about the 

woods in the early fall, just watch- 
ing and thinking and enjoying it all. 
And often on these little journeys I 
meet the ruffed grouse, feeding along 
the old logging roads used a half cen- 
tury previous. I have been curious to 
know what foods attracted him and so 
1 saved a number of stomachs from 
my hunting trips in October and sent 
them to the Biological Survey. Per- 
haps the analyses of four of these stom- 
achs will be of interest here. They 
contained the seeds of green-briars, 
hawthorn, wild buckwheat, wild coffee, 
and bur reed. There were the leaves 





OF Ce TUTTLE, 


Tuttle Bldg., Old Forge, N. Y. 7 
A orice. March 24, 1924. of the American aspen, necklace poplar, 


Having seen your ad, and as I have had such good luck with your bugs last season, I am wild strawberry, wild geranium, night- 
mailing you some pictures of trout I caught on one of your bugs. Every trout fisherman 


should have one. Fly fishermen’s kits are not complete without this bug. Let me hear from shade, willow and wild lettuce. 
you if you have anything new this year and send me your booklet. 
Per ; : : 3 : : hs 
Wishing you success with this wonderful bug, I ae roa NE stomach contained 238 birch 
A. F. KLIEST, Portage, Wisconsin. catkins and another 171. One 
It will interest the readers of Forest AND STREAM summer I flushed a band of young 


grouse, hardly more than three or four 
days old, from a large patch of wild 
strawberries, and before I could inter- 
fere, Dash, my dog companion, had 
seized and killed one of the young birds. 
I sent this stomach to Washington also, 
expecting it to be filled with berries. 
The analysis, however, showed that the 
bird had eaten very few berries but 
had fed almost entirely on insects. 
With the coming of winter and of 
heavy snowfalls the grouse fly under 
O. C. TUTTLE, Old Forge, N. Y. the snow to pass the night. and often 
, many hours of the day. Usually they 
tunnel some three or four feet in a 
somewhat semi-circular form. At the 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS end of this semi-circle the tunnel is 


Light, easy to handle,~no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry > 
ie safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; somewhat enlarged and the grouse sits 


used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at * 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard here in comfort and warmth. If the 


Motors. Catalog. f : ° i 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | SOW 1S not so crisp as to be noisy 


to learn of the results of one of the thousands of fly 
fishermen who use Tuttle’s Devil Bugs with success, 
also those who are beginning to learn the art of fly 
casting. 

One of the most interesting reports that has been 
received is: “That Tuttles Devil Bugs catch larger 
fish,’ which means that the little fish have a chance 
to grow without the sad fate of the hook being torn 
from their tender mouths, perhaps never to recover 
from the injury. 

An assortment of Devil Bugs should be in every 
tackle box. Send for our catalog showing our com- 
plete line of lures and prices. 
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when stepped upon, one may stealthily 
approach to within a few feet of where 
the unsuspecting bird is sitting, but 
when it hears the least sign of danger 
it bursts from its ingenious retreat 
with a shower of snow and a whir of 
wings. Frequently as many as a dozen 
or twenty birds may be flushed from 
the snow on an acre or two. 

If the weather during the day is 
warm, and cold at night, the crust may 
prevent the grouse from roosting in 
this way, and under such conditions 
they commonly seek out the balsam 
groves and spruce swamps. Never 
shall I forget a certain January even- 
ing when I decided to watch a group 
of grouse go to roost. Some consider- 
able time before dusk I approached the 
balsam grove in which they were ac- 
customed to spend the night and took 
a position with my back against a small 
tree, beneath the balsams under which 
the most manure had accumulated. 


] HAD not remained long before I 

heard the sound of wings striking 
against branches as a “partridge” flew 
from tree to tree seeking buds. Others 
followed in leisurely manner and each 
filled its crop with the buds of iron- 
wood and poplar. It was fast becoming 
twilight when the first bird flew to the 
ground. The others soon followed, 
alighting on all sides of the grove. Two 
birds approached the trees under which 
T stood—walking and running, with 
their heads bobbing back and forth like 
pigeons’. These two birds evidently 
recognized me as being something for- 
eign to the place, for each walked all 
around me and surveyed me from all 
angles. One walked within two feet 
of my foot without showing any very 
great alarm. 


F INALLY both were content to let me 

pass as a stump and after each had 
swallowed several mouthfuls of snow, 
flew into the trees, one to my left and 
one to my right. They settled down 
about eight feet from the ground and 
about two feet from the trunks of the 
trees. Here, with many soft, melodious 
notes that would have been _in- 
audible a few feet farther away, they 
squatted down upon the branches, call- 
ing and answering one another from 
time to time. I was able to watch them 
quite carefully as they were but eight 
or ten feet from my head. The other 
birds of the group did precisely as the 
two nearest me had done, and I noted 
that the habit of swallowing snow be- 
fore flying into the trees was common to 
each one. As I stood there, wishing 
that I need not startle the covey on 
my crunching footsteps when I should 
leave, the full mon rose from behind the 
dense maple woods and far back in the 
spruce swamp a Great Horned Owl in- 
quired “Who” I was. I turned, and as 
{ left several of the frightened grouse 
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How Peters Shells 


Give the Shooter Extra Protection 


HE outstanding feature of Peters shells, and this is undoubtedly the out- 

standing feature of all shot gun ammunition, is the ‘‘steel where steel 
belongs” head. An extra thickness of steel protects the shooter from any 
possible back-throw of the powder gases. And while this special head is 
giving added protection to the shooter, it is also providing an absolutely rigid 
base for propelling the load. 


Think of such a feature, an exclusive advantage of Peters shells combined with 
the riveted battery cup, pure felt wads and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you 
can understand why Peters shells are preferred by the experienced shooter. 
You can also understand why Peters High Velocity loads are given the prefer- 
ence. Their long range, hard hitting qualities get the game at extreme shot gun 
ranges. 


Peters Metallic cartridges from the “‘twenty-two Short”’ to the “‘high power 
sporting”’ cartridges embody game-getting qualities that are unsurpassed. Ask 
your dealer, or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 
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AMMUNITION 


BY INVITATION’ 
MEMBER OF 





me 


'S.ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- % 
tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by the 


CALIBRE 30 


Government, and equal to new 
$12.50 


Krag Rifles 
Calibre 45 Shot Guns............... 4.50 


OLIVE W ] B h New—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. s] 50 Parcel 
Strong, light weight wool. Made for the ™ 
DRAB 00 reec es Home Guards —— Fost 


Krag Sporting Rifles 
Calibre 45 Carbines..................... 3.50 


Extra 
UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-0 NORTH {!0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for our complete catalog 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
out of the ordinary 
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A Sportsman Boot 
at the 27eht Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid leather throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
production and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 


Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to 
state size and width in_ordering. 


20 



















Our guarantee: ‘‘We guaranice to refund 
every cent paid for shoes if after examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes.”’ Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


Postpaid 
Order ublewer™ 
ecee SHOES 


FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Case and shoulder strap with a limited FEF 
~ 8X Powerful ree 
Prism Binoculars 


Special offer on 8 Power Binoculars. Latest improved Prism 
Lenses. Powerful, clear vision, sturdy ; finest product of 
famous Paris house of Huet-Flammerion. Individual eye 
adjustment, Lastest model, not a “war glass’. Regular 
, price, $40. Our cut price, $19.75. Will last a lifetime. 
Send No Money Not a penny with your order. 


On arrival pay Postman our 
bargain price of $19.75 plus a few cents postage. Three day’s trial. 
Guaranteed absolutely satisfactory or money back. We are re- 
sponsible; our guarantee protects you. Send today. 








Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


20 year guarantee 


> Order No. 






TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF == <7 NC K-6219 
Also Goodyear Welt Boots carried in - es \ i) Free 
stock at $9 and $10 Certificate given with ee] al A Catalog 





Send for Literature 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


? 714W.Lake St., Minneapolis,Minn. 


1924 Police Model, .38 ) 
Special. Blue steel 6 shot \\ ‘ 
swing cylinder in a heavy SZ_A 
frame. A $35.00 value. 
Send no money. Just $ 1 ge 
f pay postmaster low price — & 
Use our classified columns for results. plus few cents postage. 
American Novelty Co.,2455 Archer Av., Chicago 


See pages 636 and 637. 








DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have SLEEP ON AIR in a 


stood the test for 10 years and Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
are recommended by thousands of At - - 
satisfied customers as the most ae, 
reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 





It Fits the Running 
Board 


zy 





WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Bug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 


Sewed in floor. Steel Camp Outfit Send To-day for 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
ing Cases, Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 
- ESTABLISHED 
Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., ia Athol, Mass. 


In writing to Advertiser mention Forest and Stream. 


Comfortable Camping 


Tt will identify you. 


flew away on noisy wings, probably 
wondering what creature could so sud- 
denly create such a disturbance in their 
quiet little grove. 

It seems to me, looking back to that 
memorable night, that I have never 
heard any forest sounds so beautiful 
and peaceful as were those of the 
grouse, cooing and answering each 
other. The notes are rare to human 
ears. I have neither heard them before 
nor since. As I waited there beneath 
the trees my feet had grown numb with 
cold and the strain of standing motion- 
less, but I was glad, for I had seen 
ruffed grouse at only a few feet dis- 
tance without being myself recognized. 


I HAD had a picture of grouse home 
life that does not come very many 
times in one’s life. 

What a beauty the ruffed grouse is! 
He is ever trim and neat. His beauti- 
ful tail, his unique black ruff upon his 
neck, his jaunty air and strut, his good 
natured sputtering, his bright eye—how 
well they unite to make a really lov- 
able personality! He is the Beau Brum- 
mel of the forest birds, a little lord who 
seems to enjoy himself and doesn’t mind 
waiting a few moments to strut a bit 
just to show others how trim he really 
is. He is an alert fellow, the ruffed 
grouse, always watching and playing 
little tricks to escape detection. He 
lives a life of more than ordinary mys- 
tery. And he is a real sportsman too! 
He goes snowshoeing in the winter 
months, he loves a little martial music 
and he seeks a bounteous living from 
the woods. He is one of the few birds 
that builds a shelter for himself, and 
his snow tunnel is truly clever. Ah, 
the ruffed grouse puts us to shame 
when it comes to being real woodsmen! 


| the fall we hunt the grouse and 

must be quick to action to bring him 
down from his thunderous wings. He 
affords the sportsman much pleasure 
in the many little tactics he uses to 
escape the gun. Here, indeed, is a fair 
opponent, who, if given half a chance 
by protection and numerous closed 
seasons, will continue to delight thou- 
sands of sportsmen for decades to come. 
Let us sing the praises of this the 
gamiest bird of our northern forests! 
And let us occasionally lay aside the 
gun and go forth merely to get really 
acquainted and on intimate terms with 
the ruffed grouse. I have come to 
derive far more pleasure from these 
gunless trips than from the other, al- 
though I regularly go grouse hunting 
in the fall. But it is always with a 
tinge of remorse that I pick up one of 
these birds that has fallen to my gun. 
I like best to ply my wit against a 
drummer’s wit, leave him there in his 
forest when I have done and know that 
his throbbing drum-beats may sometime 
again thrill me. 
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On the Snipe Meadows 
(Continued from page 591) 


helped celebrate “Armistice Day” at 
Grand Haven. This ended a most en- 
joyable hunt, for we started home the 
next morning with a bag consisting of 
2 canvas backs, 2 mallards, a teal, yel- 
low leg, king rail, 3 woodcock, a rabbit 
and a fine bunch of “jacks.” 


Adirondack Deer Trails 
of 1908 


(Continued from page 595) 


but he only laughed, “buck-fever,” he 
said. 

Curt turned the boat up through the 
narrows and we had gone about a hun- 
dred yards when I heard him whistle 
low. At the same time he shook the 
boat, the old signal that he had seen a 
deer and for me to keep quiet. I looked 
ahead and there was the same buck 
four hundred yards: up the marsh, with 
his head down, apparently feeding. His 
white tail, instead of being down close 
to his rump, was straight up in the 
air, and Curt whispered to me that he 
was following a doe. I got my gun 
half way up to my shoulder and Curt 
started pushing the canoe ahead so fast 
that I could feel it quiver at the end of 
each stroke of the paddle. 

Beyond the buck, the forest looked 
dark and threatening, and the setting 


sun cast long dark shadows that played |. 


in and out between the trees. The wind 
sighed softly through the tall marsh 
grass and moaned away through the 
top of a tall pine standing near the 
water. I shivered once or twice, and 
wondered if I could ever hold the gun 
steady enough to get that prize head. 
The buck raised his head and looked 
straight at us. Curt at once stopped 
paddling and I sat as still as I could 
though breathing hard with excitement. 

We were still a hundred and seventy 
yards away, too far to shoot with the 
wind rocking the boat as it was. The 
buck was on a runway following a doe 
and this is the only reason I can give 
for his not running away. Once more 
he put down his head and moved along 
the runway. At the same instant Curt 
buried the paddle deep in the water and 
pushed the canoe ahead. Then the 
buck raised his head again. He was 
trying to make us out, but as we sat 
perfectly still he could see no pressing 
danger. He put down his head again, 
and finding the doe’s trail a little 
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The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


| ~ ’) > J 5 D 
Weichs 4 
oe Evinrude builds the lightest 


.- motor made. He could 
aseasily b build the lightest 1 H.P. 


Than 
that less cet 3 a Pp re Tot I a Ib S. 


enough for the speed you wantor H. LE 
the safety you have a right to ex- per 
pect in rough waters, or with heavy P 

oads, In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed, 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands freeto 
troll or east. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden mr o£ 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 



























For the New 


WINCHESTERS 


Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sights standard equip- 
ment. Can be replaced 


by Lyman Ivory Beads, if 
desired. 
Rear Apertare Sights Available 
and Easily Mounted 


Also Folding Leaf 

Sight No. 6 to re- 

place factory crotch 
sight) $1.75 

At your dealers or postpaid 


Send 10¢ for complete 
catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. LY 
—y 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest te the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 

Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., 
Texas. 





vestor. San An- 


tonio, 


The Winged Legions are 
Flying South and High! 


Fool the high flying geese and ducks this year with the new L. C. Smith 


Long Range Gun! 
bored to a longer tapering choke, 


direct for catalog 319. 


Specially chambered for the new 3-inch shell and specially 
it kills consistently at 80 yards. 
Ask your dealer to show you the new gun. 


If he cannot supply you, write 


HUNTER ARMS CO,., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald and Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Offices: 


50 Church Street, 


New York City 
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This You'll Hunt 










is the a long time 

- jen if you try to find 
NG its equal 

COAT / 


Delivered 


—and you'll hunt with increased satisfaction for 
a long time after you get it! It’s got looks, and 
comfort, and quality. And pockets!—it’s just 
about all pockets, except the sleeves! 









In waterproofed Filson Khaki, with slicker cloth 
sewed in between the khaki on top of shoulder, 
to make the old gun carry easier! It will give 
you years of service. 

Our Catalog M describes the full line of Filson 
Better Outdoor Clothes — finest made — absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’, 



















Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and ay fd 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


















Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O, D. 


Write name and address plainly. 


















Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 






















American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, how- 
ever wide his experience, 
has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck 
shooting, and none knows 
so much about the sport 
that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each 
one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel informa- 
tion by reading this com- 
plete and most interest- 





ing book. It describes, 
with a portrait, every 
species of duck, goose 


and swan known to North 
America; tells of the various methods to cap- 
ture each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. 

Cloth, $5.00 


627 pages. Illustrated. 
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fresher, ran ahead a few steps. By 
now he was on the edge of the woods 
and the doe’s trail led him into them. 
This was our chance and while he was 
hidden from sight Curt exerted all his 
strength and drove the boat forwards 
at a wonderful speed, considering the 
wind and the necessity of making no 
noise. 

The buck was in the woods nearly 
three minutes and we had gained con- 
siderably on him when he again ap- 
peared on the marsh. Also the buck- 
fever had made headway and I was 
shaking as if I had a chill. 
came out on the marsh again the grass 
was taller and all I could see was his 
white tail and his beautiful head. He 
stopped and looked right at us, evi- 
dently surprised and a little frightened 
that we were so much nearer than be- 
fore. He put down his head and 
brought it up quickly, even before Curt 
had time to dip his paddle. Luckily 
for us, Curt was paddling on the op- 
posite side of the boat, or the buck 
would have noticed the slight motion 
as Curt stopped the forward motion 
of the boat. Now it became a game of 
hide and seek. The buck was trying 
to catch us moving and we were trying 
to get nearer to him without his see- 
ing us make any motions. 

If it had not been for Curt’s won- 
derful ability in handling a paddle I 
would never have gotten near enough 
for a shot. It was evident that this 
state of affairs could not last long. We 
were about a hundred and twenty-five 
yards away. Curt pushed ahead twice 
more and then shook the boat twice. If 
he said anything I did not hear him, for 
I was too excited. The next time the 
buck put down his head I raised my 
gun and aiming into the grass where I 
thought his fore shoulder should be, I 
pulled the trigger. The stillness of the 
wilderness was split by a sharp re- 
port. Curt said something not intended 
for print. The buck raised his head 
and looked right at us. I had shot 
high, but the Red Gods that watch over 
all hunters took pity on my youth and 
gave one more chance. 

I ejected the old shell and pulled 
down into the grass lower than before, 
and holding as steady as I could, 
squeezed the trigger. The instant the 
gun cracked the deer hunched up, like 
a cat fighting a dog, and ran towards 
the woods. I unhitched one more shot 
after him, but he was out of sight in an 
instant. Curt shoved the boat up to the 
bank and listened. I thought I heard 
a rustle in the grass, and clearly I 
heard an animal drawing in its breath 
as if it were choking. Curt at once 
shoved the boat away from the bank 
and paddled rapidly into Mud Pond. I 
said nothing but thought a good deal, 
for I wanted to land and look for the 
buck right away. But Curt knew bet- 
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ter. Experience is a good teacher. He 
was afraid the buck was shot through 
too far back, and would run to the 
shore of Mud Pond and take to the 
water. We came around the bend of the 
stream into Mud Pond, and there on 
the marsh was a small doe walking up 
the shore. She it undoubtedly was who 
had lured the old buck to his untimely 
end. 


We waited a few minutes and seeing 
nothing more we turned back and 
landed where we had last seen the big 
buck. Curt told me to have my gun 
ready, and pushing me ahead we went 
towards the woods. We had not far 
to go. Right at the edge of the woods 
we came to a place where the grass was 
all trodden down, and there lay the 
big buck. The horns were heavy and 
at the base were covered with small 
nubs. They had a spread of twenty- 
one inches. It was truly a trophy to 
be proud of, and I think I was the 
proudest boy in the country that night. 

We got back to camp long after dark 
and found a fine supper waiting for 
us. Father had been worrying because 
we were so late getting back to camp, 
but when he heard that I had gotten an 
exceptionally fine buck he was as 
pleased as I. I think the only thing he 
regretted was that he could not have 
been there to see me get it. 

Of all the happy years and many 
camping trips we had together, this 
one stands out foremost in my mind. 
A father, always appreciative and in- 
terested in his son’s undertakings, al- 
ways willing to help or offer a kindly 
suggestion; in those years a pal and a 
companion. I will always cherish the 
memory of these many hunting and 
camping trips with him. And now the 
years have rolled by and he has gone, 
but the memory lingers as though it 
was yesterday. Now I have some boys 
of my own, and I only hope I can be as 
good a father and pal to them as he 
was to me, and I hope it will not be 
long till we can go into the big woods 
together. 


Modern Trapping Trails 
(Continued from page 584) 


lot of rain and wet, slushy snow. This 
is an unhealthy life and often results 
in rheumatism. 

Spears has written some fine works 
in regard to trapping in Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi and other water systems, his 
Jim Smiley stories being especially in- 
structive along these lines. It would 
pay any prospective lake and stream 
trapper to read his dope. E. J. Dailey, 
of Adirondack Mountain fame, knows 
more of stream trapping than we ever 
hear from him. I understand that 
trappers use power boats to some extent 
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on the St. Lawrence River and certainly 
that is the only means of transpor- 
tation on a stream of that size. 

The writer has never employed a 
power boat but has often wished for 
one. Once a trapper acquaintance sent 
all the way from northern Alberta to 
one of the eastern states for a folding 
canvas canoe. We trappers were all 
anxious to know how it would work. It 
worked all right for a while, but the 
rough usage to which it was sub- 
jected made it impracticable for gen- 
eral use on the trapline. 

In the north country we aim to make 
our “boats” as needed. Coming to a 
sizable stream, which is too deep to 
wade, a few logs are procured and tied 
together with whatever means are at 
hand, thus fashioning an emergency 
raft. Of course, in case trapping oper- 
ations are to be carried on along a 
certain stream, the raft is made 
stronger and large enough to accomo- 
date whatever outfit is being carried. 
Beaver and bear trapping go hand in 
hand in springtime, for at that time 
Bruin is interested in the green grasses 
that grow along the hillsides bordering 
the larger streams. 

Last winter there was an account in 
a Seattle newspaper of a man who had 
made quite a little stake trapping with- 
in the city limits. His work, mostly ’rat 
and mink capturing, was carried on en- 
tirely from the water and only shows 
what may be done in that line. 

As boys, my cousin and IJ trapped for 
mink on a tributary of the Puyallup 
River. This small stream was slow 
and deep, now and then widening out 
into a regular pond. The ocean tide 
backed inland to where it emptied into 
the Puyallup, at certain seasons, carry- 
ing a large number of salmon. The 
mink we found there were sly fellows, 
and if a boy was incautious enough to 
make his sets from the shore, he might 
as well have saved his time. So, at an 
early age, I learned the value of setting 
traps in the water from a boat or canoe, 
leaving absolutely no scent or sign 
whatever. 

This branch of trapping, at least in 
regard to being a specialty in itself, 
is fast disappearing. In certain of the 
eastern states, trappers have acquired 
the rights to trap big muskrat marshes, 
and in the past at least have made good 
money at it. A comparatively few 
years ago the province of Alberta, south 
of fifty-three degrees north latitude, 
was fairly alive with muskrats. Dur- 
ing the season of 1919-20, when an 
average muskrat skin would bring four 
or five dollars, they were trapped un- 
mercifully and trappers had no one but 
themselves to blame for a consequent 
law shutting them out. We believe that 
a few years of careful guarding will 
put the muskrat back on his throne— 
the king pin of the fur industry. 
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Marsh trapping is the dirtiest, messi- 
est form of trapping in our humble 
estimation. Often the operations are 
carried on where one couldn’t push, 
paddle or pole a boat to save his life 
and the only thing that remains is to get 
out and wade around in hip boots. 
Even with such long waders in it, seems 
a fellow is invariably getting into holes 
and letting the water run in at the top. 
A marsh trapper gets stuck in the 
mud quite as often as the flivver in 
rainy weather. 

Last winter I was trapping a musk- 
rat marsh. About the second trip I 
decided there weren’t enough ’rats in 
the country to tempt me to wade about 
in the slime and you bet I would have 
pulled my traps and beat it, but for the 
discovery of some fresh mink signs. 

A man, to make muskrat trapping 
pay, must handle a good many traps, 
working them continually. Generally 
speaking, if a ’rat doesn’t visit your 
trap during the first couple of nights, 
it should be moved. To one who has 
trapped fifty dollar martens and good 
foxe., there is no appeal in such a life. 
I would sooner peel my mitts and reset 
a marten trap when its forty below, 
barehanded, than monkey around in the 
water when it’s barely freezing. And, 
there you have it—the writer doesn’t 
like muskrat trapping! 

In concluding this chapter on special- 
ized trapping, we make no attempt at 
stating which would prove most profit- 
able. Where I might go into the moun- 
tains and make a stake, you might do 
better with an auto on the plains or 
vice versa. A lot depends on one’s 
previous experience, although in a cer- 
tain sense a man who has made a suc- 
cess of one branch is quite likely to do 
fairly well at another. 


Thru Quebec Wilds 
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one out of a piece of alder, the bowl 
from a piece one inch in diameter with 
the center cut out, and the stem from 
a quarter-inch piece, about eight inches 
long, the pith being burned out with a 
red-hot piece of hay wire. Before mak- 
ing the pipe, I made some cigarettes, 
using thin birch bark for cigaret paper, 
and it worked well, but as I much pre- 
fer a pipe, I was not happy again until 
my “Woodland” was finished and go- 
ing strong. 

We had frost last night, and some 
of the leaves turned yellow and red. 

We found a gull’s nest on a rock near 
the center of a small lake, with one egg 
and a young gull in it, recently hatched. 
It remained in the nest when we pulled 
up alongside and took a snap of it. 
After we had held it in our hands for 
a few minutes, we put it back in the 
nest, and it promptly jumped out into 
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the water and paddled away towards 
the shore as unconcerned as possible. 

- The country here is green bush and 
untouched by forest fires. The old In- 
dian with us, when I remarked about 
it, said: “Yes, no fire-rangers here—no 
fires.” The banks of the creek for miles 
were lined with lovely little white waxy 
flowers, like small begonias, while here 
and there we came upon stretches of 
pink flowers called the pickerel weed. 
The shores were bright with them for 
about ten feet in width on either side. 
There were hundreds of wild roses in 
full bloom, and a much darker shade 
of pink than we find further south. 
We also saw many gorgeous Ladies’ 
Slippers in beautiful crimson and rich 
purple, which were very large. Also 
delicate pale yellow lilies with leaves 
like a lily-of-the-valley. 

It has become very cold with rain to- 
day, and we will leave for East Shining 
Tree country to-morrow, as soon as the 
tents are sufficiently dry to pack. We 
are living on fish, and the pike up here 
are delicious. I caught a ten pound 
one and we had it boiled. It was ex- 
tremely good—white, firm flesh, with a 
delicious flavor. I cannot understand 
why so many object to the pike and 
refuse to eat them. To my mind they 
rank next to the pickerel, and are far 
superior to rock bass or herring as a 
table fish. 


While at the old Indian camp where 
we found the lost husky dog, I saw a 
big trout. jumping out in the lake where 
the creek runs through at one end. This 
was about five o’clock, and it was rain- 
ing at the time. We went out for it, as 
the Indian said that there were lots of 
brook trout to be had, and we could 
catch them with salt pork for bait. We 
tried the pork, but did not get a nibble, 
while all the time the big fellow kept 
jumping near us. 

While removing my hat to put on 
the cap attached to my slicker, I noticed 
the loop end of a hook sticking out of 
the hat band and upon pulling it out 
found that it was a small white fly, 
which is used for the small trout we 
get in southeastern Ontario. I im- 
mediately bent it in the casting line, 
and tried a ten foot cast, let out some 
more line, and cast about fifteen feet. 
The minute the fly hit the water the 
trout rose to it, and I had him hooked. 
What a fight it was. He broke water 
and tore about, and knowing how small 
the fly hook was, I was terrified that 
he would get loose, for he was a fine 
big fish. He broke water about fifteen 
times, and ran off fifty feet from the 
canoe during some of his rushes. Then 
he would come back like a shot and leap 
clear, jumping at times fully three feet 
into the air. After half an hour he tired 
somewhat, and did some deep diving. 
Finally, however, I got him next the 
canoe, but when the Indian, Fred, 
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reached out for him he was off again 
like a flash. Five times he was brought 
up to the canoe, each time the dash 
away becoming more feeble, until 
finally, at the sixth time, he was com- 
pletely played out. Fred got him round 
the head under the gills and lifted him 
into the canoe. 


He was a beauty and weighed exactly 
two and a half pounds. I took a time 
exposure of him, and we had him for 
supper. He was the largest trout 
I had ever caught, and put up a 
better fight for his size than I have had 
from any fish. We had not brought a 
landing net, so I had to fight him until 
he was completely played out, and as it 
was the hook had torn a three-quarter 
inch slit in his jaw, and he dropped off 
the hook as soon as landed. 

For days now we have been living 
on fish, and so when an Indian came 
along to-day with a quarter of moose 
meat, I promptly bought it from him, 
and we had a feed of steak for supper. 
Talk about a treat. Toasted bannock, 
and fresh juicy steak with lots of 
gravy—it was a feast for the gods. I 
ate as much as would do our whole 
family for a meal. 


We passed Bridal Veil Falls to-day, 
and without exception it is the most 
beautiful spot I have ever seen. Wapus 
Creek runs through a valley between 
high hills, and the cliffs rise sixty to 
seventy feet above the falls at the head. 
Then there is a sheer drop of about 
eighty feet. The sun only gets into the 
gorge in spots through the trees. The 
fall comes down through an opening 
about twelve feet wide in black rocks 
covered with brilliant green moss, then 
gradually spreads out until it is over 
fifty feet wide at the bottom. It is 
all in lace-like shoots, looking exactly 
like a bride’s veil, coming together at 
the top, and when the sun shines on it 
through the trees the effect is wonder- 
ful. The hills rise on each side, heavily 
wooded, and the gorge is cool and misty 
with spray. The lower part of the 
falls ends in a series of rapids, and the 
gorge is as cool as a refrigerator; but 
the mosquitoes—there were millions of 
them. 

There is an interesting story con- 
nected with these falls. It appears that 
an Indian and his squaw were travel- 
ing there a year ago last spring, it 
being just about the break-up time. 
The squaw was going ahead, breaking 
the trail on snow-shoes, with the pa- 
poose on her back, while the Indian was 
following with their outfit on his back. 
There are two logs across the stream 
just at the head of the falls which are 
used as a bridge to cross over, and the 
snow had drifted over the edge and was 
overhanging the stream. The squaw 
stepped on what she thought was the 
log, and the snow gave way and she 
plunged headlong down on the rocks 
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below and disappeared. The Indian 
dropped his pack and clambered down 
into the gorge and hunted and called, 
but could find no trace of his squaw. 
Finally, as it was getting dark, he 
built a fire and sat down before it, all 
huddled up, bemoaning his loss. After 
a time he heard a faint cry which he 
took to be her spirit calling him, so he 
hugged the fire and drew his coat more 
closely about him. 

Again he heard the cry, and it began 
to dawn upon him that the sound came 
from the gorge below. He answered the 
call and clambered down once more into 
the creek bottom, and there hidden in 
some rushes, he found his squaw, with 
both legs broken. She had apparently 
landed on her back, and the papoose 
was instantly killed. He carried her 
up to his fire, dried out her clothing as 
well as he could, and packed her on his 
back thirty miles into Gowganda, where 
they got a team and sleigh, and drove 
to the hospital at Ville Marie. She re- 
covered and was quite well by Septem- 
ber. The perseverance and hardihood 
of the Indians is a never ending source 
of wonder to those who come in contact 
with them. 

The flies are at their worst. We had 
two cold days with a north wind, and 
the flies disappeared almost entirely, 
but they are making up for lost time 
now. Every time the tent curtain is 
lifted a cloud of mosquitoes rushes in, 
- and there is a massacre before one can 
sleep. In the early morning there are 
thousands of them demanding admis- 
sion in no uncertain terms. The mos- 
quitoes stay on the job until ten or 
eleven o’clock at night, and the next 
shift comes on about four in the morn- 
ing—their worst time, and woe betide 
anyone trying to sleep in anything but 
a fly-proof tent, or outside a mosquito 
curtain if in a camp. The black flies 
do not put in an appearance until about 
seven o’clock, and remain on the job 
until sundown, when the mosquitoes 
come to relieve them. 

On Monday evening I heard some- 
thing moving under my bed, and upon 
investigation found it to be a big garter 
snake—the largest one I ever saw, but 
although marked like a garter snake, 
it was brown instead of green in color. 
We pulled it out and found it was a 
good four feet long. It had a large 
lump about six inches down its neck, 
and upon putting one foot on its body 
and running a stick along towards its 
head, the lump moved up, and out went 
a big toad, quite dead, but recently 
swallowed. The Indians were much 
amused to see it disgorge. As a rule 
they do not like snakes, and will not 
handle them. 

This is a great country for butter- 
flies. The yellow swallowtail are very 
plentiful, and after a cold rain, which 
came down very heavily, we saw hun- 
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dreds of them all dead under some logs 
at one of the portages. They were 
three deep in places and were appar- 
ently washed down from some place 
where they went for shelter. 

The Indians have their own means of 
communication, and generally know 
where to find one another. As an in- 
stance: We see a family passing, and 
my guides talk to them and find out 
that they are going to camp at a cer- 
tain spot on the Montreal River, where 
they will meet another party of In- 
dians, who will have someone of their 
party going to another camp, where an 
Indian will be leaving there for Elk 
Lake for some purpose. I give my let- 
ters which I wish posted, carefully 
wrapped up in a newspaper, and a quar- 
ter or fifty cents to buy stamps and tell 
them to get some tobacco with the 
change, and the letters invariably 
reach their destination. 

The Indians take everything very 
seriously, and are nearly all slow- 
spoken. They think before speaking, 
and do not care to speak English un- 
less they have to. This applies especi- 
ally to the older ones, and you meet 
many between seventy and eighty-five 
years of age, all still actively engaged 
in hunting and trapping in the winter 
and fishing in the summer. 

Many of the young Indians were 
killed in the war, as they enlisted in 
great numbers from Temagami, Elk 
Lake, and Matachewan, and put to 
shame many white men in northern 
Ontario, who “beat it into the bush,” 
and remained hidden during the war. 
Joe, one of my guides, enlisted and saw 
service in France. 

Indians are quiet and less talkative, 
even among themselves than white men. 
If you come across two white men in 
a canoe, you can hear them talking be- 
fore you see them, but Indians are per- 
fectly silent. There is no stream of 
conversation which you so often hear 
as you run into white people. Once in 
a while you may hear one Indian ask 
the other a question, which is usually 
answered by a grunt. 

At present we are camped on Gow- 
ganda Lake, opposite the town, on a 
very pretty point almost at lake level, 
as they have raised the water by put- 
ting in the dam at the north end of the 
lake. There is also a dam at the south 
end, and a power plant built to de- 
velop 1,000 horse-power, one unit of 
500 horse-power being already in place. 
The power plant at the north end sup- 
plies the power to the O’Brien mine and 
is owned and operated by that com- 
pany. 

I tried an experiment to-day, while 
the guides were taking the second load 
over the portage, to watch the effect of 
the fly-oil we have. I rolled my sleeves 
up and smeared oil on my hands and 
arms, also on my neck, ears and face. 
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AUTOMATIC 
Repulat *22%Value a°g4s 
32 Cal. 20 shot Military Model 
AUTOMATIC with extra" 50c 
magazine FREE at ed 5 
30 Cal. 9 shot Luger at 18 93 
nite SY me fAIMOUS 6 Shot 
*<~" 1924 Hand Ejector 


(= ——- 


R32 0r38 Cal. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 
Controlled by thumb Your Choice § 25 
~_ at 1625 
32 or 38 cal. Break-openRevolver a *F4A> 
SEND NO MONEY S22nenew ours: ust stanoano ammunition 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage: 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
: 258 BROADWAY: DEPT. 129 NEW YORK 
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Nitro Powder Solvent Saal 


N°9 


Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 
Preserve the fine shooting and resale value 
Get Hoppe’s from 
send us 10c in 











dealer. For sample 

Free cleaning guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

For more than 20years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 


New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 
Dept. F-10 Bradford, Pa. 


NEW METHOD 
GUN BLUER 


NeW y 60 
bran HOD GUN BLUING 4 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now ina 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 
Materials to 
Complete 


Rod 
Per Set 


$ 6.75 


Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 


extra tip $10.00 


For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with extra tip 10.00 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 


6.75 
10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 

Rods, 2-piece with extra 


tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, fiesta Novrere 


8.00 


15.00 9.00 
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Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight 
| B 









$59.50 


ee Saas 
E The 8mm, Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 32 
, blow, 2500 Ibs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge. 
_ {Made by all the American Companies. Our price....... $8.50 per 100 
A—Genuine Western Model 8mm, Waffenfabrick Mauser...............ee. Value $75.00) We have just 15 of 
“6 1 


Lat a ree Receiver Peep Sight No, 35 (attached) -00 | these fine outfits at 
——Bakim Adjustable: eather Sling SiLrap...:sscsresrs so. cok vets Manet ee als ae 1.50 
D—Jointed Rod and Oiler carried in butt compartment..............cceece ae 1.50 $59.50 
E—Box of 20 8S. P. Cartridges. in) CUDS. 4 oc.0coantes cies y cae eee eee eae ae 2.00 Will you be one of 
: Total Value $90.00° the lucky fifteen? 
This outfit shipped C.0.D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on time 


payment at $62.00 ($10.00 monthly) 
BAKER & KIMBALL 38 B South St., Boston 



















! Is Bob White whistling in your 
S t meadow ? Are ruffed Grouse 

drumming in your woods? Do 
you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 

DO YOU WANT ANY? 
You can easily produce an abundance of birds for your 
own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. We 
invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with those 
wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 
Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 
wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 








But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your profitable results. 

favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount early Island and Hackensack, Minn. 


orders, Write for expert planting advice, literature. ° 
. WISCONSIN'S Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


AQUATIC aN Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,New York 








DECOY CALLERS (PURE BRED) 


Black English Callers : .$6.00 per pair 
Gray, Wnglish sCallers. hos cee es cnun pene 6.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (young stock) 7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (old stock) 9.00 per pair 
Canada Geese 15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 
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. How to Attract Ducks 
Squab Book = FREE Grow their favorite foods, TERRELL’S GIANT 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- WILD RICE, Wild Celery, or other water 
», est market for 20 years, Make money breeding plants suited to your conditions. Selected 

», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere seeds now ready for fall planting. Illustrated 
: our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- booklet of complete information free. Write 
se ishe J fe it: f b i ’ 

¥ free book, How toMake Money Brecdiny weretee TERRELLS AQUATIC FARM 

ae PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 274-H Blk. Oshkosh, Wis. 

«3 Melrose High. . 
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A NEW GOOSE DECOY — FOLDS UP! 


Photographic reproductions of Canada Geese on tough jute 
fiberboard in natural colors. Made similar to Johnson’s 
Duck Decoys. Folds flat. Set up in a jiffy. Lasts for 


years. Weighs only 1 lb. Gets the wariest $1°2° 


geese. , Sample postpaids yas tees steeds seeew ee 


Johnsons’s Folding Decoys, 72 Columbia Street, Seattle, Washington 


Tohnson’s 
Folding 2 
Goose Decoys 

















See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, as if they were close, 
Wonder Telescope gives new pleasures to home, farm, camp, travel, «aff 
fH sport. See moon and stars as never before. Opens out over 8 feet 
long, in 5 sections; measures 12 inches closed. Brass bound; has _. 
powerfullenses. Thousands pleased—‘‘Could tell color o wl 
aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Yarbrough. Saw ait 

as clear as if in front of me.’’— 

Clyde Scribner. ‘*I have been 
handsome, sturdy the coast, 
12 in. leatherette Grush. **Can 












F Provincetown Light, 28 miles away, 
REE P | =P. A. 
watching | suber Ss q ton. rata § bop abe on freight cars mi’ 
9 aa away, see mountain} on peeiae a Palmer. 
= see children Because of fortunate purchase from large European 
Carrying ear playing in maker we can give you a big bargain. Be first in your 
Wonder Tele- Sey ? neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send no money; 
scope for short send only name and address for telescope and case by parcel post. 
ioe : iB On arrival deposit with Postman only $1.85 plus a few pennies postage, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Order today While supply lasts, 


FERRY & CO.,630 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept, 1347 Chicago, IIL 
























The black flies would light on my arms, 
walk about a little, try to bite, and then 
stiffen out, and upon touching them I 
found they were dead, in about five 
seconds. After ten minutes I counted 
seventy-two dead flies on my right arm, 
sixty-nine on my left, while eighty-four 
had fallen on shirt and knees. There 
were dozens on my neck and ears. This 
fly-oil, which I got from a well-known 
firm in Toronto, is the best I have ever 
used. We used up six bottles on one 
trip, and would have been eaten alive 
without it. 


It is cold again to-day and blowing a 
gale from the north, while yesterday 
was a very hot day. I had a long tramp 
and it seemed 90 inthe shade. We came 
to Gowganda to get some supplies, and 
while the guides took a load up to the 
third portage above, I looked over some 
silver claims and visited the O’Brien 
mine. Gowganda is going to be a big 
silver camp yet, and it will be only a 
year or so, before a number of active 
mines will be in operation. A railway 
is badly needed. The camp will in all 
probability be just the opposite from 
Cobalt camp—very little native silver 
at the surface, but good values between 
the 100 and 600 foot levels, where the 
veins are located near the diabase and 
conglomerate contacts. The O’Brien 
and Cassels are examples of this, and 
are developing into very large producers 
of silver. The O’Brien has already 
turned out about $6,000,000 in silver. - 
The diabase contact dips to the east, and 
the further east one goes, the greater 
the depth will be of the silver-bearing 
zone. This will prove true in the vi- 
cinity of the O’Brien mine and between 
Everett and Miller Lake. 

We left Gowganda camp on Friday, 
and are now at a fire ranger’s camp 
on Smooth Water Lake. This is a 
beautiful lake with clear water like 
Thirty-One Mile Lake up the Gatineau 
River. You can see the bottom in 
thirty feet of water, and there are 
plenty of fine lake trout. We caught 
two while coming up the lake from the 
outlet to the rangers’ camp, one a five 
pound fish and the other three and a 
half pounds. We have portaged half 
our outfit seven miles ahead, although 
it rained cats and dogs all day. I went 
out for an hour and caught three trout, 
using a swinging tail wobbler, which is 
a wonderful bait for pike, pickerel and 
trout, and bass will also take it readily. 
One of the trouts was a beauty, going 
ten pounds, and a perfectly formed fish 
—dark grey, with very dark spots. lt 
put up quite a fight, and broke water 
twice when near the boat. When fish- 
ing with a copper line, there is no fight 
left in the fish by the time he is reeled 
into the boat, but when catching them 
on the surface with a casting rod, as 
we have been doing, they put up a good 
fight. 
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This would be an ideal lake on which 
to spend the summer, if it were not 
for the long hard trip from Temagami. 
The water is so clear, and there are 
any number of fine sand beaches. The 
one in front of the cabin is several 
hundred feet long, and the bush is all 
green everywhere, as there have been 
no fires here since the great fire about 
on hundred and fifty years ago, which 
cleared out all the white pine. There 
are no skeletons of dead trees any- 
where. 

We paddled for miles up the west 
branch of the Montreal River, and the 
scenery is lovely. There are high hills 
in the background with low marshy 
places in spots, with hundreds of dragon 
flies of all colors flying about. The last 
we ran into had bright green bodies 
with black wings, and farther north 
they had dark bodies and mottled wings. 
There are also thousands of glow- 
worms—not fire-flies. These shine out 
from the grasses, giving a green light. 
There are many more song birds than 
we find farther north, and some red- 
winged blackbirds, minus the red wings. 
It was the same bird with the same 
notes, the same habits and size, and 
the same dull: brown colored female; 
but the males had no red shoulders as 
they have farther south. The guides 
tell me that these birds do not begin 
to show red wings until you get as far 
south as Sturgeon Falls.* There is one 
bird which they call the hour bird, 
which sings a few notes every hour of 
the night. I heard him at a quarter 
to ten and listening for him, heard him 
exactly a quarter to eleven, keeping it 
up for a minute or less, and at a quar- 
ter to twelve he was only one minute 
out. The Indian name for it is ‘“Kine- 
agnownashee.” I spelt as they pro- 
nounced it, but when I tried to say it 
as it was written they laughed, but 
said I was near it. 

(To be continued) 





Blackie of the Tree Tops 


(Continued from page 589) 


Blacks are not much larger than 
red squirrels, and I have even seen 
them with a few red hairs at the end 
of the tail, but no one claims them to 
be black editions of the red squirrel. 
This last fall I saw a white, or albino, 
grey squirrel. There was no doubt 
about it being a grey in spite of its 
white coat. In shape, size, length of 
body, tail, in every way, it looked like 
a grey squirrel. But I never saw a 
black squirrel, alive or dead, that any- 
one would confuse with a grey. I 
never heard of anyone finding a black 
squirrel in a litter of greys, and I don’t 
ever expect to. 


* This is probably Brewer’s blackbird which 
is similar in appearance to the redwing. 
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your Raw furs. 


1446 St. Johns Place 


884 Funsten Bidg. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 


tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING, Estimatesif desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock, Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





ATTENTION 
Sportsmen, Hunters 


I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 
Workmanship and style 
guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 


M. GELLER 
Tanner and Furrier 





FREE 


Our beautiful new catalogue—a 
masterpiece of printed art with 
32 richly illustrated pages—will 
charm you and give you a new 
conception of what Art in Taxi- 
dermy can accomplish in the 
mounting of your trophies. Send 
for this catalogue today— it is free. 


JONAS BROS. 
1019 Broadway 


Denver, Colo. 


FR 
Trapper’s Gulde 


How to Grade Furs; game 
laws; trapping secrets; 
supply catalog. Also 
Market Reports all season, 
ALL FR 


WRITE TO 


Bargains 
in Supplies 


We can save you money on 

smokers, baits, traps—everything you 
meed! Get ready NOW fora BIG year. 
Get your name on our list to keep posted. 


Write TODAY for prices and valuable helps—FREE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
ST. Louls, MO. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Masterpiece 










@> Learnto Mount 
Ay Specimens likeThese 


Ay 





















we! . Se gh eet b> 
Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
androbes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
your room and home with finest of art. 
Make taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—75,000 graduates. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Big profits. Sell your mounted 
specimens and mount for others. Big demand for 


a the work. Have abusiness of your own. Earn 
ee, money in spare time for athletic goods, 









guns, traps, radio, books and vacations, 
A great opportunity. Grasp it. Write today, 


c Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.’’ 
Explains the secrets of tax- 


idermy. Dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens, Tells how you can Jearn and 
earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this great book. Just send your 
name and address. Write today. No obligation. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1347 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 


J. KANNOFSKY ccisss‘crower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists, 





















= 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


p—TRAPPERS—=; 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs ‘‘TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. ‘They are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent ““‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains 
useful information to TRAPPERS. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. G-10 Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 


Fine quality double, over and under and 
three barrelled guns moderately priced. In 
stock and made to_ special order by 
CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL., makers of fine 


guns for ninety years. 
Send for circular 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38B South St., Boston 


Sole American Agents 


Get your copy of this new 
complete Trapper’s Cat- 
alog in colors by sending 
your name and address 
at once. Shows lowest 
prices on Victor, Jump, oa 
Newhouse, Oe a aeek Rok Mew 
Triumph and the famous Gibb’s Traps. Also 
Searchlights, Baits, Guns, Knives -- everything 
the trapper needs. Tells How to Trap, Grade 
and Ship Furs. With it comes Shipping Tags 
and the dependable Fouke Price List Service all 
season --- ALL FREE. Send your 
name and address NOW! 


KE 
Fur Co. 3 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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INFORMATIVE BOOKS ON ALL PHASES OF HUNTING 














Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America | returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 
Over 200 pages 


Hunting the Fox 
By W. De BROKE 
This book is a study of the history and 
practical technique of hunting the fox, 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 


on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 
137 pages Board, $3.00 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGUIRE 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


Price $3.00 








This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the blood 
of every-red-blooded man and boy. Its motif 
is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the 
country wild and rugged in the extreme, the 
hunt pursued with no unjustifiable killing. It 
describes a hunting country on the White 
River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off 
the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. 

215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 





Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’" is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so _ in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds spellbound 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 
the old-timer. 
192 pages 


Illustrated Cloth, $2.00 





Journal of a Sporting Nomad 
By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author’s experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 

















Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 


adequate guide for amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 


Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


Guncraft 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 




















The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 


A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 


ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages 








Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as pleas- 
ing, instructive and entertaining to the boy 
and girl of ten as to the girl and boy of 
seventy. There are other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific facts and human 
interest vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in this great collection 
is that of the last Passenger Pigeon in the 
United States, which died in Cincinnati in 
1916; and others depict the rarest species 
still occurring in America. Among the latter 
are live likenesses of the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, 
Harris Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, 
eter ere: 
247 pages 


Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


Bird Neighbors 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Furnishes an _ introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds commonly 
found in the gardens, meadows, and woods 
about our homes. For purposes of easy 
identification these birds are grouped ac- 
cording to family, habitat, season, size and 
color. 
234 pages 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.10 


My Friend the Partridge 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


Colored Illustrations Cloth, $4.00 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and_ personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


434 x 634 inches 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages 














WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 





Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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James E. DeKay, who compiled the 
Natural History of New York, pub- 
lished in 1842, gives the length of the 
fox squirrel as from 25 to 30 inches; 
the common grey squirrel is about 15 
inches, or a bit longer; the black squir- 
rel at 12 to 14 inches; the red squir- 
rel at 11 to 18 inches. 

These are almost the exact propor- 
tions I have also noted. All the black 
squirrels I have ever seen were larger 
than red squirrels but smaller than the 
average grey. Darned funny if they are 
merely black grey squirrels they 
wouldn’t grow up! 

It is certain that the common grey 
squirrel occurs in many color phases 
and peculiar combinations. Every 
squirrel hunter knows this. I have 
seen them white, grey and brown, with 
black head and legs, with white belly, 
with brown belly, etc. And, possibly, 
they may occur occasionally in a com- 
plete black coat. It may easily be that 
this variation of color, and now and 
then a black one, has lead to some con- 
fusion in cataloging our squirrels. 
When they were plentiful, and natural- 
ists could study hundreds of specimens, 
they were given a separate family 
name. Now that they are scarce, lump 
them in with the greys and let it go 
at that. 

DeKay states that Cuvier, in the first 
edition of Régne Animal, supposes the 
black and grey squirrels to be variants. 


In the second edition he is silent upon. 


the subject, and the American edition 
supposes the black squirrel to be a color 
variant of the grey. 

And that is how it began. 

Up to that time everyone thought the 
black squirrel just as much a separate 
species as the red. Many of the older 
naturalists—Harlan, Godman, Richard- 
son, as well as DeKay—who lived when 
this squirrel was plentiful, held that it 
was a separate family. 

It must be admitted that the black 
squirrel disappears before the grey, 
just as the grey vanishes before the 
red. In certain districts of western 
New York, where there were formerly 
none but black squirrels, their place 
has long been occupied by the grey. 

Going, going—gone! 

Once killed by the thousand to pre- 
serve the grain fields, now the coveted 
prize of every squirrel hunter. Brothers 
all, if not a separate family. 

So now let the wigs rain on the green 
when naturalists disagree—I, for one, 
will always think of Blackie as a sepa- 
rate species. 
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WESILEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” (OVER AND UNDER) 










PES SSCA PAN 


YEARS AHEAD 
A Masterpiece in Gun Construction 


Contains features to be had in no other gun. 

Removable Locks — By simply pushing a button locks can be taken out —each 
lock in one piece. 

Single Trigger—Guaranteed never to balk or double. 
all ‘‘lefts,” right and left, or Jeft and right. 

Rear Side Gates—Invisible to the eye, opened with thumb nail, exposing trigger 
mechanism for cleaning and oiling. 

Automatic Ejectors—Automatic Top Safety Button—A Double Bolting System 
that is absolute. 

Westley Richards Guns are beautiful specimens of the best Mechanical and Ar- 
tistic Workmanship, perfectly balanced, and of unequalled shooting quality. 
The last word in high-grade guns 
Catalogue and further information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can be used all “‘rights,” 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
tug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and Jends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
25.00 5x8... ....60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
Hospitable, homelike. In thevery center of things 
For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health- giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Mlustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








RED ROCK RANCH 
JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING 


Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone 
National Park, July, August and September. Guaranteed 
trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and _ tents. 
Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to 
November 15th. Bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep. 
Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 
western manner. 

W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 

Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 


References furnished. Rates on application. 


Gun Club Emblems, 
Medals, Awards, Etc. 


No obliga- 


Samples loaned secretaries. 


Write us fully in your 


tion incurred. 
first letter and we'll gladly submit fin- 
ished sketch. 


THE METAL ARTS CO. 
7800 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 











Pheasant Time in Idaho 
(Continued from page 593) 


very nose. They tempt one terribly. 

When my hunting partner finished 
feeding his stomach he strolled over to 
the brook, lay stretched out on the bank 
and sucked in a portion of the water. 
Then he slowly rose, took off his cap, 
brushed the clinging stickers from it 
and looked at me. 

“Take it from me,” he observed while 
examining his right shoulder, “this 
hunting business surely puts the black 
and blue spots on a fellow’s anatomy. 
My shoulder’s so sore I can’t even touch 
it and I’ve only shot a few times.” 

I smiled. 

“Not going to give up yet, are you?” 
I asked. “Sore spots bother a man on 
his first hunting trip, almost without ex- 
ception. I wouldn’t mention this to 
your friends to-night. Sore spots are a 
sure sign of inexperience.” 

Jim expected sympathy and was dis- 
appointed. I could tell from his look 
that he placed no credence in my state- 
ments. There was no doubt that his 
shoulder did bother him, but had I doled 

ut too much sympathy he probabl- 
would have decided hunting was too 
strenuous for him and golf would doubt- 
less have acted as a substitute. It pays 
to be hard shelled at times. 

My reasoning proved logical. Jim 
did not relish the unvarnished truth 
about his numerous pains and aches. 
Others might show some effects of their 
shotgun début but not he! It was com- 
mendable pride on his part. 

Before long Jim was able to go on, 
the pain having subsided. He told me 
at least forty times if once that the 
soreness was still there but was com- 
forted by the assurance that others had 
ridden in the same boat as he and with 
no more physical or mental suffering. 

By that time it was getting rather 
late. Some white clouds in the western 
sky were dimming the sun’s rays and a 
customary chill was settling over the 
little valley. The branch line train 
whistled by, frightening an unsuspect- 
ing flock of fat mallards which were 
munching the grass in a nearby slough. 
I killed two of them before they were 
aware of my presence. Jim gravely 
asserted he wasn’t very accurate in 
shooting from his left shoulder so saved 
his ammunition. 

“Time we were going back to the 
car,” I said at length. “Perhaps we 
can pick up a bird or two on the way.” 

“Fair enough,” Jim agreed. “You 
shoot ’em and I’ll pick ’em up.” 

Miserable as he was with his lame 
shoulder he could readily see the funny 
side of any situation. But I could tell 
that the affliction troubled him and that 
he was suppressing his emotions. 

“A week from now,” said I, “you 
will laugh at to-day’s experience. In- 
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itiations never are overly pleasant, but 
you’ve undergone yours. The fun will 
come next.” 

The path to the car lay through vari- 
ous types of country—stubbles, rocky 
highlands, fields of golden corn, along 
miniature waterways lined with weeds, 
and the walking was sometimes easy, 
sometimes rough. 

Ever on the watch, I saw two pheas- 
ants rise from a field of corn ahead of 
us and soar into a neighboring patch 


of alfalfa. But they were far out of 
range and futile targets. We let them 
go 


On the east side of a hedge a hen 
pheasant took to wing and I dropped 
her dead within fifty feet of the spot 
from which flight began. Several 
others, companions of the one we had 
just bagged, arose from different parts 
of the field. They had fled as soon as 
the enemy was sighted and resorted to 
air travel when well advanced. 

Jim espied a “stubble duck” sitting 
in a pasture. The bird glimpsed him 
at the same time and it was a question 
of speed, nerve and accuracy. But Jim 
braved the torture of another shot and 
the pheasant bit the dust, falling limply 
in a clump of thick alfalfa. 

“Great work!” I cried, happy over 
Jim’s success. ‘“You’re learning fast. 
’Twont be long before you’re listed 
among the best of them.” 

Dashing forward with a vigor un- 
usual for him, Jim grabbed up his 
quarry and stretched it out at arm’s 
length in admiration. 

“They’re a pretty bird,” he declared 
speculatively. “Every color known is 
found there. Pretty as a peacock—and 
that long tail—that helps out a lot. 
The Mrs. wants a hat soon. I know 
what it’ll be like.” 

The machine stood directly in front 
of us at the side of the road. Autos 
streamed down the paved highway, 
thundering at varying speeds from 
twenty-five to fifty miles an hour. The 
conveyances were filled with so-called 
“tired business men” who found time 
for recreation when office cares no 
longer demanded their attention. 

Jim was trudging behind. Weariness 
was written in every line of his plump 
face. He told me often on the last lap 
of the homeward trip that if there was 
any part of his feet which did not har- 
bor a blister he did not know where it 
was. And the labored puffing told me 
that tobacco plays havoc with wind and 
endurance. But then, too, fat people, 
much as we like them, are not especially 
noted for their athletic feats. 

As we threw the game in the car 
Jim sat down on the running board, 
took off his cap and wiped the sweat 
from his brow with a red handkerchief. 

“Hot work when you’re not used to 
it,’ he observed as he cautiously felt 
of his injured shoulder. 
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Wildfowling in Northern 
Alberta 


(Continued from page 597) 


THE big greenhead mallard in the il- 
lustration met his fate last fall at 
Big Island Lake. I found him leading 
a flock of about twenty up a creek at 
one end of the lake. With my usual 
lack of foresight I was carrying nothing 
heavier than sixes. I let him have it as 
he rose, and then wasted two more shots 
on his friends without success. Then 
I turned my attention to the wounded 
one. He was swimming about in the 
creek, and seemed still to be feeling 
very lively indeed. I showed myself at 
the edge of the reeds, for I knew it 
would be useless to attempt to kiil him 
in the water with small shot and medi- 
um loads. Sure enough, he saw me, and 
to my delight swam across the creek 
and crawled up the bank on the other 
side. I dropped him forthwith. His 
kindness in getting on dry land was 
greatly appreciated, for the creekbed 
was soft mud, and I didn’t enjoy the 
prospect of plunging through it. He 
turned out to be a very giant of a mal- 
lard, three feet across the wings and 
two feet from the tip of his bill to the 
end of his tail. 
I have ever killed, though by no means 
the heaviest. 

The larger and stronger ducks stay 
surprising late in the northern part of 
the province. I have seen them on the 
Saskatchewan River as late as Novem- 
ber, lingering at the edge of small 
patches of open water, and waddling 
lazily along the ice, too fat to fly. 

When the lakes freeze over they take 
to the rivers and spend some time there, 
feeding themselves to the bursting 
point on the small black water-bugs 
with which the shallows abound. Fi- 
nally, when the ground is white with 
snow, and the rivers are cased in ice, 
the big ones start on their long journey 
southward. 


These are the signs that tell of duck 
hunting in Northern Alberta — the 
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crack of guns at daybreak; the still, 
hot mornings when not a bird stirs; the 
rainy wind-swept afternoon when the 
teal come down wind; the red evening 
when the mallard fly into the grain; 
and at night the column of smoke from 
the campfire, and the whistle of invis- 
ible wings overhead. The best days of 
the year, full of adventure, full of ex- 
citement, and fragrant with the strange 
sweet smell of the marshes. 
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real trophy~ ne 


this year 


ERE along the Canadian 

waterways, farfrom city’s 
toil, roams the crowned mon- 
arch of all big game. 


Take back a mighty antlered 
head —convincing proof of 


our cool nerves and keen 
marksmanship. He’s wary, 
crafty—it takes perfect judg- 
ment of distance, a steady ° 
finger on the trigger. 





But get yourself a moose, man. 
—and make your plans now.’ 


For full information write to 

A.O.Seymour, General Tourist £ 

Agent, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, Quebec 
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DEER, BEAR 


AND 


GAME BIRDS 


VACATIONLAND 


State of Maine 
and the 


White Mountains 


Literature and information 
on request to 
M.L.BARRIS, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Room No. 303 
Portland, State of Maine 
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MMMM Mee 


Maine Hunting 


Deer, partridge, snowshoe rabbits and 
bear; miles of good hunting forests; 


comfortable accommodations; 


$22.50 to $25.00. Guides if desired. 


HIGH TWELVE CAMPS 


Rowe Pond, Maine 


Tapes 





If you want a dog see our classified 
columns on page 636. 


Canadian Pacific 
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The most unique camp in Amer- 
ica, in the best big game and fish 
country —the Lake Rossignol 
water-shed of Nova Scotia. The 
home of Jo Kose the famous 


“Gide” 
MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County, 


Nova Scotia 


‘BURLINGTO 
NOTEL : 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~$25° TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ TO $192 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER$150 
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Canine Companions Classified Advertisements 





AIREDALE 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateurg 
157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 


characteristics, peculiarities and _ particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 


latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 

353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
‘hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered, 
Every man who loves a hound should have this 
book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N.y. 


169 pages. 


In writing to 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the from of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. 1., N. Y. 


FOR SALE— HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED LLEWELLYN 
setter, female, two years old, excellently trained, 
pretty, fine water and land retriever. $125.00. A. 
Bergt, Schuyler, Neb. 


FOR SALE—TWO FEMALE POINTER 





and two male setter puppies, six months old. No 
papers. Price $30. W. S. McFall, Columbia, 
Tenn. 





GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES OUT OF A 
Count Whitestone-Paliacho bred, bitch. Real ones. 
Write me your wants in the setter line. J. O. 
Vaughn, Retreat, Pa. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES —WHELPED 
Aug. 11, sired by son of Int. Champion Tyrone 
Larry, Dam Dutchess of Boyne by Elcova’s Ter- 
rence McSwiney. Strong healthy individuals, farm 
raised. Males $50, females $35. Dr. A. Woodin, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. ‘ 











HOUNDS 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM.- 
bination hunters, rabbit and _fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


TRAINED COON, 
fox, wolf and rabbit hounds, 
W. O. Henson, Xenia, Iil. 


YOUNG RABBIT HOUNDS THAT HAVE 
started to hunt and not gun shy, $15 each. Also 
some better broke hounds. Clarence Martin, 33 
Union Ave., New Holland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEST IN 
South; rabbit hounds and beagles, all day goers. 











SKUNK, OPOSSUM, 
One Die rial, 





Registered pointers, broke and unbroke; also 
few good shooting dogs without papers. Trial 
allowed. Johnson’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 





HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL— 
Dixie Kennels, Gb., Herrick, Illinois. 


REGISTERED THOROUGHBRED ENG- 
lish, Walker, Black and Tan hounds. Trained for 
cat, coon, cougar. Some high class puppies. Write 
your wants for high class fox hound blood lines. 
G. Martino, Valley Ranch, Santa Monico, 





COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 


Also puppies. Ten days’ trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
Ill. 





COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters, Also squirrel and rabbit dogs. Free trial 
allowed. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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HOUNDS—Continued 


NO. 1 COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, FOX 
and rabbit hounds. Trial. Prices reasonable. Will 
furnish papers with some of tree dogs. Joe - 


Sarver, Cowden, IIl. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, PUPS AND 
untrained on approval, Trained dogs on trial. 
Cold River Kennels, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





AIREDALES 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN. 
illustrated dog book, about : 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medics etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
110. 


AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and_12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn, 








BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMIN 
the leading sporting dogs. 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 





FOR SALE—1 FEMALE, 2 MALE BEAGLE 
puppies, 3 months old. Harvey B. Metz, 108 E. 
Main St., Lansdale, Pa. 





FOR SALE— PAIR OF BEAGLE PUPS, 
ready to hunt. At stud, Peggies Dan. Field 
winner. Whelan, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BEAGLES. GUN 
broken and youngsters. L. A. Turner, Aldie, Va. 


Best blood lines, farm raised, 
guaranteed to please. Harvey J. Teetz, 31 Deve- 
reux St., Marblehead, Mass. 








CHESAPEAKES 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 











SHEPHERD DOGS 





IMPORTED PUPPIES DIRECT FROM 
Germany for sale. Entire kennel of trained dogs. 
Veri-Best Police Dog Kennels, Portland, Ind. 





POLICE DOGS—ONE STUD, TWO 
females. A litter of puppies sired by Son of Dolf. 
The Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


> 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
i Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





Setters, pointers on trial, 

Pets, farm dogs, pups. 
Pigeons. Catalogue 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., R 





ST. BERNARD PUPPIES FOR SALE. BIG 
huskie fellows. $25 up. A 200-pound male at 
stud; fee $50, guaranteed, Ludwig Kennels, 
Greensburg, Ind., Box 84. 


NORTH MISSOURI HUNTING HOUNDS, 
fox terriors, beagles. Stamp for reply. Stanley 
Delaney, Holliday, Mo, 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers 


count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


November forms close October Ist. 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 





Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM 














the, wilds (bain $4.00; trio for $5.00. Up S: 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 

100 DECOY DUCKS FOR SALE. BRED 
from domesticated wild Black Ducks, splendid 


callers, $3.00 per pair. K. W. Hudgins, Hamp- 


ton, Va. 


FERRETS TRAINED FOR HUNTING 
rats, rabbits and other game; have white or brown, 
large or small; males $4.00, females $4.50, pair 
$8.00. Will ship C. O. D. anywhere, prompt 
shipment assured. List free. J. Younger, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. 


ONLY 500 LEFT—MALLARDS $4.00 PER 
pair; English Callers $6.00 per pair. Mick’s Duck 
Farm, Tiskilwa, Ill., Box 92. 


PHEASANTS, RING NECK, FOR SALE— 
From choice stock, hardy birds, $7.00 a pair. 
William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 125th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
racoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
covy ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 


Minn. 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS AND 
other game, A-1 stock. Write your wants. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 





LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS — WE HAVE NOW 
ready for delivery a fine lot of the real small 
variety English, or Belgian, Gray Call Ducks. 
Nearly every variety of wild duck responds readily 
to their clear, soft enticing voice. They are very 
tame and easy to handle. Price per pair, $6.00; 
extra hens, $4.00 each. Order early and avoid 
disappointment. Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. 
Charles, Ill. 





DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


DECOY MALLARDS, $5 PAIR, ENGLISH 
Callers, $10 pair. Decoy holder, fits around neck, 
25c or $2 dozen postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond plants and 
Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS. BRING THEM 
to the waters near you by planting Terrell’s Giant 
Wild Rice or other foods they love. Seeds for every 
condition ready for fall planting. Illustrated 
booklet of information free. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farm, 275-H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
SACRIFICE—SLIGHTLY USED 16 GAUGE 
hammerless repeating Winchester shotgun, $38.00. 
Lloyd Nightingale, Wheatland, Calif. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION—Continued 


SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER 
Rifles and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing direct with the factory’s sole and only agent 
in America, by doing so you will receive genuine 
new goods of pre-war quality and at pre-war prices. 
You have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, 
as well as our own back of every transaction. 
Address The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 


SACRIFICE—12 GAUGE HAMMERLESS 
shotgun, 12 gauge hammer shotgun, .22 cal. 
Stevens ritle, .80 army Winchester carbine, leather 
scabbard, complete reloading tool and other ac- 
cessories. 8629 130th Street, Richmond Hill, L. I. 


FIREARMS, AMMUNITION AND COM- 
ponents, loading tools, gun sights. Ideal tools 
wanted. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 


SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES— 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P 
Sauer guns at less than present wholesale prices 
to make room for our new line of Funk arms. 
Send for list. Baker & Kimball, 38B South St., 
Boston, Mass. 








TAXIDERMY 


THREE BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED DEER 
heads. One rare specimen. $50.00 for lot. Stolz, 
170 West 74th St., New York, N. Y. 


FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKINS SUIT- 
able for rugs, $12 up. Other skins; write for 
list. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 








LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


COME HERE FOR HUNTING! ONE, TWO 
and three-room bungalows; bath, fireplaces, elec- 
tricity, etc. Log cabins for two to four folks. 
Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. 
Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


LATE OPENING OREGON HOMESTEADS 
offer exceptional opportunities. Map and details, 
$1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—100 ACRE FARM ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound joining Back Bay, famous for duck 
and goose shooting—the, place where you get 
the game. Write for particulars. Wm. Hann, 
Munden, Va. 


HUNTING TRIPS 





HUNTING TRIP INTO NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Anyone desirous of spending the last two weeks 
of October in a most excellent and easily reached 
hunting country with good guide and comfortable 
log cabin apply for information to W. W. Wagner, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear, Grouse, Trout. 


TRAPPERS 





BROTHER TRAPPERS AND COON 
hunters! Get your name and address to me at 
once. Don’t fail. Investigate, be successful. Im- 
portant information for you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send name and ad- 
dress at once for particulars; a post card will do. 
Write plainly, no obligations. Address, Raymond 
Bingaman, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION AS WATCHMAN ON GAME 
preserve wanted by a New York State Game 
Protector (Special). Address Game Protector, 
care Forest and Stream. 





EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- 
try and game keeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 37 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position at 
private country seat of American gentleman. 
Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 223 West 57th Street, New York, 
IN: Y: 


HELP WANTED 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3% months’ home 


study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for free booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518, Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, Experience not 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesman samples guaranteed like new, 
optically and mechanically; famous Lemaire In- 
stantly Changeable 8-10-12x $60; Busch 24 power 
56 m.m, Lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, 
$85; Megaphos 20x49 m.m., $45. Catalog. 200 
new glasses free. Du Maurier Company, Dept. 
C-T10% Elmira, N. Y. 


CIGAR SMOKERS—BUY DIRECT—LONG 
filler Perfectos. Highest Quality, $3.00 per hun- 
dred, post-paid. Double value guaranteed. Carney- 
Graham Company, Paducah, Ky. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL ROOTS 
and seed for sale. A. L. Hands, Parma, Mich. 




















ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. LITERA- 
ture free. Wee-Sho-U Co., 31st Branch Office, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LOG CABINS 


AND 


COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
| ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 
stairways, etc. 






















134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
ane figures). Bound in cloth. 
<103 


Price $2 postpaid. 
Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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= \ If Your Dog Is Sick 
«> ] Look to His Kidneys 
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If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Vablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., wou" 


Price 
50 Cents 








English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
FeO =ReoeAc Le 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C., Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; 
DOGDOM Book Department 
any book about dogs published. 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldz., Battle Creek, Michiga 














Foreign, $2.50 


ean supply 
Write to- 


Opinions always differ when it 


comes to 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


on which subject I am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least 
cause comment—and absolutely all you need 
to do to get it is fill in and mail me the cou- 


pon below: 


! J. Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, 0O.: 


Without any charge or obligation is may mail 
me your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. 


I 
| Name 
| 
| 


Nidvess, oe eee ed aie oo aiare, cna eyste Welel orb sate'e ela abe eid/ace lei oblate 
Town 2.965 Saosin eb ae Sete en eae, BOR UR Sule ome 
Oct. Forest & Stream 
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Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


















If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 


for the children, 
columns. 
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Retrievers I Have Met 


Species — Bonehead 


By FRANK RORKE 


HERE are retrievers 
and again _ re- 
trievers. In some 
dog's this quality is 
merely apparent, in 
some practical, and 
in some cases both. 

I once attended a 

duck shoot at a 

camp near where 

Jim Lawrence 

lived, and Jim 
could always be found at the club ready 
to take his gun and hike off with the 
other fellow to a good blind. Now 

Jim was the owner of one of the most 

likely looking Chesapeake retrievers 

that I have ever seen. Don was a 

beauty, strong, good natured and full 

of “pep.” Jim never took Don when 
he went shooting, and at this I had 
often wondered. 

“Say, Jim,” I questioned one day, 
“Ts Don of any use as a retriever?” 

“You mean on ducks?” replied Jim, 
“Naw! He wouldn’t retrieve a duck for 
a thousand dollars.” 

“Well, what do you keep him for?” 
I demanded. 

“Oh, he is a good entertainer,” 
he with an air of finality. 

One morning we found a new arrival 
in camp. Harvard was a long, lanky 
lawyer. He arrived loaded to the guards 
with shooting outfit, shells, and two 
large sacks filled with wooden mallard 
decoys. He was full of “pep” and ex- 
pectations, and impatient to get into a 
blind. And the first thing he spied was 
our camp retriever. The two were soon 
on very friendly terms, the dog by 
nature and the man prompted by de- 
sign as we soon found. He was here 
for ducks and of course a good re- 
triever was a desirable addition to an 
otherwise complete equipment. 

Friend lawyer first ascertained that 
no one planned on going out to a blind 
for some hours, and then made a left 
lead at Jim with the query: “Suppose 
that dog would like a little exercise this 
morning? Think I will take my decoys 
and locate on Stony Point for a little 
while. I had some good shooting there 
a few years ago.” 

Jim hesitated a moment and re- 
marked, “Well, it’s alright with me, but 
I don’t know whether he will work for 
strangers.” 

“Oh, he knows me. We’re keen 
friends already,” says our legal light. 
And he immediately loaded himself up 
with gun, shells and decoys, and the 
combined weight almost made him stag- 
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ger. After he had disappeared around 
a bend in the lake shore, Jim gave me 
a queer look and said, “Come on.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“To Stony Point,” he replied. 
mind your gun.” 

Jim walked fast and took a round- 
about road. We soon found ourselves 
on a large flat rock overlooking the 
point from where Harvard intended to 
shoot. Harvard was still some distance 
from the lake shore and as we watched 
his approach a large redhead came 
straight over him from off the lake. He 
dropped his shells and decoys and folded 
that duck up neatly with the first shot. 
It was certainly a dandy exhibition of 
shooting under difficulites, and several 
whispered words of praise passed be- 
tween Jim and me as we lay flat on our 
rock, 


“Never 


ARVARD arrived at his blind with 
a steady flow of conversation. 

“Come on, ol’ top. You and I are go- 
ing to be great pals. Some combina- 
tion, you and me. I bring ’em down and 
you bring ’em in. Some sport you and 
I are goin’ to have, eh, ol’ sport. I 
bring ’em down and you bring ’em in.” 

With a steady flow of this chatter he 
proceeded to deposit the decoys on the 
ground, after which he examined care- 
fully the anchor on each decoy. Sev- 
eral stone blinds had been made and 
in one of these Harvard placed his gun, 
shells and the redhead duck, and then 
tried to entice his retriever into said 
blind. Nothing doing! 

“Alright, stay out until I throw these 
decoys out. Then we will sit nice and 
cozy in our little blind and have some 
fun, eh, ol’ top?” 

Harvard selected a decoy and plac- 
ing it with anchor and cord carefully in 
one hand, gave it a mighty heave out 
into the lake. It struck with a splash. 
So did Don, and with great strides he 
was on his way to that decoy. 


“Hey! Where you goin’? Come back 
here, I tell you! Come here! Come 
here!” 


But Don had ideas of his own, and in 
a few seconds he was back on shore with 
the decoy which he dropped, and shook 
himself, splashing water all over Har- 
vard. Then he danced around with a 
few barks and waited for more. Har- 
vard tried again, this time holding Don 
by the collar. This worked alright until 
the collar was released, when away 
went Don and returned with the decoy. 
Jim was struggling with suppressed 
chuckles. 
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Harvard was resourceful, however, so 
he led Don over to a wire fence that 
extended down to the shore, found a 
loose strand of wire which he attached 
to Don’s collar and tied him to the fence 
post. Fine! Then he started in on 
those decoys and in a few moments had 
tossed them all out in a neatly arranged 
line along the shore, very lifelike, and 
destined to attract more than one wily 
mallard to his doom. Everything fixed 
fine. Don was then led to the blind 
where Harvard retained a fast hold on 
his collar, in the meantime keeping up 
his steady flow of endearing terms and 
expert instruction. Don seemed to quiet 
down, but Jim, still chuckling, gave me 
an occasional poke in the ribs which 
kept my attention on the blind. 

Suddenly, with a wild yelp that must 
have been heard for miles, Don broke 
away and was off like a torpedo for 
the decoys. Twenty-four trips were 
made. Twenty-four decoys lay in a 
muddle on the lake shore. Harvard 
stood up in the blind talking to himself, 
which conversation must be left to your 
imagination. 

“Alright, you unsophisticated mut, 
will you please proceed to acquire some 
real education?” So saying, he picked 
up the big redhead from the blind and 
threw it as far as he could out into the 
lake. Away went Don and seized the 
duck in his mouth. With a startled look 
he dropped it immediately, nosed it a 
few times, and swam back to shore 
without it. Harvard seemed to run out 
of conversation. Then he tried an old 
stunt to encourage the retriever. Pick- 
ing up a stone about the size of his 
hand he tossed it out, almost striking 
the duck. 

It struck with a loud splash and away 
went Don. He swam rings around the 
duck but paid no attention to it. Then 
he started diving. Down he went, then 
up, and then down again, finally com- 
ing to the surface with a good sized 
stone, swam to shore and deposited it 
at the feet of the overjoyed Harvard. 

Assuming a professional pose Har- 
vard relieved himself: “That sturdy 
chest. The delightful contour of those 
wonderful limbs. That beautiful water- 
proof coat. That noble brow. By what 
miscarriage in the plans of the Great 
Creator have you been endowed with 
these, that depict with such fidelity the 
characteristics of the great strain from 
which you come? Could we but delve 
into the uttermost recesses of that pea- 
nut brain that must somewhere rest in 
unimportant obscurity ’neath that noble 
brow, would not science claim discovery 
of influences emanating from an an- 
cestry of the tropics that lived in trees 
and subsisted on the plentiful cocoa- 
nut? But, it is not for me to violate 
the ethics of my profession by attempt- 
ing to introduce your past. To do so 
would but invite the charge of irrele- 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 3 $ NEW JERSEY 






















DELCREO 
OG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 
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DOG BISCUIT KIBBLED BISCUIT 
RATION PUPPY MEAL 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us dealers name and 10+ to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 
trial package of each product. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


DEPT. 772 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

puppies’ will make splendid dogs afield and ean be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 
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Rappo Von Der Krimina 
Polizei. AKKC334026 SZ72782 











“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . - . Illinois 
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CHAMPION GIPSY BOB 


Chesapeake pups from finest old hunting strain now 
ready for sale. Pups raised in their natural environ- 
ment on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Satisfaction 





guaranteed. Address letters to GALE HARPER, Short 
Hills, N 

Don’t take that hunting trip without a well bred beagle 
such as Charleroi beagles can furnish you. We have a 
wonderful lot of pups, youngsters and broken dogs and at 
reasonable prices considering the quality of these dogs. 
Drop us a line and let us fill that wish and need for a 
good looking, companionable, hard working hunt pal. 
Think it over, then get in touch with us at once. We 
have quite a few of them but they won’t last long. 


CHARLEROI BEAGLES 
William. T. Roe, Owner Sudlersville, Md. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Fre: ree "Dee Dog Book] 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES: 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W Bena best ter voce 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel, Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar, Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2, Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


DO YOU WANT A 
Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


New Presto 
Conn. 





Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Classified advertising rate 15c per word. 
Initials and numbers count as individual 
words. If you have a gun for sale or 
exchange, why not advertise in this sec- 
You will be sure to be pleased with 


the results. 


tion? 
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Airedales, Retrievers, 
Fox Hounds, 


Coon Hounds, 
Rabbit Hounds, 


BIG GAME HOUNDS 


Buy your hunting dog now. 
while you can get choice selec- 
tion. We give you plenty of time 
to try him out, as all of our dogs 
are sold guaranteed to please 
purchaser after trial and subject 
to return for exchange or money 
refunded any time prior to No- 
vember Ist. 


Don’t expect to buy a dog when 
the hunting season is on and get 
satisfaction. The good dogs are 
sold early and even good dogs 
must have plenty of time to be 
acquainted with their new master 
and his methods of hunting before 
the dog will do his best. New 
strange country and a new strange 
master does not appeal to a ma- 
ture dog and the sooner you and 
your new dog get acquainted and 
become “pals,” the more sport 
both of you will enjoy this season. 


We are the world’s largest breeders 
and distributors of hunting dogs, and 
we are in a position to furnish you with 
just the kind of “hunting pal” you want. 

If you want to enjoy the fun this 
season and your finances are limited, 
you will probably be interested in our 
easy payment plan for sportsmen, which 
makes it possible for you to pay one- 
half the amount down on your dog and 
the balance in monthly payments. In 
this manner your dog will help pay for 
himself with the fur he catches. 

Send us your name and address and we 
will mail to you a free copy of our latest 


highly descriptive illustrated dog book 
and catalog. 


The Oorang Kennels Co. 
BOX 7000 LA RUE, OHIO 


World’s Largest Breeders of 
Hunting Dogs 
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vancy. In generosity I may say that it 
is not for me to instill doubt in the 
minds of your followers as to the dis- 
tinction you may enjoy, as to the 
heights that you may attain. In pity 
I can only say that in quest of the wily 
waterfowl your talents are misapplied, 
YOU INSUFFERABLE JACKASS!” 

Jim slid off the boulder and followed. 
As we drew near camp I remarked, “So 
that’s ‘your entertainer?”  “That’s 
what,” said Jim, and then added in ex- 
planation. “There is a typical case of 
bad training. You know, I bought that 
pup with the intention of training him 
myself. As often happens, I found my- 
self too busy to give him proper atten- 
tion, and turned him over to my boys 
with instructions to teach him to re- 
trieve objects. He learned readily to 
retrieve pieces of wood, etc. 

One day I found one of my tame 
ducks dead in the barnyard. Here, I 
thought, was a chance to teach Don to 
retrieve birds. I took Don and the dead 
duck down to the lake where I had the 
duck retrieved from the water dozens 
of times, and it was great sport for 
Don. Next day while sitting in the 
house I was attracted by a scratching 
at the back door, and there was Don 
with one of my live ducks in his mouth. 
All that day he was busy retrieving 
ducks from the lake in spite of all that 
I could do. So long as Mr. Duck was 
on shore Don paid no attention to him, 
but the moment he went in for a swim 
he was promptly retrieved. 

Well, sir, I had to almost kill that 
pup before I broke him of that habit. 
And when I finally succeeded he would 
never touch a duck, wild or domestic. 
But he still loves to retrieve pieces of 
wood, as you have noticed. 


Hungarian Partridge in 
Manitoba 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HIS has been the coldest summer 

I have ever experienced in Mani- 
toba. The only really hot day was 
August 20th. We have had a great 
deal of rain, some wind and very cold 
nights. Prairie chickens are from a 
month to six weeks late. Crows are 
here by the thousands and thousands 
and in Saskatchewan there are more of 
them than there are here. 

In Alberta the English partridges are 
flourishing. Of course, people call them 
Hungarian, but in 1911 a gentleman im- 
ported 10 brace from England and re- 
leased them at High River. They are 
now as far north as Edmonton, South 
to Montana, East to Regina and to the 
foothills of the Rockies. 

I may go back there in September 
with some of my dog's to finish the sum- 
mer training season. 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG, 
Holinfield, Manitoba. 
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room. Handy, convenient 
features. 

You'll enjoy a Duxbak 
Outfit. 
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A Talk on Turkeys 


Methods of Hunting and Life Habits of America’s Grandest, 


E old-timers are no doubt prone 
\X/ to dwell overmuch on the days 
of our youth and perhaps feel 
inclined to push forward the chin, 
throw back the shoulders and speak 
with some degree of assurance of suc- 
cesses afield or afloat, but in casting 
back, in memory, over the numerous 
‘tramps for the grandest of all game 
birds this Nimrod must admit to sev- 
eral blanks before there came the illu- 
minative Red-letter day. It has been 
forty years since with a gracious, 
hearty, wholesome M. D. companion 
we tramped the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies in one of the back countries 
before sunrise of a frosty November 
day and gazed on three fine big birds 
beating their way up above the oaks 
and sailing out of the timber and 
across the valley towards the not-dis- 
tant mountains. It had been a dry fall. 
Leaves covered the ground and rattled 
under foot like castanets as we hur- 
ried along bent on quickly reaching a 
not-distant ravine where we expected 
to get some good “pheasant’—ruffed 
grouse—shooting when we had met up 
with the guide and his supposedly high 
quality dawg. It was clearly a case of 
“more haste, less speed.” The birds 
did not see us until we were within 
fairly good range. No doubt scratching 
in the deep bed of dry leaves for acorns 
and beech mast and ran off, but a short 
way before taking wing. Such oppor- 
tunities are too rare to expect a speedy 
return. Once since, over a thousand 
miles from that former locality, in an 
automobile through a grove of live 
oaks, seven beautiful turkeys moved 
slowly off to one side and stood quar- 
tering, in a row, as we checked up 
speed and drifted by while we admired 
the gorgeous glint and gleams from 
backs and breasts. 


HEADS leaned slightly forward but 


yet held high enough to see every- | 


thing within range. No undue excite- 
ment displayed, but every bird pre- 
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Slyest Gamebird 


By OSCEOLA 


pared to speed off at a racing gait 
should the alarm appear serious. 

A long-ago turkey hunt was in mid- 
winter, in the snow, on a mountain side 
in central Pennsylvania. Unplanned, 
and by way of filling in time during a 





A band of turkeys feeding on mast 


forced delay while on a business trip— 
a hired gun and no dog, offered poor 
prospects for a successful hunt but 
what matter when hemlocks were 
weighted with snow, siskins chatter- 
ing in the sheltered nooks; a croaking 
raven floated down the mountain side 
and at rare intervals a grouse hurtled 
from under a snow bank, just often 
enough to entice the tramper farther 
up and along that rough and rugged 
slope. 


INALLY well up towards the crest, 
in the soft snow there apeared the 
wide-spread track of a solitary, long- 
rough-toed bird, a fine gobbler he must 
have been to judge by stride and toe- 


print. “Just for fun,” a stalk was es- 
sayed. No trouble to see the trail for 
rods ahead until it went over the top 
and on down the northern slope, where 
snow was deeper and crust more firm. 
Here for the greater part the bird had 
been able to stay on top while for the 
most part the hunter sank deep into 
the snow. 


FOR fully a mile the hunt proceeded 

and when it again led to the crest 
the bird was seen on set wings sailing 
out over the tree-tops towards a dis- 
tant dark bunch of timber. Not much 
of hunting that? Yes! most excellent 
hunting. The memories are as vivid 
as are those of many a later one that 
brought home more meat. The weary 
lift of foot from the soft snow, the 
glare of sun, dark tree trunks and 
green bended boughs, a brown streak 
turned to a dull thud of feathers in the 
snow, a little group of Chickadees and 
Nuthatches away up on a mountain top 
telling a happy, weary man with a gun 
what a beautiful day it was and how 
glad they were he hadn’t killed their 
friend that great big turkey gobbler, 
until the man realized to the full he 
had had a big time and had really 
made a successful stalk after all for 
he did get near enough to see a wild 
turkey, which is more than has hap- 
pened on many of the sure-enough tur- 
key hunts that same turkey stalker 
has attempted since. 

There are yet a good many of these 
birds to be found in the United States 
if one will search the secret archives 
closely. They are most abundant in 
the South and southwest sections in 
these days, north of the Mexican border. 


SouTH of that line they are said to 

be far more numerous in many sec- 
tions, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas and Arizona would seem to be 
the present centres of abundance of 
this most wonderful of game birds that 
once ranged from Maine to the Rocky 
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Mountains and south to Panama in 
its several forms or subspecies. That 
they have been extirpated from the 
most of this territory is to the ever- 
lasting shame and disgrace of people 
who are considered and hold themselves 
as civilized, enlightened, thrifty and 
far-sighted in their ways, and that is 
the mildest sort of insinuation the case 
will warrant! 

Even now it is not too late to re- 
trieve in part from the thoughtless, 
senseless, improvident waste of our na- 
tive game. A few States can boast of 
a decided increase in game during the 
past few years, due to a short open sea- 
son and rigid enforcement of sensible 
game laws, backed by the support of 
the citizens. 

Such a tri-party combination is bound 
to win and nothing else can ever save 
the coming generations the pleasures 
of good days afield with rod or gun. 

In former days and into the early 
part of the past century wild turkeys 
were abundant throughout the Ohio 
and Mississippi river bottoms and along 
their larger tributaries as well as in 
the southeastern areas and to the gulf. 
Farther to the east and northwest, in 
New England, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland they had become scarce 
or almost nil, a good many years ear- 
lier, although one was shot on Mt. Tom, 
Mass. in 1852, the last record for the 
State. 


PENNSYLVANIA seems to have kept 

her stock of these birds longer 
than have any of her near neighbors, 
owing to the great areas of rough tim- 
bered land yet remaining within her 
boundaries and which are unadapted 
for cultivation. Here 
in the most favored 
places of several scat- 
tered counties, a con- 
siderable native stock 
remained up to about 
1,900, although prob- 
ably some of these birds 
were more or less 
crossed with domestic 
strains. Since the 
above date there has 
been reported marked 
increase in the number 
of wild turkeys in many 
parts of that state, a 
practical result and 
brilliant example of what may be done 
by persistent effort on the part of an 
efficient Game Commission. 

In Florida where most of the writ- 
er’s killings of these birds have been 
made, turkeys are now becoming scarce 
where even ten years ago they were 
numerous. In some sections of that 
state the laws are fairly well enforced, 
elsewhere little attention is paid to 
them and with the rapid development 





now going forward in agriculture it 
cannot be long until here also it will 
make a hard day’s hunt to find a bird. 


N the early days of the pioneers, all 

over our country the usual means 
for securing these birds was by the 
erection of pens made of small poles, 
laid up to lap at the corners, four to 
five feet high, and tightly covered. A 
narrow trench led into this, gradually 
deepening and passing under one side 
and on into the centre of the pen, but 
was covered within the pen close to the 
side thereof, only a comparatively small 
portion remaining entirely open. Bait 
of corn or other seeds was strewn about 


the shallow beginning of this trench 


and throughout its length and when the 
birds fed to the end of the trench they 
jumped up into the pen and rarely es- 
caped, but ran around within trying 
only to find passage between the poles. 
Not infrequently several birds were 
taken together and as ammunition must 
have been a luxury the device was a 
means for securing additions to a scanty 
larder with small outlay except for 
labor. Such method of trapping is for- 
bidden by law in all states now. In the 
the hunting of turkeys in Florida, a 
dog is usually employed to find the 
birds and when the hunters are able 
to keep close up with him a shot may 
frequently be had as the dog rushes in 
and flushes them, for in their alarm 
they are liable to scatter in divers di- 
rections. At such times they may fly 
three hundred to four hundred yards, 
while very rarely they stop in a near-by 
tree, but in any event they are quite 
sure to take refuge in a tree when 
flushed from the ground by a dog. When 
thus flushed they must 
be hunted out and ap- 
proached with the ut- 
most care and this cau- 
tion holds good with 
turkey hunting in ev- 
ery phase. Now they 
will usually be found 
in a thick top of pine 
or magnolia—not often 
elsewhere in our river 
bottoms —and a good 
hunter will probably 
get his bird, although 
sometimes they go off 
Wilds ea Cl tcmy Ons Sana 
stream or continue to 
another cover a half mile or more dis- 
tance, this latter, however, being un- 
usual. When hunted persistently the 
birds become wise and wary. They 
may sit so close in a thick tree-top as 
to defy search and so be passed, or 
more likely go off wild before the 
hunter is within range and in most in- 
stances, when hunted in this way and 
alarmed they go off with limbs or tree- 
trunks interfering with a good shot. 


On such occasions my usual companion, 
Tom or Frank, was much better at 
finding the birds at rest than was I, 
they having so hunted from early boy- 
hood while I sometimes had the keen 
enjoyment of seeing the big birds tum- 
ble after getting steam up on the get- 
away. 

The majority of hunting in our re- 
gion is by “calling” and most of the 
hunters use the smaller (radius) bone 
of the second wing-joint of a hen 
turkey. The similar bone from a gob- 
bler would be too large while a like 
bone from a young bird would be too 
small to produce the desired tone. The 
two ends of the bone are cut off 
smoothly, the marrow removed and the 
bone scraped thin, this latter provi- 
sion frequently being omitted, while a 
hollow reed or even a pipe-stem makes 
a fair substitute. 


ACH hunter is apt to have his fa- 

-vorite bone or other device for the 
purpose. One end of this is held gently 
but securely in the lips, the other end 
by the grasping hands which are 
clasped about it to form a hollow en- 
closure. Now inhale the breath through 
the bone by shorter or longer and 
rather sudden efforts at saying “Turk” 
or Tuurrk,’ or some equivalent most 
resembling, to the operator, the call of 
the wild bird; while so calling, aper- 
tures are to be made by moving one or 
more fingers to vary the quality of the 
notes. Frank was not an adapt with 
the bone or reed and used a piece of 
flat roofing or school slate on which 
is to be struck a pointed, rather slender 
piece of hard wood similar in size to 
a lead pencil, usually having as a han- 
dle, a larger piece of soft wood or a 
spool, pushed about midway of the pen- 
cil. This being grasped with the fin- 
gers, not too firmly, is held perpendicu- 
lar to the surface of the slate and by 
longer or shorter, rapid or slower 
strokes an enticing sound may be made 
which by the hand of an expert may 
call up the bird to his doom. Various 
other devices are used, patented calls 
are apt to be variations of the hollow 
bone or reed, a thin-edged small box, 
across the side of which is drawn an- 
other thin, bevel-edged strip of wood 
or a piece of slate or some other simi- 
lar material, according to the fancy of 
the operator, has been known to do the 
trick in some sections, although we 
never saw it used. Ben, a younger 
brother of Frank and Tom would rarely 
go on a turkey hunt, but by the use 
of a piece of tender green leaf held be- 
tween his lips could send forth more 
persuasive and greater range of turkey 
calls than was possible by any other 
of our hunters. 


When calling, most hunters are prone 
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to make use of a “blind” into or be- 
hind which they secrete themselves 
from the birds which they or a com- 
panion are endeavoring to call within 
gunshot. 


AFTER many trials, some successful 

and others the reverse, Tom and 
I, who have hunted much _ together, 
abandoned the blind entirely as worse 
than useless, more often would either 
alarm the birds or hinder a fairly good 
shot when the birds had come within 
range. If used at all then an incon- 
spicuous blind should be made; a few 
loose sprays over a bent-down sapling, 
a little, long, trailing moss or two or 
three palmetto fans with the long stems 
thrust into the ground will suffice bet- 
ter than a more elaborate structure. 
The objections to the use of a blind are 
that the birds do not always come up 
just where they are wanted for a good 
shot and a screen may prevent a quick 
change of base, any blind cuts off free 
range of vision, most important in 
watching for the keenest-eyed bird that 
ever flew or fled afoot! 

When no blind was used we would 
back up against a big-boled pine, some- 
times together or again twenty or 
thirty rods apart. At such times Tom 
manipulated the bone and we had a gen- 
eral understanding as to the area each 
gun should cover. 


Under such conditions the requisites 
are inconspicuous clothing and absolute 
quiet as to sound and movements. If a 
head, eye or hand must be moved let 
it be ever so slowly and when the bird 
is coming up make no motion towards 
shooting until he is within range and 
then work quick! 

When “calling” the on-coming birds 
will generally be heard answering for 
some time before they are seen and 
great care must then be observed that 
they be not alarmed by too much effort 
to attract them. Better let them be the 
anxious ones to hear else they may be 
sent off by some false note or other 
give-away of the game. 


Not infrequently the old hen is able 
to entice the brood together and 
off to safety at such times and the hunt- 
er’s calls are of no avail for be it re- 
membered the bunch at this season is 
made up of the old hen and her reared 
young. These stay together from May 
when they are hatched until the follow- 
ing late winter or early springtime 
when the mating and nesting season 
arrives again. During this interval the 
gobblers of more than a year old are 
bachelors for sure, go it alone or rarely 
two or three may hold together in an 
uncertain companionship. 
As the days grow longer and red blood 
flows faster, the old gobblers hang 
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From the Outing Library 


Just after dawn—calling them up 


around in proximity of the droves or 
bunches, roasting now in the same 
swamp but not in close company. Anon 
come the days of grand passion, strut- 
ting and gobbling, and the shyest of all 
game birds becomes a comparatively 
easy victim for the expert hunter. 
However, let the novice be not de- 
ceived and let him take good heed to 
those last two underscored words. In 
hunting the older gobblers at this sea- 
son the hunter must be on the ground, 
or within hearing of the far-resound- 
ing, mellow-toned ‘“obble-obble-obble” 
at least a half hour before the faintest 
sign of approaching dawn. Good ears, 
good wind and a good knowledge of the 
lay of the land are requisites for a 


successful hunting of the old gobbling 
bird. 

When the first love-call is heard, if 
he is thought to be within range of a 
stalk, the run must be prompt and 
rapid, taking advantage of all paths or 
helps for easier and more silent travel, 
the object being to get as nearly as 
possible to the calling bird without 
alarming him and while he is yet on his 
perch. 


F he should be at a considerable dis- 
tance when first heard, it may be 
necessary to stop at times, on the run, 
to get another bearing on his location, 
for it is of the utmost import that he 
(Continued on page 690) 
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“Modern Trapping Methods 


Outfitting the Mountain Trapper—Part 3 


NE of the important things in 

trapping is the size and num- 

ber of traps to .be used. Even 
when one knows the’ country thor- 
oughly, the kind of game there, etc., 
it is no easy matter to figure how many 
traps will be required. For marten 
trapping at least a hundred small steel 
traps, preferably size 1142, should be 
employed. Three dozen larger traps, 
say No. 3’s, will come in handy for 
making fox, lynx or wolf sets. In case 
one traps bears in late fall and early 
spring, a couple of No. 5’s will be nec- 
essary. 

While prospecting for fur pockets in 
mountain country many trappers use 
pack horses or burrows, and they are 
more than necessary when it comes to 
getting in the grubstake and outfit. 
The cost of pack horses, saddles, pack 
covers, ropes, etc., depends entirely on 
local conditions. Sometimes it is 
cheaper to hire one’s stuff packed in 
than to lay out money for such things. 
But these things have got to be counted 
in, both ways costing money. A tepee 
or tent is a mighty necessary thing 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


when rambling through mountain coun- 
try looking for fur signs and it may 
be used in an emergency for a side 
camp, some winter. If you want any 
degree of comfort a wall tent and sheet- 
iron camp stove is the proper combina- 
tion. The writer has spent some pretty 
wild nights under a shelter tent though, 
the kind that is entirely open at one 
side, heat coming from a campfire out 
in front. 


TOVES are a mighty important 
item in the list of the mountain 
trapper’s outfit. Let no man think he 
can “rough it” before an open fire. It’s 
all right, in an emergency, to camp out 
and try to warm up the whole forest 
but usually it leaves one with a bad 
taste in the mouth; especially around 
New Years. When you can lay so close 
to a fire that buttons on your coat will 
shrivel without your body feeling un- 
comfortably warm, you can be sure 
“Siwashing” is no game for tenderfeet. 
In the main camp you will want a 
fairly passable cookstove, one that you 
can bake bread in. A combination 


cookstove and heater of the folding type 
is excellent for the purpose. A good 
stove of this variety will furnish ample 
heat for a twelve by sixteen cabin. The 
average mountain trapline will have 
from four to eight line camps in addi- 
tion to the headquarters cabin and all 
of them must be heated. 


A VERY good makeshift stove for 

the side camps can be arranged 
with very little trouble if one has some 
good heavy sheet-iron, a rectangular 
piece, two by three feet being about the 
proper size. The sides and back of 
the stove are made of stones and mud, 
the sheet-iron being used for the top. 
A few sections of pipe will be necessary 
in order to provide for a draught as 
well as an exit for the smoke. 

In a pinch, some sort of fireplace may 
be used, but they are generally unsatis- 
factory. I would sooner make the rest 
of the cabin than to have the construc- 
tion of the fireplace shouldered onto 
me. One must have clay that will bake 
hard or the job won’t be up to snuff. 
The idea is to build a pole frame, on 
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the same principle as you would build 
a form for concrete work, and fill in the 
space with a sort of mortar composed 
of mud and stones. If the earth used 
happens to be of the right sort a fairly 
passable job will result; the pole frame- 
work will burn out on the inside, bak- 
ing the clay hard and firm. 


RUT: if ordinary mud is all that is 

to be had, the fireplace keeps 
crumbling and not only makes a deuce 
of a mess but is actually dangerous. 
A man can’t be too careful of fire, for 
if a fellow gets his outfit and grubstake 
destroyed by this agency he is certainly 
in a fine pickle. 


Another objection to a fireplace is 


the excessive amount of wood required ° 


to keep it going. Of course wood 
doesn’t cost the trapper anything but 
there is a lot of work in connection with 
the gathering and cutting it into suit- 
able lengths. And while on the subject 
it may be wise to say something in 
regard to keeping a supply of wood on 
hand. Many trappers carry a small 
crosscut saw into the woods with them, 
cutting a plentiful amount of blocks at 
each cabin where they may be split into 
fuel as needed. 


Closely allied to the question of arti- 
ficial heat for the cabins comes the 
matter of bedding. Don’t ever imagine 
for one minute that you can “rough it” 
to the exclusion of good heavy blankets. 
Now and again the professional moun- 
tain trapper will spend a night before 
an open fire under a spruce or balsam 
with no protection except the clothes 
‘he has on. But to practice this regu- 
larly is worse than foolhardy. Nor 


can one manage with merely enough’ 


blankets for one bunk—there are other 
cabins he will be staying in! It is 
highly impractical, unless one has dogs, 
to pack bedding from one camp to an- 
other. There is always something to 
carry—a few traps for newly discov- 
ered sets or maybe some extra grub 
for one of the sidelines. 

Bedding is bulky packing at best, 
and one cannot be handicapped with it 
except on special occasions. The only 
solution to the difficulty is to have 
enough. blankets for each cabin—say 
three single or two double ones. This 
will mean from eight to ten pair of 
blankets. 


HUPson’s BAY COMPANY “point” 

blankets are the favorite in the 
north country and the U. S. Army 
blankets in the States. The H. B. Co. 
blankets are so popular they are imi- 
tated by inferior products. One fall a 
moose hunter visited me, coming from 
Wisconsin to my camp in northwestern 
Alberta. He had written me about 
blankets and on the way through Ed- 
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monton bought what he was told was a 
H. B. Company four-point blanket. Of 
course he was proud of it and showed it 
to me about the first thing. One glance 
was enough to convince me it was a 
cheap imitation. The “points” (merely a 
way of figuring the size) of the blankets 
are marked in parallel black bars in op- 
posite corners, four bars designating 
four points, etc. This size in the genu- 
ine article weighs around three pounds 
to the point or twelve pounds per pair. 
The hunter’s blanket was marked with 
the bars all right, but the genuine seal 
of the H. B. Company was lacking’ where 
it is sewed in one corner of the real 
product. Just now, if one is trapping 
in the U. S., slightly used army blankets 
may be picked up at very reasonable 
cost. These are single blankets and not 
as heavy as the H. B. Company’s, but 
very warm and durable for the weight. 


HUNTING or skinning knives and 
axes are a mighty neccessary ad- 
dition to the mountain trapper’s outfit. 
Marble’s woodcraft style of knife is 
the best we have ever personally used. 
It is exceptionally good for skinning all 
the larger animals, such as bear, deer, 
and moose. In an emergency, a skilled 
trapper could use it passing fair on a 
weasel. It has a stiff nicely beveled 
blade that is excellent for carving meat 
or slicing bread. But nothing is per- 
fect in this world and I once discovered 
that Marble’s woodcraft knife made a 
mighty bum excuse for a razor! Maybe 
I didn’t give it a fair show, for my 
beard had been growing six months. 
While on the subject we will give a 
few remarks in regard to skinning 
knives, to be used 
in removing’ the 
pelts from the fur- 
bearers. A_ good 
pocket knife is bet- 
ter than any stiff, 
clumsy hunting 
knife; a small slen- 
der blade being 
ideal for slitting 
the fur and for 
working around 
eyes, ears and toes. 
A heavier blade, 
slightly rounding 
at the end, is best 
for removing sur- 
plus flesh and fat 
from the main portion of the pelt. 
Now, we have “axes to grind.” For 
the main ‘cabin a rather heavy pole axe 
or a medium double-bitted axe is very 
necssary, for there most of the wood 
cutting is done. And of course good 
serviceable axes are needed in building 
the cabins—presuming the trapper has 
such work to do. Very few professional 
trappers carry a belt axe; usually a 





longer-handled heavier axe is taken 
along in a pack sack. To me there is 
nothing more cumbersome than an axe 
carried on a belt, beside the average 
belt axe is virtually useless in cutting 
a sizable tree. 


HEY are good “weapons” for boy 

scouts and campfire girls, but be- 
lieve me, when it’s forty below and you 
want a fire in a hurry, something more 
substantial is appreciated. Unless the 
trapper carries some sort of axe with 
him he will need to have one at each 
camp, or to have a plentiful supply of 
wood already cut. 

Pack sacks are as common to trap- 
pers as water for duck ponds, they act 
as a sort of catch-all when a fellow 
wants to go somewhere and doesn’t 
know how long he will be gone. A few 
traps, snare wire or cord, strips of raw- 
hide for mending snowshoes, a pair of 
sox, change of moccasins and different 
kinds of food are only some of the 
things that go into a trapper’s pack. 
All small furbearers taken from the 
traps are thrown, unskinned, into the 
pack sack while the furs from the 
larger animals are removed to save 
packing the heavy carcass. 


A TRAPPER might as well leave his 

coat home as to forget his pack 
sack. The style of the Duluth pack 
sack fits in well with general require- 
ments. Some like the pack basket best 
but personally we consider the sack bet- 
ter on account of its wider range of 
uses. It’s a good idea to have a head 
strap and, what’s more, to break your- 
self into using it. The old saw, “a 
change is as good 
as a rest” will be 
found applicable to 
packing. Easing 
the load from 
shoulders to head 
relieves that pain- 
ful strap - cutting 
effect. 

Many have de- 
bated the question 
of what is best in 
the line of firearms 
for the trapper. 
The tyros all want 
to know if a .45 
Colt’s is heavy 
enough to protect 
them against wolves and bears and if 
a 25-20 won’t be all right for moose! 
Of course we were all greenhorns once 
and I am sure the writer was about 
the greenest of the green! I took four 
weapons into the wilds the first year 
and enough ammunition to stage a 
young war. Since then I have rarely 
carried more than two. First let me say, 
that with the possible exception of a 


twenty-two pistol, the average revolver 
or automatic pistol is just about as 
necessary to a trapper as varnish is 
to an old tin Elizabeth. The trapper 
has but two requirements in weapons 
—a rifle for killing big game and a .22 
for shooting small stuff for traps and 
the table. 


NLESS you are an expert you 

couldn’t hit a bear twenty steps 
distant with your heavy six-shooter or 
automatic pistol. You will be lucky to 
get that close to a bear so don’t worry 
about being attacked by one. Then 
there is always the comforting knowl- 
edge that it takes a mighty good bear 
to outrun a man when the latter is 
badly scared. As for shooting big game, 
such as deer or moose, with weapons 
of this sort I’d advise you not to waste 
your ammunition. Maybe this is tell- 
ing tales out of school but I can’t resist 
the opportunity: once my pard and I 
watched two Canadian Mounted Police 
shoot a box of revolver cartridges try- 
ing to pot a moose with their .388 Spe- 
cials, out of season at that; The net 
result of this incident was two badly 
chagrined police, two highly amused 
trappers and a still more highly 
amused moose! 

For the various double guns on the 
market we wouldn’t give a tinker’s 
hurrah—anything that is supposed to 
be an all-purpose article is a good thing 
to leave alone. Nor is there an all- 
around calibre in any special make of 
rifle; either it’s too small for big game 
or too big for small. And the idea of 
changing from one weight of bullet to 
another is certainly not practical for 
a hard-headed woodsman. When I take 
a rifle out into the woods I want to 
KNOW just how it shoots and this 
knowledge can only be assured when 
cne is using the same weight of a bul- 
let regularly. Most trappers are fairly 
good rifle shots but very few of them 
are experts for the simple reason they 
don’t practice enough. The writer has 
killed hundreds of dollars worth of fur- 
bearing animals and it wasn’t done 
with a rifle with which I hadn’t thor- 
oughly acquainted myself. 


HE requirements in a trapper’s big 
game rifle are simple enough that 
the choosing of one shouldn’t be diffi- 


cult. First, simplicity and strength 
are prime requisites. The action 
must be impervious to frost of the 


sixty-degrees-below-zero variety. Sec- 
ond, ample strength as to energy at 
shooting ranges and a fairly flat trajec- 
tory; the energy of course being in ac- 
cordance with the game sought. For 
moose we would recommend such cal- 
ibres as .30 U. S., .303 British, .300 Sav- 
age, .85 Winchester and the like. As 


to the make of rifle we will leave that 
to the individual choice. Some like bolt 
actions, some lever actions, some auto- 
matics and yet others prefer the slide 
actions. 

After a man has killed his winter’s 
meat in the fall there is no necessity 
of packing a large rifle with him all 
the time. A good .22 repeater, using 
the long rifle cartridge, is mighty 
handy for shooting rabbits and par- 
tridges. If a man has any degree of 
skill a long barreled pistol of the same 
calibre is a pretty good substitute for 
the rifle and is much handier to carry. 

The list of articles required for the 
trapline would be very incomplete with- 
out mention of clothing. This is a 
mighty important subject and the selec- 
tion of clothing should be given careful 
consideration. It is impossible for one 
to give a list of clothes that would 
prove suitable under every circum- 
stance that might arise; nor will the 
same kind or weight of garments serve 
equally well in totally different cli- 
mates. If one is in doubt as to what 
should be worn in a certain locality it 
is perhaps better to take as few clothes 
with one as will fill present needs, buy- 
ing the winter’s outfit after seeking ad- 
vice from residents of the district to 
be trapped. So you must consider these 
selections as for a given climate, prob- 
ably not wholly suited to your re- 
quirements. 


STARTING “from the ground up,” 
we will tackle the hardest individ- 
ual clothing problem of the trapper— 
footwear! In a pinch the trapper can 
wear most any old coat, depending upon 
bodily action to keep him warm, he 
can get along without a hat or cap in 
pretty cold weather, his trousers may 
be ragged and decidedly thin and some 
trappers even go without underwear but 
they ALL must have the right kind of 
feotwear or disaster will result. I 
knew a couple of Swede trappers in 
the Athabasca country one winter who 
were so stingy they decided to make 
all their moccasins of moosehide and 
stuff them with grass instead of wear- 
ing three pairs of woolen sox. With 
what result? Well, the younger of the 
two was caught out in a severe cold 
snap and froze both feet so badly he 
wasn’t able to get out on the trapline 
for the remainder of the season. 
Speaking from the angle of personal 
observation, more mishaps befall trap- 
pers of the colder regions because of 
neglect in the matter of footwear than 
through any other single cause. A few 
years ago the writer thought himself 
pretty well versed on the subject but 
more varied experience has taught me 
that we live and learn and as we do not 
live indefinitely, we never know it all. 


Generally a trapper working on the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky mountain 
ranges, north of 52 degrees, should 
wear moccasins during the cold weather 
period, but in addition he must have 
some sort of waterproof footwear for 
early fall and late spring. 


ND there are moccasins, mocassins 

and yet more moccasins! The Cree 
Indians make their footwear of moose- 
hide and although their tanning proc- 
ess leaves the hide spongy and not 
very good at resisting wear, their moc- 
casins are nevertheless the most satis- 
factory kind that can be procured. 
Most of the factory-made articles are 
highly unsatisfactory because the soles 
wear slick and become stiff and a man 
can break his neck if he isn’t pretty 
active on his feet. For this reason the 
stiff pacs are absolutely dangerous, for 
I have worn them when it was neces- 
sary to get down on my knees and crawl 
up a steep slope. The Cree product 
has a rough finish which never wears 
slick and the soles grip so well one can 
negotiate the glassiest ice without fear 
of mishap. 

The big drawback connected with the 
use of moosehide moccasins is their 
tendency to soak up all the water they 
come in contact with, being about as 
waterproof as a gunny sack. It must 
be understood, however, that snow of 
the north country is dry most of the 
time and a man could wade around in 
it wearing nothing but woolen socks, 
and still not get his feet wet. And 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
moccasins. A teamster can bundle his 
feet up in great clumsy felt shoes or 
sheepskin-lined pacs but the trapper 
must wear snowshoes and bunglesome 
footwear will not be permitted. When 
it is bitterly cold his feet will freeze 
in rubber or hard leather shoes, so 
there you are. 

Nine out of ten tyro trappers will: 
go into the woods with one or more 
pairs of heavy lumbermen’s sox but 
there is a serious objection to the use 
of them. If you get them wet it takes 
a good heat several hours to dry them. 
Consequently the man who uses them is 
inclined to wear them half-dry—a seri- 
ous state of affairs. 


T is far better to use two or three 

pairs of medium weight woolen sox 
in lieu of the first-mentioned article. 
The writer found that one pair of wool- 
en sox and two pairs of moccasins, the 
latter not fitting too snug, made a warm 
and well-wearing combination. In all 
cases one should avoid wearing tight- 


fitting moccasins during cold weather 


for the least hampering of the circu- 
lation will give Jack Frost a chance 
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A Unique Way to Land 


ing for ouananiche, the leaping 
salmon of the Grande Descharge 
in the River Saguenay, Quebec. While 
in that quaint old 
city I met my old 


S EVERAL years ago I was fly fish- 


Northern Pike 


Bye L.O UTS. R HEAD 


made of, even if loaded with the abun- 
dant means I lacked. So we were known 
throughout the trip as Sammy and 
Louis. While very enthusiastic, he was 





the Great 


the quieter waters after the pike—more 

suited to his genius as a pike and bass 
expert as he was. 

He dug out from his kit a spoon, one 

of those enormous 

curved .pieces of 





tmend, 1. D. T. 











shining metal 














Chambers, who 
advised me to se- 















































cure, before I 
went on the trip, 
those two little 
double hook 
champion flies, 
Silver Doctor and 
Jock Scott. I have 
every reason to 
respect Brother 
Chamber’s_ valu- 
able hints, for no- 
body knows better 
than he where to 
go and what to 
use in any part of 
that vast fishing 
region known as 
the Canadian 
Wilds. Chambers 
ought to know, for 
he has “coached” 
(Fred Shaw’s fa- 
vorite term) all 
the foreign “big 
wigs’ — royal, 
noble and other- 
wise—in the mys- 
teries of the craft. 
Well, I got to the 
place by the aid 
of two Montaigne 
Indians and a 
birch bark canoe, 
landed safely on 
the rocky island 
after some shaky 
feelings while 
crossing the 
seething, roaring and rushing waters 
just below the falls. Even in the sun- 
shine of leafy June it is a gloomy, 
lonesome place and I was always glad 
after fishing was over to start back for 
the hotel through the tangled silent 
trail of the forest. The rocky island 
was already tenanted by a gentleman 
from Boston whom I shall refer to as 
Sammy—a friendly appellation he re- 
quested on further acquaintance. I 
could do no other than return the com- 
pliment, though I found later that he 
was a millionaire and very democratic 
and just the right stuff true anglers are 
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a poor fly caster and, as everybody 
knows, long casts are essential because 
the floating mass of foam, sometimes 
twenty yards in extent, is continually 
on the move, forced back and forth by 


the surging waters. In this mass of 
foam, millions of flies are trapped thus 
to furnish a never ending supply of 
food for the salmon who rise up from 
deep water to feed. 

Sammy was much disconcerted to 
watch me landing fish after fish he could 
not reach and he got tired of waiting 
for the foam to drift closer, he desired 
the Indian to launch the canoe and try 





adorned with red 
feathers that cov- 
ered a liberal 
sized _ triangle 
hooks | Sialan i, 
“What do you ex- 
pect to get on 
thavething 27 at 1 
don’t know ex- 
actly,” Sam _ re- 
plied, “but if any 
fish gets on it, he 
is fast for cer- 
tain.” So thought 
I, myself. After 
wishing them 
good luck, off 
they started 
across to the 
shore side where 
the rocks rose 
clean, straight 
above the water, 
which was in that 
place several hun- 
dred feet deep. 
The Indian guide 
had stripped him- 
self naked to the 
waist and hatless 
except a feather 
plume picked up 
One) toeeet O Cass 
which he stuck in 
his long’ black 
hair. It made a 
picture worth 
painting as he 
plowed the pad- 
dle through rough 
water to reach the rocks. They did not 
paddle more than 500 yards before I 
heard a combined yell which signalized 
success with something, and by the 
bending rod I could see it was some- 
thing big. Why they did not get the 
fish in the canoe was afterward ex- 
plained; they forgot the essential gaff 
or net so necessary to tackle a large 
fish in a place where they could not pos- 
sibly beach it. Just afterwards the In- 
dian turned the canoe with the inten- 
tion of paddling towards our island rock 
for us to net the fish for them. As 
(Continued on page 690) 


Morals 
in 
Nature 


By 


WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM 


E sometimes hear it said that 

WX Nature is unmoral rather than 

immoral. As applied to the 
lower forms of life this is undoubtedly 
true, but among the birds and the wild 
animals of the forest there are species 
whose standard of conduct is in many 
respects as high as that found among 
the most civilized groups of the human 
race. All domestic birds and animals 
are immoral; many of their species in 
a state of nature, are either promiscu- 
ous and temporary in their mating 
habits, or polygamous, while others, the 
cats, doves, ducks and geese, for ex- 
ample, apparently mate for life. 

Unquestionably we should distinguish 
between morality, which is simply 
following the true instinct of their 
species, and that which is due to the 
exercise of self control in an attempt to 
overcome racial habits and customs, but 
I think that the former may as rightly 
claim the title as the latter. For, as 
Darwin says, 
performed by us, will at last be done 
without deliberation or hesitation, and 
can hardly be distinguished from an 
instinct; yet surely no one will pretend 
that an action thus done ceases to be 
moral. On the contrary, we feel that an 
act cannot be considered as perfect, or 
as performed in the most noble manner, 
unless it be done impulsively, without 
deliberation or effort, in the same man- 
ner as by a man in whom the requisite 
qualities are inate.” 

Of late years a more or less success- 
ful attempt has been made to bring 
foxes under domestication, for the 
sake of breeding them for their skins, 
and it will be interesting to learn how 
this affects their conduct to one an- 
other. For the last forty summers I 
have watched the wild foxes that have 
their dens on the hill in my pasture, and 
in the winter have followed and de- 
ciphered fox trails in the snow, and my 


“An action repeatedly . 





Young hawks 


observations have convinced me that 
they pair for life and that the male does 
his share in bringing up the family. 
Each fox family, as a rule, has more 
than one den, at distances varying from 
two to three hundred yards, to a quar- 


‘ter of a mile apart, and the young 


foxds are moved from one to another 
at intervals during the summer. These 
dens are made by enlarging woodchuck 
burrows, and I have seen the male do 
his share of this work. 

When I approach their dens, it is 
very often the father of the family, who 
is standing guard—while the cubs 
frolic about the doorway, and the 
mother who is off hunting. 

Taking care of the young foxes is no 
easy task, for they are fearless and in- 
quisitive. One Sunday morning a few 
years ago I went pickerel fishing, and 


_my way led me by the fox dens on the 


hillside. A fox cub sat watching my ap- 
proach with eager interest, and when 
I stopped to watch him, he slipped 
around behind the ground junipers, and 
coming up behind me, sat down on his 
haunches and looked up at. the long 
bamboo rod over my shoulders, as if 
trying to study out its meaning. Evi- 
dently the little chaps wander off from 
time to time to get lost like other chil- 
dren. ; 


WAS sitting in the shade of the 
pines on a summer day, when a 
young fox, hardly bigger than a 
gray squirrel, came wandering alone 
through the woods. He acted for all 
the world as if lost and worried; his 
littleness and loneliness being all the 
more apparent because of the century 
old pines that towered above him. 
Coming to a prostrate log he climbed 
upon it and curled up for a nap; slept 
for about a minute, got up and 
stretched, walked for a few yards along 
the tree trunk, and curled up again. 


Animal Behavior 
Based on 


Field 


Observation 


I think he had at least five naps in- 
side of twenty minutes, the last on the 
end of the log farthest from me down 
the slope. 


HEN sitting up and yawning, he 

caught sight of something half 
buried beneath the pine needles which 
seemed to excite him greatly. 

He leaned over with outstretched 
neck, then drew back suddenly to take 
refuge behind a knot, looking out from 
behind it with one eye. At last he 
gathered courage to pounce down and 
drag forth the cause of all this excite- 
ment, only a broken stick a few inches 
long—as I ascertained after he had 
gone away—but for several minutes he 
fought with it and tossed it about, then 
becoming tired of it, started off in the 
direction from whence he came. 1 

I wish that I could add an account 
of his rejoining his family, but linger- 
ing about for an hour or more, I saw 
no sign of any other fox, nor heard the 
well known tell-tale cry of jay or crow 
or any other woodland note, give warn- 
ing of their presence in the vicinity, 
and to the best of my knowledge, there 
was at that time no fox den within a 
quarter of a mile. This custom of tak- 
ing such very protracted naps, is char- 
acteristic of foxes of all ages. 

They usually sleep in the open air, 
and I have had plenty of opportunities 
for watching them at such times, and 
have never seen one sleep for more than 
two minutes, generally half a dozen 
naps in quick succession, and then off to 
their hunting. Talk about “cat naps” 
fox naps would be much more appropri- 
ate. 

Last summer I sawa two-thirds grown 
fox watching a mouse hole beneath a 
stump in a clearing. Evidently decid- 
ing that the mouse was not coming out 
just then, he walked over to another 
stump and curled up for a nap; after 
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taking his regular quota of half a doz- 
en naps on as many different stumps, 
he got up and stretched, smoothed down 
his fur, and then all at once seemed 
to think of something important, start- 
ing off up the hill to look at a box trap 
which my son had set at the foot of a 
red oak. A sufficiently credulous ob- 
server might easily have been led to 
conclude that the fox had set that trap 
for a squirrel and made a business of 
looking at it every day. 


T HE observations that have led me 

to the conclusion that foxes remain 
faithful to their mates throughout the 
year, and from year to year, have been 
made by studying their trails in the 
snow. 

The foot prints of male and female 
are easily distinguished, and I have 
noticed that those foxes who hunt in 
pairs all winter, are nearly always a 
male and a female hunting together, 
keeping several rods apart to be sure, 
‘but one or the other often working 
round in half circles, as if with the ob- 
ject of driving game in the direction of 
his mate. Young foxes of the season 
usually hunt by themselves. In the 
pairing season you will find the tracks 
of the male fox following in the foot- 
prints of the female. I have never, as 
far as I can recall, seen any evidence 
of two males following a female, or a 
male with two females. 


I have spoken of all cats in the wild 
state as being monogamous, relying on 
the unanimous testimony of hunters 
and other naturalists as regards the 
larger kinds, lions, tigers, panthers, etc. 

The only exception to this testimony 
being the occasional assertion that some 
lions have been known to have four or 
five females in their harems. 


My own observations in this direction 
have been limited to the study of the 
tracks of the bob cat or bay lynx. These 
tracks have shown me pretty con- 
clusively that bob cats pair for life, 
and that the kittens hunt with their 
parents for the first winter at least. 

Last winter was one of deep, dry 
snow from November to April. 


HREE bob cats, which judging from 
their footprints, were a male, fe- 
male and half-grown kitten, had a more 
or less regular beat of, I know not how 
many miles, coming from the north- 
east across the low ground into a scrub 
growth of gray birch and mixed ever- 
green and hard woods. Here they 
would hunt rabbits for a day or two, 
then off to the westward for a few 
days and back again up the hill in my 
pasture and away to the southeast. 
I saw their tracks along this route, 
_ every few weeks, until the snow melted 
in April, and always the same tracks, 
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the big cat, the middle sized cat, and 
the little cat. In May, while ploughing 
on a cloudy day, I saw two animals that 
corresponded to bob cats in size and 
color, go with a sort of bounding gait 
across the low ground and up the slope 
into the pines, just where the wild cat’s 
trail had led through the snows of the 
past winter, but as they were nearly 
half a mile away, I could not be certain 
that they were not a couple of small 
dogs running at large. 

Lions, tigers, leopards, cougars and 
lynxes rarely breed in capivity. This 
has been generally ascribed to the un- 
natural environment and lack of exer- 
cise, which is supposed to deprive them 
of their native vitality, but I am in- 
clined to believe that a better explana- 
tion would be that the true instinct of 
their race, has prevented them from 
making “marriages of convenience” 
when coupled as they have been, any 
male with any female of their species. 


OF lions, the Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica says: “The lion appears to he 
monogamous, a single male and female 
continuing attached to each other irres- 
pectively of the pairing season. At all 
events the lion remains, with the lion- 
ess while the cubs are young and help- 
less, and assists in providing her and 
them with food, and in educating them 
in the art of providing for themselves. 
They are said to remain with their par- 
ents until they are about three years 
old.” ' 

The following account by an eyé wit- 
ness—Hon. W. H. Drummond—gives a 
good idea of lion family life. 

“T once had the pleasure of, unob- 
served myself, watching a lion family 
feeding. I was encamped on the Black 
Umfolosi in Zululand, and towards 
evening, walking out, about half a mile 
from camp, I saw a herd of zebra gal- 
loping towards me, and when they were 
nearly 200 yards off, I saw a yellow 
body flash towards the leader, and saw 
him fall beneath the lion’s weight. 
There was a tall tree about 60 yards 
from the place, and anxious to see what 
went on, I stalked up to it, while the 
lion was too much occupied to look 








Soaring aloft 


about him, and climbed up. He had 
by this time quite killed the beautiful 
striped animal, but instead of proceed- 
ing to eat it, he got up and roared vigor- 
ously, until there was an answer, and 
in a few minutes a lioness accompanied 
by four whelps, came trotting up from 
the same direction as the zebra, which 
no doubt she had seen to drive towards 
her husband. They formed a fine pic- 
ture, as they stood round the carcass, 
the whelps tearing it and biting it, but 
unable to get through the tough skin. 
Then the lion lay down, and the lion- 
ess driving the offspring before her, did 
the same, four or five yards off, upon 
which he got up, and commencing to eat 
it, had soon finished a hind-leg, retiring 
a few yards to one side as soon as he 
had done so. 


“THE lioness came up next and tore 

the carcass in shreds, bolting huge 
mouthfuls, but not objecting to the 
whelps eating as much as they could 
find. There was a good deal of snarl- 
ing and quarreling among these young 
lions, and occasionally a stand-up fight 
for a minute, but their mother did not 
take any notice of them, except to give 
them a smart blow with her paw if they 
got in her way. ... There was now 
little left of the zebra, except a few 
bones, which hundreds of vultures were 
circling round waiting to pick, while al- 
most an equal number were hopping 
about on the ground within 50 or 60 
yards of it, and the whole family walked 
quietly away, the lioness leading, and 
the lion following, often turning his 
head to see that they were not followed, 
bringing up the rear.” 

From all accounts that I can find, the 
cougars, or mountain lions of this coun- 
try, have been found hunting in pairs 
at all seasons, a male and female to- 
gether, accompanied by their young in 
the summer. 

When one of a pair is killed, the 
surviver hunts alone, for years appar- 
ently, whether such a bereaved cougar 
ever becomes attached to another, is 
uncertain. 


QO TTERS, I believe, pair for life, 

though the old males evidently go 
off by themselves during the summer. 
I have more than once seen the mother 
otter teaching her young to swim, and 
later ‘in the summer, leading them off 
on long fishing excursions down stream 
to the salt meadows, or across lots hunt- 
ing in the woods. 

At the approach of cold weather, the 
male rejoins his family, and through 
the winter you will find his track with 
theirs, unless the family has _ been 
broken up by the trapper. 

The smaller members of this genus, 
the mink, weasels and skunk, appear to 


be promiscuous and temporary in their 
mating habits; yet undoubtedly, in- 
dividual variation occurs in all forms 
of life, and it may be that there are 
faithful couples here and there in every 
species. 


S QUIRRELS and chipmunks, as far 

as I can learn, are faithful to their 
mates, but I can find little evidence of 
such faithfulness among the wood- 
chucks, rabbits, muskrats, mice and 
rats. 

Deer, classed as they are with cattle, 
sheep, goats and buffalo, have been gen- 
erally characterized as polygamous, 
even the red deer, the “noble stag” of 
England and Scotland, has been so 
rated, and that by those who have had 
the chance to study him the closest, the 
deer hunters and game keepers of sev- 
eral generations past. But my own ob- 
servations of the common white tailed 
deer of this country, leave me convinced 
that they at least are nearly always 
monogamous. 

The doe, it is true, goes off by herself 
before the birth of the fawn, but I 
have seen buck, doe and fawn in com- 
pany when the fawns were not very 
many weeks old, as well as later in the 
season when they were nearly half 
grown. 

I once saw a large buck crossing 
from one woodland to another, keeping 
to what little cover was afforded by 
the young growth and alders along the 
riverside. Coming to the border of the 
dark hemlock woods, he was confronted 
by a six strand barbed wire fence. Here 
he stopped and looked back, flashing 
his white tail repeatedly as a signal. 
Looking in the same direction, I saw a 
white tail flash in answer, from among 
the bushes by the stream a quarter of 
a mile back along the course which he 
had followed. 

Presently a doe and two fawns came 
in sight, crossing the open and coming 
close up to him, as he stood there by 
the wire fence. 

Clearing this at a bound, as he turned 
and waited until the fawns, after much 
hesitation, had managed to get over the 
fence, then the doe leaped over, and 
the whole family disappeared among the 
hemlocks. 

On another occasion, this time in 
the spring, I saw a fox run out from 
the edge of the woods with a buck and 
doe in pursuit. 


AFTER the fox had retreated to the 
meadows, the deer went back into 
the woods, where I suspected that their 
fawns were in hiding. 
T have never yet seen a buck accom- 
panied by more than one doe. 
In the winter it is not uncommon to 
find one or two young bucks going 


about in company with an old antlered 
buck of -many years experience; the 
does—young and old—at this season, 
keeping more by themselves. 

Among birds, springtime mating is 
the general rule, but just what propor- 
tion of these springtime courtships, are 
the rejoining of pairs of the previous 
season, is uncertain. Very few, I think 
in the case of song birds, for rivalry 
among the males is greatly in evidence; 
two or more of these ardent lovers pur- 
suing a female as she darts and hides 
among the leaves. The males are the 
first to come north; the females join- 
ing them several days or even weeks 
later. The cow blackbirds come up from 
the south in April, not in conspicuous 
flocks as the grackles and redwings 
come, but in little parties of three or 
four or a dozen perhaps. Their migra- 
tions are conducted at night and I first 
see them in the tops of the apple and 
elm trees in the early morning of their 
arriva). 

They ruffle their feathers and utter 
modulated creaking and whistling notes 
and cluck sleepily to one another and 
then go to sleep perched side by side in 
the spring sunshine. Sometimes I see 
a pair, male and female together, but 
quite frequently one male and two fe- 
males or several males and one female, 
for they do not pair off in the spring as 
most other birds do and know nothing 
of nest building and the cares of their 
young. 


FROM time to time in early summer 
a lone female wanders off by her- 
self with an eye to the nesting affairs 
of other birds smaller than she is. Loaf- 
ing about half hidden among the leaves, 
she acts the spy on busy pairs of chipping 
sparrows, vireos and yellow warblers 
and choosing her time when the owners 
are away from their newly finished 
nest, lays an egg therein and departs. 

It is a common enough occurrence to 
find the cowbird’s egg in the nest with 
the smaller eggs of sparrow or warbler, 
and much less frequently the young 
cowbird, either alone or with its foster 
brothers and sisters. In mid-summer 
I often find them fully fledged and 
grown up, still accompanied by their 
little adopted parents who work per- 
severingly from morning till night to 
procure enough food for their greedy 
and overgrown changeling. 

The red winged blackbirds come 
north earlier than the cowbirds, and 
after the arrival of the females, flock 
together in the meadows, where later in 
the season they have their nests. Male 
and female alike share the cares and 
anxieties for their young; few birds are 
more solicitous than they are in this 
direction, yet there seems to be some- 
thing of the cowbird’s socialistic tend- 
encies in the red wing species, and it is 


difficult to tell which birds are mated 
together, several males often clamour- 
ing above you when you approach some 
one particular nest, and following with 
you and exhibiting equal alarm and 
anxiety when another nest is ap- 
proached, and any day in the summer 
you may see two or more males pur- 
suing a female with all the ardent riv- 
alry of springtime courtship. 


ET here and there in the meadows, 

are secluded nests, with one male 
and one female keeping guard over 
each. 

Crows dwell in pairs during the mat- 
jing season, and until the young crows 
have learned to fly; after that they 
gather their flocks and all identity of 
the pairs is lost. I have seen no evi- 
dence that the same pairs reunite the 
following spring, rather the contrary 
in fact, and yet, to their credit, it may 
be said, that more than most birds, they 
are quick to help any unfortunate mem- 
ber of the flock. ‘ 

I have often seen them make repeated 
trips to and from the tree in which a. 
wounded crow was hiding, evidently 
carrying food each time, and this in 
early summer, when the young crows 
were clamoring to be fed in their turn. 
With most species, either of animals 
or birds, this act of succoring the unfor- 
tunate, is, I regret to say, so uncommon 
as to be all the more noticeable when it 
does occur. 

Darwin tells us of an aged pelican, 
found on one of the islands inhabited 
by these birds; blind and helpless to 
feed itself, yet fat and evidently well 
cared for by’ others of the flock, who 
were continually coming and going to 
and from their feeding grounds. 

Hawks have always been credited 
with being monogamous, and years of 
close observation of the different species 
leave me with little doubt that they 
are. The sexes are easily distinguished, 
and the plumage of the young birds 
changes from year to year until the 
typical adult coloration of the species is 
acquired. 


HIS renders it comparatively easy 
to recognize individuals in many 
instances, particularly now that their 
numbers have, most unfortunately, been 
so reduced, that you will hardly find 
more than one or two pairs of any 
species, for several miles of woodland. 
The red shouldered hawks are in 
many ways the easiest to study. 


The young at first are pale brown 
and yellowish white, each year’s new 
plumage showing an added touch of red- 
ish brown and black until at last they 
wear the handsomely marked dress of 
their tribe. 

(Continued on page 683) 
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Big Game 
Cartridges 


Discussing Rifle 
Ammunition 


By 
BYRON E. COTTRELL 


rifle cartridges have been im- 

proved within the past year or 
two, and there has been a few fine new 
cartridges added to the list. I am go- 
ing to give here some of these improve- 
ments and their advantages or disad- 
vantages for different kinds of big 
game hunting. 

Some of our highest velocity bullets 
have shown a decided tendency to open 
up too quickly when hitting big game, 
not giving the desired penetration— 
especially if the game shot was a little 
too large for the cartridge anyway. 
This has had two effects. First: It 
has caused many of our leading rifle- 
men and best hunters to denounce as 
unreliable the modern high velocity bul- 
let for large game, and to design effi- 
cient heavy bullet cartridges for such 
game. Second: It has brought about 
a great improvement in the high speed 
bullets. The result is we have some 
mighty fine cartridges in both classes 
to choose from. Some loads are better 
adapted to certain conditions than oth- 
ers, and vice-versa. 

The average big game hunter who is 
no rifle crank will need to take extra 
precaution to get the ammunition best 
suited to his needs. If he uses any of 
the new loadings—and he is almost 
sure to do so whether he knows it or 
not, as there is not much else on the 
market—he should shoot not less than 
a box to verify the sighting of his rifle, 
and if he has the time and place he 
had better shoot a hundred at different 


P rite carts all our popular 


distances so as to become perfectly fa- 


miliar with the trajectory of these new 
loads. Most of them shoot entirely dif- 
ferent from what the old ones did. 
Some few rifles will shoot the new load- 
ings to the same point blank sight ad- 
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justment as did the old standard loads, 
but most of them will not. Just the 
other day I picked up a .30-.30 carbine 
sighted to shoot where held at 75 yards 
with the old loading (.170 gr. bullet at 
2,000 f. s. vel.), but when used with 
the 150 gr. bullet at over 2,300 f. s. vel. 
it shot nearly one and a half feet high 
at this distance—enough to miss the 
largest game that should be shot with 
this rifle. Last fall I saw a fine Sauer 
Mauser .30-’06 shoot nearly two feet 
high at 50 yards when loaded with 
150 gr. bullets, but when using the 220 
gr. it shot where it was held. An old 
.303 Savage that had always been used 
with the old style cartridge loaded with 
nitro-glycerin powder, and had always 
done fine work shot not less than two 
feet low at one hundred yards when 
used with new ammunition loaded with 
a progressive nitro-cellulose powder. 
The owner didn’t know what was the 
trouble and was “cussing” the ammuni- 
tion up one side and down the other. 


OU will find it a wise plan to try 
out the sighting of your rifle be- 
fore taking it hunting, and use the 
same lot of ammunition that you will 
use for hunting. You may think that 
it shot all right last year and that it 
will do the same this—maybe it will— 
and maybe it will not. 
The new loadings may be divided 
into two general classes: first the high 


speed loads, those with lighter bullets, 


at greatly increased velocities, and sec- 
ond, what we will call high power loads, 
or those with regular weight bullets 
driven at an increased velocity. This 
increase is generally about 200 f. s. 
The high speed loads for the .25-.35, 
.30-.30, .32 Spl., and .85 Rem. give ve- 
locities from 2,350 f. s. up to 2,700 f. s. 


At these velocities the bullets mush- 
room much quicker and larger when 
they hit game, and make a larger hole 
than the old loading, this naturally 
uses up the energy quicker and they do 
not penetrate as deep. They very sel- 
dom glance and are therefore the saf- 
est loads to use in settled districts for 
shooting ’chucks, etc. 


“THEY should be shot so that they 

will hit the ground within two or 
three hundred yards, as when they get 
up too much they will glance. For the 
size of game for which these cartridges 
are adapted they are very deadly, as a 
rule killing quicker than the old load— 
especially on broad side shots. They 
are not adapted to any larger game 
than were the original loads. The tra- 
jectories for the first two or three hun- 
dred yards are very low, and they have 
a considerably longer useful hunting 
range. They are fine for open country 
where shots are often taken at long 
range, by long range I mean two or 
three hundred yards. 

For shooting through thick brush the 
high-speed bullet is not as good as the 
heavier bullet, it would naturally mush- 
room and turn from its course much 
easier. We read a lot lately about bul- 
lets shooting through the brush—or not 
shooting through it. I hold that this 
is not of as much importance as is 
generally claimed. As a rule when 
shooting at deer, or other big game, 
through heavy brush the failure to hit 
is not so much because of deflected bul- 
lets as it is because of the impossibility 
to see the game plainly enough to get 
a good bead on it. It sounds good to 
tell the other fellow that you held right 
but the brush turned your bullet. I 

(Continued on page 688) 
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Entering in the Field 


AS of 
The Beagle Hound 


\ Y HEN a pup is four weeks old I 
begin his education; at this 
time, I begin feeding the pup- 

pies to assist the mother in her nursing 
and also to assist in the physical devel- 
opment of the puppies, for at about five 
or six weeks of age the mother begins 
her process of weaning and she isn’t 
long doing it; but what care the pups 
by this time, they are getting “four 
squares” a day and what they steal, 
when the mother is willing, in this way 
they do not miss the mother and look to 
you as the most dependable feeding 
ground. When I am ready to feed, I 
get every thing all set and then step 
quietly into the kennel and call the little 
fellows several times softly in succes- 
sion, and keep calling until all are as- 
sembled at my feet, then I set the pan 
down and place the food into it. 

I arrange the pups around the pan 
and steady them if they attempt to 
crowd, I never speak again to the pup- 
pies, I do everything with my hands; 
if they climb into the pan, I reach over 
and lift them gently out and up to feed 
again and if they crawl over or under 
another pup, I place him back in line 
with my hand. 


‘By ROY THAYER 


After a week or two, four lessons a 
day, you notice they have acquired table 
manners and they begin to notice that 
whenever you call, they get something 
to eat. I may go into a kennel on 
other occasions and the pups will run 
out and over my feet, but I have nothing 
to say, I go on about my business and 
leave, if they cry I say nothing. 

If you do not say much or anything, 
pups become very bold and forward, the 
food attracts them in the first instance 
and they soon get bolder and bolder, 
they will take hold of your shoe lace or 
the bottoms of your trousers and give 
them a shake, thus gaining confidence. 


UDDEN noises, loud talking, scold- 
ing or hollering at your dogs or 
pups, makes them timid, cowardly, and 
in time if you insist on continuing it, 
they pay no attention to your com- 
mands or entreaties, and will run in 
the opposite direction. 

Get your pup’s confidence, teach him 
you are his friend and benefactor, let 
him “play’’, even if he should eat your 
wife’s $75.00 bonnet, don’t beat him 
and abuse him, preferable use your 
head and see to it that $75.00 hats are 


not left around loose. Let your pups 
live a pup’s life—just as a child must 
go through a certain stage or stages, 
manhood will arrive all too soon, and 
when Nature has issued her referen- 
dum, to go to work, you will find that 
Nature knows when to step in. Boys 
who have little or no boyhood make 
sad, sour, cold and calculating men, 
they desire to get even with the world 
for what they think they lost, so with 
a dog, a sad hound is no joy. 


VERY fault, every physical deform- 

ity, such as rickets and its lesser 
associates, lack of exercise, nutrition 
and education, makes the training of 
a hound just that much more difficult 
and longer. 

Every time you feed your pups, 
“steady” them, teach them to know the 
word “steady”; that-word is the key 
and the control of the hound’s deport- 
ment. If you can make a dog obey you 
(steady) at meal time—get him or 
them, so that when the food is set in 
front of them, at the command ‘steady” 
they will wait, calmly for a second or 
two—then “take ’em” they will start to 
devour the food—you can in time set 
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your food down and say “steady” and 
they will never attempt to touch it. 


HEN you can do this you have 

your dog under control. In other 
words, if you can make a dog obey you 
at the most critical or important time 
of his life, and his most eager one, feed 
time, you can make him obey you any 
other time, with this one exception, and 
I must insert it here, else further on 
you will say, this bird is backtracking. 
You can’t call or steady a good hound 
from or on a hot trail and if you can 
or do, you haven’t a good hound. This 
is one time that he is deaf, dumb and 
blind to any or all your entreaties, and 
from my viewpoint, breed all you can of 
this type or kind. 

When the pups are about four months 
old, begin to take them out in the fields 
and woods. Don’t go far.. Go out a 
short distance to a good location and 
sit down or walk slowly around; say 
nothing; don’t even call unless you are 
absolutely certain that your dogs 
have become confused or lost tem- 
porarily. Just keep your dogs in 
sight and when they have become 
tired and had a good romp, turn 
towards home and let them keep 
coming until they are all ready to 
make the trip back. If you do have 
a dog that feels he shouldn’t come 
at the proper time, have a lead and 
snap it to his collar, in this way he 
also makes a good “decoy” for the 
others to follow. 

I never take less than two dogs out 


at a time and I have taken as high as. 


eighteen in one pack and brought them 
all back. 

I will not attempt to say which is the 
best method of calling a hound, by 
shouting, by using a whistle, or whis- 
tling or using a horn—I prefer the horn 
for some unknown reason—some in- 
herited trait or one of those unexplain- 
able theories—the hound also prefers a 
horn or bugle. One blast and he is up 
and ready for action like a cavalry 
horse at the sound of “charge.” 


OUNDS love a horn or bugle, the 

associations that it brings to their 
mind cannot but demonstrate its impor- 
tance upon you. For this reason I use 
a horn, and I believe in painting as vivid 
a scene with all the natural settings 
that I can command to place before my 
hounds, that they cherish the life I 
have picked out for them. From time 
back to the Tudors, hounds have heard 
the horn. It was large and went over 
the “Whipper In’s” shoulder in the 
early days. Something of the style of 
the large base horn carried in the band 
of to-day, and was of a long deep tone 
and penetrated to the bowels of the 
earth. 
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Do you wonder that deep down in 
their very nature comes the recollection 
to them, from far off ancestors, from 
the first blast of your horn, that they 
have heard their call “to charge”; they 
will come in miles and miles to a horn 
after the chase, where all other methods 
fail. 

Hounds soon learn the language of 
your horn. Short, sharp, quick blasts 
will call them to the trail of a jumped 


rabbit; the long blast will call them’ 


from a lost or holed rabbit when they 
cease tonguing, and you desire to go 
on in another direction. Intermittent 
long blasts will call them when they 
are out of sight and sound or ear shot. 
Of course if a dog appears to be lost 
the only resort is the gun shot, which 
I will explain in another paragraph. 

The horn, to me, is more important 







Mike, a@ fine beagle, owned by 
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than the long lash whip so,many love to 


carry. B 


CONTINUE taking ..your dogs out 

until they .became® woods-wise and 
fearless, that will be determined by the 
distance they range away and the time 
they remain away, and they speedily 
gain confidence. When they are about 
six months of age, very seldom before 
and more times later, you will notice 
that they will begin to show signs of 
trailing and making game and soon 
some little fellow will explode into a 
bark or some hot scent he has found 
and you leap forward with pride to 
see which one has developed the long 
looked-for sign, giving vent to his 
feelings. At last he knows what he is 
out for. 


Some advise you to take an older dog, 
a trained dog, along with the pups. 
That is all well when the pups get so 
they can travel and are unafraid to 
follow, but if the pups are unable to 


keep up or are timid in the brush, and 
leave the old dog to return to you, they 
soon learn to leave a trail and come in 
and it forms a habit. Where.you take 
out only pups, every one is on an equal 
footing. 


AFTER the pups have found and 

voiced on their game and begun 
to trail a little, it does no harm to put 
down asure and safe hound. The better 
the hound the better the results. Some 
advocate an old slow hound. Why? 
Pray tell? An old hound is most al- 
ways a “babbler” and gets jealous be- 
cause he can’t keep up and barks on 
the track of the other dogs. The pups 
get confused and can easily outstrip 
an old dog and to my mind an old dog 
is a nuisance. Take out a real one, 
one that is a “dew flicker.” Let him 
take the pups over the course. If they 
stay with him he will teach them some- 
thing, if it’s only speed. If they stay 
they will soon be in his company at 
least, if not in his class; and class 
will come soon enough if he is bred 
right. 

From the time they commence to 
take notice they should be given 
every opportunity of exercising 
their natural instincts. This is 
their school and it is just as im- 
portant as any school education; 
no dog will develop without oppor- 
tunity. A beagle, while young, 
must learn to solve all the prob- 
lems that “molly cottontail’ pre- 
sents him with. 

I have not the space or words to im- 
press you with the importance of this 
early education. Let it be early, well 
done and complete. Don’t neglect it if 
you want real hunting beagles. 


EVER find or kick out game for 
your dogs. If they are not in sight 
and you jump a rabbit, “mark” your 
rabbit and call in your dogs—quick, 
short blasts on your horn, or if you call, 
call quick and excitedly. “Here, Take 
’em,” “Take ’em,” they soon learn what 
you have for them. Then point out the 
trail where the rabbit just ran and they 
will “hit it” and go away with it. This 
also teaches your dog control. Always 
teach him when you call there is some- 
thing for him to do. Never fool him 
and he will never fool you. Throw your 
hounds entirely upon their own respon- 
siblity and resources. Better let them 
miss a rabbit than to berate them for 
not seeing or smelling, and try to show 
them you have some rabbit ability; if 
you can stand the pressure let them 
absolutely alone. 
Never fool your dogs or drop them 
upon a kicked out rabbit so they can 
see the rabbit for a “sight chase.” It 
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Silver Tips in Mexico 


A Big Game Trip in the Fastnesses of the Sierra Madre Mountains 


aM HAT do you say, Bill, that 
\VV we go down there for a hunt 
this fall?” 

This was my friend J. A. as we sat 
on his verandah one beautiful evening 
in early September. We had been dis- 
cussing our various experiences with 
rod and gun, and in the course of events 
I had related some facts concerning a 
trip I had made into the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Chihuahua. 

On that particular trip I had with 
me a Mexican whom I had known for 
a number of years, and who was thor- 
oughly familiar with that part of the 
country. We were journeying west 
from El Valle, a small inland town on 
the Santa Marie River, and my guide 
was relating stories of some of the 
large silver-tips to be found in that 
neighborhood. 


“Well, Ram,’ I replied (his name‘ 


was Ramon Arturo Frederico Reyes, 
but I had long ago shortened it to just 
plain “Ram’’). “I don’t doubt the ve- 
racity of your stories, but I would very 
much like to see one of those fellows, 
and then it might not be hard to get 
me down here for a hunt some time.” 

“Just wait,” he replied, “I think you 
wlil be convinced before the sun sets 
to-night.” 

To this I made no reply, for I knew 
Ram well enough to know that when he 
made a promise, it generally bore fruit. 

In the late afternoon we arrived at 
an apparently dry stream, which came 
down through a canyon from the west. 
I remarked to Ram about this dry 
stream, whereupon he informed that the 
stream bed at this point was very deep 
with gravel, and that the waters flowed 
some two feet below the surface. This 
condition soon became apparent, for 
we presently arrived at the spot where 
the creek did its fadeaway. There the 
mules paused to stick their noses thirst- 
ily into the cool, clear waters. Ram 
informed me that we were soon to make 
camp, but before proceeding he wanted 
to look around a bit. 


io Oud hold the mules here until I re- 
turn,” he said. “Then maybe 
you'll see something interesting.” 

As he moved off, I sat down upon a 
convenient log, and lit up the old briar 
to enjoy some solid comfort, which was 
quite acceptable after being all day in 
the saddle. After what seemed no 
more than fifteen minutes, I heard Ram 
returning, and as he approached, the 
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expression on his face told me he had 
news. 

“Go up there around the first bend 
where the mud hole is, and see what 
you think of those bear tracks—deer, 
too.” 


AGER to verify Ram’s remarks, I 
put my horse into a canter and 
after rounding a rocky promontory, I 
saw a short distance ahead what ap- 
peared to be a small pond, at a place 
where the canyon walls fell back to 
form a miniature valley. The soft 
earth around this bit of water was lit- 
erally pock-marked with the foot-prints 
of game, mostly deer and antelope, but 
there was plenty of visible evidence that 
bears and lions were frequenters of 
this spot. As near as I could judge, 
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there were the tracks of at least four 
good-sized bears, while here and there 
were the cats-paw prints of a full- 
grown mountain lion. One bear track in 
particular was unmistakably that of a 
giant silver-tip. It was the largest 
bear track that I had ever seen, and 
the depth of its imprint gave evidence 
of the weight of its maker. 

I was convinced of the possibilities. 


Ram’s bear stories now took on more 
credence. And that night in camp, by 
a beautiful spring, some two miles 
farther on, I told Ram that I had re- 
solved that he and I should return there 
at the first opportunity and try to find 
the monster who had made those enor- 
mous tracks. : 


T was the telling of this particular 

event that had stirred up Jack’s 
blood to the point of desire—hence his 
suggestion, as set forth at the begin- 
ning of this story. 

Jack and I planned to go about the 
first of November. So I accordingly 
dispatched a letter to Ram, appraising 
him of our plans. His reply was en- 
thusiastic to say the least, and. in- 
formed me that game was more num- 
erous than ever, and that he would meet 
us in Casa Grande on the second of 
November. 

In the early morning of November 
first I paced excitedly up and down the 
station platform at Columbus, New 
Mexico, awaiting the arrival of the 
train from El Paso, which was to bring 
my friend Jack, together with various 
and sundry articles of equipment. 

The train had scarcely halted when 


-Jack stepped off, clothed in a broad 


grin and his hunting apparel. We 
quickly stowed the extra duffle in the 
tonneau of the car, and made our way 
across to a “chink” restaurant, where 
we got on the outside of an enormous 
batch of “ham and” as a _ sustainer 
against the long drive to Casa Grande. 

Jack had Visited the customs officials 
at Juarez, and obtained the necessary 
papers to clear us, in case we were 
questioned anywhere ‘enroute. So, be- 
ing thus prepared, we crossed the in- 
ternational boundary just as old Sol- 
was peeking over the eastern horizon. 
The morning air was chilly, so we ap- 
preciated the warmth of our sheep- 
lined coats. (Let me remark here that 
although the days are usually comfort- 
able in the Sierra Madre region, the 
nights, except in mid-summer, are ex- 
ceedingly frosty, and one requires warm 
clothing and warm bedding.) 


WITHIN two hours we had shed our 

coats, as the warm sun rays made 
us quite comfortable without them. We 
had our noonday lunch, at Colonia 
Dias, a Mormon colony on the Ascen- 
sion River, and sunset found us at 
Colonia Dublau, another Mormon col- 
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Ursus horribilis imperator looks amiable enough here, but when brought to bay, it’s quite another story! 


ony bordering the Casa Grande. On 
entering Casa Grande, we found Ram 
‘seated in his “flivver,” awaiting our 
arrival. He led us to a grassy spot, 
near which was a well, where he had 
made his own camp. 


AFTER the evening meal was over, 

we settled about our campfire and 
discussed plans for the hunt. Ram was 
of the opinion that we could find no 
better place to establish our camp, than 
the spot on which he and I had camped 
before, on the day we saw the tracks. 
He pointed out that the place where 
he had seen the tracks was a runway 
for game, and that there the conditions 
were most conducive to successful hunt- 
ing. Also, the camp-site some two 
miles away, was a most desirable one, 
and within easy striking distance. It 
was agreed that Ram should leave his 
“flivver” at Casa Grande, and the three 
of us would go in my car to El Valle, 
where we would pick up Ram’s young 
son, and then proceed west to a ranch 
some fifteen miles distant from our des- 
tination. We would travel the remain- 
ing distance with horses. 

An early start the following morn- 
ing put us into El Valle at noon, about 
eighty miles south of Casa Grande. 
There we found Ram Jr., anxious and 
keen for the trip. And after securing 
a supply of fresh eggs, we pulled out 
for the ranch, arriving there after dark. 
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Our host was a kindly old Castillian 
gentleman of the old school. He ex- 
tended to us a most cordial welcome, 
insisting that we should not bother 
about pitching our tent, but should 
come into his house as his guests, for 
as long as we cared to remain. Need- 
less to say, we accepted his hospitality, 
and were soon seated at his table enjoy- 
ing a wonderful supper of roast duck, 
with all the trimmin’s. Ram and the 
boy had likewise accepted the hospital- 
ity of a friend who was the Don’s 
ranch foreman. 


OvUR host spoke perfect English, and 

entertained us. thoroughout the 
meal and evening, with accounts of 
some of his big game experiences. We 
found additional proof of the presence 
of game in that section, for the Don 
showed us several silver-tip and lion 
skins which he had secured there him- 
self. After learning of our destination, 
he told us we could find no better place 
than that which we had chosen for our 
camp, and predicted much success for 
us in that vicinity. 

The Don certainly was a true sports- 
man in every respect, a fact that was 
made manifest, by his offering us the 
use of his two trained hounds, and 
agreeing to accompany us on the hunt. 
He secured a light and took us out to 
see the dogs before we retired for the 
night. They were both fine specimens, 


and wagged us,a friendly greeting 
when the Don opened the gate to their 
enclosure. 


E told us the dogs were father and 

son, and had been trained for lion, 
but the older one might prove useful 
for bear also. You can well imagine 
our delight, as the dog we had intended 
bringing had disappeared two days be- 
fore we started, and we had been 
lamenting the fact all the way 
from Columbus. However, everything 
looked rosy now, and we retired to the 
guest chamber, as we heard the Don 
giving instructions about our departure 
on the morrow. 

It seemed that I had scarcely closed 
my eyes, when there came a knock at 
our open window, and the ranch fore- 
man informed us that breakfast would 
be served in just thirty minutes. Who- 
ever invented that “pun’—“anybody 
can go to bed, but it takes a man to 
get up’—certainly must have slept in 
just such a bed as we occupied that 
night. However, we put forth a su- 
preme effort, and in a few minutes 
stepped out into the yet dim light of 
a frosty November morning. 

The Don was ahead of us, and was 
just returning from the kennels, where 
he had released the dogs. He gave us 
a cheerful “Good-morning,” inquiring 
as to how we had rested, and then led 

(Continued on page 684) 
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Effective Moose Loads 


Notes on Effictent Ammunition for Use on the World’s Mightiest Deer, 
Together with Several Instances of Their Lead-Carrying Propensities 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT V. S. PULLING 


UCH has been written about 
M this, the mightiest deer that has 

ever existed, and much remains 
to be written. My experience with 
moose has been fairly extensive for the 
past ten years, but not as a moose hun- 
ter! I have lugged much moose meat, 
both under the belt and on the back. 
I have seen many moose, nearly a hun- 
dred during one closed season. I have 
talked with many hunters. But I have 
never shot a moose and hope I never 
will. Deer are a different proposition. 
I have killed some deer and hope to 
kill some more. When a deer is down, 
the worst is over; when a moose is 
down, the trouble hasn’t started, un- 
less you whack off his head and leave 
five hundred pounds of meat, fit for 
the gods, to rot where it falls or be 
divided among ravens, bears, and other 
scavengers. I helped butcher several 
moose one fall, and since then—the de- 
tails of the butchery are interesting 
but too long for this screed—I have no 
interest in a moose from the time he 
stops his mad rush for liberty until he 
is served, brown and juicy, on the ma- 
hogany (or spruce). 

So we won’t say much about natural 
history, weights, antlers, or butcher- 
ing, but confine these poor notes 
largely to the big bull’s lead-carry- 
ing capacity and the types of lead- 


slinging tools that will stop him. 
I remember very well when the first 
reaction AGAINST big bores for big 
game began. As a young chap, I lived 
in southern New York, and, though I 
never saw big game outside of an oc- 
casional visit to New York and the 
Bronx Zoo, my thoughts of shooting 
big stuff always considered the .45. 
Then everything went to the .30 group 
and every hunter I knew used a .30-30, 
a .3803 or a .32 special. Later, the .25- 
35 was the forerunner of the .22 hi- 
power, the .250 and the .280. Always 
certain sportsmen used European guns, 
of 7mm., 8mm. or a little smaller bore. 
My own opinion, based solely on experi- 
ence, makes me believe that the .30 
class mentioned above and now includ- 
ing the .30 and .32 rimless, is the gun 
for deer, when in the hands of a good 
shot, and that the smaller bores are 
“varmint” guns and nothing else. 


COUPLE of years ago I was stand- 

ing in front of the McMurray Book 
store in Fredericton, where the prizes 
for the coming Guides’ Field Day were 
on display. In the window was a high 
power .22. As I looked the stuff over, 
Harry Allen, President of the New 
Brunswick Guides’ Association, came 
along and also looked. I asked, “Mr. 
Allen, what do you think of that .22?” 


The reply was to the point: “Wouldn’t 
take it as a gift, if I had to use it.” 

That expresses the opinion of most 
hunters about the small freakish cal- 
ibers for use on really big game. 


CONCERNING the killing capacity 
of the very high power .30 caliber 
class, including the .380 ’06 and the .30 
703 Springfield, the .80 Krag and the 
.303 British, there is no argument about 
their efficiency for deer, providing the 
heavier class of bullets are used. I am 
yet to be shown their superiority for 
moose. They are fine for caribou at 
long range, but the lead is pretty light. 
There are many New Brunswick moose 
killed every fall with the .303 British, 
using 215 grain bullets, but I know a 
number of good hunters who smile at 
them as popguns. I have a .30 Spring- 
field, but don’t use it much. A colleague 
of mine, Professor E. O. Turner, uses 
it some. He shot a deer with it this 
last fall (1923) using a standard 150 
grain U. M. C. Umbrella Point bullet. 
The deer was about seventy-five yards 
away. He hit it in the fore shoulder 
and the bullet quartered back. Some 
of the shoulder bones were blown 
nearly back to its tail. It didn’t stir 
from its tracks! 
We won’t attempt advice about moose 
rifles. Good advice is cheap at best, 
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but if I ever do change my mind and 
go after a moose, the bullet I shoot is 
going to be .40 or bigger. It is going 
to weigh three hundred grains or more, 
and is going to develop more than two 
thousand foot pounds muzzle energy. 


(NY of the modern guns that does 

all this is the .405. I have an old 
light weight ’86 model, .45-70, with a 
nickel steel barrel. I use it occasion- 
ally on deer and from its effect with 
high velocity ammunition, it would 
make short work of a moose at reason- 
able range. It kicks some, but is light, 
very fast, and easy to carry. I dropped 
two nice bucks in November, 1922, with 
it and did the whole thing in about ten 


seconds. Put a bullet through the first 
one’s ribs. He started along but I let 
him go. He spread blood like a street 


sprinkler and went down in forty yards. 
I missed the other one the first shot I 
fired at him but broke his back the 
second. I fired my fourth shell to keep 
the second deer quiet while I bled him. 


The gun is out of date, but the high’ 


velocity .45-70 is the type of gun for 
moose and it’s not bad for deer, either. 
Perhaps it kicks too much for deer, es- 
pecially for the many running shots 
you must make. 


But a running shot is rarely neces- 
sary on moose. The only thing essen- 
tial in moose hunting is to be there the 
same time the moose is, and then not 
lose your head. They are big, they 
move fast when they move, are very 
shy, but their sight is poor, they hear 
no better than man, and, if the 
is right, a standing shot at less 
a hundred yards is at least an 
bet, unless you are shooting across 
water. Calling moose is great sport, 
but many hunters won’t shoot a called 
bull. As for sport, it’s just as sporting 
to shoot the old brindle bull when he 
comes up to the pasture gate for a 
handful of salt. 


wind 
than 
even 


CALLED bull may come within 

easy range and hang around until 
he is shot. It’s worse than jacking 
deer, and I think that it will be pro- 
hibited by law everywhere within ten 
years. The bull has no show whatever, 
unless the hunter gets “buck ague.” 
The true sport is to call him, then de- 
cide his horns are too small (as many 
real sportsmen do) and let him go. 

In admitting my choice for big bores, 
please keep in mind that I have moose 
guns only in mind and that small bore 
bullets, high or low power, will kill al- 


most anything if properly placed. In 
1914, I met an Indian named Xavier 
Teninische, and got to know him fairly 
well. We were up on the Lievre River, 
nearly to the headwaters where the 
Transcontinental now runs. 


AVIER carried a .22 long rifle re- 

peating Savage. He said that he 
killed two moose with it the winter be- 
fore; shot one in the eye, the other in 
the heart. I don’t know whether he 
was lying or not, but I do know that 
a .22 is often the only gun a north 
woods trapper carries. And I know 
further that Xavier could put a whole 
magazine full of bullets into a mark 
the size of a silver dollar at fifty yards, 
and do it mighty fast. Many trappers 
carry a .25-20 and the .380-30 is about 
as big as any rifle seen in the north 
woods. The advantages of the very 
small bores are plain. The cartridges 
are light, they are cheap, and they are 
effective on small game. I killed as 
many meals of meat with a single shot 
Stevens .22 pistol, which I lost in a 
swamp several years ago, as I ever 
did with any gun. And, from a meat 
standpoint, a pistol is no toy if prop- 
erly handled. I had many a meal off a 
big moose shot with a .38 Special Smith 
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A cow steps to the waters edge 


and Wesson revolver. I shot a spike 
horn buck myself at seventy yards with 
a .38 military model automatic Colt 
loaded with a soft-nose bullet. Hit him 
back of the fore leg, the bullet ranged 
back, and stopped under the skin on 
the other side. He ran about seventy- 
five feet. 


DON’T believe in shooting at big 

game with pistols, nor do I believe 
in using anything but most effective 
guns, but I had the pistol and I needed 
the buck. 

To shift the discussion from very 
small bores to very big, what is the 
matter with a round ball or buckshot? 
In the fall of ’21 two friends and my- 
self were hunting partridge. We drove 
an old horse named Jerry, hired from 
the janitor for two dollars, out the 
Barney Breen road for some six miles. 
Turner (mentioned above) uses a 16- 
gauge Parker; Claridge, who is with 
me in the Forestry Department, shoots 
a 12-gauge Parker, and my favorite is 
a 12-gauge Fox. Although we were 
after birds, everyone had a bullet or 
two stowed in his vest and there were 
a couple of butcher knives in the outfit. 
It was lucky that we took the horse, 
for we got three deer. I would enjoy 
giving the details but this isn’t a deer 
yarn, except that I use them for ex- 
amples. Two were killed with ball 
cartridges, the third with a charge of 
buckshot. Only three shots were fired 
and all three deer wilted where they 
stood. Our bird shooting was some- 
what of a fizzle. I think we got five 
partridges and a woodcock, which is 
pretty bad for New Bruswick where the 
birds sit under the viburnum bushes 
and cluck as you walk by. 
the day lugging deer to the buggy and 
Jerry spent the evening lugging them 
home. 


Y HILE discussing ball cartridge, it 

would be well to cite an experi- 
ence of .a friend of mine, Mr. R. P. 
Gorham, of the Dominion Entomologi- 
cal Branch, who is now stationed at 
Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. He and 
a friend named Jefferson went hunting 
moose over Armistice Day (Canadian 
Thanksgiving Day) on the headwaters 
of the Liverpool River in Nova Scotia. 
Three other friends were in the same 
party. They trumped up the trip rather 
hastily. Jefferson didn’t have a rifle, 
so Gorham loaned him his .38-55 high 
power and took for himself (please 
don’t smile) an old ten-gauge repeating 
Winchester loaded with balls. A ten- 
gauge ball weighs about 630 grains and 
should hit a knockdown blow. But it 
is none too strong, as we shall presently 
see. I will quote verbatim from a let- 
ter from Mr. Gorham. 


We spent _ 


“We hunted two days and saw noth- 
ing but cows. On Thanksgiving Day 
we located a bull lying down behind 
two spruce trees. The trees were about 
six inches apart and all we could see 
was a horn moving occasionally, an 
ear and an eye, and a small part of the 
rump. We watched it for two or three 
minutes to be sure it was really a bull, 
and puzzled how to get in a body shot. 
Jefferson was afraid that if he missed 
and hit one of the trees, the moose 
would get away in the thick growth be- 
fore we could get a body shot. He de- 
cided to risk the shot, while I was to 
be ready when the bull got up. He 


-made a true shot and hit the bull be- 


tween the eyes. But instead of pene- 
trating, the rifle bullet went all to pieces 
against the bone and we found it later 
in the skin, with the bone slightly 
cracked where it struck. The bull 
jumped up and turned away from us. 
I gave him a shot from the 10-gauge, 
the ball entering the rump and going 
through him lengthwise, through the 
lungs, and tearing the side out of the 
windpipe. We found it under the skin 
by the left ear. The bull flopped over 
a bush and out of sight. 


“* TUST then we had a diversion in the 

form of a huge cow and a yearling 
which came straight for us at express 
speed. The cow nearly ran Jefferson 
down. He punched her in the side with 
the muzzle of his rifle in getting out of 
the way. I had started to run for- 
ward and had gone about ten steps 
when I saw a big bull come out from 
behind a bush, facing me. He was on 
higher ground and about fifty paces 
distant. I aimed for the breast and 
let him have it. The ball ranged up- 
ward and smashed the spine to pulp, 
going out just back of the withers, 
leaving a hole I could put my fist 
through. The bull died then and there. 
Just dropped and never kicked. We 
supposed it was the one we had shot 
at first and both Jefferson and I walked 
up to look him over, when we saw an- 
other bull getting up about ten paces 
away. Jefferson gave him one shot 
behind the ear and another in the neck, 
but as he still kept going, I let him 
have a ball through the shoulder. It 
took the top of his heart, tore up his 
lungs, and lodged against the skin on 
the other side. He dropped as dead 
as the first one, and we had our two 
bulls just seventeen paces apart. It 
was exciting for about four minutes 
and then the work began, for we were 
seven miles from camp and eleven from 
the nearest settlement.” 

I might add that they had a hectic 
time getting the meat out. The canoe 
froze in, they lugged meat until their 
backbones got about three _ inches 


shorter, but finally got the whole works 
out to where a road could be swamped 
for an ox team. 


I MIGHT add, further, that any ani- 

mal that can still live and travel, hit 
with three .38-55 bullets and with a 
ten-gauge ball lengthwise through him, 
shows a vitality that often means lost 
game when hunting on bare ground. 

Another good example of lead carry- 
ing occurred a few years ago at a stop 
called Upper Keswick on the Gibson 
branch of the C. P. R. This was told 
to me by Mr. Barton, the section fore- 
man at Upper Keswick. I know Mr. 
Barton well and can vouch for it being 
correct. One Saturday when Mr. Bar- 
ton’s son was about fourteen, a freight 
train stopped for water and the con- 
ductor asked young Barton if his father 
was home. He was not, so the con- 
ductor told the boy there was a moose 
about a quarter of a mile down the 
track and he had better go down and 
shoot him. The youngster had never 
shot any big meat, but he could shoot, 
so he took his father’s .33 Winchester 
and the remains of a box of cartridges 
(fourteen, to be exact) and headed for 
the rendezvous of the bull. The moose 
was still there, so the boy took up a 
strategic position and opened fire. His 
position was almost too good, for, ap- 
parently, he was somewhat in the path 
of the bull’s intended retreat. At any 
rate, the moose headed his way; he fell 
back in good order and continued to 
fire. In the course of a few minutes 
he shot up thirteen rounds, and hit the 
moose practically every shot. His 
father got home shortly after the boy 
left and headed for the battle. He got 
there just as the moose went down, at 
the thirteenth shot. 


ME: BARTON said that the moose 

was still alive but went down be- 
cause his legs were shot from under 
him. He told me, first, that all four 
legs. were broken but modified it later 
to the effect that before the boy fired 
the last shot, one of the animal’s legs 
was broken and the last shot broke 
two more. He obviously couldn’t stand 
on one leg any more than on none. Of 
course the shots were not centered very 
well, but the moose was hit at least 
ten times, half of the meat was spoiled, 
and the animal was still in condition 
to travel if he had had any legs left 
to travel on. 

In the fall of 1916 a couple of other 
moose came to my notice that carried 
a lot of lead. That season I spent over 
a month on the Triton Club reserve up 
on the Quebec and Lake St. John Rail- 
road. I was not in at the death of 
either but heard the shooting. One was 

(Continued on page 688) 
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A Duck Hunt in the Bahama Islands 


Getting Your Game in the Tropics Is Sometimes 


DURING the fall and winter of 1922 
the writer was in charge of the 
office of the Bahamas-Cuban Company 
at their sawmill situated in the British 
West Indies, on the Island of Abaco. 
Abaco is located about two hundred 
miles off the east coast of Florida, al- 
most directly opposite Palm Beach, and 
with the exception of Andros Island, is 
the largest of the Bahamas. It is a 
long, narrow strip of land about ninety 
miles in length and varying in width 
from seven to twenty miles. 
There are no game animals whatever 
on this island, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few wild hogs. There are, 
however, large numbers of semi-tropi- 
cal birds, and during the winter months 
there are a large number of ducks 
among the small islands, or cays as they 
are called. The island is thickly wooded 
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Fraught with Difficulties 


By J. Ms MURRAY 


with pine trees which are practically 
the only trees there, with the exception 
of an occasional dogwood or cedar, and 
there is very little on which animal life 
could subsist. 

About the first of December, two 
native out-islanders came to Norman’s 
Castle for supplies, and they told me 
that in passing John’s Cay, a small 
island eight miles north, they had seen 
a large number of ducks. So Dr. 
Stewart, the company physician, a 
young Englishman, and I started mak- 
ing our plans for a duck hunt Christ- 
mas Day. 

You may say that this was quite a 
while in advance to prepare for an 
eight mile trip, but when I say that we 
cnly had mail and communication with 
the outside world by means of a small 


round trip to Nassau every two weeks, 
—perhaps, if the wind was fair, you 
can understand why it was necessary 
to prepare so far in advance, as we had 
to send to Nassau for our ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

However, we made up a party of six, 
composed of Dr. Stewart, Capt. Tom 
Malone of the Schooner “Doughboy,” 
Chief Engineer Chas. Thompson of the 
Schooner “Citta-di-Trani,”’ myself and 
two native guides, Pommie Lockwood 
and George Kerr. 

At 3:30 o’clock on the morning of the 
25th, we left Norman’s Castle in the 
“Doughboy’s” motor boat. Everything 
went fine for the first four miles which 
were straight up the coast. We then 
turned around a head of land and in 
among the dozens of small islands 
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A mother black duck and her brood 





The Quest of 
Agile Grays 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


and you take an interest in vari- 

ous sports, each as it applies to the 
season as it comes along, you will of 
course make friends with men who are 
favorable to following up the sport of 
each season. However, it is a pleasure 
to follow the gamut of these outdoor 
pastimes taking an active part in the 
fishing game during the summer and 
fall and at the same time having your 
try at the hunting game. But it so 
happens that some are excellent hunters 
but have scarcely any longing for the 
fishing game; indeed they will pass 
fishing by with a wave of the hand, 
turn a deaf ear to the “yard-long” 
stories of the disciples of Walton, but 
let the autumnal winds begin to blow 
and let there be the hint of frost in 
the air; let the leaves commence turn- 
ing golden and yellow; let the corn- 
shocks begin to dot the fields and at once 
their interest is strictly on the alert. 
Their trigger fingers get to itching and 
they have all the longings to be out and 
doing that attacks the early spring 
worm fisher about the time the streams 
are breaking up in March. 


I you are an active outdoor man 


AKE for example the squirrel hunter 
who makes it a point every year 

to go forth with his .22 caliber gun and 
do things that would make his shotgun 
loving brothers open their eyes should 
they ever see his prowess featured. He 
will wait until the leaves have fallen 
or have mostly eddied to the earth and 
then he is in his element. It may not 
be until the month of December that 
the squirrel hunter has his best shoot- 
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ing. When, then, there come some fine 
days and the squirrels are out in force 
the hunting in the hardwood covers is 
certainly the best. 

Here in Minnesota we often run 
across good gray squirrel shooting and 
in those places where they occur in 
something like oldtime abundance, one 
surely has the “time of his life.”’” There 
are forms of hunting that seem to ap- 
peal to certain natures as I have stated; 
other forms making not the semblance 
of an impression. To me there is 
nothing equal to the still-hunting form 
and to stalk the agile gray squirrel in 
its oak-wood habitat I may say appeals 
to me more strongly than any other 
feature of the shooting game. I believe 
also that it demands every bit of good 
eyesight, an alertness, keenness that is 
out of the ordinary. 


5 QUIRREL hunting is not for the 

blundering individual who will 
not “navigate” through the covers with- 
out any sense of hunting instinct and 
who thinks that by luck and luck alone 
will he find the game that he is after. 
In squirrel hunting the man with the 
gun often finds that the squirrel is his 
better nine times out of ten, in outright 
cunning; that is to say he will outwit 
his stalker by keeping himself well hid- 
den, although the hunter may be stand- 
ing not thirty to fifty feet away from 
him. The ability of the squirrel to do 
this has of course long saved it from 
possible extinction at the hands of man, 
his worst enemy and most persistent 
pursuer. In the case of the gray squir- 
rel there may be an exception for the 
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Detailing Some of the 


Pleasures of 


Squirrel Hunting During the Later 


Autumn Days 


Decoration by W. J. Schaldach 


red squirrel is its deadly foe. 
seem news to many. 
less, a truth. 


This may 
It is, neverthe- 


OME years ago I made an investi- 

gation into the matter and as a re- 
sult killed many gray squirrels pur- 
posely for examination. Most of the 
old buck grays were unsexed, that is 
to say, deprived of means of procrea- 
tion. This is so manifestly the work of 
the “reds” which are so swift and 
which follow the more clumsy grays, 
nipping them behind. Thus in an al- 
most fiendish manner they gain the 
end which is simply the termination of 
the race of grays. Years ago in a 
certain woods I killed out all the reds 
and the result is now that the grays are 
found there in great numbers, the males 
having reproductive powers, being able 
to continue their kind. It would be a 
means to an end were all reds found in 
close proximity to grays killed out as 
it would surely mean a great increase 
among the latter. Here in Minnesota 
we treat red squirrels, as in New York 
state, no less than vermin, but during 
squirrel hunting time they all go into 
the hunting coat pocket, for some of 
them have most succulent and appetiz- 
ing “drum-sticks.” 


M* squirrel hunting chum is Charlie. 
Let it be sufficient unto itself that 
he is just Charlie. He would rather 


hunt squirrels than anything that I 


know of and as one of those who has 
made himself an expert in his favorite 
sport, he is very nearly without a peer. 
For so it is with squirrel hunting that 
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it demands a quick eye,a true aim which 
must be brought to bear on the subject 
almost as a flash if a sure kill is to be 
made. 


HARLIE has so skilled himself in 

the squirrel hunting game that he 
knows squirrel habits about as handily 
as I know the ins and outs of bass habits 
and bass fishing. And eyen then I 
wager that I can keep up my end in the 
squirrel hunting sport. But when I get 
as accurate as Charlie—well it never 
can be done. It demands years of con- 
centration on the sport and an innate 
study of it; the bowing to certain dic- 
tates; the making of as few moves as 
possible and being super-instinctive to 
the least quiver among the branches 
of a tree. Furthermore, Charlie seems 
almost to divine the presence of a squir- 
rel. You may smile but it is true. 
This is simply concentration and an 
instinctive knowledge of squirrels. 
Charlie will say with all the deductive 
ability of a still-hunting Sherlock: 

“Just take a squint at that tree over 
there. I have every reason to believe 
a squirrel is there. Don’t believe it? 
Let’s walk up on it.” 

And we walk up on it. Then we 
stand perfectly still. You let your eyes 
“cover” every nook, crevice and cranny 
on that old solomon oak, as though you 
were fair to staring a plant louse out 
of countenance that is hid under the 
bark. You would swear that no squir- 
rel is to be seen and yet Charlie will 
bring his rifle comfortably to bear, there 
will be a sharp spat as the twenty-two 
is fired and you are not astonished when 
you see a gray fall to the ground stone 
dead, hit right in the head, a clean kill 
—and Charlie always prides himself on 
his clean kills. He is a humane sports- 
man and never fires without reason to 
believe that the game is his. 


So then we find ourselves in the old 
woods at E—. Here there are rolling 
hills and oak woods, with, of course, a 
mixture of other trees, also scrub oaks 
and brush. Take it all in all it makes 
for ideal cover, is far enough from the 
beaten track to be secure from other 
hunters and with sufficient game to in- 
sure a goodly bag. It is beautiful late 
autumn weather, in the midst of the 
Indian summer season. The leaves for 
the most part have fallen from the 
soft-woods but the great intermingling 
of smaller oaks and scrubs are still 
tenaciously holding onto their dead 
leaves. 


ERE and there are clusters of 

“ leaves even on the bare trees, and 
the ground is deeply carpeted with the 
fallen ones. To make a forward step is 
to arouse a sound that is conveyed to a 
squirrel for some distance. It is a 
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-experienced squirrel hunter 


startling warning that is almost as 
surely taken heed of as the shrill 
screech of the bluejay, said to be the 
greatest friend of the animals of the 
wild, for at its alarm note everything 
pauses, looks and listens. 


We crossed the pasture to the east; 
a climb up the slope and we struck the 
first woods, having formulated our plan 
of hunt to have its inception from the 
first woods. And so we parted com- 
pany; a moment later we were both 
making our way along the woods paths 
and now and then stepping off into the 
unknown. This was the life! There 
was a tingle in his veins; nothing short 
of exhilaration; to be back again on 
the old trails hunting for the elusive 
ones. I kept my ears trimmed down 
to catch every sound that came out 
of the woods. Crows were early 
abroad; their cawing could be heard at 
a great distance. Bluejays, too, were 
up and doing and somewhere just ahead 
of me I heard the wheezy bark of a 
gray, that is to say if you call it a 
“bark”. I have many and many a time 
tried to reconcile myself to the belief 
that the muffled “wheeze” of the gray 
squirrel is a “bark” but I never have 
been able to make any logical connec- 
tions. 


O I moved forward. Every faculty 

was on the alert. The barking of 
the squirrel could still be heard and a 
moment later there came the sound of 
another further away, ahead of me. 
They were active all right, there was 
no doubt about that. I approached 
nearer and nearer to the first one and 
I could just about make out the tree 
the fellow was in, but I could not see 
him. I paused and stood perfectly still 
without moving a limb. Silence around 
me; not a movement in the tree. Here, 
then, is where the average squirrel 
hunter unversed in the hunting of this 
clever fellow with the bushy tail makes 
a poor job of it. It is true that the 
hunter will pause for a while and give 
his surroundings the “once over” but 
seeing nothing and hearing less, he will 
at once move on. 

That is where the squirrel beats him 
to it. On the whole a gray squirrel is 
pretty well camouflaged. That is to 
say his coloration very nearly merges 
in with that of the autumnal coloring 
and the coloration of the bark of a tree, 
especially of a white or burr oak. So, 
even if a squirrel be in plain sight, 
though having the trunk of the tree for 
a background, he will not be seen. The 
remains 
standing still. In the sense of the 
word it is a slow process of “sitting it 
out” or standing it out with the slick 
fellow. This is called “freezing” or re- 
maining perfectly quiet. 


Now a squirrel can stand the sus- 
pense of another’s silence just so 
long and then he can stand it no longer. 
He will sooner or later essay a demon- 
stration among the branches and prob- 
ably a moment toward the intruder to 
see what in the world it is. This will 
betray his presence. It was just in this 
manner the present one revealed him- 
self, right there, one might say, in plain 
sight, sitting on a trunk twig facing me, 
and I had thought all along that it 
was a knot or lump on the tree if I 
gave it more than a cursory glance at 
that. He fell with a bullet through 
his head. 


Hardly had I dropped this one than 
I heard the chirr or wheeze of the 
other. I speedily bundled this one 
away in the capacious pocket of the 
light hunting coat and with all due 
speed, tripping over the leaves and 
bare places as noiselessly as possible, I 
was within earshot of that one too. 


HOWEVER this one leaped to a 

branch and while pausing to make 
another leap I got him. Clean shot 
Number 2. This, I congratulated my- 
self, was rather excellent shooting and 
I hoped that I might keep it up. But 
the next squirrel, and the next, got 
away unscathed and darted into a hole 
in a tree. This was poor generalship 
on my part I told myself for I had been 
far too hasty. The squirrel became 
suddenly frightened and would not 
pause. I should have stood still there 
and waited for the opportune moment. 
The “psychological moment’ Charlie 
would have called it. 

I heard the sharp crack of the 
“longs” from my partner’s twenty-two 
every once in a while for an hour or 
more after that, and I knew he never 
wasted shells. Charlie is one of those 
fellows who could take a little more 
than a handful of shells into the back- 
woods with him and be sure of an ani- 
mal for every shot. No experimenting 
with him. He is trained. 

I move into a beautiful little glade 
tucked away there in the woods. I have 
just topped a rise. A partridge has 
run along the ground and has mounted 
a stump. I can see him poised ready 
for the meteoric leap into the air. I 
am fixed there like a statue. Then, 
very slowly, I bring the gun up. The 
bead is finely drawn for the very base 
of the neck and I fire. 


Down he falls with much commo- 

tion. I have no sooner picked him 
up and thrust him away than I hear 
the wheeze of a gray squirrel not fifty 
feet away. I pause a moment to get 
my bearings and then, keeping a tree 
ahead of me, I tip-toe forward. Very 
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LEONARD HULIT 


EONARD HULIT, former associate editor of 
FOREST AND STREAM, passed away at his home 
in Asbury Park, New Jersey, on Sep- 

tember 13th. ; 

Mr. Hulit was born in Freehold, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, on December 12th, 1855. Of 
Scottish and Dutch ancestry, he inherited that type 
of rugged constitution which finds its normal ex- 
pression in a love of the out of doors, adventure and 
the pursuance of stalwart sports. 

His early opportunities for study being limited 
to three winters at George’s School House, the lad 
Hulit availed himself of every possibility for self 
improvement to keep apace with his yearning for 
knowledge. When books were unavailable else- 
where, he often walked for miles through lonely 
woods to a friend’s house where he borrowed the 
needed volumes. 

At the age of sixteen he taught school in the 
country and at the same time continued his studies. 
Then came a period of farming, followed by a short 
business career. 

But the heart and soul of the man lay in the 
woods and waters and he finally abandoned every- 


thing to devote his entire time to writing. From 
the vast fund of knowledge pertaining to creatures 
of field and flood, there came then, articles, stories 
and essays on fishing and outdoor life which for 
years delighted the readers of this journal. 

Because of his real understanding of the prob- 
lems of the country lad, Mr. Hulit was able to 
write the charming book “Fishing With a Boy,” a 
volume replete with nature lore, and a valuable 
addition to any outdoor library. At the time of the 
author’s death the book entitled “The Salt Water 
Angler” was just completed. This work is the 
result of the writer’s lifetime studies of the sea 
and will be a practical guide in a field that has 
been sadly neglected. 

It is given to but few men to garner in the short 
space of a lifetime, the intimate understanding of 
nature, together with the ability of expression, 
that Leonard Hulit possessed. American sporting 
tradition has indeed profited by his life. 


GRAY VISTAS AND BROWN DEPTHS 


OLOR lingers along the roads and down the 
shores of sliding streams. A splash of scar- 
let hangs in the maples, a dash of gold in 

many an oak, a flare of smoky embers on dun-spat- 
tered hillsides, and late goidenrod paints yellow 
daubs in the entanglement of fence corners, but 
the carnival time is fast ebbing. It is the ‘‘wee 
sma’ hour” of a great period and a great time. 
Nature bows to the silent trend and sombre ap- 
proach of the eleventh month. 


Consider the fallen leaves. A new blanket covers 
cool earth. Grasses have given up the ghost and 
are deep under heaps of dusky gold. Shadowy 
ravines echo to soft paws treading lightly the crisp 
raiment. The oak woodlot stirs with leaves and 
squirrel feet, the scratch of grouse talons, the 
leathern tramp of hunters. Rivers bear seaward 
vast golden rafts, and small streams are bank-full 
with an undulating yellow mass. Aye, the leaves 
are November herself. 

Mass gives away to innumerable lines, only the 
greenery of dark evergreens remains. Ponds 
gleam openly behind bough and branch, and thread- 
like brooks stripped of a leafy willow-awning, mir- 
ror inconstant skies. Cat’s-paws ruffle somnolent 
stretches, and silver shines fugitively amidst seas 
of sable. Spider balloonists cruise brown meadows 
and dun fields, their gossamer lines gleaming deli- 
cately in the dimming sunlight. 

The beauty and glory of November is skyward. 
Earth has had her day. Wondrous colors beyond 
the gamut of a chemist’s dream wander and wash 
far-flung spaces, and mundane dwellers throng in 
tidal manner, the city streets with never a glance 
nor thought of the display drifting beyond the 
last roof-line. Who of you have looked upon the 
East when the dawn was red? Who knows of the 
smoky mists of morning rivers, shot with the 
primal lances of sunlight, tossed in a confusion of 
invasive winds, and vibrant with the clatter of 
excited water fowl? Man loses nothing in lifting 
his eyes to the dawn, the clouds of noonday, the 
splendor of sundown, the moonrise and the fires 
of night. 

Sounds slit the tranced silence—the hum of a 
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nest-seeking bee or the sharp bark of young hounds 
on a warm trail. Birds pass beyond leafless trees, 
heading toward southern areas, dropping plaintive 
calls. Occasionally comes the sound of ducks 
hurtling toward some sheltered salt bay, and often 
the far-flung note of wild geese painting a living 
V against blue and gray skies. Not far in the 
rear of the flying squadrons is coming the first 
snow fall. 


DEER TO BE GIVEN AWAY BY THE 


FOREST SERVICE 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the Forest Service, has some thou- 
sands of deer to give away, according to an 

announcement made today. These animals are 
part of the large herd of mule deer, estimated at 
over 30,000 head, found on the Kaibab National 
Forest in northern Arizona on the northern side 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. This area 
was set aside as a national game preserve by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1906 in order to preserve the deer 
herd which at that time was threatened with total 
extinction because of illegal hunting. 


Under the protection of forest rangers, however, 
the deer have increased in numbers to a point where 
the entire herd is threatened with starvation and 
prompt efforts must be made to reduce it to a num- 
ber that can be supported by the vegetation on the 
Kaibab Plateau. 


To accomplish this the Forest Service desires 
first to give away as many deer as possible. The 
expense to the applicant will be crating and trans- 
portation charges, a sum estimated to be about $35 
per animal. Young animals only will be shipped. 
‘The estimated weight of one animal crated is 250 
pounds. These figures are only approximate. 
Final figures must be secured from the Forest 
Service. ; 

Shipments will be confined to east of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains as the introduction 
of mule deer into regions already inhabited by a 
subspecies would result in a herd very inferior to 
native stock. 

The Kaibab Plateau is in a sparsely settled 
region cut off from the rest of Arizona on the 
south by the almost impassable Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. On the other sides it is sur- 
rounded by semi-desert areas across which but few 
deer attempt to pass. Consequently the deer herd 
on the Kaibab Forest is limited in its food supply 
to the vegetation found only on the plateau. 

This limited food supply has been reduced to 
the starvation point for the large number of deer 
now on the Kaibab Forest and officials of the Forest 
Service fear that winter will take a heavy toll if 
the herd is not reduced immediately. 


NATURE’S BAROMETERS 


AINBOWS, the position of the moon, red 
skies at night and morning, and half a hun- 
dred other indications are all believed by 

one and another to be infallible signs of the ad- 
vent of good or bad weather. The behavior of 
animals, however, is among the best of the portents, 
and it is generally recognized that the domestic 
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cat washing perisistently over its ears is a signal 
of coming rain. So also is the tendency of swallows 
to fly low before rain. Ants become greatly excited 
when rain is imminent, flies are more active than 
usual, and midges are more given to biting. Asses 
foretell coming rain by braying with unusual en- 
thusiasm, and cattle get very playful. Mice chase 
one another along their runs, and moles throw up 
fresh mould from their burrows. Peacocks call 
more frequently and often seek the topmost limbs 
of tall trees, upon the approach of a storm. Cocks 
crow more or less all day, and swans, if they fly 
at all, do so against the wind. On the other hand, 
dogs become sleepy when rain is impending, and 
also seem to suffer from indigestion. 


Mariners feel when a storm is brewing because 
dolphins and porpoises gambol on the surface of 
the water, while Mother Carey’s chickens appear 
mysteriously out of space, and follow in the wakes 
of ships till wind and waves are still. It must also 
be remembered that among fair-weather prophets 
there are the swifts, which ascend to great heights, 
while the lark also rises high and sings loudly 
and long when bright sunny days may be expected. 
Wind is said to be foretold by pigs, which run 
squealing about hours before it rises, and throw 
up their heads from time to time with a peculiar 
jerk. Some will recollect the old saying to the ef- 
fect that “pigs can see the wind.” 

Gnats, which are really excellent all-round baro- 
meters, foretell heat by parting company with one 
another and dancing in the open singly, or at most 
in twos and threes. 


WEATHER REPORTS SERVE AS FIRE 
ALARMS FOR FOREST SERVICE 


N the forest as in the city, the quicker a fire is 
reached the less it costs in time and men to 
put it out. Since distances to be covered on our 

national forests are vast, to be forewarned of par- 
ticularly dangerous fire conditions in certain areas 
enables the forest supervisors to place men and 
supplies in advance of fire outbreak, ready to re- 
spond to the first ““smoke” sighted. For this reason 
a close cooperation between the Weather Bureau 
and the. United States Forest Service is being 
worked out, by which weather predictions as far in 
advance as possible are furnished direct to Forest 
Supervisors on the national forests. For Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho, forecasts are sent out daily 
from Chicago to Spokane, Helena and Boise, where 
they are relayed to the nearest group of Forest 
Supervisors. In Oregon and Washington the re- 
ports are received direct from the Weather Bureau 
at Portland. In California predictions are sent 
out to the whole State from the San Francisco 
office. 

The same policy is being followed in the East. 
In cooperation with the Northeastern Experiment 
Station of the Forest Service, the Weather Bureaus 
at Boston and New Haven are supplying fire 
weather warning to all State Foresters. In New 
York this work is a part of the activities of the 
Ithaca station of the Weather Bureau. In the 
South similar predictions are being sent out from 
New Orleans to timberland owners in Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas, 





More Kinks for the 
Kamp Kook. 


ETAIL of Folding Kamp Kup- 
board—for a size 18”x24”x9” is 
shown, with measurements. There are 
pockets up and down and across at 
each corner and end. These are for 
“stiffener-sticks,”’ which tie at their 
crossing as shown in “rear 
view.” The pockets are 
built after the fashion of a 
fishing-rod-bag-case, that is, 
made up of a series of 
pockets, into which split 
sticks are thrust to make 
the shelf bottoms. These 
pocket-shelves are 9”x18” 
and are sewed to rear and 
one side wall, leaving one 
end, that facing the button- 
hole opening, through which 
the sticks are slipped to 
make the shelf, open but 
sewed around the edge of 
the pocket shelf to the edge 
of the opening. After the 
sticks are in place, the but- 
ton-hole is closed by a flap 
that ties shut, closing the 
side. = 
Detail of bark dipper— 
“a” is a circular piece of 
clear bark about 15” in 
diameter. The base of the 
cup-inner circle is about 3” 
with the sides 6”. Fold the 
heavy over onto the lighter 
dotted lines, as shown in 
“pb”, “ce”? shows the crotch 
handle, split at one end, 
slipped down on cup and 
lashed in place or sewn, closing with 
spruce gum. 


Water buckets—9” diameter and 12” 
high. Take a piece of water-proofed 
rope and make two 9” circles. Cut a 
circular piece of 8 or 10 oz. canvas, as 
in “a”, of 10 inches, which allows for 
1” hem; sew one of the rope hoops into 
bottom, allowing the hem lip to pro- 
trude. Cut a piece of canvas 29” long, 
“b”, for the sides; sew to bottom lip 
after hemming top around the second 
rope-hoop, turn inside out and finish 
off with a “French seam.” Set a pair 
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of gromets by which you can at- 
tach handle, “e”. It is sometimes ad- 
vantageous to have the bucket so that 
the top can be closed. .Attach a throat 
of canvas 6” wide, with draw string, 
and you have “f’. Around a car a 


spout—with a draw string to close it— 
Attach as in “g”. 
a round-sided pail 


is of good service. 
In_ back-packing, 
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will twist. 


I think Dwight L. Frank- 
lyn was the first to use the following 
kink. Build your bucket with one side 
flat as shown by the top view “c”. A 
piece of wire braided into the rope hoop 


for the distance of the width of the 


bucket across the back will hold the 
hoop in place. The flat side fits to 
pack and latches tight. 

Joining wire hoops—is an easy mat- 
ter if you insert the ends into a small 
piece of brass tubing, “a”, and tap the 
ends to pinch them down on the wire. 
“b” is the “filed-notch” method, after 


Bat sae 
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which they are wrapped with a bit of 
finer wire and finished off. In “c” you 
bevel down the half of each end, press 
them together to match, and wrap fin- 
ishing off with an invisible knot. 
Toasting sticks were made famous at 
the time the first fire was lit on this 
earth. A sharpened twig, thrust into 
a bit of meat, propped before a fire has 
been man’s quick method 
of heating animal food since 
Adam. Perhaps he was 
more successful than I, but 
with a single prong the 
stick will drop my fish or 
meat into the ashes, unless 
closely watched, as soon as 
it is 2/3rds cooked and—lI 
like mine cooked. Again 
the three way fork “a”, 
comes into its use, “b”. 
Another type is shown in 
“ce” and “d”, and both beat 
the one way by a large. 
mouthful of ashes. 






Burning glass—Slip a 
“burning-glass,’—such as is 
owned by every boy—into 
your pocket, or better still, 
carry it in a little chamois 
bag. With it you can start 
many a fire. 

HARRY IRWIN, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


Mosquito-Proof Tent 


df HE top is formed with 

a light hoop, about 2 
feet in diameter, covered 
with muslin like the head 
of a drum. Two strong 
pieces of tape are sewn from side 
to side of the hoop, crossing each 
other at right angles, and at the 
center where they meet is attached a 
thin rope about 10 feet long. To the 
muslin at the rim of the hoop is sewn 
a quantity of coarse- cheese-cloth or 
“tarletan,” descending so as to form a 
bell. 6 feet in height and 8 feet in di- 
ameter at the ground. Around the 
lower edge, at intervals of 2 feet, are 
small tape loops for pegging out wide 
when two or three people wish to sit 
inside. 
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An Effective Dead Fall 


HERE is a dead fall that works very 
well. It must have the usual pen of 
sticks built up around the bait of course. 
The trap sticks and the arrangement 
enables them to sustain a great weight 
and still be thrown with the slightest 
touch. A “Figure Four” with a heavy 
weight is so hard to spring that an 
animal will eat the bait and escape. 
The sticks “a” and “b” driven into the 
ground and notched to hold the bait 
stick can be any distance apart and 
with a heavy weight tongue “c’’ can be 
placed close to stick “a” and the bait 
stick is easily pulled 
out of the notch on stick 
“bh”, Stakes should be 
driven on three sides, 
the only opening to bait 
is over the bottom log. 
Holes can be bored near 
end of top log and pins 
driven in in form of a 
rack and for a large 
animal a heavy rock 
can be added after trap 
is set. 

This trap will kill 
any animal instantly, 
from a bear to a weasel, 
and not injure the pelt. 
The trap and sticks are 
put up with the bark 
on. Entirely of wood 
and can be made in the 
woods with an axe and pocket knife, 
with no expense but the trapper’s time. 

I have used this trap and no other 
but have never known it to be used by 
any one else. A fox will enter it readily 
if baited a time or two, and it is a far 
better and surer bear trap than a steel 
trap. 

EK. A. VICKROY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Heating the Tent 


HE heating of a tent is not always 
an easy matter, especially if a 
stove is not available. Anything in the 
way of an open fire is out of the ques- 
tion on account of the risk and the 
smoke nuisance. Yet, often enough, in 
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damp weather, the camper-out wishes 
for warmth at night in the tent. Here 
is an excellent plan by means of which 
a tent may be perfectly heated for 
hours without the least danger from 
fire or any smoke nuisance. Get a 
metal bucket and place this in an in- 
verted position on a cleared space in 
the tent. Then, with a stick, mark out 
a circle around it. Slightly within this 
circle dig out a hole, which should be 
about 2 feet deep. When the-hole is 
finished it is filled with glowing pieces 
of hardwood from a fire outside. Then 
put the inverted bucket on the top, press 





it down well, and pile soil just where 
the edges of the pail touch the ground. 
In this way it will be quite smoke-tight. 
In a few moments the bucket will be 
radiating heat, and this it will continue 
to do for hours, so that the inside of the 
tent is perfectly warmed. 


Shelter for the Night 


HE is a poor woodsman who, in a 

forest of any kind, cannot quickly 
provide himself with shelter from rain 
or snow. It may be of palmetto leaves, 
of branches of trees or of bark from the 
trunk of a tree. The favoring trunk of 
a tree may keep off the storm, or in a 
rocky country a shelter can often be 
found under a projecting ledge or in 


a shallow cave. A good thing always 
to carry along is a rubber poncho for 
each person. It is good to roll around 
the bedding when en route to protect it 
from wet and dirt; or to put over one’s 
shoulders when traveling in rain or 
wet snow. When night comes, if the 
ground is wet and the heavens dry, 
spread it under your bed. If the re- 
verse, reverse it. With two small stakes 
at opposite sides of a bed for two, to 
support two corners of a poncho, the 
other two corners being stretched back- 
ward and held to the ground by a couple 
of stones or chunks of wood, a very 

good shelter is provided 


for your heads and 
shoulders. Then an- 
other poncho _ spread 


over the blankets to 
your feet, and you two 
can _ sleep blissfully 
through any ordinary 
rainy night. 

SENECA. 


Camp Outfit 


O as light as pos- 

sible. In a camp 
outfit, be governed by 
your ability to carry it. 
I have made a _ suc- 
cessful and _ entirely 
satisfactory expedition 
with a tin cup and 
pocket knife. Meat can be broiled on 
a stick. Flour can be transferred into 
dough in the hollow of a clean piece of 
bark and baked on.a flat stone, a chip 
or a piece of bark, before the fire, but 
a cup is positively needed for the coffee. 
Under such circumstances the addition 
of a frying-pan enables one to revel in 
positive, luxury. In it vou fry your 
meat, bake your bread, and can make 
your coffee. The tin cup is then supér- 
fluous. After the necessities add any- 
thing you want and can carry. In pro- 
visions, bread, meat and coffee are im- 
portant, though not indispensable. It 
is more comfortable to have them, and 
unless you are a first-rate rustler it is 
quite essential that you have plenty of 
staple articles of food. 
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All set—Ready for transportation. Note how bone of 
foreleg acts as a key, preventing withdrawal of shank 
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The legs may be tied in the same manner with two bits 
of stout twine-—provided you have the latter commodity 


Packing Out 
Your Buck. 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


a “long and varied experience” in deer-hunting. It is 

rather the result of some few hours of heart-breaking and 
back-breaking endeavor at different times, but better still, is the 
result of the acquisition of knowledge that has come from fortu- 
nate association with some real hunters of the west coast woods— 
hunters who have few superiors as woodsmen, and who having 
killed and carried scores of deer, are qualified to give a lesson 
in the art. 

Each chechahco learns to his sorrow that when he has come 
up to his fallen quarry and danced his joy dance or gloated sor- 
rowfully over the forest monarch, according to his nature, that 
the battle is by no means won. The antlered king has to be car- 
ried out, perhaps not exactly in state, but carried somehow— 
“packed” out as they always say in the west. If the victim is an 
insignificant spike buck, the problem is easier; if he happens to 
be the eight-point sockdolager that we all dream about, then 
the problem is one to well nigh break the tyro heart. For in 
these days when we are getting the ethics of sportsmanship 
established on firmer basis—or are we?—we cannot do other than 
frown darkly upon the killer who leaves the body of his victim 
to rot while he packs out the head as a “trophy” only. Such a 
course seldom can be condoned. It savors too much of the 
method of the scalping Indian or the head hunter of Borneo. 

The method of packing him out, given here, is doubtless 
most applicable to the west coast woods. Coast blacktail are 
small. Usually hunting is done without snow and the animal 
cannot be left where it falls without danger of losing it—not many 
hunters in unfamiliar woods can return to a given spot. So the 
buck must be packed out to road or trail or skid-road or lake 
shore where better means of transport may be secured. This has 
caused westerners to work out their own best system. But it is 
equally applicable in most cases to the east. While it must be 
admitted that a big mule deer or white-tailed buck of two hundred 
pounds or over is beyond the packing strength of most men, yet 
there are far more small deer killed than large deer, spike bucks 
are commoner than antlered monarchs, and anything up to 150 
or 175 pounds may be carried easily enough. 


6) (ise article is not the product of what the newspapers call 


HILE there are several ways of getting a deer out of the 
woods, this depending somewhat on the kind of country, 
the presence or absence of snow, etc., there is only one easiest 
way of back-packing him. Of the scores of photographs that 
are seen of hunters engaged in this excruciating labor of love, 
it is rare that a picture shows other than rankly chechahco method. 
A small deer, stiffened or frozen may pack across the shoulder 
like a cordwood stick, but to carry him far is no pleasant experi- 
ence, especially if much brush or shrubbery lies in the way. The 
commonest stunt seems to be for two greenhorns to tie the animal’s 
legs, front to front and hind to hind, run a pole through the leg- 
loops and march happily homeward with the burden wagging 
back and forth like a grotesque pendulum, the head dragging 
and catching every obstruction—thought it can be tied up—the 
merry pallbearers getting out of step each moment and stumbling 
hopelessly in all bad going. This method may sometimes be the 
only one where the animal is very large and beyond the strength 
of one man to lift, but this article deals with deer of a size that 
may be so carried by one man alone. 
Briefly the method of preparation for the carry is as follows: 
As soon as the animal has been bled it should be gutted and 
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The Back Track to Camp Over 
a Dim and Tangled Forest Trail 
—with a Buck on Your Back— 
Will Not Be So Difficult if 
You Follow These Suggestions 


allowed a short time to cool—the longer the better in fact, for the 
keeping quality of the meat, though a fresh, limp deer carries by 
this method easier than a cold, stiffened one. Needless to say, the 
cleaner the bleeding and gutting the more pleasant to carry. The 
smaller the opening in the belly, the less the chance for leakage 
of blood; and though hunters in the flush of victory seldom pay 
much attention to a little gore upon their persons, it is pleasanter 
to avoid it. A blood-soaked shirt or sweater soon grows clammy 
and uncomfortable. So all blood possible should be drained out 
of the body cavity by turning the animal belly down for a few 
minutes, but for the sake of comfort it is better not to remove 
the rectum, as during transport later blood will continually seep 
downward and drain out upon the carrier’s clothes. If the carry 
is known to be a short one and the deer small, the animal may 
be packed entire. Where every pound counts and the head is 
not worth saving, the latter may be cut off and discarded—this 
of course in cases where the law allows such procedure. 


NEXT run the knife through the skin above the hock between 

the large tendon and the bone, making a slit about three 
inches long or big enough that the hoof of the front foot may be 
pushed through the hole. Slit both hind legs in this manner. 
Then run the knife around the knee of the foreleg, cutting the 
skin of the sides and front out, leaving the skin on the back of 
the knee entire. -Feel with the thumb or finger on the side of 
the knee joint for a little gap that denotes the parting of the 
joint, and cutting in here from the inside of the leg, partly sever 
the joint. The tendon at the back must on no account be cut. 
Then by giving the shank a sudden sidewise jerk or twist the joint 
will come apart, leaving the upper and lower part of the leg 
held together merely by the large tendon at the back and the 
skin upon it. Next beginning at the former cut, slit the skin 
toward the hoof on both sides of the leg, a matter of about three 
inches and pull both skin and tendon free from the bone of the 
shank for that same distance. Repeat this operation on the 
other front leg. 

The two front shanks now dangle loosely. Now comes the 
hitching up process. Thrust the right front hoof through the hole 
at the right hind hock and the left front hoof through the left 
hind hock and pull both through past the disconnected knees. The 
loose ends of the shanks now form keys; they catch on the hind 
leg and will not withdraw through the holes and the animal is 
drawn together with bowed back, the legs bunched in the posture 
of the comic cartoon of the running dog. 


‘THE rest is largely a matter of strength and endurance. To 

get the burden on back, raise the deer upon his hams into 
sitting posture—backed against a log this is easiest—then get 
down in front and shoulder the animal as though it were a pack- 
sack—head up. The hunter’s left shoulder goes under the deer’s 
left foreleg, his right shoulder under the right foreleg. The deer 
is thus astride the hunter’s back, riding almost exactly as a 
youngster does when riding upon his daddy’s back while playing 
“horse.” The heaviest part of the undertaking is rising with the 
burden- One can always carry it if he can get up. 

When two men are packing out a deer it is vastly easier for 
them to work in this way in relays than to use a pole, that is, 
providing the animal is not beyond one man’s strength. With 
oné to help the other up and go ahead and pick the best going, 

(Continued on page 687) 
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Then you get down in front of the deer and into the leg 
loops as you would when using a pack sack 





We are off. In this illustration the hunter is a very 
large man and the deer a small animal 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Lad Lands Large Channel Bass 
and Shark 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


UMMER HAVEN, twenty miles 

south of St. Augustine, on the 
Matansas. River, is, I think, the best 
fishing place on the east coast of Flor- 
ida. We made atrip there recently and 
the channel bass in the photo was taken 
at that time. 

The fish had been striking slowly and 
they were mostly small ones, but we 
were determined to go, nevertheless. 

August 16th dawned fair and hav- 
ing put the kicker on the boat, we were 
soon on our way to the inlet. The water 
was smooth and it was a fine day for 
bass. For a while we fished for sheeps- 
head with marked success, then tiring 
of the sport, we changed our rigging for 
bass tackle. We use mullet for bait 
when bass fishing. For a half hour 
we had no results, so we moved our 
boat to another position. In a few 
minutes father hooked a small one of 
about ten pounds weight. 

This encouraged us greatly, for we 
knew that the fish were about. Soon it 
was my turn; I had a hard strike, fol- 
lowed by a seventy-five yard rush, then 
a sulking spell at the bottom. 
recovering a few yards of line, the fish 


OF ete 


Master Shear with his 18-pound channel 
bass 


After ° 





made three successive rushes, but he 
was tiring (so was I), and finally I got 
him up to the boat where he was gaffed. 
Eighteen pounds of fighting channel 
bass! I raised a yell that must have 
been heard at Summer Haven two miles 
away. “Let’s go right home and weigh 
him. I’ll bet he weighs one hundred 
pounds,” I said. Don’t you think that’s 
a good catch for a ten year old boy? 

I used a bamboo rod, Atlantic free 
spool reel and Joseph Jefferson line. 


JEROME S. SHEAR, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


Selecting the Pup 

DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
I ONCE read that the best puppies 

to select from a litter were those 
showing a tendency to stand the barn- 
yard fowl or chicken. This is all right 
if the pup hunts the chicken in long 
grass and stands, for he is then using 
his nose as he would if hunting birds, 
but if he gets in the habit of standing 
about the barn and around the yard, 
he is standing by sight and not smell 
and so gets in the habit of standing by 
sight, and when he goes afield, hunts by 


sight and not by scent; not only will 


he do this, but nine times out of ten 
he will not hunt at all, but hangs to 
your heel, watching for an opportunity 
to run back to the house and stand 
chickens, and if you are not there to 
control him, is apt to kill two or three of 
your best and become a chicken killer, 
which is one of the hardest habits to 
overcome in a dog. In trying to break 
him you are apt to cower and intimi- 
date him. And if you ever get him to 
hunt ‘birds, and stand, the first gun 
fired over him will start him for home, 
where he is apt to amuse himself kill- 
ing chickens. 

I have four dogs all of the same lit- 
ter. Two of them I selected because 
they -resembled their grand sire and 
grand uncle, both of which were fine 
dogs. 
chickens as soon as they were able to 
run about the yard and had a mania 
for it. The other two paid very little 
attention to chickens and never stood 





These puppies started standing - 








Shark taken by the hand-line method 


them, but would back the other dogs 
when they saw them standing. 

When the four puppies were old 
enough to follow afield, I took them out 
with their mother; the two which had 
taken very little notice of chickens soon 
started in to hunt, ranged nicely, found 
their birds, stood and backed in good 
form. And before they were five 
months old I had killed a number of 
birds over them. The chicken-standing 
pups hung to heel, showed no inclina- 
tion to hunt but watched every op- 
portunity to sneak off and return to the 
house to stand chickens. These two dogs 
are now entering their fourth season 
in the field and up to now, I have been 
able to do very little with them. I 
have stopped them standing chickens, 
and they use their nose a little better 
(both have good noses); they have 
stood and backed, but as soon as the 
gun goes off they are not there. 


I have broken a good many gun-shy 
dogs but am afraid these are beyond 
me. I am considered a very patient 
man but am afraid if I handle these 
two dogs much longer my tolerance 
will be exhausted. 

Gro. H. Ross, 
Gloucester C., Va. 
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Mountain Lions 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


[‘ the winter of 1905 we had early 

snow. By the end of November 
there were two feet, and snow-shoes 
were necessary for travel in December. 
I was stationed at the head of Lake 
McDonald, now part of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and had orders to esti- 
mate the timber in my district. I 
started the work on McDonald Creek 
and along the slopes of Mt. Stanton and 
Mt. McPartland. This was a great 
place for mule deer to hang out all win- 
ter. The benches and cliffs extend down 
into the timber and with deep snow 
the mountain goats come down there. 
I have seen goats and mule deer sev- 
eral times not more than a few hun- 
dred feet apart. JI ran across lion 
tracks the first day, and found the re- 
mains of two deer killed by them. After 
finding another the second day, I de- 
cided to bring a couple of number four 
steel traps, which I set around the car- 
cass in hope of catching the marauder. 
During that day, at the foot of the 
cliffs, I found where coyotes and a lynx 
had been digging to get at a goat killed 
by the lions. 


In one more day I finished the work 
on this mountain, but continued to use 
the same snow-shoe trail coming to and 
going from work. The next morning I 
was prepared to shoot my lion in the 
trap, but there was only a coyote. Com- 
ing home that evening, I passed the 
trap to take my coyote hide, and saw 
where a couple of lions had come close 
to the traps during the day, but a raven 
got ahead of them and got caught in 
the trap. Cursing my luck, I set the 
trap again, but during the next few 
days nothing showed up. Then I caught 
a lynx, then drew ciphers for a num- 
ber of days. 


On Sunday I went out on this moun- 
tain to get my deer, thinking the lions 
might get them all if I waited longer. 
The hunting season was open at that 
time until January 1, and the limit was 
three deer. I could stir up nothing. 
The lions had them scattered all over 
the mountain, and they were very wild. 
Several goats showed themselves, but 
I did not care to eat them unless I had 
to. I found several more carcasses of 
deer killed by the lions near a thirty- 
foot cliff where a well-used runway in 
dense maple brush passed right under 
a bench along the margin of which was 
a fairly dense growth of fir trees. The 
deer were browsing heavily on maple 
at this time of the year. I shifted my 
traps to the last killing, but got only 
a coyote. 

Another week went by and no lions. 
As the season was getting late, I was 
determined to get my deer soon, for 
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otherwise I would have to go down to 
Belton for meat, a distance of 15 miles. 
When Sunday came, the wind and 
clouds suggested more snow. After 
finding my traps empty, I made a big 
circle onto the cliffs and worked down 
to the lower benches, against the wind. 
All of a sudden my eye caught a grey 
or brownish object, apparently a deer 
lying down. To make sure of my shot, 
I got as close as possible. Things did 
not look right. I could not see the big 
ears. Taking advantage of a few 
friendly bushes, I got closer. Imagine 
my surprise at discovering a big moun- 
tain lion lying on the edge of the cliff 
right above my deer trail, looking right 
at me. The movement I had seen was 
the end of his tail, just like a house 
cat ready to spring at a mouse. I shot. 
He jumped, hitting the ground at the 
foot of the cliff with a snarl and scream. 
I shot quickly once more to make sure 
he was my lion. Five or six deer ran 
away. My first shot had pierced the 
lion’s nose and come out the side of his 
chest. He had seen the deer coming 
on the trail and was so interested lying 
in wait to spring on them that he had 
not seen me, and I was so interested in 
stalking him that I had not seen the 
deer. 

I skinned my big tom-cat, took the 
hide home, and during the night we 
had more snow. Visiting the place next 
day, I saw where his mate had come 
right to the carcass, but had not eaten 
from it. She evidently left the country, 
for I never saw her tracks again. These 
two lions had that band of deer just 
scared to death. From about 25, the 
number in three weeks dwindled down 
to about 6. And besides this, a num- 
ber of goats had been killed. 

FRANK E. LIEBIG, 
U.S. Forest Ranger, 
Kalispel, Mont. 


What Does a Shovel Head Look 
Like P 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HE picture of a large cat fish on 

page 546 of the September issue of 
ForEST AND STREAM causes me to seek 
some information. Now I have 
slammed lead and tackle into the surf 
up and down the Atlantic coast quite 
a bit—have caught as many skate, ham- 
merhead, sand and blue shark, sewer 
trout and every darned thing that goes 
to spoil a perfect day as anyone, but 
I don’t know a thing about fresh water 
fish. 

Business called me to St. Louis, Mo., 
last winter and having a little leisure 
time on my hands I strolled down to 
the river front. As luck would have it 
some river fishermen had just towed a 
“barge” (?) load of live carp up to the 
landing and were bringing them ashore 
in special basket-like carriers. Mixed 
in among those carp were a number of 
fish of the same color and shape as our 
sand sharks, excepting that they had a 
long, broad “bill”? protruding from the 
upper jaw. They varied in length 
from 1 to 6 feet. I remarked to a man 
standing beside me that this was the 
first time I had ever seen a fresh water 
shark. 

The gentleman gave me to under- 
stand that I was gazing on a Shovel 
Head Catfish!—NOT a shark. 

Now what was that thing if the pic- 
ture mentioned above is a Shovel Head 
Cat? 

CHAS. EMMETT, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[We believe that Mr. Emmett’s in- 
former was either mistaken concerning 
the identity of the fish, or was “kid- 
ding.” The fish in the September is- 
sue was a shovel head cat. A “long 


broad bill” sounds like garfish.] 





The cougar is America’s largest predatory cat 


How Large Do'Carp GrowP 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


OU will find attached a clipping 

from the Portland Journal, of 
August 38rd, 1924, covering a rather 
unusually large carp which may be of 
interest to you and the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

It would be of interest to me to know 
if you have a record of the largest carp 
and how large they really grow. When 
I was a lad in southern Idaho on the 
Snake River, we used to catch carp 
(with a string and home-made hook) 
that weighed about twenty-five pounds, 
but never as large as this. 

Dr. LABAN A. STEEVES, Dallas, Oregon. 


(Reprint from Oregon Journal) 


Two JOURNAL NEWSIES CAPTURE CARP 
THAT Is ALMOST SIZE OF 
JONAH’S WHALE 


Jonah weighs 32 pounds, and was 
caught by two Journal newsies, Guy 
Tritto and John Ruscigno. The mon- 
ster fish weighed exactly half the weight 
of young Guy, who held the line. 

The boys were fishing on the small 
boat Lurline, near shore between Alder 
and Washington Streets. 

“He didn’t jerk like a big fish, and 
we almost lost him,” the boys explained. 

While landing the mammoth fish, 
John Ruscigno was all but pulled into 
the water when the fish made several 
struggles for freedom. 

Clarence Heyes, of the Pioneer Fish 
Company, No. 205 Yamhill Street, 
bought the fish from the boys and will 
put it on exhibition. 

If it lives, as it has every indication 
of doing, it will be turned over to the 
state for educational purposes or pub- 
lic exhibition. If it dies, it will be 
turned over to a taxidermist to prove 
that this particular fish story is true. 


Frederick Potter on the Beaver 
River Dam Project 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


I HAVE read your editorial in the 
August FOREST AND STREAM regard- 
ing the Beaver River Dam, with a great 
deal of interest. I heartily endorse 
your stand, and I regret that this wan- 
ton taking of public lands for private 
use could not have been brought to the 
attention of the public in time to pre- 
vent this irreparable loss of one of the 
best game harbors in Herkimer County. 
I am especially interested in the 
Beaver River Dam project, because I 
have an interest in the Brandreth Pre- 
serve, which lies just north of Little 
Rapids Park, formerly owned by Dr. 
Trudeau. The raising of the Beaver 
River by a dam some thirteen miles 
down stream from Brandreth station 
is flooding about ten acres on the 
Brandreth Preserve. We, like the rest 
of the private owners, have had to take 
what settlement the Black River Regu- 
lating Board made for our flooded land 
and our lost stumpage. The Webb Pre- 
serve, which immediately adjoins us on 
the north and west, is one of the heavi- 
est private losers, aside from the Little 
Rapids Park which will be practically 
ruined. The “stealing” of private and 
state land for private enterprise, from 
which you and I or the public at large 
will derive absolutely no benefit, is a 
very serious menace. The mill and 
power companies are all powerful and, 
having succeeded in the Beaver River 
project, their appetites for future oper- 
ations will only be whetted. They have 
under: consideration many other pro- 
jects, such as power development on the 
Raquette, Ausable, St. Regis, Saranac 
and other watersheds. The Beaver 


River was only the beginning of a far- 
reaching plan. 


The damage that would 





The newsies with their large carp 





be done to the state forests would be 
incalculable. It behooves us, who are 
interested in conservation in the true 
sense of the word, to hang together 
and keep the public informed of any 
pending scheme before another “steal” 
is made as on the Beaver River. 

I recently returned from a tour of 
inspection of the Beaver River flow 
grounds and dam, where I secured the 
following information, which may be of 
interest to you: 

There are five lumber camps operat- 
ing, removing the pulp wood from the 
area to be flooded, besides some twenty 
shanties from which men sally forth 
daily to cut and burn all hardwood and 
brush on the land from which the pulp 
was cut last year. Think of the waste 
of burning all this fine hardwood! And 
then think of the thousands of destitute 
families in our cities who could benefit 
by getting this wood for fuel. The 
lumber company that is removing the 
pulp, claims the cost of removing the 
hardwood is prohibitive, so they are 
cutting all these fine trees; birch, beech 
and maple, and are burning them, it 
seems, on the altar of greed for the 
mighty dollar. 

In the burning of this hardwood and 
brush, there is the ever present menace 
of fire getting into the adjoining for- 
ests. Many are the places where the 
fires have gotten beyond control and 
leaped the “white line” of the flow 
ground into state timber. If it had not 
been for an exceptionally rainy sum-, 
mer, there would have been’ grave 
danger of forest fires in this section. 
Going down the Beaver River from 
Grassy Point, one can see literally hun- 
dreds of fires leaping high in the air— 
waiting for a chance to jump beyond the 
control of the few men who indifferently 
are looking after them. The whole sec- 
tion is gloomy in the thick smoke hang- 
ing low over the devastated forest, and 
the pungent smell of burning muck as- 
sails one’s nostrils. 

Some 4,500 acres are being cleared 
for flooding. Of this amount about 
4,000 acres is state land, primarily the 
property of the people. Did we, as 
people, have a voice in whether this 
dam should or should not be built? No, 
we did not! The measure making this 
“steal” possible was quietly put through 
the channels of politics, and the work 
was begun and pushed with the utmost 
speed. When the public awoke to its 
loss, many lumber camps were in opera- 
tion and hundreds of men were busy 
felling the trees of the state forest. 
It was a great “steal” and put through 
in the most subtle manner. 

Of this 4,000 acres of state forest 
land to be flooded, about 1,500 acres 
are of virgin timber land. Land that 
had been handed down to this genera- 
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Stevens No. 330— double bar- 
reled hammerless shotgun — 
beautifully polished frame —se- 
lected black walnut stock, full 
pistol grip. Made in 20, 16 and 12 
gauges. Price, $27.50. In .410 
gauge for $30.00. 


Stevens Repeating Shotgun No. 520— 
Twelve gauge hammerless six shot repeater. 
Takedown high-pressure compressed steel 
. barrel—finely checkered walnut stock and 
slide handle—-pistol grip. Furnished with 
cylinder, modified or full-choke. Price,$43.50 


The fresh smell of an 
autumn day - - The 
startling whir of wings 


A challenge to the sporting spirit that lies deep in every man 
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| BES a far cry from the old fowling pieces 
of three hundred years ago to the smooth 
working repeater of today. 


But the keen thrill of bagging elusive game 
birds is now—just as it was then—a king of 
sports. 


Today in America, you will find some of 
the finest feathered game in the world and 
due to wise game laws our native birds are 
plentiful and have a future that will keep 
alive this sport for the coming generations. 


7 7 


For sixty years Stevens has been making 
firearms for American sportsmen, that shoot 
straight and hit hard. From the trim little 
four-ten single to the hard hitting twelve 
gaugerepeater there is a shotgun ideally suited 
for anything from quail to wild turkey. 


Every barrel is bored by a special slow 
process that makes it accurate to within less 
than a thousandth of an inch. 


And these high pressure steel barrels stay 
accurate too. That’s why today there are 
sportsmen who have been shooting with a 
Stevens for 20 years—and still swear by it 


for long hard use. 
1 4 


And last—the Stevens prices. In shotguns 
beginning with the single barrel No. 107 for 
only $12.00—in rifles with the Stevens Junior 
at $4.50—in every Stevens you’ll find a gun 
value unequalled in the firearms world. 


Your dealer will be glad to help you pick out the 
shotgun best suited to you. Ask him to show the 
Stevens line or write us for a complete illustrated 


booklet. 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. 78, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 


SAVAGE-STEVENS 
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The Lyman 
No. 1A 





For the New 


Winchesters 


The Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sight is now standard factory 
equipment for the new Win- 


chester Models 53 and 55. 


Because it gives the proper 
definition against varied back- 
ground, the Lyman Gold Bead 
Front Sight was selected in pref- 
erence to all other front sights 
for these splendid rifles. 


The flat sighting surface make 
these sights show 
up clean and 
clear, and they 
are easy for the 
eyes, being with- 
out glimmer even 
in brightest sun- No. 5B Combina- 
light. tion Front Sight 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For those who prefer special 
sights, we recommend: 


No. 3, 28 or 20 Ivory Bead Front 
Sight; No. 5 or 5B Combination 
Ivory and Globe Front Sight, and 
No. 7 or 17 Globe Target Front 
Sight. 


No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight to re- 
place factory rear sight when 
using our No. IA, 2A or 103 
Tang Sights. 





Equipment for Hunting: No. 
1A, No. 6 with the present fac- 
tory front sight or our No. 3 or 
4 Ivory Bead. 


For Target Work against light 
backgrounds and with plenty of 
‘ By time; No. 2A, 103 

f with No. 6, 7 or 17. 


For Target and 
Game: No. 2A or 
103 with No. 6, 5 
No. 6 Folding ory 5B. 

Leaf Sight 

When you buy the Gun, con- 
sider the Sights also. Send 10c. 
for 52-page catalog or write for 
free folder. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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tion by a wise foresight of our fore- 
fathers, only to be bartered and sold for 
a few dollars because some one had 
influence enough to change the policy of 
the state in regard to the forest land. 

The state sold the pulp stumpage for 
$5.10 a cord, and the hardwood for a 
lump sum. From the area to be flooded, 
already about 27,000 cords of pulp have 
been removed and the estimates are 
that there will be enough taken off this 
year (which finishes the cutting) to 
bring the total up over 40,000 cords. 

The money derived from the sale of 
this land and stumpage is supposed to 
go into the State Treasury. It would 
be interesting to know what percentage 
of it will be wasted in administration 
and expense in looking after the work 
in progress. 

If at any time you or any member of 
your valuable magazine are up in this 
section of the state I would like.to ar- 
range to take a trip with you through 
this Beaver River section and up on the 
Brandreth Park. What might be seen 
on a trip of this kind would be of great 
interest to readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

FREDERICK A. POTTER, Utica, N. Y. 


Hookless Bullheading 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


M®: LINCOLN’S article in your 
July number has revived memor- 
ies of still moonlight nights when I 
have fished for bullheads, till twelve 
and one o’clock in the morning. I 
sympathize with the boy ‘and the boys 
of larger growth,’ for a man is not a 
man who does not continue at times to 
be a boy, who come in contact with the 
‘horns’ and ‘spine’. Here is my way of 
catching bullheads: 
Take a piece of pork with the rind 
on, a little less than the thickness and 
length of a man’s thumb. Tie a stout 
line right in the middle of the piece of 
pork. Adda sinker. If in a boat throw 
out your line after testing the length 
to the bottom. Let the pork rest on the 
bottom. When you feel a pull give him 
an inch, when you feel the second pull 
give him two inches, the bullhead is 
now moving. When you feel the third 
pull draw in the line gently, reaching 
out one arm to prevent the line touch- 
ing the boat, and as the bullhead reaches 
the surface carefully lift him over the 
gunwale so he will not touch the side 
of the boat. Hold him over the center 
of the boat, wiggle your line and the 
piece of pork will slip out of his gullet 
and the fish will drop to the bottom of 
the boat. A knock on the head with 
a stout stick or a convenient hammer 
will quiet him. Throw your line in 
again and go to it. One piece of bait 
will generally last a whole evening. 
You do not have to touch a fish until 
you are ready to pull for home. 
HOWARD HENDERSON, Chicago. 
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A great horned owl (Bubo virginianus) 

with its quarry, a varying hare. Photo sent 

in from Seward, Alaska, taken by Milton 
Noll 


Further Bird Dog Stunts 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ONCERNING Bird Dog Stunts by 
Seneca: 

The interesting performances of bird 
dogs recall to my mind some unusual 
work of a setter I owned some 25 years 
ago when practicing medicine in Indi- 
ana, when birds were plentiful. We 
were hunting on low ground with rather 
tall marshy grass. On the covey rise, 
I killed with my first barrel and scored 
a clean miss with my left one, a quarter- 
ing bird. Evidently with my first bar- 
rel I broke the wing of a second bird, 
which dropped to the tall grass. The 
dog retrieved the dead bird and started 
to bring it in, when the wing-broken 
bird moved in the grass directly in 
front. 

With the dead bird in his mouth she 
placed her fore paw on the wounded 
bird and held it and at the same in- 
stant scented or saw another bird about 
6 feet away and came to a point in the 
above position. I walked in, flushed, 
and killed the third bird, standing 
within a foot of her nose. After tak- 
ing the dead bird from his mouth, she 
picked up the wounded bird from under 
her paw. I took this second bird and 
she retrieved the third. 

_I have a photo taken by myself (I 
think I still have it) when working 
young dogs, using the camera, in which 
is shown five dogs. One dog is hang- 
ing over a rail fence making a point 
and all the other dogs pointing or back- 
ing beautifully. I had a good print 
of it in my collection for years, but 
possibly it is now destroyed. 

W.N. Fow.er, M. D. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—any where 


These Johnson Enthusiasts 
Bought Years of Motor Boating Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold 

more Johnson Outboard Motors last year than 
any other make: its dependable performance has 
definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other 
outboard motors. 


Compare the Johnson’s appearance with that of other 
outboard motors. Instantly you will be impressed by 
its clean-cut look. Then compare its construction— 
and you’ll understand the reasons behind its out- 
standing durability and unusual performance that 
have assured thousands of Johnson owners years of 
motor satisfaction. 


This hitherto unknown durability and dependability 
result directly from the fact that L.J. Johnson, while 
appreciating the soundness of the “outboard” idea, 
saw clearly what was the matter with old style out- 
board motors and applied sound engineering prin- 
ciples to the Johnson Motor. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal steer- 
ing andreversing with automatic tilt and the Johnson 
shock-absorber drive to prevent damagefromsubmer- 
ged obstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; 
the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor 
that givesa perfect firing mixtureatallspeeds and tem- 
peratures; the Johnson Quick-Action Magneto that 





eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
weight; twin cylinder design that does away with 
vibration and consequent damage to a light boat. 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached 
to any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse power and drives a rowboat at from 7 to 9 
miles per hour or a canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 
power, flexibility and dependability goes real portability, 
for the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 


In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, pleasant, certain 
water-transportation within everybody’s reach. It makes 
rowing obsolete for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
and everyone who wants to get the most out of the water. 


Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a free demonstra- 
tion—if you don’t know him write us for FREE CATALOG 
and we will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


ohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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FOR EVERY HOUR (99) IN THE OPEN | 


You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
In the Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 



























Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


m Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifie 
has pistol grip stock. $4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’”’. Will 
show same cclor on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 





/ COTES 






























Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintestray oflight. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 14 in. $1.00 each. 









Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position by the 
spring of thelong flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 











If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fillyour order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
- 526 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 
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Recounting a Perfect Day Arfield, 
Wherein One Bird Constituted the Bag 


By R. BAILEY 





— ,N our many trips 
||| afield after this 
most noble of birds, 
what are the hunts 
that stand out most 
conspicuously? Are 
they the days of 
record kills, a great 
deal of shooting, 
and filled game 
pockets? Does a 
successful day 
afield require concrete evidences of one’s 
skill with the weapon? I think not. 
Rather it seems to me that, as we look 
back over our past experiences, it is 
the days wherein, perhaps, only a brace, 
or even a single is taken, that stand 
out most sharply in our memories. I 
cherish the memory of no other hunt 
more than the following: 

Throughout the entire length of a 
mellow, November day, Bess and I had 
combed the surrounding countryside in 
search of the ellusive birds. But they 
had been unsually wary, and a few 
fleeting glimpses of brown bodies and 
whirring wings hurtling through the 
scarlet woods had been our sole reward. 
The day was not far spent, and the 
sun a huge orange disc, seemingly rest- 
ing on the edge of the far-off hills. I 
trudged across an open wheat field, and 
reached an old snake fence, which 
wound its erratic way through a maze 
of woodlots, meadows, and farmlands. 
Slipping the shells out of my gun, I 
perched myself on the topmost rail of 
the old fence, and prepared to witness 
the approach of night. 























In front of me, stretching down a 
gentle slope to a near-by woods, lay a 
brown stubble field. Beyond the woods, 
reaching away in a veritable riot of 
color, lay a broad expanse of marsh. 
At the extremity of the marsh, rising 
dark in the purple distance, ran a line 
of low hills. 


St aee topmost edge of the sun’s disc 

had now dropped behind the hills, 
and a great bank of clouds, transformed 
into living gold by the sun’s reflection, 
illuminated the west. A lone mallard, 
sharply silhouetted against the bril- 
liant sunset, winged its solitary way 
across the western skyline, and brought 
to my mind those immortal lines of 
Bryant: 
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“Whither, midst falling dew, 


While glow the heavens with the last 
StTEDSLOLMGa Veet 


Suddenly, the antics of Bess recalled 
me for my reveries, for her actions 
spelled birds. After ranging several 
yards across the field, she finally drew 
up to a perfect point. Replacing the 
shells in my gun, I slipped off the fence, 
and approached Bess, urging her on. 
Inch by inch she crept forward, until 
finally, with a whirr of wings and a 
flash of brown, a beautiful cock flushed 
from a few feet in front of her, and 
veered around until it reached a point 
where it made a perfect target against 
the livid sky. The crash of smokeless 
powder jarred harshly on the still air, 
and some thirty yards away the mag- 
nificent bird folded its wings and came 
to earth. 


REMAINED motionless while Bess 

trotted forward to where the bird 
lay, picked it up gently, and brought 
it back to me with pride in her eye. 
I smoothed the rumpled feathers, and 
admired their delicate pattern of brown 
and gray. Still holding the bird in my 
hand, I again looked toward the west. 
The flush of sunset was now rapidly 
fading, and long shadows were stealing 
out from the woods across the bare 
fields. A dog barked in the distance. 
The lone whistle of a quail floated 
down across, the meadows, and was 
answered far away, faint in the dis- 
tance. 





“... picked it up gently and brought it 
back to me with pride in her eye” 
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The New 
Liberty Twin 





Buy the Non-Vibrating, Easy Starting Liberty Twin 


Built on the direct drive principle (like a big launch motor) the Caille Liberty Twin enables you to navigate 
any waters that will float a boat. The thickest weeds, shallowest rivers, and waters infested with hidden rocks 
and sunken logs form no barrier between you and your favorite fishing grounds. You just give the flywheel of 
the easy starting Liberty Twin a turn and off you go—skimming through weeds and shallows, over rocks and 
sunken logs. You can’t damage the motor, for it is designed so the propeller simply ‘‘floats” over obstructions 
the instant it touches them. Should you want to land at a shallow, sandy beach it will drive your boat well 


Our Challenge s ee ee al you'll find it very convenient to attach the motor to your boat on shore before starting out. 
echanically the 
to other builders to 


follow us through 
weeds, shallows and 
over sunken obstruce 
tions has never been 





accepted and still is unsurpassed by any motor made. Its twin cylinders are directly opposed, eliminating all vibration. A Bosch 
stands Magneto, the best money can buy, provides a uniformly hot spark at all speeds. Its Zenith Carburetor always 
supplies the proper mixture of gas and never needs adjusting or tinkering. The hand that steers the boat controls 
its speed by simply turning the grip on the steering handle. Pressing button on end of handle stops the motor. 
When you have occasion to carry the motor you'll not be burdened. Just pick it up by the handle on the 
gasoline tank and carry it as you would a bucket of water. The propeller shaft can be quickly detached and 
carried separately. The Liberty Twin comes to you packed in a chest so you can ship it as baggage or carry 
it on the running board of your car. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Ask for measuring chart to assist you in determining the value of all outboard motors. Write to the nearest 
address listed below. You'll get full details and name of nearest dealer by return mail. 


E. J. Willis Co.,85 Chambers FremontElectricCo.,736N. James Walker Co., 123 Light JohnJ.Odenwald,1209HSt., 




















St., New York City 34th St., Seattle, Wash. St., Baltimore, Md. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Weeks,Howe,EmersonCo.,90 Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 Leslie Franks, 5100 N. A. Baldwin & Company, 
\ Market St., San Francisco, Calif. HaverhillSt.,Boston,Mass. Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. 


g@, THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 6228 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 








The Single Liberty 


Built on the same principle 
as the Liberty Twin but 
having only one cylinder. 
Just the motor for those 
wanting a high-grade motor 
at a moderate price. 


The Liberty Twin 
drives your boat 
well upon shore 

when landing 






he, 








ae 






Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6228 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me complete details of the 
Caille Liberty Twin. 
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645 GUN) 





bj 
25 Cal. 7 Shot Som: 5 MTS \: 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket JAG . 





AUTOMATIC 
Repular eee Value at *645 


32 Cal. 20 Oshot Military Model 
AUTOMATIC with extra 932 = 
magazine FF FREE at 


SS 
30 Cal. 9 9 shot Lugerst ‘18% 95 


CONTROLLED ~ 
BY THUMB 




















: 1924 Hand Ejector 
2 REVOLVER 
as, 32 or 38 Cal. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 
Controlled murs thumb: Eat | s, 1623 og 












32 or 38 cal. Break-openRevolver at *74> 
SEND NO MONE BRAND NEW GUNS- USE STANDARD AMMUNITION 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage. 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
258 BROADWAY: DEPT. 11 NEW YORK 
















NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
Amityville, N. Y. 


By request of many Middle-western expert short-rod bait- 
easters, there is now being made a new line of weighted 
lures, carved and painted. to be ready for early spring 
that will prove of permanent value, made in one piece, 
to last several seasons. 
NEW NATURE RED-FIN ROACH. 4 inches long 
NEW NATURE SILVER SHINER. 4 inches long 
NEW NA ae LITTLE PICKEREL. 5 inches long 
NEW NATURE CRAWFISH. 4 inches long 
Price, $1.50 


LOUIS RHEAD 


= 
2 
(QE 


FROG-PLUG 


FOR SHORT-ROD 


BIG PERCH & PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH 





me aie supply of each size of frog will be available 
this fall. 

Guarantee goes with the sale of every one. If you don’t 
like it, return it. Get your money back prompt. 

Attach line to eye of barrel swivel, which connects the 
treble hook. After being cast allow the frog to sink, then 
reel in at reasonable rate with short jerks of rod, which 
makes it dive down at the same time to more rapidly wag 
its hindquarters, giving a most uncanny lifelike motion in 
the water. 


Address: LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
After October 1, 1924 
Address: LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 





on Gallon of Gasoline 


- Starts Easy at Zero 
with Air Friction Carburetor 


We guarantee all other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and flex- 
s we ibility, make hills on high formerly 
difficult on low. Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine or 
stationary engine. Makes old cars better than new. See 
our wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 














Ford.......34mL § Reo.......24ml. | Chevrolet. .32ml. 
Buick4... .30ml, | Chalmers.. .23ml. Maxw1(25) 30m?. 
Buick6....24ml, | Olds.6.....23mi. | Nash6.....23mi. ° 
Hudson. ...20mi. § Paige6....20mi. § Lincoln 8...17ml, 


Hupp......25ml. | Oakind6...24ml. § StdbkrLt6 .23mi. 
Dodge... : -28 mi, Overl’d 4...32ml. § Cole8.... 17m. 
If your car is not mentioned here send paoe and model for 
particulars and our guarantee on it, ENTS WANTED 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 

You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in cylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case, Try it 30 
days on our guarantee of money back if re ore satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU A HE JUDGE. 
Anyone who csn handle a wrench can AN it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today, 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR co. 

1347 Raymond Bidz, Dayton: Ohio, U.S, A, 


for us. We buy all youraise. Big 
profits—largedemand—easily raised. 

er betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 

ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE, 

caries vi DISTRIBUTING CO.,3122Grend Ave. Kansas City, Moe 


p RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
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A successful hunt 


Some Queer Experiences 
With Reynard 


By JOHN L. WOODBURY 


HEN a boy I used to visit a 

\X/ fox-hunter uncle, living back 

among the New Hampshire 
hills, who delighted my youthful mind 
with many a tale gathered from his 
host of experiences with sly reynard. 
The following are some of the best re- 
membered, being given in substantially 
the old huntsman’s own words: 

“One day I was standing under a 
high cliff on a mountain side, armed 
with my trusty double barrel, when I 
espied a fox loping across a little 
clearing a few rods below me. I fired, 
but overshot as I saw by the dirt 
thrown up behind him. He gave a 
prodigous bound away from the sound 
of the striking shot pellets, and then, 
doubtless confused by the loud rever- 
berations given back by the cliff, came 
dashing straight toward me, sprang 
upon a -point of rock but a few feet 
distant and turning gazed tensely back 
toward the clearing which he had so 
abruptly vacated. There he crouched, 
almost within reach of my extended 
gun, rigid as the rock itself, but with 
every sense alert for the next sign of 
danger. 


OR an instant I remained motion- 
less, hesitating I think to take the 


life of so splendid a creature under cir- 


cumstances which made it seem almost 
like murder. Then thrusting out my 


It will wentify you, 


gun with one hand on the grip, pistol 
fashion, I gave him the remaining bar- 
rel, blowing off nearly half his head. 

“At another time I was occupying a 
favorite stand on top of a mountain. 
A fox crossing the top of the mountain 
must pass between me and the brink 
of a precipice falling sheer a hundred 
feet. It was winter, and at one point 
the wind, sweeping through a fissure of 
the rock, had thrown up the snow in 
a wave-like drift about three feet high 
by twice that in length. When I sighted 
the fox and raised my gun, he caught 
the glint of the barrels and sprang be- 
hind this drift. 


HELD my gun ready for him when 

he should come out, but the sly fel- 
low, finding he was concealed, refused 
to show himself. I waited, with my 
heart going thumpety-thump perhaps 
five minutes; it seemed much longer. 
I could hear the dog puzzling on the 
trail a long way back. It might be an 
hour before he came up. The strain 
of waiting at a ready grew unbearable, 
and at length I took the chance of dis- 
charging both barrels into the drift. 
When I reached the spot the fox was 
nowhere in sight, but there was blood on 
the snow, and on looking over the cliff, 
I could see him writhing about at the 
foot. Twenty minutes later, I found 

(Continued on page 703) 
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Do animals obey the Ten Commandments 
better than men and women? 


OES the bear know by instinct that it is wrong for him to steal 
D from his brother bear? Is the growl of a dog with a bone really 

a warning to other dogs to respect the command, “Thou shalt not 
covet”? Did you know that a pack of timber-wolves has been known to 
punish the wolf-sentinel who repeatedly gave “false witness” about ap- 
proaching danger? Are the seven great “thou shalt nots” and the three 
great “thou shalts’’ known and observed by squirrels as well as ele- 
phants—by bees as well as birds? 

Where did Moses get the Ten Commandments? Did the finger of a 
personal God really write them ‘‘on tables of stone” or did the great 
Hebrew law-giver write them after long, profound observation of the 
lives of beasts as well as men? Was Moses really a deep student of 
Nature’s fundamental laws as well as a great leader of crowds? 


FREE 


In order to stimulate an even wider interest in Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s remarkable revelations of the fascinating 


tion of this astonishing little book for free distribution. 

If you do not yet know this great naturalist’s writings, 
you have the first of many great treats coming to you for 
the asking. We say the first, for frankly, we feel sure 
that you will be so delighted with Seton’s absorbing eye- 
witness story about how animals enforce the law of Moses 
among themselves that you will want to own and enjoy 
all of his fascinating books. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


To supply the great and increasing demand for 
Seton’s works a new edition has just been published 
and the remarkable short-time offer we are now 
making brings these six beautiful volumes within 
easy reach of every home. 

Just send the coupon requesting ““The Ten Com- 
mandments in the Animal World,” and we will also 
send you, with this book, the complete new edition 
of Seton’s works for five days’ free examination. 

These six wonderful volumes are out of the ordinary 
in every way. The dark, forest-green covers are 
uniquely stamped with original drawings by the 
author, in place of titles. The text is printed on 
rich, soft paper, in clear, open type, with deep, 
generous margin. And almost every page has an 
interesting and often delightfully whimsical picture 
from the author’s own pen or brush—or a remark- 
able wild-life photograph from his camera. 


Almost 1,500 Wild Animal Pictures 


animal and nature stories, 
—profusely 
inimitable drawings and 


ROLF 
iN. THE 
WwOODS 


WILD TWO 
ANIMAL LITTLE 
WAYS . SAVAGES 


bye Spe Sy 


ERNEST 
THOMPSON 
SETON 


“ERNEST 
THOMPSON 
SETON 


ERNEST 
THOMPSON 
SETON 


Here is a wealth of delight for the nature-lover, 
the camper, for everybody who loves the out-of- 
doors. 


Hundreds of the most absorbing and grip- 





ping tales of wild animals, Indians, scouts. And 
you can examine this entire fascinating library for 
lives and habits of wild creatures, we have printed an edi- five days without obligation. 

There are more than 1,450 illustrations from the 
Wilds in this set! 2,275 pages of fascinating wild 
Indian tales, woodcraft set and free book will be sent you at once. 
illustrated with 
photographs. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Today is the time to request this privilege, if you 
want to benefit by the special low price and secure 


Ct eel Sas ee ee Garden City, N.Y. | 
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These are fascinating questions. Their answers give to the nature- 
lover a fresh, vital interest in the lives of all wild creatures. No one 
but a truly great observer of animal life could have answered them. 
Yet that is what the famous naturalist-author, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
has done. 

In an absorbing little book called The Ten Commandments tn the 
Animal World he shows you, by actual examples from his notebooks, 
how every single one of the Mosaic laws are known and enforced in the 
animal world. Wouldn’t this be an absorbingly interesting thing to 
know? 

The book is a 
nature students out of people who “thought 
in Nature. 


truly amazing disclosure. It has made enthusiastic 
they weren't interested” 


“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS in the ANIMAL WORLD” 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


“The Ten Commandments in the Animal 
World’’ free of cost. This unusual offer 
must be withdrawn as soon as the special 
edition is exhausted. Don’t wait a day. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon, and the 




































the author’s own You are then entitled to keep the books 
for five days. Browse through them. Enjoy 
them. Then decide whether or not you will 
keep them. But don’t delay, or you may be 
disappointed. Mail the coupon at once. 


Doubleday, Page 


& Company 
Dept. S 6411 


os ne And remember, } 
a pee you get this as- J 


tonishing book, 

WOHOCRART NS “The Ten Com- 
mandments in 
the Animal Double- 
World,’’ abs o- yf day, Page 
lutely FREE, as & Co., 


long as the 


Dept. S- 
edition lasts. ept. S-6411 


Garden City, 
N. Y. 


fg Please send me post- 

paid for examination 
the 6 volume set of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
4 works, and the book “The 
ten Commandments in the 
Animal World.’’ If not satis- 
fied return them within 5 days 
A at our expense, Otherwise remit 
$1 within that time, and $2 month- 
tat until the special price of only $11 
is paid. ‘*The Ten Commandments in 
JS the Animal World’’ becomes my prop- 
erty FREE the moment I decide to own 
i/ the books. 


ERNEST 
TROMPSOR 
SETOR 


ERNEST 
SE-TOR 
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BINOCULARS 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 








6 and 8 Power $19.5° Postpaid 


Case and carrying straps included 


Usual selling price $40.00 to $50.00, Wide angle— 
day and night lenses--6 and 8 power—prismatie type— 








finest achromatic lenses. 

Approved for United States Army officers. 

Guaranteed German war glasses made by the World’ 8 
leading optical manufacturers. Many of these glasses 
received direct from the ALLIED REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION. Sold to Army and Navy _ officers 
throughout the U. S. A. Highest grade glasses. Guar- 
unteed the equal of any binocular made. Add _ greatly 
to the pleasure of motoring, yachting, mountain 
climbing or hunting. Suitable for the races, bird 
study, ete. 

We have sold thousands of dollars worth of these 
binoculars to the U. S. Army and Navy. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of cheek 
or money order for $19.50 under positive guarantee of 
full cash refund on any glasses returned. Order your 


military binoculars today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest/mporters of Field Glasses in America 
2 to 99 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





KENTUCKY’S BEST 


Beautifully bred 
three and five 


and perfectly schooled 

gaited saddle horses that 
compare with the best for beauty, 
grace and easy riding. Disposition and 
soundness guaranteed. 


DR. E. STANTON GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


will 























The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


&. 
Designed and 


Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
P. motor made. He could 

. easily build the lightest 1 H.P. 
or 2H.P. motor, But Be know3 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 
pect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads. In the Elto Twin you get not 

only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed, 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 

tilting propeller, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Eito Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2) 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Unique 


Fur Farm 


Here Is a Hint for Farmers 


Living in Good Fur Sections 
By WM. J. McNULTY 


ASTERN Canada contains the most 

unique fur farming enterprise ex- 
tant. Two years ago, Dave Collicott, a 
trapper and buyer of fur bearing ani- 
mals for many years, captured a 
slightly wounded male muskrat, in one 
of his traps, as he was patrolling his 
trap lines. Taking the animal to his 
home, he placed it in an unoccupied out- 
house. The following day, he fenced 
in a space, about fifteen feet long and 
five feet wide, beside a creek. After 
placing the muskrat in the space, he 
awaited an opportunity to secure a 
male muskrat and start a muskrat 
farm. In a week, he found another 
muskrat in one of his traps, that had 
been but slightly injured by the steel 
jaws. He then mated the rats in the 
space he had provided. 

It was not long before he found in 
one of his traps, a female marten, that 
had been barely caught by the trap 
mechanism. Seeing the injury was but 
slight, Collicott decided to retain the 
marten. He brought it home, and 
placed it in the outhouse that had been 
occupied by the female muskrat for 
a day. But the marten did not take 
kindly to the outhouse as a habitation, 
and fretted so: much, the trapper de- 
cided to remove the marten to the out- 
doors. But there was no available 
space except that occupied by the musk- 
rats. And, as the muskrat and the 
marten are feudists, the trapper feared, 
the marten would be killed by the two 
muskrats before he could build another 
wire cage, to house the newcomer. 

The following day he expected to see 
the marten stretched on the ground, a 
corpse, but his surprise was great when 
he tiptoed to the wire cage and saw the 
muskrats and the marten hobnobbing 
together, as though they were life-long 
pals. In due time, the trapper and 
buyer of furs, secured a male marten 
and this animal he added to the trio in 
the cage. From the unimportant start, 
he has reared no less than forty musk- 
rats and marten. It has been an as- 
tonishing sight to see the young musk- 
rats and marten playing together in 
the same cage, and exhibiting none of 
the natural animosity, one would ex- 
pect from hereditary enemies. The 
pelts that Collicott have sold have been 
prime, and very valuable. The coats 
have shown the benefit of excellent 
feeding, having been much more supe- 
rior to the coats of the animals obtained 
in the traps, in the ordinary course of 
his trapping endeavors. 
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N°? content with rearing marten 
and muskrats in one wire cage, 
Collicott, who prior to going into the 
country maintained a fur’ buying 
agency in one of the eastern Canadian 
centers of fur buying—Woodstock, N. 
B., built another cage, about two hun- 
dred yards from the first cage. His 
idea was to secure some skunks for 
breeding purposes. At the entrance to 
the cage he placed a trap door, oper- 
ated by a rope from his house. On see- 
ing four skunks enter the cage, the 
trap door being open, they having been 
drawn hither by the bait, Collicott 
sprang the trap, and imprisoned the 
quartet of skunks. 
One of the stunts originated by Col- 
licott, in handling his animals has been 





to feed molasses regularly. Each day 
he feeds a small dose of molasses to 
the marten, muskrats and the skunks. 
None of the fur bearers liked the dark 
fluid originally. That was particularly 
applicable to the skunks. But the trap- 
per and fur buyer taught the molasses 
habit to the animals by leaving some 
of the liquid in the cages until the habit 
was contracted. Collicott had known 
that feeding molasses to animals would 
create a glossy coat. That is the 
reason why Collicott’s pelts are so much 
more glossy than the pelts of the ani- 
mals caught in the traps. 

In speaking of this fur farming pro-> 
ject, Collicott said: “Since I started 
this queer fur farm of mine, I have 
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noticed that the quality of the pelts are 
at least one hundred per cent better 
than when I was relying solely on my 
trap lines.. The marten especially have 
responded to my molasses treatment. 
And all the animals have shown the 
benefit of good treatment. It is true 
that some of them have not taken kindly 
to being in cages, but ninety per cent 
of them have got accustomed to their 
imprisonment. I try to give them con- 
ditions as near like their native sur- 
rounding as possible. I let them have 
plenty of stuff to eat from the house, 
and they have grown much bigger, and 
their pelts much better than if they 
were running through the woods. And 
then again there is no damage inflicted 
on them by the traps. When I killed 
them I knew I hada valuable skin. I 
believe that such animals as marten, 
muskrat and skunk can be developed 
into bearing pelts that will prove just 
as attractive as seals, etc., to the ladies 
of America. Some of my marten look 
like super-marten. 

“T believe that the campaign of the 
propagandists, people who would do 
away with the getting of furs entirely, 
can be offset by breeding the animals. I 
know that the stuff about cruelty to 
animals in trapping is greatly exag- 
gerated, and that in only a few in- 
stances do the animals suffer much. 
But the general public may be influ- 
enced by the talk, and the open seasons 
on fur bearing animals may be stopped 
entirely. It was with that end in view 
that I got my fur farm in action. 


N the face of it one would think that 

breeding fur bearing animals out- 
side of foxes and lynx, would not be 
satisfactory. The general opinion is 
that the animals would pine away and 
die on your hands. But I claim that if 
the animals get plenty to eat, and are 
placed under conditions similar to their 
native haunts, the animals can be 
‘raised successfully. It may be some- 
’ what tough at the start, but the ani- 
mals will soon adapt themselves. 
Plenty of food will soon cure their 
homesickness. I know it did with my 
animals. I was told that the marten 
and muskrat would not live to maturity 
in my cages. But not more than ten 
per cent have died before becoming val- 
uable. 

“In my connection of twenty years 
with the fur business, including trap- 
ping, buying and selling, I have seen 
the advance made in the trade. Old 
methods have given away to new ideas, 
although in many cases, the new ideas 
were laughed at when first introduced. 
In those twenty years, a big increase 
has been made each year in the num- 
ber of furs shipped out of eastern Can- 
ada to the United States. New York 
City has become the recognized center 
of the fur trade for America. 


Clean-burning, hard-grain 
powder is your assurance 


of pleasant shooting 





Try this: Cut open a shell containing du Pont 


* bulk Smokeless Powder. Pour some 
of the powder in the palm of your hand and rub it firmly 
with your thumb. This will prove to you that du Pont is 
a hard-grain powder through and through. 


Decreased ten- 
**bhlow-back’”’ 


1. Absence of Clean Shooting. 
dency to flinch. 


Thin, vanishing 


2. Visibility smoke. 


Clean-burning, : iver Quick and unin- 
; unimpaire terrupted vision 
hard-grain of target. 


‘der means 
powder Clean gun barrels. 


; Gun mechanism 
3. Slight free of dirt. 
residue No misfires, due 
to freedom from 
residue. 


Du Pont Smokeless is the only hard-grain bulk powder on 
the market. This means more than pleasant shooting, due 
to its clean-burning qualities. Hard-grain du Pont gives 
uniform high velocity, uniform recoil, uniformly better pat- 
terns, wniform confidence and satisfaction. Shoot du Pont 
Standard Loads in your favorite shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Do you know the best places to hunt? 


Go to the dealer who displays this sign and get the benefit 
of du Pont “‘Where to Hunt and Fish’’ Service. It’s free. 





DEPEND UPON THIS POWDER 
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|Biow ’em Up 


Like an Inner Tube 


Fold em Up 


On Going Home 
As Natural as Life— 


The PNEUMATIC 
DECOY DUCK 






The Best Imitation of a Duck 
Ever Produced 
The Handiest to Carry and to Use 


You blow these life-like decoys up with your 
breath in a jiffy. When you go home, simply de- 
flate and fold them up. Does away with lugging, 
heavy, bunglesome decoys. You can carry a 
dozen in one pocket. They weigh but a few 
ounces each. 


The Danville 


AIRTITE DECOY 


U. S. Pat. 1,469,188; Sept. 25, 1923 

Made of very best, finely-woven canvas on which 
the life-like, waterproof colors are permanently 
lithographed. Inside is a rubber “‘Inner-tube’’ 
of great strength and durability. Valve is air- 
tight and rust-proof. With proper care will last 
for years. In case of puncture from stray shot, 
a cold patch is quickly and easily applied. 


Hunters Everywhere RecommendThem 


Five hundred hunters have given the Airtite 
the acid test and all recommend them. The most 
life-like and convenient_they have ever seen. 
Fools the wisest duck. We now have ready for 
prompt delivery Mallard, Canvas Back, Pin Tail 
and Teal—both male and female. 


ORDER NOW for Quick Delivery 


Order now, for your fall hunting. Quick delivery 
for as many and of the variety desired. Price 


$24.00 per dozen; $12.00 per half dozen; $2.00 per 
single decoy. Mailed promptly, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of price. 





Guaranteed satisfactory or Money CANADIAN 

back. We quote a letter from our | Black Goose 

bank as reference: $4.00 each 
$40 per doz 


To whom it may concern: We know 
personally all the officers of the 
AIRTITE Decoy Co, of Danville. 
They are well-known Danville men 
of character and standing. <ciened 
: eMillen, A. er, 
Palmer National Bank of “Danville. 


| The Airtite Decoy Co., Dept. D, Danviiie, Ill. 


The only practical 
wild goose decoy 
ever produced. 
Canadian price 10 
cents ¢e above 


rice. 
















The famous 


yp A -10W, 


Famous Ace. Swing- 

out hand ejecting left 
hand wheeler revolver. 
A favorite with sharp- 






shooters. $ 

Sacrifice price.. 1.85 
20-Shot Automatic with extra maga- 
zine free. New improved military 


model of best blue steel, just like 
you used over there, 32 caliber. 
$20.00 value, 

sacrifice PYrice.....-.++ 
Top Break Revolver, 82 or 38 
caliber. Special at....sseeeeeeees 


Pocket Automatic. 25 Cal. Wonderful value $6. 45 
Genuine Lugers Special at..........-.+++: $1 3. 95 
PAY ON DELIVERY PLUS POSTAGE. SEND NO MONEY 
Brand new, latest model. Use standard ammunition 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
WATTS TRADING CO. 
Dept. 55! 


{1 Warren St. 
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New Yerk 


Rest 
By DONALD HOLBROOK 


HE gentle wash of the brook, its 

gurgling tinkle indescribably peace- 
ful, the swirling pool at the base of 
the lichen rock, a big trout motionless 
in its depths, all lend to this corner of 
the world of their gladsome beauty. 

Over the brook a _ rustic bridge 
wrought with rough coated beams from 
the surrounding monarchs, old, un- 
steady, picturesque, sags with ancient 
dignity from the mossy banks. With 
high arched boughs the gnarled oaks 
form a canopy overhead casting danc- 
ing shadows on the mirrored surface 
of the stream. 

Legs dangling precariously over the 
side of uneven planking, lost in con- 
templation of the depths below, an old 
man quite congruous with the age of 
the structure he bestrode, fished. 
Fished not with the determined skill 
of an inveterate angler, but rather as 
a matter of course, a natural occupa- 
tion for such a place. 

His face bespoke the hardships which 
life had ungenerously heaped upon him. 
Yet the furrows of care which lined his 
forehead were softened, and musing 
eyes were brightened as by happy 
thoughts. 

A tired soul seeks rest. A weary 
life repose from the rush of men. In 
humble reverence a lagging spirit drags 
its earthly prison to him who opens 
iron gates and loses the heavy 
shackles. Contentment and rest. 


JAR Elhott 


[X a short notice recently appearing 

in the Johnson County Democrat, of 
Olathe, Kansas, Mr. Frank Hodges, 
owner of the paper, has the following 
to say concerning his old friend: 

J. A. R. Elliott, champion wing shot 
of the world, is dead. He died last week 
at his home in New York City. Jim 
Elliott, as he was popularly known, was 
the greatest wing shot the world has 
ever produced. Time and time again 
he has killed one hundred pigeons 
straight without a miss, beating the 
best shots in the world. At one time 
a syndicate brought the famous Dr. 
Carver to Kansas City for the purpose 
of beating Elliott in a pigeon match, 
expecting to win large sums of money. 
It took six matches to decide the event. 
In not one of the six matches of one 
hundred birds each could Carter beat 
Elliott. Tying him was the best Carter 
could do. In the fifth match both El- 
liott and Carter killed one hundred birds 
each. In the sixth match Carver lost 
one bird and Elliott killed his one hun- 
dred straight. These wonderful matches 
were shot at the incredible distance of 
thirty-three yards rise. It was Mr. 
Elliott’s habit when training for a dif- 
ficult match to come out to Olathe and 
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spend several days shooting doves with 
the owner of this paper. Mr. Elliott 
was not quite as good a target shot as 
he was at live birds and the owner of 
The Democrat has in numerous matches 
been able to make a better score on 
targets than Mr. Elliott did, a record 
he is very proud of. Jim Elliott was 
a brother-in-law of Dr. Hatfield and for 
many years lived in Southern Kansas, 
where he first learned to shoot on chick- 
ens, ducks and quail. The long and 
quiet sleep has at last fallen upon tlie 
eagle eyes of the old master. May the 
memory of his supernatural feats ever 
remain green. 


A Record Catch of Salmon? 
R. F. GRAY GRISWOLD, enthusi- 
astic salmon angler, has brought 
the following excerpt from the “Field” 
to our attention: 

“News reached us that wonderfu} 
sport with salmon had been vouchsafed 
to our old correspondent, Mr. William 
Radcliffe, and a friend in Norway this 
year, and in response to our urgent 
representations he has very kindly 
given us the details of a catch, which, 
so far as we know, has not been beaten 
anywhere or at any time. Even the 
famous Grimersta bag made in 1888, 
333 fish to three rods from August 27th 
to September 1st, though it provided 
bigger individual catches (Mr. Naylor 
had 54 fish on one day and 45 on an- 
other and Mr. Hansard had 46 on one 
day) is not on the whole more impres- 
sive in its assembled details. The facts 
are as follows: 

“Mr. William Radcliffe and Mr. Har- 
old Wilson, using only flies and only 
casting (no harling), caught on their 
river in Norway, in 51% days during 
June and July, 1924, 1352 salmon and 
grilse (the latter greatly predominating 
being in the proportion of over 10 to 1, 
as against 50 per cent. in 1913) or an 
average of over 26 fish a day. For 20 
days, between June 20th and July 12th, 
the average ran to 42 9/10. 

“The previous record of the river 
made by the same rods in 1923, was 503 
salmon and grilse in 50 days, or an 
average of over 10 a day. In 1924 the 
highest combined catch in one day was 
58 and the highest individual catch (ob- 
tained by each rod) 31 fish. 

“The average weight of the fish was, 
salmon 9 lb. to 10 lb., grilse about 3 lb. 
—it is a “small fish” river—and the 
fishing was done with 6% oz. single- 
handed rods and tapered trout gut. 
Probably the bag could have been big- 
ger, but the average fishing day was 
only six and a half to seven hours, 
while one rod did not fish at all for a 
third of the time. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether any reader of FOREST AND 
STREAM has any records comparable 
to this catch of 1924. 
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More Arborial ’Chucks 


AVING seen a small article in your 
wonderful magazine, (September 
issue) on woodchucks climbing trees, by 
J. Raymond Holsopple, thought I would 
write a few lines on the same subject. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Hols 
opple, as I have killed two woodchucks 
in trees. 

One time while coming from town, 
I saw a “chuck” in the top.of a large 
tree. So, being near home, I secured 
my rifle and returned to the tree and 
found him still there. This was the 
first one I had seen in a tree, so I 
promptly shot it. 

Another time, while fishing, my dog 
chased one up a tree. This one hap- 
pened to be a half. grown “chuck.” I 
had my rifle with me and killed him 
also. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that they do climb trees, frequently. 

ELTON CHAPMAN, 
Drummond, Wis. 





Morals in Nature 
(Continued from page 652) 


Moreover the young haws migrate 
southward in the fall, while the older 
ones are more apt to inhabit the same 
area of woodland winter and summer, 
and I have yet to see a pair of hawks 
whose plumage did not indicate that 
they were of practically the same age. 


HOSE that remain here are silent 

and retiring through the winter, 
but before the first return flight of the 
young hawks from the south, these long 
mated couples, begin their springtime 
wooing, rising and circling together 
high above the tree tops, their shrill 
voices heralding the spring as clearly 
to my ears, as any note of robin or 
bluebird. 

The falcons and goshawks nest far- 
ther north, and are rarely seen south of 
forty-five degrees north latitude, except 
in cool weather, and then usually in 
pairs. I remember a cold wave in De- 
cember thirty years ago when a pair of 
goshawks in young plumage tried to 
steal some of my poultry. I saw them 
one zero morning at sunrise perched in 
the top of an elm tree, watching the 
hens which I had let out to scratch be- 
neath an open shed. I got my gun and 
shot the female and as she fell, her 
mate followed her earthward and flew 
repeatedly back and forth just over her 
as she lay there on the crusted snow; 
then rising into the air he went off to 
the northward into the teeth of the gale. 

The killing of one of a pair like this, 
always leaves me with a feeling of re- 
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The model illustrated isthe SUPER-FOX—America’s 
Greatest Duck Gun. The original long-range, high- 
power wild-fowl gun. Guaranteed to shoot an 40% 
pattern at forty yards with the recommended load. 
Made in 12-and 20-gauge. Ask for special booklet. 


Where else can you find 
all these advantages in 
one gun ? 


VERY one of the features mentioned below is a desir- 
able advantage in any shotgun. The Fox Gun gives you 
all of them. Check this list against the gun you buy: 


Three-Piece Lock: The Fox lock is the simplest gun-firing mech- 
anism ever devised. It contains but three working parts—the 
coil spring, the one-piece hammer and firing pin, and the sear. 


Rotary Taper Bolt: The Fox rotary taper bolt automatically 
compensates for all wear, and is guaranteed never to shoot 
loose. It operates through the extension lug at the breech— 
the scientifically correct position. 


One-Piece Hammer and Firing Pin: Fox Guns have no deli- 
cate, troublesome separate firing pin. The Fox firing pin is 
a part of the hammer—a single nickel-steel forging, properly 
heat-treated to withstand wear. 


Coil Springs Throughout: No flat or V-springs are used in the 
Fox. Thesuperiority of the coil spring is unquestioned. Main 
spting, top lever spring, ejector spring, cocking slide spring 
and forend latch spring are all coil springs in the Fox. 

Automatic Safety: The Fox safety is automatically placed in the 

“safe” position by the action of opening the gun, so that it is 
unnecessary to remember it and practically impossible to fire 
the gun accidentally. 

80% Hand-Made: No Fox Gun contains more than 20% of 

machine work. The rest is handwork requiring unusual skill 

and ability. Fox Guns are made by the highest-paid crafts- 
men in the trade, 

These are a few of the reasons why the Fox is known as 

“The Finest Gun in the World.” The wholestory is told in 

the Fox catalogue, with full descriptions and illustrations 

of all models. Shall we send you a copy? 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N. 18th ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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/ SHOTGUN 
SIGHTS 


Lyman Ivory Front and 


Rear Sights enable you 
to attain rifle accuracy 
with your shotgun with- 
out sacrificing speed 
Easily mounted on double 
guns or single guns with 
ventilated rib. At your 
dealers or postpaid for a 
_,, Gollar bill, including set 
Wij, Of reamers for mounting, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORPORATION 
110 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


efever 
New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ONLY $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 

stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 

times. 



























Every 

} gun proof- 

7 tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 






















WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
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gret which lasts for years, but under 
similar conditions I should do the same 
thing again. 


ITH eagles, as with hawks, the 

pairs are nearly always in the 
same plumage, and all other evidence 
seem to indicate that they pair for life. 
Much has been said in disparagement 
of the bald eagle as an emblem for our 
country, but on the whole I am inclined 
to think that if people generally lived 
up to his standard of conduct, we should 
have little to complain of. It is true 
that he robs the osprey and other fish- 
ing birds of their rightful property, 
just as we robbed the native Americans 
of their land, but on the other hand, 
he is faithful to his mate, courageous 
in defending his young, and preserving 
in the labor of getting food for them. 

Franklin called the eagle cowardly, 
because a little kingbird could chase 
him, but I fancy that Franklin himself, 
may have on accasion fled before a 
hornet, so much smaller than a king- 
bird. 

At Washington I watched the eagles 
in captivity, restricted to a few hun- 
dred feet of flying space, while above 
them the turkey buzzards, disreputable 
vultures, soared skyward in unlimited 
freedom. 


HE stuffed skins of dead eagles in 

the museums were less painful ob- 
jects of contemplation. Better that the 
coming generation should never see our 
so called “bird of freedom” than to see 
him only in captivity. 

I like to recall a cool, clear day in 
the autumn, when my cousin and I were 
ploughing, and a splendid pair of bald 
eagles came down from the northwest 
with the wind in their sails. 

They dipped earthward as they ap- 
proached us, and passing but a few 
yards above the backs of the oxen, 
standing there in the furrow, rose 
again, towering higher and higher and 
circling over our heads. 

‘Then wing and wing, steered out to 
sea.” 


Silver Tips in Mexico 
(Continued from page 657) 


us to the dining-room, where a_ brisk 
fire was burning on an immense old 
stone fireplace, to add materially to our 
comfort and enjoyment of the early 
morning repast. 


HE Don certainly lived well, as 

evinced by the quantity of ham, 
bacon, eggs, etc., which were set be- 
fore us. I am actually ashamed to say 
how much I ate, and as foy Jack—it 
was positively disgraceful. We sat by 
the fire and enjoyed one of the Don’s 
perfect cigars, while we waited the 
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word of the foreman that all was in 
readiness to start. The Don told us 
that his men were now packing on the 
mules, provisions enough for one week 
and that they would return to the 
ranch, until such time as we were ready 
to return. Leaving only us three, to- 
gether with Ram and the boy, at camp. 

The sun was well up when we started, 
and we felt no need for our heavy coats, 
so we tied them behind the saddles. 
The fifteen miles to our camping ground 
was such a negligible distance that we 
covered it easily by noon, and by three 
o’clock the camp was in order, and the 
mules on their way home. 

Ram suggested to me that if I should 
go down to the old runway, where we 
had seen the tracks, that it might be 
possible to secure a deer, and venison 
certainly would look good in the fry- 
ing pan. I voiced my intention to Jack 
and the Don, and it was agreed that 
they would go up the creek, to a certain 
place the Don had in mind, while I went 
down stream to the old runway. We 
had plenty of time before dark to make 
our respective objectives and _ the 
chances of getting a buck at this time 
of day were excellent. 

As I rode down stream, my mind 
dwelt on that big silver-tip whose tracks 
I had seen before and the possibilities 
my being fortunate enough to find 
him at the mud-hole when I arrived. 
In my musings of the bear, I had for- 
gotten, for the moment, the object of 
my ride—deer. I don’t think I had 
ridden more than a mile from camp 
when my mount brought me back to 
my senses, by a sudden stop. At that 
moment there was a splash, a flash of 
something speeding through the trees, 
and a young two spike buck started up 
an embankment, that was all but too 
steep for him. As he fell to his knees 
in the loose rock, I had the sights on 
him, and the Winchester .30 spoke with 
a crash that was heard in camp. 


HE horse made but a slight move- 

ment, showing that he had been 
well broken to firing from his back. 
The buck was a beauty, of the white 
tail variety, and as he lay wedged 
between two projecting rocks I had 
visions of some very tender venison 
steaks. It was a simple matter to get 
back to camp with the prize. I slid the 
carcass from the rock onto the horse’s 
back, and after lashing it securely, led 
the horse back to camp. 

About the time Ram had _ supper 
ready, the others returned empty- 
handed, and both expressed pleasure at 
my success. They had seen plenty of 
fresh signs of game at several different 
places, but had not sighted anything. 
However, after considerable discussion, 
it was agreed that on the following day 
we would all three go up stream about 
four miles to a point where the canyon 
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split in two directions, where the Don 
had secured one of his Silver-tip tro- 
phies. We decided not to take the older 
dog, but would use them both on a lion 
hunt later on, as they were better 
trained for that purpose. 

The morning dawned clear and cold, 
with a thick coating of frost on every- 
thing. An hour after breakfast found 
us at the confluence of the two canyons. 
A little sand bar where the two streams 
united, bore the unmistakable evidence 
that a great bear had but recently 
passed that way. 




































hd E’RE not more than a half hour 
behind him,” remarked the Don, 
and he has gone up the left hand fork. 
If we hurry, we may be able to see him 
before he takes to higher ground.” 

A quarter of a mile upstream we 
saw fresh droppings and knew for a 
certainty that we were not far behind. 
There we decided to turn our mounts 
over to the boy, whom we had brought 
along for this purpose, and hurriedly 
proceeded on foot. Although the wind 
was favorable to us, the bear had evi- 
dently become aware of our pursuit, 
for his tracks in the soft spots gave 
evidence of haste. At this point the 
canyon narrowed down considerably, 
and the ground became so rocky that 
it was impossible to follow any trail, 
so we halted momentarily to decide 
what course to pursue. 

“He must either continue upstream, 
or take to the rocky beachland on either 
side,” declared the Don, “so I suggest 
that each of you take a bench, and I 
will continue up the stream bed. Then, 
if he climbs on either side, one of you 
are almost certain to get a shot at 
him.” 

We wasted no further time. I took 
the left bench, and Jack the right. I 
climbed a dry wash to the bench above, 
where I found the going rather hard, 
but it did not in the least dampen my 
ardor. There, it was up and down dry 
washes, until I experienced somewhat 
the same sensation that I imagine an 
ant would experience in running over 
a corrugated roof. However, the ground 
soon took on a smoother aspect with the 
dry washes less frequent, but some 
what deeper. 


I MOVED out to a rocky point to see 

if I could get a glimpse of Jack, or 
the Don. I had no sooner come to the 
edge of the bench, when the canyon still- 
ness was rent by the report of a rifle. 
A movement on the opposite bench 
caught my attention and I recognized 
Jack. I let out a keen whistle, and he 
looked across. On seeing me he pointed 
across to my side of the stream, and 
some distance ahead. I understood, and 
wasted no time in retracing my steps 
to where I could proceed. 

The washes were so deep now that 
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I had to go around them, and on round- 
ing the first one, I saw an object emerge 
from the next deep wash, and go bound- 
ing through a crack in the wall leading 
up to the next bench above. It was a 
silver-tip of no mean size, but the inter- 
val of exposure was not enough to se- 
cure a shot. I ran forward hoping to 
get a shot before he gained the bench 
above. Arriving at the opening in the 
wall I could not see him on account of 
a sharp angle in the crevice, but I knew 
he was having hard going, by the 
amount of rock that was rolling down. 

It was a rather dangerous undertak- 
ing, but I decided to follow him up this 
steep, narrow incline, rather than take 
chances on his escaping. The rolling 
stones barked my shins, but I reached 
the angle where I could see my trophy 
working hard to gain the bench. He 
was nearly to the top when I braced 
myself against the wall and took a bead 
right at the root of his tail. I had no 
sooner fired than I realized by predica- 
ment. The bear haid ‘ceased his scram- 
bling, and was now gradually slipping 
back. He would tumble down that in- 
cline in half a second, and where would 
I be? Furthermore, he may not be 
dead, and a wounded silver-tip is not 
exactly what one would care to en- 
counter in such close quarters. 


The crevice at this point was some 
three to four feet wide, and the foot- 
ing fairly good on either side, so I 
began to scramble up. I had just about 
reached a point of clearance, when bruin 
took a back summersault headlong 
down the slide; the loose rock under my 
feet gave way and down I went, tear- 
ing more rock, skin, and clothing in my 
frantic efforts to stick. 


ap HE fraction of a second’s difference 

between the bear’s wedging in the 
angle beneath me, and my touching bot- 
tom, was sufficient for me to remain on 
top. I felt myself in an embrace, (not 
fond), with a great mass of fur, and 
I imagined I could feel teeth sinking 
into the tender flesh of my neck. I was 
also conscious of a strong animal odor, 
much like that which emanates from 
the animal tent of a cireus. Of course, 
the reader will understand that all this 
happened in much less time than is re- 
quired in the telling. 


N fact, I don’t remember an instance 
when I ever had so much happen to 
me in such a short space of time. That 
is one time that I must confess to hav- 
ing been scared, my heart was literally 
in my mouth. However, as soon as I 
bounded to my feet, I realized that the 
bear was perfectly harmless, and put- 
ting my hand to my neck where the 
imaginary teeth-marks should have 
been, I found blood, but it was blood 
drawn by the fall, not by any conscious 
act of the bear. 
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“Well, 
the Don. 


“Yes, but for a minute I thought he 
had me,” I answered. And then of 
course explanations were in order. My 
escapade drawing severe criticism from 
the Don; he explained that I should 
have withheld my fire until I was out 
of the crevice, as the impact of that 
falling body might have crushed the 
life out of me, had I not been able to 
climb high enough to avoid it. I real- 
ized only too well the truth of his 
statements; but as it was I had only 
suffered minor scratches, and torn 
clothing. Jack presently arrived on the 
scene, and everything had to be told 
over again; and I was again subjected 
to severe criticism. 


I see you got him,” voiced 


UR next problem was to get the 

prize out onto more open ground. 
The Don estimated that, the animal 
would weigh in the neighborhood of 
eight hundred pounds, judging by one 
of his own trophies that had been of 
about the same size. However, Jack 
and I were both willing to raise the 
Don’s estimate before we got the ani- 
mal out. There is a saying among 
sportsmen, that, “After you kill the 
game, then the work begins,’ and I 
want to say right now that we all 
heartily concurred in this, ere we had 
the job done. After getting bruin 
down out of that crevice, we decided 
that it was too great a task to remove 
him to camp ,so we took the pelt and 
what meat we could conveniently carry, 
and returned to camp. I carried the 
skin on my horse, and I must say it 
caused him no little amount of worry. 
At first, it was alomst impossible to 
approach him with it, but finally suc- 
ceeded by the aid of a blind. 


We arrived in camp shortly after the 
noon hour and were complimented on 
our success by Ram. We had been in 
camp only a little over twenty-four 
hours, and had secured one bear and 
one deer, both falling to my credit. 
I suggested that it was someone else’s 
turn next, so we planned on a lion hunt 
on the morrow, with the assistance of 
the two dogs. 

As much as I would like to, I am not 
going further with this narrative; as 
this is strictly a bear story, and the 
following events would pertain to lions, 
so it is proper that I should end here. 
I might add, however, that we were in 
camp there just a week, and secured in 
addition to the silver-tip, one brown 
bear, two lions, two lion kittens, taken 
alive, and two deer; each member of 
the party coming in for part of the 
glory. 

That particular region is easily 
reached by motor, and the game is cer- 
tainly there for those who care to go 
after it. 
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Packing Out Your Buck 
(Continued from page 669) 


watching the compass if necessary, etc., 
even an animal of two hundred pounds 
may be packed a goodly distance. The 
heavier the animal the shorter the re- 
lays of course. 

There are many advantages in this 
form of carry. The hunter has his 
arms free to fight brush, help himself 
over logs, etc. Freedom of the arms 
may be aided: further by drawing the 
deer’s hind legs closer together with 
a piece of string and tying them. This 
prevents the leg-loops sliding over the 
shoulders of a narrow or sloping-shoul- 
dered man—a very important consider- 
ation. 

The weight is centrally located. It is 
just about where a packsack would lie 
and sticks close to the body—a matter 
of great moment while trying to pre- 
serve balance in following logs, getting 
over them, fording streams, etc. A 
burden that swings about is a veritable 
nightmare when the carrier is negotiat- 
ing such difficult places. Also most of 
the weight falls upon the shoulders 
where most packers like it to be. 

One can rest without getting free 
from the animal by sitting or reclining 
by a log or stone, allowing the hams 
of the deer to rest upon the log, just 
as every trail-wise woodsman rests his 
packsack. It is easier also to get going 
again from this position than to throw 
the animal off and then have the strug- 
gle of rising again. 

It will be found that when the head 
of the animal is not discarded that in 
falling to right or left it tends a trifle 
to disrupt the balance of the load. This 
can easily be remedied by holding the 
opposite hind leg with the hand or by 
resting the rifle on it. Indeed the pro- 
truding hind legs make a rather con- 
venient rifle rest at any time. In the 
case of a large deer with heavy antlers 
this trouble over the head may be reme- 
died in another way. By drawing the 
head back — straight back —the neck 
may be bowed- until the horns lie upon 
the deer’s own back, and by means of 
a string the right horn can be tied ‘to 
the right foreleg and the left horn to 
the left foreleg. The tighter the head 
is cramped back the better. It then 
has a rein on it from either side and 
cannot wobble, thus keeping the weight 
fairly in line with the deer’s backbone 
—and also the packer’s backbone. 


In case the hunter does not wish to 
mutilate the front shanks—(for the 
feet may be turned into rather pleas- 
ing souvenirs around the home)—it is 
not necessary to cut them in the above 
manner. A double hitch around the 
shank with a bit of stout twine—and 
no hunter should go into the woods 
without some string in his pockets—tied 
tightly into the knife-holes at the hock, 
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will do almost equally well. Though it 
appears perhaps a trifle amateurish 
when any of the old-timers are on 
hand, the deer will carry quite well. 


There is another method of back- 
packing a deer utilized to some extent 
wherein the deer has the legs crossed 
and is carried ACROSS the body of 
the hunter; that is, the deer’s body lies 
horizontally rather than vertically; but 
though this has one advantage of being 
ess liable to spill blood upon the carrier, 
it has several disadvantages so that 
when compared with the first method it 
is voted out of the running by the old 


| hands of the western woods. 


Effective Moose Loads 
(Continued from page 660) 


shot at Steer Lake by Mr. Vann and 
Mr. Tenney, of Syracuse. Mr. Vann 
used a .405 and his companion a .38-55. 
The moose stood four shots from each 
rifle, practically every one of which 
went home. Mr. Vann, an experienced 
hunter, was using the .405 and practi- 
cally all of his four shots were well 
aimed body shots. I saw the animal 
skinned, and no one would believe that 
any living creature would need that 
much shooting. Of course, on snow, you 
can let them go. On bare ground, they 
get away in thick scrub unless they 
bleed, and sometimes a_ mortally 
wounded animal that will not travel 
fifty yards does not bleed a drop. This 
is especially true if the bullet does not 
go all the way through. 


HE other Triton Club moose that 
caused trouble in being stopped was 


'shot by Judge Andrews, also of Syra- 


cuse. He and Mrs. Andrews, better 
known as Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews, had had a very successful 
trip. The Judge had already obtained 
a bear and a caribou. He was using 
a regulation Springfield, with, I think, 
the 150 grain soft point bullet. He 
shot a good sized bull through the body 
and knocked it down. He approached 
it carefully, accompanied by his un- 
armed guide. When within a few 
paces, the moose got on its feet very 
quickly and charged. This is the only 
absolutely authentic case that I know 
about where a wounded moose did 
charge. The Judge fired again, hitting 
the moose in the face, below the brain. 
It checked its rush and tore its jaw 
bones to pieces, but did not go through 
to the body that was just in line, and 
did not stop the moose. He aimed lower 
the next shot, striking the animal in 
the breast. The bullet penetrated the 
body cavity and ranged nearly through 
lengthwise. It went down for good, so 
close that the Judge could touch it with 
his rifle barrel. This incident occurred 
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in open ground. In the brush, the 
moose might have made off in the thick 
growth, to die a lingering death due to 
too light a bullet. 


E could cite a good many more cases 

where moose were slow to stop, 
even when the shooting was pretty 
good, but the above are perhaps 
enough. I have known of very few 
cases where a moose died easily, ex- 
cept when hit exactly right. Buck 
fever saves very many. A New Bruns- 
wick friend, Mr. Charles Cremin, the 
well known guide, told me in 1920 that 
a couple of years before he had had 
a sportsman shoot a couple of maga- 
zine’s full at a moose, broadside, within 
a hundred yards and not hit him at all. 
Then the moose moved into the brush, 
because, apparently he was tired of 
staying around. Nervousness some- 
times results in clean misses, but some- 
times it means a broken leg or a body 
shot too far back, and more bait for 
the ravens. In the hands of a nervous 
or poor shot, the big slug, going fast, 
is much more likely to bring home the 
bacon; and with a steady, experienced 
hunter, a heavy bullet saves picking 
out vital spots in difficult shooting and 
reduces cripples to a minimum. 


Big Game Cartridges 
(Continued from page 653) 


am not saying that it will not do it, but 
simply that it doesn’t happen as often 
as is generally claimed. The best way 
to shoot at game in the brush is to 
pick an opening if possible. When 
shooting in brush you need no excuse if 
you do miss, and you need not feel 
greatly humiliated. It is some good 
shooting and a lot of luck if you hit. 
The high speed loads are not as good 
when you want deep penetration. They 
give less recoil than the regular loads. 

Any of the above cartridges (except 
the .25-.35, which is none too big for 
deer with any of the new loads) when 
loaded with ‘the regular heavy-weight 
bullets speeded up—what I referred to 
as high-power loads—are_ excellent 
loads to use where one may get shots 
at game larger than deer and black 
bear. These loads have great killing 
power, deep penetration, and are very 
dependable. They may be used on elk 
etc., but if one were getting a rifle espe- 
cially for such game he would gener- 
ally choose one of greater power as a 
.30-.380, .380-.06, .300 Sav., ete. 

The Winchester Company have 
speeded up the regular weight bullet in 
the .33 to 2,200 f. s., making this ex- 
cellent cartridge still better. It has 
power aplenty for most anything found 
in America. 

Recent developments in the bullets of 
our highest velocity cartridges make 
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these much more reliable than they | 


were a few years ago. Such cartridges 
as the 250-3000, .256 Newton, .30-.06, 
.300 Sav.'7mm. etc., are all furnished 
with several types of these new model 
bullets. No greater reliability of pene- 
tration is obtainable in the .30-.06 than 
with the 220 gr. bullet, but in every 
other respect the high velocity loads 
are superior. The most reliable load 
for any big game rifle is the heaviest 
bullet that that rifle will shoot accu- 
rately at a velocity of not more than 
2,500 f. s. Just the same, many well- 
informed sportsman after . carefully 
weighing all the disadvantages against 
their advantages choose the high velo- 
city loads—those giving velocities of 
2,700 to 3,000 f. s. and over. — 

At first all high velocity bullets were 
made with a thin jacket and a soft-ex- 
posed lead point, and these were the 
ones that were the most unreliable, and 
to which can be credited most of the 
failures. Now all the manufactures 
are putting out improved high velocity 


bullets, notable among these are the}, 


Western Open Point Lubaloy, with 
which the most of you are familiar. 
This bullet is much more reliable than 
the old type, for instance, in the .30-.06 
the 180 gr. O. P. at 2,700 f. s. comes 
next to the 220 gr. in reliability. 

The Peters Co. had a new bullet on 
the market last fall called the Pro- 
tected Point Expanding, in which the 
front end of the lead core is covered a 
short distance by a copper cup and in 
between this cup and the outside jacket 
fits the heavy hollow copper point. This 
bullet is of such solid construction that 
I have shot it into solid hemlock end- 
way at a velocity of 2,000 f. s. without 
its expanding, but when it is driven at 
the regular velocities it will expand 
perfectly even in soft game. I shot 
one of these Peters factory loads 250- 
3,000 P. P. Ex. (87 gr. bullet at 3,000 
f. s. )sideways through the head of a 
large beef at a distance of 15 ft. This 
was a severe test as at this close range 
any bullet would blow up much quicker 
and give less penetration than it would 
at 50 yds. or more, a head of a beef 
is no soft thing either. I have shot 
woodchucks with this same bullet at 
200 yds. and the bullet expanded well 
even when it hit in the “tummy.” 

Winchester, Remington, and the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. all furnish improved 
types of bullets in their highest veloc- 
ity cartridges. Although the Savage 
Co. make their bullets in the S. P. style 
they make the tough copper jacket 
heavy enough to hold together well. 
The jackets of their .300 bullets are 







AN Ingersoll costs little and keeps 
dependable time. 


And so it is the ideal watch for 
hunters, fishermen, motorists, motor 
campers—and in general a splendid 
watch for outdoor use. 


Ingersoll Radiolites are especially 
popular among outdoor men because 
they te// time in the dark. 





The NEW INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE, $1-75 


The New Yankee is dependable, 
as always, but in addition it is a 
very handsome watch—with new 
features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, 
new hands and dial, damaskeened 
back plate, it is more closely cased 
and in general it has the appearance 


OSS 
of a higher priced watch. 


You can never appreci- 
ate what we are saying 
unless you see and examine the 
New YankeE—at any Ingersoll 
dealer’s. The New Yankee comes 
also with a Radiolite dial—at 


$2.75. 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


THE NEW L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 





Chambered for the new 3-inch shell, 
it kills consistently at 80 yards 


Get the thrill of real long-range shooting this Fall. 
pull ’em down at ranges that make the other fellows hold their fire. 


Reach up into the sky and 
Shoot an 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, specially bored and chambered for the new 3-inch 


shell. Write for catalog 319. 





.021-inch thick, and those for the 250- 
3,000 are nearly as thick, these bullets 
are mighty fine killers and much better 
than the old thin-jacketed ones. 


Some of the very best high velocity 


Equipped with Hunter One-trigger and Elector. 
buy a more effective or more serviceable gun at any price. 


HUNTER ARMS CO,, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City. 


You can’t 


bullets yet made are those made by the . 
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But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you. how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 


in Fox 
. Raising 


profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 


Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
‘sland and Hackensack, Minn. 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave..°N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your raw furs tanned and 
made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 


etc. Epirus savings. Cata- 


log 

ARTHUR e-ELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. 

Dept. M-I1 Chicago, III. 


DECOY CALLERS (PURE BRED) 



























Black . English, Callers........sccsceees $6.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers.........ceeseecees 6.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (young stock).......+++- 7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (oid stock)........++-- 9.00 per pair 
Canada Ge6sel) o....cne soles owissjseireieiecrie {5.00 per pair 


Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 








BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. ake money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for hig illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 











Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 


favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS _ suaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additsonal discount early 


Write for expert planting advice, literature. 


WISCONSIN’S ny 


orders. 
AQUATIC 
NURSERIES 
Is Bob White whistling in your 
meadow? Are ruffed Grouse 


¥ a 
Box 361 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Do 


SPORTSMAN! drumming in your woods? 


you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 
DO YOU WANT ANY? 


You can easily produce an abundance of birds for cour 
own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. 
invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with» awe 






wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 

Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 

wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


BRING DUCKS HOME 


to your local waters instead of 
going to dfstant resorts after 
them. . It’s simple if you plant 
our sure-growing WILD RICE 
and other foods they love. Do 
it now before freeze-up. This 
is Natiwe’s sowing season. 
Write for our unusually low 
prices and booklet ‘‘How tc 
Attract Wild Ducks and Fish’’ 
giving helpful information 
gleaned from 28 years’ practical 
experience, 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


276 H BLK, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





In writing to 


Western Tool & Copper Works of Oak- 
land, Calif. These bullets, however, 
are not furnished loaded, so if you wish 
to use them you must reload your own 
ammunition. This is a_pity, as these 
fine bullets should be furnished loaded 
so as to be available to everyone. 

Among the cartridges that have re- 
cently been developed are the .35 and 
.400 Whelen. These are simply Spring- 
field .30-.06 cases with larger necks, 
and using heavier bullets. They are 
fine cartridges for large game. The 
.35 Whelen shoots a 250 gr. Western 
Open Point Lubaloy bullet at 2,635 f. s. 
and 3,855 lbs. energy. The .400 Whelen 
shoots a 300 gr. bullet at 2,425 f. s. 
and gives 3,918 lbs. energy. These fig- 
ures are correct, while the figures given 
for some of the English Magnums are 
the English figures, and these are al- 
ways pretty high. Other rifles and cali- 
bers that are new in this country are 
these put out by Hoffman Arms Co. 
The .275 Magunm driving a 1438 gr. 
bullet at 3,000 f. s., or a 160 gr. bullet 
at 2,775 f. s. Also’a~.3875 and a .404 
Magnum using bullets weighing from 
235 gr. up to 400 grs. at velocities from 
2,150 f. s. to 2,820 f. s. There is also 
a .505 Gibbs for African game using 
a 525 gr. bullet at a vel. of 2,100 to 
2,300 f...s. 

To go back again to the .30-.06; the 
U .S. C. Co. have brought out a won- 
derful heavy game cartridge, it is the 
220 gr. bullet driven at 2,400 f. s. vel. 
This gives a trajectory practically equal 
to the high velocity loads with’ all the 
reliability of the 220 gr. bullet. It is 
a very fine practical hunting load. 

There are two cartridges that are 
not big game cartridges that I wish to 
mention, these are the .25-.20 and the 
.32-.20 Hi-Speed loads with bullet 
weights and velocities respectively, 60 
gr. 2,200 f. s., 80 gr. 2,000 f. s. (Savage 
make 2,300 and 2,100 f.s.) The energy 
of these loads is from 645 to 783 ft., 
lbs. and some are apt to conclude that 
these loads will do nicely for deer as 





the energies are as high as the old 
.82-.40, .38-40, and .44-40 deer loads. 
These loads are not suitable for any 
larger game than the standard .25-.20 
and .32-.20. loads, but they are much 
better killers.on such game as these 
cartridges are suited for, such as wood- 
chuck, fox, etc... One hunter who tried 
out these loads on woodchuck, said all 
his bullets stopped within the wood- 
chucks, so ‘you can see they would not 
have penetration enough for deer—that 
is for regular hunting of deer — of 
course a well-aimed shot would kill a 


deer. 
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A Unique Way to Land the 
Great Northern Pike 


(Continued from page 649) 


they got nearer we could see the long 
big fish, still game, but swimming right 
to his doom. 

All our efforts to capture the fish 
with the small net available were an 
utter failure and we doubted whether 
after all the fuss, but what it would 
finally prove a getaway after all. But 
the diversified talents of an Indian are 
not often a failue. So Pete asked 
Sammy in French, as they spoke very 
little English, to reel the fish alongside, 
which he did, and while the fish was 
still and motionless Pete gave the fish 
a crack between the eyes with the thin 
edge of his paddle to stun it and as 
quick as lightning placed his thumb 
and forefinger with a solid grip right 
in each eyeball and lifted the long, lithe 
pike right into the canoe, then plant- 
ing both .knees hard on the fish, 


_whipped out a keen sharp knife with 


which he severed the gills, cutting 
through the vetebrae, beheaded the 
beast in no time to the mutual satis- 
faction of angler and his guide. Though 
but 12% pounds weight it was a most 
unusually long fish and evidently a 
young one by its remarkable gamy be- 
haviour. Many anglers will say, “Why 
didn’t they shoot the brute?” How 
could they when nobody had a gun. 
Sammy was triumphant, even though 
his guide’s adroit skill did the trick. 


A Talk on Turkeys 


(Continued from page 645) 


be found in the tree and before he has 
been alarmed. 

When his exact position has been de- 
termined, it remains but to make the 
successful stalk and then when a deep, 
red-legged, purple-necked, 3-or-4-year- 
old gobbler tumbles down through a 
thick pine top or bounds from one 
“Bay” limb to another and_ slashes 
through a young cedar top and strikes 
the solid earth with his 18 or more 
pounds of dead weight, the happy 
hunter forgets cold fingers, wet, be- 
draggled clothing, scratched hands and. 
past disappointments and is ready to 
whoop for the joy of living. A common 
method of hunting turkeys throughout | 
the southland is by “roosting” them. 
The hunter, late in the afternoon, re- 
pairing to the vicinity of the haunts 
of a drove of the birds and waiting un- 
til he hears them fly up into the trees 
for the night’s rest. On a still night 
the flop and flap may easily be distin- 
guished to a distance of from a quarter 
to half a mile. Should the night be 
clear, with good moon, the hunt may be 
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made as soon as the birds are well set- 
tled, but surely a most unsportsman- 
like mode. 


Nowadays the earliest peep-o’-day 
finds the hunter as near to the “roost” 
as he can figure it out in the dark and 
he may find his game in a tree or hunt 
them after they have flown down. 


When wanting a change in our mode 
of hunting these birds, two or three of 
us go up the river, which for several 
miles is of good depth and rarely ex- 
ceeds 40 to 50 yards in width. Some one 
takes Fanny, the dog, and hunts the 
narrow-timbered margin of the stream, 
keeping well out towards the open coun- 
try to get trail of any moving birds, 
the others keeping in the boat and as 
nearby as may be abreast of the man 
on shore and at times meeting him by 
arrangement at the bank. In a dry 
time the low, moist bottoms make good 
shelter for the birds—grasshoppers are 
aplenty, close at hand in the open and 
bay and palmetto berries and acorns 
are under the trees, so, rarely did we 
miss routing the birds and while some- 
times they made long flights and we 
failed to find them, again one would 
alight not far back from the river or 
at times in an overhanging tree from 
which he could be dropepd almost into 
the boat, for an approach by water 
rarely seemed to disturb them and with 
moderate care we felt quite sure of a 
shot when we knew where the bird was 
located within gunshot of the river. 

Our Florida birds average consider- 
ably smaller than those found in Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. <A _ gobbler 
weighing more than 18 pounds is un- 
usual, although we hear of them weigh- 
ing up to 25 pounds. The heaviest we 
actually put on the scales scored 19 
pounds, and while very large was not 
fat. A gobbler weighing 15 pounds or 
more and shot late in the winter is in- 
deed a prize worthy the brush of an 
artist. 


The gorgeous, metallic glints and 
sheen of back and neck, the blazing red 
of head and throat mingled with the 
blue and the magnificent, sweeping, ma- 
hogany-tinted, fan-like tail are a com- 
bination long to be remembered when 
after a weary tramp through woods and 
swamps, with apparent failure, a lucky 
turn brings the longed-for chance and 
the weariest, wiliest, biggest game bird 
of our land lies prone beneath the 
towering pine. 
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The Beagle Hound 
(Continued from page 655) 


excites the dogs and worries them. If 
they catch up, in the open country, with 
a rabbit they are trailing and “sight 
chase” of their own volition, they know 
how to handle the situation. It is one 
of the problems that bunny presents to 
them in their every day life; they are 
looking for it as a matter of fact and 
they will handle it without any or much 
outburst of noise or unnecessary bark- 
ing. 


HEN the dogs are about the age 

of six months, take along your 
gun, not for the purpose of killing 
everything that goes by, but for the 
purpose of some day making a kill for 
your hounds to see and know that that 
is the reason you and they are there. 


On some occasion the rabbit will pre- 
sent himself, far in advance of the 
hounds, to your view. Shoot him, tim- 
ing your shot so that the hounds will 
be upon you very shortly, then blow 
your horn quickly or halloo excitedly 
to call them on faster. Pick up the 
rabbit as they come upon you, hold it 
out of reach and repeat “take ’em,” 
“take ’em.” Drop the rabbit and let 
them all tear him to pieces. This 
teaches the dogs to come in to gun. 
They soon learn that a shot means rab- 
bit and they associate the sound with 
joy and pleasure. 


A shot fired a hundred yards or more 
away from hounds at first, and closer 
as time goes on, after they understand 
what the gun and noise means, will 
prevent any gunshyness. Unexpected, 
startling noises, frightening things and 
sounds are the start of gunshyness. 
Never shoot too close to your hounds 
at any time. Your desire for some- 
thing for the pot may wound or ruin a 
good hound. Give the game a chance 
and there will be more chances for you. 
You do not have to kill over two or 
three rabbits for your dogs in season— 
as above stated while breaking them— 
and once taught you need not do it 
again. For the older dogs I often kill 
my game and let it lie until the oncom- 
ing hounds trail up to the dead game 
shot by me. I allow them to nose it a 
little and pet them, giving them all the 
credit and then put it in my hunting 
jacket and say “come on boys, take 
’em, go hunt ’em” and they are off. 


OW a beagle should hunt is a ques- 
tion and no one likes to concede 
the other fellow is right. So the war 
goes on. Some say he should hunt like 
the pointer or bird dog. That is to 
quarter his ground and hunt system- 
atically or range away indifferently. 
I want him to go immediately to 
work quartering and circling. From 
the time he is let go on the ground, he 






IMPORTED 


Fire Arms and 
) Ammunition 






DISTRIEU~OR of LEADIN’ DOMESTIC 
' FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION 
Sole Authorized Importer of the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


Long barrels for ‘‘Luger’’ Pistols in 6”, 8”, 10”, 
12”, 14” and°16”. lengths, ‘DD. W. M.’’ Mauser, 
Luger, Mannlicher Rifle and Automatic Pistol 
Metallic Ammunition; ‘‘Koeln-Rottweil’’ Preci- 
sion Shot Shells; ‘‘Automatic’’ 16-gauge Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—10-shot Automatic Police Rifle; 


















““Merkel-Suhl’’ famous Shot Guns; ‘‘Over and 
Under’? Shot Gung; Combination ‘‘Over ‘and 
Under’? Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; Famous 






“Drilling’’ Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifles; 
Small Caliber Rifles, Shot Guns; Small Caliber 
“Over and Under’? Guns; Revolvers: Revolver 
Ammunition; Leather and Canvas Holsters, Car- 
tridge and Shell Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; 
Field and Marine Glasses; Binoculars, Telescopes, 
Compasses ; Shooting Accessories. Illustrated price 
list contains valuable instructive information 25c, 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS. 


A. F. STOECER, Inc. 
224-B EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 











M TRAPPERS 
ad7< es WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


Highest prices paid--prompt return-- 

correct grading. Our success in 62 

e~ yearsof FAIR DEALING in America’s 

greatest furmarket means more money for your furs. 

Before you send a shipment to anyone, get our reli- 

able fur reports and price lists, supply catalogue and 

shipping tags ABSOLUTELY FREE. Traps and 
supplies at lowest prices, 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & COMPANY 
333 N. MAIN STREET ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 












BIG CAME CONTEST 


We will mount FREE, the head of the heaviest buck 
killed in each of the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont this fall. 

Write for rules of the contest and illustrated cata- 
logue. In the last three of our fifty years°éf business 
our business has tripled. There’s a reason, 


H. H. MINER & SON 


Taxidermists, Tanners & Furriers 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. Established 1876 















While They Last! 


These are all we have 
left of a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere field 
glasses, bought when the 
French rate of exchange 
was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

See all distant objects 
as though they were. ten feet away. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat races, horse races, aboard ship, on 
hikes and auto trips. An ideal gift. 

This splendid binocular has 8 lenses, of finest optical 
glass, over 15g inches in diameter. Wonderful light- 
gathering power and sharp definition. Power graduated 
on “‘mile seale’’ from 1 to 12. 


Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved. “High Power Aviator’s Glass,’’ or ‘‘Army Long 
Range.’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only-500 more at $7.95. Order direct from this 
ad. Money back if not satisfied. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 power to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, ete. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
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RANK HUGHES won the Amateur 
CHampionship of North America 
with an Ithaca, and GEORGIANNA 
HOBSON, a 16 year old Kentucky girl, 
won the Woman’s Amateur Champion- 
ship with another Ithaca, in fact Ithacas 
won about everything worth winning at 
the Grand American Handicap. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700., 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 

















Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ recuire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
* Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
216 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 


—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is ali in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 

ment of AVOCADO PARK GROYV ES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, ete., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


ZIP-ZIP 









never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 


is scientifically and _ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
‘ outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 7 
them, order from us. 
4 Zip-Zip shooter com- Sec EN eet, 


plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER ‘COZ Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C 


THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 

















7} 99 
GETS-EM eine 
WHEN ALLOUDESS WEEDLESS SOG 
ASK IPLAIN .. 25 


J your DEALER—SEND FOR aes 


‘ys. PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
Par OFF, gy CHas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT: WIS,. 
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BIG SWINDLES 


THOUSANDS of boys are 
made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every. boy wants and 


should in my opinion, work like a 
pointer, until he has struck his scent; 
then instead of drawing carefully up 
tense and rigid he should do the reverse. 
He should loosen up and go away with 
it, as a rabbit “runs” and continue to 
leave scent in a long continuing line or 
trail, where the bird “remains” and the 
bird dog has no other alternative but 
to “draw up” and point. His is not a 
moving scent. He locates it and takes 
a stand called “point” for you to see. 
You can’t “stand” a rabbit, he doesn’t 
stand, so you can’t draw up on him 
only as you run him down. 

The beagle should be a thorough 
ground searcher, and a close worker. 
His actions should resemble the well- 
trained bird dog. He should have style 
and class when he is finding game or 
scent. When he has “found” his scent 
or game he should immediately take on 
animation to its highest extreme and 
“oo away” fast and true. You will find 
that a dog that works his game by 
quartering and snappy circling, when he 
comes to “a loss” will “catch” his scent 
or game quicker than with some system, 
where the indifferent hunter or the 
“sweet will hunter” will keep right on 
at the “checks” and pick it up (if he is 
lucky, and some are extremely lucky, 
especially at field trials) beyond the 


“ce ” 


gap. 


HE thus bridges it over and goes on 
with it while the real hunter, the 
honest hunter, has come to a loss. 
Where the bunny turned and has 
stopped to circle and quarter, starting 
with a small circle and each cast being 
a little wider until perhaps the next 
circle includes his line of scent and then 
he is away again. Of course the un- 
suspecting person or the one that never 
gets all there is to beagling, will tell 
you how so and so came in or led. That 
is why judges should follow very close 
and look out for the “gap jumper” and 
I have seen some good or “lucky gap 
jumpers” bring home the bacon. Those 
birds forget to touch second base. But 
sometimes the “draw” is open to the gap 
jumper and he goes on and on and 
would never come back if the real 
hunter didn’t bark on the trail again 
and bring him back. There are just as 
many aspiring beagles as there are 
aspiring citizens, real second story men, 
disguised in citizens’ clothes. 

A beagle should be as fast as his 
nose, no faster. There is a lot of “nose 
versus speed” going on. If a beagle is 
faster than his nose, he is a liar, for no 
dog can follow a trail faster than his 
nose will take him. We do have what 
are termed liars, but they soon prove 
their vocation. A beagle should be 
fast, the faster the better, with a nose 
that will take him down the line surely 
and at a loss will swing at top speed, 
cast without letting up and hit his line 


It will identify you. 


again and away all in the same speed. 

The kind of beagle we are trying to 
breed to-day is one that can tell you the 
age of a trail, the condition of it, etc. 
I had a side hill, heavily wooded, close 
to my kennel at one time and had 
hunted it very thoroughly day after 
day with some twenty different dogs at 
different times and knew pretty thor- 
oughly that there were not many rab- 
bits in there. But an acquaintance of 
mine, who owned one beagle, took to 
running there for practice for his 
hound. ' 


IS dog was what I call a “noisy” 

hound. He would drop him down 
in this wood and he would immediately 
start, bark and run incessantly. Cold 
trails, cross trails, all looked good. On 
coming in by my place he would say. 
“There are a lot of rabbits up there,” 
and I said, “by the sound of your dog 
there must be at least five hundred.” 
One rabbit in a small woods can track 
and retrack it up so much that a “bab- 
bler” or “noisy” dog will get confused. 
Barking and running at top speed does 
not mean anything to the real beagle. 
The unsuspecting person thinks a lot 
of noise and wild rushing through the 
bushes makes a beagle hound, but the 
real dog wants scent that is “fresh 
laid” and 999/1000 fine, the pure quill, 
then let ’em blat. 

A real hound will tell you by good 
English that the rabbit was here a few 
moments ago, and will take you along 
and tell you how far and at what rate 
he has progressed and where he intends 
to go, and when he comes to a loss he 
will shut up until he has found his 
trail again and goes on reporting back 
every step of the way; that he is hotter 
and hotter, that he has lost again and 
now on, or maybe no further sound 
after a long pause, he has holed up. 


HAD occasion at a field trial once 

to see something I had longed to 
see. Two bitches were down in a run. 
Game was hard to find. It was hot and 
dry. Some of the spectators kicked out 
a rabbit and “marked.” ‘“Tallyho” 
they call. The judges (2) had the dogs 
picked up and brought over to the 
marked trail where the rabbit had gone 
some five minutes before. (A scared 
rabbit leaves very little scent. This 
has been proven). The dogs were “put 
on” and the one went away with it 
fast and furious, eager in every move- 
ment but not a sound, not a whimper, 
until down the way about two hundred 
feet she opened (barked) and soon 
again, and then into a furious drive. 
The other dog followed on but gave no 
indication of his knowledge if he had it. 

The trail at first was a “cold” trail 
and shouldn’t have been voiced on, and 
if it had continued cold the hound 
would have come in after running it a 
reasonable distance. If it got good and 
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then better, the hound should have 
“opened” as this one did and as the trail 
got hotter she would have gone into a 
drive as this one did. 


HAVE seen a hound put down upon 

a cold trail with another. One hound 
would open up and run it, the other 
would run behind aways, not uttering 
a sound and turn back saying, “he’s a 
liar.” A liar is a hound that runs any 
track cold or hot with equal ability. A 
true hound says little or nothing unless 
it’s a hot trail with game somewhere on 
it. He will run an uncertain trail 
“mute” until he is positive that game 
has gone over it recently and can be 
gotten up, and hounds get very pro- 
ficient in this work. They become 
shrewd and skillful. 

Scientific conditions is a wonderful 
study and after you have gone thor- 
oughly into this department of beag- 
ling, you will readily see that a dog 
must be bred with brains and skill to 
get first hand and at a glance, almost 
miraculously, the exact conditions of 
his trail, taking into consideration the 
kind of day, the time of day, the 
weather, the time of year, the condition 
of the ground he is running on, the 
kind of ground he is running on, etc., 
to run down his quarry in an accurate 
and definite manner. 

True, it appears easy to a dog. Why? 
Why can an expert or trained account- 
ant add five columns of figures as well 
or better than I can add one? The dog 
has been a student of nature, so if you 
have a good dog let me warn you again, 
let him alone. He is more times right 
than you are. Don’t try to send him 
where you think he should go. Just 


try hunting with the dog awhile. I]. 


have found it very satisfactory. It 
will surprise you to know what a dog 
really does know if you let him get a 
word in edgewise sometime. 


‘THE requirements of a field dog at 
a sanctioned trial are as follows: 
Judges shall credit dogs with maxi- 
mum, as per standard, if warranted, 
or fractional parts thereof according 
to their judgment of merit. 


In competition with 


Running action, which should be free, easy 
and without apparent labor........... Pre: 
Obedience when not trailing, started game, 
hunting likely covers thoroughly and 
BEGCUNINIENE fusions ugttigayeh wulvi « alas’ ss ORIN: 10 
Taking trail first after game is started other 
than by dog, chances being equal........ i) 
Trailing and starting game........ APPT IG 
Speediest work carrying the trail........... 10 
Truest work carrying the trail.......e.0.. 15 
Maricw Same Under COVED e.6 eslesiceslicie vie.0.0 0) Ae 


Best ranpe at loss... .s..+0+. ia ela'acsiain,cia.6\0 samae 
Este HOUNG™ VOICE: se esccesececccs ce cccosse AU 
GSH PrGimaNCeles so aeldee vaio e sie sells oe ere wee ere 10 


Other credible work not especially credited.. 10 


A dog to enter the field should be 
under control. Now what is control? 
I never teach a dog to “heel” to 
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i ; Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have 2 
It Fits on eae stood the test for 10 years and Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
ag are recommended by thousands of — 2 
RaW TE bee satisfied customers as the most 


Storm and Eug Proof 


Can be set up by one Jf Interested in a Real Auto- 


person in five minutes. 


Sewed in floor. Steel Camp Outht Send To-day for 


Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases. 
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reliable for outdoor purposes. 













omfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 
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Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., oie Athol, Mass. 
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Enough to Finish 


No heating is necessary. 
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NEW METHOD READY—NOVEMBER FIRST 


NBLUER |New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog— 
old guns like new.) Wany New Books and Subjects. Send 
§ Guns $1.00 for a Copy—It’s Free. 


Company 221 W. 57th Street | New York, N. Y. 


Dept. F-11 Bradford, Pa. 
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Twice as good at less than half the price 


The lightest and most compact decoys ever made and also the 
most effective, because they keep moving, sit high on the water 
and look more like ducks. Hunters who have not seen our 
late improvements are requested to send 55c for a sample post- 
paid or $6.60 for a dozen. Full bodied folding goose postpaid 
for $1.00. 

72 COLUMBIA ST., 


— pete 7 Johnson’s Folding Decoys, SEATTLE, WASH. 











FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,~no leaks or repairs: check as baggase, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than woed; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago And St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 





See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, as if they were closa, 
Wonder Telescope gives new pleasures to home, farm, camp, travel ; 
sport. Seemoon and stars asnever before. Opens outover 3 feet 


| lon, in 5 sections 
powerful lenses. 


3 measures 12 inches closed. Brass bound; 
Thousands pleased—‘‘Could tell color of 


aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Yarbrough. “Saw 


FREE 


handsome, sturdy 

12 in. leatherette 

Carrying Case 

sent FREE with 

Wonder Tele- 
Seppe for short 
D a 





Provincetown Light, 28 miles away, 
as clear as if in front of me 
Clyde Scribner. ‘‘I have been ; 
watching submarines 8 : yard 6 miles away.’’—P. H. Henning 
miles off the coast. ton, ‘Read the numbers on freight cars mile 
sh. **Can way, see mountains on moon’’—A, C, Palmer. 
f fortunate purcl.ase from large European 
maker we can give you a big bargain. Be first in your 
neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send no money: 
send only name and address for telescope and case by parcel post. 
On arrival deposit with Postman only $1.85 plus a few pennies postage. 
atisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Order today hhile supply lasts. 


& CO., 3224 N. Halstead St., Dept. 1348 Chicago, Ill. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 


tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed.. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING, Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


576-Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 








A Masterpiece— 
FREE 


Our beautiful new catalog—a 
masterpiece of printed art with 32 
richly illustrated pages—will charm 
you and give you a. new conception 
of what Art in Taxidermy can ac- 
complish in the mounting of your 
trophies. Send for this catalogue 
today—it is free. 
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BROADWAY 

J. KANNOFSKY ctisss‘siower 
and manufactuter of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al) 
kinds of heads and skulls for-furriers and taxidermists. © 








328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YOR 


READY—NOVEMBER FIRST 
New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog—Many 
New Books and Subjects. Send for a Copy— 
It’s Free. 
FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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“charge” or “Come in” from a good 
trail or hot trail. If I can eall a dog 
from a trail he is running, I don’t want 
him. He should come in to you on all 
other occasions and obey you. But if he 
is hot on a rabbit track, leave him 
entirely alone if you have to wait an 
hour. Control in the beagle case is 
simply obedience, for at a field trial, 
time is a valuable factor and one must 
be able to keep along and have his dog 
at hand and in obedience, so that the 
judges may watch them in all their 
capacities. But when the game is 
“started” then it is your turn and also 
the judges’ to “follow the dog.” 

If you can call your hound in when 
he comes to a loss, if you can call him 
in when it is time to leave the field for 
home or call him when you are ready 


to cross to another woods, etc., (pro-- 


vided he is not running a trail), that is 
all you may ever expect of a real hunt- 
ing beagle. 

Some beagles start at five or six 
months of age to hunt. Some are one 
and a half and sometimes two years of 
age before they show any form. Don’t 
get discouraged (if they are bred 
right), in all cases they will hunt if 
given the opportunity. 


I PUT down a pup six months old in 

the Empire trials I think in 1915. 
She had to go down with the derbys. 
There was no puppy class. She had 
been running rabbits about a month 
and I had a lot to gain and nothing to 
lose if she showed. Mr. Ray Watts, of 
Guilford, Conn., was one of the judges 
and she so impressed him, that he 
offered a cup, the “Watts Cup” for 
several years to the winner of a puppy 
class for pups born after the first of 
March preceding the trials which were 
held in November. 

I have always tried to breed a typical 
bench and field hunting hound. I have 
sacrificed all else, and never been as 
far up in the parade as I should have 
been, but I have had the satisfaction 
of having as good blood and as fine a 
lot of beagles as any one in this old 
Uses pAd 

During my presidency of the Empire 
Beagle Club I offered at the field trials 
a silver cup, known as the “president’s 
cup” for the best hound (beagle) 50 0/o 
Bench Type and 50 0/o Field Dog. It 
was a little inducement to the boys to 
bring along their best. Dr. J. R. Mac 
Elroy offered a silver cup for the- best 
voice. In this way we tried to promote 
education, competition and _ better 
knowledge and breeding. There were 
other prizes and inducements I can- 
not recall at this time. 

Hounds for the field trials are divided 
into two classes as to size. The 13 
inch or under and the 15 inch or under, 
sometimes, but very rarely, there is a 
12 inch class. Each of these classes 
are divided into two classes—dogs and 
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bitches. And there are pack classes— 
two couple, four couple, ete. 


HOUND over 15 inches is not con- 

sidered a beagle and is not eligible 
and a dog to win must be recognized 
as the beagle or he may be thrown out 
for lack of beagle type. 

There are a great many clubs now 
over the country and there are more 
coming into prominence every day. 

These clubs are to promote the beagle 
in all his many points and bring into 
competition the greatest and _ best 
beagles from all over the country or 
world as it may be. No one is barred, 
and the qualifications are just and not 
hard to conform to. It is a poor man’s 
game as well as for the rich. There 
seems to be no friction on this point; 
it is dog first and man after. Any one 
who makes a pretense at decency or 
respectable citizenship can enter his 
hound and he has the freedom and the 
benefits of everyone’s experience and 
difficulties. In other words, if you own 
or breed a good dog, there must be 
some possible good in you, so they take 
you in on the strength of your dog. 
Can you beat that? 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 648) 


to get in his deadly work. If you hap- 
pen to be extra hard on sox, as most 
trappers are, reinforce the heels with 
thin pieces of buckskin. This is a ease 
of a patch in time saving nine. 

During summer the north country 
trapper can wear what he likes on his 
feet; personally we prefer a good pair 
of leather boots ten or twelve inches 
in height. Avoid too heavy footwear 
as such is needlessly tiring. And never 
start on a long trip in shoes that haven’t 
been previously “broken in.” 

But, what of the mountain trapper 
in the west coast ranges, where the 
snow is more than often so wet you 
can wash the dishes in it! Patently, 
Indian-tanned moccassins would be 
worse than useless for such a climate. 
Only two kinds of footwear will keep 
one’s feet dry in wet snow — rubber 
shoes or ones made of oil-tanned 
leather. Rubber is very injurious to the 
feet but this danger may be overcome 
to a certain extent by wearing snug- 
fitting moccasins inside them. Special 
rubbers are made for wear over moc- 
casins, having no heels and are fairly 
good for snowshoes, being not too 
clumsy for the tie-strap arrangement. 
I have even used sixteen inch pacs in 
the mountains, with heels, for snow- 
shoeing. Because the heels were hard 
on the ordinary snowshoe filling I tore 


. out the lacing and substituted with a 


few intersecting bars of half-inch raw- 
hide. 

If you are wearing moccasins and 
rubbers, leggings or spiral puttees will 
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help to keep your legs dry. Don’t ever 
kid yourself into believing that you can 
wade around in water all day and not 
suffer for it in later years. Avoid wet 
feet as much as possible in cold 
weather, and when unfortunate enough 
to get them wet see that they are dried 
at the first opportunity. 

Fairly heavy, two-piece 
woolen underwear will prove very sat- 
isfactory. Their superiority over one- 
piece or “union” suits is that if one 
gets wet below the waist, like in wad- 
ing water or through wet snow, a 
change can be made without taking off 
all the clothes. The trapper produces 
a great deal of body heat while he is 
walking steadily (often packing heavy 
loads or climbing strenuously) and but 
for the fact that wool absorbs moisture 
rapidly he would suffer from the cold. 

For general outdoor wear in the 
colder climates, mackinaw clothes are 
hard to beat. They are windproof and 
will turn considerable moisture, beside 
being very durable and yet light in 
weight. “Warmth without weight,” is 
a big thing in clothing the trapper. 
Woolen trousers and coats on the order 
supplied to the Canadian soldiers make 
mighty fine garments for rough usage 
in mountain countries. The writer had 
an army great-coat remodeled into a 
short coat and the experiment proved 
highly satisfactory. A trifle shorter 
than the average mackinaw coat, it was 
less bulky and even more durable. A 
coat of this sort, with trousers of the 
same material, makes an ideal combi- 
nation and one which can be purchased 
for a very reasonable price. 


Heavy duck clothing is durable and 
waterproof, but unless worn over 
warmer garments won’t keep out the 
cold. Mackinaw stag shirts are to be 
particularly recommended to trappers 
and lots of men rarely wear anything 
heavier in the line of a coat. Ordinary 
shirts should be fairly heavy and al- 
ways of wool. Never take a chance on 
buying your clothing from a dealer who 
specializes in “bargains,” for you are 
apt to find a nigger in the woodpile. 
Cheap, shoddy shirts will tear at every 
contact with brush and it’s a long ways 
to a store! 


In the colder mountainous regions 
old Jack Frost often bites so viciously 
a rifle barrel actually feels hot to naked 
flesh. No matter how tough a fellow’s 
hands may become he will never get to 
the point where he is safe in leaving 
his mitts at home when the thermometer 
registers around sixty below. For gen- 


unine satisfaction we heartily recom- 


mend medium weight woolen mittens 
and a pair of soft leather pullovers. 
Heavily lined leather mitts are a nui- 
sance; hands sweat easily in them and 
its hard to keep your hands warm 
afterward. If its too warm for the 
combination mentioned the woolen 
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suits of 


- back). 
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mitts may be worn by themselves or 
the leather pullovers may be worn 
alone. When wet the mittens are eas- 
ily dried, while it is almost impossible 
to dry some of the lined leather mitts. 
Avoid enclosiggthe~hands in tight 
gloves or mitts, ‘theyAyill get cold much 
quicker. If you are prone to throw 
down your g y) hen you take them 
off tit ‘them 6 “with a stout’ cord 
which, is. paged ove the shoulder, it 
SAO you: trope gedtching’ in*vain 
“of them ‘sometime. . 

The average trapper is pictured 
wearing a cap fashioned from the skin 
of a wild animal, while actually very 
few trappers wear fur caps. A soft 
felt hat of medium-sized brim is fine 
for general purposes but of course falls 
down when Jack. Frost gets busy. Such 
a rig is fine for turning rain and for 
keeping fine needles where they belong 
(on the ground instead of down your 
Knitted wool toques are abso- 
lutely N. G. for a trapper. They afford 
no protection from sun or storm and 
catch on every branch or limb he passes 
beneath. An ordinary woolen cap hav- 
ing a strong, rather large visor and 
with fur-line flaps that will cover the 
ears well is best for winter. 


‘These few pointers should suffice in 
the selection of clothing for most any 
of this western country or for the colder 
regions of Canada. The buyer should 
remember that trapping is an occupa- 












_ tion in which there is no need for 


“dressing up,” and consequently affords 
an excellent opportunity for wearing 
old clothes. I would sooner put an extra 
fifty dollars into’ the grubstake than 
onto my back in the way of fancy 
clothing. : 

In addition to the articles mentioned, 
the trapper will carry miscellaneous 
equipment such as ‘snowshoes; a few 
tools including saw, files, hammer, pelt 
scraper; lamps (if in a position to use 
oil), cooking utensils, dog harness (if 
using dogs), ammunition, wire or cord 
for snares, stuff for preparing scents, 
tacks or small nails for stretching furs 
on the boards, sewing outfit, compass, 
oilstone or small pocket stone, a small 
but carefully selected stock of first-aid 
remedies and many additional articles 
which may be classed as strictly per- 
sonal. 


The Quest of the Agile Grays 


(Continued from page 663) 


cautiously I peer around the side of : Free Book Coupon 


it. There he is in an attitude for mak- 
ing arun. I bring the gun to bear and 
fire. Down he plumps. Thanks to the 
last thousand rounds of twenty-two am- 
munition I had fired during summer 
practice, I was pretty well fixed for 
making some center shots if I would 
only refrain from hastiness. 









Learn to MOUN T 
Bards and Animals 






Meee Se es 


Learn to mount al! kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. arm 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“T have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.’ Professional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 



















Write fovFREEBook 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you ¥ 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1348 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 










{ Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
I 1348 Elwood Building, Omaha. Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
— book, ‘‘How to Mount Game,” Also tell 
j = how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
| obligation, 
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INFORMATIVE BOOKS ON ALL PHASES OF HUNTING 











Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 
Over 200 pages 


we Hunting the Fox 


By W. De BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and 
practical technique of hunting the fox, 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 
on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 

137 pages Board, $3.00 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGUIRE 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


Price $3.00 


This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the blood 
of every-red-blooded man and boy. Its motif 
is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the 
country wild and rugged in the extreme, the 
hunt pursued with no unjustifiable killing. It 
describes a hunting country on the White 
River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off 
the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. 


215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’ is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds spellbound 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 
the old-timer. 
192 pages 


Illustrated Cloth, $2.00 


Journal of a Sporting Nomad 
By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author's experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 








Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 


adequate guide for amateurs and_ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 


Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


Guncraft 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 





The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering. the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages 


Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as pleas- 
ing, instructive and entertaining to the boy 
and girl of ten as to the girl and boy of 
seventy. There are other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific facts and human 
interest vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in this great collection 
is that of the last Passenger Pigeon in the 
United States, which died in Cincinnati in 


1916; and others depict the rarest species 
still occurring in America. Among the latter 
are live likenesses of the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, 
Harris Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, 
etc.,, etc. 

Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 


247 pages 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


Bird Neighbors 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Furnishes an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds commonly 
found in the gardens, meadows, and woods 
about our homes. For purposes of easy 
identification these birds are grouped ac- 
cording to family, habitat, season, size and 
color. 
234 pages 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.10 


My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful 


Colored Iilustrations Cloth, $4.00 


reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and _ personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


434 x 634 inches 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 
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HE next gray I locate is in a tree 

that is partly masked with dead 
leaves, one of those oak trees which, 
‘for some reason or another, retains its 
leaves with a tenacity that defies com- 
parison, in fact holding on to them far 
into the winter, too. And up there, 
somewhere in the wilderness of those 
branches that squirrel was hid. He was 
veritably an aldermanic one of his 
kind, too, indeed I had hardly seen a 
gray squirrel so large in a long time. 
At first at a distance he looked more 
like a small woodchuck than anything. 


WESILEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” (OVER AND UNDER) 


Showing rear side opening for |. |: AT - : : 
oiling trigger mechanism, AN nit Faia - - ; ox 












Most Remarkable 
Gun Built Today 


Years ahead in development and ingeni- 
ous construction. A gun with an inter- 
ior as accessible as the outside. Locks 


Showing how locks are removed. 







Westley Richards guns are of rare 
beauty and the highest standard of 
excellance; superior workmanship, per- 


























I circled the tree with a sharp lookout allen Me tcah oF psi aa euine alice and unsurpassed shooting 
: : \ shing a button. single qu : 

for him on all sides but to the best of trigger that is 100 per cent efficient, a Ovundos $7365.00 to $1663.00; 

my ability I could not detect a move- lowing the use of either barrel continu- Double guns from $225.00 to $1325.00; 

ment, indeed not a quiver of a leaf be- ously or both barrels in any succession Single Trap guns $375.00 and $525.00 

trayed him. I circled the aged oak once desired. A bolting system that will with- There is no other Gun like a 

more but in vain. No trace of the ee ra Westley Richards 





eiusive ower. Well, I thought, I won't BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


miss that one if I have to remain here 
all day. So, thereupon, I sought out a 
convenient fallen tree, took a seat and 
began my patient watch. 


So then I took an inventory of the 
tree, starting at the top and mentally 
dividing it off into agreeable sections. 
Thus I moved on from Section One, fol- 
lowing the “dotted line” into Section 
Two. And so I finally got to the bot- 
tom. “Well, the old cuss,’ I muttered, 
rubbing my eyes and still believing that 
there was a hole in the tree as big as 
a hat, even though I had satisfied my- 
self on that score that it was not so. 
I was just on the point of getting up 
for another reconnoiter of the tree when 
right back of me a rifle cracked and I 
started up, Charlie was standing there, 
rifle in hand, a smile cut from ear to 
ear; and then his merriment knew no 
bounds. For out of that old oak had 
fallen the gray, head over heels, mak- 
ing the branches swish as he came 
down. : 











A ELL, when in thunder did you ar- 

rive?” I asked, recovering from} 
the surprise. “Do you want to scare 
the life out of me. You know when 
a person is keyed up the way I was, 
watching for that buck squirrel when 
you fire a shot right by a guy’s ears 
he’s liable to faint.” 

Charlie explained: “I came over to 
see what you were doing. There must 
be better shooting over this way. So 
I moved in on you and I was standing 
right over there back of that tree when 
you came running in, when you treed 
that gray up there. I didn’t move out 
of my tracks but I solved the problem 
of his hiding place before you did.” 





AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 








The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 


remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 






The Prices Vary According to Size 


Six QeADPYORS 5 sists $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
AISAG BRS os ovens Se 8 aie 25.00 5x 8........60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returaed in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


I exclaimed: “Then where in the 
world did you spot him? I was all 
around the tree. I couldn’t make head 
or tails to anything that looked like a 
squirrel.” 

“Well it happened that he was right 
out there at the end of that broken 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 


Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Moose Hunting and 
Fishing in Quebec 


The A-Wa-Has-Ki Club Inc., Grand Anse, Quebec 
This Club has recently been formed and the 
Secretary instructed to accept applications 
for 18 more memberships which is limited 
to 30. The Club's territory comprises fifteen 
square miles and-is one of the best protected 
fish and game reserves in the Province of 
Quebec. This reserve was until recently 
leased to prominent New York people who 
erected comfortable camps. Situated on the 
St. Maurice River at Grand Anse, P” Q., 
easily reached by auto or railroad. Shares 
$150, annual fees $20. 

Apply Secretary-Treas. H. A. R. Lafleur 
Room 404-99 6t. James St., Montreal, Canada 
FOR RENT Kingsley Lake, Florida. 

Electric lights and run- 
ning water, no heat. Accommodations for 
seven in each cottage. Bathing, fishing and 
boating at your door; hunting nearby. 
Rental $25.00 per week; one dollar rebate 
for each mosquito found on the premises. 
Location six miles east of Starke. For 
reservations address 


LAKE JOHNSON DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Box 321, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















Two furnished camps on 
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limb,” ‘and Charlie pointed to it. “You 
didn’t see him; of course he was 
shielded by a cluster of leaves that hung 
down and hid him. But when you 
circled the tree he turned his head to 
follow your movements. I saw the 
leaves move. That did it.” 


The gray measured nearly a foot, a 
remarkably growth for a squirrel, but 
we knew the reason. He was unsexed 
of course and everything in him had 
gone to growth of body. He certainly 
was a corpulent beauty and no mistake. 

The sun was now moving up higher 
and the squirrels were making them- 
selves known everywhere. Remarkably 
soul-satisfying hours they were and to 
swing along some by-path and always 
come upon some new scene and tree 
another gray was a joy that autumn 
inevitably brings to the hunter. At 
noon we took the precaution of clean- 
ing the guns and comparing our kills. 
Charlie was of course ahead, but it was 
only by three squirrels. Then came 
lunch and another start in the long 
swing back north to the farm-house. 


THE bird life is now numerous on 

all sides. 
by, startled from their drilling in the 
ant hills. Robins, not yet flown far 
south, dart up in twos and threes. The 
chicadees and nut-hatches, after a sum- 
mer hid away in the undergrowth, are 
now busy on the dead trees, routing out 
the hidden insects. All these sights and 
sounds are a pleasure to the autumn 
hunter, while over all is drawn that 
haze of Indian summer which is so in- 
explicably satisfying and _ inspiring; 
this with the pleasant warmth in the 
air makes it:seem more like a dreamy 
day in June than one in late November 
or December. So enough of the burly 
fellows have been tucked away in the 
hunting coat and there is quite a bulge 
to it as I move along that is plainly 
noticeable. There is also that joy of 
having made a clean bag of them and 
the knowledge that no cripples have got- 
ten away. Only too often do hunters 
shoot for the body of the. squirrel, let- 
ting them make their escape, a sure 
sign of poor shooting and a very poor 
show of sportsmanship. 

That night we were pleasantly oc- 
cupied in picking the bones and turning 
the “drum-sticks” around and_ the 
aftermath of a squirrel hunt was fully 
enjoyed. To those who have never sat 
down to a repast of fried squirrel, by 
one who knows how to prepare them, 
tender and juicy, I recommend the 
change. No partridge could taste bet- 
ter and one will search his mind for the 
proper comparison. 


And then he will come upon it. 


It will be none other than a squirrel 
pot-pie! 


Yellow hammers flash. 


It will identify you. 


A Duck Hunt in the Bahama 
Islands 
(Continued from page 661) 


which abound in those seas. Although 
we were a good half mile from the 
nearest land at practically all times, 
the water was so shallow that the boat 
began to hit bottom in places. Soon the 
keel began to drag so hard that it was 
necessary for Pommie and George to 
get out and pull and push. However, 
we soon passed into deeper water again 
and had no further trouble until within 
about a half a mile of John’s Cay. 

The water among these islands is 
wonderfully clear at all times, as it is 
practically all through the Bahamas. 
It is possible, with the aid of a water 
glass, or without one for that matter 
on a clear day, to see the bottom 
clearly at great depths. It is a beauti- 
ful sight to glide over the clear water, 
sponges and other sea growths, and 
vari-colored fish being as clearly visible 
as if they were only two feet under the 
surface, instead of twenty or thirty 
feet as is sometimes the case. 

But, as I have said, when within 
about a half mile of our landing place 
we again struck bottom, and it was 
then necessary for us all to get out and 
wade ashore in order to lighten the 
boat so that it could be beached. While 
the others unloaded the boat, Doc and 
I went around the head of the island 
to try our luck at some pelicans we had 
seen take to the water as we ap- 
proached. However, they were too far 
out for us to get a chance at them, so 
we returned. 

By this time the boat was unloaded 
and pulled ashore, and we all started 
inland where Pommie and George said 
the ducks were. At first it was fairly 
good going. “The land was marshy, with 
a growth of short wiry grass. How- 
ever, after we had proceeded about two 
hundred yards the trouble began. The 
mangroves grew thicker and thicker 
and it was soon a man-sized job to make 
headway at all. To those who are not 
familiar with them, I will say that a 
mangrove swamp is about the most 
difficult place to get through that you 
can imagine. They grow up to a height 
of from six inches to two or three feet 
and then grow back down into the 
ground, resembling for all the world a 
large croquet wicket. Imagine these 
growing as thick as it is possible for 
them to grow, intertwining each other, 
and you have a mangrove swamp. 

We managed after a time to get to 
the first pond, but were not rewarded 
by the sight of a- single duck. Pommie 
said the next pond was about a quarter 
of a mile farther on. At this, Doc and 
Capt. Malone threw up the sponge. 
Doc, a young Englishman, said, “I 
wouldn’t go ten feet farther through 
this bloody swamp for all the ducks in 
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the Bahamas,” so he and Capt. Malone 
went back to the boat. 

Thompson and I started on with 
Pommie, and visited three more ponds 
before we were finally rewarded. We 
passed out into the open where the land 
grew more swampy, and the mangroves 
not quite so thick. The water was 
about knee-deep and the grass about 
waist high. Nearly a mile to the west 
of us we could see hundreds of cranes, 
white, blue, brown and mixed colors, 
flying up and alighting about on the 
bushes around the pond. I said cranes, 
for that is what they are called over 
there, but they resemble the ganet 
found in our Florida and Louisiana 
swamps, as they are much smaller than 
our cranes. However, be that as it 
may, the Bahamians state they are fine 
eating. I have no doubt they are, but 
nevertheless I believe I would prefer 
something else. 


Although as stated above, we were 
nearly a mile from the pond, we could 
hear the ducks feeding. The only time 
I ever saw so many ducks at one time 
was on the Indiana River where they 
congregate by the thousands during the 
winter months. 


We walked as fast as we could until 
within about 500 yards of the pond, 
and then crawled on our hands and 
knees where the water would permit. 
However, we might have spared our- 
selves this trouble for the ducks had 
not been molested and it was not very 
difficult to approach them. If it had 
been, it is problematical whether or 
not we would have fared so well, our 
duck hunting experience being limited. 


However, we got our positions around 
the pond, and at a signal opened fire. 
Even Pommie did good work with his 
old single barreled gun of “most any 
make.” We got several shots apiece at 
them before they all left the pond. The 
water was quite shallow, not over three 
feet deep in most places, and Pommie 
soon had our ducks piled up on the 
bank, twenty-six in all. As you can 
imagine, we felt well repaid for that 
trip through the mangroves. 

It was not nearly so difficult going 
back, as we made a bee-line for the 
beach, and then followed it around to 
where we left the motor boat. After a 
lunch we started back, and reached 
home at 3:30 P. M., just in time to do 
justice to our Christmas dinner. 

We had the laugh on Doc and Capt. 
Tom that afternoon, but it was they 
who laughed next morning. It was a 
rather difficult operation for us to get 
out of bed, and if it hadn’t been for our 
pride, I think we would have called on 
Doe in his professional capacity. 
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Sporting Shot Guns, 







J. P. SAUER & SON 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 





Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 


' Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 


Address Sole U. S. Agents 
THE MILFORD COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 













GENUINE U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 
MARK Vii MOD. E. 
MARCHING 
COMPASS 


Cost U. S.Gov’t. $24.50. While 
they last $2.00. Not ‘‘Re- 
modeled War Junk.’’ This is a 
brand new Day and Night com- 
pass made by Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. for U. S. Government. Lu- 
minous Dial is suspended in 
spirits, focusing eyepiece. Com- 
plete with Factory Test Tag and 
Plush Lined Leather Case with 
belt hooks at $2.00 postpaid. 
Immediate shipment guaranteed 
to any part of the world. Check, 
money order or stamps accepted. 
10% discount on all new Ameri- 
can made arms. Foreign ones at 
attractive prices. Ideal tools 
carried in stock. No catalogue. 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GCODS CO. 


DEPT. F. S. II STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hoffman rifles are built to your order 
in one of the best equipped factories of 
its kind in the world, manned by the 
largest aggregation of expert gun builders 
ever assembled into one organization. 
These rifles are unrivalled for superior 
shooting qualities and easy handling in 
action. ‘Their detail and finish reflect 
that high order of craftsmanship which 
made the blades of Damascus and old 
Toledo world-famous. 





FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? 


Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service 

Sportsmen throughout the country. 


to 


CHAS. J. MOH 


9148—120th St., Richmond 
9 Hill, Long Island, New York 
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Your inquiry will bring you complete and specific information 
on the rifle, shotgun or small arm in which you are interested. 


Repairing 


by Experts 


The unusual facilities of our factory and skill of our gun 
builders assure you of prompt deliveries of repairs and the 
finest workmanship obtainable. Send us your Rifle, Shotgun, 
Small Armsfor alterations, reboring, stocking, remodelling, 
repairing or blueing. 


Your full satisfaction is guaranteed. 





THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPAN 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. 


1771 East 27th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. Capt. J. H. Portugal 
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AIREDALE 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 


diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 


methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and _ particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 

353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcling common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
lions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
E:very man who loves a hound should have this 


Illustrated. 


book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 
KENNEL RECORD 
A handy book for immediate record of all 


events and transactions, reiieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated’ to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


169 pages. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Lowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L, I. N. Y. 


FOR SALE— HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and. American specimens, 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE—WHITE AND 
liver, seven months old, registered. A beauty, ex- 
cellent breeding. Just won blue ribbon, also cup 
for best dog in bench show. $100 gets him, Write 
R. C. Clemer, Clyde, Texas. 


FOR SALE—ONE LITTER SETTER PUPS, 
will make splendid dogs afield, males $15, females 
$10. R. H. Cain, Lebanon, Ind. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, FIVE MONTHS OLD, 
highest bench and shooting strain. All papers to 
register. E, Phillips, Ledge Road, Newport, R. I 


MY PRIVATE SHOOTING DOGS AT 
sacrifice; Brace 3 year Llewellyn setters, dog and 
bitch, also three pointers, one a bitch, 3 years, all 
pedigreed, best of blood, all finished dogs all re- 
trieve, fine lookers, lots of experience. Choice $100 
each, guaranteed. Clarence Jones, 1719 Euclid Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





























AIREDALES 


AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES— 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas delivery. 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. My 
dogs are noted for intelligence, courage, loyalty 
and hunting ability and in addition are winning 
wherever shown. A_ small deposit will reserve 
you a pup for shipment on exact date you specify. 
Send for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday, 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor.) 


HOUNDS 


“HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, .Pa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies, July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn, 


REGISTERED THOROUGHBRED - ENG- 
lish, Walker, Black and Tan hounds. © Trained for 
cat, coon, cougar. Some high class puppies. Write 
your wants for high class fox hound blood lines. 
ee G. Martino, Valley Ranch, Santa Monico, 

alif. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels Gb., Herrick, Ill. 


SPORTMEN — REAL COONERS, RED- 
bones Blueticks and Black and Tans shipped on 
15 days’ trial. Good reference, Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, Il. 

















Hounds—(Continued) 


a _ 
FOR SALE—A-1 COON HOUND ON TRIAL, 
C. Scott, S105, Sedalia, Ky. 


FEE 8 eh be Bs 
FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination fur hunters, pointers, setters, trial. ‘John- 
son’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUND S— 
Broken. Trial. Clarence Martin, 33 Union <Ave., 
New Holland, Penna. 


ee 

COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


ee 
BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE _ RAPIDLY . BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 














FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BEAGLES. GUN 
broken and youngsters, L. A. Turner, Aldie, Va. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS. BOTH 
grown dogs, and puppies of various ages, ready to ° 
ship and train. Two setters, two pointers and six 
beagles at public stud. Photos, 4c stamps. Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
pe All ages. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, 
nd, 














SHEPHERD (POLICE) DOGS 


FOR SALE— REGISTERED GERMAN 
police pups. Strongheart breeding, $40 up, on 
approval. Karnak Kennels, Canby, Ore. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS OF EXCEL- 
lent quality, $50 and up. Order your  boy’s 
Christmas present now. Also bred female for sale. 
At stud “‘Comet of Rydol,” a son of Dolf Von 
Dusternbrook. Fee $50. Wilson Coruth, Wil- 
liams, Iowa. 
——oooo———————————__ 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


esses 
VVVKRKRLRLL 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS e 


a 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten. cents. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK 
and opossum hounds. Setters, pointers on trial, 
broken and unbroken. Pets, farm dogs, pups. 
Pigeors. Catalogue 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., at 


ee 

SUSSEX SPANIELS—PUPPIES FROM IM- 
ported stock. Grandsires, both of sire and dam, 
the best of the breed in Britain. Beautiful golden 
liver color. Great bird finders. Unequalled as 
house dogs. Weight, full grown, 35 to 45. pounds, 
Wm. H. Gordon, Plattsburgh, N, Y. 


PUPPIES, PUPPIES, PUPPIES! WE HAVE 
them at a sensible price; best breed and healthy 
stock, National Kennels, 2314 No. Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. One of the largest kennels in 
the East. 


An African Holiday 


A fascinating story of big game hunting 
in Africa. : 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON 


A writer of wide experience and a scientist 
of international reputation, he has grasped 
the salient points and emphasized the im- 
portant features in a way that is bound to 
appeal to every sportsman. 


It is illustrated with over a hundred pho- 
tographs which graphically convey the ex- 
perience of the author and his party on their 
trip from the coast into the interior of 
Africa. 




























Price $2.25 Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM 
223 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
Y% dollar size 58c; Eagle cent and catalog 
Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








or 


27c; 
10c. 





LIVE STOCK 


J gow Se eee 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we_ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 

23 2 ee eee EEE 

CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E, 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


aoe ee 2 eee Ee ee eee 
FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 

hunting rabbits, first-class stock, C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 

ON en 
MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM 








the wild. Pair, $4.00; trio for $5.00. U. S. 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 

100 DECOY DUCKS FOR SALE. BRED 
from domesticated wild Black Ducks, splendid 
callers, $3.00 per pair. K. W. Hudgins, Hamp- 


ton, Va. 


PHEASANTS, RING NECK, FOR SALE— 
From choice stock, hardy birds, $7.00 a pair. 
William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 125th 
St., New York, N. Y. 








FOR] SALE—FERRETS,.. SKU N-KS; 
racoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
covy ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 
Minn. 





FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write Harry Chandler, New London, O., Route 5. 


EITHER 





HANDLED FERRETS, CHEAP. 
color. Clarence Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 








WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
to me at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
important information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge, don’t miss this. Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
plainly. No obligations. Address, Raymond Binga- 
man, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 





ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS. BOOK- 
let free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 








PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, WILD GEESE, 
Ducks, Swans, Free Circular. John Hass, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 








FOX HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS. SEVEN 
out of every ten foxes you go after. A set.that 
rain, snow, ice or rabbits never destroy. Try my 
method. Sample snare, illustrations and instruc- 
tions all for $3.00. A. F. Josco, So. Panpack, Pa. 





FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game, have white or brown, large or 
small; males, $4.00; females, $4.50; pair, $8.00. 
Ship C. O. D. anywhere. J. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. : 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING RABBITS AND 
other game, A-1 stock. Write your want. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 











. GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





SELL—100 GUNS, 22 CAL. TO 8 GAUGE. 
Heavy loaded shells. Firearms list, 10c. Frayseths 
Hardware, Milan, Minn. 





SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES— 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room 
for our new line of Funk arms. Send for list. 
Baker & Kimball, 38B South St., Boston. 





SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER 
Rifles and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing direct with the factory’s sole and only agent 
in America, by doing so you will receive genuine 
new goods of pre-war quality and at pre-war prices. 
You have the Guarantee of J Sauer & Son, 
as well as our own back of every transaction, 
Address The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 
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(Initials and numbers count as a word.) 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


with order. December forms close November Ist. 


“GUNS AND AMMUNITION—(Continued) 


_FOR SALE, A BARGAIN—WINCHESTER 
single shot 25-20 rifle, cartridges, 16-gauge reload- 
ing tools, primers, wads, etc. Write J. O. Evans, 
R. F. D. 1, Winchester, Ky. 


NEW GUNS, FACTORY PACKING 


Ithacas, $35.50; Lefevers, $26.50, 12 20-gauge 
Remington Repeaters, $47.00; Winchester model 
53, 25/20 44/40, $29.50; Remington High-power 


Savage Bolt 250/3000, $46.50. 


Repeaters, $46.50. 
Birdsboro, Penna, 


Edward M. Kerper, 





DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


DECOY MALLARDS, $5 PAIR, ENGLISH 
Callers. $10 pair. Decoy holder, fits around neck, 
25c or $2 dozen postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


$385 WILL BUY ENOUGH TERRELL’S 
Sure-Growing Wild Rice to plant an acre. Ducks 
fly hundreds of miles to get it. Plant before freeze- 
up—Nature’s ‘sowing season, if you want more 
ducks next fall. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
277 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond plants and 
Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds, Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 








LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—100 ACRE FARM ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound joining Back Bay, famous for duck 
and goose shooting—the place where you get 
the game. Write for particulars. Wm, Hann, 
Munden, Va. 


FOR SALE—HUNTING LODGE, FUR- 











nished, painted, good repair, in Ozark Mts, Acre 
level ground, finest hunting, fishing; postoffice, 
store, state road being constructed close. Real 
bargain, write, references given, terms. J. A. 


MacPherson, Peel, Ark. 


FOR SALE—CEDAR ISLAND, APPROXI- 
mately four and one half miles from Crisfield, 
Maryland. Good water and rail transportation. 
Approximately 2,900 acres of marsh land, bounded 
by Pocomoke and Tangier Sounds, In the center 
of the best duck, geese and brant feeding grounds 
in Maryland. Good fishing. Sifford Pearre, c-o 
The Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 








CLUBS 


EIGHT MEN, FORM CLUB, BUY CAMP IN 
Catskills. Excellent hunting and fishing. Private. 
Address Club, c-o Forest and Stream. 


TO SPORTSMEN—IF YOU WANT FISH- 
ing or hunting licenses or lease a lake or hunting 
territory, or sell your rights as lessee of a lake or 
hunting territory, or get incorporated as fishing 
and game club in the free Province of Quebec, 
address yourself to Dr. J. U. De _ Lisle, Game 
Warden, 64 Main St., Hull, P. O., Canada. 











HELP WANTED—MALE 





AGENTS—SELL TWO SHIRTS FOR PRICE 
of one. Walton Duplex shirts are reversible. 
Make $15 to $25 daily. We deliver, collect. Write 
for ‘““Your Opportunity.’’ Walton-Duplex Co., 534 
3rooks Bldg., Chicago. 





AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 


penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 


guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-55. Stand. 


Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE A PRODUCING SALESMAN 
wanting exceptional line with large commission, 
write Dichl, Kane & Diehl Tailoring Company, 
Dept.. R-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. Give references, 


We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518, Hannibal, Mo. 


TAXIDERMY 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING 


solution, tan your own turs, leather and rugs, tans 
in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; also wash- 
able without shrinkage or hardening; tans leather 
like kid, results of twenty years’ experiment, solu- 
tion for 100 square feet of skins and full instruc- . 
tions for use, $2.00, money order. L. D. Milligan, 
Seney, Mich., sole mfgr. 





F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 





ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, FOUR FEET 
long, $7.00; 3 feet, $4.00. Splendid mountain lion 
skins, tanned, good for rugs or wall decorations, 
$16.00. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesmen samples guaranteed like new, 
optically and mechanically; famous Lemaire In- 
stantly Changeable 8-10-12x, $60; Busch 24 power 
56mm lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, $85; 
Megaphos, 20x49mm, $45. Catalog 200 new glasses 
i Du Maurier Company, Dept. C-711, Elmira, 





EXPERIMENTAL CHEMICAL LABORA- 
tory, complete, $11. Chemical formulas 50 cents, 
same filled at lowest market prices. Chemical 
analysis and blood and urine tests $5. H. C. 
Hamilton, 1815 Beach Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


anes BERM UD A eve 


(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days fron. New York 

Sailings Twice Weekly 
~~ > From New York Wed. and Sat. 
> Tickets good on either 
: Steamer, insuring un- 
equalled express _ ser- 
vice, via New Palatial 
Twin-Screw Oil-Burn- 
ing Steamers 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” 
Bers S. S. “Fort St. George’’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda.— 

Especially attractive, located in _ the historie, 

picturesque and quaint part of Bermuda.  Ex- 

cellent cuisine and service. Magnificent tiled 

swimming pool. 










wor 



















West Indies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 
















For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel, or Wesi Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 






READY—NOVEMBER FIRST 


New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog— 
Many New Books and Subjects 
Send for a Copy—It’s Free 


FOREST and STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


It will identify you, 


THE IDEAL DOG FOOD 
KILN DRIED BREAD 


Used by best kennels in the country. Only 
choicest, clean bread used. Will keep: in- 
definitely if stored in a dry place. No better 
dog food at any price. In ton or % ton 
lots only. Write for quotation to 


CHAS. J. EGLER, 625 West 156th Street 























New York, N. Y. 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 


OW I wish I could 
remember all the 
information that I 


he will be sensitive have had offered 
across the loins, his urine will be 3 
high-colored and frequently voided, for any, absorption 
his coat will be harsh and staring, while sitting 


around duck shoot- 
ers’ camps during 
the quiet spells 
when the ducks 


his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. - 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 
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knowledge I would have. What sub- 








ject has not been discussed in the camp 
circle? From religion to bootlegging, 
and their results. From the Japanese 
earthquakes to the oil supply on Signal 
Hill, and how long each will continue. 
From Tom Mix to Will Rogers, and 
who doubles for them in their horse- 
riding scenes. From Tommy Gibbons’ 
foot work to Ponzi’s headwork, and 
which will get you the farthest. 

And sooner or later the conversation 
will drift around to the various re- 
trievers. It was during a discussion of 
this subject that Louis Marat, of Los 
Angeles, arrived on the scene. He lis- 
tened attentively while one of the party 
told of the wonderful performance of 
his retriever in taking about two hours 
time battling the swift current in an 
ice-filled river and finally bringing to 
bag a winged goose. 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of ate 


FOR SA 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 








[Free Dog Rock 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Other tales followed, each more re- 
markable than the last. Taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the conversation, 
Louis offered an example of cunning 
and bird sense. 








<-]-)9 you know my Chesapeakes dog 
Napoleon? Dat es wan vaire fine 
retrieve dog. W’en I know so much 
about duck like Napoleon I am vaire 
smart, I tell you. Now, et es wan Sun- 
day las’ week dat I will drive down to 
Long Beach for some good tam. We 
will swim lilla bit maybee, an’ ’ave 
lunch an’ good tam. An’ Napoleon, 
she will come along, too. My wife don’ 
wan’ heem, but w’en Napoleon will come 
along she jus’ come along dat’s all. 

“Well, I t’ink me everybodee es dere. 
T’ousands people es dere, some en de 
water, some on de shore, an’ every- 
bodee es ’ave good tam. 

“Vaire sudden Napoleon get up 
queeck an’ look out on de water, den 
away she go. She swim away out en 
de ocean. Dere es wan fellow an’ two 
girl out dere an’ dey yell an’ swim an’ 
fave good tam. Napoleon grab that 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


(ieee) FREE? 
Everything You Need for Your Dog 


Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 














In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


It will identify you. 


Retrievers [ Have Met 


Species—Competent 


BY FRANK RORKE 


fellow by hes bath pant an’ start to 
swim to shore. Dat fellow yell an’ fight 
an’ fly hes arm aroun’ but et es no use. 
W’en dey get w’ere de water es not deep 
Napoleon come right along an’ dat fel- 
low mus’ come too. She stop an’ pull 
but Napoleon pull too an’ dey come to 
me. Dat fellow es vaire mad. She tell 
me ef I own dat dogs et mus’ not ’appen 
again. 

“Well, I keep Napoleon wit’ me an’ 
dat fellow go back wit’ hes girl an’ 
everybodee laugh. Vaire soon ,when I 
don’t look at heem, Napoleon fly away 
again. She swim out to dat fellow an’ 
grab heem again by hes bath pant an’ 
swim to shore. Dat fellow pull ’ard 
’an yell, ‘What will I do?’ 


“One of dose University teacher es 
dere an’ she look vaire wise an’ say, 
‘Well, from careful analysisis an’ close 
observing, I would advise da you go 
wit’ de pant.’ 

“So, w’en Napoleon pull ’ard dat fel- 
low look scaire an’ run wit’ Napoleon 
to me again. Des tam she es vaire 
mad again an’ she tells me, ‘Ef des 
’appen again I will kick you into Mex- 
ico.’ 


4 ELL, I don’t live en Mexico, so I 
tink me per’aps I shall better go 
7ome, an’ my wife wan’ go ’ome, too. 
Well, I never couldn’t take Napoleon 
wit’ me hardlee. She wan’ go out en 
de water again for dat fellow. But 
w’en she es en de car I keep heem dere 
wit’ beeg rope, but she cry an’ whine 
an’ cry for wan ’alf mile from here, 
an’ look back to dat water.” 
Here Louie paused. 


“Well, what has that to do with 
ducks?” asked one member, “what has 
that to do with bird sense?” 


“Well,” said Louie, “only las’ nite 
w’en I am down at de Biltmore Hotel 
I see dat fellow, an’ I fin’ out dat hes 
name es ‘Drake.’ ” 
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Some Queer Experiences 
with Reynard 
(Continued from page 678) 


him there, dead. I had had the luck 
to kill him through a two-foot wall of 
snow.” 





M Y uncle used to declare that in spite 

of his extraordinary cleverness, 
reynard would sometimes act with seem- 
ing stupidity, in proof of which he re- | 
lated, among other instances, the fol- 
lowing: 

“T had started to climb over a high 
six-barred gate in a pasture road, as 
I ran to intercept a fox in front of the 
dogs. Just as I threw a leg over the 
- top bar I saw the fox’s head pop into 
sight around a corner the wall, a long 
gunshot distant. He scented me and 
stopped on the instant and tried to lo- 
cate me, while I remained immovable. 
As there was absolutely nothing to ob- 
_ struct his view, I supposed he must soon 
see me, but soon I saw that though look- 
ing in my general direction, he was 
looking too low. He was not accus- 









tomed to seeing humans in so elevated 
a position and was actually looking 
right under me. I was in an awkward 
position to shoot, though fortunately 
(careless though it might be) both ham- 
mers were cocked. I knew that my 
first movement would draw his atten- 
tion, so with a single swift motion I 
threw my gun to shoulder and pulled 
both triggers in quick succession. The 
force of the recoil knocked me sprawl- 
ing to the ground. But I got the fox, 
though he was a full hundred yards 
distant and only his head and shoulders 
visible. It was in the days of the muz- 
zle-loader and in addition to the regular 
charge I used to drop a pistol bullet 
down each barrel. One of these had 
pierced his heart. x 

“It did seem mighty stupid in him to 
stand there with me in plain sight and 
allow me to pop him over. But I guess 
in some cases men act just as foolish,” 
finished my uncle reflectively. 


Mounting vs. Stufhing 


HE day of “upholstered birds and 

animals” and “stuffed” fish is 
rapidly drawing to a close, thanks to 
sportsmen and nature lovers who de- 
mand high artistic standards in their 
mounted trophies. 

Hunters and anglers used to content 
themselves with horrible examples of 
overstuffed deer heads with bulging 
eyes and bulbous necks, badly done fish, 
stiff as boards, and obese pheasants and 
grouse which eternally gave one the 
impression that they were about to 
topple over. 

But the small-town undertaker who, 
through village tradition, is invariably, 
a taxidermist of sorts, is gradually los- 
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A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 






Write for sample and send 
2c stump for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK : 3 NEW JERSEY 


yy DELCREO 
a DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


‘VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


aN 


: CREEK 
HEALTH FOOD * DOGS } 


DOG BISCUIT KIBBLED BISCUIT 
RATION PUPPY MEAL 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us dealers name and 10} to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 
trial package of each product. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


DEPT. 772 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 






















Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AlXC334026 SZ72782 

















Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make splendid dogs afield and ean be 
shown on the bench in keenest competition. 

C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Be sure and see our dogs at the 
Westminister Show 
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CHAMPION GIPSY BOB 


Chesapeake pups from finest old hunting strain now 
ready for sale. ups raised in their natural environ- 
ment on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


Address letters to GALE HARPER, Short 
Hills, N 





Your name and address on the 
collar for 65 cents, Round Collars 
$1.25, other styles 50 cents to 
Leads 60 cents, Couplings 
50 cents, Muzzles $1. THAD 
DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 











| “Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
| Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, ° ° Illinois 















POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog’s 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 











A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Tt will identify you. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


powder 
four 


Put up in tablet or 
Packages, enough for 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa!: means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically—- 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestor 
Conn. 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25 ; 

DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na ’l Bank Bldz., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Foreign, $2.50 





‘BURLINGTON 
HOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $252 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ TO $192 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER$130 
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Lak Vi, 


Airedales, Retrievers, 
Rabbit Hounds, 
Fox Hounds, 
Coon Hounds, 


BIG GAME HOUNDS 


Hunting season is here and it is 
very important to you to use good 
judgment in selecting the right 
place from which to buy your 
hunting dog so as to get real qual- 
ity and prompt service. 


We are the world’s 


breeders and distributors of hunt- 


largest 


ing dogs and we are well equipped 
and organized to furnish you just 
the dog you want on short notice. 


All dogs shipped guaranteed to 
please you in every way or they 
may be returned after sixty days’ 
We will also 
cheerfully refund money on all 
dogs returned within ten days if 


trial for exchange. 


they fail to satisfy you. 


If you want to enjoy the fun 
this season and your finances are 
limited you will probably be in- 
terested in our easy payment plan 
for sportsmen, which makes it pos- 
sible for you to pay one-half the 
amount down on your dog and the 
balance in monthly payments. In 
this manner your dog will help 
pay for himself with the fur he 
catches. 

Send ws your name and address and 

we will mail to you a free copy of 


our latest highly descriptive illus- 
trated dog book and catalog. 


The Qorang Kennels Co. 


BOX 7000 LA RUE, OHIO 
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ing his place to the trained sculptor- 


taxidermist. 

To be efficient in his work, the sculp- 
tor-taxidermist must be a nice combina- 
tion of artist and craftsman. He must 
know nature and wild life, and added 
to this, he must have a good conception 
of animal anatomy and articulation. 
To stimulate to a degree, lifelike ef- 
fects in the mounted trophy he must, 
in addition, be a colorist of ability. 





Our attention has been called to a 
most attractive catalog, issued by 
Jonas Brothers, of Denver, Colorado. 
Because of the highly artistic quality 
of their work, they have established a 
standard by which sportsmen may well 
be guided. The booklet is replete with 
illustrations showing modern methods 
of modeling and manikin building, 
groups with painted backgrounds, big 
game head mounts, rug work and in 
short all that pertains to the taxiderm- 
ist’s art. 


Jonas Brothers have done a great . 


many habitat groups for museums. 
This type of work must be done with 
the most exacting care for it must serve 
as a permanent biological record. Ex- 
amples are shown in the catalog. 

There has been a limited edition of 
the catalog printed and we advise those 
of our readers who are interested to 
send for one. Even if one does not 
contemplate having work done, the 
booklet will give one a good conception 
of the possibilities of modern taxi- 
dermy, 


An Old Nickname Revived 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 


S a subscriber to your valued pub- 

lication, I am very much interested 
to note that you are carrying a column 
headed “Nessmuk’s Camp Fire.” 


A good many years ago, back in the 
’80’s in fact, my father, who was an old 
time gunsmith, lived in the little town 
of Wellsboro, Pa., the county seat of 
Tioga Co., where he kept a sporting 
goods store and gun shop. 

Naturally his store was the gathering 
place of all the old time sportsman and 
many an hour have I sat and listened 
to their tales of hunting and fishing. 

Among the old-timers who frequented 
my father’s place was a little weazened 
old man who was known by all as “Bac- 
chus” Sears, and unless I am greatly 
in error, it was he who corresponded for 
your publication under the nom de 
plume of “Nessmuk,” as his picture 
at the head of your column is very 
much as I remember him. 

F, C. WASHBURN, 


Portland, Ore. 
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Pack your Johnson in 
this suitcase and take 
it with you—any where 


These Johnson Enthusiasts 
Bought Years of Motor Boating Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold 


more Johnson Outboard Motors last year than. ~ 


any other make: its dependable performance has 
definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other 
outboard motors. 


Compare the Johnson’s appearance with that of other 
outboard motors. Instantly you will be impressed by 
its clean-cut look. Then compare its construction— 
and you’ll understand the reasons behind its out- 
standing durability and unusual performance that 
have assured thousands of Johnson owners years of 
motor satisfaction. 


This hitherto unknown durability and dependability 
result directly from the fact that L. J; Johnson, while 
appreciating the soundness of the “outboard” idea, 
saw clearly what was the matter with old style out- 
board motors and applied sound sngincerine. prin- 
ciples to the Johnson Motor. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal steer- 
ing and reversing with automatic tilt and the Johnson 
shock- absorber drive to prevent damagefromsubmer- 
gedobstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; 
the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor 
that givesaperfect firing mixtureatallspeedsand tem- 
peratures; the Johnson Quick-Action Magneto that 





eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
weight; twin cylinder design that does away with 
vibration and consequent damage to a light boat. 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached 
to any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse power and drives a rowboat at from 7 to9 
miles per hour or a canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 
power, flexibility and dependability goes real portability, 
for the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits under a Pullman berth. 


In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, pleasant, certain 
water-transportation within everybody’s reach. It makes 
rowing obsolete for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
and everyone who wants to get the most out of the water. 


Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a free demonstra- 
tion—if you don’t know him write us for FREE CATALOG 
and we will gladly send you his name. 


_ JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


- Eastern Distributor and Expor: 


New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


ohnson | 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 





GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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1 Gi 
for Christmas 


Could you bring more joy to the heart of the sports- 
man than to give him this Christmas a good rod, 


a perfect running reel or an assortment of the 
finest of fishing lines? 












“BRISTOL” 
De Luxe Fly Rod. 
Wound with silk, 
waterproofed, exqui- 
sitely finished; first guide 
and top fitted with finest agate, intermediate guides 
snake; cork handle with patented locking reel 
band Extratip joint with agate 8) feet long, joints 
33 inches long. Weight 7 oz. 
leather. silk lined case 






Of course you will want this gift to be—not 
necessarily expensive — but something he can 
cherish and point to with pride. For this 
reason your choice will be with these three 
leaders—Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek 
and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk 


Fishing Lines. 






Washable glove 
Price $25.00 













Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed 


ree upon request. 






“KINGFISHER” Slickest Casting Line for general 
fishing and bait casting. 


Close braided, strong, 
durable and smooth running. 


No waterproofing. 
50 yards to spool, 2? connected—100 yards in box, 
Color—drab with small red check. Prices per 100 
yards: 16 1b. test. $3,50; 25 Ib. test, $4.25, 










THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
222 Horton Street, 





Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 






Pier: ““MEEK” Reel 
; for light bait casting. 
Pacific Coast Agents. i 
The Phil B Bekeart Co , 717 Mater Stceke: San Francisco, Cal Capacity ‘ 85 yards 
No. 5 Kingfisher 
. Line. Diameter ende 
plate, 1% inch, 
length spool, 15 in., 
LES diameter spool head. 
1% inch. Watch nickel silver, click, balance handle 
forward, screw off oil caps, Price. not jeweled, 
$30.00; jeweled, $36.00 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishin’ Rods 


)\ Kingfisher Silk ies Lines 
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Quail Hunting With Proctor Brown’s Jake 


Shooting Over a Dog Who Has Made Good, Is a Rare Pleasure 


, SK anyone in a certain small 
A town in Indiana who are the best 
hunters in that locality and they 
will tell you without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Scott and Homer. — Both stalwart, 
outdoor men, they have studied care- 
fully the haunts and habits of all kinds 
of game. 

We were attracted to these two men 
during the squirrel season when we 
went to this town to try our 
luck in the fine beech woods 
around there. After a poor 
day’s sport, we looked them 
up and they kindly invited us 
to go with them the next day. 
Not only their very keen eyes 
and alert ears but their wary, 
Indianish way of going noise- 
lessly through the woods with 
sure aim, brings them results. 
The few times we had been out 
after squirrels, we always 
found a comfortable log to sit 
on where, a prey for greedy 
mosquitoes, we remained pa- 
tiently until we heard scamper- 
ing in the treetops or saw a 
little fellow leaping from tree 
to tree or heard one barking. 
No still hunting for these men. .- 
They are always on the move 
and where others pass and see nothing, 
they come out with squirrels. That 
day we enjoyed real sport. 

We could hardly wait until the open- 
ing of the bird season to satisfy our- 
selves that they were just as expert on 
quail as they were on squirrels, for the 
hunting is entirely different. They in- 
vited us to come down and'see for our- 
selves, so we took advantage of our first 
opportunity. 


AR HE morning we arrived, Homer had 

work on hand but promised to meet 
us at noon by the river. Scott had 
with him his two year old setter, Cot- 
ton, a personal dog, I called him, for 
he had been trained by his master and 
they understood each other thoroughly 
and always brought back birds. He 
was a close going dog, a careful hunter, 
slinking up on game with a low body 
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From a painting by Edmund Ost! 


‘champion in a very short time. 
. originally picked for his attractive and 
“earnest field work, he has gone through 


By ANNE WILLIAMS GIBLON 


but he made attractive points and was 
fine on locating crippled and dead 
birds. He had never been out in a field 
with another dog and we were anxious 
to see how it would affect his work. 
Gib and I had with us Proctor 
Brown’s Jake, a liver and white pointer, 
bench show conformation along with 
field trial qualities, full up of speed, 
range and endurance. This hunt was 








Champion Proctor Brown’s Jake 


taken last fall before Proctor Brown’s 
Jake had been shown at any dog show, 
but every reader of dog news no doubt 
followed with interest his many suc- 
cesses this winter which made him a 
He was 


the indoor bench show with flying colors 
and now he will continue his life’s work 
in the great outdoors. When Scott saw 
him cover a lot of territory he said, “I 
don’t care much for them long fielders.” 
He had never hunted over a dog of 
Jake’s style and class and his opinion 
was entirely changed by the end of the 
day, for Jake found many covies for us. 

The two dogs worked in such a dif- 


ferent manner that it was avery artis- . 


tic combination and kept us admiring 
them all the time. Jake, holding a high 
head, dashing and bold, had that pointer 


air about him of “You had better fol- 
low me. I’ll find them.” He was al- 
ways on the move and worked in circles. 
Taking a large, open space in leaps and 
graceful swings, every move stylish and 
snappy, he would work directly towards 
the birdy places, the thickets and the 
woods that edged it. If he came back 
and changed direction, you could be 
satisfied there were no birds there for 
he covered the ground thor- 
oughly and intelligently. He 
saved us a lot of unnecessary 
walking which counts in a long 
day’s hunt. If you could not 
see him in the distance or hear 
the leaves rustling underfoot, 
you could look for him on 


point. He feared no rough go- 
ing and_ ploughed through 
thorn brushes with reckless 


abandon. 

We started to work out a 
large field of rag weed—prom- 
ising territory. If you have 
ever examined the craw of a 
quail you have undoubtedly 
seen one stuffed tight with 
these small, bulletlike seeds. 
There had been a heavy rain 
the day before and the fields 
were soggy and full of puddles. 
A leaden sky made of the horizon a 
purplish veil of haze and a biting wind 
stung our faces. 

“Jake’s going for the woods,” said 
Scott, “and that’s where they’re likely 
to be. They won’t be moving much if 
the sun doesn’t come out.” We fol- 
lowed. Cotton had also disappeared. 
We stopped to listen. The crowing of a 
rooster in the distance with a nearer 
one answering, the baying of a hound, 
the cawing of startled crows, a farmer 
up the road yelling at his team and 
the wind moaning in the bare tree tops! 
When Jake was gone for any length of 
time, Gib always yelled, “Hold ’em, 
Jake!” And so he did now. 


UT Jake appeared coming from the 
far end of the woods. “Gib, that 
dog’s been on point a long time. I think 
he left those birds when you called him. 
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Leave him alone and he may take us to 
them.” Scott was showing more inter- 
est in the ‘long fielder.’ Cotton had 
also come back and the two dogs went 
towards the far end of the woods. Just 
at the edge and close to the road, Jake 
pointed. We could feel his intensity. 
Every hair on him seemed electrified. 
“T told you so!” Scott’s face beamed 
with excitement. Cotton was slinking 
up on Jake a few inches ata time. He 
seemed envious and wanted to get in 
front. Even if he had never worked 
with another dog, he really had no in- 
tention of going in, which was shown 
when he stopped almost nose-even with 
Jake and held. It made a beautiful, 
Osthaus-like picture in nature’s own 
frame—each dog in his characteristic 
pose, full of individuality. We flushed 
the birds and as a good sized covey rose, 
Scott brought down two—one hard shot 
through the branches which made him 
swing his gun quickly at right angle, 
while Gib picked off a straightaway. 
We noted the general direction the scat- 
tered birds flew but we never ran across 
another one of them possibly because 
of the high wind which made scenting: 
conditions on singles poor. It made us 
more deliberate in aiming when we did 
get up birds, for we felt we might not 
have another chance at them. 


E walked a piece up the puddly, 

wheel tracked road when Gib 
stopped suddenly and pointed with his 
gun to the dried grasses along a fence. 
A whole covey was there feeding un- 
awares of our presence. Jake got nose 
of them and slowly creeping up, pointed 
with one front paw held up from the 
ground. We flushed the birds and as 
the shooting was in the open, we all 
had fine shots and brought down sev- 
eral. The birds flew back into the 
woods. Scott cleared the fence with a 
bound, the dogs following. 
only crippled his bird and he was just 
getting ready to go into the woods to 
look for it when a farmer yelled at him 


Gib had | 


A roadside point—quick work is needed here 


from up the road and started towards 
us. 

“Don’t allow no hunting, young man.” 

“T’ve got a bird down in there. Can 
I go look for it?” 

“Sure,” said the farmer. 


Cotton found the wounded bird for 

Gib, who in the meantime had in- 
formed Scott of the farmer’s wishes 
and calling the dogs, who did not want 
to leave, we made our way out to the 
road where the farmer stood chewing 
on a straw. 

“T take keer them birds myself in the 
winter and some of them even come and 
eat with my chickens. I ain’t got so 
many as I usta have,” the farmer said 
as he started walking back up the road. 

“Maybe,” said Scott, “that’s because 
they haven’t been shot into lately. 
They inbreed and die off and those that 
become accustomed to eating with the 
chickens will lose their wariness and 
be an easy prey for hawks!” But the 
farmer continued to walk on, shaking 
his head unbelievingly. 

We were in posted country. Signs 
were everywhere. Not the rough hand- 
made, uneven scrawled sort marked 
in crude letters 
and cruder En- 
glish on a_ piece 
wood and _ which 
seem to fit in 
naturally with the 
rest of the scenery, 
but these were star- 
tling, bold black 
printed ones on the 
order of those got- 
ten out by the Health Department to 
tack on houses where they have a con- 
tagious disease. We found out later, 
these could be bought for ten cents a 
piece at the newspaper office and the 
farmers around there had surely been 
to town shopping. We stopped long 
enough in front of one of these formid- 
able looking signs to try to explain to 
Jake, who seemed to want to do some 





investigating, why he could not jump 
over the fence. 


E met Homer at noon. He re- 
ported having seen eight ducks in 
flight on the river but they were not 
in gun range. A white sun was try- 
ing to break through the grey sky and 
the wind had died down. We stopped 
to rest and while eating consider what 
would be the best country to choose 
for our afternoon’s shooting. The 
dogs, after having gone thru with 
a tough morning’s work, were rest- 
ing. Jake’s muzzle was so _ criss- 
crossed with briar scratches that it 
looked like a railroad map and his 
underthighs were blood red from the 
rough going. Cotton was full of burrs 
which he tore off along with chunks of 
hair, leaving bloody, tender spots, for 
it was the first of the season and his 
feathers were still heavy. The dogs’ 
eyes were inflamed and watery. We 
examined them and found bits of spear 
grass and seeds which we carefully took 
out using their long ears for wipers. 
“Let’s make for those hills yonder,” 
said Homer. “Looks birdy in_ be- 
tween here and there.” We had not 
gone far across the 
bottoms whenI saw 
the tall grasses 
wave and caught a 
glimpse of some- 
thing jump which 
I at first believed’ 
to be one of the 
dogs but when I 
saw Homer raise 
his gun and shoot, 
I changed my _ mind. “Say, ~ did 
you see him? A fine, red fox! I 
bowled him over but my load wasn’t 
heavy enough—just tickled him.” Al- 
though we spent considerable time hunt- 
ing for him, he was too wise for us. 
It was mostly a day of woods shoot- 
ing and the shots were all hard, for a 
quail among trees shows his dexterity 
and keen instinct of protection by art- 
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ful dodging, leaving in place of an ex- 
pected dead bird, merely the scarred 
trunk of a tree to show you had his 
general direction. We found Jake again 
on point inside the: woods facing a 
brush pile. The usual bombardment 
followed and several fell but Scott 
must have had an old shell in his gun 
for the report sounded more like 
a firecracker and 
his bird flew on 
with the loss of a 
few feathers. Cot- 


ton flashed into 
point on a single 
and this time 


Scott had it down 
almost as soon as 
I saw it rise. 
Birds were scat- 
tered all through 
the woods and 
even Jake slowed 
down and hunted 
closer. Another 
point, the dogs 
full of intensity! 
The muscles quiv- 
ered on Jake’s 
tense sides and 
his jaws twitched. 
Homer went in, 
but there was no 
whirr of a rising 
covey. “Well, 
they fooled us 
that time.” He 
stepped only a 
few feet on and 
the birds rose, 
nearly scaring the 
life out of him as 
he was taken com- 
pletely off guard. 
We managed to 
bring down a 
couple. ‘“Darned 
of those dogs 
haven’t got more 
sense than we 
have. They sure 
winded them a 
long ways off,” 
laughed Gib as 
he stooped to take 
his dead bird 
from _ Cotton’s 
mouth. 

It was pretty 
country we were 
in with hills all about us and Scott re- 
marked as he eyed the landscape, “I 
like to hunt hilly country. It always 
keeps a fellow guessing what is be- 
yond and relieves the monotony. Sort 
of soothes and rests the eyes to range 
up and down a sky line. I wouldn’t 
trade the prairies for our hills.” From 
a high spot we watched the dogs work- 
ing out the bottom land below, Cotton 
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trailing as if he smelt birds while Jake 
with bold strides and merry tail was 
making for the thicket. As Jake did 
not appear again, we hurried over to 
investigate. We found him staunch, a 
few feet inside the thicket. Scott made 
a beautiful double. Homer and Gib 


got theirs but for the second shot they 
both unfortunately picked the same bird 





e 


The writer has had a busy day with the birds 


which fell pretty badly torn up. We 
got up eleven covies before the end of 
the day and had near our limit. 

Turning to Scott I asked, “Why don’t 
you miss one once in awhile to encour- 
age me?” 

“Well,” he answered as he stooped to 
pat Jake’s head, “I admire Jake’s work 
too much to dissappoint him. I see he 
is the sort of dog that loves to find and 


naturally he expects you to get them.” 

Jake wagged his tail then jumped up 
and put both feet on Scott’s chest and 
there was an expression in his eyes as 
if he understood. 

“We’re going home now Jake,” I 
said. I realized he must be tired. But 
even on the way in, I knew Jake would 
still hunt, for his enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. 

Quail shooting 
is a sport that 
combines the 
pleasures of vig- 
orous tramping, 
at a time of year 
when the uplands 
are in their 
brightest array, 
with the joy of 
watching the dogs 
work, and the 
keen thrills asso- 
ciated with wing 
shooting. But a 
prime requisite to 
really good sport 
is, of course, an 
abundant supply 
of birds. Here is 
where conserva- 
tion enters; con- 
servation of the 
birds by temper- 
ate shooting as 
against the de- 
struction of whole 
covies; conserva- 
tion of cover and 
feeding places so - 
that large covies 
may be encour- 
aged; and_ last, 
but equally im- 
portant, that in- 
direct form of 
conservation 
which consists in 
the destruction of 
predatory ani- 
mals and birds. 

It is an obvious 
truth  (unfor- 
tunately, not ap- 
preciated by ill- 
informed individ- 
uals) that the 
sportsman is the 
quail’s best 
friend. Given an 
absolute closed season for a period of 
years, quail will decrease greatly in 
numbers or disappear altogether from 
a locality. As stated before, covies not 
scattered by moderate shooting will in- 
breed to such an extent that the strain 
becomes weakened. In this condition, 
the birds are easy prey to hawks, foxes 
and other vermin, the control of which 
is at all times a necessity, 





A trapped coyote 


HE main departure from the 
‘li plans outlined under the heading 

of mountain outfits arises from 
the transportation problem. Where the 
mountain trapper is compelled to walk 
almost entirely (save for a few in- 
stances where horses may be used), the 
plains trapper cranks up his flivver 
and rides like a king. 

In choosing a car for trapping pur- 
poses, a man should let his pocketbook 
be the chief guide, although a practical 
knowledge of automobiles will come in 
mighty handy when it comes to select- 
ing a used car. Most trappers will not 
care to put more than two or three 
hundred dollars into the transportation 
side of the game so we will assume that 
a light car is to be chosen. The par- 
ticular make of the auto selected is not 
so important as the peculiar condition 
of the machine. By that I mean a 
broken-down Packard isn’t as practical 
for our purpose as a carefully rebuilt 
Ford! If you don’t know an automo- 
bile from a washing-machine get a 
friend who does, to help pick one from 
the thousands on the used car market. 

You will want a good auto tent; one 
that can be left standing without the 
car to lean on. And you will need a 
good stove and some pipe for heating 
it, also a gas stove for use on the trail 
in places where it is not practical to 
build an open fire. Because you can 
move your complete outfit in the car, it 
is not necessary to carry more than one 
camp’s supply of blankets, cooking 
utensils and the like. 


HEREIN lies the practical demon- 

stration of the saving in auto trap- 
ping as compared to wilderness trap- 
ping. Often, through a previous sur- 
vey of the territory, the plains trapper 
will be able to locate abandoned shan- 
ties or cabins where he can put up in 
severe weather, thus avoiding the bleak 
tenting life. 


The auto trapper must know enough 
of the game (or he will mighty soon 
learn) to pack axe and cross-cut saw 
with him, shovel and tire chains, for it’s 
all in the day’s march to get stalled on 
an icy hill or stuck in snow and mud. 
One month’s experience in this most in- 
teresting of out-door 
sports will teach the 
tyro more than I could 
hope to with the limited 
space at hand. 


Modern Trapping 


Methods 


Outfitting, Continued 
Part 4 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


custom for trappers to have their outfit 
freighted to some water route and if 
the particular river be at all navigable, 
it is embarked upon and in the course of 
time the trapper lands fairly close to 
his chosen location for the winter. Of 
course these northern streams and 
lakes soon freeze over, 
but their usefulness as 
routes for traplines 
does not cease to exist 
by any means. Under 




















favorable conditions a 








At first thought it 




















may not seem justifia- 
ble to lay out a couple 
of hundreds in cold 
cash for a single item 
on the trapper’s outfit 
but the cost of a car is 
nothing in comparison 
to the opportunity it 
creates for money-mak- 
ing. The writer invest- 
ed considerably over a 
thousand dollars in a 
six-cylinder motor car 
to be used in our out-door work and 
we have never been sorry for this act. 
As I hinted previously, if YOU can 
trap coyotes in this western country, 
the expense of owning and maintaining 
a car is nothing. to be alarmed at. 


CONCERNING lake and stream trap- 
ping, a sixteen foot canoe will carry 
several hundred pounds of trapper and 
equipment IF loaded right, but for the 
amateur we recommend a flat-bottomed 
boat—it is safer. Experienced river- 
men can shoot mighty rough-looking 
waters in a canoe but such adventuring 
is not for the greenhorn. An outboard 
motor is inexpensive and where one 
does not have to do a great amount of 
back-packing (getting supplies to the 
stream or lake to be trapped) it is a 
good rig. 
Water travel is the cheapest in this 
world. In the north country it is a 





trapper can use _ ice 
skates for a time in 
late fall, but ordinarily 
the snow comes almost 
with the first heavy 
frosts, covering the ice 
as soon as it is formed. 
However, most  trap- 
pers are accustomed to 
the use of skiis, and 
the smooth surfaces of 
lakes and streams are 
ideal for such work. 
The woods which generally fringe the 
shores of lakes and rivers provide good 
trapping grounds. In a sense most 
streams might be called “road beds” to 
aid in carrying on the great fur traffic 
of the northland. Such rivers as the 
Athabasca, Peace, Findlay, Slave and 
Mackenzie, all belong to a system that 
has carried more men connected with 
the fur game than any other similar 
water route in the world. 


Outfitting for marsh trapping in- 
cludes such equipment as a boat (or 
canoe) wading boots, a hundred or 
more muskrat traps, stretchers (pref- 
erably steel), in addition to the general 
line of paraphenalia. 


REAL good location for marsh 
trapping calls for a great amount 
of hard work. The trapper makes the 
rounds usually twice a day, morning 
and evening, and if he gets a dozen or 
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so ’rats each trip he will surely have his 
hands full. In some instances a small 
houseboat might be practical for this 
job; a lot depending on the amount of 
territory to be covered. 

When I was a youngster every bit 
of literature that had anything to do 
with north country trapping was read 
greedily. Like a lot of misinformed 
men I got the notion in my giddy young 
head that real wilderness trappers 
didn’t bother with such things as grub- 
stakes. With a single blanket, an axe, 
a rifle, fry pan, a few steel traps and 
a small sack of salt, they sallied forth 
to live off the land. When they got 
hungry (according to the way I had 
things doped out) they shot a rabbit or 
grouse and proceeded to cook the game 
on the spot. Sounds romantic? Well, 
I’d smile! Fact is, we tried it and got 
so flour hungry the first week we ate 
the stuff raw with a spoon the first time 
we got back to it. Boys, you can get 
along with a few traps, any old rifle 
will do in a pinch, you can sleep with 
your clothes on to save a blanket or so, 
BUT you can’t trap without a grub- 
stake! 


T’S a hard matter to choose most 

anything for the other fellow and 
especially is it difficult to know just 
what is required to satisfy your fellow- 
man’s appetite. But we will follow a 
commen-sense law in this matter, list- 
ing the most essential foodstuffs and 


our trapper friend can add or detract 
as he sees fit. 

We have figured this list out on the 
basis of a season’s grubstake for one 
man, and by “season,’’ we mean at least 
eight months. 


alte Seer cea ars eae, ane 25 lbs 
Peppers .20 0s tee. 3s oo eee ¥% |b 
HOUT ee ol cee 200 lbs 
Bakingspawoer. oo sc Pcs dete 10 Ibs 
Vedsrenkecern cus. cues 10 pkgs 
ar darren is. utd 30 lbs 
Beans eercbe ee .iee se roeee 40 lbs 
Butterterrmreietc . Sots ok reek 40 lbs. 
Baling wedaaiey 2604. we ota 4 lbs. 
LAINS MRM hee he se a a TN Ce 20 lbs 
MuUstanditement. aes .'o0- sca ctocbtake 2 tins 
Coflee Mewmemrretec ch techs 30.0 ee 15 lbs 
COCO RMN et. cre + Gi. cane 10 lbs. 
AWE cs oie. uc cla Ree eee ce eee 5 lbs. 
Milke(eondensed)) $s... 00.0% 1 case 
Salt pork (or bacon) ....... 40 lbs. 
Gornestarchee dy... eee 5 lbs. 
RA DIOCAMEEIeronter soe ts co merew 5 lbs. 
SOAD MULANG ye etcc oss Slee 5 bars 
Soapacaundary) © 2.0... 08 ue 10 bars 
Candlesmeentcie. 2 0he's Sale ae eS 10 doz 
IPOts Danleverewrk:® scr <1. sens gate 15 lbs 
Rice ks . ke a 10 lbs 
Raisinsweeeents os oo Mrmr els 20 lbs 
DTICdmeEULLS Ret: as ae: bl 40 lbs 
Sila Hee yei ee. setae ea ee 40 lbs 
Oatineseeeries ce... Ssulekisan® 20 lbs 
WOGNMe ale ee ke Siallble dave 20 lbs 
SV LUPSMe ste Jutolltetienas-s 10 Ibs 


The above list has been selected with a 
view to supplying the average need but 
a man should study his personal tastes 
before making up such a vital thing as 
a grubstake. For instance some men 
eat twice as much bread as others; if 
you’re a hearty bread eater remember 
that the staff of life is made of flour! 


SOME men don’t like beans, others 

can almost live on ’em. Beans are 
handy to pack and have lots of food 
value. To the uninitiated, 40 lbs seems 
a lot of butter. It is, at present prices 
and personally we could do with half 
that amount. But don’t stint yourself 
and be sorry for it afterward. One 
thing you will discover—food that you 
might ordinarily disdain eating will 
taste mighty good on the trapline. 
Some of the substitutes for butter, such 
as nut margarines and vegetable prod- 
ucts, do very well if one isn’t too 
squeamish and have the advantage in 
that they cost less. 


If a man does a lot of frying 30 lbs. 
of lard isn’t a bit too much. A fellow 
should keep a tab on his food supply 
right from the start and if certain 
thing's seem to be disappearing too fast, 
cut down on them and use something 
else for a while. There is a real sci- 
ence to the correct handling of a grub- 
stake, as any trapper who knows what 
it is to go hungry can testify. It is 
absolutely a shame to waste food but 
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The prize of the trapline—a silver fox 


it’s better to have it to waste toward 
the end of the season than to starve 
about that time. 

Naturally the trapper cannot afford 
to take expensive foods but he can man- 
age to include a few delicacies which, 
if apportioned throughout the season, 
are surely appreciated. Take the mat- 
ter of tinned jams for instance: this 
sort of stuff is not affected by freezing 
and therefore to be recommended. Sup- 
pose (as in our list) the trapper has 
allowed room for 20 lbs. of jams. 


OW, if he likes that sort of stuff 

pretty well, he could clean up on 
‘that amount during the first two 
months, going without any sort of de- 
sert for the remainder of the trapping 
season. But how much better to have 
a little now and again, as a treat. The 
great drawback, as we have experi- 
enced it, in taking canned goods on a 
trapping expedition, is that one will 
always find some excuse to open a can 
when “in a hurry.” As a result it dis- 
appears pronto and in a comparatively 
short time “beans,” is the only desert 
one has left. 

One won’t feel the need of relishes 
for whetting the appetite, but some- 
thing of the sort is surely appreciated 
once in a while. If you like mustard 
it is nice with meat now and again. 
We mention mustard on our list in the 
unprepared form principally because 
the powder is easy to carry and a little 
goes a long ways. The question of 
transportation must be in mind while 
selecting a grubstake, otherwise one 
might throw in a case or two of eggs. 
Bottled relishes in any quantity must 
be taboo because of the packing prob- 
lem and the additional danger of freez- 
ing with the first cold snap. 

We have given a proportionally large 
amount of coffee in our list of drinks 
and, of course, this must be arranged 
to suit the individual taste. We have 
always found the need of something 
stimulating in cold climates and coffee 
answers our own purpose pretty well. 
Cocoa is also an excellent stimulant 
and nothing tastes better over an open 
fire in the dead of winter when the 
trees are popping with the frost all 
around you. 


EA is the trapper’s stand-by and his 

pack is never complete unless there 
is enough of it to make several “bilings.” 
There is quite an art to melting snow 
and heating it, over the campfire, to 
the proper temperature for making 
good tea. Snow water generally tastes 
of leaves, needles or wood and only 
care and practice can accomplish what 
we allude to. 


Many trappers don’t bother with 
milk, figuring it is too much of a lux- 


ury. There are just two kinds of 
canned milks which are of use to the 
trapper; condensed and powdered. The 
evaporated kinds will freeze and be- 
cause of that can only be used in -sum- 
mer, early fall and late spring. Con- 
densed milks have enough sugar in their 
composition to keep the frost from 
bothering and the additional value of 
the sweetness helps out. The pow- 


dered form is made into milk merely 


by adding water of a proper amount. 
It is really the most convenient for the 
trapline, though some don’t like it’s 
flavor, or rather its lack of flavor! 

In the north country trappers live 
largely on meat, that is, on the game, 
but personally we like to have a mod- 
erate supply of salt pork in our grub- 
stake. A little goes a long way and 
for cooking with beans is excellent. A 
small slice of bacon or salt pork will 
add a tasty flavor to the mulligan. And 
right here is a good time to remark on 
the advisability of smoking moose, deer 
or bear meat in the fall. Cut the meat 
off the bones, lay the strips on the flesh 
side of the hide as it lays spread out 
on the ground, work in a quantity of 
salt, let alone for a few hours and then 
hang the strips over a slow fire of birch- 
wood, until they are well dried on the 
surface. Meat prepared this way makes 
a change from the diet of fresh meat 
later on and does very well in leu of 
salt pork. The idea, as I have remarked 
previously, is to so arrange your plan 
of living as to have a variety of food 
at all times, not merely at the start of 
the season. 


ORN starch makes a sort of filling 

which, mixed with most any kind 
of dried fruit, results in a first-class 
pudding. A little desert now and again 
is appreciated, even by a rough and 
ready trapper. Tapioca, especially of 
the “minute” variety, is ideal for use 


‘on the trapline, and even if a person 


has it but a dozen times during the en- 
tire trapping season it is well worth the 
trouble. Variety is the spice of life. 


We have mentioned soap in our list 
of foodstuffs but don’t take this as an 
indication of hard luck—a bird of ill 
omen! We sincerely hope you won’t 
get to a point where you have to eat 
soap! But cleanliness is just as essen- 
tial on a trapline as anywhere. Keep 
your cooking utensils clean and even if 
you can’t keep track of the time you 
should be able to tell when washday 
comes ’round. 


We have also mentioned candles as 
some sort of light is very necessary. I 
spent one winter in the wilds when we 
had no light except pitch-pine splinters 
and the cabin would get so smoky we 
had to leave the door open. Not pleas- 
ant, either, in mid-winter! 


It is well-nigh impossible to carry 
vegetables into the wilds, not only be- 
cause of their bulkiness, for in addition 
it is hard to make a place suitable for 
storing them. In consequence the trap- 
per must depend on whatever substi- 
tutes he can manage with. Pot barley 
is excellent in making soups or “mulli- 
gan,” as the trapper says. Rice is also 
a stand-by. Oatmeal and cornmeal will 
help to regulate the diet and, in a meas- 
ure, take the place of vegetables. 


RAISINS are highly nutritious and a 

pound of them goes a long ways. Of 
the dried fruits prunes and apples are 
used considerably, in fact they make a 
good combination when stewed together. 
Figs are excellent and being moderately 
laxative are surely worth while. Trap- 
pers go heavy on hotcakes usually and 
most people like syrups with such food. 
Of course one can make syrup by boil- 
ing sugar and a delicious maple-like 
quality can be obtained with a flavor 
prepared for the purpose. If one likes 
corn syrup it is cheaper often than 
sugar. 


Bread has rightly been classed the 
staff of life and in a pinch the regular 
dyed-in-the-wool trapper could live for 
a long time on flour and meat. Every 
tyro should know how to make bread. 
The ordinary ‘method of making what 
we call “bannock” is as follows. For 
filling an ordinary pan, eight by ten 
inches: 14% pints (3 cups) flour, 1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, lump of grease half 
the size of an egg, and enough water 
(about % pint) to mix into a stiff 
dough. Mix flour, baking powder and 
salt thoroughly, work in the grease with 
the hands, add water and mix all well. 
Spread evenly in warm floured or 
greased pan and bake in a fairly hot 
oven. Most of the camp stoves are apt 
to heat too quickly and you will have to 
practice in order to know your own 
stove. If you want biscuits, spread the 
dough out on a board and cut with an 
empty baking powder can. On the trail 
one doesn’t bother with a pan. Roll 
down the sides of the flour sack, hol- 
low out and mix your ingredients, be- 
ing careful'to work up all the moisture, 
and fry in a pan before the open fire. 
If the bannock shows signs of scorching 
turn it. This requires patience for if 
you don’t take a little time the outside 
will be done and nothing but raw dough 
within. No one but a hungry trapper 
can appreciate a hot, well-done bannock. 


VER watch an experienced woods- 
man flip pancakes in a smoky-bot- 
tomed fry pan, over a bed of coals in 
the trapper’s country? It’s an educa- 
tion, and a treat to help devour the 
(Continued on page 752) 
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Hibernation 


A Remarkable Natural 
Phenomenon 


By 
GEORGE W. HARVEY 


ap the naturalist every thing in 


nature is of interest, but in this 

great realm are certain mys- 
teries or phenomena that are enigmatic 
or wholly unexplainable to the most 
erudite biologist and among these zoo- 
logical puzzles is hibernation, that 
condition of lethargy in’ which the 
functions of the body are mostly sus- 
pended for weeks and months at a time. 

How a warm-blooded animal used to 
the most stirring activites for eight or 
nine months of the year, like the bear, 
the marmot and the prairie dog, can 
retire to a den, and from an ordinary 
sleep, which it is at first, pass into a 
condition of torpor in which all the or- 
gans that have to do with digestion, 
assimilation, waste and excretion, ex- 
cept the lungs, suspend their functions 
and remain absolutely quiescent for a 
period of several months, is so far a 
sealed book to. science. 

In man and, all non-hibernating ani- 
mals the action of the body functions 
are continuous whether sleeping or 
waking. In fact the building and 
waste of tissue is more perfect during 
sleep than when active. The stomach 
digests the supper that we eat before 
retiring, the kidneys extract the neces- 
sary waste material from the blood; the 
villi of the intestines absorb pabulum 
for the nourishment of the body, and 
a general renovation and upbuilding of 
the individual goes on, but in the hiber- 
nating animal the functions of diges- 
tion, waste and repair are suspended 
until he awakens in the spring. 


BEAR, if sufficiently fat, begins to 

fast some weeks before he retires 
to winter quarters. I have killed a 
number of them three and four weeks 
before the hibernating time with their 
stomachs and_ intestines absolutely 
empty, and yet the food that they 
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loved was abundant all about them. 
On the other hand, a bear that for 
some reason, as lack of food, disease or 
old age and poor or broken teeth, will 
eat up to the very day of denning, and 
that last meal will be found still in his 
stomach when he revives from his win- 
ter’s sleep the next March or April, as 
the spring happens to be early or late. 

I remember one old fellow that I 
killed in his den the last of March. He 
was what we called a cinnamon in that 
locality, that is he was yellow instead 
of brown. He was a very large male 
but poor and mangy. There was no 
gloss to his fur: His claws were broken 
and splintered into ragged stubs, and 
his teeth worn to the gums with some 
of them missing and others broken. 
His body was covered with great scars 
evidently the result of combat with one 
or more rivals whose teeth and claws 


had certainly done execution on his hide. 


’T was plain to be seen that this bear 
had had a struggle for existence before 
holing up for the winter, and when I 
opened him the last meal that he had 
eaten, perhaps the very day that he 
denned, was still in the stomach. 


I’ was made up of acorns, sugar pine 
nuts and berries, both service and 
elder. The intestines contained many 
worms and some fecal matter, while 
the bladder was comparatively empty. 

Out of the twenty-six bears that we 
killed that fall and winter this was the 
only one that had a full stomach after 
he had retired for the winter. A few 
had partial meals in their stomachs, 
but those in the pink of condition were 
without food in their stomachs, fecal 
matter in their intestines or urine in 
their bladders. 

When a bear retires to his den for 
the winter he is covered with a layer 
of fat varying from two to six inches 





A hibernating animal, the woodchuck 





in thickness. This is laid over the body 
beneath the skin like a garment and 
can be peeled off in one mass as I have 
done many times, leaving the carcass 
devoid of fat on the outside. 


HE body of a bear after the fat is 

removed is plump and full fleshed 
if killed in the late fall or early winter, 
soon after the beginning of hiberna- 
ton, but one killed after some months 
in the den will show one or two more 
inches of fat and that much less lean 
flesh, and the lean portion will be with- 
out tone, lax and flabby. The carcass 
stripped of its fat will be noticeably 
smaller than that of a bear of similar 
proportions killed in the fall or early 
winter. 

That there is a continual process of 
fatty degeneration going on in the 
hibernating animal while his winter 
sleep endures I am sure, and this 
change from the proteid or nitrogenous 
to adipose or carbonaceous tissue is a 
physiological transmutation of these 
elements. Nitrogen somehow becomes 
carbon in the bear’s economy while he 
is torpid, and this change of one kind 
of tissue into another has been proven 
in non-hibernating animals, as set forth 
in the widely celebrated experiments of 
Pettinkoffer and Voit. 


AKING these experiments as a 

basis I venture the opinion that in 
the formation of fat from the muscular 
or proteid tissue of the bear during 
hibernation lays the secret of his 
lethargy and months of torpor. Any 
one who has ever observed a bear in 
the midst of his period of hibernation 
for any considerable time as I have, 
must have noted the similarity of his 
stupor to that of a man completely 
under the influence of alcoholic liquor. 

(Continued on page 748) 





Where a strong back is a useful adjunct 


Thru Quebec Wilds 


By J. W. EVANS 


HERE is a small lake east of 

Smooth Water Lake with some 

beautiful red trout in it. They 
are the same shape as a speckled trout, 
have the same colored fins and the same 
head and body, but instead of being 
speckled, they are red in color, and the 
dorsal fin is more pointed. I caught 
ten in about an hour, and we had them 
for breakfast and lunch. The flesh is 
the same dark pink as the brook trout, 
and they put up just as good a fight. 

We have been paddling and portag- 
ing for the last two days, and catching 
brook trout at the foot of almost every 
rapid, keeping the camp supplied with 
fish. At noon to-day we got ten big bull 
frogs, and found some ripe blue berries. 
We had brook trout for breakfast, 
frogs’ legs and blueberries for lunch, 
and brook trout for supper. The trout 
all weigh from one to two pounds. We 
stopped at the foot of a rapid where a 
small creek entered the river, and 
caught six one and a half pound trout, 
with a small spinner. They appeared 
to be very hungry, and would dart up 
to the side of the canoe and leap out 
of the water after the line when I was 
reeling in for a fresh cast. 

We are now in Florence River, hav- 
ing portaged from the Montreal River 
to the head waters of Crooked Creek, 
and entered it at the foot of a little 
fall, four inches wide and about two 
feet of a drop. There was not enough 
water to float the canoes, so we waded 
down beside them, but going a little 


further down we found deeper water. 
After paddling through overhanging 
alders and making innumerable sharp 
turns, doubling back and twisting and 
turning, it was not hard to see why 
they named it Crooked Creek. In places 
the water was very swift, and we had 
often to get out and ease the canoe 
between rocks and boulders. Finally 
we reached a stretch of still water, and 
the guide remarked that there would 
be a beaver dam ahead. We soon came 
to it—a new dam with fresh leaves on 
the twigs, and four feet of water above 
the dam, but only a little trickle be- 
low. We had to break open the dam, 
cutting a large opening in the center, 
and when there was a good rush of 
water, we got into the canoes and away 
we went on the freshet. 


HE beaver dams are very skillfully 
made, with a bank of sand on the 
upstream side running at a slope of 
one and a half to one, from the top of 
the dam back upstream, in this case 
fully five feet. There were heavy stones 
placed along the top. We came upon 
another large dam during the journey; 
which also had to be cut, but they are 
great little emergency engineers, and 
can repair such a break in one night. 
The scenery has changed now, and 
we go through rocky gorges with rapids 
every mile or so. In places one would 
think the banks had been rip-rapped up 
by hand and made into a canal. All 
the small stones are piled up along the 
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Conclusion 


bank on one side, making a perfectly 
level bank, while the larger irregular 
fragments are piled up on the other 
bank in the same manner. We passed 
three of these places to-day, and I took 
a snap of one of them. 


E saw a baby loon in an enlarge- 

ment of the river and it swam 
ahead of us, coming up for air every few 
minutes, and finally I reached out and 
picked it up. It lay quiet in the bow of 
the canoe, and when we reached the 
portage we took snaps of each other 
holding it, together with a string of 
trout. It was not the least afraid, and 
kept looking up into our faces, and 
upon looking at it closely it gave a peck 
at my nose, though I am thankful to 
say it missed. We let it go and it swam 
off towards the center of the river, prob- 
ably to find its anxious parents, of 
which we had seen no sign It could not 
have been more than a week old. 

The black flies are getting fewer and 
fewer as we travel south, and the sea- 
son closes, but there are still plenty of 
mosquitoes. 

We travelled twenty-five miles to-day, 
and are at the end of Diamond Lake. 
It rained a good deal, and there was a 
gale on Lady Evelyn Lake, but we 
hugged the shore and took advantage 
of the islands, and got through O. K., 
although we had to land twice to empty 
the water from the canoes. 

We paddled from the dam to Bear 
Island in the pouring rain, and against 
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a gale. At one 
time it looked as 
if we would have to 
pick our things 
from the _ bottom, 
as the head seas 
were very heavy, 
and it was only by 
hugging the shore 
within two and 
three feet, and 
keeping in the 
choppy breakers 
that we came 
through. We took 
the steamer from 
Bear Island, and it 
is still raining 
hard. I am now at 
the hotel at Tema- 
gami. 

To-day we start- 
ed on a trip to 
Shelburne and 
Acadia Townships, 
paddled all day in 
the rain, and 
ianded at an old Indian shack, where 
we were glad to take refuge and build 
a fire in the stove. 


APPARENTLY the place had not 

been lived in for two years. The 
inside reminded me of Huck Finn’s de- 
scription of the Cabin in the old boat 
floating down the Mississippi. There 
was an old box stove with holes in the 
top, very rusty but working O. K., three 
old trunks full of something so heavy 
that we could scarcely lift them, and 
covered with a litter of moth-eaten 
blankets and old canvas, three pairs of 
broken snow shoes, two old rusty 
muzzle loading shot guns, and a rusty 
rifle, a mink skin, moth eaten, an er- 
mine skin in same condition, a collec- 
tion of old pots and pans, some weeds 
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Portages are frequent in the north country 


(medicine the guides called them) hung 
from racks from the ceiling to dry, 
two bunks with frowsy old mattresses 
eaten by mice and rats, some old faded 
pictures on the walls—(‘“holy pictures” 
the guide informed me)—one of a priest 
kneeling beside an altar and one of 
Christ in St. Joseph’s arms, another of 
the same, but an old stained engraving, 
an old chest with a lot of women’s hats 
and old clothing hung over it. 


While we were loking at the trunks 
and thinking what a fine hiding place 
for a bootlegger’s stock they would be, 
a big snake glided up to the old bedding. 
Upon: removing the bedding I discov- 
ered two large snakes curled up in a 
nest and one tiny live rat, so young that 
its eyes were not yet open, with them. 
I promptly killed the snakes and one of 
them had five peculiar 
looking lumps along its 


neck, upon investigation 
they turned out to be 
young rats. We had ap- 


parently prevented it from 
swallowing the sixth. 


We put the young rat 

on the floor of the 
outhouse and a large rat, 
dark brown with a short 
tail, ran out from behind 
some rubbish and carried 
it off. The guides called 
it a beaver rat, as it feeds 
on twigs and bark, like a 
beaver, during the Win- 
ter. 

As there were a great 
many mosquitoes, we 
pitched the tents over the 
bunks and the canvas 


bottoms of the tents protected us from 
any crawly creatures, which most prob- 
ably inhabited the bunks. 


AFTER a good night’s rest we woke 

bright and early to find the rain 
over and a glorious clear sky awaiting 
us, so had an early breakfast and bid 
the “haunted” cabin farewell. 

Saw the oldest man in the north coun- 
try to-day—an old Indian called Mis- 
anabee, one hundred and fourteen years 
old. We gave him some tobacco and 
took a snapshot of him with his squaw. 
The old man has a great mop of grey 
hair (I have never yet seen a bald In- 
dian) and is quite “good in the head,” 
as my guide informed us, but he is al- 
most blind. 

Some Indians have a sense of humor. 
The American women are fond of ask- 
ing questions, and one woman asked an 
Indian how it was an Indian had no 
hair on their faces. He told her that 
they had to be out in the cold so much 
in the winter that when they pulled the 
ice off their faces the hair came out too. 
He said it very seriously, and the wo- 
man said, “Oh,” and believed it. An- 
other one asked what made all the calm 
spots which appeared in places on the 
water, although there was a light breeze 
blowing, and was told that “that was 
where they cut the ice in the winter.” 


E paddled along a small lake, and 

then up a winding creek in the 
middle of a dense forest with huge ce- 
dars and pine trees overhanging the 
creek, and for over a mile both banks 
were lined with deep blue iris. The 
next few days were spent in looking 
over some claims, and then we paddled 
back to Temagami. 


Another joined our party at Tema- 
gami, and we started off on our trip 
through Northern Quebec. Left Tema- 
gami at 10.30, checking our canoes and 
supplies to Cochrane, from there to La- 
Sarre, 80 miles east of Cochrane on 
the Transcontinental, and arrived at 
Cochrane at 6.30. 


COCHRANE is a bright little town, 
which has twice been wiped out by 
fire, but has many substantial build- 
ings, and a fine club, and good stores. 
They also have two moving picture 
theaters, several churches and fine 
school buildings, and should be one of 
the most important of the Northern 
Ontario towns in a very few years’ 
time, situated as it is at the junc- 
tion of two great railway lines. 


We left Cochrane on the accom- 
modation train, (which, by the 
way has no accommodations). The 
coach seats were most of them 
broken, or had broken backs, and 
the steps had been knocked askew 
in some accident, and has been 
left that way, probably for fear 
that they might get knocked that 
way again some day, if flxed. The 
train crew was the only accommo- 
dating thing about the outfit. They 
allow smoking anywhere, and so 
long as the four ladies who were 
on the train did not mind, we were 
quite pleased. One severe lurch 
sent the back out of the seat, in 
which a lady was sitting, and the 
promptness of a gentleman behind 
her alone saved her from a back 
somersault. After a trip of nine 
hours’ duration we reached La- 
Sarre, a distance of 80 miles, that 
is, at the rate of nine miles an 
hour. 

The country along the line from 
Cochrane to LaSarre is level, cov- 
ered with small timber, and many 
farms, as the soil is rich and well 
adapted to farming, and there are 
sawmills everywhere. At each little 
town there are piles of pulpwood along 
the railway line, and at some points 
four or five sawmills. Goodwin wags 
the last Ontario town we passed, and 
French is spoken everywhere. We had 
hard work getting the storekeepers to 
understand what we wanted in the way 
of supplies, but the few French words 
I knew helped a little. 


E were off by eight o’clock on the 

following morning, paddling up 
White Fish River, a sluggish, muddy 
stream, through clay land, with saw- 
mills in many places along the banks. 
We reached Lake Abitibi by eleven 
o’clock—a most disappointing lake with 
water so muddy that it would be almost 
impossible for fish to see bait unless 





within a few feet of it. The shores are 
low and the timber all small, and dead 
all along the shore from damming up 
the water—a great contrast to the coun- 
try we had just left. We reached the 
Hudson Bay Post and got some flour, 
which we could not get at LaSarre, and 
met the old Hudson Bay Factor, a fine 
type of the old Scotch early pioneer, 
who has been there for forty-five years. 
We got a lift in a launch as far as the 
portage up the Abitibi River. The river 
is more picturesque than the lake, and 
the timber larger, and the land is 
higher and rocky. ; 


We arrived at the lovely Duparquet 
Lake by 6.30. The shores are well 


wooded, high in many places, with tier 





A bit of easy going 


upon tier of fine birch and poplar mixed 
with evergreen. The lake is full of 
pretty little islands, all green and well 
wooded, but the water is dark colored 
and muddy like Lake Abitibi. I miss 
the fishing as we were always able to 
get all we wanted for our meals in 
Ontario. 

There are plenty of partridges here, 
and we saw about thirty, very tame, 
this morning while tramping through 
the bush. We camped on an island in 
Duparquet Lake, and there is a mining 
claim on an adjoining sland with a 
good showing of quartz veins, well 
mineralized. Paddled up Hebecourt 
Creek to Hebecourt Lake to-day, and 
are now camped on an island in this 
body of water. This is also a beautiful 


lake with clear water and rocky shores, 
and any number of islands well wooded. 
Everything is green, as no fire has vis- 
ited this country for a great many 
years. 


CAUGHT an eleven-pound pike and 
three smaller ones between five and 
six o’clock and had the big one boiled 
for supper and we ate nearly all of it. 
I never saw such appetites as these 
guides have. I can do my share as a 
rule, but have to take my hat off to 
them, when it comes to meal times. We 
can get all the pike we want here, 
simply by casting from the shore. The 
lake is full of them. There are also 
a great many ducks and it is noticeable 
that the broods are very small. One 
sees an old duck paddling round 
with two ducklings, and some with 
only one. The big pike are respon- 
sible for this, as they are fond of 
ducklings when they are small. 


Had a long tramp over some very 
promising country to-day—vwell 
mineralized keewatin schists and 
voleanic rocks and conglomerate 
contact. There will be many gold 
mines throughout this country in 
the future, as there is a very large 
area of similar foundation to that 
in the Kirkland Lake area, here in 
Quebec as large, if not larger, than 
in Ontario. For the past two days 
we have explored the country round 
here, and will be leaving for a trip 
up the Magnus River to-morrow, 
H—, the boy who joined our party 
at Temagami, caught an eleven 
and a half pound pike, casting from 
the shore at noon, and I took a snap 
of him and the fish. 

There were twenty black ducks 
just in front of our camp this 
morning when we got up, and we 
saw over a hundred last night, 
while everywhere we go we see 
moose tracks, and have seen three 
moose so far in the distance. The 
woods are full of partridge. This 

country beats Northern Ontario for 
game. 

The weather has turned very warm 
again—quite a change from last week, 
when we were glad to sit around a big 
camp fire in the evenings. 


H ERE we are back at Duparquet 

Lake at our old camping ground, 
and we just arrived here and got the 
tent up when a terrific storm broke. 
The wind blew about sixty miles an 
hour, then rain and hail. If the tents 
had not been somewhat sheltered they 
would have been blown away, as it was 
a real squall, almost a tornado. Many 
trees were torn up by the roots, and 
some broken off short some distance up 
the trunk, (Continued on page 751) 
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Mostly Whistlers 


Depicting a Typical Early-Winter Day in the Blind 


HE wind was blowing a gale. It 
T had been plugging right along 
from the Northeast for two 
days and still showed no signs of a 
lay-off. There’s something about these 
early winter gales that gets into your 
bones; especially into your trigger- 
finger, which in turn develops an awful 
itch and you begin to wonder if the 
ducks are flying. You know darn well 
they are flying, but you always begin 
to wonder, first. Then you sort of 
lose interest in your business, your 
family and in fact, everything. It’s 
no use, you might just as well go and 
get it out of your system; let 
business and the family go 
hang, it’s the only way. 
“Collie” and the “P. M.” felt 
the same way as I did, only 
the “P. M.’s” salary went on 
just the same whether he was 
on the job or not, while “Collie” 
and I had to work for a living. 
Every fresh flaw that rattled 
my office window brought me 
up with a start. I was surely 
getting over-tired, my nerves 
needed a rest, an afternoon at 
Bradford’s gunning stand was 
probably just what I needed. 
I reached for the telephone but 
“Collie’ was one jump ahead. The 
*phone rang in my hands: “Can you 
get away this afternoon?” he asked. 
I could feel the thrill of excitement in 
his voice. “You know blamed well I 
ought not to,” afraid all the time he 
would call it off (I had already been 
out three days the week before), “but 
I suppose if YOU really want to go— 
why—-yes, I’ll close the office early and 
you meet me with the car at the house 
at 12.30, I guess I can make it.” 


E was on time to a second. He 

stepped on the gas and I grabbed 

a dangling strap for safety. For a 

fast driver “Collie” is the most care- 

ful one it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to sit beside. 

Bradford’s Stand, squatting low in 
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By FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 


its drab surroundings of sedge and 
sand, is situated about a third of the 
way down Plymouth Beach. On a 
half to a two-thirds tide a beautiful 
point makes out to the right, thus 
forming a perfect shelter for ducks 
when the wind is anywhere from 
Northeast to West. 

The “P. M.” had been loafing here 
for the last few days and we knew 
he’d never go home on a day like this, 
and so we found him. He sat humped 
up in the dug-out, sucking away on a 
villainous briar pipe—I wonder that 
he was conscious, An assortment of 
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To right and left, high in the air 


The ducks are flying everywhere— 
Goose and gander halt and wheel— 


Pintail, mallard, broadbill, teal; 
Across the sea of dun-gray sedge 


The fowl pursue their flying wedge. 
The Author. 
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black ducks, sheldrakes and whistlers 
lay at his feet while “Skip,” his Irish 
water spaniel, stretched dosing in a 
nearby corner on the sand. ‘Collie” 
and I sat down weakly—it had been 
a tough walk and the Prince Albert 
fumes were knockouts. We _ unlim- 
bered our guns: “Anything doing?” I 
asked casually. “Not much,” he an- 
swered. “Been a few along, mostly 
fowl, no ducks to speak of.” “Collie” 
and I winked behind his back. “Pretty 
poor day,’ ventured “Collie,” eyeing 
the pile of dead. “Well,” he admitted 
reluctantly, “there was a few this 
morning early, be some more in later, 
middle the afternoon,’ then he _ sub- 
sided. 

I looked through the portholes at 
the battery, There was certainly a 


variety of decoys. To the right sat 
four live duck coyers. Then a little 
to the left floated eight of the pret- 
tiest whistler blocks I had ever seen, 
they were dead ringers for the real 
thing. 


A’ the left of these reposed six shel- 
drake facsimiles somewhat shy on 
paint, while next to them came three 
more live duck decoys, and last of all— 
“What’s that way over to port?” I 
asked. “You mean my coot tolers?” 
“Oh, is that it?” I inquired while 
“Collie” and I winked again. I’m glad 
he named them, I couldn’t. One 
of them was minus a head (if 
it ever had one), another’s 
head pointed southwest while 
his tail pointed the same way, 
sort of keeping an eye out to 
leeward, while the third and 
last block had his head point- 
ing straight up in the air; 
watching for high-flyers, prob- 
ably. “Do they ever draw?” I 
asked. “Draw,” said he, “what 
do you mean?” . “Why, draw 
any birds in?” “Sure,” he re- 
plied. “Why, anybody knows 
a coot will come to a lobster 
buoy.” “Well, why not use lob- 
ster buoys instead of those things?” 
put in “Collie.” The answer never 
came, but five whistlers did. “Collie” 
and I emptied our guns without drop- 
ping a bird, we were taken unawares. 
The “P. M.” looked at us pityingly, but 
said nothing; that look said a bookful. 


WO sheldrakes tore across. the 

blocks and the “P. M.” doubled 
them up like jack-knives and the dog 
retrieved them. Of course, that made 
“Collie” and I feel kind of low down, 
after the fluke we had pulled off a few 
moments before. 

The musical quiver of whistlers 
sounded faintly, “Collie” and I vowed 
to get back some of our lost reputa- 
tion if these fellows made us an offer. 

(Continued on page 746) 





Bar-headed, white-fronted, snow, Nile, Ross, 


North America. Conservation 
is much older—many of the magazines, 
newspapers, clubs, societies, govern- 
ments, individuals, have discussed con- 
servation of forests, of flowers, of wa- 
ter, and finally, of wild life, with the 
result that nearly everyone is inter- 
ested in such work. Owing to our care- 
lessness and heedlessness in the past, 
many varieties of birds have become ex- 
tinct, like the passenger pigeon, or al- 
most extinct, like the beautiful whoop- 
ing crane and the trumpeter swan. But 
even with the assistance of government, 
in establishing different varieties of 
game birds in various sections of the 
country and proclaiming a closed season 
for so many years, in my opinion the 
time is past when we can sit back and 
rely upon good Mother Nature to pro- 
vide us with plenty of game for shoot- 
ing. We must help her to provide more 
game by seeing to its breeding. We 
must enlarge our native varieties by 
drawing upon other countries in order 
to make up for those varieties we 
have already exterminated. We must 
also exert an intelligent control of de- 
structive vermin. Lastly, we must 
learn to breed our own game and not 
depend upon importations of wild birds 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, Australia, or-upon importa- 
tions of domestic-bred game from Eu- 
ropean breeders. It may take us a full 
half century to accomplish this pur- 
pose but it must be done. 


ORTH AMERICA, with its varied 
climate, its immense tracts of waste 
land, is an ideal home for many of the 
game birds of other countries and there 
is no reason why we should not have 
a greater abundance and variety of 


Chinese and Toulouse 
geese, and a shelldrake in the front row 


AME Breeding as a means of 
conservation is in its infancy in 


game birds-than we had fifty years ago. 

Even if we consider the breeding of 
game birds from the standpoint of use- 
fulness only, it would be exceedingly ad- 
visable to plant the whole country with 
as many varieties as possible so that 
they may keep the hordes of grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars, other injurious in- 
sects, numerous and noxious weeds, un- 
der control. The day is past when 
fathers provide their sons with guns so 
that they may go out and kill whatever 
they find of wild life in woods and 
fields but the day has come when fa- 
thers should encourage their boys to 
use their skill in controlling vermin, 
the trapping or shooting of which 
affords real sport. 


HUNTING a predatory animal or 

bird requires much more skill of 
the hunter, who has to match his brains 
against the cunning of an animal ac- 
customed to stalking his own prey, than 
does the killing of quail or partridge, 
pheasant or turkey, duck or goose, 
which subsist on seeds, berries and 
small insects. 

Farmers who are interested in keep- 
ing their boys on the farm must make 
their farm life more interesting. I 
realize this, myself, because half of my 
boyhood days were spent in town, the 
other half in the country. I recall, 
when quite a small boy, that father sub- 
scribed to FoREST AND STREAM, and I 
have read it, fairly constantly, for fifty 
years—not every issue, for I have often 
been where I could get nothing to read. 
Boys take the keenest delight in de- 
stroying vermin and all normal boys are 
deeply interested in breeding birds and 
animals, but especially rare and beau- 
tiful game and ornamental birds that 
will bring extra money. The ease with 
which pigs and common fowl breed gen- 


Game Breeding 


In America 


A Large Step Toward 


Conserving Wild Life 


By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


erally brings dullness and flatness of 
mind for the average boy but if he ob- 
tained $75 for a pair of birds, such as . 
the brown-eared Manchurian pheasant, 
he would be alert and intensely inter- 
ested in his home, in the conservation 
of wild life, in the art of game-breed- 
ing—believe me, it is an art—and in 
the destruction of vermin. 


Fork the past twenty years, my work 

has given me an opportunity of tra- 
veling all over United States and parts 
of Canada and I have thus had the 
pleasure of visiting a majority of the 
parks and zoos of North America, as 
wel. as a great number of game farms. 
I have found that many of the parks 
and zoos do not give adequate housing 
to any of the birds, so that quite a num- 
ber of them die and few of them are 
able to breed. This is sometimes the re- 
sult of insufficient money, sometimes 
the result of carelessness or ignorance. 
Many of the men who are running game 
farms are city men who have preferred 
to live in the country and who liked 
birds, or have found it necessary to 
leave town to improve their health by 
a life in the open; others have lived 
in the country and have taken up the 
work because they liked it, or because 
it was more or less forced upon them 
and they became interested almost in 
spite of themselves. Of these latter, is 
a farmer in northern Alberta, a few 
miles from Edmonton. | 


E became tired of plowing up the 

nests of wild ducks and finally col- 
lected the eggs as he came to them— 
eggs of canvasbacks, redheads, shovel- 
lers and other varieties—and placed 
them under domestic ducks who hatched 
the eggs and brought the little wild 
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ducklings to maturity. Then came low 
prices for wheat and the next year he 
selected a dozen varieties of wild ducks, 
other than mallards, but including gol- 
den eyes and buffle heads and raised 
them all. 


TURNING some of his cheap wheat 
into these ducks brought him suffi- 
ciently more money to enable him to 
build comfortable winter quarters so 
that he could keep his breeding stock 
through the cold winter months of 
Northwest Canada. You will see him 
in the illustration, out hawking with 
the assistance of a sharp tail grouse. 
This wild duck farmer gradually ex- 
tended his hobby of breeding wild ducks 
to the business of breeding more wild 
ducks until now he has bred several 
varieties not heretofore bred in full or 
semi-captivity. After his success with 
the ducks, he extended his game breed- 
ing to include upland birds, and ruffed 
grouse, sharp tail grouse and prairie 
chickens bred on his place walk about 
the veranda and eat out of his hand, 
even, for he protects them from cats, 
hawks, owls and crows, and other ver- 
min. From a hobby, begun because he 
did not want to destroy wild duck eggs 
under his plow, game-breeding has be- 
come quite a business with Mr. Dave 
Howard Bendick of Northern Alberta, 
licensed under both Provincial and Do- 
minion governments. His individual 
shipments are world wide and he has 
also sent out an occasional carload of 
live birds to the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts—a very profitable and enjoyable 
side line in farming that adds interest 
to grain-growing and dairying. 
Many men, looking back at the great 





The bird on the 
gun barrel is a pet hand-reared 
sharp tail grouse 


Out hawking. 
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Baby blue geese with foster parents. 
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Dogs disturbed the adult blue geese 


and the eggs were placed under Canadas 


pleasure they had bagging game when 
they were boys and young men, and 
considering the present very great scar- 
city of game, might enjoy the replen- 
ishing of this country with game so 
that our grandchildren may at least 
know what such birds look like, may at 
least have the pleasure of seeing a few 
varieties and perhaps eating a bit of 
game occasionally. The first of Sep- 
tember I traveled from New Orleans 
to Chicago and did not see one game 
bird or animal all the way north, ex- 
cept quantities of crows. These game 
destroyers were everywhere. 


ERY recently, I made a complete 

circuit of the United States, my 
travels including trips through South- 
ern Ontario, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. Naturally, as breeding birds is 
my hobby, I visited every bird farm I 
came across and nowhere did I find any 
mean withholding of information which 
could be passed on to other breeders. 
One man who was breeding pheasants 
told me he has orders for his birds 
three years ahead. Many breeders 
have orders at least a year ahead 
as there is such a_  desire—almost 
a scramble—for live game birds, Ameri- 
can bred, for propagating purposes. 
Game clubs and shooting preserves are 
all crying for stock, and there are so 
few breeders of even the common birds 
that they never seem able to secure all 
the birds they want. 

No one, of course, should rush into 
game-breeding with the thought that 
great headway will be made immedi- 
ately from the beginning. It is neces- 


sary to take very great care in starting . 


a game farm. The pioneer American 
game-breeders have suffered enormous 
losses through haste and imperfect 
preparation. Some of them have cut 
the business too soon, without waiting 
to make profits out of their experience; 
others have had to give up because they 
lost their capital, while others who have 


gone more slowly and carefully are now 
reaping the rewards of a well-estab- 
lished business. Game-breeding is an 
art that is well understood by Euro- 
peans, Chinese and Japanese, but not 
by many Americans. The French, 
Japanese and Chinese particularly, will 
concentrate on one variety, breeding it, 
perhaps, in their little back garden, and 
succeeding at their undertaking very 
well indeed. They do it as a hobby and 
as a side line for a little extra money. 
So many Frenchmen carry on the breed- 
ing of birds that it is almost impossible 
to calculate the enormous numbers of 
game in the country, even with the help 
of government statistics. In Holland, 
Germany, Austria and in England are 
many game farms that cover great 
tracts of country, where a large variety 
of upland birds and waterfowl from 
teal to swans are bred very successfully. 
In the illustrations are some birds 
which have been bred only by Mr. F. E. 
Blaauw of Holland. Weé Americans 
have left to an European, the breeding 
of our Emperor geese, our Trumpeter 
swans, our Hawaiian geese! Mr. 
Blaauw has also bred the Indian Bar 
headed geese, the Tasmanian geese and 
many other varieties of game, the ma- 
jority of which have never been bred in 
this country. Why? Because Mr. 
Blaauw has infinite patience and un- 
derstands the art of game-breeding. 

Reliable importers of game birds and 
animals are gradually increasing along 
the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts, as well 
as along the Mexican border. 


HERE are, of course, some unrelia- 

ble importers, as in any business, 
so that in importing birds or animals 
one has to be exceedingly careful to se- 
lect a reliable firm of importers. But 
the men who are licensed by the Bio- 
logical Survey at Washington, to trap 
game birds for propagating purposes, 
are generally very reliable, as this De 

(Continued on page 755) 





Chilkoot barracks, Alaska, showing Mission Cove 


Soldier-Sportsmen 
A Peep into the Sporting Possibilities of Our “Farthest North” 


Territory As Seen By 


ROBERT C. WRIGHT, Captain, 7t2 Infantry 


Y first meal after arrival at 
M Chilkoot Barracks, on the Lynn 

Canal in southeastern Alaska, 
had for its piéce de resistance moose 
steaks from a bull killed on a small 
island in the Chilkat river about a 
thousand yards from the post rifle 
range. It must be admitted, however, 
that the presence of a moose so close 
to the military post was unusual, the 
animal having probably been driven by 
wolves from its normal ranges up the 
river. 

But if I have not dined sumptuously 
on moose meat since, I have seen whole 
companies of troops rationed repeatedly 
on game and fish procured by sending 
out parties of officers and enlisted men 
during the open season. Although each 
man is required to keep within the 
“bag limit” allowed by the Alaskan 
game laws, par- 
ties of from three 
to ten hunting 
goat, bear or ven- 
ison stock a lar- 
der even for a 
hungry outfit of 
soldiers, and then 
there is the con- 
stant supply of 
ducks and rabbits 
during the sea- 
son. In summer, 
not a day passes 
but someone 
brings in one or 
more halibut and 
bounteous catches 
of the Alaskan 
Sea Dass) anon. 
more properly 
called, rock-fish, a 


beautiful and gamy little chap, colored 
vivid green and gold, weighing from 
one-fourth to four pounds and one of 
the best pan fishes known. As these 
are preferred to salmon, for the aver- 
age soldier has unpleasant memories of 
the canned “goldfish” in France, the 
latter fish is left to the commercial fish- 
erman to catch and put in tins for the 
people of the “States,” not blessed with 
opportunities to catch the titan of food 
fishes, the halibut, or the iridescent sea- 
bass, whose glittering splendor sur- 
passes the fabled glory of King Solo- 
mon. 


ACH September, when the deer 
season opens, it is the long-stand- 
ing custom for the commanding officer 
oi Chilkoot Barracks to send parties of 
from ten to twenty men to Chicagoff 





Natives with dog teams 


and Admiralty Islands, some sixty 
miles south of the Post. The trip is 
made in the commodious steam harbor 
boat, and on arrival the party is broken 
up into smaller groups of from six to 
ten, scattered in camps twenty miles or 
so apart. 


F ARLY in the season the deer are 
on the natural parks above the tim- 
ber line, and to reach them, one fol- 
lows trails made by bear and deer 
through heavy undergrowth until the 
thousand foot level is reached, usually 
from a mile to four miles from the 
beach. 
Here the trees thin out to occasional 
_groups of gnarled and wind-wracked 
spruce nestling in depressions or cling- 
ing precariously to the steep slopes. 

Already the frost has browned the 
grass and moun- 
tain flowers and 
the slopes are 
slippery with 
frost in the early 
morning when, 
after bivouacing 
overnight near a 
mountain pool, 
one sets out to 
stalk the wary 
deer. 

Wary? They 
are, if alarmed 
by sudden move- 
ments; but they 
are also very 
much filled with 
curiosity. My 
first sight of deer 
was while three 
of us—one being 
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my wife—were cooking breakfast on a 
mountain top year before last. A doe 
and two fawns, uneducated in the dan- 
gers of association with humans, came 
up a gully and appeared over a ridge 
not a hundred yards from us. 


HEY stood for some minutes, ap- 

parently wondering what sort of 
creatures we were, before they took 
alarm and darted off down hill. As 
the wind was blowing toward the place 
where they appeared, and as our cook- 
ing was in progress, they must have 
known something unusual had invaded 
their mountain fastness and come up 
out of sheer curiosity. 

Later in the season the 
deer come down into the 
woods and here the native 
guides lead the hunter along 
the game trails. Occasion- 
ally the guide stops and 
“calls” the deer by blowing on 
a leaf held between his two 
thumbs. The noise appar- 
ently raises the curiosity of 
the deer. One will be heard 
in the brush circling around 
the hunters. If they re- 
main quiet, he will finally 
approach and offer an op- 
portunity for a shot. 

Goat are the game of the 
mountaineer. Only the more 
intrepid of the soldier-hunters 
attempt to bring home the 
wild “ba-ba’’; but there are 
plenty of such men among 
the garrison, who are willing 
to spend a week among the 
glaciers and carry a heavy 
carcass and head _ several 
miles over ridges and through 
brush to their canoes. Prop- 
erly treated, goat meat is not 
to be scorned, while the great 
head makes an_ enviable 
trophy and the thick fleece 
makes a rug inferior to none. 

Among the trophies of the 
chase in this country should 
be mentioned the handsome mounted 
heads of the American eagle. The 
troops at Chilkoot Barracks hunt 
eagles, largely with rifles, for two 
reasons: first, to obtain a head for 
mounting, since such a trophy shows 
its owner had sufficient skill with a 
rifle to hit the great bird as he soars 
high overhead, and, second, for the 
bounty of one dollar paid by the terri- 
torial government for the claws of the 
birds, which are very destructive of 
salmon and other valuable game and 
fur-bearing animals. 


T HE bounty on eagles not only pays 
the modest expenses of many a sol- 

dier’s furlough in “the sticks,” but 

often yields a considerable profit. 
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Another source of revenue to the sol- 
dier is the hair-seal, found frequently 
in the waters of southeastern Alaska. 
Although their pelts are not as valuable 
as those of their cousins, the fur seal, 
they are in demand among the natives 
for making moccassins, hunting shirts 
and curios, and are also purchased by 
the fur buyers who visit the locality 
each year. 

Winter hunting includes the beauti- 
ful ptarmigan, pure white except for a 
few black markings visible only when 
the bird is in flight. Preferred by many 
to any other wild game, the ptarmigan 
is one of the most delicious of fowls. 
Snow-shoe rabbits abound; and after 





Officer with ptarmigan 


the snow is on the ground there is an 
opportunity to trap many of the fur- 
bearers, especially the fox, wolf, mar- 
ten and wolverine. 

Bear are, however, the standby of the 
big game hunters of the garrison be- 
cause plentiful in territory easily ac- 
cessible from the post. The black bear, 
a comparatively harmless species, is 
plentiful, found even on the reservation 
itself. Last summer a party of Presby- 
terian missionaries led by that intrepid 
exvlorer-clergyman, Dr. S. Hall Young, 
spent a few hours at the barracks. 
About ten o’clock in the evening one of 
the reverend tourists took a walk a few 
hundred yards down the beach from the 
post dock where their steamer was 


berthed. When he returned, making 
every effort to be casual, he asked, 
“What kind of animals are in the 
woods around here? I heard a grunt- 
ing in the brush and something ran 


away through the thickets.” 


H® was very much perturbed when 

told it was very probably a bear, 
a black cub that had been hanging 
around the garbage dump all summer 
eating refuse. This cub, incidentally, 
had eluded several parties of soldiers 
who had endeavored to catch him bare- 
handed and chain him up for a pet. 
As he was very tame, no one had the 
heart to shoot the little fellow. 

The Alaskan brown bear, 
however, is a different propo- 
sition. He will almost al- 
ways fight when attacked and 
sometimes charges even when 
the human he encounters has 
the most pacific intentions. 
A few miles up the Chilkat 
river, a country perfectly ac- 
cessible from the Post by 
automobile or hiking on a 
good road, the brown bear 
are plentiful. 

When the salmon run, the 
big fellows come down to the 
small streams and catch 
them. From the banks they 
reach in their claw-armed 
paws and pull the big fish 
from the shallow water. At 
this time they take but one 
bite from the back of each, 
as is evidenced by the hun- 
dreds of salmon carcasses 
lining the shores of each 
stream. Only occasionally 
do they consume more of the 
fish. The swarms of gulls 
and ducks which feast on the 
salmon eggs as soon as de- 
posited, often come in for 
their share of pecking the 
eyes out of the carcasses and 
sometimes eating some of the 
flesh. It is surprising how 
many salmon one bear will put out of 
the water in the course of a few hours 
in the early morning. His fishing over, 
bruin retires through one of the many 
well-beaten trails he has made in the 
dense thickets which grow around the 
streams. 


A FEW yards from his fishing place 
he has a favorite cottonwood tree, 
at the foot of which he has scooped 
himself a shallow bed in the sandy soil. 
Here he takes a siesta until evening. 
When the snow is deep enough, bruin 
hibernates and in the spring awakes to 
feast on the succulent but odoriferous 
“skunk cabbage” which grows in the 
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Dwellers of the Open Country 


Once All But Extinct, Antelope Are Now Increasing in 
Numbers Sufficient to Warrant the Hope That at Some 
Future Date They May Be Reinstated on the Game List 


Y first experience of sport on 
M the plains of our great west 

and in the fastnesses of its 
rugged mountain ranges, dates back 
some thirty years. Like many other 
young men, I was then hardly more 
than a boy, both from the Eastern 
states and from England, the free ac- 
tive life of the cattle country had a 
fascination wholly irresistible, to one 
devoted to an active life in the open. 
Life on a big Wyoming ranch, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, gave one many 
epportunities for sport with both large 
and small game, and when time per- 
mitted, no chance was missed for a day 
after antelope in the open country, or 
a trip back into the hills for blacktail 
deer. Elk were even then only obtain- 
able when a few days could be taken 
for a hunt well back into the moun- 
tains. However, in the autumn after 
the beef round up was over, a good 
hunt of this kind was generally made 


to stock up the ranch with winter meat. 


By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Quite apart from the fairly frequent 
opportunities for sport with gun, rod, 
or rifle, ranch life, whether devoted 
mainly either to horses or cattle, had 
much in it to charm a lover of the 
great out-of-doors. And in spite of 
the really hard and oftimes exhausting 
work, few who have ever had a taste 
of the life, look back to it with feel- 
ings of aught but pleasure and a fre- 
quent longing for another good gallop 
over those endless prairies and a breath 
of that pure invigorating air. 

The prong-horned antelope was, at 
the time of which I write, very plenti- 
ful, and afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties for the stalker to test his skill in 
making long shots with the rifle. 


SCATTERED a great many bullets 
over the plains before bringing down 
my first antelope; but in this I do not 
think that my experience was the ex- 
ception, but rather the rule, particu- 
larly for one new to this form of hunt- 


“ing, or a “tenderfoot,” as I then was. 


Many things had to be contended 
with. I was hunting alone, and in a 
country entirely new to me, one of the 
keenest, most sharp-sighted, and shy- 
est of American game animals. 


HE nature of the country most fre- 

quented by antelope, as a rule, af- 
fords the scantiest of cover for the 
hunter, and, until one becomes accus- 
tomed to it, the extraordinarily clear 
atmosphere leads one at first to under- 
estimate greatly the range at which 
his shots are taken. 

Indeed, any sportsman first visiting 
our western plains or mountains, may 
profitably employ any spare moments 
after his arrival in estimating dis- 
tances, and he will be surprised how, 
at first, that small prairie dog’s hill 
that he mentally puts down at 150 
yards, requires nearly 300 of his paces 
before he reaches it. 

Though the march of civilization and 
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constant cutting down of the open 
range by fenced ranches has greatly 
reduced their available territory, ante- 
lope are still to be found in fair num- 
bers in parts of the northwest and in 
the southwest, and if carefully con- 
served may yet again afford sport to 
the hunter of the plains. 


NDEED now that the lordly buffalo 

is little more than a memory and 
that the remaining elk have become en- 
tirely an animal of the mountain for- 
ests or park country, the antelope is 
the only big game animal left on the 
prairies. Although in certain sections 
great sport may still be had in hunt- 
ing the big gray wolf with deerhounds, 
it seems hardly right to refer to that 
sneaking bit of vermin as proper big 
game. 

In general appearance, I think the 
antelope the most striking of our game 
animals. The coarse, reddish brown 
hair of the back and upper sides, in- 
terspersed with much black on the face, 
shades sharply into snowy white on the 
lower half of the head and body, which 
is rather short and compact in the 
barrel, and standing about three feet 
at the withers on the strongest but 
most graceful of legs. In addition to 
the white on cheeks, belly and sides, 
he has a white rump and two hori- 
zontal white bands running across the 
front of his neck. 


HE bucks have black, oval-shaped 
horns of from 12 to 15 inches in 
length, which, spreading grandly away 
from each other, turn, generally back- 
ward, sharply at the tips, while slightly 
more than half-way up each horn is a 
single prong. I recently heard this 
showy little chap very 
aptly described as the 
“wood-duck of Ameri- 
can big game.” His 
big prominent eyes, 
placed, as they are, 
directly at the -base 
of the horns and 
much on the side of 
the head, seem to give 
him sa tremendous 
sweep of vision, and 
there is little indeed, 
either in the broken 
country or out on the 
“bald prairie” that es- 
capes his ever watch- 
ful gaze. 
In the matter of 
scent he is also quite 
as kéen as any of the 


deer family. He, 
however, does _ not : 
seem to make the r 


slightest attempt at Photo by Author 


concealment but de- 
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pends entirely upon his keen sight, and 
scent, and upon his lightning speed to 
carry him out of harm’s way. 

The best time to hunt antelope is 


fairly early in the morning or late in’ 


the afternoon, while they are feeding. 

They generally lie down in some very 
open spot in the middle of the day and 
nearly always have one or more sharp- 
eyed sentries on guard, making a suc- 
cessful stalk at that time all the harder. 
The prong horn once had the reputa- 
tion of sometimes being overcome by 
his great curiosity, and, in remote dis- 
tricts, of having been tolled to within 
range by the intermittent flicking of 
a colored handkerchief from behind 
some cover. I have never seen this 


successfully accomplished, and on oc-- 


casions when, as a last resort, I’ve 
tried it, the wary little brutes, after 
taking a good long look from a safe 
distance, have ended by ambling lei- 
surely off for another half mile or so 
and then, all turning round for a last 
look, before taking their final depar- 
ture. 


OST of my antelope hunting, I did 
from the home ranch which nes- 

tled snugly in one of the first cups of 
the foothills, but had a broad outlook 
to the southeast over the rolling prairie, 
broken here and there, by a line of low 
cotton woods, showing the course of 
some stream or creek. Old Baldy and 
Teddy were the two best hunting po- 
nies. The latter was my favorite, 


partly because he was quieter to pack 
game on, and largely, I think, because 
he was named after one of the most 
successful hunters and best all-round 
sportsmen this country has ever known. 
He was an old stocky brown pony with 





“Teddy,” my favorite hunting pony (with buck antelope) 


a large grey patch-on his left cheek, 
the result of a rattlesnake bite received 
long before, and from which but for 
a strong constitution and painful but 
effective treatment, he would have suc- 
cumbed. 


FP URING the latter part of one Octo- 

ber, having had no venison or 
other game at the ranch for some time, 
I resolved to spend three or four days 
on an antelope hunt. So I started out 
early one crisp, bright morning riding 
Baldy and leading Teddy on whom I 
had only packed my bed and a small 
supply of bread, bacon and tea _suffi- 
cient for 3 days, but hoped to bring 
him home heavily laden with game. 
My rifle was a .30-.40 Winchester of 
carbine length which is more conve- 
nient for carrying on horseback than 
the longer barreled variety. This rifle 
I have always found extremely accu- 
rate up to any range at which game is 
fired at, either in a wooded or an open 
country, and with its tremendous hit- 
ting power and penetration has been to 
me a most effective weapon against 
most kinds of American large game. 
I’ve only very recently changed to the 
newer and more powerful new .30 ’06 
Winchester, which, built with a shot- 
gun stock, makes a splendid game rifle. 


KNEW of several bands of antelope, 

some in the broken country to the 
north and others out on the flats to 
the southeast, so decided to hunt from 
the north in a semi-circle to try my 
luck in both localities. 

Keeping constantly on the lookout 
for game, we wound our way leisurely 
through a succession of low hills de- 
void of any cover other than a sprink- 
line ore stunite'd™ 
greasewood bushes. 
In spite of the utmost 
watchfulness, how- 
ever, in rounding a 
hill, I blundered onto 
three antelope, a buck 
and two does who, 
having seen me first, 
were off at lightning 
speed before I could 
jump off and let fly a 
fruitless parting shot, 
which only kicked up 
the dust in their 
wake and made them 
turn on a bit more 
steam. When thor- 
oughly startled, ante- 
lope running with the 
utmost smoothness of 
motion on their grace- 
ful, steel-like legs, 
seem fairly to fly over 
_the ground. 

Nothing more was 
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Preoccupied 


seen during the morning and towards 
noon I arrived at an old corral near 
a small stream where I intended to 
camp that night. Unsaddling and wa- 
tering the ponies, I picketed Baldy on 
a long line and let Teddy graze at will 
as he never gave one any trouble in 
catching him. Breaking up a couple 
of rails from the old corral I soon had 
a fire going and some water boiling 
in the small can or kettle. 


TEA made and some bacon frizzled 

and bread toasted before the fire, 
using in each case a long splinter for 
a spit, lunch was ready and was soon 
over. I then had a good pipe, stretched 
on my bed which was the same as that 
used on the round up, i. e. several 
warm blankets folded in a large piece 
of heavy water-proof canvas or tar- 
paulin about the size of a double 
blanket. I still have this tarpaulin, 
gotten years ago from Meaney, the 
saddler, at Cheyenne, and it is yet 
proof against a hard night’s rain. 
About half past two I saddled Teddy 
for an afternoon’s hunt, leaving old 
Baldy in charge of the camp which 
consisted of my bed reposing peace- 
fully on the prairie. Just after cross- 
ing the stream, I noticed some fresh 
sign of antelope and many tracks 
plainly visible in the dusty ground. 
These I followed until they became 
faint, where the surface was rough 
and stony. 


HOWEVER, as they led in the gen- 

eral direction of some low bluffs 
I moved along slowly, cautiously, peer- 
ing over the crest of each fold in the 
ground. I hunted hard and thoroughly, 
however, until four o’clock without see- 
ing so much as a jackrabbit. I had 


come through some very 
broken country full of 
sharp gulches, draws 
and small rounded hills 
and in order to get back 
to camp before dark and 
yet cover as much new 
ground as possible, made 
a short loop to the west, 
then turned south. 
While ascending a hill, 
I noticed something 
moving in a _ small, 
grassy valley about a 
quarter of a mile off. 
Pulling back, I slipped 
off Teddy and crept up 
to the crest under some 
low greasewood brush to 
where I could get a good 
view of the valley be- 
yond. There they were 
—a fine band of about 
twenty-five antelope, 
some lying down and 
others grazing peacefully, unsuspect- 
ing danger. Taking a good look, I 
noted that several of the band were al- 
most at the foot of a little hill just 
opposite and that partly around the 
base of this ran a low drain gradually 
deepening into a small gulch. If I 
could get around the band and into 
this I could creep up the drain to 
within 100 yards of the antelope with- 
out exposing myself. So marking down 
the little hill and the lay of the land 
clearly in my mind, I slipped back and 
mounting the pony made a wide de- 
tour so as to come up behind the op- 
posite hill and to loo’ard of the game. 


LEAVING Teddy who, with the reins 

dangling to the ground, would 
stand indefinitely, I got into the small 
gulch and _ advanced 
quickly until it began to 
narrow down to a shal- 
low drain. Here, flat- 
tening out, I crawled 
cautiously forward. To 
make sure of my posi- 
tion, I peeped over the 
edge of the ditch and 
saw that to get within 
shot I must go about 40 
yards further around a 
bend in the ditch. So, 
sliding back, I resumed 
my snake-like crawl and 
was making good prog- 
ress when a slight noise 
caused me again to look 
up. Alas, there the 
whole bunch were 
streaming over the op- 
posite hill 300 yards off. 
Two young bucks that, 
unnoticed by me, had 
been feeding off to one 
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side and higher up than the rest, had 
evidently been able to see down into 
my drain and had given the alarm. 


ITH a feeling of disgust, I jumped 

up and let fly several hurried 
shots at the fleeing game, but though 
there may be men who, after a long, 
hard stalk, can hit running antelope 
at over 300 yards, I regret to say I’m 
not one of them, and so I was com- 
pelled to swallow my disapopintment 
and hope for better luck on the mor- 
row. 

Climbing again aboard Teddy, we 
set out for camp as the sun was now 
getting low. Crossing a flat I man- 
aged to shoot a couple of young sage 
chickens, these big grouse being very 
tame and offering such easy marks 
that it was not hard to hit them in the 
head or neck. 

Arriving back at my camping place 
on Fox Creek, I unsaddled and turned 
Teddy loose, watered Baldy and pick- 
eted him in a fresh place, then started 
the fire for supper. After being 
plucked and cleaned, one of the birds 
was roasted before the fire while the 
kettle was boiling, and made a wel- 
come addition to the bill of fare. It 
was good and tender, but commencing 
to get a little too highly seasoned of 
sage. From my small package of tea 
which was carried mixed with sugar, 
a charge was put into the now boiling 
kettle, then held over the fire a mo- 
ment, for a final bubble and supper 
was ready. 


Nxt morning, upon rounding the 
nose of a low bluff, I noticed four 
white spots about half a mile away 
near the head of a long draw, and on 
(Continued on page 758) 
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tridges used on big game has 

been discussed in American 
Sportsmen’s magazines for a number of 
years, and a glance through these mag- 
azines to-day shows that the discussion 
is still open. 

Killing power is of paramount im- 
portance in a game cartridge, and it 
eannot be measured by foot seconds ve- 
locity and foot pounds of energy alone. 
These are important, but penetration 
is the vital factor, for foot pounds of 
energy expended in an animal does not 
mean very much (gun catalogue au- 
thorities notwithstanding) if this en- 
ergy is not used in reaching and affect- 
ing a vital part. There are some who 
have been fortunate with the feather- 
weight high power. By “high power” I 
mean weapons of 2,500 foot seconds ve- 
locity and over. Perhaps after reading 
much about the shock of these bullets 
on elephants, etc., one may have killed 
big game with the little gun. Perhaps 
in every case where they have fired at 
big game it was at an angle where a 
vital part could easily be reached, and 
where the shocking affect of the little 
bullet could work to good advantage. 
When they knocked down some monarch 
of the forest with one shot from the 
little rifle they were loud in proclaim- 
ing the fact to the world that a small 
caliber, high power, high velocity rifle 
was the only real medicine for big game. 
On the other hand are those who have 
seen the little gun fail. They have seen 
big game trot right off with five or six 
of the little pills in them. In many 
cases where the animal was finally 
killed with an old “coal burner” that 
threw a hunk of lead clear through it, 
it was found that any one of the 
smaller bullets would have reached a 
vital spot if they had possessed suffi- 
cient penetration. Hunters who have 
had this experience are loud in their 
denunciation of the little high power 
claiming that a man hunting big game 
with one should be arrested. 


sh: killing power of different car- 


T is not the rifle I am condemning 

nor the ballistics of the cartridge, 
but until a high power bullet is brought 
out that will give sufficient penetration 
without breaking up to kill big game 
when shot from any angle, provided the 
bullet is headed in the right direction 
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Penetration 


The Main Factor in the Killing Power of a 


Cartridge 


By ERNEST MILLER 


to reach a vital place, there will always 
be some hunters who will go back to 
the Model 1886 and 1894 Winchester 
and other rifles using the same type 
of cartridge for short range work, espe- 
cially in brush. Besides giving good 
penetration the chance for deflection in 
cartridges of 2,000 foot seconds velocity 
and under is very slight compared with 
that of the high power cartridges of 
to-day, especially those with short 
poorly balanced bullets. 

After what has been written on this 
subject by such an expert authority as 
Colonel Townsend Whelan it would 
seem unnecessary for one to go over 
practically the same ground which he 
has covered so thoroughly in chapter 
15 of his book, THE AMERICAN 
RIFLE. However after reading an 
article in a late issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM under the title of “‘Rifle Shots 
That Count,” in which there is a state- 
ment that it was difficult to kill big 
game with rifles that came out during 
the ’80s unless the game was struck in 
the head, heart or spine, I felt encour- 
aged to send in what my experience has 
been with the different big game car- 
tridges. 


HE greater part of my life has been 
spent where much big game was 
killed every season. In examining the 
carcasses of several hundred deer, elk, 
bear and other game found in the 
Northwest, some of which I killed but 
most of which were killed by others, I 
have found that the .45-.70, .40-.82, 
.38-.55 and many other cartridges of 
the same vintage came in for a large 
share of the credit, and the game they 
killed was not all struck in the vital 
spots mentioned above. In most cases 
where game was hit by these cartridges 
a hole was torn clear through them. 
To have a bullet that plows its way 
clear through an animal tearing a large 
hole where it comes out and giving one 
a bloody trail to follow means a whole 
lot especially in a grassy or mossy coun- 
try where tracks are hard to follow. In 
such places it would be difficult to find 
game after it was shot with a bullet 
that remained in the body, for while 
this might mortally wound the animal 
by internal bleeding there would be no 

tell-tale trail of blood. 
I have found that the cartridges 





brought out in the early ’90s were also 
good killers. The .30-.30 has perhaps 
killed more game than any other car- 
tridge since the days of the old 44. 
Winchester. This was due more to its 
popularity as one of the first light- 
weight, smokeless powder cartridges, 
than to any marked degree of superior- 
ity over other cartridges. 


T is very well-balanced, having a bul- 

let driven at a speed that will as- 
sure its mushrooming sufficiently to 
tear a large hole at average game-kill- 
ing ranges. It will go clear through 
deer or small bear, except at very diffi- 
cult angles, but cannot be depended on 
to go through elk or bigger game, al- 
though it has sufficient penetration to 
reach their vitals in most cases. 

The .30-.40-.220, known also as the 
.30 U. S. army, that made its appear- 
ance a few years after the .380-.30, is one 
of the best-killing cartridges of medium 
caliber, using the soft point, metal jack- 
eted ammunition. Although the .30 ’06 
has supplanted it to a large extent, I 
believe that the .30-.40 is a better killer 
at ranges up to 200 yards than the 
.30 ’06 with a 150 gr. bullet. The heav- 
ier 172, 180 and 220 gr. bullets and 
special loads have done much to in- 
crease the killing power of the ’06 car- 
tridges, and these special loads, par- 
ticularly the 180 gr. have been improved 
very much, but most of the improve- 
ment has been in the powder charge 
and shape of bullet. Until recently 
there has not been much improvement 
in the composition of the bullet. It 
seems to be a pretty difficult matter to 
make a bullet that will not go to pieces 
on striking game, when the rate of 
velocity at the time of striking is up- 
ward of 2,200 foot seconds. 


OR this reason better results are of- 

ten obtained when game is such at 
long range with a 256 Newton, .30 ’06 
and other high power cartridges than 
could be obtained at close range with 
the same cartridges. It has been my 
experience that at short and medium 
range—not over 200 yards—the .30-.40 
has a better average penetration in 
bone, muscle and animal tissue than 
any soft point, metal jacketed bullet I 
have seen used, and I have been very 

(Continued on page 759) 





Leaping tarpon 


W YOULD any ardent fisherman, 
knowing what was promised, 
even though he happens to be 

a more or less busy practicing lawyer, 

resist an invitation like the one I re- 

ceived to tackle the denizens of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and its deep subsidiary 
waters? Of course, being a weak mor- 
tal when such invitations are at hand, 
business must suffer and I accepted. 

The good ship Buccaneer should first 
be mentioned, because unless one has 
seen her portly looking architecture, the 
luxury of her accommodations cannot 
be properly appreciated. Her architects 
were experienced navigators of shallow 
bayous, canals and lakes, which inter- 
sect the section leading to the fishing 
and hunting grounds. They also know 
that solid comfort, rather than speed, 
is the aim of the “sports” as the Cajan 
guides call the city fishermen. 


I would call the Buccaneer a house- 
boat, because one can live on her and 
not suffer any of the usual hardships 
that, unfortunately, go with summer- 
time fishing cruises; such as, for in- 
stance, the plague of mosquitoes, nar- 
now and hot sleeping quarters and 
limited space for stretching one’s limbs. 
Suffice it to say about her appearance, 
that she is a good sized, flat bottomed 
boat, with a roomy cabin and a power- 
ful enough gas engine to drive her at 
the rate of nine miles an hour. De- 
signed, principally, to transport her 
owners, the members of a hunting and 
fishing club, from the city to the club 
house; just thirty miles distant. She 
was not built for a cruiser, but some 
members, ardent followers of the pisca- 
torial art, made her available for that 
purpose by adding on the top deck a 
large wire screened house, useful for 
sleeping quarters in the summertime. 


HE Buccaneer docks on a canal 
within ten minutes automobile ride 
from the heart of a city of four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. There is 


where we found her. “We,” being my 
host, Doc, a member of the club (than 
whom no better companion for a fishing 
trip could be found) and yours truly. 
When we arrived, the Buccaneer was 
fully provisoned and stocked with ice 
and other things necessary for a four 
day trip; even a medical kit for snake 
bite. : 

It does not require a too vivid imagi- 
nation to picture the famed route of 
Evangeline, made immortal by Long- 
fellow, from the scenic trip we travelled 
through canals, bayous and lakes to the 
club house. Rank semi-tropical shrubs 
and weeds; impenetrable vines and 
beautiful wild flowers in profusion along 
the banks; topped by giant cypress trees 
festooned with sombre gray moss, col- 
lectively, almost obscuring the skies, 
make the whole trip seem as though one 
were traversing a cavernous, or sub- 
terranean passage, with just enough 
softened daylight gleaming through 
this dense growth to cast ghostly sha- 
dows across the path we were traveling. 


LL signs of the civilization of a 

great city soon faded away. Within 
one half hour of embarking, the flutter 
of a kingfisher; the dropping off of a 
log of a terrapin; the slow submerging 
of an alligator; the jumping into the 
water of a sleepy bull frog, or the sinu- 
ous trail ahead of a mocassin crossing 
the stream, were the only signs of life, 
except for the chug-chug-chug of the 
gas engine, there were no other noises 
to disturb the weird stillness of these 
cypress swamps. This is the same 
scenery that a certain noted local 
painter has made into water colors and 
oil paintings now found on the walls of 
all lovers of wild-and primeval nature, 
who have been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover his art. 


You, who only know of the hills and 
high rolling country and forests of tall 
and stately pines that stand up high on 
the sky line, free at their base of en- 


A Bit of 


Southern Angling 


—and a Word on Unwise 


- 


Drainage Projects 


By EUGENE J. McGIVNEY 


tangling shrubs, rank weeds and climb- 
ing vines, cooled by tumbling and sing- 
ing streams of clear white water, can 
from such inspiration, naturally, think 
only of the invigorating and vivacious 
things in life. 


OU who know only of such healthy 

climes cannot imagine, without be- 
ing subjected to its subduing influence, 
the mystic effect of the sombre atmos- 
phere of a black water cypress swamp. 
Its effect is as though you had been 
reading Dante, or, you might experience 
the same sensations I felt in trav- 
ersing the caverns of the mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. A pall comes over 
your active mind and passively your 
thoughts are: what an ephemeral ex- 
istence life is, after all. What does the 
short period of a human life amount 
to in the ages that are represented in 
the growth of the gigantic cypress and 
oak trees; monuments of nature and 
markers of time in this dismal swamp. 
The thought, hovers over you in gazing 
at their circumference, how long must 
it have taken for these monarchs to at- 
tain their majestic height and suprem- 
acy over the weeds and shrubs and 
vines that lie at their feet. Weeds, 
which die in the Fall of every year to be 
born over again in the Spring and with 
renewed vigor, stretch out over all 
available space their luxurious growth; 
their dark leaves and their sinuous ten- 
dons in a tireless endeavor to hide all 
daylight from the surroundings. 


D°c: in a thoughtful mood, said to 

me, “is it not strange that this rank 
undergrowth of weeds and vines should 
grow so profusely each year, and yet 
the farmer by fertilizing and intensively 
cultivating his crops cannot rival the 
density and vigor of these weeds?” The 
answer ventured was that by the law 
of nature, the weeds, dropping their 
leaves and accumulating their falling 
stalks to rot and decay, furnish their 
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own fertilizer, making the soil light and 
nitrogenous, as skilfully perhaps as the 
thrifty farmer does when he plows 
under the soil the corn stalks, and the 
vines of the peas that he plants be- 
tween the rows for that purpose. 


W ELL, after fifteen or twenty miles 

of travel through these dismal 
bayous and canals, we got away from 
the dreary and more or less depressing 
effect of the cypress swamps, and then 
emerged into a broad expanse of sea 
marsh, which characterizes the whole 
of the low lying country within twenty 
or twenty-five miles of the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. True, there is nothing 
approaching the poetic, nor especially 
inspiring about a sea marsh, but at 
least you are in the wide open country 
to breath more freely again. Daylight 
and sunlight are on all sides; the land 
of semi-night has been left behind. A 
healthier atmosphere pervades, and we 
sensed an invigorating smell of the dis- 
tant salty waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 


The water, though still tinged with 
the darkened flow from the swampy 
bayous, looked better and being slightly 
brackish is in fact really good fishing 
water for both fresh water and salt 
water fish. We then reached bayous of 
broad expanse, and lakes of boastful 
size. Here is also the ideal duck coun- 
try, which in the Fall, beginning as 
early as the middle of September, fairly 
teems with flights of mallards, pin- 
tail, blue bills, black duck, teal duck and 
most every known species of the migrat- 
ing duck family. Here the ducks come 
to grow fat on the natural feed that 
grows in the fresh water ponds and 
lagoons of these marshes. 


HERE some years ago came some mis- 

guided farmers to locate on a tract 
of this marsh land, professed to have 
been reclaimed from salt water, ducks, 
alligators and mosquitoes. These 
farmers were lured to this promised 
land from their farms in the middle 
west by an ambitious drainage decla- 
mation project which undertook the 
drainage of ‘a’ bédy of this marsh land 
“comp ising over three thousand. acres. 
Dykes were built around’ the ‘tract, and 
the surface water was to be pumped 
over the dykes by a powerful draining 


this project recokened apparently with- 
out their host. 

Periodical tropical storms and high 
tides destroyed the dykes, and soon the 
marsh reverted to its wild state. It is 
said that a million dollars was sunk in 
this unfortunate venture. Marsh land, 
if it can be reclaimed, has on its sur- 
face a humus from the decayed vegeta- 
tion of centuries a foot in depth, and 
when cultivated and plowed under the 
sub-surface soil, makes the most fertile 
land, perhaps, in the world. But it 
takes more money, greater fortitude 
and persistency than has so far been 
exhibited to conquer it from its highly 
saturated state. 


So far the elements have defied all 
serious encroachment of mere man. 
Supermen, in small numbers, have 
braved the destructive elements and 
have obtained a foothold to erect their 
shacks, only to enable their making a 
meagre living as professional guides, 
hunters and fishermen. But otherwise 
the marsh is as free for the wild crea- 
tures, apparently, as it was at the time 
of creation. 


UPON the heels of the departing 

farmers came the foresighted or- 
ganizers of the hunting and fishing club, 
which was to be our first stop on the 
trip. The abandoned drainage project 
provided one of the greatest duck hunt- 
ing grounds in the country; behind the 
dykes a great body of fresh surface 
water was collected to attract the ducks 
and to grow duck feed. During the sea- 
son the members may leave on a week 
end hunt on Saturday afternoon, ar- 
rive at the club about dusk; have a 
restful night’s sleep in the most com- 
fortable of beds, in the coziest club, and 
on the following day, after killing the 
bag limit of ducks, can by means of the 
good ship Buccaneer again be at their 
homes in the city the next night by 
dusk. Some convenient duck shooting. 


In the summer time, the members 
may make the same journey, and right 
at the doors of the club, can readily 
catch in the adjacent deep bayous, green 
trout, black bass, speckled trout (weak- 


fish), red fish, sheepshead, croakers, ¢ : 
' seen; the same as sardines packed in a 


flounders, drums,, jack’ fish jand many 


‘othet species of tfish found in this lo- 


eality. Of course, much of the degree 
of succees at fishing there, as else- 


machine. However, the promoters of where, depends on the prevailing tides, 


winds and weather, all of which affect 
the condition of the waters. 


Well, we did not stop at the club any 
longer than was necessary to put two 
comfortable beds with springs and mat- 
tresses in the screened house on the 
forepart of the upper deck. We also 
took on board two guides, Jack, who is 
the keeper of the club and a number 
one cook, and Johnnie, one of the resi- 
dent club guides, who is a native of 
this country, and who knows when and 
where to fish. 


W "th Jack and Johnnie aboard we 

were off again, bound for the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
water is so salty that it stings your eyes 
when you go swimming. Of course, you 
do go swimming when you see the roll- 
ing surf, illuminated by a matchless 
golden sunset on the immaculate white 
sandy beaches found on the land’s end 
bordering on the Gulf. We did not stop 
to fish until we got there. 


There we knew in the deep briny 
water of the passes, and bayous, were 
to be found the big fellows that some- 
times take your hook as though it had 
been grabbed by a swiftly darting tor- 
pedo under the water, and without any 
stop, or chance to stop, your line, 
leader, sinker and hook leave you for- 
ever. Jack will tell you “it must have 
been a shark.” Well, maybe so. You 
are ready to believe it, since it was ap- 
parent that from the time of the strike, 
you had no chance of stoping the rush 
of the monster. Then again you~ were 
prepared to believe almost anything 
Jack would tell you about fishing or 
hunting, because of the foundation he 
had previously laid by his amazing tales 
told in a few hours you had known 
him. é 


NE of Jack’s best stories is his 

“shark story,” in which he tells 
you that once, while trawling for 
shrimp in the Gulf, the sharks follow- 
ing his boat were so numerous that for 
acres in the wake of the vessel it was 
impossible to see the water. Only the 
bodies of the fish, and their fierce fins, 
swimming closely together, could be 


can. Doc’s credulity was so severely 
strained by this story, that I asked 
Jack to take off a few sharks to make 


(Continued on page 763) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


A STATE SUPREME COURT DECISION 


ONCERNING the right of companies, or in- 

dividuals, to discharge waste matter into 

streams, the following has been brought to 
our attention: 


NUISANCE—POLLUTION OF STREAM 


Complainants sought an injunction against de- 
fendants to prevent the discharge by them of acid 
mine water into Indian Creek. Defendants claimed 
that they had a right of drainage which was a 
property right and that they could not be deprived 
of this right without due process of law and with- 
out compensation. On this stream, at a point be- 
low defendants’ mines, one of complainants, The 
Mountain Water Supply Company, had constructed 
a dam and a reservoir which supplied water to 
75,000 people for domestic use and to the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Company. The court below 
ruled that the Mountain Company did not possess 
the power of eminent domain, that the several 
water companies had not appropriated the waters 
of Indian Creek for public use, and that as the 
waters had not been legally so appropriated there 
was no public interest which warranted the inter- 
vention of the commonwealth. 

Held: That defendants had no right of any kind 
to drain their mine waters into the stream consid- 
ering the public use which was made of its waters 
and that their so doing constituted a nuisance 
which should be restrained. The lower court was 
in error in holding that to constitute a public use 
of the water it must be taken under the right of 
eminent domain. The water was devoted to public 
use in that it went to the public through the water 
companies and to the Railroad Company in connec- 
tion with the public service which it performed. 
The title acquired by defendants gave them no 
property rights in the waters of the stream save 
those which pertained to riparian ownership, 
which did not include the right to pollute the 
stream. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Sagamore Coal Co. 
et al (8608). 


Supreme Court of Penna. Decided Sept. 29, 
1924. 


NATURE AND MAN 


HERE is a strange allurement in the call of 
nature. No one knows the symbol of beauty 
abroad the landscape, the unwritten chronicle 

of the throb of things, the high points, the 
shadows. Imagine the stir of somnolent lilies of 
a gray dawn, the whirr of wings of night moths, 
the glow and scent and phantasy when the ar- 
rangement of seasons are an eternal lure to man. 
A great movement is taking place. If you doubt, 
go into the byways and woods and listen to the 
sounds of earth’s hidden voices. 

The sap oozes it, the wild rain chants it in a 
monotone, the wind, lifting a melodic wail among 
the leaves of young oaks, takes up the song and 
repeats it with courage, and all the movement in 
the grasses seems aching to express it ere it slip 
into the shadows of the past. As constant as the 
wash of tidal rivers is the call and whisper and the 
soft, itinerant, half-awakened suggestion that is as 
old as granite and hills. Under such impulse man 
shall prowl and hunt the depths and pinnacles. 

Man hears the call of kinship in the voices and 
primitive sounds, and the echoes make him a part 
of it all. The gifts of nature are offered as a part 
of his inheritance, a portion of life, and so he uses 
his senses to fathom the beauty of nature’s inter- 
rogative mystery. 

Luxuriant in deed and achievement, rife with 
dreams and memory, alive with music and poetry 
and life at the crest of things, nature lures man. 
He lures, ponders, and cannot forget. He reads 
the way of the woods and fen, the hills and 
streams, and it sinks strangely into the heart. In 
soft syllables of beauty, in a rhythm of phantasy, 
with spells and moods that glide like song through 
the passing hours, nature speaks intimately. In 
every emotion, in every utterance of running 
streams and singing birds, the rustle of night 
leaves and soft patter of summer rains, she draws 
man to her breast from the witchery of strange 
gods and his release is known by his joy, love, ap- 
preciation of a new treasure. 


KLAMATH LAKE BIRD REFUGE LIKELY 
TO BE RESTORED 


ROF. ELWOOD MEAD, Commissioner of 

Reclamation in the Interior Department, has 

recently informed Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of 
the Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that as soon as water is avail- 
able it will be turned into the Lower Klamath Lake, 
in California and Oregon, for the purpose of re- 
storing conditions favorable to a multitude of mi- 
gratory wild fowl such as occupied this lake before 
it was drained. The restoration of this lake has 
been actively championed by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, especially through W. 
L. Finley, and by others in the western United 
States, as well as by the Biological Survey. 

This area was drained in 1917 with the idea that 
it would supply a large acreage valuable for agri- 
culture. As a matter of fact the drainage accom- 
plished only the utter destruction of one of the 
most wonderful breeding places for wild fowl in 
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America and laid bare a stretch of practically 
worthless alkaline land. Klamath Lake Bird Re- 
servation was originally set aside by President 
Roosevelt, by Executive order of August 8, 1908, 
as a refuge for the birds using the extensive marsh 
areas then existing there as breeding grounds. 
These included large numbers of Canada geese, to- 
gether with important colonies of gulls, Caspian 
terns, grebes, and white pelicans. These birds en- 
joyed the sanctuary thus afforded up to the time 
the area was drained in 1917. 

Commenting on the prospective restoration of 
this bird refuge, Doctor Nelson said that cutting 
off the supply of water from Lower Klamath Lake 
has been a striking example of the folly of unwise 
drainage whereby water areas useful for the sup- 
port of vast numbers of wild fowl are destroyed 
for the purpose of developing agricultural lands 
without first determining that the lands beneath 
the waters are of any real value, especially as com- 
pared with the public asset represented by the wild 
life which these areas in their original condition 
so bountifully support. He said that it is hoped 
the rainfall wil! be sufficient during the coming 
winter to supply the necessary surplus water and 
that the wild fowl may again concentrate here as 
formerly, and added that conservationists and 
lovers of wild life throughout the country will re- 
joice over the information given out by Professor 
Mead, and owe him a debt of gratitude for his 
broad-minded appreciation of the situation and his 
willingness to take the necessary and long-desired 
action. 


“PORKY” IS A FAST WORKER IN BARK- 
EATING CONTEST 


T Flagstaff, Arizona, young ‘“porkies”’ are 
being fenced in on forest areas with nothing 
in the world to do but gnaw bark from suc- 

culent western yellow pine seedlings and saplings. 
From the porcupine’s standpoint this is much the 
same as if a small boy were to be compelled to enter 
a pie-eating contest at the Sunday-school picnic. 
The porky’s picnic is, however, of considerable 
scientific interest to Dr. Taylor and the members 
of the Southwestern Forest Experiment Station. 
The fact that he will in six days eat something 
over twice his own superficial area in tree bark 
goes far toward determining who’s to blame for 
tree girdling in Arizona, where many young trees 
are killed every year in this manner. 

In one series of experiments a single small porcu- 
pine weighing 8 pounds gnawed off 34 square 
inches of bark in a single night. Another of 
13% pounds weight, disposed of 196 square inches 
in six days in a forest area about 90 feet square, 
choosing two large trees and 17 small ones. A 
third, a 12-pounder, took 300 square inches of bark 
in six days, girdling and killing 39 seedlings, and 
enawing 32 others, as well as five large young pine 
trees. With 50 square inches of bark a day to his 
discredit, this porky is winner thus far. Whether 
or not “porky” should be given unlimited protec- 
tion in important forest areas remains to be seen. 
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FEDERAL GAME LAWS APPLY ON ALL 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 


N connection with the enforcement of the mi- 
| gratory bird treaty act the question is some- 

times raised as to whether hunting on navi- 
gable waters or streams is controlled by Federal 
law. Such hunting, according to the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which is charged with the administration 
of the act, is governed by the laws of the States 
within the boundaries of which the stream or other 
waters may be located. The Federal regulations 
on the hunting of migratory game birds apply 
equally within the territorial limits of the various 
States, and have neither more nor less application 
to navigable waters than elsewhere within the lim- 
its of the particular State in question. 

The center thread of the current usually consti- 
tutes the boundary line between States bordering 
on a stream. In some instances, however, one 
State may have jurisdiction to low-water mark on 
the opposite shore. In the case of the Potomac 
River, Maryland has jurisdiction to low-water 
mark on the Virginia side. A similar condition 
exists on the Ohio River, due to the fact that in the 
cession of the Northwest Territory to the Union, 
Virginia ceded only that portion north and west of 
the Ohio River. The States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky thus have jurisdiction over the river to 
low-water mark on the Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
side. The Federal regulations under the migra- 
tory bird treaty act prescribe seasons and other 
restrictions on the hunting of migratory game 
birds, but these apply equally within the territorial 
limits of the various States, and have neither more 
nor less application to navigable waters than else- 
where within the limits of the particular State in 
question. 


WILD LIFE CONSERVATION IN 
NATIONAL PARKS 


HE protective measures adopted by the Gov- 

ernment in the national parks for the pro- 

tection of wild life are proving very effec- 
tive, it was recently stated at the Department of 
the Interior. 

After a count of the deer last month in Yosemite 
Valley in Yosemite National Park, California, it 
was conservatively said that there were 400 of 
these animals in the valley, which covers an area 
of about 8 square miles. Many of these deer are 
so tame that they can be fed from the hand. 

As late as 1916 it was quite an event for even 
the local people to get a glimpse of a deer. Re- 
cently, however, in a ten-minute walk from the 
park office to the residence of the superintendent 
47 deer were counted, of which 26 were on the su- 
perintendent’s lawn. From 15 to 20 deer are 
around the house every evening at this time of the 
year. Although most of the deer leave the valley 
in the summer to go into the higher mountains, 
about a hundred of them remain there all the year 
round, and are a great attraction to visitors. 

One of the factors that has contributed largely 
to the welfare of the deer is the prohibition of dogs 
in the park. 





Wind, Water and Matches 


W IND and water are the foe to 

‘“fire-sticks” out of doors. To 
avoid: Dip your match heads in 
melted paraffine or thin shellac. 


Carry them in a waterproof box. A 
10 cent sized shaving box, having a 
piece of felt (from 
an old hat) set in the 
cap, makes a_ good 
box. 

Try cutting the cor- 
rugated part from 
the bottom of one of 
your tobacco tins, Fig. 
1, and sew it about 
the person under the 
flap of the pocket, 
Fig. 2, or inside the 
waist band on the left 
hand side, Fig. 3 (my 
favorite spot). Sew 
a bit of emery cloth 
on the inside of the 
pants watch pocket, 
slip in match head 
and pull out. 

Take a thin piece 
of leather, about 
7"x3”", sew the corru- 
gated tin to one side, 
in the center, “b” Fig. 
4, cut slit, “a”, oppo- 
site and sew up the 
two sides as shown, in 
Figs. 5 and 6. Try this 
with an old envelope 
in a strong wind. 





Home-Made 
Gromet Set 


()UTSIDE of the 

sewing machine, 
the most important 
tool of all, in canvas 
and tent work, is the- 
gromet set, and as 
these cost, to-day,from 
$2.25 to $4.50 per set, and it requires 
a set for each different sized gromet, 
the matter counts up to some: little 
amount for the amateur. However, this 
can be overcome by following the idea 
outlined in the drawings, and make your 
own sets. Cut a set and block to fit 
the size gromet desired. 






Fig 1 is the set, 2 is the block upon 
which the thimble-half of the gromet 
is placed in setting, Fig. 3 is a spike, 
just a little larger than the opening in 
the gromet, so that the end can be filed 
down slightly. Nicks filed in upper 
half for head to set in. Fig. 4 is a 
cross section of the head of the “set”, 








3" ! 





y STL fy 
Wind,Water and Matches. 
°° Harry! Irwin, 


showing the method used to set the nail. 
5 is the washer cap on top of handle; 
6 is detail of block; 7 is the “iron 
washer” counter-sunk in both, handle 
and block, in the latter it is: gounter- 


sunk, in addition to the thickness. ; of:; 
washer to the depth of the thickness of... 
the thimble, this to hold the thimble — 






from slipping when in use. Fig. 8 
shows the completed “set.” 


HARRY IRWIN, Monticello, N. Y. 





Improvised Handles 


F you wish to lift a bowl or hot dish, 
frying pan or coffee pot, provide 
yourself with a set of 
sticks, three or four in 
number, some _ short, 
for the table and some 
long-handled for the 
fireplace. Get a bough 
withacrookinit. Split 
the short end with 
your hunting knife, 
and pry the end open 
so it will slip into the 
dish easily. One can 
use them as a substi- 
tute for handles and 
thereby obviate the 
necessity of carrying 
handled dishes which 
are very awkward to 
carry in a pack. 
ALBERT MCDOWELL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Broiling Small 
Fish 

LEAN them and 
fasten them by 
’ the head to a slender, 
flexible, birch branch. 
Stick the other end of 
the branch into the 
ground at an angle 
that will allow the fish 
to hang just»in front 
of the, fire, where it 
. can gét the most heat. 
Put. a piece of pork 
on the head, so that 
the pork fat will run 
down and baste the 
fish. Turn and watch 
it carefully that it 
may be cooked evenly. Serve and eat at 
once. Beefsteak and mutton chops 
may be cooked the same way. Of 
course, the blaze must be clear, and the 
meat must be at a distance to get the 

most intense heat without any smoke. 

Sada 
New York City. 
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The Safety Snake-Stick 


FTER experimenting with the 

ordinary forked stick as used by 
most collectors and noting several 
serious disadvantages, I made a special 
loop snake-stick along lines suggested 
by Mr. Hess, the authority in charge 
of the Reptile House at the Philadelphia 
Zoo and found it most successful in 
the capture of even the largest poison- 
ous snakes. The forked stick meant 
that the snake had to be seized behind 
the head with the bare hand, then when 
the stick that pinned the head to the 
ground was removed the section of the 
neck released gave the head a certain 
amount of free play. Unless the great- 
est care was exercised there was a pos- 
sibility that the rep- 
tile might twist its 
head far enough 
around to sink a fang 
into the hand holding 
it. This very thing 
has happened to men 
who had _ previously 
handled many snakes 
with impunity. An 
element of safety is 
welcome even to the 
hardened collector 





and will be found in ||: ;.,....-= 
the stick I have dia- 
grammed. With a 


stick of this nature 

that I hastily con- 

structed of a sawed-off broom handle, 
a one inch strip a yard long cut from 
an old inner liner of an automobile tire, 
the bottom of a “Velvet” tobacco tin, 
and a few tacks, I captured, with a 
minimum personal risk, various,snakes, 
including a western diamond-backed 
rattler dangerously near the six foot 
mark. 

Many outdoorsmen who might other- 
wise collect snakes, do not relish the 
idea of handling them, even the innocu- 
ous varieties. The stick illustrated 
permits the capture of a snake and its 
release in a bag or cage without any 
personal contact. whatsoever. 

Angle for the snake’s head with the 
loop about four or five inches in di- 
ameter.” ‘When the head is lassoed pull 
the Strap just tight enough to prevent 
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Sawed - of f 
broom handle 






fobaco tin dovble serewed 
to both sides of broom-handle 


the head from worming out. Then slide 
your captive into the mouth of your col- 
lecting bag or box and slacken your ten- 
sion on the strap. The reptile will free 
itself quickly enough by drawing its 


. head back through the loosened loop. 


In order that this method of release 
may be effective, care should be taken 
that the strap does not bind, because the 
metal hondoo has been fastened too 
close to the stick. In order that the 
stick may not bruise your captives 
through drawing the strap too tight, a 
circle of felt should be glued on the end 
of the stock where it joins in the cir- 
cumference of the loop. 
CHARLES E. NASH, 
Wyncote, Pa. 


The Safery-First Snake-Stick 


End of srrap 
double screwed 












Loading Big Game 


“ANOTHER kink for your Nessmuk 


>= Department. I am telling all who 
have to load heavy game, such as deer, 


‘elk, bear or anything that has a hind 


leg like the deer, even to three or four 
hundred pounds. If you wish to load 
it easily alone, if your horse won’t 
stand, blindfold him with your hand- 
kerchief. Tie a rope to the hind feet 
of the deer (the legs being long make 
it easy), get into the saddle, pull the 
legs up over the saddle until the hocks 
are above saddle, so far there is not 
much to lift. Then throw your weight. 
onto the feet. The saddle then becomes 
the fulcrum, the legs the lever, your 
body the weight counterbalancing the 
deer’s body and it slips into the saddle 


Strap Should stide 
easily threvgh his 
ometal hondoo. 


Scag, oe 


LEE REEEE 


as though it were greased and you 
won’t realize you had anything to do at 
all. 

You can do the same over the trunk 
of a tree, quite a little distance from 
the ground. If you can pull the hocks 
over the trunk, you can do it easily. 
I did that with a mule tail deer, five 
minutes after he was killed. While yet 
warm, I was surprised at the ease with 
which I loaded the buck. His feet and 
horns touched the ground on a large 
horse and he dressed over 200 lbs. net. 
When I killed him, I was. many miles 
from camp, near nightfall, and was 
puzzled how I would load _ him, 
but right there learned how to load a 
heavy animal or even hang it in a tree 
several feet off the ground. A. M., 

California. 





Clam Chowder 

RYeeeiivess ore Six 

slices of fat pork 
crisp, and chop to 
pieces. Sprinkle in the 
bottom of pot; lay up- 
on them a stratum of 
clams, which sprinkle 
with cayenne or black 
pepper and salt, and 
scatter bits of butter 
over all. Next, have 
a layer of chopped 
onions, then one of 
small crackers split 
and moistened with 
warm milk. On them pour a little of 
the fat left after frying the pork. Next 
comes a new layer of pork, then one of 
clams, etc., as before. Proceed until 
the pot is nearly full, then cover with 
water and stew slowly—the pot being 
closely covered—for three-quarters of 
an hour. Now drain off all the liquor, 
and then empty the remaining contents 
into tureen. Return the gravy to the 
pot, and thicken with flour or finely- 
rolled crackers; add a glass of claret 
or sherry, a spoonful of catsup, one of 
Worcestershire sauce, and boil up, then 
pour over the chowder. 

This makes a dish so sustaining, that 
with the addition of bread, coffee and a 
dessert, it is sufficient for a meal. 

So N. Ag: 
New York Ciity. 






Riding the 
Wild Bull 


Moose of 
Grand Lake 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


‘SWE you want real thrills of 

| hunting, get into it not from 

long rifle range but hand to 
hand.” 

We were talking around the 
campfire way up in the New Bruns- 
wick wilds. And the talk turned 
to hunting in these days, as com- 
pared with the hunting of the past. 

“Why,” said Old Renz, the guide, 
“them old Indians got more fun and 
thrill with their bows and arrows 
and spears than any of us get out of 
hunting nowadays. We stand off at 
long range and shoot game down with 
a high power rifle. Where’s the thrill 
of that? Them Indians got right up to 
the game and fought it on terms where 
the game had a fair fight for its life.” 

It was Palmer, another guide, who 
put us on the trail. He pointed out an 
old Indian mound not fifty yards from 
where we were. Every dig of 
the shovel brought up broken or 
half-finished arrow heads, and 
spear tips, skinners, and frag- 
ments of pottery made by the 
Indians. On the pottery were 
the marks of the grass-basket- 
like mould in which they formed 
the pots. And our thoughts 
turned to the old days. 

Right here was an old Indian 
camp ground, evidently used for 
many years. And the reason 
for the camp ground was not 
far to seek. All around it 
stretched vast reaches of swamp 
and lake hugged close by the 
great green arms of the wilder- 
ness. Moose trails were plenti- 
ful. And to the south of us 
stretched a couple of square 
miles of quaking bogland, deep mud, 
oh, twenty feet deep, just covered with 
a foot or two of shallow water. 


T formed a natural moose trap. For 

right in the middle of the bog lay 
a little island, if you can call it that— 
a less watery place, covered with lush 
moose feed, lily pads, “mooseears,” and 
juicy grass, tender as lettuce. We had 
been watching the moose come in. 





Dr. Thomas Travis 


If You Think 
You Are Thrill- 
Proof, Just Try 

This 


It was then the picture of the 


past rose before me. A couple of 
painted birch-bark canoes filled 
with red savages. <A big bull 


moose cornered in the bog; the wild 
yell of triumph as they closed in 
on him; and then the fight, hand to 
hand, with the old moose facing 
them with lowered horns, bared 
teeth, bristling mane and blazing 
eyes. The massive barrel of the 
moose furred with arrows, and his 


Right then there were a cow moose 
feeding in the shallows, and two fine 
deer grazing at the edge of the swamp. 
The lay of the land was such that when 
a moose got to that little island, a 


nostrils snorting foam as he fought the 
thing through to a finish. Certainly 
there was action and thrill enough in 
the old method of hand to hand hunt- 


ing. 


canoe could creep right on to it, if the 
wind were right, and cut it off before 
it could get out of the deep mud and 
water. You had the moose just as if 
it were wading through deep snow, 


Dr. 
events at first-hand. He was one of the few 
Americans with the Anzacs in the Great War, 
serving on the famous Ypres-Armentieres front 
in Flanders. He saw the Red Indian in the 
trenches facing the White Man’s war magic. 
He was six times through the submarines and 
also was with the Australians when they blew 
up Messines Ridge. 


Dr. 


Thomas Travis has taken part in big 


Travis is an explorer of the wilds, a 
hunter of big game with the camera, a writer 
of books and short stories, an editor and a 


lover of rod and reel in all the waters from 


Newfoundland to Florida and from Ontario 
and Quebec to Catalina Island. 





O we planned a stunt. 

right now get in some hand to hand 
hunting? 
bull, stalk him in the swamp, put aside 


Why not 
Why not round up a good 


all firearms, and when we have 
the moose brought to bay, mount 
and ride him? There ought to 
be thrills enough in that—and 
besides, we would go the old In- 
dians one better. We would 
actually grip the old moose with 
bared hands, and wrestle with 
him on equal terms. 

The idea took hold, and we 
started right in to put it over. 
There were six of us gathered 
finally for the trial. Frank N. 
Alexander, with his moving pic- 
ture camera from the Associated 
Screen News of Canada; Harry 
Allan, the well-known guide of 
Penniac, N. B.; Charlie McGiv- 
ney and Wallace Bridges, both 
rangers and game wardens of 
New Brunswick, and Floyd G. 


while you could skoot over the shallow 
water with speed in a light canoe. 

T’ll bet the old Indians knew this, and 
for that very reason made camp here. 
They could get a moose anytime with- 
out the work of chasing it, and with 
the minimum of trouble and loss of 
arrowheads and spears. For it took a 
lot of time in those days to make a 
spear head or arrow tip out of 
stone. 


Palmer, a guide of Grand Lake. The 
sixth man was myself, the rider. 


WE expected to put in a week or 

two before we got things just as 
we wanted them. For we must have 
clear evidence of the acting. And, too, 
we must get a motion picture of the 
ride, as a souvenier which we could 
throw on the screen and watch with 
almost as much fun as we expected in 
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the taking of it. We did have a rifle with 
us, in the hands of Bridges, the best shot of 
the gang. But that was to be used only ina 
pinch when things turned against us so far 
as to make the actual killing of one of us 
imminent. For mere danger or threat the 
weapon was not to be used. It was only to 
save life as a last, and long last, resort. 


S° we pitched our camp within sight of 

the old Indian mound, and set a lookout 
over the bog. All that day moose and deer 
were coming in. A surprising thing to me. 
For we were only about thirty-five miles by 
auto from the city of Fredrickton, N. B. But 
when the evening fell and we could no longer 
see, only cow moose and deer had appeared. 
We wanted a nice bull, and we wanted wind 
and light just right so we could get a good 
picture. 


So to bed we went with high hopes. And 
it seemed as if we had hardly touched the 
blankets when we were roused by Palmer. 
A big bull was coming out of the woods and 
feeding toward the little island in the middle 
of the bog. At once we scrambled out of bed 
and hurried into our clothes. It was about six 
in the morning, and breakfast was just com- 
ing to a boil on the fire. 


But eagerly we hurried down to the canoes. 
We had it all planned out. The two rangers 
were to row the big scow which contained 
the camera and camera man. Palmer was 
to take the left hand side of the bog to head 
off the moose if he tried to pass right across. 
Harry Allen and I were to take the right 
hand side, cut the moose off from the forest, 
and ride him. But the ride was not to be 
made till we had the moose inside the triangle 
of the three boats. 


WE rounded the point behind which our 

little camp had been made. The old In- 
dian mound was behind us, the sun flooding 
over our backs in a stream of golden light 
that transformed the bog into.a lovely garden 
of water plants from which the early mists 
were just wreathing in thin veils. The fox 
grass on shore, and the evergreens, were 
diamonded with dew that shot the world full 
of sparkle and soft light. The wind was 
biowing almost in our faces. If we had made 
the day and place to order, we could not have 
had things better. 


For there in front of us, some five hun- 
dred yards away, we could see the horns of 
the moose, ruddy with their velvet coating, 
lifted like a great uplighted chair above the 
lilies. We froze instantly, and when the head 
went down again, to feed, we transferred our 
paddles to the off side, and crept on, sculling, 
never lifting the paddle from the water, and 
taking painful care not to hit the canoe side 
or any stump with the paddle. For this 
would give warning by underwater teleg- 
raphy, to the moose groping beneath the 
waves for his breakfast. 


We looked around to see the scow and 
the other canoe quietly taking their places. 


(Continued on page 761) 
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1: Closing in on the moose 


2. Getting astride the animal’s back 


3. After the ride—returning to the canoe 


Outwitting The Sand Hill Crane 


Naturally wary and sagacious, this great bird 1s increasing in numbers 
under the present regime of rigid, absolute protection 





) UTUMN used _ to 
: bring sand_ hill 
cranes, on their 
journey for the 
south, for a two or 
three weeks’ visit 
each year. You 
“1 would frequently see 
{} them in the vicinity 
of the large duck- 
ponds. They did not 
seem to mind the shooting much, but 
they seemed to know just how far to 
keep away, to be out of range of the 
shot-gun. 

Time after time, a friend of mine, 
and I tried to sneak up on them. One 
time we put in a whole day chasing 
them from place to place until we were 
fully convinced that it couldn’t be 
done. They did not fly far each ‘time, 
probably a half mile, or sometimes less. 

"We would creep through the, long 
prairie grass on our hands and knees 
for two or three hundred yards, and 
when we would get within a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty-five yards of 
them, they would call “Cr-rew, cr-rew,” 
and up they would go, circling around 
for a while and alight again. 

One flock in particular consisted of 
about a hundred birds. This time they 
came down in a deep pot-hole, sur- 
rounded by a good growth of weeds. 
Now we were sure of our game. We 
held a consultation, and came to the 
conclusion that if they could not see us, 
hear us, or smell us, there was no 
reason in the world why it wouldn’t be 
possible to get within shot-gun range 
of them. 

We traveled around a half circle in 
order to have the wind just right, we 
did not converse even in a whisper, not 
knowing how keen their sense of hear- 
ing might be, and we took every pre- 
caution to be well concealed while 
creeping along. Everything seemed to 
be in our favor. The grass was long 
and weedy with a good growth of wild 
sun-flowers and daisies; through this we 
wormed our way along until within ap- 
proximately one hundred yards of them 
and again we heard the same call, 
“Cr-rew, cr-rew,” and off they flew. 


E held another consultation and 
decided that we were not at fault 
this time, that the reason they left was 
they wanted to go some place else. 


By’ DR. Jt B. CECKA 


They did not fly far, again alighting 
in a good place. 

After we had rested for a while and 
picked some of the thistles out of our 
bruised hands, and admired the ever- 
enlarging holes in the knees of our 
hunting pants, we tried it again. There 
were two things we did not lack, and 
they were preseverance and determina- 
tion. 

This time the results were about the 
same; the ouly difference was that the 
holes in our knees had worn clean 


‘through our underpants and instead of 


having thistles and slivers just in our 
hands we had them in our knees also, 
and so the day ended. We had wasted 
a whole day, and what a perfect day it 
would have been for duck shooting. We 
came home that night,two tired, ragged 
bruised, disgusted, but wiser men. We 
had learned that it couldn’t be done; at 
least we could not do it. 


jp Xe I had gone to bed that night 
I lay awake a long time, thinking 
over the day’s events. In my mind I 
had a vivid picture of the whole scene. 
I kept asking myself. “Why did we 


fail? There is a reason; but. what is 
it?” All at once I knew, Oh, how 
simple. Why, I could go back there and 


shoot “those long-legged pesky things,” 
any day I wanted to. I wished it had 
not been so late, I would have gotten 
up, and gone up to my friend’s house 
and told him about it. 

The next day started in with a driz- 
zling rain. I had a bad cold and did not 
get out of the house until about four 
P.M. My friend, the editor of our City 
paper, was busy setting type when I 
stepped into his office. As soon as I 
éame in he knew that something was up. 
He asked me. “Well, did you figure it 
out?” I told him I did, and I offered to 
lay him a wager that I could this very 
day go back there, and come back with 
a sand hill crane. He dropped the type, 
and said, “For God’s sake, tell me how!” 

After I had told him what the cause 
of our failure of the day before was, he 
said, “It is absolutely simple, run home 
and get your shot-gun, I will phone to 
the livery barn for the horse and 
buggy.” I protested; it was late, the 
roads were muddy, for it was still rain- 
ing some, and I had a cold. The dis- 
tance was nine miles one way, but noth- 
ing would do, we must go. We got 


ready as quickly as possible, and started 
out. When we got to within about a 
mile or so of a small duck-slough we 
could see a large flock of cranes, feed- 
ing near by. From a distance they 
looked tike so many sheep grazing on a 
hill-side. 


WE drove our horse up to a side of a 
hay-stack, unhitched him and tied 
him to the buggy. Then we took our 
shot-guns, and a 25-20 rifle and started 
to walk in the direction of the cranes. 
We did not get very far before the 
cranes stopped feeding, and with out- 
stretched necks they stood there watch- 
ing us. We kept on going not trying to 
conceal ourselves. This seemed to puzzle 
them. After they were satisfied that we 
were after them, they started off like so 
many aeroplanes, first running about 
five yards, with their long wings fan- 
ning and wind, they were soon up in the 
air, flying about a mile or so before 
they alighted behind a distant hill. 
Now was the time for action; we lay 
down our shot-guns, loaded the rifle 
and proceeded to do a little target shoot- 
ing. Wherever we saw anything in the 
distance, especially on a hill-top, that 
looked like a grey rock, we would shoot 
at it, and a number of them proved to 
be cranes, here and there off in the dis- 
tance. They were the sentinels, the 
spies that warn the main flock when 
danger is near. After we had made 


‘sure that we had them all flushed out, 


we put away the rifle, and going to the 
slough, we lay down in the rushes and 
rolled over and over in the same direc- 
tion, making it look like a heavy wind 
had blown them down. Then with our 
Winchester pump guns, loaded with No. 
1 chilled shot, we crawled under the 
rushes, pretty close up to the water- 
line. Knowing that before night set in 
the cranes would be seeking water, and 
by the numerous tracks and loose 
feathers in the soft mud along the shore 
of this slough, we guessed that this was 
where they would come. 


WE must have been pretty well hid- 

. den under the heavy growth of 
rushes, for shortly after we hid a brown 
cowl that happened to be looking for his 
supper, seeking mice and moles among 
the rushes, flew over us, although he 
saw something, he did not seem to make 

(Continued on page 747) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Some Other Ruffed Grouse 
Traits 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N beauty of plumage, the ruffed 


grouse and woodcock lead all of the - 


upland game birds of America. The 
barred tail of the grouse is all that 
saves him from being in class two. 


It is a difficult task to approach an 
old drummer without being seen. How- 
ever, I have watched his manoeuvers 
at very close quarters and have almost 
been near enough to reach him with 
my hand. One old fellow of my ac- 
quaintance drummed on a log near a 
rail fence on a steep hillside. The tree 
had been blown down by a storm and 
the roots were not much decayed mak- 
ing a fine screen to peep through. I 
was helping my father to set out some 
peach trees and we could see the log 
from where we were working and could 
see the movement of the wings when 
he would drum. My father had to go 
to the house for more trees and left me 
to plant two or three. When he was 
on his way he called back: “Don’t you 
bother that pheasant.” The trees were 
planted in a jiffy and I went out to 
get a close view of what I then con- 
sidered the greatest prize on earth. 
With all my stealth he saw me and 
scooted from the log down hill with not 
a sound of his wings. I saw him alight 
on a little knoll and walk into the 
thicket. Taking my station close up 
to the root and selecting a good open- 
ing to look through I awaited his re- 
turn. He must have taken a round- 
about way, for the first thing I knew 
he flapped up on the log. He was back 
in less than ten minutes. All I had to 
do was to keep from winking. He 
stood straight upright for a long time 
but turned his head from side to side 
investigating the surroundings. At 
last he commenced to strut. He came 
up to the butt of the log and then back 
to about the middle. After a minute 
or two standing straight upright with 
feathers close to his body he got ready 
to drum. As he raised his wings he 
lifted his ruff and the crest on his 
head. The loose skin above the eyes 
was elevated until the bright orange 
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A study in canine expression 


crescent above the eye was exposed, 
giving him the appearance of wearing 
goggles. He inflated his breast like a 
cock turky. This to my notion is his 
sounding board. As Mr. Grange has 
it, the wings do not meet in front but 
they do strike the sides. but lightly. 
In many cases they make two or three 
preliminary strokes at the same time 
looking about before they commence 
the regular drumming. I think it is 
the old wary birds that do this. Early 
in the morning, if they are chased 
from the log, they will soon come back, 
and I have amused myself many times 
watching them. The majority of the 
drummers in the fall are young birds 
and not so hard to approach, neither 
do they make such a.fine display. The 
band on the tail of a young cock is 
black, on a very old one it is a light 
brown. My experience with ruffed 
grouse was in Pennsylvania where I 
lived many years and where they were 
very plentiful. 
E. A. VICKROY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Unique Theory 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WISH to congratulate Mr. Wallace 

Byron Grange upon his “ruffed 
grouse traits” in the October issue of 
ForEST AND STREAM from beginning to 
end. The tonal phenomenon of drum- 
ming birds has always interested me. 
When a boy, I was in the woods hunt- 
ing—hungry of course—when I heard 
a ten-horse power saw-mill engine 
starting suddenly, running light, which 
seemed to be about sixty rods over a 
knoll. That was my first impression, 
but that impression might have been 
swayed by a desire to appease my 
gnawing stomach, but I was soon dis- 
illusioned and know that I was listen- 
ing to a drumming grouse, so the tone 
it produced became my mecca, as the 
child’s query, “How does a cat purr?” 
excited the scientific world. Some 
summers later, I was using a fan, 
probably made of parchment stretched 
over a wire rim and upon swelling in 
moist weather, it had bulged the center 
out so that when used, the concave sur- 


face became reversed upon the next 
stroke. The tone was like the low- 
toned note of the grouse beat, so, as I 
would wave the fan back and forth, it 
would turn “wrong side out.” Then, 
as this operation was increased, the 
separate beats blended into a roll. I 
submitted this sound to some hunting 
companions and they agreed that it 
sounded like a grouse. The same tone 
is heard from opening an opera hat, or 
from the cloth of a boot black, or the 
beat of many suddenly stretched 
fabrics comparable in area with the 
bird’s wing. From my theory is that 
the drumming bird stretches his wing 
beyond the normal flight distention, so 
with the downward stroke, the con- 
caved wing’ becomes convex tension 
which returns to normal at the end of 
the first stroke. Right here, the force 
of the toggle joint is displayed to such 
an extent that it staggers the imagina- 
tion of mere man. So this powerful 
snapping from one side to the other is 
responsible for this huge percussion 
from so small a source. I have heard 
all of the common versions, but the 
above seems more reasonable to me, 
so I submit them to your readers, as 
does Mr. Grange, for study and verifi- 
cation. 
C. H. DuNuop, D. D. S., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Long Shots 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


READ in your September issue 

about the twenty gauge on ducks. 
I think that the .410 gauge is also an 
excellent little gun. I tried it on doves 
in the San Joaquin valley with fine re- 
sults. 


Mr. Ehmann speaks of shooting a 
duck at the height of 100 yards. I saw 
a shot last season, quite similar, with 
an old twelve single. In the Salinas 
river, at the mouth, there were num- 
bers of Ruddy ducks (‘“Spatters” or 
“Fannies’”). Two were flying at right 
angles to the boat. My father shot at 
them, although they were at a tre- 
mendous distance, and dropped the 
leading bird. 


A little later, three sawbills (is it 
the red-breasted merganser which is 
found in that locality?) flew directly 
over, very high. The first shot with 
74%s missed completely, but the second, 
with a Remington heavy duck load, 
brought down the two last birds. They 
were so high, I was reminded of the 
old saying, “Don’t strain your gun- 
barrel.” 

Did any of the readers ever try this 
to improve their rifle-shot? 


Get two sparrows in a tree, in line, 
and try with a twenty-two rifle to kill 


both with one shot. This will work 
on all small game and is excellent 
practice. It is known among the boys 
as ‘“‘double-shooting’” around here. 
Sparrows, being a nuisance, and very 
abundant, are a good thing to prac- 
tice on. 

Are B. B. caps injurious to rifle- 
barrels? I have always thought that 
they were. 

J. W. FRANKLIN, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Further Data on Record 
Catches of Salmon 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE best catches of salmon I can 


find recorded are given by Dean’ 


Sage in Salmon and Trout, from which 
the following is quoted: “The Godbout 
on the St. Lawrence is a reniarkable 
river. It was owned by the late Allan 
Gilmour of Ottawa, and is now the 
property of Mr. Manuel. I have be- 
fore me the score of fish taken from 
1859 Toss 94 eA Scaten vot Tp eto =20 
salmon to one rod in a day is-not un- 
usual. Mr. Gilmour took 46 on July 
10, 1865, and Comeau (I think the 
guardian) took, on July 9, ’74, 57 sal- 
mon; July 10, 25 salmon; July 11, 34 
salmon; July 138, 40 salmon; July 14, 
25 salmon; July 15, 16 salmon; July 
16, 87 salmon; July 17, 16 salmon; 
July 18, 28 salmon; July 20, 27 sal- 
mon, etc., the whole score for 18 days, 
including these specified, being 360 
salmon, weighing 3,830 Ibs. 

“The nearest approach to such a day 
as this of which I have heard was the 
bag of Sir Bache Cunard on the 
Grimersta, in the Island of Lewis, off 
the West Coast of Scotland, which was 
54 fish in one day, and 34 the day 
following; the average weight, how- 
ever, was but 7 lbs., all with the fly. 
The largest catch that I have heard of 
in Britain is that (reported by Mr. 
Senior) of Lord Louth, on the Beauly, 
where he killed 146 fish in five days— 
whether consecutive days or not is not 
stated . 

“The fish are small on the Godbout, 
but so is the river, which is very 
broken, and fished almost if not en- 
tirely from the shore.” 

R. B. MARSTON, 
Editor Fishing Gazetter, 
London, England. 


Ontario Bungalow Camps 
1924 Fishing Trophy Competitions 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

1924 winners of our three Ontario 
Bungalow Camp Fishing Trophy 
Competitions have been decided upon 


and copy of judges’ announcement will 
be found attached. 


Certain further particulars of the 
contests will no doubt be of interest. 


Our bungalow camp at I'rench River 
enjoyed a very good season and was 
visited by anglers from many different 
parts of the globe. Travellers from 
China, India, England, Spain, South 
America, South Africa and other coun- 
tries stopped over for a few days’ 
sport, while Americans from nearly 
every State in the Union fished the wa- 
ters of the district. The outlying 
camps at Pine Rapids and Crooked 
Lake proved especially popular. 

An interesting feature of the compe- 
tition at French River was the decla- 
ration of a tie between Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Champ, who each entered 
small mouth black bass weighing 4 lbs. 
8 oz. Measurements of these two fish 
varied slightly, Mr. Champ’s entry 
being %4 inch longer but % inch less 
in girth. 

Mr. Hawkins, using a 5 ft. Samson 
red and a silk casting line on a Take- 
apart reel, took his fish with a “Pikie” 
minnow on August 22nd in the main 
channel of the French River, not far 
from the foot of the Five Mile Rapids. 


Mr. Champ, while a guest at our 
outlying camp at Crooked Lake, caught 
his fish on August 5th, using an 11 ft. 
steel rod with a braided silk line on a 
trout reel. Live bait was used. 


Nipigon was visited by fewer an- 
glers than last year, but some very 
fine trout were taken. A number of 
speckled beauties weighing over 5 lbs. 
were caught with a fly in the rapids 
within a few hundred yards:of bun- 
galow camp. Mr. Wm. Metzger of De- 
troit caught the winning fish at Virgin 
Falls, August 81st, using a Bristol 
9% ft. rod and a Blue Grass reel. Tho 
lure was a Gold Medal Wobbler. The 
fish put up an unexpectedly savage 
fight in the fast water below the falls 
and weighed 6 lbs. 10 oz. after being 
out of the water 2% hours. Mr. Metz- 
ger was accompanied by Dr. J. H. 
Inches, who landed the 1923 record 
trout on the Nipigon with an excep- 
tionally fine specimen weighing 7 ls. 

Dr. H. J. Morlan, President of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, caught several fine trout 
weighing up to 5 lbs. “Ozark Ripley” 
also fished the river with success. 

Some good mascalonge fishing was 
enjoyed by guests at our Devil’s Gap 
Bungalow Camp on Lake of the Woods, 
reports having been received by this 
office of fish taken during the season 
up to 35 lbs. Entries for these, how- 
ever, were not received in time. 

The winning fish caught by Mr. J. 
A. Forlong in Moore Bay on Septem- 
ber 5th weighed 20 Ibs. 8 oz. Mr. For- 
long was casting with a 5-ft. Bristol 
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steel rod with a Master reel, using a 
14-pound test silk line. His lure was 
a No. 3 Hilderbrand spinner fly. 

At French River, Nipigon River and 
Lake of the Woods some large fish 
were caught by persons directly or in- 
directly connected with the Canadian 
Pacific, but no entries could be taken 
for these as one of the conditions of 
the competitions provides that such 
entries are ineligible. 

The Canadian Pacific Ralway, which 
put up the three trophies for compe- 
tition between guests at each of the 
Ontario Bungalow Camps, has every 
reason to feel satisfied with results of 
the first season’s contests. 

A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Montreal Canada. 


Canadian Bungalow 
Camp Trophy Results 


To WuHom It May ConceERN: 


HE judges of the 1924 Fishing 
Trophy Competitions held at the 
three Ontario Bungalow Camps of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, after hav- 
ing carefully considered all entries 
submitted to them, have much pleasure 
in announcing the following winners: 
At French River the contest has 
been declared a tie between Mr. D. 
W. L. Hawkins of 870 Riverside Drive, 
New York, and Mr. H. H. Champ of 
64 Aberdeen Avenue, Hamilton, Ont. 
Each of these gentlemen entered small 
mouth black bass weighing exactly 4 
Ibs. 8 oz. Mr..Hawkins’ fish had a 
girth of 13% inches and was 20% 
inches in length. Fish caught by Mr. 
Champ was 13% inches in girth and 
20% inches in length. 

The winner of the competition at 
Nipigon River is Mr. Wm. Metzger of 
56 Longfellow Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
with a speckled trout entry weighing 
6 lbs. 10 oz. Mr. Metzger’s trout was 
14% inches in girth and 25% inches 
in length. 

Devil’s Gap (Lake of the Woods) 
trophy has been won by Mr. J. A. For- 
long of 308 Donald Street, Winnipeg, 
Man., who entered a mascalonge weigh- 
ing 20 lbs. 8 oz. This fish was 40% 
inches long with a girth of 18 inches. 

Other larger fish were entered, but 
the various conditions governing the 
contests were not complied: with and 
they could not be considered. 

Awards signed by us are being pre- 
pared, and when completed will be 
forwarded at, once to _prize-winners, 
whose names shall be engraved upon 
shields and placed upon the respective 
trophies. 


Dr. WM. BRUETTE, 
Editor Forest and Stream. 
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A swimming cow moose 


JOHN B. THOMPSON (“Ozark Ripley’), 
Associate Editor Field and Stream. 
GREGORY CLARK, 


Fishing Editor Toronto Weekly Star. 


Yellow Legs on Opening Day 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N August 16th, the opening day for 

yellow legs and plover, my brother 
Fred and I, together with our shooting 
partners, left for the Newark Meadows, 
~vhich are about three miles from our 
house. These meadows are about ten 
miles long and five miles wide, dotted 
with small ponds here and there. It 
was for these ponds we were headed, 
because the yellow legs feed in or 
around them. We arrived at our desti- 
nation about 4.30 a. m., and put out our 
stools. In about a half hour the sun 
began to push its way over the hori- 
zon and the yellow legs started moving, 
as we could tell by their yelpings. 

Fred and his partner started the 
shooting when three great yellow legs 
decoyed to the stool, after much coax- 
ing with our whistles. Fred stood up 
in the blind and then the yellow legs 
realized their mistake and tried to get 
out of range, but were too late as we 
saw the three of them crumple up and 
hit the water with a splash. 

We were sitting in our blinds peace- 
fully admiring the glorious sun rising 
when Bob, my shooting partner. grab- 
bed me by the arm and said, “Look!” 
pointing toward the west. There they 
were coming, great big yellow legs right 
for our blind. There were about 15 in 
the flock and when they were about to 
land amongst the stools we opened fire, 
Bob’s Parker and my 12-gauge Ithaca 
tuning up together. 

After the flock passed on we counted 
seven birds, five dead and two crippled. 


We immediately ended the last pair’s 
sufferings with two more shots. After 
that the yellow legs came in pairs or 
threes; some decoying and leaving their 
dead, others passing on out of range. 
About three o’clock we gathered in our 
dead birds and counted them and found 
we had 26 nice yellow legs, so I said to 
Bob, “what say Bob we get four more 
birds and fill the game limit?” 

He answered me, saying, “only on 
one condition: that we wait for four 
or five birds and see if we both can 
double, but the birds must be about 
50 yards high and coming past, you 
know, the last and perfect shot of the 
day. A few birds passed, but they were 
not the kind of shots we wanted. At 
last, coming down wind and almost ver- 
tical to our blind came two pairs of 
yellow legs; the first pair about six 
yards in front of the second pair. 

Here were the shots we waited so long 
for; at about 100 yards we stood up 
in our blind. They saw us and started 
to tower towards the sky. When they 
were about 50 yards away from us, we 
opened fire. It was arranged between 
us that Bob should take the first pair 
and I the second. As Bob let go his 
two barrels, I let go mine almost at the 
same time. At the reports of the guns 
the two pairs of yellow legs, first his. 
then mine, hit the water with a loud 
splash. 

We gathered in the four birds and 
started for Fred’s blind. They had been 
less fortunate than we, securing only 
14 birds between them. We started for 
home happy as larks, for on the open- 
ing day the red-gods were indeed very 
generous to us; so ended a perfect day. 

I will let you know the results of my 
grouse hunt later in the fall. 


RoBERT A. PECCTI, 
Newark, N. J. 


Black or Gray Squirrel? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE noted with interest the state- 

ment that naturalists now consider 
the black squirrel related to the 
gray and not a separate species. In 
view of my boyhood experience in hunt- 
ing in northern Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York State, I am much more 
inclined to the views presented by Mr. 
Don Cameron Shafer in the October 
issue. 

Forty years ago the black squirrel 
was fairly abundant in the region men- 
tioned, while the gray was but rarely 
encountered, and was considered a 
prize indeed by the lucky boy who got 
one. As a matter of fact there was 
about one gray to ten blacks in our 
neighborhood in the autumn. 

Beechnuts, acorns, hickory nuts and 
chestnuts were abundant and the shoot- 
ing fairly good. Squirrels, red, black 
and gray, and the ruffed grouse were 
the usual bag. Raccoons infested the 
cornfields, and furnished good night 
sport. Later, when the ground was 
covered with a light snow, the cotton 
tail rabbit furnished many a farmer’s 
boy with a good days’ sport and an 
acceptable dinner. 

I recall one autumn a neighbor told 
us of a nest of black squirrels in a hol- 
low tree not far from the farm. Fol- 
lowing directions, my brother and I 
arrived at the foot of the tall dead stub 
standing’ adjacent to a group of bitter 
hickory nut trees. There was one hole 
in- the stub up some twenty-five feet 
from the ground and another near the 
top. Taking a stout club my brother 
beat upon the tree, when out dodged 
one black squirrel after another from 
the lower hole and scurried away to 
the upper until seven in all had sought 
the safer location. There was not a 
gray among them. We had no ‘way 
of knowing whether the squirrels had 
been raised in this tree or had gathered 
there to lay in a supply of nuts for the 
winter, .but felt sure they constituted 
one family. 

I have had both gray and black 
squirrels for pets. One gray became 
so tame that he was given the range 
of the woodshed, and promptly drove 
all cats out of his domain. He stayed 
around well into the spring then an- 
swered the call of the wild. 

As I recall them, the two squirrels 
were quite different in shape, the black 
being more slender in appearance, 
though perhaps of about the same 
weight. 

FRED F. WELD, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Probably the “Trout Pickerel” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HERE is a species of pike in our 

southern waters of which I would 
like to know the correct name. They 
are’ rather a small fish, rarely if ever 
weighing over half a pound, but won- 
derfully game fighters for their size. 
They are most often caught in back- 
waters adjacent to the larger streams, 
which they ascend in places where 
these waters are connected with the 
main streams, largely, I believe in pur- 
suit of minnows, which are more easily 
caught by them in the shallow waters. 

They furnish good sport with a fly 
rod, striking viciously at artificial flies, 
small spinners, and almost any lure 
that is not too large. I have had par- 
ticularly good luck with an Al Foss 
pork rind wiggler, fly rod size. 

These are excellent food fish, have 
few bones, and the flesh is of a very 
nice flavor. They are cannabalistic in 
their habits devouring small ones of 
their own kind with avidity. 

In color they are somewhat different 
from the pickerel, which is also an in- 
habitant of our streams and lakes. 

Would be very much pleased to hear 
from any one who can enlighten me as 
to the correct name and class to which 
these small, but game fish belong. 

SAMUEL H. GANTT, 
Lyndhurst, South Carolina. 


Necessity the Mother of 
Invention 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A FEW days ago I was taking some 
of my springer spaniels down to 
a pond to give them a few lessons on 
retrieving from water and as I ap- 
proached the pool of water I observed 
a squirrel acting in a manner that was 
new to me, so I just stopped my horse 
and sitting still, I watched the little 
fellow who seemed to be playing or 
working real hard with something. 


After a while he picked this thing up 
in his mouth, whatever it was, and 
began to back into the pool. Down 
went his tail and he took plenty of 
time backing in slowly. He backed 
into the water till just his head was 
in sight and gradually that went down 
with him still holding something in 
his mouth. At last he went out of 
sight and appearing a few feet away, 
he swam away from this something to 
shore. That was the last I saw of Mr. 
Squirrel. Then I rode up to see what 
he had been playing with for it was 
still in the water and when I got up 
to it, to my surprise it was a bit of 
moss that he had rolled into a ball. It 
was just covered with fleas. This was 
his ingenious way of ridding himself 


of fleas. p x. (Bos) ARMSTRONG, 


Roba, Alabama. 


Three Kids and a Boat 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


"THERE were three of us, two older 

fellows and myself. A spring thaw 
was taking place and the snow was 
rapidly melting, which caused the un- 
usually small, and inoffensive, river to 
become a mill-race from one to two 
miles wide. We knew there would be 
ducks in that water, and had to try 
out a new outfit. 

The boat, which was supposed to be 
non sinkable, was hauled to the river, 
to a place where it could safely be 
launched. In it went. Gingerly we 
three accepted seats. The one with the 
gun, an old double-barrelled twelve 
with two nice long, crooked hammers, 
and about half a stock—took his seat 
in the prow and was to do the shooting. 
I came next, my life preserving (?) hip 
boots safely anchored on to the sus- 
pensory ligaments of my _ breeches. 
Guess I was afraid I might lose them. 
Besides, we expected to ride all the way 
down. Lastly, in the rear end, was the 
chap who owned the contraption. The 
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A well equipped battery 
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one with the sculling skill, gave all the 
orders, and kept telling me to “trim the 
boat.” Trim nothing! I wish I had 
trimmed him before we left. 


No one had seen any ducks yet that 
Spring, but, I will bet six prescriptions, 
and write them myself, against an 
empty shotgun shell, had any one 
“honked,” we all would have answered 
to the call. Very gently we let the ark 
adrift and felt her move serenely down 
stream for twenty or thirty feet, then 
suddenly stop. No persuasion with our 
one paddle could coax another move out 
of her. When the depths were explored 
we learned we were stranded on one of 
those coy, shy, submerged icebergs— 
the kind that have not the nerve to 
come out and look you in the face. Any 
way we got off. No, this is not all. 
This was just experience number one. 
We had lots of them that afternoon 
dodging logs and icebergs, and doing 
tail spins in whirlpools until we were 
so dizzy we could see heliotrope ele- 
phants and humming birds playing to- 
gether in the cock pit. When the 
*steenth one happend I did not remem- 
ber enough about all the rest to chroni- 
cle them. ; 

Safely, I should say blissfully, we 
sculled along. Each time our Captain 
sculled I got water down my neck. You 
know, he was the kind who sculled 
from both sides of the boat. He knew 
all about that art. On we went to 
where the raging water had taken a 
short cut across a bend. It was in a 
hurry, we were not, so we went around, 
besides, we knew there would be ducks 
in this still water. Reaching the place 
where this terrific current came through 
it caught the front end of our tub, and 
around she went nose first into a willow 
tree, the top of which was just stick- 
ing out of the water. The nautical 
gentleman up in front reached out and 
grabbed hold of the branches. I have 
since been told that this is an exceed- 
ingly unethical proceedure in any boat. 
Say, brother, we had not had anything 
happen to us until then. The stern 
swung round, and still the lad held on, 
she dipped water once, I trimmed her, 
but I put on too much trimmin’, and 
there was no boat under us at all. 


The Captain shouted “jump,” bat 
this was all superfluous, as far as the 
head end man was concerned. He 
simply swung himself up into the tree. 
I grabbed a branch about as big as a 
lead pencil—did not have time to pick 
out a larger one—and started in to 
gurgle. I wonder if you ever jumped 
into a cocktail made up of melted snow 
water, floating sand, cracked ice in 
cakes some of them forty feet square, 
the rim of your cocktail glass somwhere 
out there about a mile, and Lord only 
knows how deep. Well, sir, I came up 
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that twig like a monkey cutting capers 
on a hundred yards of grapevine, and 
did not stop until I could see daylight. 
Of course my coming up was not help- 
ing to keep this tree up out of water, 
and it was rather worrying the nice 
dry dude up in the top. At least he 
kept telling me he would just as soon 
I would continue the submarine stuff. 
He was nice and dry—and warm. The 
Captain got on around down that tree 
trunk some way; I was mostly covered 
up with the contents of that river while 
he was doing it, hence I do not know 
exactly how. Anyway he was stand- 
ing with his head out. 


After what seemed a few more hours 
in maneuvering, I sat down tailor- 
fashion in a crotch under water, and 
surely was anchored peacefully, with 
nothing to do but watch those cakes of 
ice go floating past. Sonny boy, up in 
the top, wouldn’t even give me his old 
musket to keep the ice from taking the 
hide off my knees and shins as it went 
by. Pretty soon I felt a jar about four 
degrees to the right of the center of 
my equator; my old dollar ticker was 
full of water and swelling, and my new 
pants were full of water and shrinking; 
these diametrically opposed forces ex- 
ploded the crystal of my watch. 


I presume you wonder if we hollered. 
Yes, we did, that is the immersed ones 
did; the third was very comfortable, 
and certain some one would come to get 
us. Nevertheless we made him fire 
all his ammunition as rapidly as he 
could reload, and each time that old 
rusted cannon went off it brooded ill 
for our perch. I did not do all holler- 
ing, for there down stream a hundred 
yards, caught upside down in the 
branches of another tree, and _ still 
staggering, was our iron friend. I 
talked considerably to it. 


A chap out on the road heard all the 
noise and went to town to see if any 
one had gone on the river to hunt. The 
first man he asked was my Father. 
Then things commenced to move. An- 
other boat was brought down and 
launched, but could not get to us for 
the current, so back to town for rope. 
With this tied to the boat, men were let 
down to us, and one by one, we were 
removed to shore. I was still on my 
back, legs paralleling my body and 
forming a letter “X,’’ when I got home 
at five thirty, just four hours after the 
launching, and blue, poor business since 
has never made me quite that shade. 
Here was once in my life that my pro- 
hibition Dad asked me to have a drink. 
Did we catch anything? Yes, we didn’t 
even catch cold. Did we get any ducks? 
Uh huh, two of us did. I don’t reckon 
it was all the boat’s fault, do you? 

Dr. CHARLES F. HARRIS, 
Bayfield, Wis. 


The Squirrel Color Problem 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NOTE in your October issue an ar- 

ticle by Don Cameron~ Shafer, 
“Blackie of the Tree Tops.” We have 
the gray squirrel here, whose home is 
in dense cane brake country. The 
large red squirrel who loves river 
banks, low swamps and cypress brake 
and bayou country and the black squir- 
rel of equal size and general character- 
istics. In shooting over the low land 
and swamp country, the black is most 
numerous. On the river bank, the red 
is in the majority. It is rare that you 
find the black in broken hilly places. 
The red and the gray, are in ratio of 
five or six grays to one red. I have 
found both red and black young in the 
same den or hollow tree nest, when 
their eyes were hardly opened and gray 
with black in about equal proportions 
as to pelage. There have been a large 
number of reds killed here and about 
as many blacks, several hundred in the 
past 12 months, 20 to 25 miles east 
and in the Yazoo River bottom, they 
are nearly all grays. A party of hun- 
ters killed over 75 last winter and all 
were grays except 4 of them. 


R. E. STRATTON, SR., 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Against the “Porky” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE just finished reading the 
second argument you have published 
in defense of the “porky” and would 
like to say a few words against him. 

My father is the owner of sporting 
camps, and mice, squirrels, and bears 
all together don’t do one-third of the 
damage that one porky will in a single 
season. 

True as Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mac 
Vicker both say, the porky is the only 
animal a man can kill without a gun, 
but how many men are there that get 
lost without a gun. Not one out of 25. 

It is impossible to leave an axe, 
canoe, or any part of a camping equip- 
ment in the woods for any length of 
time without its being wholly or par- 
tially destroyed by the porky. 

Only the other evening a man came 
into the camp with a fine setter dog 
whose nose was completely filled with 
quills. ; 

An unwritten law in this part of 
Maine among the guides and camp- 
owners is “kill the porky,” and we al- 
ways kill every one we see. 

I could give a good many experiences 
of camping out where one porky has 
destroyed as much as $15.00 worth of 
supplies. 

GRACE SOULE, 
Ox Bow, Maine. 


My First Shotgun 


Is There a Sportsman Who Does Not Remember His First Fowling Piece? 


OW many hunters, professional 
H:: amateur, remember the first 
gun they owned? Hands up, please. 
One, two, three, ten, twelve—just about 
unanimous, as I thought it would be. 

At a very early age I began to crave 
a gun, as most boys do, and, naturally, 
made my wants known to Dad. He, 
caring nothing for hunting or fishing, 
and being a little afraid of a gun, as 
well, refused my plea at first, but 
finally agreed that I might have a shot- 
gun when I reached the age of fourteen, 
provided I earned it for myself. 

I was not at all daunted by this con- 
dition, for, although boys did not then 
earn men’s wages, as they do now, 
neither did guns cost as much. I 
weeded gardens, cleaned yards, beat 
carpets, and did other kinds of work, 
sometimes receiving as much as five 
cents an hour, or fifty cents a day. 
For a long time I had a steady job 
driving a neighbor’s cow to pasture 
every morning and bringing her home 
at night for fifty cents a month. How- 
ever, as I had to drive our own cow to 
the same pasture, this was easy money. 
Of course, I spent some of my earn- 
ings as I went along, but when my 
fourteenth bithday anniversary arrived 
I had accumulated five dollars in real 
money, and knew just where I could 
go and get a gun for that amount. 

It was many, many ‘years ago that 
I came into possession of my first gun, 
but I will never, never forget that old 
Zulu, nor the pride and joy I felt as 
I carried it home. The Zulu was made 
by re-boring the old Springfield army 
rifle, of the vintage of ’61, I think. It 
took a 12-gauge cartridge, and was the 
most ungainly, ugly weapon that 
modern or semi-modern ages ever 
produced. 


N enormous breech block opened to 

one side and a backward pull on the 
block operated the ejector. The car- 
tridge slid down a declivity into the 
chamber, after which the breech was 
closed. The hammer was an enormous, 
unwieldly affair. I could never cock 
the gun with my thumb, but had to set 
the palm of my hand on the hammer 
and push it back. At the same time I 
was obliged to hold a finger on the 
trigger, or the click-click of the spring 
would frighten all the game within a 
hundred yards. I do not remember any 
of the dimensions of this old blunder- 
bus, but when I stood its square musket 


By W. L. RIDEOUT 


stock on the ground its muzzle stood 
considerably above my head. 

With the gun I obtained a reloading 
outfit and two brass shells. Squeezing 
a few stray nickels out of my bank I 
bought ten cents worth of shot, ten 
cents worth of powder and a box of 
primers, loaded the two shells and made 
a beel-line for the lake. 

In “them good ole days” game of all 
kinds was much more plentiful than it 
is to-day, and I was reasonably sure of 
finding a duck at almost any point on 
the lake shore. Sure enough, cutting 
through a vacant block in the outskirts 
of town, I spied a bunch of ten or 
twelve teal feeding inside the tules. 
Down I went on my hands and knees, 
slowly and noiselessly I crept toward a 
clump of willows, my heart thumping, 
my hands shaking, my knees wobbling 
around beneath me. Resting the gun 
across a fence board, I succeeded, after 
several attempts, in drawing a bead 
somewhere about the middle of the flock 
and pulled the trigger. 


HIS was my first shot with a gun of 

any kind, but I had gone through the 
motions hundreds of times. Whether 
or not I closed my eyes I do not remem- 
ber, but my aim was good, for after the 
smoke cleared away I waded into the 
lake and picked up four. nice birds 
which I carried home in high glee. 

But how that gun did kick! I was 
thin and bony and light in weight, and 
it nearly jarred my teeth loose. For a 
year or more, or until I traded it off, 
my shoulder and upper arm, and some- 
times my lower jaw, were black and 
blue. 

Daybreak, the next morning, found 
me in the hills back of town shaking 
with buck ague as I stalked a big, gaunt 
jack rabbit. I had to shoot him twice 
and, as this exhausted my ammunition 
supply, there was nothing to do but go 
home. I saw several other rabbits on 
my return, and nearly wept with vexa- 
tion because I had no more cartridges. 
So, before I went out again I made a 
game bag to sling over my shoulder in 
which I carried the reloading tools and 
a supply of ammunition. After firing 
two shots I would sit down, reload my 
two shells and go on. Later, I swapped 
some of my boyish possessions for ten 
more shells and then had enough to last 
a whole day. 

Father flatly refused to buy ammuni- 
tion for me, which was hardly fair as 


I always brought my game home and he 
usually ate his portion. Being habitu- 
ally short of spending money, I grew 
stingy in my shooting, never firing at a 
bird on the wing or an animal on the 
run. Not until I “grew up” and had 
opportunity to practice on clay pigeons 
did I learn to shoot bird flying; at that, 
I never became proficient and never 
will. 


B UT if I did not learn to match my 

quickness against that of the birds 
and beasts I hunted, I did at least match 
my cunning against theirs. I learned 
their habits, where they hid, where and 
when they fed; I learned to still hunt 
like an Indian, and to sit behind a 
stump for hours waiting for a covey of 
quail or a cotton tail to come out of the 
brush. I seldom failed to bring home 
good bags, and acquired quite a reputa- 
tion as a successful hunter. 

But I had to part with the old Zulu, 
and it came about in this wise: 

I read in a school book a statement 
to the effect that a tallow candle could 
be fired through an inch board. I did 
not believe it and set out to disprove 
the statement by actual demonstration. 

I could not insert a candle in the 
breech, on account of the incline that 
led to the chamber, and this was 
probably fortunate for me, as the gun 
was choke bored; so I scraped one down 
to 12-gauge and rammed it down the 
muzzle, put a whole shell full of 
powder in behind it and set out to try 
the charge on a fence board. 

To give the candle a fair chance I 
took my stand only about twenty feet 
frem the fence. The ground rose gently 
from me to the fence but fell away 
quite rapidly behind me, a fact which 
I did not notice at the time, but which 
was called to my attention a moment 
later. 


Y younger brother accompanied me, 
stationing himself a little to one 
side and watching intently to see the 
candle go by. He did not see the candle, 
but he did see me go by, head over 
heels and heels over head, twenty feet 
down the hill. And that Zulu, well 
named for a savage race of people, fol- 
lowed right after me, kicking me every 
time I rolled over. It kicked me in the 
side and on the jaw, made my nose 
bleed and nearly broke my jaw, while 
the trigger guard almost tore a couple 
of my fingers off my hand. 
(Continued on page 748) 
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Savage Model 99 - Lever-action 
—made in following calibers; 
222 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30: 
-303; and .300. Also made in 
special carbine style in .30-30 





AE: a 


HAT’S the .300 caliber Savage 

Model 99 —used by experienced 
hunters against the greatest game in 
America. 


For you have six straight shots 
with your Savage—one in the cham- 
ber and five in the magazine. 


And into that rotary magazine, by 
the way, you can push soft-nose bul- 
lets without any fear of denting the 
lead points—for each cartridge is 
supported at the base. 


Ready to pump these cartridges 
into instant action is the famous 
Savage lever of lightning speed—a 
powerful action enclosed in a solid 


and .303 calibers. 


wall of steel— no chance for anything 
to get in and jam. 


You can pack a Savage day after 
day over the trail without fatigue, for 
it is hung right to the last fraction of 
an inch. Not an extra ounce of weight 
anywhere, yet holds steady as a 
rock. 


Savage makes a Hi-Power rifle 
and cartridge for every kind of game. 
Ask to see the complete line at your 
dealer’s or write us for illustrated 
catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 29, -.Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE-STEVENS 





The Savage Sporter —Bolt-action repeating rifle, 
round blued barrel, genuine American walnut 
stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, interchangeable 
magazine. Ideal for all kinds of small and medium 
game. 








Model 23 A .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23 B_ .25-20cal. 23.50 
Model 23C_ .32-20cal. 23.50 


eS 
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In writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 


No matter what you may be doing 
now—whether you own land or not 
—itis now possible for you to build 
up a business of your own that will 
make $2000 to $5000 a year profit 
for you—and you can do this without 
interfering with your regular work 
in any way. 


cam Lain uh for you 


Windswept customers all over the country are 
making real money. Ross Phelps made 137% 
cash profit and 200% animal increase profit in 
just two years. A. C. Olson made 75% cash 
profitin one year. Rev. Matheson made 200% 
cash profit in two years. Dozens of men are 
doing likewise—and by using one of our Four 
New Plans, you can do the same thing—we'll 
care for your Foxes if you wish. 


If you really want to get started towards an in- 
dependent future write at once for our big 
Booklet. Give us complete informationin your 
first letter 60 you can begin at once. When 
you start with Windswept you start with the 
Leaders in the Fox Industry. 


Wadswept 
Silver Foxes 


305 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 








A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS! 


Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet 
yritten by a ‘Texas author. His description of ihe 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been 
told. 332 pages liberally illustrated. Price $2.50 
delivered—your money back if not satisfied. 

JB Gelert, Marfa, Texas 












Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices — 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 

guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room for 
‘UNK Send for list. 

BAKER 38B South St., 


& KIMBALL Boston 





[BALE YG hab) 
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en 


wee} a jp AR. fea er 
Old Town Snow Shoes & Skis at Factory Prices 

Made by experts. A custom-built Snow 
Shoe of the highest quality. Craftsmanship 
in our line of products has no equal. 

A post card will bring a complete story 
and prices of our line. 
OLD TOWN SNOW SHOE CO. 
BOX 448, OLD TOWN, MAINE 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 

















Why I Use Fine Shot 


By LOU SMITH 


GENERALLY use 
the same size shot 
the rank and _ file 
use, for water fowl 
shooting, where one’s 
vision is not ob- 
structed wholly or in 
part, but when it 
comes to cover shoot- 
ing, especially when 
two or more gunners 
are afield and _ the 
cover is rather thick, my choice of shot 
is always a size or two finer than the 
other fellow commonly uses. 

For quail in the south land, mine 
are often 9s or 10s—when 7s, 7% or 
8s are supposed to be correct, and 
for ruffed grouse in the north 8s or 
9s suit me better than 6s or 7s, which 
are commonly used by those who hunt 
the “king of northern game birds,” 
and on those occasions when I take the 
youngsters rabbit hunting—any shot 
larger than 8s are tabooed—though 
most of those who go afield after 
“Molly Cottontail” believe that 6s are 
the smallest shot which will roll 
a cotton tail over and many use 4s, 
5s and even coarser shot, but a load 
of 8s in a brass shell loaded with black 
powder and fired through an old Ithaca 
hammer gun killed the first rabbit I 
ever shot at, a big white snow-shoe 
rabbit, so called, but merely a hare 
known to many as the varying hare, 
and it was the same smoke-producing 
black powder in combination with 8s 
which killed my first gray rabbit. And 
while on the subject of 8s, I remember 
shooting at a sheep chasing cur caught 
in the act on Captain McDonald’s plan- 
tation on the South Carolina coast. 








ONE dog was barking and snapping 

at the sheep’s nose, another was 
pulling wool out of that sheep’s hams 
by the mouthful before getting to the 
meat it intended to tear from that liv- 
ing sheep. With a young bird dog’s 
collar grasped in my left hand, and 
my favorite Ithaca quail gun in my 
right, I kept a lone pine tree between 
the killers and me until about twenty- 
five paces from the sheep and dogs, 
when with only my right arm free I 
fired at the rear dog, expecting to hurt 
it and drive it off. But to my very 
great surprise that cur, which was 
about the size of a small airedale, gave 
up the ghost then and.there, and my 
shells that day were loaded with 8s, 
because I could get no finer shot in 
Georgetown, S. C. The second cur re- 
ceived a broadside but went away yelp- 
ing. If 8s killed a full grown dog at a 


respectable distance even once, and if 
they have killed rabbits for me for 
years, I think they are big enough for 
most any cover shooting. 

Dr. Robert Morris, the eminent sur- 
geon, of New York City, an author of 
note, and among the hundreds of men 
I have hunted with, the man who could 
read more game signs than any other, 
told me that in the old days when he 
was a student in Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, and took to the woods every 
Friday afternoon during the open sea- 
son, camping and hunting ruffed grouse 
until Sunday night, that he dissected 
most of the birds he shot to determine 
just why he got them, and his conclu- 
sions were that practically all of the 
birds were brought down because their 
wings were broken or because they were 
hit in the head or neck. And rarely 
ever because they were killed by shot 
which hit the body and because 9s or 
10s were big enough to break wings 
and kill them when they hit the head 
or neck, and because there were so 
many more of the smaller shot in a 
load, he had a far better chance to hit 
the bird in the right place. 

He used the finer shot and if I re- 
member right, Dr. Morris preferred the 
10s. Some of your older readers may 
remember Dr. Morris’s stories of a gen- 
eration or more ago, when they ap- 
peared in the sportsmen’s publications, 
under the nom de plume of “Mark 
West.” 


For the biggest game I hunt with 

the scatter gun, the white tailed 
deer, buck shot have been found most 
effective and one does not worry about 
buck shot killing some man or beast a 
half mile away as will the ball from 
a modern rifle and such a keen and 
active sportsman as James H. Staples, 
many times winner of the Amateur 
Championship of South Carolina, tells 
me he and his friends use, what Jim 
calls “turkey shot,” on their annual deer 
hunt in South Carolina, and I believe 
2s are commonly called “turkey shot,” in 
the south land. So much for one’s 
chance to kill with much finer shot 
than one commonly uses. 

I believe the finer shot kill as clean. 
That’s reason No. 1 why I prefer them, 
and now comes reason No. 2, it is that 
I feel much safer in cover with the 
finer shot, feel the danger to the men 
and dogs accompanying me is far less, 
and one never knows when the man or 
dog will appear in the unexpected place 
just as one pulls the trigger. Once a 
Cornell student who is now a promi- 

(Continued on page 746) 
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Books—The Appreciated Christmas Gift 


There is no friend so faithful as a good book 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest.and best 
book on the subject. 

Those who desire 
to train their dogs 
to the highest state 
of efficiency either 
as companions or 
for hunting will find 
easily understood 
and _ practical in- 
structions on the 
subjects of general 
training, retrieving, 
swimming and div- 
squirrels, rabbits, par- 





and work on 
tridges, etc. 


ing, 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





Hounds and Beagles 





Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as_ bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 

Cartridge, $1.00 


219 pages. Illustrated. 





Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY «t+ 
With an introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’”’ is the 
only collection of out- 
door stories having the 
human appeal for the 
man who has been 
there. Written by an 
expert guide who has 
fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the 





Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a_ perfect 
short story, so inge- 
niously contrived by 


the author that almost 
unnoticed he brings about the objective in a 
manner that not only holds spellbound the 
reader but instructs the novice as well as the 
old-timer. 


Illustrated. 





192 pages. Cloth, $2.00 


Guncraft 
Guns, Ammunition, Wing Shooting 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

This book is recognized as the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever published. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.09 
Cloth, $2.00 





Woodcraft 


The Classic of the Outdoor World 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of: those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than ‘““Nessmuk”’ or succeeded in 
putting so much valuable information into the 
same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. It illus- 
trates the Knapsack and Ditty Bag, Hatchet 
and Knives, Indian Camp, Shanty-Tent and 
Camp-Fire, Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp- 
Fire as it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Outdoor 
Cooking Range. 

Illustrated. 


151 pages. Cloth, $1.50 











Fishing, Tackle and Kits 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when and 
where to fish and the 
right kind of tackle 
for all angles of 
fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. 
Habits and peculiar- 
ities of the basses, 


ea 





muskellunge, trout, ¢ ZS 
ike, pickerel, and A BZ 
Wallleged pike. Fish? eeeeTiil 
ing facts that will 
make the tyro an 


expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points 
that fill your stringer, written from years of 
lake and stream study and experience. How 
to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


334 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 





Small Mouthed Bass 


Their Habits, Bait, Tackle, Etc. 
By W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used——and much practical infor- 
mation on angling as well as how to keep 
and cook them. 


Geographical Distribution; 
Food; IV. Where to Catch the 
Black Bass; V. How to Catch the Bass; 
VI. Bait; VII. Propagation; VIII. Growth; 
IX. Transplanting; X. Bass Fishing in Georgia 


Chapters: I. 
Il. Habits; III. 


Bay; XI. Small and Large Mouthed Bass. 
Hints to Anglers. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Birds 


Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in 
a fashion as pleasing, in- 
structive and _ entertain- 
ing to the boy and girl 
of ten as to the girl and 
boy of seventy. There are 
other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific 
facts and human interest 
vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in 
this great collection is 
that of the last Passen- 
ger Pigeon in the United 
States, which died in 
Cincinnati in 1916; and 
others depict the rarest 
species still occurring in 
America. _Among the latter are 
nesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
bird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris 
Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., etc. 


Cloth, $4.00 





like- 
Snake- 
Sparrow, 


live 


247 pages. Illustrated. 





Wecan supply any book published on outdoor subjects 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


NEW 1925 CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 
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Carry a Dozen 
Decoys & ONE Pocket 


% 


As Natural as Life 
The PNEUMATIC 


DECOY DUCK 





The Handiest and Best 
Decoy Duck ever Produced 
You can carry a dozen in one pocket. 
You blow them up with your breath 
in a second when you want to set 
them. They weigh but a few ounces 


each. Doesaway withthe heavy cum- 
bersome decoys. 


The Danville 
Airtite Decoy 


Pat, in U. S. and Canada 


So lifelike they fool the wisest duck. With 
ordinary care will last for years. Made of 
the very best, finely wovencanvas,on which 
lifelike waterproof colors are permanently 
lithographed. Inside isrubber “‘inner tube”’ 
of great strength and durability with air- 
tite rubber valve. Incase of puncture from 
stray shot, a cold patch (we send a supply) 
is easily and quickly applied. 500 hunters 
say—“finest thing we ever saw.’ 


Quick Delivery— Order Now 


We now have ready for prompt delivery 
Mallard, Canvas Back and Pin Tail—both 
male and female. In ordering, be sure to 
specify exact varieties desired. Price $24.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per half dozen, $2.00 per 
single decoy. Postage prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


WHO WE ARE 


We quotea letter from 
our bank: —““We know 
personally all the offi- 
cersof the AirtiteDecoy 
Co. of Danville. They 
arewellknownDanville 
men of character and 
standing.”’ Signed —J. 
E.McMillen,Asst.Cash- 
ier, Palmer Nat’l] Bank 
of Danville. 


The Airtite Decoy Co. 
DED is D Panvilles Illinois 


64 45 a] 


25 Cal. 7 Shot 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket f 
AUTOMATIC 


Repular #222 Value at 1645 4 


32 Cal. 20 shot Military Model 
AUTOMATIC with extra*@y 50 oJ 
magazine PF FREE at 


“30 Cal. 9 shot Luger at ‘t 


€ouneoiLed 4 





CANADIAN 
BLACK GOOSE 


$4.00 Each 
$40 per dozen 
$20 half dozen 
The only practical 
wild goose decoy 
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Young Bill Curtis feeding the kids 


Capturing Antelope Kids 


How Uncle Sam aids in perpetuating 
the fleet prong horn 


By JAMES M_ FLOYD 


ITH a spy glass a lone man hid 
behind a rocky projection bor- 
dering the great Nevada desert 

watching a herd of antelope. 

It was a herd,of possibly 1,200 ani- 
mals, nervous, timid, graceful. With 
magnificent bucks as outposts at inter- 
vals along the herd these animals moved 
in one long procession to the one water 
hole in the district. 


The man behind the rocks watched 
their every movement. It was ap- 
proaching fawning time and he was 
waiting to give the signal to Uncle 
Sam’s biological survey hunters to get 
on the job and capture the kids while 


they were young, that they might be 
raised and shipped to different reserves 
of the United States, to perpetuate the 
fast dwindling herds of the desert’s 
fleetest animals. 


Occasionally a doe left the ranks and 
straying out on the desert became al- 
most invisible in the glaring sun on the 
hot brown sands she so closely re- 
sembled at this season of the year. 


T was these animals that the hunter 
watched. He knew the time was 
close at hand to call in the men to make 
the capture. Cowboys, who heard that 
Uncle Sam’s hunters planned on cap- 





Mr. O. C. Woods, who superintends the capture of the kids 


Ji wiil identify you. 
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turing half a hundred antelope kids, 
tendered their services with their fleet- 
est horses, but smiled. They predicted 
that perhaps a dozen animals might be 
caught, but it was likely a number of 
those would be injured. 


4h HE waicher, who for two weeks had 

followed the herd with his glasses, 
hiding here and there, knew that in a 
few days the does would begin dropping 
kids in Jarge numbers and twelve men 
were called and stationed at points 
along the feeding grounds where the 
animals assembled annually to bring 
forth their young. 

A truck skirted the edge of the desert 
and the driver distributed small crates 
to points a few miles apart and near 
these, men were stationed to watch the 
herd day and night. 

Two days after the virgil was estab- 
lished the first capture was made. Com- 
ing out from the ranks, a doe heavy in 
fold approached within a few hundred 
yards of two men on watch. So close 
did she resemble the desert that only 
keen eyes could perceive her. She 
dropped a kid, nosed the animal a mo- 
ment and there in the hot sun he 
stretched out, resembling a tiny sand 
mound. As the mother went to another 
point to drop a second kid several hun- 
dred yards away, the hunters stole 
from their hiding place and keeping 
their eyes glued closely on the tiny sand 
mound soon caught and carried off the 
kid and placed him in a crate. 

Later in the day hunters on the other 
side of the desert made a similar cap- 
ture. It was done noiselessly and with- 
out incident and only one kid was taken 
from each mother. 

Day by day for two weeks the hunters 
worked, capturing sometimes two and 
sometimes three a day or more and 
sending them to a ranch house to be 
fed on a bottle. 


I? was a novel system but it worked. 

Only two kids were hurt while thirty- 
eight were captured. One _ stronger 
than the rest got up and started to run 
as the hunters, working in pairs, closed 
in upon it. He was chased a short dis- 
tance and stepped in a hole and fell, 
breaking a leg just as he was grabbed. 
Another was caught by the leg and fell, 
suffering an injury which lamed him 
for some weeks. 

It was hot, hard work. It required 
constant vigil and cautious movements 
on the part of the hunters not to dis- 
turb and scatter the herd. Occasionally 
a doe maddened by the loss of her kid 
would run for some distance back and 
forth over the sands before going to the 
other kid which she always found and 
then seemed quiet and contented. On 
the ranch the antelope kids thrived and 
grew tame. It required lots of work to 
feed thirty-eight baby antelope from 


Dependable recoil means 
confidence in shooting 
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#| huddled close to the fence near 


a bottle, but the force of men saw to it 
daily that they received their rations, 


and they thrived and grew and would , 


follow the men about the enclosure as 
closely as a dog follows its master. 

At the ranch one animal was lost. 
A doe, becoming frightened, charged at 
full speed into the wire fence, breaking 
its neck. 


N September the entire herd was 

moved to the home of E. R. Sans, 
head of the biological survey, who 
supervised their capture, and placed 
them in an enclosure at his home. Here 
another doe met death in a similar man- 
ner to the one killed at the ranch. 

Stampeded one night by a dog or cat, 
the entire herd bolted for the house and 
one doe snapped her neck as she struck 
the fence. Mr. Sans called to them 
from his sleeping porch and _ they 
the 
house and quieted down. 

Twenty of the animals have been 
shipped to preserves, ten to the Na- 
tional Bison Reserve in Montana and 
ten to Niobrara National Park in Ne- 
braska. 

Placed in double crates with parti- 


f| tions between and heavily padded with 


burlap sacks, the animals were sent out 
by express and were accompanied by 
men who knew them. Now they are 
quartered in new surroundings. 


Sixteen yet remain to be placed, and 


these are to be sent to different points 


in New Mexico and in South Dakota, 
and possibly one or two will be kept for 


i|the Reno park, a request having been 


made for them. 


THE capture of thirty-eight antelope 

kids is unprecedented in American 
history. One, and sometimes two, were 
captured by cowboys in the early days 
and an antelopé in captivity, unless one 
was caught that had been injured by 
coyotes, was a novelty. The herd taken 


||}this year and raised to the age of five 


months is a new epoch in the work of 
the biological survey which is perpetu- 


| ating animals which for years have been 


prey to high-powered rifles and wild 


if | beasts, which have depended almost en- 


tirely upon speed for safety. 


Why I Use Fine Shot 


(Continued from page 742) 


nent financier and good business man 
of Newark, New Jersey, accidentally 
filled my good pointer’s side full of 
shot, but the shot was fine enough, so 
nothing but the skin was punctured 
and the dog didn’t seem to mind. 


NOTHER time a twisting woodcock 
drew my fire in a dense cover on 


f | Mansfield Plantation near Georgetown, 


It will identify you. 


S. C., and just as I fired I saw my 
host, Charlie Tuttle, directly in line and 
beyond that woodcock. My heart seemed 
to stand still for a moment, but the 9s 
were small enough so they did not carry 
to him. Had I been shooting 6s my 
shooting pal of many years would un- 
doubtedly have been hit, perhaps 
severely. Other cases when fine shot 
have been the cause of averting acci- 
dents or making accidents less serious 
might be cited, but enough have been 
mentioned to show you how my second 
and great reason for using the finer 
shot is that I believe them to be safer. 


Mostly Whistlers 
(Continued from page 717) 


There they were turning toward us, 
eight of them and mostly male beau- 
ties. They flared with white-barred 
wings pointing almost straight up and 
down as they raced across the blocks; 
then we threw it into them. Two col- 
lapsed at “Collie’s” first salutation; I 
missed with the first but connected 
with the second, while the “P. M.” ac- 
éounted for three more. The remain- 
ing two were hitting it up for the 
lower bay when the “P. M.” turned 
loose on the nearest. The bird wabbled 
perceptibly and shivered from stem 
to stern but the chilled 4’s_ lacked 
steam—Super-X won’t do the impos- 
sible. “Skip” got busy with the dead 
and we were soon sitting tight again. 

The distant “plop” of guns sounded 
farther up the beach; in some places 
there is a seaweed “hide” every hun- 
dred yards apart. Some of them con- 
tained boyish nimrods who shot at 
everything within sight regardless of 
distance. 

A lone sheldrake sprang out of the 
nowhere and cut by us wide out. “Col- 
lie’ rocked him with both right and 
left but to no avail. A single hen- 
whistler alighted wide where she sat 
preening herself just like any little 
flapper. She did not powder her nose, 
however, we would have done that for 
her had she been near enough. Seven 
brant started to come over us, but evi- 
dently had forgotten’ something for 
they changed their minds and went 
back. 


The honk of geese startled us. Far 
to the northwest hanging against the 
leaden sky was a wedge of big Can- 
adas. The “Big game of the air.” 
We watched them as they fought their 
way against the heavy flaws and it 
was easy to see that they were tired. 
The “P. M.” groaned; we were not 
prepared for anything of this nature. 
However, George Wall and Frank Rob- 
bins in the next stand below us were 
all set for just such an occasion. 
“Watch Wall’s. stand,” advised the 
“Pp. M.” We were already doing so. 
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The big honkers wheeled and were! | 
heading for either Billington Sea or 
South Pond—either place would have 
been fatal. Suddenly from Wall’s 
stand a single gosling sailed out. The 
geese did not turn. George loosed an- 
other and as he scaled majestically 
out like a big warship going into 
action, the geese came about with sails 
trimmed, then followed in to shore. 
In another second Frank and George 
touched her off: Whiff, wang! In- 
stantly the ranks were thrown into 
confusion. How those long necks 
jerked and yanked from side to side 
as the big birds withered under that 
hot fire. Five Canadas were down in 
various attitudes of dejection, two 
dead and three stung so badly they 
could not rise. The “P. M.” grunted: 
“Ought to have some goslings at this 
stand,” said he. “How about your 
coot tolers?” I suggested. “If they’d 
ever seen them they’d have dropped 
dead anyway.” 


Outwitting the Sand Hill | The Gift That a Man 


Crane 


(Continued from vase | Takes to Choose Himself 


out what it was, for he hovered over us 
for about a minute or two, and even Your family and friends will no doubt surprise you 
came back the second time to satisfy with many useful gifts. But there’s one thing that 
his curiosity, this time he was only aman prefers to choose himself—a good shot gun. 
about six feet above us. 

This slough was not large, being 
about sixty feet from shore to shore, 
the water in it was about a foot deep, 














Treat yourself to an Iver Johnson Hammerless 
Double Barrel Shot Gun. It’s not a fancy, extrava- 
gant gun—but it is a strong, beautifully designed, 





and one side was covered with bull finely balanced, accurate arm at a moderate price. 
rushes, and here we lay concealed. We A gun you can depend upon for many a good day’s 
had waited possibly ten minutes or so, sport year in and year out. 

when like a shadow out of the dusky, A close, hard-shooting gun, made with three-piece lightning 
foggy evening, three big Sand Hill locks composed of large, rugged members—proof against break- 


age. Cocking rods work by direct contact with anti-friction 
rollers in the forend—insuring easy, positive cocking. 


The safety mechanism automatically sets itself when gun is 
opened—triggers cannot be pulled till safety button is released. 


cranes came gently sailing right over 
us. How big they looked with their 
spread of wings, more than six feet 


from tip to tip. Top lever is not controlled by a “‘trip,”’ but automatically comes 
Before we had crawled under the back to normal, permitting hammers to be lowered without snapping. 

rushes, my friend suggested that since All parts drop-forged, accurately machined, and highly 

I had thought out this plan, I had the polished. Stock and forend of selected real black walnut, 

right to giye the command when the hand-finished, and handsomely checkered by hand—not traced. 

time came to shoot, and when the signal 12 gauge, choice of 28, 30, and 32 inch barrel. 

was given we would both jump up and Send for FREE Booklets 

get clear of the rushes, so that there Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the Iver Johnson Ham- 

would not be an accident, for the rushes merless Double Barrel Shot Guns, Iver Johnson Champion 

when wet are tough and ropy and if Single Barrel Shot Guns and the famous Iver Johnson Safety 

they catch around the end of your shot- “Hammer the Hammer” Revolvers. 

gun barrel in the excitement, there is Catalog “B” describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, & 


apt to be trouble, boys and girls; also Velocipedes for little children. 





Three cranes had come; was I right | IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
in letting them go, without giving the 41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
signal to shoot? Did these three birds Ce ee Eee eee Cisco 
come to reconnoiter, to see if the coast| ~ i151 Chambers St. 717 Market St. 108 W. Lake St. 





was clear, and would they come back 
with the big flock? We both lay very 
still, watching the cranes in the dis- 
tance. After they had flown about a 
quarter of a mile they met the big flock 


coming. The three circled falling in 
line, and the whole flock kept coming 
nearer and nearer, until they came to 
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boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
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retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 
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\the slough, some alighting in the water, 
and the rest along the opposite shore 
from us. As soon as they alighted and 
before they had time to fold their wings, 
I said, “Now!” and we both jumped to 
our feet and started shooting, taking 
them by surprise. We had time to fire 
a shot apiece before they started to run 
and the other ten shots we fired at the 
flock as they ran up the hill like so 
many sheep. 

We killed two and winged two more. 
As it was now almost dark, we did not 
have time to follow the flock, but the 
next day a farmer who lived in the 
vicinity told us that he had picked up 
two dead sand hill cranes that morning. 
We tried to run down one of the winged 
ones and take it to town alive, and we 
would have succeeded only when we got 
close to it, it turned on us and its bill 
looked so threatening that my friend 
let him have it with the gun barrel 
across the neck, killing it. Before we 
got started for home it got pitch dark 
and the horse that we were driving was 
the worst I ever saw. He absolutely 
would not follow the road. Part of the 
road was just a prairie trail, and in 
order that we would not get lost, we had 
to take turns about, each leading the 
horse, until we came to a road that was 
graded. Then we would both ride and 
even then we would be first in one 
ditch and then in the other. 

Finally we came to a place where 
there was quite a high grade, crossing 
a coulee. The ditch on both sides had 
several feet of water, and that was the 
only road we could take to get back to 
town. 

Up to this time I was doing the driv- 
ing and when I came to this place I 
stopped, not knowing just what to do, 
I did not like the idea of taking a plunge 
into that frog-pond, and I did not see 
how we could avoid it on that slippery 
narrow grade-even if one of us did lead 
the horse, for it was’so dark and the 
road had no ruts or weeds to guide us. 
By this time my friend had lost all pa- 
tience and said, “Let me drive; Hang 
on!” Before I knew what he was about 
to do, he had the whip and applied it 
vigorously to the horse’s back. The 
steep grade was about fifty feet long, 
and before I had time to present any 
objections, which I might have had, we 
were on the other side, and that ended 
our adventure for this day. 

Sand hill cranes when migrating at- 
tain a very high altitude. To the 
naked eye they look like little specks up 
in the blue sky. 

Many times I have heard the familiar 


call of sand hill cranes coming from 
the sky, when I could not locate them 
at all. 
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My First Shotgun 
(Continued from page 740) 


When I came to, I toiled up the hiil 
and found that the candle had indeed 
penetrated the board; more than that, 
it had turned in the air, and hitting the 
board broadside, had cut it clean in 
two. I looked for the candle on the 
other side of the fence and found little 
pieces of tallow scattered all over the 
landscape, none larger than a pea. 

I believed all I read in my school 
books thereafter, but my shoulder was 
so sore for a week or two that I could 
not put a gun stock against it. - When 
I did begin shooting again every recoil 
was so painful that I could not refrain 
from flinching, nor quite often, from 
shutting my eyes as I pulled the 
trigger. This habit grew on me until I 
became really afraid of the old cannon, 
so I traded it off for a sawed-off double 
barreled muzzle loader. 

If I ever go to the good Indian’s 
happy hunting ground I want to find 
that old Zulu there and take one more 
hunt with it. 


Hibernation 
(Continued from page 713) 


When whiskey or other beverage con- 
taining’ sufficient alcohol to cause in- 
ebriation is taken into a man’s stomach 
it robs the tissues of oxygen so rapidly 
that the blood shortly becomes sur- 
charged with carbonic acid gas, and a 
stupor results because the lungs cannot 
remove the poison as rapidly as it 
forms, and the man remains drunken 
until such time as the lungs can per- 
form this office of elimination and get 
the system back to normal, after which 
time the man recovers from his stupor. 

In a bear the process of intoxication 
is different, but the results are the 
same. When he first goes into his den 
his sleep is natural and he is easily 
aroused as any hunter knows who has 
tracked one to his sleeping quarters 
shortly after his retirement for the 
winter. But undisturbed, his sleep de- 
velops into a real stupor. Respiration 
and circulation are the only evidences 
of life, and they are both retarded, to 
just what point I should like mightily 
to know. The carbon waste resulting 
from the change of protein tissue to 
that of fat is retained in the blood 
stream, because all the organs of elimi- 
nation are locked except the lungs, and 
respiration is so slow that there is con- 
tinually an excess of carbonic acid gas 
retained in the blood, and so long as 
this condition prevails his bearship re- 
mains inebriated, or in a state of hi- 
bernation. 

In a female bear, hibernating dur- 
ing the period of lactation after her 
cubs are born, milk is elaborated in 
sufficient quantities to sustain them, 
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and as this is a complex liquid contain- 
ing water, fat, protein, calcium, phos- 
phoric acid and salts, the physiologi- 
cal chemistry of its continued produc- 
tion without food of any kind, must be 
amazingly complicated and draw on 
about every tissue in the bear’s body. 
In this change from solid flesh to fluid 
milk the breaking down of tissue must 
evolve much waste in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas which cannot escape 
from the circulation, therefore the 
mother bear remains drunk, and if 
anything, more drunken than the 
male. 

A certain degree of cold is neces- 
sary I am sure before a bear can hi- 
bernate, but he is a warm-blooded ani- 
mal always. I have seen them in their 
dens with the mercury thirty degrees 
below zero, shivering like a Chinaman 
in an ague, and yet to my touch they 
were as warm as toast, but their stu- 
por was such that I could only arouse 
them to the point of turning over in 
their nest by the most vigorous prod- 
ding with a sharp stick—“drunk as a 
lord.” 

It is supposed by many that a bear 
is poor when he comes out of his den 
in the spring, but this is a mistake 
for he actually has more fat under 
his woolly hide than when he went 
into winter quarters, because of the 
metamorphosis of a portion of the 
lean flesh to fat, but a few days out- 
side on fresh young clover or other 
scouring grass, and his “backdoor 
quickstep” will have reduced him to 
a condition equal to that of Job’s pov- 
erty stricken turkey. 

In discussing the habits of bears I 
have heard old hunters and trappers 
dwell upon the marvelous fact that 
a bear never soils his den with ordure 
nor urine, which is a fact of course, 
for the simple reason that where no 
waste is elaborated none can be voided. 
He couldn’t soil his den if he wanted 
to ever so badly because no waste 
accumulates in either the bowels or 
bladder during hibernation. 

My star witness in the phenomenon 
of hibernation was a large black fe- 
male bear. I found her one day while 
looking for a suitable place to set a 
trap as I strung out a new line for 
marten, fisher and fox. The snow was 
between six and seven feet deep on 
the mountain where I was, and I had 
to look carefully for the tree cavities 
in which we usually set our traps. 

A huge white fir stood on a point 
just ahead of me and I made for it, 
having learned from experience that 
trees of that variety almost invariably 
had burned-out cavities in the butt. 
As I skeed up to it I noticed that the 
contour of it on my side was smooth 
and unbroken. There was no cavity 
there, but when I came around on the 
other side of it I saw a hole burned 
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Prices: Tax and Fine Weather Holster Included 
12 in. barrel $25.50; 15 in. $27.00; 18 in. $28.50 


Carry one and always havea 
Waterproof Matchbox. light—keeps matches bone 


dry, even under water. Seamless brass, nickled—size little 
over 34” inside diameter List price yen 116 fee 
. All-purpose knife for every use—4% in. blade 
Woodcraft Knife. finest steel, checkered at back to give firm grip. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List 
price, including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 
No. 50, Staghorn Handle, $3.00. 


Handiest tool made—guard folds 
Safety Pocket Axe. into handle. Easily carried in 


pocket or belt—every 

outdoor man and 

boy wants it. No. 

2, 11 in. steel handle, 

$3.25. No. 5, selected 

hickory handle, $2.00. 
Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLES Equipment 


FOR EVERY er} ) -IN THE OPEN 

















J. P. SAUER & SON 
“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 
Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 


Address Sole U. S. Agents 
THE MILFORD COMPANY Milford, Delaware 
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PAINTINGS 


of Hunting scenes, Animals, 
Portraits, etc. Will paint to 
your suggestion, also make 


high-grade photographic one 
largements reasonable. 
member! pictures make aan 
cherished Xmas gifts. Write 
today. 


Matusek’s Studio 


1946 W. 21ST ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Fly Tying, Rod and 
Lure-Making Ma- 
terials and Supplies 





Quality Spend some pleasant and profit- 
Tackle, able time this winter making 
Tools, your own tackle. Send for Free 


Instruction 


Catalog and Christmas Present 
Books, etc. 


proposition. ' 
J. A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


NEW YORK 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to this service. to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


offer 


9148—120th St., Rich 
CHAS. J. MOHR, Hill ioe thei New Yon 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 
147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 
“GETS-EM” 















Z, 


oR, 


OVERALL 
aha a gid WEEDLESS ears 
Ask IPLAIN.......... 2S 


YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR cere 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
BY CHas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT: WIS. 





EG. U.S. 
Par: OFF, 


Like those used 
by German military 
officers, .32 C al., extra 


Famous Ace. Pe out hand 
ejecting left hand wheeler re- 
volver. A favorite with sharp- 
shooters. Sacrifice price. .$11.85 \ 
Pocket Automatic, .25 Cal. 

Wonderful value $6.45 
World’s Famous Lugers, a a7 
Value: for onlFs <3. cba. $21.00 


Top Break Revolver, .32 or .38 

Cal. a $15.00 value’ for....$7.45 / sabes 
Send Cash or Money Order, or if 32 
You Wish, PAY ON DELIVERY Police 
PLUS POSTAGE. SEND NO f 
MONEY. Brand new, latest models. Automatic 


Use standard ammunition. 


$8.95 
WATTS TRADING CO. 
11 Warren Street Dept. 552, New York 
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through it about waist high to me as 
I stood on. the skees, and just large 
jhe to get my head through. 

I slid up to it and looked in and 
you may imagine my surprise and ela- 
tion to see beneath me a large, glossy 
black bear in about the cosiest den 
that I had ever seen. The hole where 
she had entered at the ground level 
was packed solid with some six feet 
of snow above it, so she had entered 
either before or during the first snow 
late in November, and it was now 
nearing Christmas. 


I could not determine the sex at that 
time, but judged from her size -that 
she was a male. I was in a hurry to 
get out as many traps as possible and 
get back to camp some eight miles 
away, so hurried on knowing that I 
would have many opportunities to see 
her for the next three months, and 
you may be sure that I missed no op- 
portunity of doing so whenever I came 
that way. 


I never saw her when she was not 
shivering in the ten to thirty degree 
below zero weather. I never saw in 
her nor in any other bear in the depth 
of winter, vapor from the nostrils as 
in other animals in very cold weather. 
My dog, Bose, who had single-handed 
treed dozens of bears, and who ordi- 
narily would wind one a mile or more 
never got her scent nor that of any 
other bear in the den. I never could 
arouse her to wakefulness, further 
than to make her change her position, 
growl, smack her chops, and blow as 
only a bear can, by the most severe 
prodding with a sharp stick. She was 
in a deep stupor exactly as a man 
“dead drunk,” and the instant that I 
quit prodding her she was sound 
asleep. 


December and January passed and 
the second day of February arrived. 
The sun arose in splendor over the 
glistening snow. with not a cloud in 
sight, as I set out on my journey 
around the trap line. About a mile 
from our cabin was a groundhog’s den. 
I had: seen him there in the fall be- 
fore the snow came on, and had been 
skeeing over his burrow since the snow 
had fallen. You may imagine my sur- 
prise when I neared his habitation to 
see a considerable pile of fresh moist 
earth in my snowshoe trail and more 
following it in a spray, and shortly 
the animal himself come out and sit 
up on the mound of earth as though 
taking an observation, which he no 
doubt was. His shadow was visible 
from where I stood. He lingered but 
an instant and retired into his burrow 
again. 

When I reached the bear tree and 
looked down upon my bear it seemed 
that he was bigger than ever, and as 
I watched I saw a movement of, the 
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abdomen as though there were some- 
thing alive inside, then I knew that 
my bear was a female, nearing the 
close of gestation. I was jubilant 
over the discovery and hoped to be 
present at the accouchement, but the 
marmot, that very candlemas day had 
predicted a great storm which began 
two days later and lasted for three 
weeks, and when it ended there was 
nine feet of snow on a level about our 
cabin. 

It was near a month before I got 
around my trap line again, and when 
Bose, who always led me on the trail 
by a few rods, came up to the bear 
tree he stopped and began to turn his 
head from side to side, with his ears 
pricked up as though listening to some 
strange sound. I hurried forward and 
when I came up with the dog I could 
hear a very peculiar noise that seemed 
to come from under the snow beneath 
my feet. I had never heard anything 
like it before in my life and couldn’t 
make out what it was. 

After puzzling over it for a few mo- 
ments I shoed up to the tree, pawed 
the snow away from the hole in the 
side of it, got down on my knees on 
the snowshoes and looked in. I fully 
expected to find cubs there, but was 
surprised to see two dark brown ones 
sucking my black bear. They were 
well furred, clinging to the teats like 
leeches and singing a baby bear song 
as they held on, and that was the 
noise that had puzzled myself and old 
Bose. I watched them a long time but 
they never let go of the teats for an 
instant while I was there, and it is 
my opinion that I would like very 
much to confirm, that they hang to the 
teats from the day of their birth con- 
tinuously for two or three weeks at 
least. Their song was indescribable 
and intermittent. They seemed to be 
alternately drawing the luscious, unc- 
tuous, lacteal liquid of life from their 
drunken mother, and humming a song 
of gladness for the bounty given. 

I looked carefully for the secun- 
dines, but they were nowhere to be 
seen, nor were there any signs of blood 
or amniotic fluid on the floor of the 
den. What became of the placenta 
and fluids of parturition? Does the 
female bear awaken from the torpor 
of hibernation at the birth of her off- 
spring and assist the tender cubs to 
her breast, or does she sleep stupidly 
through it all? How are we to account 
for the absence of the placenta, or 
how was it disposed of? 

I raised those two cubs to full grown 
bears, and their color never changed 
from the original brown that I first 
saw them in. They were the most in- 
teresting pets that I ever knew, and 
a record of the antics of Spunky and 
Growler would make mighty interest- 
ing reading, if put on paper. 
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The place where I trapped and 
killed so many bears is still virgin 
country with an abundance of game, 
and if some society or organization 
would only put a keen observer there 
for six or seven months of two or 
three succeeding years to study this 
subject of hibernation, instead of kill- 
ing the animals as I had to for a Liv- 
ing, much could be learned. 


With the aid of modern  instru- 
ments; the camera, thermometer, ba- 


rometer, baumanometer and_ stetho- 
scope, accurate scientific results would 
be attained, and the questionable 


things set forth in this article settled 
for all time. Who will do it? 


Thru Quebec Wilds 
(Continued from page 716) 


I heard an amusing story of two In- 
dians who had been short of “grub” 
and finally caught several sturgeon. 
They dried the fish, but it was very hot 
weather. They had an old flint-lock 
rifle with them, and while crossing the 
lake in the evening saw a big moose 
swimming just ahead of them. They 
promptly threw all the dried fish over- 
board and gave chase. Catching up to 
the animal, they threw a noose over its 
antlers, and, being lazy, decided to let 
the moose tow them in to shore, which 
it did at a great rate. 


HEY made the line fast to the 

bow of the canoe, and the Indian with 
the rifle said he would shoot as soon as 
they got near the shore. They waited 
with the rifle all ready. Suddenly the 
moose touched bottom farther out than 
they expected, and rushed for the 
shore. The Indian aimed at a point be- 
hind the animal’s ear, but when he 
pulled the trigger the rifle refused to go 
off. The powder in the pan had be- 
come damp. The next minute the 
moose struck hard ground, and dashed 
for the bush, tearing off the bow of 
the canoe completely as it struck bot- 
tom. So here they were about seven 
o’clock in the evening with no “grub” 
and a broken canoe. They made a fire 
and repaired the canoe as best they 
could, and made a meal off three frogs 
which they found on shore. Moral: 
“A fish in the hand is worth a moose in 
the bush.” 


We are now camped on the Magnus 
River, ten miles from its mouth, and 
have had a day’s tramp in the rain 
over some very interesting rocks, all 
voleanic and keewatin schist, and well 
mineralized. We passed about fifty 
places to-day where moose had crossed 
the river. Their tracks were quite 
fresh, some of them only an hour old, 
as the water is still muddy where they 
had walked. Along the shores of this 
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Preeti 
a SNR WAL: 


Kampkook tanks are 
quickly detachable for easy 
filling; a patented and ex- 
clusive convenience. No 
Sinnel required. 





Zt’s all inside. 
Kampkook packs like a 
Suit case with everything 


inside. No projections to 
break, no detached parts to 


lose. 


It Fits the Running 
Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Cug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed. Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 





All 


= cooking 









A Real Friend to 
Healthy Appetites 


Kamphkook is a true vacation pal-one 
that is trustworthy. It requires no 
coaxing, ma!es no fuss or trouble and is 
always ready for any cooking job, 
whether it’s a quick roadside lunch or a 
big meal with all the trimmings. 


Kampkook No.4 
(above) is Ameri- 
ca’s finest camp 


Kampkook is set up and going full 
blast in a jiffy. Makes its own gas from 
common filling station gasoline. The 
clear blue flame is free of smoke and soot 
and cooks as quick as your gas range. 
The folding adjustable wind shield makes 
it weather proof. 


Stove. Has large 

surface 
and warming 
Shelf. Price in 
U. S. $11.00. 
Write Dept. K2 
gee on com- 

lete line. - 
RAS Kampkook is handy to carry. Folds 
like a miniature suit case with every- 
thing packed safely inside. Four models — $7.50 to $15.00 
(in the U. S.), at all leading dealers in sporting goods. The 


genuine is identified by the name American Kampkook. 


Write for catalog showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Ince. 
832 CLARK STREET, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 









Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 


Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have 5 

stood the test for 10 years and Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
are recommended by thousands of = <i 

satisfied customers as the most age We sae . Tikes : 






reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 


Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 
Athol, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 
1391 


carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- 


tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by the 
Govérnthent; and) edtal’ th thew. asse cteae: > coe. CaaS cee. 


Krag Rifles....... 


ia, and ieee ettle $12.50 
Calibre 45 Shot Guns............... 4.50 


Krag Sporting Rifles 
Calibre 45 Carbines 


Bee Fe 3.50 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


OLIVE 
DRAB 


Wool 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-0 NORTH (0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Néw—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. 
Strong, light weight wool. Made for the 
home; GGardsmieeien . ccc cc vs decease 


Breeches 


ost 
Extra 


$ 50 Parcel 
ponte NE 
Send for our c-mplete catalog 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
out of the ordinary 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 





Kf “build camps and blinds, how to 
HSN FH train your hunting dog, how to 
A serv ; tas 
FH opreservo trophies, how to start a 
ps —— HA gun club, how to build a rifle 
————— range. No book or set of books 


Ih 


you can buy will give you ths 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year _ together 
with one of our 
\ handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mai! your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 








ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS fice happy 


with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and __ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
“4 that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
¥a4 them, order from us. 

4 Zip-Zip shooter com- 


picturesque river after the rain we saw 
nearly one hundred partridges sunning 
themselves. They never moved while 
we passed. 


AY? are now thirty-six miles from 
our last camp, having paddled all 
the way, except for one portage. The 
weather has grown very cold with a 
strong north wind. The canoeing on 
these rivers is fascinating work, the 
scenery constantly changing as one 
cuts off mile after mile—through 
swamp land with low clay banks, then 
marshy land with alders and ferns on 
both banks, then a high rocky cliff on 
one side and low land on the other, 
thickly covered with spruce and bal- 
sam; then through a gorge between 
steep walls of rock with swiftly racing 
water, and many large boulders in the 
channel, around which the water di- 
vides sometimes running like a race- 
course between two large boulders 
where the channel is contracted. On 
we go, mile after mile, seldom missing 
a stroke, the swish, swish, swish of 
the paddles continues as they cut and 
leave the water in even time. It is a 
delightful way of travelling. 

We travelled thirty-four miles a day, 
and had four portages, and are now 
camped on the height of land. The 
river has been wonderful. We are now 


plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order.]} at the south end of Berthemet Lake, 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is al! in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
IIUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 


Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 





part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you vear after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 





RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 16 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
ean military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 





———— 
£ix Color Combinations The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 
$1.25 game fish in actual colors. 
Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 

West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon ma 


Heddon Made well! Made 








KENTUCKY’S BEST 


Beautifully bred and perfectly schooled 


three and five gaited saddle horses that 
will compare with the best for beauty, 
grace and easy riding. Disposition and 


soundness guaranteed. 


DR. E. STANTON GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 
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having sailed down Dasscrat Lake this 
afternoon, a fine big lake full of well- 
wooded islands. There was a strong 
north wind and a heavy sea, so we 
rigged up a sail out of a blanket, and 
went down the length of the lake, tak- 
ing advantage of some islands which en- 
abled us to avoid many of the heavy 
seas. We are camped on an old Hud- 
son Bay camping ground, which has 
been used by the Hudson Bay people 
and the Indians for two hundred years. 
There are a great many black hornets 
busy catching flies at the top of the 
tent. They fly in, catch a fly, nip off its 
wings, and fly out with it, though they 
make it rather nervous to write in their 
company; so far they have behaved 
themselves like gentlemen, and I have 
left them alone. 


WE are now half way down Raven 

Lake, about twenty miles from our 
last camp. We made the portage at 
the foot of Berthemet Lake into Lake 
Massia, then we went over the divide 
and into waters running south through 
a very muddy lake, then a portage 
into Lake Opasatika, down a creek, an- 
other portage, and through a very 
small creek, just wide enough to let 
the canoe through; made many por- 
tages over the beaver meadow, and into 
Drapeau Lake, a fine lake with clear 
water, where we had lunch. We have 
passed miles and miles of fine grained 
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slate conglomerate rock, which lies per- 
fectly flat with almost right angle 
cleavage, and looks like artificial ce- 
ment wharves in steps from the water’s 
edge up. 
To-night we are camping on the Win- 
digo River, and did not get here until 
eight o’clock, as we had a long portage 
of over two miles, and did some wander- 
ing before we found it. The scenery 
along the Windigo River was fine, and 
I am more than sorry that I used up all 
my films, as we are camped on a point 
one hundred feet above the river with 
two farms opposite, on a hillside, on a 
slope of about thirty-five or forty de- 
grees to the river. A power company 
is constructing a long flume at this 
point, and is going to carry the water 
from a point about three miles east of 
here over this river to some point fur- 
ther west. They have a heavy rock cut 
at the east end, and ten foot tunnel 
through a hill to the river. This will 
cut off several miles of the river, and 
have a fall of about seventy feet. 
Here we are at Thomstown after a 
good run down the Blanch River. We 
have a number of portages and ran 
several rapids, and arrived here at 
eleven o’clock. 


ROM personal observations made 

during the trip, I have come to the 
conclusion that gold mining in Ontario 
is only in its infancy, and that she will 
have a rival in Quebec in a few years’ 
time, as the gold-bearing series of 
rocks extends for miles into Quebec, 
and nearly all the samples taken dur- 
ing the trip on the Quebec side of the 
line are gold bearing. 


Our party broke up at Temagami, 
and we separated, but I hope to be back 
again next summer, and take another 
trip to prospect a portion of the coun- 
try visited during the present summer. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 712) 


nicely browned discs. 3 cups flour, 1 cup 
cornmeal, salt, baking powder and wa- 
ter to mix into a smooth paste are all 
that is needed. A little powdered milk 
or egg powder adds to the flavor. 


Most packages of yeast cakes have 
good directions for their use in making 
bread printed on them. The few sim- 
ple rules follow but only practice makes 
perfect. In the evening, an hour or 
so before retiring, dissolve a yeast cake 
in lukewarm water. Into the mixing 
pan, put 2 quarts flour (less one cup 
for use in kneading) mix with one tea- 
spoonful salt and small handful of 
sugar, work in well one tablespoon of 
shortening (lard or any clean animal 
fat will do). Stir in dissolved yeast 
cake with enough warm water to form 
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the proper consistency. Knead mass 
thoroughly, cover well and leave in a 
warm place to rise overnight. 'By 
morning if it hasn’t shown some signs 
of increase in bulk, warm it up well 
before working. By the time it has 
increased doubly in size, work into 
loaves, adding enough flour to keep 
from sticking, set aside in pans to rise 
again after which bake from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. Grease the loaves 
after they come from the oven and they 
will keep fresh longer. 

To make a success of sour dough 
bread it is necessary to have a warm 
cabin and it is best to have an earthen- 
ware crock for keeping the mixture in. 
All light breads are first started with 
some sort of yeast or fermentation and 
the “sour” dough is simply one form 
of yeast, being fermented through age 
and heat combined. A splendid sour 
dough batter may be started with a lit- 
tle yeast left over from ordinary bread- 
making. Another way is to make thick 
batter of flour and water and leave in 
a warm place for two or three days, re- 
sulting in fermentation. Granting you 
have a “starter,” proceed as follows: 
Into a mixing pan put a quart of flour 
and a quart of the sour dough batter, 
dissolve a teaspoonful of baking soda 
in a half cup of hot water pouring it 
into the mess. Add salt, mix thoroughly, 
‘set aside to rise, work into loaves let 
rise the second time and bake. For 
making hot cakes add less flour so as 
to make batter thinner. Biscuits can 
be made with the stiff dough, letting 
rise for a time and then baking. 

It takes practice to make a success of 
sour dough hotcakes or bread and it is 
. doubly difficult for the average trapper. 
One must have some idea of the degree 
of fermentation in his batter so as to 
know how much baking soda must be 
added. The soda sweetens the batter 
and without it the bread would be too 
sour for one’s stomach. When a man 
is staying in the same camp most of the 
time he can look after his batter, but 
the average woodsman is gone on the 
trapline much of each week. When- 
ever you make up a batch of bread be 
sure and leave enough of the batter in 
the crock, otherwise your starter will 
die. 

A lot of trappers are “too busy” to 
make bread of the “light” variety. This 
is a bum excuse. A man can busy him- 
self at other tasks during the day he 
sets aside for breadbaking and when 
he has a good “batch” baked he doesn’t 
have to bother at preparing bannock 
two or three times a day. It has been 
our experience that such time as is re- 
quired for the purpose is well spent and 
actually saves time in the long run. 
Baking powder is all right when used 
in moderation but as a steady diet is 
hard on the stomach. 

The average trapper has cast-iron 
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The New Gunning Thrill 
of Dropping ’Em at 80 Yards! 


Everywhere that men are shooting ducks this year—at Currituck, 
on Great South Bay—all over the country—they are experi- 
encing the new thrill of LONG RANGE gunning. The new 
L. C. Smith long range gun, carrying the special 3-inch shell and 
specially bored to a longer tapering choke, is killing CON- 
SISTENTLY at 80 yards. 


You need this gun, particularly now, for mid-season shooting, 


when birds are wary and can seldom be killed at ordinary shot- 
Write for catalog 319. 


gun range. 





The New oS 
L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


A distinct achievement in firearms manufacture. No more 


effective gun has ever been fired over decoys or on pass. 


HUNTER ARMS CO.,, Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as | 


early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 


the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and tor dens, | 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the | 


heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


Ae by yes acd doe $20.00 4IXHIMADPFOXs | oes) $35.00 
2, SOROS ORS Fe ...<....60.00 to 75.00 


promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 


guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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If not satisfactory they may be returnted in exchange for others, or money will be refunded | 






































Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 


HUNTING ©} 


FISHING | 


ih "mil 


all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 


will keep you posted up to 





Hunting & Fishing about 


the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 


fellows are doing in allparts of the country. 


Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 


months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 


280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Better 
Than 


Ever 


Smith’s Ideal Hunting Shoes 


M. A. SMITH’S SONS 


Manufacturers of better shoes for all sports 


600 N. 13TH ST., PHILA., PA. 


From your dealer or direct 


Get Our 
Catalogu: 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


235 State Street 
Boston, ee NS _ Boston. Mass. 








Dh Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
wr not overrun with competitors. 
eens Crowded with opportunity for 
2 money-making and big fees. 
$5000 to $10, 000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 
. “ pes de rodents ely Credentials award- 
We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71-3.A.Newark, N. 'Y. 


The New OVRUNDA Double 


The New Christoph Runk Over and Under has won- 
derful balance and workmanship, the result of 90 
years of manufacturing fine arms. The acme of per- 
fection for trap or field. Regular doubles, three- 



























barrelled guns and double rifles in stock and made to 


order at very moderate prices. - Send for illustrated 


circular. 


Baker & Kimball 38B A Se iad 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 


READY NOW! 


New 1925 Sportsman’s Book Catalog— 
Send 


Many New Books and Subjects. 
for a Copy—lIt’s Free. 
FOREST & STREAM 

221 W. 57th Street 
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ammunition, fishing tackle, 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 


the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 


grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and _ tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, ete. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 


as much fun reading in 












digestive apparatus and he can actu- 
ally assimulate foods that would kill his 
city friends. But cast-iron cannot cope 
with steel and most fry pans are made 
of the latter material. What we mean 
is this—don’t fry your meat all the 
time; vary the diet by roasting and 
boiling. 

The trapper is handicapped in that he 
doesn’t have any vegetables for making 
mulligan or stew. However, a little 
rice or pot barley thrown into a kettle 
of boiling moose or venison makes a 
fair substitute. Venison or moose is 
mighty good by itself if boiled until it 
shreds and jellies when cold. And, as 
we said before, jerked meats are mighty 
fine when boiled with beans. 


We have summarized the matter of 
outfitting for the wilderness trapper as 
follows and it must be remembered that 
in alluding to wilderness trapping we 
embrace any branch of it, such as moun- 
tain trapping, lake and stream trap- 
ping, etc. The big difference in individ- 
ual trapline locations (speaking of 
costs) is that no two places can be 
reached with exactly the same meth- 
ods. 


SUMMARY OF OUTFITTING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


A. For Wilderness Trapping. 
Transportation 
Dogs (sleighs, packs, and har- 


© \o we, sftel > ees) 6 6 6.6 


hess) hese... Cerne ee fe 100.00 
LEADS tone Wile clonaenceteneericton > oe 150.00 
TPepiiend vi. cet ss iaeinene mec tle «ee 20.00 
STOVES = 2. We aie cease eles 25.00 
Bedding i¥: aancmeeineie. oe 75.00 
Axes and hunting knife...... 10.00 
Pack» sacks. . comeiennee a2 «7 5.00 
Rifle for’ bie panieweecn: «=. 70.00 
Rifle or automatic pistol, .22 

CallDYe .2 dere es nee erie ots re 25.00 
NAM AMIBOY SoG okonoé ood 20.00 
Clothing #2 x2 wees ec 50.00 
Grubstake ese cise ieee cto 120.00 
Cookinesutensilsieerias cree 15.00 
Snowshoes) say Gowers oi bee 10.00 
Hunting and trapping license | 

(non-residents) syae reer «ae 25.00 
Incidental s. cena «eee 80.00 

T otal pic. .:e}eu arateiel= <onieae $1,000.00 


This, of course, is figured on the basis 
of one man for a period of eight to 
ten months. Two men could probably 
get off with fifteen or sixteen hundred 
just as easily. If a man is willing to 
work the first year for his board he 
might possibly get in with an experi- 
enced trapper but such likelihood is too 
remote for consideration. The only 
way experienced trappers will bargain 
with the tyro is for the latter to put 
up the money for the grub and some- 


New York, N. Y.| times even the outfit. 
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B. Cost of Auto Trapping per Season: 





Used automobiles. sneer eee $200.00 
Running expenses for car 150.00 
Traps 25h. See ae eee 60.00 
Tent. and stovers..0-5 soem 20.00 
Bedding’”.2'..2) 5 4 sae eee 20.00 
Axesiand knife o..5,. e510 6.00 
Packysack7: ci s9a.0eu seen 4.00 
Firearms} 7. .4.. 4a 50.00 
A.MMUNIGION ee) ere ete eee 10.00 
Clothing*\4:..5.42 4522 seen ee 35.00 
Food (for five months) ...... 80.00 
Licenses and incidental equip- 
Mentos. cose lei eRe 65.00 
Total® s\c0 sc derncdeeeene $700.00 


N comparing the cost of trapping by 

auto to that of wilderness trapping, 
several interesting points arise. We 
allowed $300.00, in the case of trans- 
portation for the more adventuresome 
expedition (including the cost of dogs 
and equipment), while fifty dollars 
more provides the auto trapper with a 
means of getting there and back and he 
still has his car left. Most of the other 
equipment costs less in the aggregate 
because the auto trapper can get along 
with fewer articles. We have allowed 
sixteen dollars a month for the auto 
trapper’s food and only fifteen for the 
wilderness trapper. Our excuse for 
this lies in the fact of the wilderness 
trapper being able to get game right 
along, even if it be only rabbits and 
grouse, while the other man must pay 
for most of his meat. 

These articles would fail of their 
purpose did we not consider the vital 
question of returns from the trapping 
game. What can I expect to make in a 
season, being green to the game? This 
question is asked by most every tyro 
as he considers the advisibility of tack- 
ling the business. It is a question which 
is absolutely impossible to answer with 
any degree of accuracy. We can only 
mention averages. The most the writer 
has ever made on a trapping expedi- 
tion, in a single season, up to this date 
(summer of 1924) was fourteen hun- 
dred dollars and we have made as little 
as three hundred. 


‘T BROUGH years of acquaintance 

with many trappers we have gained 
a fair insight into the all-important 
question of catches and their values. 
Six hundred dollars is a good average 
for men who don’t do much of anything 
but trap! If you think you can beat 
that average—here’s wishing you all 
sorts of luck. And IF you are lucky 
the first season, don’t bank too much 
on the second! These are cold hard 
facts I am giving you—not the result 
of a vivid imagination working over- 
time. If you think there’s a fortune 
in trapping you have something to 
learn. 
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Game Breeding in America 
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partment, under Dr. E. W. Nelson, is 
very careful to see that doubtful char- 
acters are not given permits to trap 
waterfowl or upland game. 

Game-breeders have concentrated on 
breeding only the edible birds. They 
take no interest in breeding fish-eating 
or flesh-eating birds whatsoever, leav- 
ing these to the Zoos or to their nat- 
ural habitat. Nearly all of the game 
birds are exceedingly beautiful birds, 
both in conformation and in color. This 
fact, added to their “good-eating” qual- 
ity, as well as their ability to destroy 
injurious insects, makes them of much 
interest to the breeder. Many breed- 
ers are especially interested in the va- 
rieties that are becoming rare and are 
being threatened with _ extinction. 
Game-breeders have certainly saved the 
wood duck, the mandarin duck, the 
Tasmanian goose, the trumpeter swan, 
from total extinction. I include the 
trumpeter swan because there is no 
other means, that I can see, to save that 
small remnant in British Columbia. 
Then, too, if we are alert, by game- 
breeding we can save the wonderfully 
beautiful and valuable waterfowl of 
southern South America, as well as the 
gorgeous pheasants of India, China, Ja- 
pan and other Asiatic countries. It is 
up to us to make the millions of acres 
of idle and waste land in this country 
abound in game. 

People who live in congested areas 
will think that statement curious, but 
I have traveled for days in North 
America on swift trains, often seeing 
nothing but endless plains from the car 
windows, and only here and there, per- 
haps an hour apart, a little house 
breaking the monotony. Such territory 
could yield us great wealth in game. 

Even here in Michigan, where the 
country is more settled, and where I am 
writing this article, I disturb thou- 
sands of grasshoppers in my _ long, 
cross-country walks—grasshoppers that 
thin the already thin herbage or grass 
and are of no earthly use whatever ex- 
cept as food for quail, pheasant and wild 
turkey, yet I have seen nothing but one 
little flock of Bob White in charge of 
the cock bird. I don’t know what had 
happened to the mother bird but I did 
see a slinking cat a hundred feet or so 
distant. The land ’round about is ex- 
ceedingly poor farming land, being 
mostly sand and gravel, but is, for this 
reason, particularly well adapted for 
the raising of these birds. Oak trees 
with acorns, bushes loaded with hazel- 
nuts or wild berries grow in great pro- 
fusion and, with the hordes of grass- 
hoppers, make fine food for game birds. 


plants, shrubs, vines and trees is as im- 
portant a phase of game-breeding as is 
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Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes potassium 
chloride (salt) deposited by firing. Prevents rust. 


For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
tains no acid. Will not gum. 


Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


e 
For more tian 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Con- 


Usep Guns 








“The STERLING Mark FoR SPORTSMEN” 


Get This Sightand 


) Be a Better Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most Amencan sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 








“FREE *:i2 BIG 3 ET. TELESCOP 


See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, as if they were close, Pe ces 2 


H sport. 


Wonder Telescope gives new pleasures to home, farm, camp, travel, 
See moon and stars as never before. 


Opens out over 3 feet CE 


long, in5 sections; measures 12 inches closed. Brass bound; has 


powerful lenses. "Thousands pleased— 


as clear as if in front oO. 
Clyde Scribner. 
watching submarimes 
miles off the coast.’ 
—P. Grush. 

see children 

pieyi ingin 4 


(FREE 


handsome, sturdy 
H| 12 in. leatherette 
Carrying Case 
#| sent FREE with 
Wonder Tele- 
: probe for sho 
i 


**I have been 
3 


e 
nalanboccod: entertain your friends. 

send only name and address for telescope and case by parcel post. 
On arrival deposit with Postman only $1.85 plus a fe-v pennies postage. 
atisf:ietion zuaranteed or money refunded, Order today While supply lasts. 





‘Could tell color of 
“Saw “e 


aeroplane 4 miles away.’’-—Mrs. Yarbrough. 
seroy eetow Light, 23 miles, eves, 
me, 


_ rea 6 miles away,’’—P. H. nninge 
“Read the numbers on Febiee care mile 
moon’’—A. C. Palmer. 

cause of fortunate purcl.ase from large European 
or we can give you a big bargain. Be first in your 
Send no money; 


FERRY & CO,, 3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 1349 Chicago. I 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Methed Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F1l2, BRADFORD. PA. 





STAYS CAUG 


GIBBS rriccer TRAPS /f i 


kill and hold EVERY animal they catch. ++ Wring- 
offs’’ impossible. At dealers or sent postpaid—65c. 
each or $7.00 a dozen in U. 8. Send for CATALOG 
describingalsothenew **GIBBS DOPE TRAP” 
for larger anima’s. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. G-12 Chester Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. 
Chicago \nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
Je Catalog. 

* King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
We fit our boats for Outboard 








LOUIS RHEAD New Weighted Frog Plug 


is selling well—anglers report it’s the best Pickerel bait ever used to 
get and hold fish. During the winter will be made ready for April, the 
new series of Weighted Nature Perch — Redfin Roach — Silver 


The planting of game-food-producing |Shiner — Crawfish and Little Pickerel all for use in short rod 


casting. 
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Learnto MOUNT 
‘ds andAnimals 










es 
Boys, Learn Taxidermy 
Make it your hobby. Great sport! and lots of 
fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spare 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same, 


@ Beautifully illustrated book — 
“How to Mount Game", con- 
@ taining dozens of photos of 


mounted specimens. Tells how 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
kinds of game, birds, animals, fish— tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc, Just send your name and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


uu Free Book Coupon 


a 

= Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

« 1349 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 

l Send me your free Sllustrated book *‘How to Mount 
Game"’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating 

| art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 





-Squab Book FREE 


_ Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised inone month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big ‘Illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 HSt., Meirose High., Mass. 


RAISE GUINEA PIG 


for us. We buy all youraise. Big 
profits—largedemand—easilyraised. 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 

ticulars 977 +ooklet how to raise FREE. 

GAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO. 3121 jrand Ave., Kansas City, Mos 















BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-3 W.34th St.,New York 







Is Bob White whistling in your 
meadow? Are ruffed Grouse 


SPORTSMAN! drumming in your woods? Do 


you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 


DO YOU WANT ANY? 


You can easily produce an abundance of birds for your 

own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. We 

invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with those 

wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 

Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 

wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 








Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


Wisconsin’s Aquatic Nurseries 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Your raw furs tanned and 


made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
| xtc. Enormous savings. Send 
for FREE cataiog. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. 


Dept. M.M.12 Chicags, I. 
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the control of predatory vermin. Birds 
of all kinds will desert a place where 
there is no food, and caged birds will 
not breed, will have no desire to breed 
if they see no food for their babies. 
Waste lands of all kinds will grow 
grasses, clovers, seeds, berries, nuts, 
etc., etc., that cannot be profitably har- 
vested by man, yet can be harvested by 
game birds and animals to a degree that 
will be extraordinarily profitable. 


All life, its businesses and pleasures, 
is a risk of some sort and game-breed- 
ing is no exception to this rule. A city 
man who contemplates investing in 
game-breeding cannot be too careful in 
the selection of his prospective enter- 
prise. He must consider carefully 
what varieties of birds he intends 
breeding. All birds will do best in or 
near clear, clean water. Upland birds 
will do better on sandy, gravelly soil 
because clay soil will sour and will re- 
quire frequent turning over in order to 
keep it sweet. Geese will not require 
much water but they will be better on 
low damp clays and rich _ pasture. 
Swans, ducks and teals love marshy 
places. Rabbits do best on ground that 
is rolling or hilly. A section abound- 
ing in “hog’s backs” would do very well 
for them. All birds and animals do 
better if they are well protected from 
north and northwest winds. Game 
farms should be wind sheltered by hills 
or by thick rows of trees from these 
winds. Available lands, suitable for 
game-farming, are anything but scarce 
and I have seen lots of abandoned farms 
throughout the country that are most 
ideally adapted for game-farming. 


Thus the question of game-farming 
can be divided into these sections: 
Selection of place. 

Preparation of place. 
Selection and purchase of stock. 


em CO DO 


Selection of help. 


Each of these divisions is of such im- 
portance that each must be done right 
if the prospective breeder is to succeed. 
Nothing should be done rashly or in 
haste. Move carefully so that there will 
be nothing to regret. It is better to 
make haste slowly than to regret at 
leisure. Learn by the experience of 
other breeders insofar as that is pos- 
sible. For instance, I know of a woman 
who invested $250,000 in importing 
valuable game and ornamental birds 
and lost every bird because of her se- 
lection of helpers. 


Suppose you do select the proper kind 
of birds as to youth, health and breed- 
ing. Then you must afford the con- 
ditions ihat will induce these birds to 
feel at home and to breed. When the 
hen bird is laying the eggs to your satis- 
faction, you will want to be sure the 
eggs are fertile. After the eggs are 
laid, how will you have them hatched? 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Will you put them under bantams or 
Wyandottes, in the incubator, or leave 
them under their own mother? If you 
have peahen egg’s are you going to put 
them under a turkey hen, or give them 
to a Wyandotte? After the little chicks 
are out, how will you feed them? Here 
is a section of game-breeding that re- 
quires more brains than many univer- 
sity professors, even, possess. Suppose 
you do feed your little chicks and your 
stock birds right and keep all of them 
at the right temperature, you will have 
to defend them against every conceiv- 
able kind of vermin, from microbes to 
wolves. 


Your market for your propagated 
birds is all right. It is awaiting you 
and calling lustily for your stock. But 
you must know how to ship the birds 
so that they will arrive in good con- 
dition. 

Yes, indeed, no one need enter upon 
game-breeding with the idea that they 
are going in for for a brain rest! Un- 
doubtedly, such work will rest your 
brain from previous cares but no slug- 
gish-brained person need take up game- 
breeding. 


Game-breeding is tremendously fas- 
cinating, particularly when you are in- 
terested in breeding a rare bird or one 
that has not bred in domesticity be- 
fore, and especially when you are after 
vermin. : 


Out on the Pacific Coast, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a game-breeder— 
a woman—who had taken up the work 
to cure herself of nervous prostration. 
She is more interested in rare and orna- 
mental birds and my wife and I en- 
joyed the glow of achievement shining 
in her eyes almost as much as we did 
her birds when she showed us the young 
of her beautiful Nicobar pigeons that 
no other American breeder has _ suc- 
ceeded in breeding, as well as the young 
of the still rarer New Guinea pheasant 
dove—a bird as large as a chicken—of 
which I understand she has the only 
pair in captivity, and therefore is, of 
course, their only breeder. 


But whether one breeds the Ringneck 
pheasants and ducks for game clubs 
and shooting preserves, or prefers the 
more beautiful birds which will sell to 
parks, zoos and private estates and 
country homes, the work is exceedingly 
interesting and well worth while. But, 
as I have already said, it requires in- 
finite patience. 





Soldier-Sportsmen 
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swamps. According to some local au- 
thorities he comes down to the streams 
to eat the salmon killed and left only 
partly consumed the previous autumn. 
The snow has kept these in a fair state 
of preservation, and if a little ripe, 
from a hunting point of view, the bears 
are said to only enjoy them the more. 


N spring the Chilkoot garrison does 

its real bear hunting, for the hides 
are best at that time. Equipped with 
snow shoes (as is each man in the post) 
they travel over the snow which, up 
the river, is still too deep for com- 
fortable walking otherwise. Especi- 
ally if piloted by Gus Klaney, chief of 
the Frog Tribe of Tlingit Indians at 
Klukwan, and depending on the native 
guides in this vicinity, they can assure 
themselves they will “bring home the 
bacon.” 

Last spring one of the natives cap- 
tured alive a few-months-old brown 
bear. He sold the cub to Company “KE”, 
7th Infantry, who kept him as a pet 
chained up in back of their barracks. 
As the bear grew he kept breaking a 
series of chains, each heavier than the 
last; but he liked Company E’s chow 
and did not leave the vicinity, so each 
time he was recaptured by one of the 
corporals detailed to care for him. This 
man would put on heavy gloves and a 
canvas peajacket as protection from the 
cub’s claws and make a flying tackle. 
While he held him, another soldier 
would fasten on the collar and chain. 
Finally E Company realized that 
“Hutz”’ (as they called their pet, that 
being the native word for “brown 
bear’) was becoming unmanageable. 
Even Corporal Reinald Matheson’s ber- 
sark strength was not enough to hold 
him. They wondered whether they 
would have to kill him before he in- 
jured someone. Hutz himself solved 
the problem by breaking his collar one 
evening and, heeding the call of the 
wild, taking to a blueberry patch be- 
hind the guard house. There he eluded 
recapture for several days and finally 
disappeared. Perhaps he is on the 
upper river growing up to the size of 
Old Baldy—every bear country has its 
Old Baldy, you know—whose tracks I 
saw last fall at the junction of the 
Klehini and Chilkat rivers. 


I FOUND fish still bleeding from his 

great claws, but he was “too wise” 
—I didn’t glimpse him. His hind foot, 
as evidenced by his track, lacked but 
the breadth of my forefinger of being 
the length of my campaign hat. Back 
at the barracks afterward, I measured 
my hat and found the track must have 
been thirteen inches from claw to 
“heel.” The first track I saw was one 
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SHIP YOUR 


SILBERMAN 


The Reliable Fur House 
That Paid 


MORE CASH 


last year—and will pay more 
this year. 


Somebody you know ships 
to Silberman. Ask him why. 


Get our Price Lists and con- 
fidential cut price catalog 
and Market Forecast. 


COMPARE 
OUR RETURNS 


Ss, S ILBERMGN 


111 Silberman Bldg. 


RAW 
into 


Chicago 


Have your FURS 
and made beautiful 
scarfs, muffs, chokers, rugs, etc., 
at DIRECT - FROM - FACTORY- 
PRICES. Big Savings. Latest 
styles. Highest grade fur tanning and 
workmanship guaranteed. Write for 
FREE illustrated catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. M.M.12 CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. KANNOFSKY cciisiower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AI) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


tanned gee 
coats, 
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than $1200 yearly let us sho 
you how to : 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 

Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING, Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock, Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N,. Y. 


BIG GAME CONTEST 


We will mount FREE, the head of the heaviest buck 
killed 1n each of the states of New York,. Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont this fall. 

Write for rules of the contest and illustrated cata- 
logue. In the last three of our fifty years of business 
our business has tripled. There’s a reason, 


H. H. MINER & SON 
Taxidermists, Tanners & Furriers 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. Established 1876 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


Easy.”’ 
Teaches 


Twice as good at less than half the price 


The lightest and most compact decoys ever made and also the 
most effective, because they keep moving, sit high on the water 
and look more like ducks. " 
late improvements are requested to send 55c for a sample post- 
paid or $6.60 for a dozen. 


Hunters who have not seen our 


Full bodied folding goose postpaid 


= *—— Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 72 COLUMBIA ST., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





HIGH GRADE KNIFE *490 |For “HIS” CuHristmas 


DISTRICT SALESMEN wanted to introduce novelty knives and razors. 
Permanent employment and exclusive territory. If you are earning less 






Your boy, father, husband, or friend will apprecia’ i 

beautiful though inexpensive gift. Every kni fey 

factory and fully guaranteed. Blades finest steel. Handles 
‘ansparent, clear as glass and unbreakable. Under them 
mT are shown any designs selected, photos, ani- 
mals, emblems of Societies, Fraternal, Labor 

" and Railroad Orders, etc. 

31 % Introduction Offer—Faull size 
knife with any design wanted 
mailed for $1.09, For 25c. as 
any Dameand a 8S put on other 

side. Size of knife 3% inches. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY Co. 
453 BarSt., Canton, Ohio 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you. 
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Fur Skins Tanned | 


Efficient Tanning 
Saves you Money, 


Globe Jet. 


Established twenty years 
Henneth Smith, Pres. 

Ask yourself, ‘‘Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style?’ 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. 

Send four our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious 
garments your own 
catch will make. 


Send inthe skins 
and we'lltanthem ff 
and modelthe gar-f 
ments, 
our own factory. 
Thatisthe rea- 
son we are able 
to give you such 
low prices. 
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- FREE — 
Send for 
1924 STYLE 
BOOK 


GLOBE TANNING CoO., 


254 §.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 
READING MICHIGAN 


The largest head or hide or the smallest receives 








its welcome into our specially equipped plant. 
Thirty special workmen for each kind of a 
job, bringing it to a finished product. Send 


for circulars. 
Big or small game heads, Catalog No. 5. Deer 
skins tanned, vests, jumpers, gloves or shirts 
made, Catalog No. 18. Open-mouth rug work, 
large and small skins, resetting teeth, lining, 
Catalog No. 4. Tanning on beef and _ horse 
hides, Catalog No. 1. A different circular on 
ladies’ fine coat work, fine furs, chokers, on 
different kinds of furs. 


‘S 
\\ 
| Guncraft 
SS By 
WILLIAM A. 
BRU_TTE 






S 


S SSS“ SS S S 
The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 
215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


where the front and hind foot had over- 
lapped, and being somewhat of a Che- 
chahco, I at first thought it all one 
track. This “track” must have mea- 
sured about eighteen inches, and I sure 
thought I was on the trail of some 
bear. “Old Baldy,” who lost a toe in a 
trap and hence is easily recognizable 
from his track, is notorious around 
Klukwan, the nearby native village, 
having permanently crippled one In- 
dian hunter. 


REALIZING that interest in big 

game hunting is largely responsible 
for the records in marksmanship with 
the rifle and automatic rifle held by the 
Infantry stationed here, the successive 
commanding officers of the post have 
been very liberal with leaves and fur- 
loughs for hunting purposes. No one 
who really wants to go is deprived of 
an opportunity of from a few days to 
a month’s hunting each year for big 
game, while the afternoons and even- 
ings (it doesn’t get dark until almost 
midnight in summer) suffice for fishing 
and small game hunting galore. 


Dwellers of the Open 
Country 


(Continued from page 724) 


looking carefully discovered them to 
be the white rumps of four antelope 
feeding away from me. Reining back 
and leaving the ponies behind the bluff 
I moved quickly along its opposite side 
up a draw or coulée running parallel 
to that in which the antelope were. 
The wind was in my favor and when 
well up this draw I knew that the game 
must be near me just over the bluff. 
So cocking my rifle I advanced towards 
the crest, ready. As I sighted the dip 
in the land beyond them, the antelope 
were less than 100 yards off. I threw 
up my rifle and just as the buck, a big 
fellow, raised his head, fired, aiming 
just back of his shoulder. Though he 
didn’t appear to falter, I saw almost 
instantly what appeared to be a large 
red splash on his white side. I fired 
immediately at a doe and she stumbled 
and went down as the buck and the 
two others went off down hill at top 
speed; but when reaching the edge of 
a small gully, about a quarter of a 
mile off, the buck seemed to stumble 
and then fell over on his side and lay 
quite still. Here was luck indeed and 
ithe day still young! Cutting the doe’s 
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throat to let her bleed freely, I ran 
down to where the buck lay. He was 
quite dead and, as I discovered when 
cleaning him, shot right through the 
heart. Nevertheless he had run hard a 
good quarter of a mile before falling 
over dead. After cleaning the game, 
I went and got the ponies, loaded it 
on Teddy, then headed gradually west- 
ward intending to get back to the 
ranch if possible before dark. We 
rested and lunched at noon at a small 
creek of good water, from the grassy 
edges of which a dozen fat mallards 
jumped at our approach, and I re- 
solved, as soon as possible, to give this 
creek a hunt with the shotgun. 


Our noon-day halt over, we set out 
again keeping a due westerly course. 
Puffing contentedly on my pipe as the 
ponies ambled steadily along, I enjoyed 
to the fullest the satisfied feelings of 
a hunt successfully accomplished. The 
weather was glorious. The high, pure 
air, clear as a bell, and with the crisp 
tang of autumn in it, gave with every 
breath a feeling of life, energy and 
vigor. Overhead stretched a cloudless, 
turquoise sky reaching on all sides to 
a distant horizon of dipping and roll- 
ing prairie, while riding over the gentle 
rise and fall of springy turf one al- 
most had the feeling of being borne 
on the long billows of some smooth 
sea. 


The afternoon was well on when we 
rode down to the flat bottom land and 
through a grove of cottonwoods crossed 
the Chugwater, the largest stream 
hereabouts, and at this point about 
eight miles from the ranch. Riding 
up the gradual slope on the west side 
of the valley I spied, way off to the 
left and silhouetted against the sky 
line, two-buck antelope. Here was 
more game, so keeping quietly on until 
hidden from view, I again left the 
ponies and making a long detour to 
the west approached with the wind in 
my face and the nearly setting sun at 
my back. The bucks were feeding out 
on an almost flat piece of prairie, so 
taking off my hat and throwing myself 
flat I wormed my way gradually for- 
ward, taking advantage of every small- 
est irregularity in the ground. The 
dazzling rays of the setting sun shin- 
ing directly from me towards the game 
probably helped in my not being dis- 
covered. I had, however, arrived at 
a point from whence there was no more 
cover between us than on the surface 
of a billiard table, so taking a long 
breath and a careful aim at the larger 
buck well up on the back I steadily 
squeezed the trigger. Down he went 
as if hit with a poll ax. Not firing at 
the other, as we now had all we could 
carry, I walked quickly up to the fallen 
buck counting 220 paces on the way. 
He had been shot through the spine 
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just above the shoulder and was quite 
dead. Hurriedly cleaning him, I went 
back and got the ponies. The gray 
vigorously objected to having the buck 
packed on him, and snorted, kicked and 
bucked. But taking off my vest I effec- 
tively blindfolded him by throwing it 
over his head and buttoning it under- 
neath. Then, after more murmurings 
and snorts on the part of the gray, I 
got the buck securely tied on behind 
my saddle and climbing on we again 
set out for home, arriving there hun- 
gry, but happy, about an hour after 
dark. 


Penetration 


(Continued from page 725) 


fortunate in having opportunities to 
note the effect on big game of almost 


every type of American and some for- | 
The following exam- | 
ple is one of the many which have come | 


eign cartridges. 


under my observation: 

In a party that hunted together 
through seven seasons and killed much 
big game there were .30-.40s, two Krags 
and a Winchester Model 795, with 28- 
inch barrel and two ’95 Model Win- 
chester with 24-inch barrel chambered 
for the .30 caliber Model 1903 cartridge 
wtih 220 grain bullet. We found by 
repeated tests that the .30-.40 invaria- 
bly had better penetration than the 
.20 ’03 on game that was shot under 
i150 yards, and, of course, this took in 
a large share of the bag. Between 150 
and 200 ‘yards the .30-.40 often gave 
better penetration than the .30 ’03 under 
similar circumstances, but over 200 
yards the .30 ’03 gave the better pene- 
tration. At first we naturally supposed 
that the .30 ’03 shooting a bullet of the 
same weight and diameter at a higher 
velocity than the .30-.40 would give bet- 
ter penetration, but after repeated in- 
stances came to our attention where it 
would not give as much penetration as 
the .30-.40 at short range, we checked 
up on it carefully. The .30 ’03 was 
surely a killer. It delivered the punch 
but we would have liked it better if the 
bullet had been a little tougher. About 
2,000 foot seconds velocity seemed to be 
as much speed as this bullet could stand 
and still hang together. 

The illustrations are of .30-40-200 
bullets that have killed game. They 
show that the mushrooming effect was 
good and yet left enough of the base 
to give good driving power. 

I am without any first hand informa- 
tion on the Western .30 cal., 706,180 gr. 
Lubaloy bullet, but I have had some fine 
reports on it. 


it is the most accurate high velocity bul- 
let of the mushroom type I have ever 
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I have seen the groups 
it made at different ranges, and I think 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


get an Ithaca shotgun. An Ithaca takes one 
out where health and happiness are to be found. 
We gladly advise, if you need a little advice in 
selecting just the right gun. 


Ithaca double 

guns for game 

$37.50 to $700 : 
Ithaca single 

barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, Ithaca, N.Y. 





SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATALOG 


It contains descriptions of all leading outdoor books with prices. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th Street, 


a ready reference. 
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BASS FLIES 


THE DEVIL BUG CRAWFISH 


Here is one of the greatest Bass getters we 


ever made. 
above Crawfish. 


to escape. 


Fish” based on 
and guide. 
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New! 





Put a buck shot on line three feet 
Let sink to bottom. The 
fish floats and its efforts to get to the surface 
give an exact imitation of a live Crawfish trying 
List price, 75 cents. (r 


line for our booklet ‘‘How to Catch 
Ones a lifetime spent as a fisherman 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


DEVIL BUG 
HAIR FLIES 


HERE has long been a demand for flies more dur- 

able than the feather fly, with some of the effect- 

iveness of DEVIL BUGS, but priced to compete 
with feather flies. Here they are—DEVIL BUG HAIR 
FLIES! 


Like the wings and tails of DEVIL BUGS those of 
DEVIL BUG HAIR FLIES are of deer’s hair, that 
instead of collapsing when they hit the water expand 
and move as if alive! 


These flies are not only remarkably effective, but 
they easily outlast feather flies, being tied with fine 
copper wire that does not rot and give way. 


Devil Bug Hair Flies come in two types of bodies: 
Silkateen and cotton, and chenille and tinsel. There 
are three sizes: Trout, Bass and Salmon. |! have used 
these flies for two years and guarantee them to be 
deadly effective. Prices are as follows: 


Trout Size: 
Silkateen and cotton body, 24 patterns....... 20 cents 
Chenille and tinsel body, 12 patterns......... 30 cents 
Bass Size: 
Silkateen and cotton body, 24 patterns....... 25 cents 
Chenille and tinsel body, 12 patterns....... .-35 cents 


Salmon Size: 
Chenille and 


tinsel body, 6 \\ 
Dease.e Gr ins; . 
$1.25. BWV 


Craw- 





re 
cy 


CSD My 


100 Tuttle Building 
OLDS FORGE,ANI Ws 


DEVIL BUG 
CRAWFISH 
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Excellent Holiday Suggestions 





Hunting Big Game with Dogs 


in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years | hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 


215 pages. Ilustrated. Cloth, $3.00 











Autocamping 
By F. E. BRIMMER 


Long before camping with a motor be- 
came what it now is, the ideal American 
vacation, Mr. Brimmer was blazing the way, 
and for the fun of it finding out all about 
it. For as many as five consecutive months 
he has lived in the outdoors with his family, 
including small children. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


256 pages. 





Trail Craft 
By CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, Mo- 
tor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place of 
the Doctor. 


202 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 





Book of the Black Bass 


New, Thoroughly Revised Edition 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


This new revised edition contains the com- 
plete scientific and life history of the bass, 
together with a practical treatise on angling 
and fly fishing, and a full account of tools 
and tackle. This new edition contains nu- 
merous black and white illustrations and 
many in colors. This new edition, therefore, 
is virtually a new book. 


548 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $4.50 





An African Holiday 


A fascinating story of big game hunting 
in Africa 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON 


A writer of wide experience and a scientist 
of international reputation, he has grasped 
the salient points and emphasized the im- 
portant features in a way that is bound to 
appeal to every sportsman. 


It is illustrated with over a hundred pho- 
tographs which graphically convey the ex- 
perience of the author and his party on 
their trip from the coast into the interior of 


Africa. 
Illustrated. 


260 pages. Cloth, $2.25 





‘Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers” 
Real Frontier Days in Texas 
By CAPT. J. B. GILLETT 


A book that will grip and hold you from 
start to finish, dealing with vivid realism ‘the 
life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas frontier, in 
the days of the wild Indian, the buffalo herds, 
the cattle rustler, the “bad man” and all that 
made up the old-time frontier. The author's 
description of the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 

Cloth, $2.50 


332 pages. Illustrated. 


Complete Dog Book 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE — 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 
Cloth, $3.00 


353 pages. Illustrated. 


Little Nature Library 


4 VOLS. 


The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more’ than 
1,100 pages of absorbing text and illustra- 
tions treating on all manner of nature sub- 
jects. Each book is handsomely cloth-bound, 
size 5% x 8% inches. The titles are: 
“Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by 
Clarence Wood; “Wild Flowers,” by Neltje 
Blanchan, and ‘Trees,’ by Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Cloth, $7.50 


1104 pages. Colored Illustrations. 





Butterfly Book 
By W. J. HOLLAND 


A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 


382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


Insect Book 
By LELAND 0. HOWARD 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, 
grasshoppers, flies and other North American 
insects, exclusive of the butterfly, moth and 
beetles. 


429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 





Reptile Book 
By RAYMOND L, DITMARS 


Comprehensive popularized work on the 
structure and habits of the turtles, porpoises, 
crocodilians, lizards, and snakes which in- 
habit the United States and Northern Mexico. 
Cloth, $5.00 


472 pages. Colored Illustrations. 





Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 


589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 





We can supply any book published on outdoor subjects 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


NEW 1925 CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 








In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


It will identify you. 
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seen. I am very anxious to try it out 
on big game. 


FTER I get back to my base of sup- 

plies in Montana and have had a 
chance to try some of the new bullets 
in my Springfield and .256 Newton and 
other high powers that I have played 
with, I will send in my experience with 
them. I have used all types of the 
high power cartridges that have been 
turned out in the country during the 
last ten years except the new Lubaloy 
hollow-point bullet. Like many West- 
ernsI have appreciated the advantages 
of the high power rifle and when the 
soft point bullets made for them could 
not be depended upon, I substituted the 
solid metal jacket and obtained pretty 
good results, far better results than 
with the soft nose, and for shooting at 
running game in heavy brush or Jack 
pine timber the solid point bullets are 
far superior. 

It is most desirable to get a more 
effective bullet for the high power, but 
until we do I do not think we had better 
junk the old reliables. I know that if 
I were very hungry and had a chance 
shot at the north side of a deer, as he 
was headed south through brush and 
timber, I’d a lot rather have an old .45- 
70-405 than a .22 high power, .250 or 
.256. 





Riding the Wild Bull Moose 
of Grand Lake 


(Continued from page 733) 


Then we moved ahead again. The dis- 
tance lessened slowly. Now we were 
three hundred feet from the moose, 
and up came the head again, but with 
that slow, easy motion that told us he 
suspected nothing as yet. So we held 
our breath and froze till the horns dis- 
appeared once more. This time we felt 
we could get into short range. Like a 
feather the canoe went over the soft 
mud and water, two hundred feet, a 
undred and fifty, a hundred—-and up 
came the great head with a jerk that 
told us some subtle sense had warned 
the moose. But he could not see us or 
smell us as yet, for the great beds of 
lilies hid us as we crouched flat in the 
canoe, still drifting toward him. 


E were not more than fifty feet 

away when he caught a glimpse of 
us, and the big ears shot forward, the 
long, pendant nose began to wave and 
quest. Now for the rush! For he 
would start in an instant. 

With a wild yell we made right at 
him, and ten seconds later were in posi- 
tion. 

But now was to come the test of our 
plans. Five years before this we had 
ridden a cow moose in deep water. And 
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18th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


Registered by the A.T. A. 
An entirely new program 


inehurst 


# NORTH CAROLINA 
January 5th to 10th, 1925 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 


the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 


to 31st, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. 5th 


and Field Trial participants 
For Information address: 


BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Wed. and Sat. 
Via New Palatial Twin- 
Screw Oil-Burning 
Steamers. 

“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


Fastest Steamers on the 
New York-Bermuda Route 
Offering passengers the 
comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class 
transatlantic liners. 
Tickets are interchange- 
able on these two steamers, which land their 
passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, ete. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda.—Especially at- 

tractive, located in the historic, picturesque and 

quaint part of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and 

service. Magnificent tiled covered and heated 


swimming pool, o 
West Indies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 





For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotei, or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 





For this 


CHRISTMAS. 


—make every outdoor friend and relative 


happy with a Wollensak ’Scope. Biascope 
' (Pocket Binocular) $5 and $7. Pockescope 
(Pocket Telescope) $1, $1.50, $2. 
CIRCULAR FREE 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
: Rochester, N. Y. 


5EE ALL THERE 15 TO SEE: 








Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 


Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 26th 


Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 





ADDON FALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 


Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


FLEE 
Wf HOTEL 
/ Ly 


NewYork's newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 
ITH PRIVATE 7 
$950 | “ep, 


o™ 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 





Little Nature Library 
4 Vols. 
Fascinating Secrets of Nature That 
Everyone Should Know 

It’s So Easy to Know Nature 
The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 1,100 
pages of absorbing text and illustrations treat- 


ing on all manner of nature subjects. Each 
book is handsomely cloth bound, size 51% x 814 


inches. The titles are: ‘Birds,’ by Neltje 
Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by Clarence Wood; 
“Wild Flowers,” by Neltje Blanchan, and 
Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. They are not 


dry-as-dust scientific Nature books—but every 
paragraph, every page, every illustration en- 
thralls and fascinates. Through them you can 
quickly and easily become familiar with hun- 
dreds of Nature’s secrets. With their aid you 
discover new joy and keen interest in the great 
outdoors. 


1,104 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $7.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; _ rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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getting ambitious, had tried to do the 
same later with a bull. But we found 
to our dismay that when we rushed the 
bull to get alongside for the mount, he 
could whirl around quicker than we 
could turn. In fact the cow and the 
bull both had fought us clear off the 
lake on that occasion. So we did not 
get our picture, but we did get the 
thrills of the hand-to-hand fight. 

We plotted once more, and came to 
the conclusion that if we wanted to ride 
a bull we should have to get him in 
seme place where he couldn’t move 
faster than we could. And, of course, 
the logical place was a swamp. So 
we lay for the old bull in the swamps. 
And we got him, too, that is, we got 
alongside. But instead of running, 
Mr. Moose just bumped his _ nose, 
backed into the reeds, and faced us 
with lowered horns, bared teeth, and 
blazing eyes. It was like trying 
to jump the barbed wire in no 
man’s land. For every time we turned 
he faced us, and any sudden spring 
from the canoe would have tipped it, 
leaving one man upset right under the 
front feet of a fighting bull, and the 
other somewhere in the air on the horns 
of the mighty warrior. So again we 
backed out. 

For a real wild bull moose is no pet. 
In the first place, his horns weigh about 
a pound for every inch of spread. That 
is to say, a moose with a spread of 
sixty inches will have horns weighing 
a little over sixty pounds. And to get 
hit with these is just about equal to 
a head on collision with a Ford. Also 
back of these horns are the mighty 
neck muscles of a beast considerably 
bigger and heavier than the average 
horse. Also, Mr. Horse turns his back 
to you when he intends a kick. But 
Mr. Moose puts up his hoofs in true 
boxer style, prodding with them in such 
fashion that he can push them right 
through a man’s chest. And besides 
these are the yellow teeth, able to grip 
and bite and tear with terrific power. 

We couldn’t make a frontal attack 
with any real hope. So we had backed 
out while the backing was good, and 
planned anew. And our idea was this. 
Any real fighter can be stampeded. If 
he gets the idea of battle in his brain 
he will battle right on to the end. But 
if you can surprise him and get him on 
the run, then that idea will persist along 
enough to get a picture. 

Also we counted on our experience 
with wild animals. All of them 
will run if you leave them a clear 
way out. Of course, I except the 
wounded beast, or the mother with 
young, or the bull in mating season. 
And it was this we counted on in this 
ride. 

We would leave the moose what 
seemed an easy getaway. But handi- 
capped with the deep mud he could go 
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only slowly, while we could turn in be- 
hind him, catch up, and then ride him. 

So the instant the great head came 
up to us, we shot forward with wild 
yells. We slapped the water with pad- 
dles till it sounded like volley shooting 
with rifles, but always we were careful 
to leave an alluring opening so that he 
seemed to have a dignified avenue of 
retreat. 

And to our joy, it worked! 

One instant the magnificent old bull 
faced us. His eyes glared red fire. His 
mane rose and fell. His yellow teeth 
were bared, and his nostrils, red as 
blood snorted foam and muddy water. 
Then he began to side-step and finally 
as we turned in behind him, he tried to 
break into a run. We had him going 
all right. And our blood thrilled to the 
fact that now we had a fighting chance 
for the mount. 

In a few seconds we were alongside, 
and I rose in the prow of the canoe. 
Harry put me right at his rump, and 
over I went on the broad and bristling 
back. 

But the instant I touched him he shot 
up in the air like a torpedo. I felt like 
the start of a swift journey to the 
moon. One instant I grabbed wildly 
for any hand hold, and then, whirling, 
struck the bog feet first and sunk into 
my chin; hopelessly bogged down right 
under the tail of the bull. In fact I 
could feel his back feet trying to kick. 
Showers of water and mud shot through 
the air till I was almost blinded. But 
above all the racket I could hear the 
camera man talking turkey to the rang- 
ers and shouting, “Turn me right. How 
can I get a picture if you keep spin- 
ning around like a top. Head me for 
the moose it. I didn’t get that pic- 
ture. Keep me headed for the moose!!” 

You see, when I landed on him, the 
moose made one wild drive right at the 
scow with the camera in it. And both 
the rangers, intent on saving the ex- 
pensive camera, swerved around, but 
each in a different direction. Also the 
old scow, once started whirling, kept it 
up merrily. In spite of the language 
of the camera man, it was a’ minute 
or so before the camera was headed 
right and steady once more. 

In the meantime I was striving to 
keep my chin above the bog. Harry 
hurried to me with the canoe, and with 
both hands gripping the nose of it, I 
pried myself loose and aboard once 
more. Then we set about to round up 
the moose, which was waltzing unde- 
cided toward one and then toward the 
other enemy in front. He had evidently 
realized that a straight ahead was his 
best trick. 

So we got around him again. And 
this time I yelled to Harry, “Put me 
right on his back.” 

You see, my shirt was bagging out 
with mud, my pockets were filled with 
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it, and my moccassins. Also the moose 
was fairly greased with soft, oozy mud, 
and his hair was too short for a hand 
grip. I must grab his bristling mane 
or slide off again. For my legs were 
entirely inadequate to clip the swelling 
barrel of his body. 


And Harry did it. He shot the canoe 
right up the moose’s spine and with a 
yell I went over again; this time well 
up on the moose’s back. 


But again the moose fooled us. He 
leaped forward with a peculiar shim- 
mying-hesitation—rising-two-step that 
jarred my teeth together with a snap 
and sent me dizzy and groping once 
more for a hold. Scrambling along the 
back of the bull I made out to grip a 
bit of the bristling mane, and hung on 
for dear life. 

Across the bog we went in a pother 
of mud and foam, till his feet touched 
the harder ground on the rim. Then 
shaking himself like a dog, he rose un- 
der me and leaped out while I shot back- 
ward on my shoulders in the bog again. 

It was at this point that I had told 
the ranger to cover me with his rifle. 
For that bog was eighteen or twenty 
feet of mud with a slim cover of water. 
And the moose would be on good ground 
while I was helpless in the mud. So, if 
he turned then, it would be all over ex- 
cept the benediction. 

But luck played with us still. He 
acted like a perfect gentleman. He 
never turned to get even with us, but 
slowly and deliberately trotted off for 
about fifty yards. Then he actually 
stopped—as moose are so apt to, and 
with all the deliberation in the world 
turned his huge head to look at us, 
as if to say, “Well, this is certainly 
some queer-acting animal, but I got out 
of that easier than I hoped.” Then he 
loped away, and the enfolding forest 
swallowed him, while the canoes re- 
trieved me from the bog, and slowly we 
turned homeward, jubilant, for break- 
fast. We had done the thing so many 
said was impossible. We had a picture 
record of it. And we had felt the thrill 
of a real hand to hand struggle with 
the moose on equal terms. Those old 
Red Indians of the mound had nothing 
on us. So we saluted them in memory 
and wished them good hunting in the 
spirit land, while we grinned and pro- 
ceeded to wrap ourselves around a good, 
warm, well-cooked breakfast. The 
world seemed a pretty decent place to 
live in after all. 
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A Bit of Southern Angling 


(Continued from page 727) 


the story sound more reasonable and to 
leave a better impression on Doc of his 
(Jack’s) probity. At first Jack was in- 
dignant and said that he really had 
been too conservative in his estimate, 
and that he should have fixed the num- 
ber of sharks at fifteen thousand. 


UT after much persuasion and only 
as a personal favor to Doc the num- 
ber of sharks in the story was reduced 
to nine thousand seven hundred, and no 
argument nor eloquence on my part 
could get the figure any lower. As Doc 
seemed willing to swallow Jack’s story 
about killing fifty pintail ducks in one 
shot, and the story about landing a 
sixty-five pound red fish, and several 
other stories that would make Aesop 
blush, I do not believe Doce should be 
criticized for concentrating his objec- 
tions on the shark story. I think that 
Doc felt in view of the dramatic and 
emotional manner in which Jack told 
his stories, with his high tenor voice 
pitched at its loudest and his hands and 
feet all co-operating, it would be too 
much of a physical strain for anyone 
to undertake to straighten out, or mod- 
ify, all of Jack’s stories. Again, why 
not let Jack be happy as he believes his 
stories are all true even if no one else 
does. But Iam sure if Jack’s hands and 
feet were tied, it would be as though 
he had been struck dumb. 


OC says that when their stories 

are weighed together, Johnnie is 
really a greater liar than Jack, but 
Johnnie tells his tales so modestly and 
quietly that they are not so offensive to 
one’s credulity, and he leaves the im- 
pression that he is really only trying 
to outdo Jack, and so went on the re- 
enactment of the Arabian Nights on our 
whole trip, with our two Baron Munch- 
hausen guides. 

This story would be too long if I 
undertook to tell all the amusing and 
interesting events of the trip. Suffice 
it that our best expectations were real- 
ized in the matter of quantity of fish. 
Fishing off the numerous shell keys in 
the Gulf and in the adjacent bayous, 
we caught specimens of nearly every 
salt water fish to be found there. In 
the three days’ fishing we caught about 
six hundred fish; enough to keep our 
own table bountifully supplied during 
the trip. Enough fer the guides to 
bring home to their families and their 
neighbors; and finally two baskets as 
large as Doc and myself could carry 
home to supply our own friends and 
neighbors. 

Can any one living in a large city 
beat that for a fishing trip in waters 
distant only a few hours from his of- 
fice? 


WANTED «: 









U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 

Reyolvers, Atgnunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢ 
A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd St., New "York 
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by Uncle Sam 


itl 
S TEADY demand for Railway Mail 


Clerks. Pays $135 to $195 a month. 
Steady work, steady pay. Six days on, 
Six days off, Full pay always. Vacations, 

sick leaves, other advantages. No pull ,?” 


needed, no experience necessary. All you ote 
need is my expert coaching that he’ Psi .8 
you pass exams with such high marks® 

that you get one of the first jobs open. ¢ 
Thousands now in Civil Service .% 
owe their jobs to me. Write now , 
for big FREE BOOK. Tells ¢° _Civil Service 
all about Civil how .¢ School 

you can get ¢ Dept. A-135 
want and all Rochester, N. Y. 


Patterson 


Service, 
the job you 
about -my ¢ 


money - back guarantee. Re Sirs: Send me with- 
Send today. “ivr out charge your Cata- 

¢ og explaining your 
PATTERSON CIVIL oa guaranteed preparation. 


SERVICE SCHOOL ¢ 
Dept. A-135 He 
Rochester, N. Y. 4* Address 


Name 





PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug work 
_ a specialty. Where you send in 
= a set of teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, wolf, 
coyote, fox, wildcat, etc., we can 
put them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with 
+a or painted mouth and waxed tongue 
which look natural and perfect. We buy “all 
kinds of small animal teeth. Get our new 
illustrated circular. 





Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


‘BURLINGTON 
NOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $252 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50¢ TO $192 
SPLENDID TABLE D'HOTE DINNER $159 
RE er acre se HC LAER 
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- BOOK & THE 
BLACK BASS 


HENSHALL 


PUBLISHED BY 


STEWART & KIDD COMPAN 


CINCINNATL 


Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Author of “Bass, Pike, Perch, and Other 
Game Fishes of America,” etc. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old 
Man of Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
lustrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text. 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
whites and several very fine ones in color. 
This edition, therefore, of the Book of the 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will 
be as welcome to Blass Bass fishermen as 
the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
proves more than ever Dr. Henshall's right 
to be called “‘the Father of the Blass Bass.” 


9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 


A copy of the book, handsomely bound in 
°¥%, Turkey Morocco, costs $10.00 net. 


The Salt Water 
Angler 


Ey LEONARD HULIT 








“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler’ is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed and 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,” ‘“‘Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Limes,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers.’’ These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next, 


PRICE $3.50 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been ‘received and found to be satisfactory. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American’ specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels. Home of imported champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, N. J., Address Charles Inglee, 150 
Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SETTERS, FOUR MONTHS OLD, 
beauties, no better breeding, real bird dogs. $30. 
Also pointers, four months, $25. All papers 


furnished, ship C. O. D. C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 


IRISH- EN- 


and trained 


FOR SALE — BEAUTIFUL 
glish-Llewellyn-Gordon setter pups 
dogs. Pointers, Irish water spaniels. Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers, splendid stock. Enclose 8 cents 
in stamps for descriptive price lists. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTERS, 8 MONTHS, 
over distemper. Champion blood lines. All papers. 
$30. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 6 MONTHS 
old, yearling dog, two-year-old bitch, farm raised, 
real hunters. Carl K. Bixler, Corning, Iowa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Il. 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


OLDEN TYME EXTRA LONG EARED 
registered American fox hound puppies; rich black 
and tans, beauties. Descriptive illustrated circular 
10c. Earl Gossett, Box 35F, Bannock, Ohio. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial, J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 





TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—BEAGLES, 2 MONTHS TO 4 
years old. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 


TRAINED TREE DOGS, FOX AND 
rabbit hounds, ©) O.) Datmaly” WO p tenson; 
Xenia, Illinois. 











NO. 1 COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, FOX 
and rabbit hounds. Trial. Prices reasonable, Will 
furnish papers with some of tree dogs. Joe 
Sarver, Cowden, Ill. 





FOR SALE—A-1 COON HOUND ON TRIAL. 
C Scott, S105, Sedalia, Ky. 





SALE— THREE BEAUTIFUL MALE 
rabbit hounds. Trial, photos. Arthur McKesson, 
North Liberty, Ind, 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS FOX HOUNDS, 
beagle hounds, coon hounds, blood hounds and 
setters; partly and well broken, puppies of all 
breeds; we ship C. O. D. 10c for catalogue. 
Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa, 
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AIREDALES 





LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES— 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas delivery. 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. My 
dogs are noted for intelligence, courage, loyalty 
and hunting ability and in addition are winning 
wherever shown. A small deposit will reserve 
you a pup for shipment on exact date you specify. 
Send for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday, 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor.) 


AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK—HERE 
you can get what you want. Quality and Breeding, 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. <A. E. Seidel,, Danville, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and. Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK 


and opossum hounds. Setters, pointers on trial, 
broken and unbroken, Pets, farm dogs, pups. 
Pigeons. Catalogue 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden 


Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., R. 1. 





SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 





HEALTHY, INTELLIGENT, REGISTERED, 
mammoth. Great Danes Kennels, Dept. F, New 
Richmond, Ind. 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 5 MONTHS OLD. 
Eligible to registration. Andrew Becker, R. 1, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 


Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of 
age or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisconsin. 





GREYHOUND PUPPIES, 
from registered, champion stock. 
Farm. Littleton, Mass, 


BEAUTIES 
Spring Brook 





CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 9 MONTHS TO 
one year old. Eligible. Dr. Pink, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS OF EXCEL- 
lent quality, $50 and up. Order your boy’s 
Christmas present now. Also bred female for sale. 
At stud “Comet of Rydol,’ a son of Dolf Von 
Dusternbrook. Fee $50. Wilson Coruth, Wil- 


liams, Iowa. 








KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme- 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 





MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults 1nd Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, ‘$1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 








CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
2ic; % dollar size 53c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo, 





LIVE STOCK 





SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we _ ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 





FERRETS FOR HUNTING RABBITS AND 
other game, A-1 stock. Write your want. Irving 
Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 





FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 





MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM 





the wild, Pair, $4.00; trio for $5.00. U. S. 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 
FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 


racoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
Write Harry Chandler, New London, O., Route 5. 





HANDLED FERRETS, CHEAP. EITHER 
color. Clarence Snider, Somerset, Ohio. 





WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
to me at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
important information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge, don’t miss this, Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
plainly. No obligations. Address, Raymond Binga- 
man, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 





ENGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS. BOOK- 
let free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 





FOX HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS. SEVEN 
out of every ten foxes you go after. A set that 
rain, snow, ice or rabbits never destroy. Try my 
method. Sample snare, illustrations and instruc- 
tions all for $3.00. A. F. Josco, So. Panpack, Pa. 





I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 





SUPERIOR RANCH BRED MINK—OUR 
pedigreed mink are the kind that start you 
right. Our beginners’ service will keep you right. 
Davis-Charlton mink are dark, finely furred, and 
they raise young. arly orders get the_ pick. 
Booklet on mink 25c. Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, 
Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 





FOR SALE—DOMESTICATED MALLARD 
ducks. Ten dollars pair. C., M. Vance, Belen, 
New Mexico. 





TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, surest, highest catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. Missoula Clutch Trap 
Company, Missoula, Montana. 








START FUR FARMING. SKUNKS EASILY 
raised, Bred females for sale. Instructive, in- 
teresting. Descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minn. 








MALLARDS, $1.25; 6 FOR $7; DRAKES, 
first step from wild, $2. Carl K. Bixler, Corning, 
owa. 


I 





CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. 
Send for price list. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 





FERRETS FOR USE IN DRIVING RATS, 
rabbits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small, males $4.50, females 
$4 50, pair $8.50; ship C. O. D. anywhere; list free. 
J. Younger, Dept. 3, Newton Falls, Ohio. 
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with order. January forms close December Ist. 


LIVE STOCK—(Continued): 





THOROUGHBRED ROLLER CANARIES. 
hoice mating stock, Splendid singers. Prices 
reasonable. Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., Newark, 


. . 


_REGISTERED SILVER FOXES, 
dian Government inspected stock. Priced at fus 
value; satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Can ranch foxes for you and guarantee one hun- 
dred per cent increase. Also Asiatic Karakul Fur 
Sheep that produce Persian Lamb Fur. Reasbeck’s 
Fur Farm, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 


CANA- 








DUCK ATTRACTIONS 





WILD DUCK FOODS THAT BRING THE 
ducks in swarms. Liberal discount on orders 
placed during winter; 28 years experience; ques- 
tions gladly answered. Helpful literature. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 278 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 








TAXIDERMY 





F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 





ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, HEAD AND 
feet on, 4 feet long, $9. Just the thing for your 
den. Mountain lion and other skins. Albert Ger- 
lach, New Orleans, La. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER 
Rifles and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing dwect with the factory’s sole and only agent 
in America, by doing so you will receive genuine 
new goods of pre-war quality and at pre-war prices. 
You have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, 
as well as our own back of every transaction. 
Address The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 





LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measurers for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers’ and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


LAND, REAL. ESTATE AND RESORTS 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 





Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
MUSKOKA LAKE, CANADA. CHOICE 


lake frontage, five to seven dollars a foot, deep lots. 
Fishing, hunting, bathing, etc. Easily accessible. 
Ideal camp location. Details Harold L. Bodamer, 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED ACRES 
land at Penfield, in heart of deer country. L. W. 
Smith, Penfield, Pa. 





GAME PRESERVE “DE LUXE.” TWELVE 
thousand acres, located in best quail and duck sec- 
tion in South; climate ideal and price very low; 
i il. Beautiful ‘‘Lodge.’’ Just 
enough acreage for four or five members, Season 
from November 20 to March 1. Ask for full Par- 
ticulars, Hilsman and Tift, Albany, Ga. 


FOR SALE—GENTLEMEN’S ESTATE OF 
1,800 acres, mile frontage on Delaware River, two 
lakes, two trout streams, 150 acres of river bottom. 
Elmer E. Henderson, Hancock, N. Y. ° 





TOBACCO 





CIGAR SMOKERS—BUY DIRECT—LONG 
filler Perfectos. Highest Quality. $3.00 per hun- 
dred, post-paid. Double value guaranteed. Carney- 
Graham Company, Paducah, Kentucky. 





TOBACCO—3 YEAR OLD LEAF. 3 LBS. 
chewing, $1.00; 4 lbs. smoking, $1.00; 6 lbs. 
second smoking, $1.00. Pay for tobacco and 


postage when received. Kentucky Tobacco Assn., 


Hawesville, Ky. 


We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


Tt will 


Remittance must be enclosed 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 





AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 


leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples, Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St. 
Chicago. 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW, WONDER- 


ful invention. Ford owners wild over it, Dis- 
tributors profit 800%, thirty day trial offer. Write 


> 


. M. Super, 1804 Fondulac, Milwaukee, Wis. 





$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE 
everyday household necessity in rural and small 
town districts. No money needed. Million dollar 
firm behind it. Write for particulars and _ state 
territory desired A. S. Johnson, 611 W. Lake, 
Chicago. Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMICAL LABORA- 
tory, complete, $11. Chemical formulas 50 cents, 
same filled at lowest market prices. Chemical 
analysis and blood and urine tests $5. H. 
Hamilton, 1815 Beach Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 
binoculars; salesmen’s samples, guaranteed like new 
optically and mechanically; famous Lemaire In- 
stantly Changeable 8, 10, 12x $60; Busch 24 power 
56mm Lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, $85; 
Megaphos 20x49mm_ $45. Catalog 200 new glasses 
es Du Maurier Company. Dept. C-712, Elmira, 





WES-LET—NEW INVENTION “WES-LET” 
stationery Combined envelope and _ letterhead. 
Distinctive, convenient, original. Your name and 
aes on 100 for $1.00. Wes-Let, Ballston Spa, 





AUTO TRIPS, CAMPING OR HOTELS; 
best time tour south; reasonable. Box 505, Forest 
and Stream, 





UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 


in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
itself, the place of business of Uncle 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the 
fraternity expressed it, the hunters and fisher- 
men of the widely scattered neighborhood used 
to meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.’’ Contents:—The School Meeting in 
District 13, Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun, In Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop, Concerning Owls, Uncle Lisha’s 
Courting, How Zene Burnham Come It on His 
Father, A Rainy Day in the Shop, The Turkey 
Shoot at Hamner’s, Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving, 
Little Sis, Sam Lovel’s Bee-Hunting, In the 
Shop Again, The Fox Hunt, Noah Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting, The Hard Experience of Mr. Abi- 
jah Jarvis, etc. 


187 pages. Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 


identify you, 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Frice .. The Dent Medicine Co., “avburs 


























DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt. Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


a} DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 








Teach him what whoa! means No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 





Species—Gun Shy 


dog. Particularly the _ species 

that have been developed to act 
as partners to man in his various 
shooting activities. I shot ducks for 
many years before I owned a retriever, 
and it was not until I came into pos- 
ession of a fine little Irish spaniel 
which I trained personally, that I real- 
ized what I had been missing in that 
great sport. I am sure that a good 
retriever must be given credit for at 
least one-half the charm of a duck 
blind. 

The alert attention to everything 
that takes place, the keenness of eye- 
sight, are of real service to the shooter. 
A good retriever often marks the ap- 
proach of a duck before it is noticed 
by the shooter. While sitting in a 
blind with my Irishman I was often 
warned of the approach of a duck sim- 
ply by listening for any change in the 
breathing of the dog. 

The moment a bird was spotted com- 
ing in our direction there would be 
noticed a sudden catch in the breath- 
ing of my dog. This always meant 
game sighted and possible action. 

However, I once made the acquain- 
tance of one of these spaniels that pos- 
sessed every requirement of a retriever 
except one. He loved to be in a blind 


Fes. sportsman loves a good 





Retrievers | 


Have Met 


By FRANK RORKE 


tertainment at camp when the shooter 
returned. Many and varied were the 
brands of oratory offered concerning 
the dog and his inefficiency. 

When Louie Marat arrived in camp 
he offered our opportunity again to wit- 
ness the return of a much-scared dog, 
after the usual procedure. But, in this 
particular case we also wanted to hear 
Louie’s description of his experience, 
upon his return to camp. 

Louie decided to transport his outfit 
by canoe across a few hundred yards 
of water to an island where he ex- 
pected to have some good shooting. 
The dog entered the canoe without any 
coaxing and promptly curled up in the 
sun and went to sleep. Louie loaded 
in his decoys and shooting outfit and 
started for the island. Those of us 
that knew of his departure sat around 
waiting for action. We got it, but 
sooner than we expected. 


WHEN about half-way to the island 

a bluebill duck came straight over 
Louie and offered a nice shot. He could 
not resist. Grabbing his gun he tried 
a snap shot. With the report that dog 
came out of his slumber into a night- 
mare of hideous reality. He came out 
physically as well as mentally. Straight 
up into the air he came for about ten 
feet. And when he came down it was 


tt 


or on a pass with anyone who was out 
for ducks. But he was incurably gun- 
shy. He seemed as enthusiastic and 
eager for action as the shooter until 
that horrible report struck his tortured 


dog control’ is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to ‘dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 


not into the canoe, of course, but about 
half-way in. And over they went. 
Louie and the gun and shells disap- 
peared, while the decoys bobbed around. 


postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 


monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 


sent on request. 


ear drums, when, with a wild yelp, he 
would start for anywhere else. But 
next day he would follow the gunner 
and do his stunt all over again. 


When Louie finally reappeared he was 
standing on the lake bottom with the 
water about up to his neck. 

He righted the canoe almost clear of 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS Yew,Prestor 


water, then searched around until he 
recovered his gun, but made no effort 
to retrieve the shells as they had been 
lying loose in a shell case which was 
now floating peacefully on the lake. 
It took a few moments to gather up 
the decoys and place them in the canoe, 
but when this was done Louie found 
that he could not get aboard without 
danger of another turnover. So he 





HAT dog was of no use around 

camp except for the entertainment 
that he afforded. It was great sport 
to equip an unsuspecting new arrival 
with this retriever, await their arrival 
at a blind, and then watch for action 
when the first shot was fired. That 
dog would leave the blind with about 
the same speed as that charge of shot, 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 


others. The book for the amateur. ; : 
157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents.|and at about the same instant, and waded to shore pushing the canoe be- 
i j t fore him. 
EAM é vanish just as completely. Then, a | 
SO Sia eee ar ae times there would be considerable en- And all our efforts to induce him to 


221 West 57th St., New York City. 
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“orate” were unavailing. Questions, 
jibes, advice brought no results, until 
one of the party ventured the opinion 
that shooting ducks from a canoe 
should not be attempted. This brought 
Louie’s only comment, “Well, ’ow can 
I know dat dog ees SHELL SHOCK?” 


An African Holiday 


By RicHARD L. Sutton, M.D., L.L.D. 


Were books on Africa have been 
written, but few authors have 
presented the subject in so graphic and 
concise a manner as Dr. Sutton. A 
writer of wide experience and a scien- 
tist of international reputation, he has 
grasped the salient points and empha- 
sized the important. features in a way 
that is bound to: appeal to every edu- 
cated reader. 

From the foreword to the final chap- 
ter, the story is absorbingly interest- 
ing, and, withal, so simply and ad- 
mirably set down, that children as well 
as adults will enjoy its every detail. 

Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Price $2.25. 


The Salt Water Angler 
By LEONARD HULIT 
Author of “Fishing with a Boy,’ ete. 


THs is a handbook for the angler. 
Technical terms are avoided. Every 
care has been taken to make the book 
a source of truly practical information, 
and throughout, the chapters are im- 
mensely readable. An army of fisher- 
men are finding these days that there 
is a charm and a technique possessed 
by “surf fishing” that is all its own. 
This book seeks to assist in getting 
better results in a sport that calls for 
vigor of body but which induces vigor 
and rest to the mind. The book con- 
tains a biography of each species of 
fish angled for along the Atlantic sea- 
board, illustrated by authoritative 
plates from the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. Here the reader learns 
the characteristics of the various fish, 
where they may be looked for, and un- 
der what conditions. There is a com- 
plete list of tackle and equipment nec- 
essary and a full description of the 
tackle for taking different kinds of fish. 
Special attention is given to the bait 
used to attract each kind of fish, every 
species requiring different bait, and the 
same fish biting on one type of bait 
one day and a different type the next. 
An interesting chapter deals with those 
fish which attach themselves to the 
fisherman’s hook unwanted. 


This is one of the most. valuable 
books on angling that has come to our 
attention, and is, as far as we know, 
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Free Dog Book 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 

English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

puppies will make splendid dogs afield and can be 

shown on the bench in keenest competition. 


C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 








ites rae 
The Pocket Dog Biscuit 
A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” : ir 


biscuit for every size and breed. “Dog - Black Fox Insurance” 


Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S RATION UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - = < Illinois 











Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 










POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SA 

Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 





Basie Von Der Retain 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 





The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Tlow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 
















A brace of English Setter Puppies 


of the best New England grouse and 
Sire and dam thor- 
oughly broken and among the best in 
the state. Beautiful heads, expressive 
eyes and well-set ears. Sound legs and 
feet and as wise and tractable as you 
could ask to have them. Address 

MEDICIES, care FOREST & STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


Nept.6 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Q -W LABORATORIES ' woodcock strains. 


Your name and address 
on this coilar for 65 cents 
Mand the same without spots 50c. 
Other styles ranging up to $3.50. 
Write for catalog. 
THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Texn. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 


Chorea, etc. , 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October Ist, 1924. 


State of New York iT 
County of New Yorks §%- 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse ot this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: ; 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
2ALEW tol th Ste, ING oN OILY, 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
Neem Cltye 

Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
5ith St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
Dt. Naw ae eltys 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 


eta UNew™ Mork, Noj@y.: eb there arker,) Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, ‘mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of September, 1924. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





the first work on salt water angling 
that approaches completeness. Mr. 
Hulit’s work is well known by Forest 
AND STREAM readers. 

Few men have a more intimate 
knowledge of the sea and its inhabi- 
tants than he possessed. The book fills 
a much-needed vacancy in sporting lit- 
erature. 

Published by, 


D. APPLETON & Co., 
330 pages, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Carlsbad Cavern 


HE wonders of the Carlsbad Cavern, 
which is included in one of Uncle 
Sam’s newest National Monuments in 
the Guadalupe Mountains in southeast- 
ern New Mexico, are attracting many 
visitors. 

Representatives of the government 
and the National Geographical Society 
investigating the Carlsbad region re- 
port that the Guadalupe Mountains are 
full of interesting limestone caverns, 
most of which have never been entered. 
Four new caves were recently explored, 
any one of which if found in many 
localities would be considered a world 
wonder. In three of these caverns the 
bones of prehistoric men were discoy- 
ered, and it is believed that most of the 
caverns contain such bones. From a 
single point, seven cave openings in a 
canyon wall were observed. 

It is understood that the State of 
Texas is considering the establishment 
of a state park to include that portion 
of the Guadalupe Mountains extending 
into Texas. 


Transplanting Rabbits 


NOTHER importation of 15,000 

wild rabbits from the west to repop- 
ulate New Jersey gunning grounds has 
been planned by the State Fish and 
Game Commission and Chief Protector 
James M. Stratton has announced that 
the distribution will begin immediately 
after the close of the deer season, next 
December. Results of the introduction 
of 10,000 Kansas cottontails last year 
have delighted sportsmen, who report 
there is prospect of game increases in 
practically every county. 

The rabbits will be placed by wardens 
in areas with good game cover. Care 
will be used to avoid placing rabbits on 
cultivated ground where farmers object, 
or on land posted against public gun- 
ning. Many of the applications for rab- 
bits last year, and a majority of those 
filled, thus far, this year, have come 
from farmer-sportsmen. 

As the cottontails will not be brought 
into the state until after the hunting 
seasons, they will have nearly a year of 
protection and during this period are 
expected to multiply rapidly. The cross- 
ing of the western stock with native 


It will identify you. 


rabbits is expected to have: beneficial 
results in invigorating their progeny. 

The commission will allot approxi- 
mately 720 rabbits to each county, with 
an additional 100 to Burlington county, 
to partially compensate sportsmen for 
the closing of the hunting season on 
ringneck pheasants in the central Jap- 
anese_ beetle area. No rabbits are 
reared on the state’s game farms, as 
experience has shown it is more eco- 
nomical to buy the stock from western 
dealers. The cost of bringing in the 
cottontails is met from sportsmen’s 
license fees. 





Snowshoe Rabbits Thwart Forest 
Planting in Minnesota 


TPS picturesquely-named “snowshoe 
rabbit” is not a favorite among 
foresters in northern Minnesota, al- 
though it is protected by state law in 
that part of the country, according to 
forestry officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

“The snowshoe rabbit is the one prin- 
cipal factor in the loss of a consider- 
able number of planted trees in the 
forest plantations of northern Minne- 
sota,” states Director Raphael Zon, of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station at St. Paul. “The abundance of 
the rabbits this year and the damage 
they are doing are evident to the most 
casual observer who visits the cut-over 
areas of the region, where both State 
and Federal authorities are endeavor- 
ing to make denuded forest land again 
productive through extensive planting 
of young pine seedlings. 

“Not only are the tips and needles 
of planted trees eaten by the rodents, 
but much of the natural young growth 
of pines, spruce, aspen, maple, etc., is 
cut back and defoliated, or barked near 
the base if the trees are over three feet 
high. Of the three principal species 
planted, white pine, Norway pine, and 
white spruce, the damage is heaviest in 
the white pine and least in the spruce. 
All three, however, are so heavily dam- 
aged as to cause death in the case of 
any of the trees whose tips can be 
reached above the surface of the snow 
by the rabbits.” 

In giving examples of recent dam- 
age to support this statement, Director 
Zon declares that as much as 79 per 
cent of the trees in one plantation were 
eaten off by the rabbits, 43 per cent 
fatally. In another instance, practi- 
cally the whole of a plantation of white 
pine on the J. Cooke State Park was 
destroyed by the rabbits. Control 
measures recommended are removal of 
the closed hunting seasons that at pres- 
ent protect the rabbits nine months in 
the year and systematic destruction of 
the rabbits in the vicinity of planta- 
tions until present plantations are out 
of danger, a matter of 10 to 15 years. 
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“All the majesty of illimitable oceans, all the charm of 
the mysterious southern seas, all the adventure end dark 
passions of unknown lands and races—all these Conrad 
gives us, as no other ever has and no other ever can!”’ 





“His books have no counterpart in the entire 
range of English literature.” — Sir Hugh Clifford. 


Nothing that Joseph Conrad himself has written is more filled with 
romance than the amazing story of his own life. How a spirited Polish 
lad with a longing for the sea rose to a pre-eminent place in the world’s 
literature is an incredible narrative woven out of the slender threads of 


chance. 


OMEWHERE Conrad himself has told his ever wrote. And all over his works lies the brood- “Probably the only writ- 
story. When he was a little boy in Poland ing majesty of the ocean—or the mystic beauty ing of the last twelve 
he once put his finger on a map and said: _ of the isles of the South Sea! It is an astonishing years that will enrich 


He had pointed to the 
And years later 


“T shall go there!” 
Congo, in deepest Africa. 


he went to the Congo. He had a longing for the “Here, surely, if ever, is genius!” Cone OMaRGA CIEE. fe ise 
sea, this sensitive lad, child of an inland race. He tinction is that I wrote 
the first long apprecia- 


made his way to Marseilles and shipped as a cabin- 
boy on a sailing vessel. For twenty-five years 
thereafter the open sea was his home... . There 
is no space here to tell the amazing narrative of his 
life, except one extraordinary part of it. Until he 
was past twenty, he had never spoken a word of 
English. Nor did he write a story until he was over 
thirty. Yet today this former impressionable little 
Polish cabin-boy is acclaimed—not merely by the 


public, but by other writers themselves—as_ the price—so that every Conrad lover may have ete peace meat 
’ sige he on ° it hy A : = mn ; 7 - ay 8 o the 
foremost living English novelist. them. This set includes: The Rescue ; Youth ; immortal company of 
. Chance; Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almayer’s Meredith, Hardy, and 


Read, in the panel at the right, what other au- 
thors say about this great master. These, as you 
can see, are men of distinction, who weigh their 
words. And all over the world, tens of thousands 
of Conrad lovers echo their seemingly uncontrol- 
Jable praise. 


from de Luxe plates and bound in handsome says: 

° C deep blue cloth. After you “In all hi 7 : 
‘Here, Surely, 1S Genius”’ hee read the Lae Cadel iS 2a Hiren ot ee 
Conrad by his fellow-crafts- ppectutely orchestral. In 

What magic is there in Conrad to account for men, given here, can you eet 

this unexampled enthusiasm? If you have not afford not to have on your John Macy S875: 2 
read Conrad, it is impossible to tell you. His shelves the works of a man Bees ats aah - pying 
books, as one critic says, are quite indescribable. who can inspire enthusiasm among fellow-craftsmen 


In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent of a 
great Frenchman like de Maupassant; in_ his 
insight into the tragic human emotions he is as 
discerning as Dostoyevsky. He is as subtle as 
Henry James in his artistry; yet the life he depicts 
—ihe life mostly of outcasts, wanderers, and ad- 
venturers in the farthest places of the earth—is 
as glamorous with Romance as anything Kipling 










of 





combination of gifts. No wonder Hugh Walpole 
burst out, after reading one of Conrad’s novels: 


Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one book of Conrad. 
Once they start, they get the “Conrad fever.” 
For no other living writer has there been such a 
spontaneous demand for a “subscription — set.” 
Conrad’s publishers, accordingly, are now offer- 
ing ten of his greatest novels—at a special low 


Foily; The Arrow of Gold; An Outcast of the 
Islands; The Shadow Line. 
We will gladly send this set to you for ten days’ 


free examination. This is the only uniform selected 
edition of Joseph Conrad published. It is printed 


such as this? Ask for your set 
now, while the special sale price 
is in force. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. C-643 Garden City, N. Y. 
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LL who have seen Elto’s new Propello-Pump call it “Ole Evinrude’s 
Greatest Triumph.” Judge for yourself. He has completely elimi- 
nated the troublesome mechanical water pump—just as he forever 

ended hard starting. Yet the motor is perfectly water-cooled at all speeds. 

The propeller blades drive a continuous stream of water through screened 

passages in the rudder, up through the cylinder jackets. 

It is a combination of water scoop, mechanical driving, 

and siphon—yet there is not one moving part in this 

perfect cooling system. 


FIRST with the LIGHT-TWIN 


Three years ago Ole Evinrude brought out the Elto—the 


first “Light Twin.” It was aninstant success. No motor 
has ever equalled it in power, speed, and light weight. Less than 
17 Ibs. per horse power was the astonishingly low weight mark 
that stil] stands unequalled. 


FIRST with Instant EASY STARTING 


Just one easy quarter turn <f the fly-wheel and away 
spins your Elto—the first time—every time—smoothly—quietly— 
speedily. No other outboard motor starts so easily because only the 
Elto has battery starting like your auto. 


FIRST with Safe RUDDER STEERING 


No tiresome jarring of your arm—no cramped, half- 
turned positions—no sudden and accidental reversing to endanger 
the lives of passengers. Just sit comfortably in any part of boat 
and turn your boat quickly at the lightest touch, or fish with both 
hands free, letting the broad fin-shaped Elto rudder steer your 
boat in a bee line ahead. Shut off your motor and coast in, with 
your boat under perfect landing control. 


And Now FIRST with the Propello-Pump 
The Propello-Pump ranks the 1924 Model Elto un- 


questionably ahead. It makes possible, once and 
for all, uninterrupted outboard motor use in 
sandy, muddy and salt waters,’ Think of 
it! No valves to stick—no parts to wear! 
No more aggravating pump troubles of 
any nature. The Propello-Pump makes 

it more important than ever that you 
should see and examine the ELTO 
LIGHT TWIN this season, before 
you choose any out-board motor. 


Write for Free Catalog today, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Dept. 11, Manufacturers’ Home Blidg., 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 

















































Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 
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